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Duiiiu’' the Fiftli Session of the Fifth Parliaineivt ol' the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap¬ 
pointed to ineet^at Westniiaster,.the 'I’wenty-eigJith'Day 
of January 1817. i’l tlie Fifty-seventh .VeAiV.of the Reign 
■ of Ilis Maj('3l V King (i KORG.B the 'riiird. 

[iS^ss 1817. 


U(M'sr^>r 1,0 1! r''^ 
MoVihi'jV^') l/ 1. ■ IT. 
AC-'-nKMIctl. SiH )KTY —SiDiri- 

T 3[; I I'lVt.-i I'lnj..] 'riu'y ulol !^irn- 
it‘i/ 3dul, it^uoald \)c Jii tlio t lii'n of 

thoir louKli'p'j, tlidt v.Ii.n |]u' Seditious 
ArceLinti's l)dJ wds u’ld.i'r (ii'Cus ,u»u, 
was no ol)jOfl loii wIiilIi liad bit. n so niiicb 
insi^ftd ii])v»n by tbovo wlio oppos'd tlu* 
bill as tliti tb-f olionii V powtis ^ivt'U to 
the tn.ii’i'stt iti >>, but bo lioliovod th.it even 
ihost- who hiid uiijed that objoinioii most 
strongly, 1» id lu Vi. r anticipated a iM>c so 
cxtraoidiuarv as that, of,the Academical 
Society, to which soiaciy a hci'iicc had, 
been icftised by the iii.ip;i"tiatos olAc 
Thij, soL’iL'ty li ul OM'ded for 5t) *or t>() 
years,* aiiil coiisisUd of iiui%^ rc^j/'ctable 
poisons, inonibiTs of the iinivcrsifios and 
inns of couil; and lliey-'intended, as he i 
w'as iid’oiinod, to pieyftu petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, whicli would bring 
the subjocl l>ofore t?^e House in a more 
ro^ilar and foimal manner. Ilt^ did not 
think i^aj^er, tlieieforo, at jiresonL to go* 
more af large inft) (hti case of ihac paiti- 
cular society ; hut lie could not suffer a 
day to pass without askigg, for the i^Ske 
of the pnhiic, whethcM* this was the con¬ 
struction really put upon .the act by tl^e 
framers ofjt, or by the legislature? H(? 
conceived it nnposgib/e that such could 
have been tlicir meaniijg, • Ajii^'cation 
was made to the magistrates, in behalf 
of this society, for a KccAco, and^they 
were informed that it^was the practice 
of that sodety to discuss literary, histori¬ 
cal, and political sftbjecLs. The magis¬ 
trates insisted, that no liceiK c ought tv bf 
(VOL. XXXVJ.J 


grnntqjf], unless the qiie&tions wcirTTirc- 
vun/ly 4aid liclorc them ; and uliimatoiy 
refi>et^tlje luei!Cc,^<Tiving as^a reason for 
th(‘ i,elusdl, that the act ivas 

to prevent all political dl^cussi8n whatever. 
It was not on aci-ouni this society in 
particfilar tiiat he ivas now sp(faking,T)ut 
on account of all the subjects oftluscourv 
try. 'fliby had been taugiit to believe that 
they were Jiving under a free constitution ; 
and ihough he had not concurred in the 
jirovisiDDs ot the act in their utmost extent, 
^et i vi-ii after Ihat act parsed, he had con¬ 
ceived that some j'leedom had still been 
left to^lbe people of Pnuland to discuss 
politicallie did not bcliexjifli(ht 
jjic rioljfe se4:retjry of state bad inleifered 
in this btisiness as In* had done on a late 
occasion in anoihei; matter, lie could 
not believe tliat*lhe noble secretary could 
have sent instAiction^ to the magistrates 
to act as *they had done: but rather 
tliougfit that the noblv secretary would 
feel jiitnseli’ under some obligation to him 
for giving him this opportunity to explain. 
15ut if It wiw possible that .such a construc¬ 
tion could he put on the act, unless The 
HIousc was wiling toYorfeit every claim to 
the confidence of the country, it ought not 
tJ lose an hour without pioceedin^o ^ 
revision of tlio act, in onlcr to 
so as to prevent tlie possibiilty ’of^ucli a 
misconstruction. , 

Lord Suhnouth saiu, ?TeTi5lr/6 ob^ction 
to state riiat, According to 1/is belief, nei¬ 
ther the framert*of tlie a<?t, nor those who 
supported it, ever intended that it should 
put on pnd to all political discussipn what¬ 
ever. Uc would be* ashamed to give any 
answer to the* nobles eaifb insinuation^, 

m 



SJ , HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

that he had interfered in this business. 
He was too little acquainted with tlie case 
to give any opinion upon it even in a pri¬ 
vate room, far less to give any opinion 
upon It ill their lordships House. Ik* dul 
not know wlio the magibtrates were, ev- 
cept by name. But the true qiic>tioii ua-^, 
wJiat was the meaning of tlie act ? TIuir 
loiclsliips might examine that act, and see 
whether there was any clause winch could i 
by possibility bear such a coiisti uction as I 
that which, according to the noble ciiiis j 
Statement, had beeapulv.pon it. 

HOUSE or COMMONS. 

. Mo7idii^y Apnl ' 

Civil MiLiTAin Oi i irn.s Co.n- 
Tiji^UANCE Bill.] iSWIf 'nsonby having 
moved the second reading'at this bill, 

Eonl Caatlareagk said, that if the .mea¬ 
sure were one of a laigcr extej^t—‘.t it 
went to alter iJic genc;^jl principJc,^lK< all 
the servaoi.^ ,.r ligT Crown should Jiold 
their offices Vrom the grant of the monarch 
immediately oi\ the throne, it would be a 
proposition new in its nature, an& one 
which would require considerable delibe¬ 
ration. The biV, lioAvever, merely went 
in the event of the demise of the Crown, 
and tlic accession of tlie illustrious person¬ 
age V ho now held the office of Regent, to 
continue all the present offices, a gicat 
proportion of which had been granted un¬ 
der tlie regency, and thus to prevent con- 
sidlHi' Ic inconvenience and dciav. He 
had no objection wiiatcvcr to the 'ull ap^ 
jilying as it did to a special case, and leav¬ 
ing untouched the general principle. He 
only hoped, that the right non. gentleman 
would allow an int^'val of eight or ten 
days between the second reading and the 
committee merel}' to give an opportunity 
for the bill to be looked into with reference 
to its particular wording. 

Mr. Ponsoninj was happy that the no¬ 
ble "lord regarded the measure in the same 
light in which it was iitroduced, and' 
agreed« that much convenience might, 
^■vliilst no ill consequences could, ari&fe 

frdinic.j 

The^'yih wa» then read a second time. 

PETrriON OFTH^UoMA^: CATHOLICS 
OF Ireland.] Sir //. Phrnrli rose for 
the purpose of presenting to the House 
the Petition from the Koujan Catholics of 
Ireland. ^ It intreated, l>e snid, the favour- 
oble attention of the'Home 16 il^eir pe¬ 
culiar condition under the piessuic of the. 


PctltlOJi Oj lti\, 

' penal laws, by which thc'#, were so severe¬ 
ly affected. ItsUhcd thitl tj jcy had taken 
cveiy oath of /idclity aid allegiance. 
They rcferrcyl ^^r^rthc acts of the lush legis- 
j latuKj for re*pcfttcd proofs of legally; iiot- 
with.standing wiiicli they remained subject 
tu iliu scveie disabilities enforced against 
tlicm, in consequence of their conscien¬ 
tious .'idhorencc to the religious doctrines 
ol their foiefitlicrs. They disclaimed all 
latent, all .siniftter motives whatever; and 
maintained, that any imputation of that nu- 
lure was repelled by their numbers and cha- 
lacter. Their object was direct and avowed. 
—It was to obtain an equal participafioR'iTT’' 
the civil rights enjoyed by their fcllo^^ 
subjects. Thepiayer Qf the petition was, 
that their case migiii ”''ccivc the favoura- 
l)k coiioideraljon of the IPmse of Coiii- 
: nions. fie would not trespass further ou 
I tile Hoii^e, uerc it not that the pctitioi. 

contained another tlaj.^ of great iinpoi- 
I tanec to the discussion was soon,lu 

j tQko place on the subjects By that clause 
an evening given for tlie satisfactory 
ad justment of that long disputed point re¬ 
lative to ecclesiastical security. 'Fhc 
House would agree u itli him, that the claims 
1 set up on the one side to security, and the 
denial of those daimson the other, had occa¬ 
sioned the frequent failure ol the cause of 
the catholics in parliament. Tiiose claims 
had been founded on llic apprehension of 
foreign interference in the nomination of 
tlio Irish bishojiif. AVhcii plans weie sug¬ 
gested for affording a security ngain&t this 
dagger ^ the catholic bishojis, in lt5()8, 
piiblibheT a resolution, declaring that, in 
their of inu)n» it would be inexpedient to 
alter thVexistingmode of nomination ;an(l 
the laity soon fkhowed tiieir example. 
But now a complete change had taken 
place in their scntinu.nts—a cliangc so 
great, that all must" admit that the ap- 
proadiing discussion would take place i^m- 
'der circumstances allogetli^, difTercnt 
from any that had hitliertb occurred. The 
Iribh bishops no longer adhered to their 
rcsblution. On .the coiiti:ary, they pro¬ 
posed an arrangement which was calcu- 
isyted to meet all the dangers apprehended 
by those who had hitherto opposed the 
catholic claims. Tlie«> clause to which he 
had jus^ A^vtv'ted, and which he begged 
leave to read, contained this proposition, 
with k dUlinct'avdwal of the acauiescence 
of the groat cath'>1 jo body in tho opiniou 
of the catholic prebLOd. They atal* 
ed in the clause, that in thus address* 
illg.the legislature, they were naturally 
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(Icsirou^ of condiliating favour, and ohviat- would possess themselves of every cedes- 
ing the objection# which had heretofore sary information respecting- it, that they 
been made in n compliance with their might he duly prepared to come to a wis^ 
wishes; and mat they H^itertained a con- »decision on the motion that was soon to be 
scientiouB conviction lhat,*L^J^ the impor- submitted to them by his right hon. friend 
tant differendbs existing f»ri the siitjjcct —He wished to say ii word or two on that 
might be happily reconciled, by the ndop- which might to some appear an inconsis- 

^tian of the domestic nomination of tPle teiicy on tlie part of the catholics_the 

catholic bishops, in M'hich the catho- continuance of their objection to the V^eto. 
lie bishdps were ready to concur, and The present was ^lot tlie tinie far going 
which would meet with the most cordial into a deeded explanation on tins subject, 
t'pprobation of the catholics at large. Hut the catholics objected to the Veto on 
lie trusted that this dccIiu*ation would be consensntious principles; concebnug that 
considered by the House not more impor- ^ to accede to it would.bc, in cHect, to give 
taut in its substance than in the temperate to the Crown die rt^nynatioii of the bi- 
:in?l proper language in which it was ex- shopswhich was contrary to the if^ci- 
pressed.—It was necessary for him to ex- plii#e^r the catholic church, and nouhl 
plain, in some de^ec, the plan that i(itwa§ tend id tlic*fiSal extirpation of tlie catho- 
intcndcd to propose. He was able to do« lie religion. He was enabled further to 
so on the authority of a prelate of tjic say, that sliouy.^Ji^ geneial outline oftliis 
catholic church; who^ stated, that the pla.i ofdoraestib.niminatiou be approved 
cliief objection wldr li Iiad been long urged of, should it be thought that ifr-mrght 
in the di^cussion^A^ parliament ropocting be wiidircJ more cflicient by additional 
tlrc appoinlmcrj^/of the catholic bishops, rc^a5jons, the catholics w^ould have no 
was, that althouj^h on a vacancy the Irish objeytion to accede i,»^"'ri»jT?r.*'vt|»ositions 
prelates n;commcniled an irulividnaJ the which might be thougfit ’necofsary to the 
pope, the pope was not obliged to attend security of the Protestant^jjpstitiuions, and 
^d their rcconiinciuKuion, but might instill whiotf would not endanger %lieir o^n. 
any other peison, oven a foreigner, lie would now move for leave to bring 
order to obviate that objection, llic Iri'-h the pctJtiTin. • 

prelates offered to pi ociire from the pope a General Matthew congratulated the 
concordat, tliat he would not institute any House and the body of the Catholics, that 
other person as a prelate than the one re- tins long contested question was likely to 
commended to him by them, his majestv’s ho met, both on the part of the catholic 
liege and sworn subjects. The catliolic body, and the mejrabers of his majesty’s 
prelates and the calliolicft at large otfered govenuncnt, uitli that spiiit of concilia- 
to bind themselves by oath to ch^iose no tion, ydii<4i he hoped was a iiivo: 2 £ijblo 
one for recommendation^to tlieyjjiiJfiejiJHi^ jiKiien c^hopsuccess of the question. He 
a native of the empire, and bne whom wa>, as tvell as the catholics themselves, 
tliey (?onj!cientiou5ly beliovcit to loyal aware of the fair, cq/idid, and honourable 
in principle. They further proposed, mamier in whidi the noble, opposite 
that all the catholic Wfh ops nnd clergy (Ca^tlerca^h),'had e^ressecl himself both 
should swear not to mstuib, or attempt to in that House and ebewhere, on the sub- 
overturn, by fraud^o/ by forc'c, the civil ject of tiic catholic cause, ns well as two 
and religious ins^tutionsi of the empiie, or mnrjs viorjjiy individuals, his colleagues in 
^ to interfere w^ the existing settlement office. Surely it was not too much then 
of They had been assured by* to expcct,«that the cause at lust would he 

eminent persons in the confidence of the triumphant. Tor eleven years he *had 
pope, that he would not object to sanction.Anxiously watched'the progreii-^ of the 
these offers, if Bhey werc^likely to givesa- catholic claims, a cause in winch-he was 
tisfaction to the legialatiire, and to secure doubly interested, first as as an Iri j^muny^ 
the desired relief to tho catholic boJ^. and scx’oridly as a Hriton. They 
Here, therefore, was a^roposition directly ceeded eacJi year in remoying ol>e1|>ourcc 
meeting^he objection urged, of danger or other of objection to their cl^ar^ticr nr 
arising, from the foreigt^. inHuGffC^ of the their claimSp They a.sku'd'iTr^i„th'dt<^unianci- 
pope, by rendering future nominations in pation, they rtiercly demanded a fair iind 
every respect domestici^lle had Telt it dispassionate e^tiniinaliod of their claims 
his duty to state thus irlich, in the hope in a committee. The catholic he waa 
that hoii. mcmbcrs^opld take the Subject happy to..^iul, was disposed to aside all 
into their most serious consideration, and psrty spirit^ and anxious to leave no stouu 

. f . I « 
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unturhed to effect a spirit of conciliation 
on the part of the Crown, and the warm 
supporters of the constitution in church 
and state. He hoped none would he pre-» 
sumptuous enough to disturb thisinrmony ' 
by throwiiij; a firohrahd into their debates 
^that no I’alriek Dui^jenan would be 
found to tell the bloodv days of km^ 
Hcni}^ the bhKidy queen ^larv, the coii- 
fi&cations and persoeutiiri'! in the time of 
the comnionwealth —tli.it all this trash and 
inflammable matte r. these tales of j^ossipsto ' 
frightd'i^^'.hjj^dien out of their wits^ would 
no longc'r di^Lirace jheii^debates, or ini- 
tate those whp n tJiet^Oiight to be sohei- 
tous'to soothe. He could nof bljt most- 
fervently Iiope, that mmi^ttrs vvouli^ vrigli 
well till' re-'pensibiiitv of tfieu* siimlion, 
with referenee to this (|nestion. I'ho eyes 
of^six nnilioiis u( siilli'-iTtg countrymen, 
who. to the di'^raci ftf.tl^* n'je m vvhnh 
the}'^T\('ll, were in a state of politii^i^ de¬ 
gradation, wtn' fl\ed ^npon his 
government tins ci^s. It was te^lor 
inim\^ters*‘u Hnv^^people'and th'' iv>nn- , 
try, betoie Kio question was deeided, I he 
nature .md extent of the secuiities which 
they woulfJ aliix to their sup[)Oit of oioan- 
i;ipation. This they could only do in a 
committee. Thrj catholics of Ireland de¬ 
puted to London two distinguished clia- j 
racters, competent to give every infornia- i 
tion on the subject of the affairs of the ' 
catholic clergy, and the particulars oftIicir j 
connexion with the see of Rome. The ' 


could at once be adjusted/ He stated from 
authority, that the pdpe, Ithat cardinals 
(lonsalvi, Lilta, o^d olhdrsjwcre ready to 
give every assist^ice in the g(KKl work of 
concesMon, would only lipreset them 
the /Example. 'If any objecfcorftble points, 
in the intercourse of the catholics at 
Itonic witl\ the holy see, were pointed on 
nil pai ties were leady at once to redress 
them. Ills feelings were warm on this 
subject, because he tVlt it to hi' the cause 
of Ins injured rountiymcn, the Roman ca¬ 
ll) ulics oi Irelan^l, 

Mr. /Ti '/</>/ /‘said, that no ni;in was more 
anxi.mdv disposed than himself to concxdj;^ 
every cimc rigl>t and‘privilege undfr The 
consiituti.m, Id the Roman catholics, \v hen- • 
tli.it eiMCei-sioii ((«*iild be made vvitli 
•Mdety to II.I » Mte. He had all his life- 
tune been 111 the i * > and most cordial 
habits of iiitimai’v* w ith c. gieat m.mv p( r- 
vsojis (p’lhjr e »iniminil\V and heioiddluar 
l"^limoNV totheir pulij^^nd piivafe woi th. 
I'ul in lookin': .’.r the a'ii'at q’leslun'of 
C.hitholic I'aiiaiieij'at.'oii, b'enuot id).>lratt it 
t'lviartlie i.a»i(>\.' e.uj‘*i(lei at ion piismiiil 
ihaiactir. lie wmild admit, with the 
most saii‘j:uii'e advo'-.’le'- «if the eitliolics, 
tlH'T loyalty and pe.u’i'ahle ilemcanoiii in 
all ranks ol soeietj ; luit his object ions 
were not founded on the peison.d cliarac- 
ters of the men— they went to the wliole 
system itself. He would now only say, 
that if it was evei Ins 1 ite to licar this 
question diseu-sed in tlie Ihifisli parlia- 


characters to whom lie alluded, werp Drs. incnt, he wouldqireviously expect to have 
IVhMttty and Kverard, tiie one tiHidar arch- tlie question of sceuiities fully considcicd 

bishop ofUashcl, and the other of^^)ubliif«_JJ'^'d-^dJ^iUifc'd. Ill the general debate wore. 

They were ready to give every informa- j cnteftaincLl at all, it ought certainly' be 
tion which any member could require on | subseq^^nt tti the decision on tliat*])(>int. 
the subject. On the subjdct of sccurj/^ies, He luu! no licbilation to say, as the pain- 
as they were callcdi,all he*woyld say w'a‘5, lul result of liis I'^i^iction, that the con- 
that the general question was universally cessions claimed h^the Roman catholics 
conceded, if proper securities were pro- would, if granted? nothing shoit of 
vided, for the permanence of IhekprotesAant i an incipient revolution Vi ilic proicstant 
establisment. He had authority to tay, church of Ireland. Such Ins paiplul 
that tlie catholic bishops whom'he named, *^coriviction, he was bound cjn it, 

wert? ready to give that security; they The hon. b.'ronct had thonght proper to 
were ready, so far as domt^tic nomination'^- refer to the ijuestion of securities, and tlie 
went, fco give every s.itisfaction on that mfunor in whidh they ofiginatrd. Hi' 
^^cacl>and there could no longer be any i begged to sUtt* the mode in whicli he un- 
e'JrctlSi^^or putting so many millions of I d/;rstoud tli.it matter had been stnited. 
loyal peaceable subjects out of the j Here the lion. gen^U inan stated tlie origin 
pale constitution.. He was glad to j of securities in the ycTir IVR9, arid traced 

see th^ Tto\)Ui''i6r(!r (Castlercaghl in Ins i the teiTTfSl!^ iif wbtjch they had been urged. • 
plaoe, for, he was sure, hd shc/bid have I Ho concluded by saying, that the catholics 
1118 concurrence *in statirl^, that tho old of Irllaud had £l right to concede that 
bug-bear of foreign interference was oom- which was uni firmly graotcil m every 
pletely at an end. '•If they wf^jild only other dountty in Eprppc. 
eater into tho OotntniUce^ thing Mr. Biakc rose, not only on the part of 

•’ • . I • + 
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his catholicj dlonstituentB, who signed the lest their silence might be construed’ by a 
general pcjitibf?, to^ protest against the faithful but feeling people as an indication 
opinion of jlie hon. gentleman who spok^ of despair, and they would not lightly 
last, but altio for the'^honour and dignity abandon the pursuit of a laudable and 
of the pummoiis Hoi.;»'L,^of parliament, most important object, strengthened as 
The lioh. lentlcman hall said, thift if this they arc by the concurring support of their 
question was conceded, tj»e protestant generous and enlightened fellow-country- 
‘church of Ireland would be gubvcMtecir It | men, as well as by tlic fullest approbation 
ouglit^to have been uniicces'^ary to remind ' of their own conscientious feeling; they 
t!ie hon. gcnlloiuan, that the records ot begleavohumb|y tostate tolhoHou$e,that 
parliament were evidence that the princi- they hnvcpubliclyandsolcmnlytakenevery 
pie of the question ]f?W<been conceded, and oatli of fidelity and allegiance which the 
that the only rcmaininjf question was as to jealous caution of the logisl a^uL a has from 
the nature and extent of the ecclesiastical lime to time ’mpo^cd as tests of their po- 
arrangernents whiclt should be affixed to litical and mViral jTWuciplcs; and ahhongli 
Ihft concession. ^Originally, tlic catlioli<iA tlit^ ai’o still set apait (Row wour^Wng to 
of Ireland lejcrtcd the soil ol’ securities £\ory sentiment ot honour) as if unworfliy 
wliicli were rei^iired of them altcgetlicr, ol crcdii, iti tlie^iC their sworn declarations, 
but more ample and dehiiLratc' discu-sioii they can appeal confidently to the sacri- 
and investigation had removed their Inst ficch which >hey and tiicii* forefathers have 
im[)iession, .ind hr(>tiuht them luund to a long made,* and which they still make, 
more temperview of the MibjccL. It j mtjier than violate conscience by taking 
iviituned, tlnj,/to be con''i<iereil (holh ijoallii^ of a spiritual impoi t contrary to their 
panic’s heinv in a'li'n.[>er coolly to h'ol. at | decisive pi oofs of their profound 

the huh]ecL),\\ !i..t thc‘o conce ^ lonsshoidd j rj^’ycrcnce for the . 'Ration of an 

be—wlielhcr dmm ne wouid ' atli ; by linxc awful tests they have 

me et the vic\v ot |..ii nt, v. hethei tin* bound thcmsi,Kes in tlj^ piosencc of the 
Veto sl.ould b;j exi'iUd. In savtug thus |>ftl-secing Deity, whom Vd clashes of 
much, It was not !ns intention to Ij^conu^clinstians adore, to be faithful, and ,tcar 
tile deiendcrof any pciMMis, whoever they true Jlleginnce to tlicjf most gracious so- 
may be, wlio agiiared Ireland by angry veieign lord king (icorge the third, and 
deflates on tin-, subject ; ail be meant to hiin to defend totlie utmost of tbclr power 
suy wa*', tliat th<)>e aciinionious discus- against all conspiracies and attempts 
sions, so far fjoin ^urnJ•^Inng an argument wbalioever against Ins jicison, crown, or 
ngainst the question being entertained, dignity, to u;^c their utmost endeavours 
rather rendeied it hnjierative upon the tj dibclose and n*akc known to his majesty 
Douse to set at rest a suhjeetj that could and bis heirs all treason's and j^torous 
at any time be convcMtcdlpa conspiracies which may be formed against 
winch irntabie topics coii\J bf/hung to iup or tlicm, and faithlully to maintain, 
tl?c injury of the peace »5f thp^^fornmunity. support, and dcfjpnd, to the utmost of their 
The Petition was tlien brought up and j^ower, the'Succesiioii to the crown in his 
?cad, setting foitly'^ majesty’s 'familvj against all persons 

That the n^tioners beg leave mast whomsoever; tlnit by those oaths they 
%^sc^pcciruliy yf splicit the favourable at- fiave renounced and abjured obedience 
of House to the peculiar con- and ^llegiance unto any other person 
<litM)>^f ti/e Homan tJal!K)lipi»of Ireland, claiming or pictcnding a right to the 
. —Xjfiveie penal now in Ilirce crowu of this realm; that they have re- 

againstthern ; ii the peti/oners appear to jeeted as unchristian and impious* to be-, 
the House to pcr^everiT w'itli more rfifin heve the iVetc&lable doctrine that it is 
lomraon cai ncstncs'li in their humble so- lawful in any ways to injure.any pers^ 
liciintions lor the abrogation of these laws, or persons whomsoever, unde^^^pre^4f!o 
and fur a free admission to the blessings of their being heretics, and rl^-j i.’idl un- 
and benefits of t^s civil constitution of Christian and impiou,s priiioq^e, that no 
thl^counYtyjTljey trust tliat their perse- faith is to be,kept with herpK^; that it is 
verance will bo view-ed YalW!f'‘a6 a proof no article of their iuituTukifl fiH'y renounce, 
of their just title to thy libortywhich they reject; and abjure the opinion, that princes 
«^pk, and of their sincerity in As pmsuit, cxcomniuhlcated b/the pope and council, 
than as the roult itf any sentiment hostile or by authority wllJt^oever, may be 
tlic peace tfr.tvuc inUMcsts *of tliis cm- d^epdsetfor murdeied by tlicir subjects or 
pirc; the petitioners sliouldsincerely dread b;,( any person whatsoeverthat they do 
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not believe that the pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign prince, prelate, slate, or po¬ 
tentate, hath or ought to have any tem¬ 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, supe¬ 
riority, or pre-eminence within this realm; 
that they firmly beliethat no act in it¬ 
self unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever 
be justified or excused by or under pretence 
or colour that it was done for the good of 
the church, or hi obedience j:o any ecclesias¬ 
tical power whatsoever; and that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither 
are they^jjereby required to bcliev/^ or 
profess that iHt pope is infallible, or that 
they are bound to qn^ordei in its own 
naturt^'nimoral,^thou<;;h the popc'or'any 
eoclesiaf*tical power should issue or dif^’ot 
such order, bfit tliat on the co'iU/ary they 
hold that It would bo sinfid in them to 
pay any respect or obcdietu'c thereto; 
tbat^lhey do not bclie>ie ,tkU any sin 
whatsoever committed by them can bo|m‘- 
given at the mere will of any pope, ^pr V’ 
any priest, or of any pciJ>on or porsOjiifd 
whaliocvrr,4tijLf.SjjaU*--i«iy person who re¬ 
ceives alisoliifivn without a sincere sorrow 
for Such sin, and^ firm and iincciQ reso- 
lution^o avow! future giult, and to atAxe 
to (lod, so far frirni obtaining thereby 
an^remission of !ij,s sin, incurs thcf addi¬ 
tional guilt of violating a sacrament, and 
by the same solemn obligations they are 
bound and firmly pledged to defend to 
the utmost of tlieir power the settlement 
and arrangement of property in Ireland, 
as established by the laws now in bein^;; 
that have declared, disavowedi and 
solemnly abjured any intention to sul^ert 
the present church establishment foi^ \he 
purpose of substituting Catholic esta¬ 
blishment in its stead ; and tli-jy have so¬ 
lemnly svyorn that thej^will not exercise 
any privilege to which they are’or may 
become entitled to disturb and weaken 
the Protestant religion or Protestapt go-, 
vornment in Ireland; the petitioners can, 
with perfect truth, assure the House, that 
^the political and moral principles asserted 
by th CSC solemn and spoctal l^^sls are not 
merely in unison with their fixed princi- 
phr^bu^expressly inculcated by the rc- 
ligioff*PWw 4 l they profess; and they do 
most hura^/trust,^that, as professors of 
doctrines ^i(h permit tests to be 
taken, thev 3 fSitetpp^ to the iicfuse to 
be cntitjieclto theffull enjoymcKt i)f*reli- 
gious freedom under*^thc happy eons*tilu- 
tion of these realms; frequently has the,,; 
Jogiolttture of Ireland borne testrmoaj^'.to 
the unifoim 'peaceable demeanor m the 
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Irish Roman Catholics, to Allur acknow¬ 
ledged merits as good and do; fal subjects^ 
^to the wisdom and sbund puli 7 of admit- 
'(ing them to all die blessings of a frct> 
constitution, aud^it thus binding^ together 
all clashes of tnc* people by diutual inte¬ 
rest and mgtual afiection, yet may tho 
petitioners represent to tho House with 
sincere regret and deep solicitude, that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland slill re¬ 
main subject to severe and humiliating 
laws, rigidly enfiji^^ed and universally 
felt, and inlliclina» upon lliem divers in¬ 
jurious and vexanous disabilities, incapa¬ 
cities, privations, and penalties, by reason 
,)f their coii'cientioiis vullicrence to sh (5 
religious doctrines of their forefathers; 
for^ini^rc thrin twenty yej*’s the pi ogress 
ofj rcligioiLs f’lLLdom has been obstructed, 
and,, uinlst other ch.isiian nations have 
hastened to unbind* tlic jvtters imposed 
upon religious dissent, the Itoman Ca¬ 
tholics ol Ireland liavc^^i'niainud unre¬ 
lieved; the penal laWs r^crate for no* 
useful or meiitorious purpo>c, affording 
no aid Vo the con^titutimi m cirjrch or 
state, not attaching affection lo either, 
they arc efficient only for objccis of dis- 
.pnlon^Aiul diialtbction, tliey separate the 
I Protestant from the Catholic, and with¬ 
draw both fiom the public good, they ir¬ 
ritate man against his fellow-creature, 
alienate the subject from the state, and 
leave the Roman Catholic community but 
a precarious and impel feet protection, as 
the reward of fixediand unbroken allegi¬ 
ance; thcipetitioners forbear lo detail the 
n^ieroiis ynca sacities and inconveniences 
in?rurted'"by j/iose laws, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, upfm’the ^loman Catholic cornnt^i- 
nily, or toUwell upon the Immilialing and 
ignominious system oT^clusion, reproach, 
and suspicion, which tn^ generate and 
keep alive; perhaps nq ojtlreit age or natioiv 
has ever witnessed severitieJ^nDre ve^- 
tious, or*i: 2 /|ictions more taJi^tiny^haii ^ 
thole which have long cnfata»iiiixi?nvi 
of which but toiu large a porTion still re- 
riWns; relief freyn thvsc disabilities and 
j)cnait?5s they have sought threugh every 
ciianiicl that has appeared to them to be 
legitimate and elij;iblc; they have never 
cou^jientiously violated, or sought to 
violate,, the known laws rf thJ lanOpoor 
hm e theyTW*suv,d .iteir object in any 
other manner than such as has been 
usually adlicred to,- and apparently the 
best calculated to c(r<iecl and commu¬ 
nicate thcii^ united sentiinc^its accurately 
without tumirit, and to obviate all pretext 
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for assertion; that the Koman Catholid' their favourable cotiaideration iht whole 
community It large Wre indifferent to the of their condition,'their numbers, their 
pursuit of their freedom; the petitioners* services, their merits, and their sufferings; 
can affirm wiili perfcctiaiaceri^, that the^ and as the petitioners are conscious of the 
havo no Jatrjnt views to no^ secret purity of tlicir motives and the integrity 

or sinister objects to attain, any such of^their principles, they therefore humbly 
imputation must be effectually rcpeljed, pray to be restored to the full and unqua- 
as they humbly conceive, b}** the conside- lified enjoyment of the rights, and privi- 
ration *of their numbers, their property, leges of the constitution ot their country, 
their known principles and character; to bo freed fro^h all penal and disabling 
their object is avowid^nd direct, earnest [ laws in force against thorn, on accouiiit 
yet natural, it extendsko an equal parti- | of thtir religious faith, and that they may 
<‘ipat]on of the civil rigftts of the constitu- 1 tli^rfliy become mote nort’/iy**^ well as 
tion of their country equally with their i^orc capable,of pi,^otmg tlio substantial 
f»llpw-subjccts of all other religious por^ interest? of this gre^'empre/’ ^ 
suasions, it extends no faithcr; they would | On the motion, that the Petition do lie 
cheerfully concede the enjoyment of, on the tablfS 

civil and leligious liberty to all mankiRd, 1 Sir John Nichnll rose, merely to protest 
they ask no more for thVmsrlvcs; they agaidst two positions that had been laid 
seek not tlic possession of offices,' but down in tlu^ course of this discussion; 
niLTc eligibility to office, in common with one was tliat of ilie hon. gentleman, who 
their rcilow'-citi'»;cn5, not power or ascen-, as^Vniecl that the question was now con- 
,dancy over aify >Jass of people, but the .JhIccI) and that, in fact, nothing remained 
bare permission ^ rise from tlicir prostrate foV'^i)sid('r*r«fyn but t!ie s >il of securities 
posture, am^o stand erect in tlie cpipire ; with which the mea.^ure sSiouUTbe acconi** 
in Ulus'* o^iTbsir/g the I^gi^lature, the panird. lie profi sted against an assump- 
jjclitionerJ are naturally dc^iious to cun- ti^ihcUtlieqiiestion wa.,Tedujccd to^ucha 
ciliate all opinions and obviate all objec-^^lrrowpoint. In>a}]ngtbij>,hebeggedlobe 
lions, and they cnleitaiii a conscidK?jJWrS^indeiiit,ood as having no religious antijm- 
conviction that all impartial opinions may thie*^; he should as cordially rejoice as any 
be conciliated, and all rational objections , man could at the arrival of the time when 
to tlicir emancipation defeated, by the , those concessions could be made with safety 
measure of domestic nomination of their to tlic estahlislu'd church of the country, 
bishops, a measure in which their prelates ; When they could be given with safety, 
Iiavedcclarcd their readiness to concur,a^d ' then w'ould ho^be found their advocate, 
w hich, if introduced by tlie proper autho- j TIra otlt,er opinion against which he pro- 
rity in their church, would Jiieel, the most^ testtV^was, that bO fondly and eorluflently 
cordial approbation of tbc^aYile^ic peo-’ indulged uy the hon. baronet and gallant 
pie,of Ireland ; if, in thus humbly submit- ! gen'lral opposite, that the time had now- 
ting tlieir depressed conciitior/^'and their arri\‘'^‘d wlicq sut*ccss must crown their 
earnest hopes to the^nsideration of the ^deavours. , In this anticipation of suc^ 
House, tlie petitio^i^rs would dw'ell upoiy' cess attic enjsuingtiebate, be could by no 
great numl^f*s^, and the property, oy means participate; on the contrary, his 
t^« Koman (VUioiic^ of Ireland, already | notion on that point w£is quite the reverse; 
so ci:‘j^idcra!po and so rapidly jppreasing | fOr, so/ar from seeing any thing more fa- 
to consequent nmjl(^mportr,nt j vouKiblij to the Catholic cause, in the pre*- 
contriCutim>^ the cxi^Dncics of the | sent stato and circumstances of the ynited 
state, they woultf^o w, not with kingdom and of Europe, from those of a 
view of exciting un^r^^lhy moti^ac'S tor I former periotl, he thought he saw a va- 
concession, tut in the^onest hope of sug-** ricty of reasons for thinking that it by 
gesting legitimate and rational grounds of means stood on a better fooling; / it 

constitutional relicf^^niay the pctitiSi^crs did when last discussed. Sui|*i was his 
thej^^itli Jacurt«i^d j^Iv interested the view, but he would rca(^Tvc the i*masons on 
•iSle 01 thlatffSflr hum>jle/^;^«ficaiien, which opinion was gifcuided until 
presume to appeal VdJ^he wdsdom add the pr 9 pW‘itage of the dcliate arrived, 
benignity of the tiausc on bekalf of a The rfjition was than ordered to*lie on 
very numerous, ind'(strious, affectionate, (he table has was also a petition to tlie 
and faithful body ot people, the Roman presented by Mr. W, Smith 

Catholics of IreraAd; and tp pray that frorft Roman Catholics of Warwick 
the House may be pleascij to take ^into and Staffordshire. 

*1 » i 
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PetiItons KEhAriNG TO Refohm, 

^C.] Sir/jf, said, lie hold in 

his hands a petition Iroiu the inhabitants 
of Dunfermline and its vicinity, |)raving 
for parliani'Cn t,i ry lelocm. The petition^ 
was couched in most ics|K'Cll\d t(‘rins, aiuT| 


wution of taxation—all ,oth|r remedies 
wore futile. The cliiincelhir^ of the cx- 
»fhe(]iK‘r would find himself * before two 
fcMis uen* expired^ compellJl to leduce 
tlie inteu.^^^ the national 


wiiere 


W Oidd 


like all the others wdiuh he had piesenti d ' not^scLn 
from that part of the coiinti\, it t^tated ' 
that the petitioners were sulleiin;; '•cvcielv 
under a depression of trfcdt*, (-‘(CcMoikiI 
by the grievous burthens to ulneh they 
were subject. With respeet to Speneean 
Societies,^ley existed at all, in*»'»L> 
very large and po[)uioas tuun, they luii!, 
never^cen hcau'- h MlTthev u tne |)i(vis;ht 
forwarR in the debati s ol p^iiiiaii^eiit. i V-t think oi n liev 
They prayed,lor a full, (air lysej liee re¬ 
presentation ol' tile IhiUscof C'oniiiiops, 
totally imlependciit ol the influenct o'.’the 
Ci'oun. They likewise paitiiTahn iy called 
the attention ol ihe llmi^e the 'late of 
the representatinn ot Scoilaiid, wkiVdi 
they considered as no represL'nlaiion tit aj 
liOrd eWi/af-p saxJ, that ing ir 
years he hacTit -TIleiTip the neiglibouihoGd 
of Dunfeimime, and then those persons 
wdio ^vere now "ijietitiDinng, inaiiitan^ed 
themselves Ify the manufactures \\hid> 
wore established in that part of thej coun¬ 
try ; but now, in (5ommon with so many 
other manufactures in this country, they 


lu. I he inj 
\ Ml lie o'’ 


aal <(eht. 
ni>? iL 


Ami 
id they 
f i.nid reduced one- 
half, arul all*otl'rr projiirty redinred ni 
\alue. d'hey Knrul it at ])resentmeces- 
saiv to j-ijiu cxfl'cipier bills to support 
an eiuiraunis miiita’■' e/^ablLshment. Aiul 
i’or uhat? ro kLtprown ihe people, wloi' 
W'Me Mill, r.ijg u!k /’1 an ni'^uppoi table tax¬ 
ation. 'tli(‘ 0 p.l\ relie; v\ liKh they were 
to obtai.a u.is the Cntlngn tax. 'fhey^iid 
llu'io li om th.(‘ otin 
heavy and giindlng taxes—Iroiu tiu *5311 
la.’J'loV instanec', wliich t(>ok 'iOw a 3 ear 
fioin eveiy pooi'n, ’*1 in the kingdom. Bv 
the '*nalt and salt taxes •'lone, the people 
paid more than all the lilglicrclasst'^ twice 
told. It was, pcriiaps, i^^less to petitl.nu 
but still if they did not sk now, it would 
soon be too late. a(\ lately seen 

many peisons lyin" starvii*;^- about tin: 
hedges and ditcTicS. Tliat the lA ,dif‘r lank,^ 
were unable longer to bear th ^ burthen, 
was proved by the metisure wliicli tin* 
•"clloi of the exchequer was about to 
pro|)osc. Tliat ineasuK’, however, wouhl 
not relieve that class of men by wl»om the 




had fallen into dcca_v, in consequence of i present petition was prcseulcil; and with 


the burthen of taxation, till at last the 
wages of the workmen were altogether 


rosp'ect to industry, good inoiaU and rt 
ligion, the conduct of no class of men 


inadequate to their supporb Unless a di- > w^m more piancworlhy tbnii that of il, 
minution of taxation should take jdacev it I present petitioners.* 
was iiflpobsible that the people coedd. be 1 Mr. (Fcu/tll^ rose to make an ohsciva- 


relieved, and so long as places kiid, Jen- ! tion on ^rf^^gestifTn now made by tiic 
sioiis should he the reward of subsavi- noble lord, or the second or tliiid tiipe, 
ency, so long would the barth^ms contiMie, which w^a» Jiothmg loss than a delibeiaii 
and those persons lem^nn unrelieved, k' |.nroposal for a brea^jj ol’ public faith will; 
was necessary, therefore, that pa'dianien- I the jiublic Cieditor—lljiropositioii wdiicb 
tary refoini should take place—tliat that j ije trusted, not even thd^uhoriiy of tin' 

noble lord would be sufllcfLU to iinpr^<" 
on the good sense and good^jnncmUw of 
th^ gieat1f^c‘ ;s of the lintidi .... 


House should be pin^td—•that its mem¬ 
bers sliould act fin the benefit if the 
countiy at I.nge, and not with^a vi^ew 
merely to the ciicmnstanees of their ow .i 
families, or the rewards,which miglit be 
given to them. All assi^tanc^e by way of 
i^sue of exchequer bills, whether to the 
exKjat two nnllioijf» or filty millions, 
wouhruelVurjtl unavailing—all came out 
of the poAets of the people. He had 
lately beeudoUn into the d’ Kent, 

where he tfould not help being stii/ck with 


could not Cun 
active in 

true prh 
than bhat piopounc! 


: '^nmo?R'lfc - 


. Vi 

moi’ivc a proP':'i 
its VmciiJ--, or more contiary 
“ \ri^e of national fiiilb, 
dcA by the ill'oblc lord. 


:cn- 


Loid observed, that wlien he 

broijght foiwiird thefootion, wliicli it wa^ 
hi^ inti‘ntiun to .siibn^iKt^. the 
thir w^ul.i bel**..ii'.seen whSne* 

tlfcrc w»as any tlui^ifTK'rogatory to national 
honour ii^ the reductwu of the interest of 


seeing \lie mansions^ot the cuuAjfry.g 
tlemcn almost all dcfc^rted, and ao be let j the natioinl debt. t 
or sold, the fannlies having leJ't^hj coj* Mr. said, tlia^having already 

t,y. T lit 01 ^ 3 'relief w hich the chajteHIor ' thrown out hints of his opinion on tlic 
of ihc exchequer could grant; was acKmi- | sqbj^ct;^ he sli^iuld think himself deficient 
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in pulitical cliurage if lie remained altoge»/| 
thcT ^ilent oh the pr^eaent occasion. He 
did not think, however, that the subject 
ought to coAie bciote the House in a b}f 
way; he, tlipugiit this a improper 

mode of* entering on a^question \)r this 
sort, which he wished to seew taken uo at 
large on its own grounds. Whatever opi¬ 
nion l^c cnteitained on die subject, he 
should have no objection to deliver it 
vvlicn the questw^^. ^amabefore the House. 

Ordered to lie on tn'f table. 
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deal science, together with thq t)mutical 
illustrations of th^ra which history af¬ 
fords, are discussed at its meetings; that, 
under the regulation for the admission of 
pic^bers, the society consists, and has 
Ifl^ays consisted/exclusively of persons 
who have been members of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, the 
college at Maynooth, one of the four inns 
of court in En^^land, the faculty of advo¬ 
cates of Scotland, or King’s nins in Ire- 


K 


land; that visitors arc permitted to be in- 
troj^ced by members as,JjA<ffeis only, 
Pktition of the AcadcxMical So- l^ch mcrabur bcing.considcrcd responsible 
ciETV.] jMr. IVilbcrforu rose to presentiTor the rct-pcitabih^-ojE 'ia^ery stianger he 
Petition from L*ertain members of thy ] inav in*troducc; tliat, upon the 'passing 

c/f tlic former acts of parliament for the 


Academical ISocicty, who had applied for 
a licence under the bill passed m tlfc 
sent session for preventing seditious meet¬ 
ings, and to whom that licence had been 
refused. Tlie was of the most re- 

opectabje niture;^ but when a deputation 
of tlie'memb«^i:5 had opplicd to the Lon- 


\lon sessions for pt'rrnission to continue^ 
their diseussid^?''/:ivi*'e of the sittinii: in 
gistrate** rfjtfscd to gra^/.>ho licefiee, on 
the giouni tiiat it was tlie'rtTtention oi the toujff] 
act of paniament to prevent political dis- |j^#?uc 


parlia 

suppiessioii' of seditious assemblies, the 
socMty caused applications to be made 
for a licence to hold its meetings, \Ybich 
was granlet/ anil renewed fiooi time to 
tU'V) during the opoiation of those acts; 
J;/»ji;it,>upon the, passing of an act in the 


jwniV»'J!jii‘nt scs//'^3trcircfed, an act for the 
[/ I b'Utcr pA'Vention yt ‘^siLditiofts meetings 
and aXembltcs,” it was (lc*tcrmined again 
lor a licence; ^Jiat, in pui^uance 
uch determination, a pctrltion was pre- 


cussion altogether, llow such an«»«tfH^gitf^entcd, by a deputation ot members ofilic 


pretation of the act could have beci/j^ut 
forth by these magistrates, he was at a Joss 
to imagine. lie could only say, that he 
hidiseir, as well as others wlio had assemted 
to the bill, had never imagined that such 
a construction would be put uponyf^^Jid, 
indeed, tlie declaiatiMi iinphptf total igr 
norance of the act itsolu. ^dwever, a' 
the question had been 'uN^ided against 
this society, and as no appcj^vcv^ open to 
it, Ww inomhcr.N were cimpeljvd to have 
recourse to the Ilou 
The reiition 


society, to the luagibtxites of the city of 
London, in general quarter sessions as¬ 
sembled, at tlic Justice hall in the Old 
Bailey, on 'fuesday the IJtJi instant, pray¬ 
ing that a licence might he granted, au¬ 
thorizing theii^and the other members of 
tlic Academical Society to hold their 
n^jCtings as lieretoiorc for the iA.\esliga- 
tio^ pnilHlibcussion of philosophical, hte- 
rary, liistorical, and political questions; 
thav on Frida}' the Ibtli instant, the 


Wj 


' me ibtli instant, 

J.«ouiV, after* haviiijg considered the peti- 
then read, Bettiiirn \on, vefusud^jj-imt the licence, it being 


C Stated by U'A) out of the four magistrates 


forth, 

TJiat the JTcadomical 

life ^ar 179o, in u private ciicle 

members iKTving become jj^rt })i' quartw'r sessions being provided 


-.'-'''■'r j'y — 

Society origi- [ piesentfaOnat the object of the act was to 
prevc]* all political discussion i 

the Univerfiity,^it^^* VJxtord; 1 that^) optical frani the decision of the 


whatsoever i 


ovemhej^J*?^, 
its meetings witht 


resident in Loncras^hc 
there in the montli^f 
and has sinc^ coiUim 
out interruption to thrf^present time; that 
the objects of the solely, as settled its 

*ion 

and JjHSfStSical 
roll*d\Ving rcstn^;- 
1 theolpgy shall 
that no observation 


iety absembleij^.'Pjy the act, the petitioners are compilledto 


rules, are^tlm invei^^ation and discu 

questions, subject to* 
tions, that contrev 
not he introduced, a 
shall be made upon 'any living^ character 
of the United kingdom, under which re¬ 
gulations ilio -general prii^hles of poli- 
f VOL. XXXVI. 1 r * 


apply for rdief to the House; that the 
members of the society being person** 
either in or preparing for the learned pro¬ 
fessions, or other departments hii public 
life, the acquirement of the habit of pub¬ 


lic discussion is to them oi' tlie greatqait 
imporUyice; and that feeling the benojfie 
deriv,fed(^*that respect ‘from the Acade¬ 
mical S<X;iefy, they 6eg to present their 
^gqevan'*e^to the attention of the House; 
anci they regi et that they ajre compelled 
to Ivttrude tliemseUcs upon ihe attention 
(C) 
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of’iho House, and pray that tliey may re- ll 
ceivc such a‘;sistance^and iclief as under 
the* circumstances tlic Houbo may tliiiik 
(it to giant.” 

]Mr. ('. (h-nntf jun. *said, be bad |tbo„ 
honour oF being a member of tlie SociCTv 
of AcM(leuiicj, and was greatly astonished 
when lit* heard of the very unwanantahle 
exercise of authority by whiclia licence 
had been refused to so res^oectablc and in- 
teJhgcnt a body, 

Sir M, JV. liid/rfj said,, that before lu* 
had knov\^ii>*lt,it this petition would mivc 
been piCwScntcd, lie had gi\cn notice 


.!/■ L2« 

, and conse- 
whethcr the 


motion on the 


ijinit from the petition itscll*, 

(jncntly could not asgeitain 
icoiiduct of the magistrates had been guid¬ 
ed by any piivatc opinion a(i to tlic na¬ 
ture of tli(N:<4i.*ie^ or the charaqters of its 
nifinlx^T*?. But taking tlui alleviation oi 
the petition that the liceni^c was reluscd 
under the idea that it was the intention of 
tile legLslatuie to prevent all mcetipgs for 
tile purpo-^c of political discussion to be 
correct, he could oidy#.r-iy, that no one 
A\ho had sal in lliuf^Tfouse during the dis¬ 
cussions on that {ncabure could imagine 
that such was its iiilention. The diserc- 

-^ ...V. s;r-^’'perf" IloVisIicd tgi call V^tion left to the magistrates under this bill 

lo tln^ecollc{ tion of tlic House, (icxt^onc \,vas tliat which had hetn described iirtRe 
of the strongqm arguments uigcd hy that I eloijucnt nords ol lord Mansiicid, It nc- 
side oi’tlic Ilouso against the bi/j was tins 1 vt't t‘i'.teied into the hcails of those ivho 
very cnciimstance—that a power w?uld | ptoposod the .*‘''asnie to prevent cvci y 
thus, be put into the bonds of nuigi'-lratc.s j di^ctiosion by any ulenicn Jiowever cn- 
wliich inigiit be (as in‘tlii^ ca-e it had i liglitcncd, and fur Jjiiifjj.cs however in- 
been) niisusud; and whidi would tiMnfUo I nocent. ^ 

destroy tlie most valuable lig.ht of^ iluj ; Lord Milton was a^' lY^aoi-ant a.s the 
lishmen—iliat ^)f iKhun'.n* ru'sioiw-.''It ;<iriglit hon. gciulcinan of lIiL^mulives of the 
was almost* impnosilile to cobcMivc how' ^Jag^stratos in llie ^..^^hiiinslancc; but 
such a consti ubtion could b,ive biCjii put ; he hoped, as light Iiohit giintlernap 
on d)^ Ui't; hut «rf)ter rncli an occinrincc, ! wa*-Ignorant'oi the motives o!l their con¬ 
it became tbc duty ot miiiistcis to ! duct, he w'ould icel it his diay to make 
tlik oppoi tunity of declaring their opin-*^ •^-^umpiir} ; because, as the petition 
ions on tins impofvant subject. Ihoiigli' nod .'’food, it w'as as mucli a pclitimi agaui^t 
the inagistrati s-j who in this case Iiad out- I the iloiisc loi passing the act in rjnestion, 
stepped the bouiitK ol liie Il/.v, had not ' .is against tlic* inagi-tratcs for refusing the 
wiltull} .‘ransgrcsscd it, yet it was not iin- I licence 
probable, that among the motives w Inch 
induced tlieni to take the voiirsc they liad 
pursucil, wMs the opinion that llu'w: in^e 

feience miglit be agiecable to those lii|[h ^_, . ..... . 

in office. Ho womd call to tlui^rcc^Mcc- \ tlie rase# in^rao uclion 
tion ol t!u‘ House and the niagK>tracy,|i]je ' take pk^e a distance 
explanation of cliscictirtnarv poweiy as ' ‘ - 

those* Wo'tJs weru used in atts ot r/rlu 
nicnt. “'I'liat discietio\t,” saijl lo^-d .Man 
field, “ should lie a soiiriii (lis6iB';;*tion gnul 
by Iiiw'; It should he it luh*, non iretciimn- 
eil by individual huinour, arbitrarAvagiiw, j 
and fanciful, but legal and icgnlar, v Jlc ' 
would ask vvhetlici tlic conduct of flic r^'- j 
gistrafc’s 111 this instance had bi'cn iruidctr ' 


In the piCsmt instance, where 
the giievance admitted oi speedy coni- 
lad I (<om the proximity of the paitics', 

jor- ' HouX^yinight inti I ieie and allord a rc- 
*/incdy ; bAt 'i^h'S could not so easily be 


)ns which might 
from town. He 
hoped, tlt^^cfoif, lliat some mode mtglit 
be found ot kteping the act operative 
s to in good ptS^ses, and entirely 
uppressing tlie po&siWily of such abuses 
s the piesent. 

as pai^pj 


^-- - J IV iii.v* I./. wit JIJ till 

by a discretion sound, legal, Andregulai— > ol it. 

.. I. . ,1 .. .. k _ 1 . .. I 1 __ ■ .1 I r f . 


Mr Ih i)ii^ham said, tlia 
liad 

tlic niagi>Liar 
longer in the 


^^hethcr it had not indeed been in tin 
e^remc< vague, aibitrary, and lan- 
ciful, aftd , picjudicial to the liest 
intere.^ts of tiic subject? He hoped nn- 
risters would stand forward a;.uj declare 
that the ifragistratcs had totally irJ.sundcr- 
stood the act , it^ they did not ^o, he 
should give notice immediate*!^ vh [x bill to 
CX|)lain the act in question. ' 

Mr, Bathiird knew nothing of tb«iase 

which hud been brought before the ifouse 


I discu-ti..na\ - ly" j. 
WithoutiUi 

tUiC government 
ould become the 
cautious such an 
ake it, in parting out 
^!i such a power. If 
vested ill some of the 


Ill, JSC to consi 
occurrence should 
of it* own hands \v 
tli^J power had bee 
g^j4<Ma ^i op posit 

^^lo hacPjlTtseift^w jthe petition, in such 
liands oUch powJ^^r*iglit pcihap«i have 
been salcly entrust'd.' But the House, 
on the first alarm Oi‘ .some society, with 
an uncoiilh name, wlycli*hardly anyone 
lyij heard; 'aiijd to the exact nature or cx- 
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!2n J^irTnhijr/tam Address and Peliiton, AvnxL 28, 1817. 

tent of whicll no one could speak, had de-J to prevent any person from signing more 
livered to evtry ihagibtratc in the countiy than one name, anti to exclude all those ' 


-r»- -- J 

a power so liable to abuse. It was to such 
men as aldtf man Domville and aklernidti 
\loshna Jpnallhan JSmiili—hej^^ned them 
to tlicir Ifbnour—who leall the act of par- ,1 
hament, to apply whiUever ijioaning to it 
, they pleased. Thcii decision was Itnal 
and without appeal—tlie ca^e, lliLMcfore, 


who wcie under 
ihiys moic, the 
12,.k)0, and to 


T Lwer 
pVeve 

. I ! 


^<Venty-onc. In a few 
atures amounted to 
nt a concourse of 
-j)eoplc hoin the n/w^liboui ing villages, it 
was deemed expedient not to buffer the 
petition to r( main longer, Ic'it tumult might 
be occasioned by tlie nmliitudc; 


b which 

of the petitioners w’as wiihout a remedy. I would liock to^etlicr. It was therefore 
He trusted, hmjpti'cr, yhea any of ihc i fioiii tlie fown of Birmingham alone that 
niag'stratcs wdio wcu-zealous in their j ihe signatures were collected, which might 
exertions under this act'made applications j be r|jiiciil:ited to rcpic.sent a u^^^lalion of 
to govei mnent, they would show the same | Or (30,000 souii^ piohabTy the v\holo 
inipaitiality towards them as they prufes- ^f the poor jiApula.vip of ^tliat town. This 
their ficts in a iudicial capa-^ petit!on*proceeded oii^no'theorics^vhat- 

erer* it urjjed no arguments or views coi> 
nected, however lemotely,* with party 
qiic^ioii^.. ll was astalemciit, in Imrnhle 
but earnest ^ncl impressive language, of 
the degree o'l^mi^^ny, approaching nearly 


,(H\ard. their ficts in a judicial c 
citv. No names could be inoie respccta- i 
ble than tlios-j rilixed lo the petitioi*, l|ut ' 
the hliinJer of the magijtiatcs’, for siioli I 
he was compellial to call it, hail not been [ 

:Hatcd in sufficiCiHJy strong teims: they! 
had not merely go^e out of their way lo to 4espair, to which that once fluunshing 
stifle political* discussion, but to buppi e^s I,, wn *i-as now reduced. Before ho moved 
Societies instituted purely for the ]>ui|)osl*s rTli.'Jjhe petitimi ilc*».‘jad, he sliould state 
of instiuction^;? a>L'arthib operation of tii/ thi^L thc -v*ihery whiciiWas lilt w'as far 
net had jioWieen connxnfijjo thc)>ri. He fiom (ycnasing. ^riieie *had, a short 
had icasoijto know that h v^iiltar soculy tim^go, betm an intluj^ of uideis; but 
had been put down,” as ii vv^as calletl by tJ^iTwas found to be tempoKiry, uftd the 
the vicc-clianeellor of the iinivcii>iJLr^.,^f^jri«i.strcss was greater tlian cvci. The statc- 
Cambndgo. That tins circumstance/-as inent w*1iich lie had maje on tiic 1 Jth of 

Maiclihad been too mucli conoborated 
' by the accounts from Birmingham. It was 
then cleaily shown that the niisciy, far 
from diminishing, was on tlie increase. 
'l‘he average assessment to the poor-rates 
during jtlie last 12 months w'as !•(/. in 
the poifiul; tlie avciacc of the List six 


ronnecteil with the late act he only con- 
icctuufl fiom Its being immediately sub- 
scijuent to the passing of that measure. 

Hrdered lo he on the tabic. 

AODItRSS AND IViri lON OJ^^riE 1)1* 
^JRES.SED JMkCHANICS OJ'’ Hi AM.] 

iMi*. sai l, i-t—ih\l oOen been 


A 

‘wilths was at the rate of 12^., of the last 
l4Tre^‘^Months J;3v., of the last week! Is k/., 
the® complaiiUb of large •})orl^ns of Ins and jiisavciagefellsliortoftlicsum actually 
majesty'b s ibjects, but he never performed * rjcpc^led in4,lie same propoition, as Iks. 

distressing as fell sliortr of 17/. 8(/. The expendlturG 

iJiat moment, boB/^ccause the evil wa^ Iiid, 1^ ^scv,).ttt^eeks, been t or .300/. 
' nuich inor^^xt<»nsive in its pressiircJ; al}t)ve actually raised by the rates, 

imer period, and because | agd ICpI. per week above tiic expendi- 
‘-ar stuti-'" comp.^>with the j lure Qran) 

was fyfit and uns*a- 
tisfackory. Tlid'S^BtioV jjnich he had to 

present, was signed^A^ iparly the vyliule*] hut he sliouid not deal fairly with the 

r *1 . 1.1... . m ^. tt . -i • i* « i i 


lure grany foimer pciiod of distiess, Jiow'- 
cv^'A' gT^at. These facts would be sufK- 
^lont to awaken the attention of the IJouso, 


of the laboiwing popll&Ton of tll^ great 
town of Birmingliamy'J'o prepare this* 
petition no public nie^/ing Iiad been^ield, 
not even any publii^’^tice had been giyou 

three copies having 


n giA 

■ signat^*f„A^iit 

•la.Tl iii*^in’ere)^ 
parts of the town, junl /le fagt having be¬ 
come known, in less t^ciVfoity*ei{flit hours 
11,000 names were oflixcd. At eacli of 
the places when? tl\e petition wtis placed, 
several persons of respectalilky attoit^ 


House or the pctitioneis, if by ilid not 
state his opinion that the distre*is wlh, to 
a great degiee, beyond the power of the 
House to relieve. It^ was mere vanity, 
not to speak (^^isrespeeifully of the propo¬ 
sal of I’lc chancellor of llie cfii hecjucr, 
for any to expect a Loan of a uiilhon, 
or a millPp*tmd a Iiall^ could pioduce any 
tMjl|ficicnt ridicf. This was manifest by the 
faef^ llkat to relieve the poisons who had 
sigmjd llie petition in his iiand, near half 
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a milliorf yearly.would be required on a | that liis labourisoflessvalueth u formerly; 
moderate calculation. ^.How was it to be 1 m all former times the IcfoouJ of an Eng- 
expected then that the sum would spread Jishmari could produce a sufficient quan- 
over not only the inhabitants of Ihrmipg- Uty of tke good things oflife,jnot only for 
ham and a popuhiriol three times]; as Jiis own niN^cnance, but tol prpvidc an 
great in its vicjnity, but those distrrets .ample ivjmunerat^n to his coonti^ and to 
which, tliough they suffered less, still his employers, and they presume to believe 
suffered dreadfully? (Jreatly though he thatf the labqur of an Englishman is bU!l 
lamented the necessity and their want j comjrclent to produce a far greater fjuan- 
of power to relieve it, it^,was proper to ] tity ofthe grnrd things ofhfe than is hum- 
state that no one immediate step could , hie maintenance r(iquires^\'^*hat some cause 
afford any tolerable prospect of perma- j which tiicy caiinotYnt?eibtuudhas deprived 
irent amelittSjjtion, except tliat gesf ’ial indubLiy of its rewlird, and has left them 
change of policy which was the oiTt*', witliont employment and viilliout bread, 
sort of relief v;hicJ>^statc*jiiien &hould\and almost wiiliout hope; tliey have no 
consider, thoug^i not so immccflate as !\ongcr any demand loi' their hibour/ii^r 
that of which a vain and delusive sera- I any bread for their families, their lile has 
blancc was now held forth. \\’^iat relief i hcfonie u jOIo^s to their sounti y and bur- 
that change of policy did afford nw^lit tl^msome to iiit*nselves, it would be better 
be safely granted by parlianu''nt, and be- for them to die tlic^n >'• Jive, for then they 
neficially received hy •thc^ country—it should hear no nion«thi^-..-ies of their chil- 
would be deeply rooted and stable ini^its dren, tlicir Iicarts wo.Md no longer be 
effects on the people at large, aiul<cv^ I wounded by tlicbigiit oT su^'Ibiings winch 
at this time, udth imme^^te vthey indeed .share, but wliiqii they cannot? 

relief, would not Lj aljjogcther I'r^^lfectivtl. V'hcvc; they implo^^. -rh'^loube not to 
The petition was then read. pur- j nnsundiiv^standiJ,’^.-^;kplcssiol1^'fthose bit- 
ported to bo Address’and Pension, ter suffLriug.i^,. nich they endil e, hunger 
of thef Diatrtssed Mechanics of Birnu^jV | and poverty and tlLstitss lul/c indeed 
liiUP, and sat forth, \t ''•b^i^d all things aiouiul them, but tiuy 

That the thereunder signed Inhahi- IfaV** not clianged flic petitioners, tht*y 
tants of the town oi Jhimintrham beg leave Jiave not changed tliat devoted loyalty 
to approach tlie House, and foinform them wdncli as good subjects tlicy feel tovvaids 


of their forlorn and miserable situation ; 
accustomed fiom their cailiest infancy to 
habits of continual labour, ilieyhavc nev^r 
licen fov".aid to obtrude thou* humble in¬ 
terests upon the p.ubiic etlention, tut tfjey 
liave always p]ac^.‘l conlidcnee in tlic . 
dom and iubticc of narl^'imcnt and of thcu 


dom and justice of parl^'imcnt and of thcu 
countiy, nor should thc^'' now have been 
induced to prefj r their coikqdaini^t b^^ 
their misery is gi«.ator’jhaii tljey can ben/., 
and they me compoli^vl 
their dibtr^'-’C3 !t) lbeJN;u^c ; J’l 

disticSF, and in then ihr\ tiilr.pfin 

their counlry Im* leiicf, tiny ruk nO^^uiore 
than thfi il\>u e will achno'.viul'ie 
goocFciti. ens have a lig'iL to (::pcef, ihc^ 
ask no l.ivour, they oniy ai»L li.ive it 
placed iiv tbeii powei lo earn an Inuu^-t 
bread b'/ liof.ti-l 1 ilu)’ir, tiny onl^ asl: to 
be pcrinKieJ to givt to tlicir countiy the 
benefit of iliLir itibour, and to leceiv ' in 
exchange the fcciuJy cnMiio*ts ary 

for thcsui^jjoit of Id','. tiiLMr wauls are only 
food iind cloth? an 1 bhelt(!r/m;m tlie 


Iielttfr/fimu tlie 
clement^'.; never e** ore hiuVlft. y fjmwn 
the time w !:en tlie Jiihour ol an f ngiedinp.*"! 
could not procure hinv siicli humbio^Com- 
foria as these, uor can they novv'b^ieve 


I their king, nor that true Englisli spint 
! which binds them to the constitution and 
j to 'yj ‘notice ; many of them Iiiive not liad 
12 »y kinuvl employment lor many monlli<, 
[vnd few "oFvliciii have inoic tlian two or 
j three days wVk-.per week, at ieduced 
i wages; ^icji^tle property which they pos- 
! se«;sed in Jj/niseNoid fuirntuie and elllvtb, 

; and the small liaid-eanicd accumulaLions 
Ijjijf years of industi^and care, liave been 
\jonsumi d in the purt^i^e of i'ljod, ainl 
4il5cy me nowMindt^r theN.j‘ce'"^ily of 
portM.g their existence by\juisera!^j^cnt 
pcndi rif%r*.vi piiroehiid chaii\^., oj^.^r lo , 
(•ding cabiu^cluf l‘ioin per^jjW^^*^—ly 
kb'* dn.iieb:ed^yita»Jiep, ni theimidst 

^)t*_these painfi^.Mw'A'nngft and privations 
^tlu ^fii n l.s ancUW^jhhouib tj !l llu in that 
1*^1 iipy mu-.t wait r.arfhope lor better times , 
leave to Mou'^c that 

th^v have waited tin a patience is 

qijj^4W^^austed, 

(Ac f occasions of distrchs 

111 any iu'amji of rndtji.U was always lound 
that Foi/lc otlu‘r industry ex«^ 

isted througli which' the honest labourer 
ciould oblTiin bis breath bVit now the ptti¬ 
tters hnd 1^11 Ollier dcbcriptioas of la- 




(liUrt\sscd 

boarcrs equal 
.1 frcnerul calaiiii 

^ iLu:on, iiitd has cruslicd the happiness of 
•n. ; they would indeed indulge \Jblt hope^l 
that their ^uftprings arc peculw^'* tor ihom- 
stlves, and may have beeA occasioifed by 
the ce.^satioii of the w’ar expenditure among 
^ tiicni, but on whatsoevxT side they turn 
their e;^cs, if they look to Manchester or 
to Glasgow, or tq the crowded city or the 
peaceful village, onepxtrcniityof their 
the other, they 


country to tlie otlier, tucy can perceive 
nothing but an iinivcrsol scene of jioverty 
ruul distress, the sighs and the tears and 

the I'onvulsive effoits of suffering millions |Jwas resorted ti. ’ jerived tl^ in- 

ge-/forinf^tion (an inlorniation wliicli con- 


[!2rt 

difficulties which 
and so success* 
iully thrown in tlie/ay of creditors in rc- 
covevigg small dtlTls. lie was satisfied 
that the evil was^more generally lobe 
traced to the inteiCited and unprincipled 
intcrlerence of legal advisers, than to a 
want of principle upon the pait of debtors 
generally; but never, until within a few 
days, had he leafned that the hcedlessncss 
of the legislature had lei't open so wide a 
door to an abuse which opciated com- 
plft'^y as a fraud upon nine-ol cre- 
for small sutn«, where such abuse 


locT^jlainly convmfce them that some 
ncral and univoisal cause must have ope¬ 
rated in producing such general andTurM- 
\eisal misery, and they implore thellousfi 
t‘) lemove that cause, wliatevcr it may be, 
tln.y cannot but ufipk that the House can 
lemove it, or if its ijbots are so deeply hid¬ 
den that no hutian wisdom can discover 


videed hini once ol the »jxtent of the 
abuse), from a letter which came into his 
possession, in consequence of its having 
been directcck generally to the persons Gon- 
fined for dchrin tlie gaol of Gloucester, 
by lAi attorney, whose name he should not 
not having bLcri post-paid, 



lity GolI, to wnlli’friicy 
dutifully bc^id ; but in that case they in¬ 
treat the House will adopt proper» 
sures for the whole nation to lininblc^t- 
hclt in niortitication and piayer, in ordn* 
to ])ropilj,ite tlic divine justice, and avert 
those lieavy calamities winch aliiict them; ^ 
hut tliey cannot but think that these rqla- | 
mities oiiginate in natural causes, 
is ill the power of hunifin wisdrjffi to dis-^ 
cover and to remove; thiy Cannot but 
think that, in a great uitiriTjh *'ke this, the 
means of existence must ihr all; 

flieyVannot hut think tha*, in country 


abounding with 
eveiy piniluction oly^cultural and me- /oftr 

elianical industry, /miie means may be dc-*^ licAit 

1 ... :_ .r !'>_M_ 'I I 


primary object of the writer, was to 
fbtain for himseil* the business, as agi hff 
to the prisoneis for dL*!jt in that gaol. 
The letter enjoined such as were confineil 
there to sue out an llalicas, and move 
tliemseJvcs into the King^-bench, fheic 
advi.sing them how to file sham and dila¬ 
tory pleas, anvVupon proceeding to get 
' judj^ncnU<t\/ have tlu‘ oHiec at the Tein- 
vdej^tliSrcTied by their alunney, who, bo- 
iOifbapd, *sliould be armed with a writ of 
^?rar to be filed, lecoinmending them, 

howe/er, in case they vine desirous to he 

. ^ - 1-1 _. .. -1 - _ 


evciyjjlessing, and with 1^ Jrticcr’^uly ti;oubIeso;ne, ix) make the writ 

parliament, the addi- 


, f*d by which hlcjpsingsuf Providence 
thaV^e distrlfiyfted and enjoyed, by which 
rvtfic pow’eis of in^.t'LTy may 

a^ioi^^nd the ho¬ 
nest lafioiiierniaya^!^ b^; wbled to earn 
an honest bread by thuYw^t of liis^r/wf^; 
and the peiitiimers huulljj| pray that the 
Hoii>c will take into ^Jf^idcMalion their 
djsticssed condition, a^j^Sdopt 
suics as in tjjei r wis^^ may be dccin^^ 

themsclv^B' iikd 
of their suffering counUi^''** * l 

Oidered to he on » 


^ -tfticcruiiy ii;oumeso;ii 

ofVn ror Veiur.vvjdiij^'i | 
licAaal clyiep/c of whi 
defeudar?’Aot more* 


Small 


Siri 


PecOVKRY I. mr| 

Sti)7inel Jlomiflf/ presented a petition frojjnl 
certain inhabitants in the couf ty of Glq^in 


hich would cost the 
defeqdar?’Aot morc*t!ian \L while the 
plarntilf^vould iheichy be put to an ex¬ 
pense lOO/. ; that by these and similar 
prc,\rec‘dings of a dilatory nature, llicy 
jAight, at the modniato expense of 131/. 9,s. 
put their scverlil plaintiffs to an expei)i|j| 
• of Sir Samuel proceeded t(5 desennr 

on the evil of writs of enor, and adverted 
to certain abus^^vhich had been detected* 
and remedied in appeat*cases, suggesting 
that the same method of having two hai- 
risters to ot^rtjfy, before the writ w'ifTissucd, 
w ould be 0*0 qieans of putting an efid to 
tl^e crying evil &o loudly and so justly com- 
pUfki^d of. 

The petition was read, and ordered to lie 
on il\0 table.. 
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IssL’r OF ExcirrouFU Bills for 


. 


ujiFOSF.s OF Loc\tAano TEMroRAUY \hc disposal ofthisnioncy,w!)nl(lpartica- 


Kelief.] 'J'lic IloLisV having residved 
itself into a committee Ao consider olj an 
issue of Exchequer B(lls for pin poses of 
Local and Tempoiary llclief, 

The ChaniA'llur of the KicJicquer ro‘^e 
and said, that before he proceeded to ex¬ 
plain the purpose of the proposition which 
be had to submit to the* committee, he 
sliould read the two resolutions in wdiich 
that proposition was comprised. Tliefii>t 
resolulioll^ft^,—“ That it is the opfi^ ni 

»ty be enfc.; 


[But the commissioners, who vcrc to have 


Marly consider the inlluenec the piosccu- 
(ioii of fe'y public w'Oik vvouJJ Iiave on the 
ern])loyrnc'^()f ^tlie pi esent| unemployed 
popuhuion. Their decision would be di¬ 
rected by the compound consideration of 
till* utility of the woik, and of the relief 
which non Id be alforded to the persons 
employed in it. There |vcrc a great va¬ 
riety of public w^)i IvS^M^ch had alieady 
received tlie sanction of paiJiamcnt, but 
wliich Icinguishcd on account of a defi¬ 
ciency ol funds necessary to piosecutc 


of this committee, thaJ*,hisnyijerjt , 

bled 49 direct rffri Tiie of Aeliequcn hills V them. Of many, parts were already 
to an amount not exceeding .GOO,to finished, which were'u^-eless until'tTie 
coinmissionei*.-*, to he by lliem .advanced whole w^as completed. Many urgent ap- 
towards the eomplclion of public woiks, plfcaflons Inid been mafle to tlie go\ern- 
iiow in progre-'^, or about to he Ot)m- ment in bcliali h- Micse woik*-, to which it 
meiTced ; to encourage tlic^hhhcries, and had been intended (i*- attenln)n of paiha- 
to employ the poor m dilfercnt paiislies of j inent sliould have %cc^d.dkil iti a direct 
Great Britaii), on due security hein^given I ininnei ; hut it was ivw coiiMdi if'd lliat 
for the icpaymcnt tjic sums so i It would be mote beneticialfif the money 
Tanecd.’' .In •dip/iiext rc'sui*. jion, Xwas placed at the dis|^) 0 ^] of eomrnis- 

related to Ire^^md, there was a'Y ffereiVe ; siorters (juite unen; r-^rteu^wlO, g jvern- 
as to form, both because thi*ii‘e\n‘ *d no j ment, SWd w htfe.'s-'.vould be iiYwier m the 
paroor.ial fuvjdh flf that countiy, and j body ol lhc?)ill. 'flic'-e eommj sioners be 

count of another cii cumstanee w Iiieh should ])roposo, should be empowered to 
:?i?buld aftciwarck*^ exjdain. 'riii^s.ii’solii-j o.?^'ce sSimis, by wniy of loan, to coipora- 
lion was, “'lliat iTie lord iKuitcnant of fie- { tioMs and other bodies, for the purpose of 
land be empowered to aih.ince out of the ; making haibours or canals, or to tnistecs 
consolidated fund of tli.it kingdom a sum j of loads, or to any persons engaged ui 
not exceeding L'.GfyKXV. for the complo- I public w'orks now in pi ogress, oi about to 


lion of public woi k^., m tin' cncouiagoment 


of fishciics Ml luland, undav, condition of ! 

L' to be liniiLcj>//. • jpvhi 


t I undertake them, 
f 1 toHm coiifim 


repayment in a lime to be liniiuj?”. * Ifvvljicli tlia^irliaiift'i 
Oil every foimei occasion when instance, 

had been piopo^-ed to parliament fir j 
local |)urpose, a special committee baif 
been pieviou'ily appijinfod, f^r the pm pose 
of ascertaining the witure and e^ent 
the existing di>(res'^, <^--v!^nittiJ g to tje 
House a hjiceific pkm i'or\^^Aci', fin 
the present ease that com so oip^ieeq iing 
was unnecessaiy, as the House Vas ffut 
too well acquainted unth tlie iia^^^and 


— "i hese advances weio 
led to those undci takings 
lit had .sanctioned ; lor 
■c,’ t]TL^. 5 iidable association for the 
agenj^it oMsheries would be a very 
proper hii^futiou to receive aid. Woiks 
of great ♦fit! 1 1 ty* and oiinmcnt, couldBiiis 
let ion w'ltliout ultimate 
expense to the piittf^c, if, ns lie tiu'^ted it 
would piove, and as hainiappcned on for¬ 
mer occasions, the #nter\.t on the mop'' 


cneoiin 


extant of the distress pievailing, by 
numerous petitions that ueic lying on th^ 


advanced would defiay 
cw'iinmissTOw and the otlier ( 
ing the luaiV The 
that case be^ ■ 


•xpens^r,£.ijt{/,^ 

cr ti> he 


'dvanlagt ous'to the 


Ml O « f 
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le, and by the labours of Aie committee'. ' pTiHii^at largc^hiji' to thi^ individuals im- 


f last session and tlie present. A.s to the 
$ums which it was pioposed to apply to 
public works, the grou.aV.on whieli tlie 
grant w'ould be recommended would difl’er 
from tjjgsc on wInch parliament had foi- 
mcrly been apj^died to for as^isUnpe in si¬ 
milar cases, i'ho course .in (former in¬ 
stances had been to point out the beuefy's 
to the country in its commercial r^da^Dhs, 
from the Completion of the w'ork. In fa- 

uf which an application was ^madc. 


mediately conefl^-d. In lildand it would 
not 1)0 pi'actii^.f^ to nominate a similar 
coiiTlri'il^ 'on, w sueli a delay as would 
dfl^t the purp^Tjlp the giant, wineli 
in '• 

iccssary to cntiT^’uto a toirespondencc 
with tii,at cT'intr^Ai^/ know what gentle¬ 
men w'oiild J.i ’^lityrtC a duty which would 
lentail sevne iVouble without any prospect 
ard. fJo avoiK tirat delay, the sum 


rc\v£ 


prqpriate^ to that country would be 
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placed at thd disposal of the lord lieute¬ 
nant, to be applied to the purposes he ha ' 
mentioned. 

Having d*|tai]ed tli.it part of^ltie pla 
which referiwjil to llie conyiletion of public 
works, hC felt much greater dillicitliy in 
entering on the subject of advances on the 
security of the poor-rates. He had never 
thought that any thing could be done to¬ 
wards tlic relief of tlie agricultural popula¬ 
tion, by the advaMv^ of any such sum as he 
then pioposed to advance, 'riieagncultiiral 
interest was to such on extent identified 
with tlic slate, that he could not conceive v-itic of the cxports*of steel and iron in 
an^circumstanre by which it could be so ^flie l|^st^tlircck>^i^j5rS’y as follows^—In 
fai* 
cultie 

which parlianuMit* could wisely advaifteto 
it. lie was aliaid also titat loans to th^ 
agricultural distiicts, in aid of the poor- 
rates, would cnct'urage the practice of 
curtailing the fair vA^ges of labour, and of 
supplying the t^ldiciciicy by assistance from 
the pool-rates I They might also be 


vious from this fact, tliat during 'the war 
no less than three millions of small arms 
had been manufact/red there for the lise 
of the allies, independently of those pro¬ 
vided for our own iipply; and of course 
the cessation of such a demand, in conse¬ 
quence of the restoration of peace, must 
produce a most material result. I3ut it was 
in this respect only that the trade of Bir¬ 
mingham had sirfiered, for it appeared that 
>hc export trade of Biimingliam was not 
on the dcchne, at least in tlie same pro¬ 
per as the liome trade. Tile official 


ar st'paialed fiom'its prospenty or diffi-/ 1811 ,()fil-,000f. In 1^15, 1,127,000/. In 
ailties as to leceive relief fioni any sum lb”!!), 1,0,'^ ]5eing in flie last year 


present }«<i*a>At(io^e for \YU“'jn ihe^’might 
otherwise 
accounts 


se jfnd ein[)loymcnt/ '*'l)n these 
ts tile relief of the acricullnial dis- 


ncnrly the ianic as in 1811*. The hard- 
waro and cutlery, which formed a distinct 
a? tide, Werefollows:—In 1811, 

In 1815, S7r^00f. In IKIC, 78‘2,00CW,, 
IicrcMt wmuld be seen that the amount of 
pQi'ti undc’rtliif? head had only fallen ten 
p'er-'Vjnt. in 2 , *iast"y;ir below wdiat it 


tcmpteil to till "av poor-rates of tlieq wasMn 18 'b, while it^ully doubled that of 

the e>;Jrt> otthe preceding year. The 
inon/j^^ value of the steel v.?!d iron cx^^orts 
v.-^ as folliws :_li) 1811, 1,11'1,000/. In 
tim (lid not form ii ])ait ol'tlic nicaT'.fTOlo, 1 In ISlfl, I,oy.),<)0()r'.' 

I /• .1 IT i * I (s.l ^ • /'l . l 


When the bill wa^s befuie tiie House thi^e 
would be found clauses whicli would guard 
against such an idea. The advance to he 
granted to pai ishes was never to exceed the 
lialt of the late of llie last year, and no 
advance w’as to he made to any pai;'ai'l^':- 
eept in cases in which the late w diiuhle^ 

ears. 


riic money value of the -Exports of hard¬ 
ware and LUtleiy witliin the same period 
were jii proj.oition to Ins foiincr state¬ 
ment ol tlu'jr ofiic;:aI value. It appeared, 
ihercfoie, on tlie vlnde, t'l.'.t the raanu- 
faeturcs ol liiinj^igham had not faUen olf, 
cxco^jt iiw;i«».i\:h's lai tlie puipo.ses of war, 
nncl?!/t)m tins lu^ wa? Kd to heheve that 


llie average of the two pi i\< dingy 

Though the measure did* hot* ^nibiace the tiK-^h'^itre^'s whit i aflhcti d that town was 
relief of thi‘ agiicultuial djsti‘ it w\is*.,.^jcie]y in eon.sivpKnce ni th: ces‘^:Uion of 
hojicTl that it might alford i tem;fi)r.iry re- the demands of govei .\nent, wliile, with 
hef to that species of distress wInch had ,5)eee fot;* ean *tiMt town had 



Tl)e ■ picsent iii;;...iure wa*^ 

.1. iJ^iUcd. l/ndyfflitcdly tliat 

disties? was laniei?i>lilc, . lie thought 
llieie w(‘ie reasonahle^ipjf ol‘a s|)^’(U»»r 


relief than the^ion. and d gentleman 

(Mr. rii'oiiglianij hi’eu’^yo anticipate 
By tliK giant, indt‘e^^‘fi;;jwas i;^i?ed 
to calc ulate, that un inij)oitad]^ 

“dyinify to (lie i.ndaf. 

.I. . V > 1.1_1 


ru'iii siieli -o’i.ees, he loaincd 
♦’lat the loan of :’(i or to the ma¬ 

nufacturers of'r>irmiP'’li,nn would lie of 

V ' 

material set vice undei exiv^ting ciicmn- 
stanecG. 

l\)» the distre^^d’ I’iriningli^m, as well 
.as for that \s*l«<marieeU^olher p.atSofthe 
country, lie felt the most lively interest, 
tiv of 15ii mingliam, .W'^'iV^ybly wouId'*» and tlieietb|ejie rejoiced iii the fcxercise 
alford the means olH j/]Jnaii y^t i^dicf to of piivale beiievolcnee tq alleviate that'dis- 
* paiticu- trjjhs. Nohl. iiples hail h' l n given by 

he tK’YKsitiyn from j individuals in l! e.qH’Ct. i'lii every one 
must be.awmc that piivate be^ievolcnce 
sufiicc to afioid i)'jrm:uieiu :e- 

I ‘ c ' 


that town, which had 
larly in consequence 


wai to peace—that tliat tranbi|on had maTp | must bi' awmc that i 
tcrially affected Birniingliaiii, ^‘^ouldbe ob^"* could i^Ji sufiicc to all 




llfcf. While it in activity, he was im-jments proposed should be pllowod that 
pressed with the con^ction that it would ||could ])OMvil>ly heavouieff. The right luui. . 
sjOI become govcnntic\t to interfere. Hut ^ sgentleman concluded with proposing his ' 
the fact was, that tlie ipsourccs created by 'tirsf reV?4ntion. 

that benevolence were* nearly, if not alto- Mr, Fonsnuh^ rose, he sai •, iv)t to make 
gethcr, exhausted, and therefore it be- any ciplions objection to the liglu hoe. 
came the <liity of government to contii- gL'plIemarfsfj^lan, winch he did not >et coi- 
|)Ute its aid ior the relief of thcindllsl^loll^ rectly nmlci>tand, but to observe that the ^ 
poor, not only by evciy practicable econo- light hon. gentleman Inid not stated the 
my in the public expeiuninrc, but by an mode in winch the repiyincut oi'lhe prn- 
nctual loan to those who had an opportu- po'-ed loans wa^V‘> bo^cured. This was 
nity of giving einplo\mcnt to industry, certainly an omission w hieli it was dc^ira- 
lle felt imT^T'd so stiongly the pccull^^’ si- hie to supply. The omission wa®, jit rlinps, 
tnation of Hirmmgh^), as dcsciihed in casual, hm it was one of such imjuotance, 
pelilipn’^ prese!tft‘mon.mvl l«arneuL that he hoped tin* right lion. gLmlemim 
gentleman ami sohiirly ammailverteiliinoiA would favour the ITod'-e with s(nne ex phi- 
by that hour and learned gemtUunan that nation as to the immner m uhich, and the 
lie‘diould have conceived himself bound l^iie wlieii it was proiiiNed that t!u-e ntl- 
to submit a distinct pukposition ^vilh re- Vances should^.. » rtpaid. 
gaTd to that town, hut npo^^conslderatioii The Chancellor o, LiiliKiim staled, 
it was deemed more just and expedient to in reply, lhaf it H*as kffs intention to leave 
submit a resohition coucIkhI m ^"eneral the detiiils as to the execution of his plan 
terms, which miglu all cus«stobeconsidercdand adjus^dny the House, 

real diHicjill>^ ijrfm a viewTI^:-nard iT^ainsX lie had, liow’uver, no obj^lclion to piesoht 
error and ov^'rsight.^md to rcid^v^ tin? ap- ‘ ail outline of his^jft'iv? wAl-h resp(‘ct to the 
plication of refief as exlcxisivc JhH henc- re pa ■ n t ctjit *ttc (I to by 

ficiul as pO'sTfflc. That due J)i«^j^ion gcntlemaiiT" In the first pllce, he prf»- 
would he made by the coimnis'^ioners posed that the exchequer hillf? to be ishiied 

Appointed to giiaid against the niisnp|)lica-*"‘T he payable in three ycai*^, that is, 

tlonot ihe'^e moans theie wascvciy reason ! ii? 1M2(); and that secuiity should he taken 


to conclude, and as to the details of the 
plan to be pnicned for this vciy de^'irahle 
purp(>:e, he tiiought it better to leave 
those tube arranged by the collective wis¬ 
dom of the House, he sliould be 

ready to atlbrd every explaiu.t 7 :i' i*i liis^ 
power with nspeetto the vjc\vs*'\‘ 5 ([^|ijf 
majesty’s ministers. lie had not lliCTi^n-e- 
siimption to 'Oppose that wIiaL he sn^ 
gested would he at fiist in (^iicli a peilect 
^tate not lo ci*ll for grcat/7evis4te^ 
What views might bv ofticl 

gontlernen, or what objccilional n/i;^ by 
urged against the plan whicliiitt hiyi sub* 
iiiittfxl, lie could not presume to ^ficiyiato, 
but that plan was halile to corroA-^on, and 
it^vould, he trusted, be put in the ft^ost 
perl’ect, practicable ?!iapg, by the coii^k 
vioration and judgment of tlic House. II s 
proposition at piescnt v\as, that the rcsri^ 
lutions V, liicJji. Jie held in liis hand slion'd 
be adopuyl, and, vvht:<*-j'iy;ntcd, submitted 
lo lumier consTffnation oil^/iday ne:.%* 
or on^y other day winch might appear mo.^t 
i jy venicnt tu the House. Jhit |jo begged* 
h'uve lo observe'^ that dispatch wtis of the 
I iiSiOst impoitance in a question of this^ia- 
tutj, and that uo delay in th^ arrangc-l 

. ^ See p. 23.. , ^ * 


j for the repayment of the several advances 
by instalmcMits, so tlvit the whole should 
h(' re-paid to the commis'^ioners by the 
I 'vlicn the exchequer bills became pay- 
1 iffTsc 'Vw tlie state. Hut that, in case it 
should \^c cxpbdient tor the comple¬ 
tion of' pitWic w’orks to allow a f.iither 
' time, the yfinmfeiioners should he empow- 
. ered toXxtcijd it for six or seven years 
from th^ period of making tlic loan. *lt was 
1 also proposed thi^t the several loans «.houId 
bciir an intcre«^t oH^e per cent, whih'the 
exchequer bills sIioikUL he issued at then- 
nrcxcnt rate of 3 i<icr cllil. and the {\ 
ence^\^uld oi course be iXr tlic,p]j^, 

*of tlie p^fWic. The securlWg^^ 
for the pr<qyns(^ adv^y^i^iil^OmTy .jf na¬ 
turally liad llip^epersons who'wore m- 

^^c<tc(l in /njanuf.icturos or jiiihlic 

works to whieSJ^hoso advflnci'S would ht 
made,pr()l)a,\*!A urn the propuetors, and it 
foi onimihsioneis to look to 
J|hoiidcuuacv^<Ny<^g e&cciujUeg» Thesccu- 
•nfytWght, - 

tory as lli.^refTilredby mdivulLi.iK lending 
inoiitY, a™ tlnkft'^iild opeiate to ]nevent 
the commS.-iUj^'i&'i’orn making any miu- 


tory as lli.f refru|redby mdivulLi.iK lending 
inoiitY, a™ tlnkft'^iild opeiate to ]nevent 
the C()mmS^»^‘i&‘’rorn making any mju- 
dicioujadwnccs. 'iWiecoiiimisaionersitwas 
to be prclumed would not advance loans 
unl^iss thly were fully convinced of the 


1 
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utility of tlie public works or manufac-j 
tures, for whose benefit those loans wer 
to be made, of the competency of such es 
tablisbmentsitoprovide an adc(pints indem 
inty and of jhe impossibility of complet¬ 
ing theiif,or carrying tlicm on, witll^iut as¬ 
sistance. 

Mr. hldke said, it was with much tfifli- 
dence he obtruded himself upon the at¬ 
tention of the House, but upon a question 
of so much importance as tlic present, it 
might be possible for the most humble in¬ 
dividual to suggest something useful. 
The principle of the proposed plan he 
took to b(' an advance of money for the 
reftef ofthc labouring clashes, usually cm-/| 
}>loyed in agriculture only. [‘Here the 
chancellor ot the exchequer statedj tltat 
the relief pioposcd was i*(3t intended e>t- 


ciusivcly fur the 


agiieulturists. 


] 


Blake said, he legrt^led to find he 


Mr. 

was 


[31 

improvement of the inland navightion of 
the country, the very produce of this e\- 
penditure would r^bt only repay the sir i 
boi rowed, but wc'iild leave a considera¬ 
ble surplus to the Owners of the soil, and 
at the same time create a circulation of 
money, which would open a market for 
the manufacturer, ami thus relieve every 
class of the population. But if this effect 
WHS to be lool4^d for in England, bow 
much greater and more benehcial must it 
hi* in Ireland. In England, improvement 
ini‘"^5it be said to have arriv* d 'almost at 
n.Tfection, but in Ireland nature liad done 
J^norc than in M ilng lai J ; ct there she was 
totalfy unassi^teony lyt; nay, in softe in- 
sKinees, arti^cial canals werq made upon 
so stupendous a scale, as to lead one to 
SlJp,po^e that it was intended to subdue 
rather*tlian 'issist the natuial advantages 
of the countr?'. The Irish, aident to imi¬ 
tate England, (lid ftO upon a filan of niagni- 
licpju^', utteily inconsistent with the hope 
*of n^iminerp^’'' ? by tPt*. Ic, .'yid tlicnce the 
dc'iangen *^.nt of tlicvr cJnal sptHudations ; 


ill a mistak(', bcvau'^e he thought the 
landed inter(./jt ouglit now, especially 
^vlicn It was e!‘mparati\ely so dc’preKScd, 
to meet a lai;?* i of the attention o/ 

the IIoivsc \ian the cornmtirial^iiilerest. 

It was the jdan was not operate'as _ _^ _ _ _ 

n sub'-tiiiiR' fur tlie poor kiv\h f.irther than t-Viffgs, the Irish only eonneefed their nu¬ 
ns it^J cllcct v\o‘ilil be to diminisli tho-i?V!:,’;. 
her of |)i*r..ons v bo would otherwise he »M)- 


biit if'bn&tcatl of imitating* the English, 
who t* country was suite »to such tjiider- 


hged to I (.’soj l to tlunr .iK 


lie snb’’.Ptted, 
tiiatun the piopei application o(*the funds, 
\rhicli it uiis piopo cd to rci-'C, depended 
the success ol the plan ; foi if a lx ginning 
should be made, by giving direct assis¬ 
tance to tliose who ii'^iiidl} labun ed in the 
aits and niat]ui<icture.s—th* y would be 

ii'ut 

I'lid ixailiament 


'fneroiis navigalile lakes uith each otlic^ 
and wifli the sea, the ^.^pi'rnncnt uordd 


produce, ill a very thort time, a noble ac¬ 
cession of wealth to themselves and jn- 
erc.ised stienirth and piospciity fo the 
gcncial interests of the empiic. It v/as 
under tins vie^ of the <«ul>jcct he con¬ 
ceited u to ‘be Ins duty to suggi’st to the 
riglii-iidfr. gentleman, that the funds in- 
eiiabled,it wa-)truc, to c<-.iiii\ue tluar usual | l fe'r Ireland would be best applied 

avocations, but in the imd pniliament^ ].''J works of the description to which he 
woifld increase tluai* stock on J^and, anlf j had just advcited., 

thereby remove their prospect bl a mar- | Philipii dcchiiTil diis inability to 

ket. 'J’lie only dlbctiial ri lief, which c^npri. jentl Mie na»j|ji'e of the security al- 

aV] IlvIcc* t( by ^’.e*cf»hnc('ilnr 


could be found loi\Ahc manufacturer wa 
' inaiket. 11 a i^.^uket wci c found for the <! 
ma.oifaetnicr^n' was at once supplied 
with n.= vu'y,/lul a market woo^ 
e*. s'le .1 **"^13’ moie iljUiii etiolil to the d{- 
manui ilc ua! 5 >.iVjy tc' Ifjur that.it was 
intendtd to ex|>cndS^o J^uch moncv.jn 
public vvoikv'^ 'I'liis wocjjii 
the pi ice ni land. T.aMlu.a'i the grand 
sviurce ol our commcj^ialVprospe^* a’— it 
was llie source of ojv- rcTCnm/ Public 

tq m' aTTpi 

works of oriiaiiu'ut riil[uV; Mw of produc¬ 
tive utility, and iho vfpiicy on 

them should not be^..[.^iil a taxation 
on land; but if th(»ionc‘y\Tiould bo ex-/ 
pended in the cneloifire andTultPvation or 


lUcC t( by chhiua ilnr of the cxche- 
q'i\y P'd I he right hen. pcntloman mean 
tOdi^finc the pioposcd loans to public 
>*alwMys [,\5rorJv'«"lictually begun ? [“No, from the 
tu asiiVjr bench, “ tliey arc to extend to 
-,'orks to be begun.' ] As tlicsc I'^ans 

, ^ _^ _ were to be granted for the constiucfion 

'I'liis woi j'iui^'re^s further J of public load.s, how', he would ask, wore 

^ the j»aiociuaI i.itcs to 1)0 relieved by pledg- 
j ing tlitsc Kites to tlui-p.’i&unj^who slioidd 
‘ brcoike sc^'y* rcj)a}V'‘'’^t of the 

loans T' ’•^Sucli n phn w'ould, in liisopinior, 
rather tend to augment the latcs tmil to 
aggravate thb evil so loudly complainctl 
of. 'rtion as*fb manufactures, it was a dc- 
Ilision, to conceive that this [ilan would af- 


waste laiidr, and in the exiiiulmg aiV’ 
(VOL, XNNVJ ) 


ford qn 
manu 




.Tslicf; fbi to his knowledge tin 
tuning towns did net want icpltcd 
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to fjivc crnplo>nicnt to laboui, but a mar- ■ Vlian any other gentleman to practise de- 
kcrfoi lliL'saleol ilifii piodutlions. Show i libion on the coiintry;ljut he hud noho&i- 


ihcnn fi iiurkor, utid Mie manufacturers | Jition in stating, that he was completely of 
would soon 11.id the niejins of going to it. (lj)im()n,^at the distress ol the country 


It w,!'., tneiel'oie. a infekery to supp'se 
that tl)(‘ pi.>|)osL'd advance would be pio- 
durtive oi .ei\ advantage to the ni.inulac- 
turer-', and it was t([aallv delusive to say 
thiit tlie distres'. ol’the countiy was (w’lth 
the exception ol the Jrar^t^st), only of a 
tLMupoiary nature , for the fact was, that 
we were broken down by the pressuie of 
taxation. I'his was the great evil, th.rf bv 
taxing every aiticle gl’ cxjiort, we vv 

lendeictl un.dile^o^dl oy pioduce oiXliail hocn louiul pioduitive of inconveni- 
niaiHittichne on lelj)lon4Tl^le tenn', \nie. « ^ 

cially to I.;rej^rne)s. ' Again, as to tlie^V«- I.ord . 1 . v w iiliod to know w’hut 

teni of si'cuMties j>rojiosed b;^ the light wa^tiic mode ofsecunty 141 I;e adopted in 
Jion.gentlcni.in ,11 was obvious ilial ihee^ta- Siotland, win-; tlieio wito no p lor** 
bhslinn nr (d sueii a s\‘It m n^st infcih'ie i.ilis? 

Jiio^t inj'o ioiisly with tliu tialsl. r uf pu>- 'roe ('hanedicr fhi, le- 

jierti. 1 O'* vilio could Cideniate tlut /hi- jd- ■/!, tlial in pandas iiKie 

tlcrsi'cli a ‘y^teni mj\ pK'.ncitv piut^KisK’ no poor-iatL'., pti.onaJ woe'd b( 

luiizbd not inn'll unex!)erUa.llv h 1 . 1 M 


was only teinpoiary. Indoedi ifj^ucli was 
not hiyiopinioii, Ke iiuisL regard fK>t only 
the picbcnt, liut an\ plan that Iiiiinan wia- 
douf could devise, Ub a mcie delusion, and 
in.^ufliL’ient to lemovetlie evils ( orii|dainf‘d 
of. Juit lIiL (bjett of the proji'ct ^diicli 
he hail suhniitti d was, lo lehese the dis- 
rifssol an inda\tun.ihic season , ai'd In so 
doing, it was jiiopo-o' to folliav (h*' ( <ani- 
))les ol ai'd i dl, ncitlu 1 of which 


swept'V'nh thiiKd. 
it \ nil. Ltnn 


i aji 


iL. honid j'- 
of C' ...h .- 




to 


He lhoa,,'it 
wiaddhe Minie fif.tultv in ’:eit'rv 
' mily , i^v i . . .. v a> . 11 !. od. il 


most unexpcrt 4 jjd\' 

away hy ar. extdi^piLi extent-, ^ i vlgnt \ nii. Ldir/j v'a- aM\MM('> 
fn aid. 'Ihj faljclc * > stmn ol tf^ ii';iit Ihilh to flic wujd, tfiat the U'l^oi C' 
iion. gentieoiao^as indeed pi c'^ovijilVMlh ijiiei hdi pi^oposed w as noMogi\ ‘ il 

difIifif)U ciiRl deliisjou, wh'le t!>e oniVy- fid 111 iIjl vulgai ai ceptalion ol lliepfua-i 
t]^tiuil s, t\ ot lehoMO'! the d'st.e.ss ol lli^Jj iiLLm emplo) ilie pool. He \ 
countly w a.-s, lo le^'iceoi.r piihhc esfaldish- 
mems, :n»v 1 jo lotiodnce a i.'^id i coiioni\ 
into ev( 1V hi.iiuli id tin? publi'* expeiuli- 
fure, towlpcli ho It oei^ oeitliLr the i.ght 
hon. geioloia.m m ' hi'. euHeiejues wt»e in 
any degrt t do011 ^ed. 

J\ 1 k (.‘/ri /(.'/ exprt 'Sed to Ijk.m 

inwhal'^av it was miendeil 
theprnjei‘.d loan^, \Jiethei m .^pv < ‘’' 

in hai.k nok—wiietlier tlw e.\i htajU^c^. 

I)ills weu to be put Inti) the haiub ol ll..* 
bank, tin re in ix ni.nn vjlli i/itired aciu 
muUiting upon tiunilor liirte Ao^l.s. <1 
lent at fincc 
rccpiircd set 

gesfed, Hull ii w onld ho vi i'> ,)i A’lil|.f|nie 
to iss’ie tNCiieijiuM hills n I ini'. 
cat'll, and •'lO lo len.'ler tlieoi ii i n't'Tif \ne 
circiflatnni inedumi of the eniii Im . 

3 'hu (V.- i{h(iH r df Htr l^uifCtjdr rc 
plied, th.il the inlonliou w.e, to I'-suo r\- 


uiuleiblOv/d, 4^■^ otlicivMse , ,< 

ni! pit he I vc'Ji (1 in Uic people li.U'. ♦ I’ ,1 
I-eii.^ told iliat a l.irge sum of in Mcy had 
hern v,de'l hi theii leJ-id Hut Avonid 
nnj\i' hilt .1^ he. m ^ukI t.i. 
th( n 
li..it 

di miiini. 


i i hi ho 


llMl. i 

n. gti^iv* 


j t h o\ 
man 


i ihty g. Cdpii.il 


If 10 4,rii.'in vjin win re aci u 
Lipon tiunilor liirte Achi.s, 

L C to the p.nP^^Om w^iSiny hy, 
tcuriiies lo/H' t.ih^ni i"* 




'^'.'od . i w .i.s ot 

ricnh'v w Is iiou to 
LO.lage. i in* pliOi^oi i* 1 'la 
III"!)!: I'.‘ lhoiodit^\oi'l 

i\ ii!i soiiiL J n o..\< nn n 
iti '’i.s meh 1 w Im I| i^* n, 
t M liefi:i4t^ad pioph-i 

v, #if( d. v\riew m iiL' o 

w. rr 1 ohvj 
whi»,h x^tlierwks 



pi in ol :i,L 
wa' no iii‘h« 
\ V' h }10 
on I’ Jif- 
to ad- 
liioin V lo 
he .m! lulet! 


hut tf*er»^,li-^ 


chequei InlK, as in Jhnni r i ,'s s ..t !(;' uii‘.,lu t 

or pcrhap^ *'‘.1011, m tiiep II I'o-1 iv.og ' 1-ud ;y>jn h 
the ren^L^<.l<^^t einitnV ?rrtjf.Hms l* m/ the hv ihoofc^i - 1, 

jegulation inte: /iiov rni'gMK*’ •■‘*1 -ken‘•|>^^^e^. (ii ear hurll 

at par.jyyvl so ht come a pint of ihc cncu- ha.l-, ifoccnju-nV 
kuing nil (liimi .(■! tlie countrfiV. iinf h** ' finkiodloi u 


ol the 

I .sYuikl^/ad- 
n.oiXdktie' " 
t^ioi 

nii^Jn Ji.lve been uiged 
ne. i^'o'OK^ guard, li*o 
ohlaiiicd, to pi e; i .1 
p’d tvs p.n isli t,ei m ity 
tif till' prejudice of Uu; 


m i.ind 


.getj^c-s will 




t 01 


f^hoald CMfer J’ailhf r inlo t/ic« ih tailV on i j 
iutnr ' oecaoon. Wim ct'to the cii^ 
seivations of an lion. incnihcr,,.h^. onuld 
assuiclup4 that be bad no grcali'*‘wioh 

'' 


Lord ^ Co 
I ould Ijc g 


ouglit Hiu money 
people as a icpa} - 


iWnt for •A'iii/had beJ^i Uiken tioui them, 
uM that no sfccuaUooShould be rcquiicd. 
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TIio mini.-tcr 'jpoTv'c of certain districts? 
sufTfM'iiig clnorty* by the tranisilion tVonri 
war to [)cacc; but were not all our itkiIi 
inifactnrcTS jsnllerin;^ ? Ihu pluin faeJ 
was, that our niarjulactureis were 
]>i:)rnc down by ix('cssi\e taxation. It 
was called preposterous to itliinlv of re¬ 
ducin’^ the interest of the public dt'bt. 
At pK^sent, land -nreely fetclu d Iialt’ its 
value, and pjovi-ion- Ii.ul ftillen in juice. 


retail tills distress c sisted. We had been ‘ M*diietion> 


toiy. What good uo'dci the relief aTord 
in l>Irniinghani, when they coutd not ina- 
our ma|l| nufaeture arms, btean-^e iiobodv wanted 
them, and when more knives and 
wuic made than t.iere was any di'niand 
tor ? 'The niajin’ 'eiiirei*'' weic ab.'ointfiv 
supjuirted out oT the pcuu-riites. it. was 
essential tliaL some ladu »] leinedv ’■hoidil 
lie applied, and rliat e<v.dd n.u be done 
wuIuMit yreat ^.joneial ictiera hiir-nis and 


told (Voin authority, that emiinuTee w mild 
levive; hut 
Wouhl the' 


Mr, «:aid, he was net fiurc he 


had that been tlu* ease'? i undM■ lood flu* ineasnie now jiropn^idh^ 
rh meellor of the <‘xch(‘f|ut‘r the’ ri: 4 ht hon. g( ntbunan ; indeed, he was 


as a man of lionoui, lie ludiiwcii that/ratlierincliru'^^lothiehrliiitIn 
iiuler the jirc'seri^ pie.^suie of taxMtioii^ if. llowa^wiimy ti 


under 

riianulac'tnn's and eommcM'ee would le- 
vive? 'I'hal rev^ivnl wa.> obviously iitipivc- 
f.na' !e. All aefiehs’, wbcilier lor hoiflC' 
or loi('';ui f on iiniption, were loaded with 
r.ix,'.* and it was dL'ftionsti.ibh , that (lie 
•na-Mnaetuus of i'raneo and (iermany 
emne to maili'it wilh advantages ovm ouis. 


Ill’ nul undei - 
to that 

il*hifd bin'll brought ifirward \,ilh tlu^ bc,.t 
intention^; but Ik* was cc rt.uu, il it u ere 
iiUeinled to ptodiiee good, iL >I.(Mlfl he 
(jiiicMV put,in opciation. He tlnredue 
IkiI no de>i:?} ti^mjjnde llie jirogrt sV (*l 
tli?^ measure, but, on the coiitiaiy, b 
sincerely desirous ot jjiomotin': it. lie 


illistaiid.'fig all our niachlnciv* our ' h.ul lieaid enough, bow evei, to eonvipee 
-kill, and our* 'apit.d, we were beaten ops. , iuvb diat the House (.v,-ald* no* t nt( i into 


ol’oin li nl* . O'lr whole 4iavy could not tiu 
■i jn'C'venL the intiodiietion of'cemtrahand till 


eoliiideiatiofi (•!* tin* c-thole vjiiCstimK 
the bill w n'gnlarjv in join llnnii. 
■g,(/mls , and if we could inaoiiracliiic t'hc'a- , riglit hon. gentlern.in wtfld ! W’tdj, 
pm', our artu Ics wmild i)c sine to lliul tln*o*/therefore, to bung in tlie biJi as soon as 
v\ayto the con*mental in.n kets. O'aralis- , pu^i-ilii^'. \t tlie hanm. lime, be w ndicd 
tri'-s was Inn ight iiji'iii iis by a prodigafe ; divtim llv to state, that he shoiihn»ot con- 
oxpi ihlitiiu*. A great c vil eM->t'’d in the sidcr liiiO''ell’ boiiiul, in < oiki ijiicnee of 

lIll'S assc Iitllijr to ,lll tl»C- 


pcii'iions, sinc(’uics, oral rcv/iids given by 
inini.sIcKs to snb'Ci VK lit jici-oie. riile-*^ 
th.it "tcio u .'u*'^lOjiped, he slionld de- 
span ot all hopi s ol U’het, (Ireat rew :n ds 
weie e.Ivin I'ui doing wha'^ a man i^honld 
be a^hauiiMl (o v!o. A laigcr ainiy would 
!)e wantv. i. If tiu* public were to be prc-^- 
cdMown imivcrsallv loli-td niL!pis to eda- 
blc tIu' imidholdc'is to coi.tiaA 'or lo.in> 
ami jobs d'he pic-n'it nhn vi m iingelor) 
and coMtcniptd)!' I the jioor-iates neve 
aaud to havc^cen luarly twcKe miuiociS 
in o-ar year. /Wlnt,\then, tonid liiK-. le- 
lief eil ’cL? ,f \ [) unji'ilet by an Uin. imnn- 

Lt'it.i .-f'ili.if ntLiiiV 


I 'i il- 

* 
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s asscmiiig ro ,ni toe j-ii-vioiis ‘•(ics, to 
appu.v-' ui the mca'-nir iLscil, wlun he 
li.id tnilv ( oiisidv re ' it. 

i’I'Of Ilf if, ( / U f.''iJn,T iih- 

gt'aaf noil.ing could b-' movt Ian 
I idiil th m the piopo'-ition of the hon. 
' o^cmbei , aiid he shon'd he lar fi.»]ii cou- 
^ulL^ing anv individn d ph dec*'! t-) approve 
lot the inc.i'iiiK' fu'icntiLr. incuiv cai r.c- 
rcc.iiii lU Ii's votn tr !ni fhe k ^o'lUion*'. 


>(‘1 


hi^'gAva . h?t)ic* nnjii(»p( r th ni to enter 


ioinarks niiuh* b} a nuiile ImU, he tlwjght 
them alto^t't|i('i n.iwoithy uf c xaniinatio.i 


iiN^o ilii. ditaib oi tlje measiae ai t’:e | ;c- 
i^C'^'^tacx'. IIcIIuilIoic le-eived several 
cxj/ian.ition.- lu* had to give t'h tin* jnojier 
stale. cvei\ man 'paid at Jet/st , .^if^po.iun'ly for olhumg uiem. As to the 

10/, ti-ycar in la w'ljj/was jiiabci*-^^*’ 

,-r) much more ahleTS.^ ' 

lannly, but* because'h*'iKiHiebS’Haxc’S to ' or icply. 
jiay, to support an navy, and civu Ah. i^uLsonfr/ said, if tin* plan \cere 

list? Jf they put a /poi.te on tho whole cmii more'o)>je 5 :»ionah*o„cbnp it appeand 
public debt, and lli^uw llJe W kd into the at fust i t)iciei«as "oniellnng 

/JlSi 'not lie poo:vr:*^so p> to the AiiTuI m tIu' iii»''a .1 pio- 

llank'-noteK passed no^; 41’^^ guineas, but '^Mding relict tor the jne-ent c* ? ^es of 
Mime lime ago tliev , * 


a very low ;'Vh 
rate. Ought not sjv.d-^ldcrt? to share jfei 
efin£?s'wMfi others r-' 


in the public suircyings'wMfi 


was just and incWsplnsablc ttat t 4 iL*y shouid 
do iv. All cxpetfieiUs mirst.pio\c 


'-es 

he pi'Cr, that lie could not (ei -'oment 
aiinif hmi’-^di* to opjirfic the ' ' nsideiation 
any schtMiie which Si’ciiicd hk-Jy to at¬ 
tain thvt.pbjcct. 

ILoji^d JSpUon said, it would certainly Ik‘ 


A 
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very' invidious to throw any obstruc- \jects of ilicir own, was it likely that niany 
lions in the way of a measure which was Would be found willing*to incur such 4 
intended to relieve the poor; but, at the |liabilily for purposes of a merely clurita- 
3 ome time, it was rs^sential that the House l)le nature ^ He was afraid that considera- 
ind the country should clearly understand tion would prove greatly d^trivnental to 
ihe nature of the measure, which he was the uptiaiion oflhe measure, mrtesssome 
sure had not been the case, with respect means were,adopted to guard against it, 
to the IIou^o, until that evening. And An^itlnr ohjeclitm wms tins: one ol the 
lie knew that out of doors an opinion main ohjects of‘ the plan was, to alford aid 
prevailed, that it w'us intended for tiie re- to inland navigation, to afl’oid the means 
lief of lhe poor generally. In fact, one of culling canals thiougli the country, 
object of the measure was only to facili- Now, iliLre were can.iK alu.uly begun, 
ate the means of giving omploymei^ to which individuals might wisli to carry 
hose persons who hajipcned to he so lo- still fcuthei. 'J o ( nable them to do this, 
:ally situated, that woiks of a public de-\ they might apply for a [lart of this nion^. 
fcript 4 i)n were carrj^ig tTTi'^n theil nligh- vllaving bceorm- debtor-* to the Crown,^o 
aourhood. The otiicr object was, to«eim- li ccituin extent, the consequence wmiild 
ble particular parishes to aHbftl 'parochial b(^ tlvit, if they were not^ihle to repay the 
relief, where the poor-rates were above loan, the Ciow 1^'. ould have an opjiorlunity 
the level of a ceitain latio. He coKfessed of svveejung au 4 iy tli^ .^liole propcity, to 
he doubted the practical^ilit}! of tlic plpi, the injuiy of the pm.'ate e.-'ditors, whose 
L'spccially witli regard to the latter p(»nt, money bad bi*en expended in tlie cum- 
because llic distiess that was felt inimany rnencdiient of llic wnirk.j Tlie Cliown 
parishes, arose not meiely from the w'lmf would not come in rateably, like llic pri^ 
of labour, .butTrom the want of u njaiket \^ate creditoi^*, and take its^bare with the 
whither the jvoductVif that labour could others. It wupld swallow up all Ijie funds 
)c carried, and because the* funds appli- of the con win, and tlius, instead of doing 
cables to p^irocRial relief were rajfMJy good would inllict injury. He owned lu 
crumbling away. Now^, tlie proposeh^ ^ciul jiot see at piesent, how tlie proposed 
[?ran would notassjst those funds, k might pla^i could have any advantageous opera- 
dace a certain quantity of money at the tion ; at the same time, be was far irom 
ji'^posal of the over‘?eeis, but then it vvas feeling any disiiosition to oppose a sebemo 
:c) be recollected, that every parish which for relieving the distresses (tf the country 
tccepted ol’ such assistance contracted a if jI liad but the slightest probability 
laiocliial debt. He would suggest the ' of being feai-ible. 


iropriety of dividing the >^«pliUiou into The i'lunn c!hji\(f the 'zcyio'r said, 
.w'o distinct prcq)0'>ati()ns’, the Cm- that wliere persons failLd in llieir 

ploying the jioor in places wlig'c piiy^ rcqia^inent ofnbe loan, and process was 
works might be eanying on ; tlie Ml\iv> i.>sueil .igain:! tliem in consequence, a 
for extending aid to parti^'ular paiislies. “^.rovision ^onUUbe made in llie billf to 
Ilis reason wa^, because tb»,.rc might be pievent tli?* (hown liom having a priuiity 


vaiious opinions' up(,E tlicsc^ two j)oirito, 1 over the oilier cietk^oiv. As to the sug- 
and because iL woiihriie-flesirQMi thatl'f ; gestion, tliat the resolution should be tli- 
any relief w’cre granted by pailitfmenjr, Mie vided mto two parts, lu^^lieved so many 
act slnnild be niaikeit witli as mucliNjmt- piiblie works wouhMie fomul for the em- 
nirnity as possible. pln>meiA of'the po|r, as to^mder such a 

Sir F. y^;y</gcs‘ coneurred ii« the pfn^'difvi'^ion unn>^essaii'. He w^Jjicd to 
prietjV oflhe proposed measure And should eVcv pfijectimi^lliat c^;^lff1)e fairly stated 
have been glad if a greater had been to the rnCasur^ amf would feci obliged 
determined upon. He tliougbt it vvas the e()m\.fiOTS upon thc,plan as pro- 

only mode id relieving the jieople, for ‘posed by liim. 

labour was tbe/ojmdatiO|vof wealth ; with- ^served, that one part 

out labour if'^ peopir Cii^^.uot be b^ppy, of tlierNiivV ''0 went to give employment 
or the sRlTc* piOS|)cTT/tej. the jmor, on olhcr^ 

iSir .7, AruyioW adverted to the injuri*- was intendi^ U^yefiiwc tfic poor in pa^ 
(.us ellec?? winch would ptob^bly be pri*;- rishes. Xoj, l^i yj^y.niany parishes there 
by the* a})|neheiiMon» pt beetiminl ^ How, then, were 

Inbleto a Clown piocess. If extenl.s i*he poor to mrnnplV’ed ? If the over- 
Uie (. rown were bo ftH-midablcyo^nersoiis deers, iiiMlie Jniaiiufaaaiiving districts, be- 
Tv ho became debtors of the Ci'PwnMol* ob- ui^nie uianuiacturcrs (ihcT capital being 

% ’ \ , 


for the em- 
ender such a 
W(l to 
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tlie public fundsj, in order to give cm-i made. If those who now carried on these 
plovment to the poor, they would notil works were unable of themselves to go on 


niamifacturc ou commercial principles,J[ 
,ind would prevent private individuals 
f) om conUnu.ng in busint|>s. Tiiis 'would 
turn so many people out of employ, that 
they could not be supported 1)y the p^b 
lie purse. lie had had occasion, in his 
part of, the country, to see instances of 
this evil. Wlierc bounty was bestowed, 
five limes ns many were deprived of work 
as weie emjiloyed tlnough such forced 
means. Wage*^, too, were incieased in 
consccjifcrice of such appliention. The 
eviiK altogctlier arising from crcaln-g nui- 
nulactiMes by means of a bounty froiii^ 
g'oveimncnt appeared to him insuperable. 

'file Chancvllu) of ifie Kjc/iffjiicr said, 
tbeic was no intention to txaet as a con- 
difion, ftoin the parishes uhieli might 
apjily for aid, that they should use the 
money in ptoviding employment for their 
j)ooi. At th? same time, it would be 
fj’glilv desirable, that tlie relief granted 
should he, as’niiKh ns possible, m the 
shape ofwork, leaving it th the parish to 
‘^elecl ilic pniticular desciiption of employ- 
(ienenilly speaking, lie appie- 
hended tl'.it public* woiks, such as roA.ls, 
biuhlings, hii'lg, s, cnria]-,, iJtC. would he 
the Iviml of’oeeupalion selected, as leijuii- 
mgniereU laboui, and not any particular 
kiiid oi skill. 

iVJr, Ifu/I c JCjMVssed, generally, his ap- 
prolnunm ot the plan. 

Mr. I.yticllon should not now inquire 
what miglit he the details hf the bill, or 
wh.it the objuciions that might be urged, 
but thi'ic wc'i'e one nr two potiits upoi 
wln^h lie wisl.i'd to say a lew wi^rds. i’lie 
light lion, genliemni, m Ins opinion, Ii.ul 
asMiined ei. rl.im ( icts winch he did not 
think were teiuibki, fii&t, that thepic'cnt 


wdlli them, or to carry them to a greater 
extent, any others mu-t become losers by 
attempting ilicm What use or benefit 
could be proposed by forcing forward such 
works beyond the demands and interests 
of tlie country? As to tishenes, lie should 
waive any obscryatioMs upon tlieni, for 
there nnulit possibly bo some v\lncb only 
rcquiied tund?» to be c.nned on with vi- 
go I V\ itfi regard to the distreSh felt in 
particular pau^hes, uliat was the nature 
pf tlie rclicl projio.seU to be extended to 
them »In [ilaoj'vwoiV.s, wIii'ii a parish 
wag L^mkrupt, then asystance was to be 
afforded, iind tor winch a^'sistance its 
banlfrujit funds were to be taken as a se- 
cuniy, pnlcss, indeed, soine kind of per- 
.son|;l security to be supeiadded. i-Je 
ohould like to know in wliat sense the 
righe hon. gentleman talked of personal 
security. Did lie use the expression in 
the meaning, which was coihnuuily given 
to iC in the conimereiftl worhi? Or did he 
look to tlie security of real propeity ? It 
to ici'J propeMy, then that wouJJ>in thj?first 
I'p.t.mce be attached by the cxchequci. 
and ihe^ier.son nt/uld aUerw'ards lie seized 
;iml tin own lulo g.u»l. iu ail liiimiiA pro- 
halnlit}, the stlicme would be perfictij 
nugatmy, as applicable to paii.dics. 
ihey could 'piovide a iijaik(.t fui the jiro- 
din.<' of laboiii--unless the) could revise 
the coinniLrcc *A llie countiy—he did not, 
see Jiow'the issue ol cxclicquci bill? could 
be i;.t any bent lit, for they would not 
cie#ue rcsouiCLS- 

JSIr. (\ iimJ jun. s.aid, tlie nuasiiu' 
must first present Itscll to tlie House as 
one intended 4or the jclieiol ceilam indi- 
I v'liiuis. 'Uieiit liLiniijers ol peisori.s being 
! tinqw r out ol cuiplovincnt, were m dangei* 
--li^tIess was giL^aiy owing to the want of I of skiving—to them it was intended to 
capital, lie ilid not Anct ivc tha^t to he ; affmiy succoui ; and the question next 
Mio ; and nulee(i,las far as \\\< mfov ‘ wi-'v now ihit ‘^nccour should be bestowed? 
nation extended in legNrd to that yari Uinloubtedl^’, it was mneh better to give 


the country with which lie wasw..<Ac'im¬ 
mediately eonneeted, lit* l.c.'vvy w.^s not. 
it was lather’ll want oflj^i' means of eni- 
ployiiig capital and v«/uli‘ring it pi odiic- 
tivc. Next, the )ight,hhn,l;enlle»T»an as- 

.1_.1 V I - 


If on the scx^ie of hihoiir, limn as a gra- 
loitv . and, llicVefoie, he liiglily approved 
4 )f 1ms right hon. fiiend's plan. It was not 
intended, that tl.eaiioncy iidvanccd should 
he laid out m tk’.^/i^^tiiDlishmet^ of mrmii- 


serLed, that if capitiiLw<‘re attvauced at 5 pe; 

inteiesi ii im’g.t oc usefully employed 
in public vioi ks. With/resfit,.* to public 


wmrks, he did not km* wUi'/it .lagWL* 


there 


was in tlmse w'ords. , f p^ ,\> works weie 
’.productive, private auwcnturi j,‘s w^nlid still 
be found willing* ajil able to piosecutc 
thenn Koudsj cauulsi bridges were to c 


v.Lfactou^s. would most impolitic to 
d^ that. Such a proceeding wouldj^ only 
In /o tl^e ellfct oi iorcing manufactoi'ics 
n I o l!<\? iiiai|vyt when *tlicre wa^ no sale 
them. The same obseivation, lie 
conceived-^ applied to agriculture. Dy 
pursuiiu.Hhc plan of his right lion, friend, 
they \ auj‘ ^support the morals of t(ie 



i y 


hsiic nj f' r 


. f fl 

jicr»|jU* hv tcarliin^^ lli'Mii intlubtry, wliilr i rcqulicd to !)l’ ill.j; n iL^j. Il wuo 
thrv ])crteLlcil norl.s tiiat would be nio^t||Ml)ie tfio} t.IiouM i^L .:bL ri> vMiiy on any 
upcIuI and oniamental to the country*. Iljraneli of inunut.unMu', ^ tiuf uita Ij. rjcfit 
'That was the proper course of procee(-liii}T to tliu cfimoinmty oi rou‘j\)rt io tlieni- 
jnstcad of loiciiig into a market alieatly ^elvei^ 'I'lie ulfa u^', equ»i!I\ Vb'>u.il, as 


I i ^ 

liu vv()j 1 vs, l!ier(‘fr)re, of 


.some 


Mod or 


other, wouiil lie liie ohjcxts i ) wJiuh f’u* 
money must lu' enpluHl. )>iil t!ieft a olf 
iiculty mum.(l).’.tel\ oecniie*.!. Wh.U lujw 

? Wa. 


overburtliencd, ail additional (quantity of jipiilicahle to n;^':eiiitai.il [miM.nN. r-ib- 
r.ianufactures, 

»Sir A/, /r, llidlej/ rom'essetl, tliat he 
did not exactly U!nlei.sl^.iid llie n^lit hon, 
jrcntl Oman’s plan. In t!ie t ase of money 

lent to pel feel a turnpike ivjd, iiuleiicn- ke|)t public woiK'* fioni ^oni'i on 
<lent ot the seeuiity of tiic lol!^, lie un- ‘ it tin' want ol c.ipilal solely? IIo w.f^ 
derstood lliat u pejMinal secunty would al’iaid not. lli‘wus atiaul it the vv uit 
be given by the Imiio'w}i' ii) t!ie leiuh-r. ol a denrind lor public uo»ks^ md tint 
Ho wished to kno^, .ftTwini^ m»p.Kisho% canals, bridgi’.'?, and i^>ad^, weie not jj^iw 
a personal '-ecurilf w.is ic'iimech \vell ^wantid, for the sano' rea'Oii iliat other 

jiroi^ctions of labour ulh nt't u.mled. 

. I i. 1 ® I 


iM m- 4 

Ji they werr ‘bund no loegji to.msuer 
the vii‘\\s of piu advcMlin 1 rit 
not likt'ly t^'ey wei^d t. • "r te e;)t p'.a-no- 
to become d( bioi s of the ('iov\.i bn t.'K 
s.ike c)t c'aiiv’ \Lt ibem on ii, on d’- 
uther 1 ).i;h 1 , they \M 1 e di“'iiaiili‘ M^'C'di- 
lioii-. uoiild not the nioiuy th,iL nas ne- 


)ue 
h 


as one on'the poor-iates ?• •fhe right 
lion, gentlcm m obscived, that the iluffer- 
tnee butneen the inteiesl p.iidf liyjtin; 
public lor the exelu'iyier/iilU, andlfhat 
whicli would be demanded ol thefboi- 
roners, would im\t iva*ry e\[)<’n^c^inci¬ 
dental to the plan. Now, he Inggeil to 
inquire, whefher tlie eoinmL-Monms ueie 
to receive St>laiies I uge gratiut es ? 

The ChanctILn iLc replu-d, 

tlialf pers^naPsccuiities must l)#‘ g^'u to 
tlie commissioners, as well in llu' c i^e ^-l 
parishes as of pj^blic woi ks. W i^h i c.spc < t 
to the'second question, lu‘ vsliould mei. iv 
observe, that on other occasions of a 
simi.'ar kind, gentlemen had heen found 
uJio devoted iheir seivices to the public 
gratuitously ; and it was to be hoj'cd that 
no diilicuhy would be ( iieuct d lu dis- 
coveimg individual-j e(|ually disifitcilsted 
ill the pieserit lustauci. ^ ^ 

AJr. Stiul, he agrc»lV]tIi_ 

wliat bad l.dlen fiom Ins iiglit lioii.'j^jvenloni^ in tins countiy ihan 
fiicnd bLlovv him, Ui.it ^ it would be ; ciiplioii Sd impioveiuer l. iji id^s, t'!* 
most painlul fo hu K-elin^.s it lie sliould assistance in that way mu-'t lu ce-sUi ily In' 
find himself compefftd to int»erpose any ' veiy Inmtcil. licvt tin le weie butlv\o 


♦ > 

eiss.ny for their CO.ilr.iMiK e, f> b,;i 
111 the u-Ucil *\vciv f Tor it wif.ill 
this advaieago, th.it no < Ki'lo-quci rieees--' 
cindvl be 1 sued agaiii'^t tl'e In uowi i. and 
u Ajipeaieil that the ii^u.il ('loan ni\'ie^-, 

' was to be eiiiplo,-‘d m v oi \.hat- 

evei Mim-niighi be le U. m p"i.'ua’iv.e of 
this piojinMlion. due onb, oi' the 

measuu' w(;ahi be a l.ieiiile '-f obt , o.im; 
loans. Il woulil ihw^w i . (yiJv'Z. inio 
1 the maiket, and ‘lies iat i.'il ‘j I .i.id 

; this would ))«j It' o ilv .‘.a. oJ, its Oii^\ in- 
i uclit. W'lth LS|»c\‘t to IMP 5 s, lie In iiL’\uI 
! there vvas nothing vnIjkI. i ''m i •( n CvU : 


obstacles 

measure. 


m the way el tin 
It vvoiih*! be airoganco 


JU 

him, 


:o Vh 


canals at wliich uoik e.mld be mm. i'sid. 
About fhiee ih^ckspnight Jn,- iouud to b ' 


however, impcifectly as he yet uiuk“ood made Uiroughout 6he cou.it»y. 'riieii, as 
its natuie, to aigue upon Jts pO’ieiarH*Ini-'^to roads and biitigcs, he bLiicved there— 
ra^^ter; and lie could only vyf^nL^'^ a hope \ '^uis np slown 9 &s,<‘\t n in the |)u^ent dii.- 
that it might be found p’^Tifticable, and j trcsScu’^'-ikite of tin' cou.iLr\,m Tnaking 
calculated to overcome many ol tl»e ohjCL- ! r(Tiuls*,wIi(P',^uM»ey weie Wiinled. The ad 
tions to uhicli it .*it Inst iipfieaicd liable.' 1 vantage was fco*f.vi(leiit and*tlie Ixmelit 
At the same, tiiiie be \Vi>hcd to take tint | immediate, that capital to updert..ki- tin m 
opportuiidy of elTpriHiHi^r one ^ two j was'scldom dij^ieieut. Peilnp'^ aj'phealio.i 
doubts that preTlJt^/d in niiH4.q»miglit bc^Tnade lor^issistaiu^ to finish a 

Jn tjjg first place, as to the manner .m i biidgo or twj, bul nwi ii theic Ins oaS;. 
which the money was to jbe c|n|)loj^Ai. hopes weitni^t vary sangume. ft surtdyN 
It was evident, tUat it would ho ckieflw if was noi? ni1i^dod4« make can. ds, and the.i 
not entirely, appiii'd to ilie promotjorr*i>i[ to get w'ato?*Jps^ getmto them ; to build 
puiiiic works. As to the idy^of paiish\ bndgcs.ovef placcs^wln ic then: was no 
ollii eis becoming m.“inufacturei!|, 'it was I water. Wnat 
J'O pitqiosUous, that its abedydit 


water. What relief.tlTen, were the dis- 
tscsspd tliroughoul tlie tountry to derive 
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from this measure? With regard to pa¬ 
rochial relief’, lie*doubted whether ary 
jureat advantage x^oiilci be derived from 
that pari ol the pl.ni. JIc would take 
liinninghani lor example, liom which 
]daec he li^‘ul that night pi^*sented a*-'peti¬ 
tion, sigiu'd by upwaids of 1^,000 per- 
‘''ip, who weic out of employ’, lie migVit 
iairlv, howivcr, c^'tirn .te the iinemplojed 
male pdpijlatmn of that town and ns 
?•eigill 30 ln hooil, who were capable of work 
at ‘ 2 . 3 ,(Xk>. A(‘<'():ding to the jiroposed 

pl.in, l)v wlileh the ri lit f nflbrded to a pa- 
I{'*h was 1 (» he in llie proportion of one 
ii.df of Avliat it anmuilly pa’d in poor- 
within a eertum period, Jiinningham 
oidd he tiititled to ueeivconly jOO.'., 
having paid for <M)me tiim* past at-tli^ 
sate oi'hO^tVOL a vear for the rehef of its* 
I 11*1 : that was alxait or ‘-liillliigs a 
pKae! lint suppose It that weie ..ddeil 
• 0 ,(M)()/. for a canal, a load, or a bridge, 
the "h.)le relief s'imli lint ‘'inn would 
a^a.id, !>' ten sliillings a weik lei ! ilmiir, 

\ ouM o dy lie t.o employ oot tJ the 

>)•') fi*! 'aai year, at w*igtv <‘i’ 10 <1 

wt k, a •'v.’o ^nllleient (ca the snp 

I '':.r ofliie. d’hc''* things he mt'ntioiicd 
tv) guard against deajipomtnn nt . 
i . t\|:ceta:iom fioai Im.e.g op.ii r- 

f aacil that m.er could he rceh/ed.— 
Iheie wi’ietwo oihia po.nt^ on wIik h I 
h id hi' vl'Mih' , ami vxlncii Ik* woo III '•lioi (O’ 
..te lo Oie il'Mist'. '1 iu‘ tint loga'iaal die 
1 U vix <^'1' recoviiie: liu^ sum lent by o\- 
I ktite*'! I 111’" , j 1 ilu si'CLinty could not 
eii f Mn^e !’ • m-ih .av.jlahle to tin peblie 
; i' (iid tlhiii: ni« h ii‘mtir w neci"'- 
.. ,y, and Pcit »f ;'n|)lievi, it s\onl I de- 
leal U'o (nite»-> 01 tile pi m. / Illiougii 
Oil} VO' {!»■• mode oi recov^iing tlu’ 

dek^^ ol ih'* Crown, \et an act ol pailn- 
nu’iif i )i’ld easily disjam^e wifli if, and 
(\tlu.h ill ■ operation of exti’iits. Jl t!i 
•meas'iie w.is at all intciuled or e\j eou .1 
to^U’ld u Ikr, let the‘ 3 i‘i'unt\ i!jH)n«p hie !i 
tie advanii* was t») be iisadi* be ihi* sa * ' 
as that deoi inded I>\ otlic i ci})itahsti, npJt 
nothing moie. If tin' process i \t'’nt 
wa^ to h ;i»g over all tl’ose a f.idva’ 
tlicmsel; I’s of the nicao*s ofemm.j-gg 
labuiJi .ind eoviipleting piddic woiks, t'a 
would 1)1* no individu.il, 0. ''„'^‘'OCiat'.m < 
iadividmil.s, who. waiuld 'cxpO'e ihcir 
propeity by stejxping fi>iv».iid to take p.n't 
of the lorn. ('orporat io.i*' npgal be found 
tabmrow on cmpoiati.m Iti ‘d , in* which 
they fell no peiNonal inl(*ie.'?t, but private 
persons would ne^'r lun siuiuirtsk.— A 
tsccond point to whith he wfslwid lo call 


'•the attention of the House, and upon the 
♦proper settling of which lie entertained 
‘Irome doubts, was the manner in which tliD 
H’und, supposing it to be called for, was to 
be distributed; who were lo be the per¬ 
sons under wlime manugenient the cxche- 
^ quer i^sue was lo he |>laeed, and what 
were the ugidalior.s to be made lo guard 
against alm^e ? ICvi ry thing wmidd depend 
U|'.on the wiMlom nnd the impai tiality of 
the commi‘'S'oncr.’2, and the manner in 
whicli Sfeui.itic.s weie nqnired, I'he 
' gu.itest caie ougid then to be taken In the 
Lsclectir n ofllic i' coirimi'^sioneis, who, ac¬ 
cording m they did their duty, well or ill, 
might ^‘mplov plaeevl at their 

I'dispo^-Hl beiKhci.iIIy i\ti- the country, or 
convdt tlu'n/inti) a fourcu of *coruipt in- 
fliienli’e and an < ngine for p.arty purposes. 
JSiich a (*br.j(‘e oi tlnmi should bo made ns 
woo.L] jkjI i»:dv“he egu'eahlc to both sides 
ni the ifnike, Imt w ould coir.c ide with the 
w'i^In.->. .1di's<'i\t-tlie cv^ididence of the 
. (ountiv—p>en abov(‘ all •'uqaikm and free 
ii^ao^ .11 ndliRiua** .'Mich precautions 
ajane!: u-uig the jiuhlfc piir^c for the pro- 
i nu'lion o! mniLVciMi or jxci‘'onal oioects 
' \itie\*^.v ii’oii nects>aiv at tl/^ present 
imu, wliiu y\L wen* pu)i).vbiv within four 
. Ol live c/nintlis of a e,er''ual election, in 
wliK’h I lie 1.iIliK nee ol t!iis> mea ure^hight 
be MM’d. \’\lkn 'jie.iking ol the lehet to 
he adh>/'-.'rt i < vl fo the couiUii, he w’as 
, iLnu.ulid of one e* i . ol'men, x\ hose case, 
as nii'ch Ik ;m\ other, deseMved cousidcra- 
lidi! . and from x’^hem, 11 no reiiif was pre- 
p tu<r for tln.m, no exaetion slioidfl at pre- 
( 1 'l be m.ide. lie alluded lo tliat dRtress- 
r .1 p(‘i siwis w!k> veie "till in ar- 

i-'a . ba p.o .Lity-t^rc, ll eKcliecjUor-bills 
v’tM'' i v'lc^l to rn ufi' tliem to pul oiF tlie 
' > V . lent ol tl'r*-,' ane.As lor tw(» (»r three 
XI u (ir ro*i(. !t in •' privment alrogetlicr, 
eg'X'.i.cid nio’p,'Vi>i ai good would be 
■!oai‘-\ 'due’i ol oiii Fudeiing, ip many 
U'sUiir M, are-'e, be was emu meed, from 
the v^]ipres.'i'0 oi eintion and iieavy anears 
e^ t!> .c inx. 'fins w ' tl'c cause why the 
iclail dv'ilv'r-’ s»h« weie diiuhiislicd. The 
j.or (W' j ther.sebes xvcie in :i mo't lanien- 
kdjl • . il Uojx'ii'is '-'uatiou: they had 
not I'aid ihcir tjr bei’p.use^ they W’ere 
1 u'iabio'‘t »3 pa\ and he vvas persnad- 

ibaV *KM aiTc.iiV fnight be cancelled 
w 1 bout ao) lo tiie 11 venue, or cn- 
er>j I jger lentr iOthm -lo vvithholdpaynienl. 

' !■'j^thr^fw out ibk Ilia* l,?r tlic considera- 
A^Jon of govcriimeni, aiul suggcsred to the 
chaiiccllo" vf the CMhcfj'iei, (hat m the 
WcU s of tin- « n, he should in- 

1 ^ y ' 
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troduee some mea^ufc to relievo the great '■be abroad for mord thin ttrtr Of'three 
distress and misery which these people suf- 1 months, unless they conld produce tbfe 
fered. In statinff the difficulties and the( jcertificate of a physician' that theiC h^ffi 
doubts that occurred to his mind at the rrequired a change of climate. Thelri^th 
present momcnf, he did not wish to be ! members, at a great- expense, and with 
iMiderstood as having given any decided considerable difficulty in procut'ing rhefr 
opinion, or as having precluded himself rents from their unfoitunate tenanfs, came 
from the most ample discussion, when the ' to*this country to do tlieir duty; and yet 
details of the plan were better undo stood, in the mentorious endeavours of the 
and its provisions cnmi? in a difleront chancellor of the exchequer, their sufler* 


5ha[)e under the consideration of tlic ' 
House. , N I 

Mr. Butfrncorih recommended that a j 
portion of these firuls should he applied | 
to the erection of [urocl^ school houses. ' 
The fir^t iesoIii^o/r"was put and car- ; 
Tied. On l!.e second r(\*olution, f(^* v^)t- 
ing the sinn t)t L'50,000/.to hc'applifd to 
the use of the public uoiks and fisheries 
of Ireland, • * I 

*Sir /'. cxpros'i''d his surpri* at j 

the short nlea^lu•e of relief meted ojt for i 
liK native cnniliy, cons^ijering hei^iiierits ‘ 
and her siMil.Miig‘5. Ireland had a claim ; 
over every other p irt of tlic empire. M hat i 
i‘'id her coiuKict hcen She had been pa- | 
tient under suiCLiiiig, wlulo here tliey had 
been*meilTri^^ in Spa-tields to subvm the 
Jaws of liie land. Vet that patient me- ; 
ritoriou^, right hand ^)f Eng¬ 

land, ‘vvas in a state of almost absolute 
bCnrvatian. He had travelled over five 


ing constituents were cut off with short 
measure. All they wanted was capital, 
lie trusted, therefore, the riglit hon. gen¬ 
tleman would re-consider the second re¬ 
solution, and add a few thousands more 
for the use of the lighi arm of Euglantfl 
^ 'fhe rcsoluliou was then agreed to* 

• Horsi^ or COMMON!?. 

Tur^dfjgf jip d 29. 

Salt Laws Bill.] On the motion 
for the second reading of the Salt I.aws 
Excise Bill, • 

^ir C. Pale opposed thobill in its pre¬ 
sent state, as, calculated to thre^v L'(>/)00 
of his constituents, who were fishermen, 
out of employment, and diive tlieni -to 
commit smuggling and other illegaKirifi. 
lie recommended that the subj<*cl >h()»dd 
be conbidcred by a committee above stairs, 
with a view to some modification thal 


counties of it lalclv% and found the poor I might remedy the evils with which tiu* 
Jiad nothing to subsist upon hut tlieir lialf-I bill was fraught. Unless this were as* 
boiled potatoes and their prayers. Let , seiitcd to, he should feel it liis duly 
the people ot Ireland li^ve justice done | to move that the bill be read a SLcond 

them, 'flicy Iiad contributed more than ! time on that«day six months, 

their sliare to the victoiious war that had' Sir/U. Lemon seconded the motion, 

terminated in a glorious peace; add they j and decJjircd, that if the bill were tv 

did not, like the inhalptnnts of England, ' pass in jf.s pnveut stal(‘, the ti^lierifs in 
desert tliLur c'jqntry, and erpigrote abroad [ CornwalUcould not be carried on. h 
to spend tlicir inoifJj^V, The number of j an opportunity were olfered to tluMisIier- 
rich emigrants, who gave to* foreigners |•men by the ap’pomtrncnt of a com- 
the bread of their ov'H countrymen, wasai'mittce above stairs, he was confident 
serious e\ il. lln’v wcie now leavir^lhc | that they could /diow insuperable ob- 
country like sho iib ol herrings. People of ! jection® to the a(|C)[)tion ot the measure, 
all ranks, nobles and commoners, carls I Mr. that the hid wa-i 

and lord«, were removing to djistant lands. iHtejglgd not to oppress but to relievo the 
They ought to be nlailcti^c^pongibie for fhlicric.s,giving them tlic liberty to 
the money they drew from home, and tlie . use •■oek s^t, and tlius bring to a certain- 
people nhnin they impovcri‘'hpd. 'riu>y"i ty those experimeofs wincli had lu'cn sUc- 
professed toji.ive tlic <^k;jcct of arnu'^cment cc^.sfnlly made in. ficveral insianc^ ‘1. 'i’iic 
for ihjeir cmigratinny*^)r^t 4! iheW want ' bill was not fonnded on the rcprcscnia- 
a^misenient out ortTicir own^iii^y, fcf ! tions ofcomnfivsiorwrs of excise, but oq^i 
th€nf\rfome among m. Instead of tllit ■ the evidence </“pysons mU restcMl both'hi 
they mil to Dover, from J)(^7cr t® Cal/s, the salt iraoo’am^ m flio li>htiics. 'llie 
from Calais to Boulogne, nnd from trials \/nich ha(f been made Jed to a san- 

logne to Franco, [a laugh.] He wisheo^k guine belief that rock salt was perfecth 
'JO per cent, were laid on thiirwcome of applicable to the purpiises of curing and 
ail absentees. He would aljqw^nc to preserving fish. He thought it abstfiKi 
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that the law should be suffered to remain • Sir C. Pole withdrew hi^ amendndeiit, 

as it was at present, depriving the fisher- Mr. Calcraft said, that being perfectly 

aaan, eyen if be were inclined, of the rightii satisfied with the impression which ttSe 
to use rock salt in his business. The use? agitation of this question had produced on 
af it for ^ this purpose had been already both sides of the House, it was not bis in- 
found productive of the^greatest Jjenefit tontion to trouble them with any addi- 
in the Isle of Man# Theeffec^t of the bill, tional observations during this session. In 
therefore, he had every reason to belicVe, the next session, however, he hoped to be 
would be to bestow relief to the 20,000 able, with the assistance of those hont 
GOnstitdents of the hon. baronet, instead members who epneurred with his senti- 
of driving them out of employment. ments on this subject, to relieve the pub* 

Mr. Davies Gilbert was not averse to lie from this most grie^vous, unjust, and 
that part of the bill which went to autho- impolitic tax. At present, he was per* 
rize the free use of rock salt in the fish- fectly satisfied with jphat had been done, 
eries, but he could not consent to tlie anticipating* that tlicy should obtain that 
prohibitory duties jon foreign mine salt. benolU ih the ncicL ^sMon. He could not 
If the latter clauses weic withdrawn, his* sit. d<|wi), however, vSiihout disclaiming 
objections would be removed; but ]l^e thej inteneioh of recommending any com- 
must otherwise remain of opinion, that mutation for this tax; and, least of all, 
the bill ought to be referred to a com- tiny ar.y ad(\^tional burthen should be im- 
xnittec up stairs. a poif*d on the actifdc of beer. 

Mr. Grmfell was desirous that the far- The bill was then read a second time, 
liter consideration of this question should • 

be postponed. In his opinion, the surren- Finance Committee,] Mr. Tierney 
der of the whole of the duties on salt would wis\ied to know when the Finance Com- 
liave been a wise measurq, even thobgli mittec were expected to report on the in- 
tJie concTition had been the continuance come tyid expenditure oJ|^ the country, 
of the entire malt duties. Thej* were at present occupittT wiJh the 

Sir T. Acland thought the matters of ordnance estimates of the army, and hav- 
detail necessarily involved in a question ing disj^sed of them, tbey proposed to 
of this nature demanded investigaiion be- take up those of the navy,"so tnat^ie ap- 
fore a select committee, where all the evi- prelicnded some weeks must elapse before 
dence might be fully examined. they would make another report. He 

Mr. Finlay concurred iu the same could wish to ask the chancellor of the 
opinion. exchequer if he meant to take a loan in 

Lord Coc/i/onc recoiinncnded the remo- ihejoresent year, or if he had any iiiten* 
val of all restrictions on tliexrefinemcnt of tion of funding exchequer bills. It was 
salt; the consequence ofwliich would be riiinouredj,that he did not propose to do 
to render the impoitalion of that aiticle either^ and if this were the fact, the House 
unnecessary. , must how impoitant it was that they 

The Chancellor of the ExcHajaer ex- I sliould be nn^de acquainted with the right 
pressed his willingness to allow the sub- j hon. gentleman’s ne\/ scheme of finance, 
jecls respecting which there was so muck | That a liifgt* sum must in some >vay be 
difference of opinion, to undergo the ! raiscil for the service of the year could 
examination of a connoittee above s.airs. I notj^be di^puied, but he thought the House 
The question was wuethcr the improper j ought nut to wait fur the report of the 
course would be to suspend the progic>s j committee on estimates not yet referred 
of the^bill till the result of the inquirie.s of ' to them, before they were put in po&scs- 
the committee above stairs could be I sion of the rdght hon. gentleman s plan, 
known, or to^transmit the bill in apeifect | If they did this, he wished to piess upon 
shape to the committee. 1 llie House at what a voiy late period 

Ihc Spea/ict htated, that in point of of the tesMun thov must enter upon the 
form there weie one or two instances of a disciJ>Mon of the fivmnces of the country, 
jperfect bill being sent to a* committee up i Mi. D. Gilhat said, it was tiue the 
stairs, hut tins was not^ tlw general prac- (^minittee weie at present occupi/yl with 
ticeof the House, neiifier* was it conve- j tj,e oidnanc^ estimates, but orders, iii^the 
nient. It would be better to 8usp‘t*n(l the j «Jiean ’time, lud been given to the pioper ■ 
progress of the bill through the House? * otficcrs to prepare the estimates of the in- 
during the sitting of the committee above come aydjjxpenditure of tlio present and 
^ next Vtiar. ,to be laid before them. Thd 
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estimates it was necessary to go through 
with first, to form the ground-work of 
their subsequent proceedings, and these 
before tlieui it would soon be in their 
power to report to the House. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was clear what 
must be the result—a great issue of float¬ 
ing securities of some description or 
other. It was, however, proper that the 
House should know in way the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer proposed to pro¬ 
vide for die service of the ^ year, and 
above all what amount of exchequer 
bills had, been purchased by the bank, 
of which they had at present no account. 

The Chancdlor Exchequer was 

desirous of expediting by every ine^n^in 
liis power the proceedings of the fihtmce 
conimittcc. It was, how'ever, obvious, 
while occupied with one particular'branch 
of*the inquiry, they could^lot give t^eir 
attention to other parts of tiic subject, so 
as to be able to report on f he probabte ex¬ 
penditure and revenue of the country, till 
the estimates had been successively 
brought befoMti them,''and till they had had 
an opportunity, of examining those persons 
who ^er5*^apable of giving then^that 
information on which their report must 
be grounded. They were now tailing the 
course^fiecessary to put them in posses¬ 
sion of such information as would enable 
tliem to form an opinion on tlie subjects 
referred to. 

Mr. Tierney observed, tliat those ex¬ 
aminations ou w^hich theif report^ was to 
be made had not yet begun. Such was 
now admitted to be the situation in which 
matters stood. The House woutU re¬ 
member how he had bpen scouted wlien 
this committee was moved for, on his pro¬ 
posing that two cd^initte€s should be 
formed instead of one. I lad the^course he 
recommended been then pursued, at this 
day they would have had a general x'ew 
of the state of the country before them. 
Now he would defy any man to say, that 
£Uoh a statement could be brought forward 
for discussion earlier th^n ie the month of 
June. 

Third Sjecretary of State.] Mr. 
Tifrncy said,* he now rose to renew, ip 
poiqt of substance though not of form, *a 
motto^ which he had made lust session ^f 
parliament; but in which motion the un¬ 
fortunately had flot succeeded. * Thjl'^ 
motion was, That an humble address be 
presented tp hjft/oyal highnejbs thq l^rince 
Regent, to^repreient to hisro^higtow, 


'that hia ms^sty’s faithful Commons, ce^ 
lybg upon the gracious disposition of Ida 
troyal highness to concur in all such taea«< 
Imres of economy as may be consistenfi 
with the'securitv of the country, humbly 
pray that his ro 3 iU highness woukl bagra- 
ciously pleaded to give directions, that the 
division of the state ofiices made in 1794, 
(by which, in addition to the secretaries 
of state for the home and foreign depart¬ 
ments, a secretary of state was constituted 
for the war department), be revised, and 
that the departments of the secretaries of 
state be, now that peace is happily re¬ 
stored, again placed with all convenient 
dispatch, upon the footing on which they 
^tood in 1793.’’ lie now intended to 
mpvoffor a committee toi^inquirc into that 
8«il)ject. He (bu not wish the HoubC to 
suppose that there w^t'e any doubts now 
in his own mind ae to tiic propriety of 
abolishing the ofiice; but he had reborted 
to this course because he saw, in ques¬ 
tions of this sort, he had not the smallest 
chance of success in any other way ; for 
when assertion was met by assertion he 
found a deaf ear was generally presented 
to that of the one side, while gentlemen 
in office were more easily believed, it be¬ 
ing supposed that they were more likely 
to be better informed, than their oppo¬ 
nents. It was this circumstance that in¬ 
duced him to move for a coiiin)ittee, to 
inquire how far tlie office of third secre¬ 
tary of state was necessary, and whether 
the duties of that office could not bo 
transferred to*^ another, without any de¬ 
triment to the public service. One great 
inducement for him to undertake this sub¬ 
ject was, ^liat kc had the previous sanc¬ 
tion of his majesty’s ministers ; for a com¬ 
mittee of their own appointment was 
»amcd by the lords of the treasury last 
year, for purposes under the description 
of whicli this subject particularly fell. 
Mr. Ryder, Lord Binning, and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne were appointed last year to in¬ 
quire into all ofiices created since the 
commencement of the war in 1793, with 
a vit v^o ascertain wliat reductions could 
be made. They were confined in their 
operations to the ofiices created since the 
war, as it was no doubt presumed that all 
those created interior to the war were oC 
too sacred ^ naturje to he touched. Now 
this office of thiiiid secretary bad bcdti 
created Since 1794; k had been created 
fiot only since the war, but expressly m 
acoount df the war*: Add how this office 
had escaped the notice of those three gen- 
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Ctemto, wiMi to him i^uite tiiimtelUgible,* 
except on the sif^position that there was 
an understanding in all such committees 
as the one in question, never to go before 
the wishes of the Hou^i but carefully 
to kec^ ftacky till goaded on by ^he re¬ 
iterated calls of the House. • 

He begged the House to consider tnat 
all he jras now called on to do was to 
make out a strong enough case for refer¬ 
ring the subject to the examination of a 
committee, and nothing more. It was 
sufiicient for him to establish that the se¬ 
cretary of state for the war and colonial 
department had been created since 1793, 
to urge the authority of the treasury itself 
to induce gentlemen to consent to the 
inquiry. What •had been the influde- 
ments to create that office i Whether ?t 
had been in consequence of this or that 
articular arrangemefft^with all this he 
ad nothing to do—it was enough for him 
that it had been created since the war, in 
4fionsequence of circumstances arising out 
of the war. Me should follow therefore 
the coume recommended by the treasury, 
and propose a committee to' do that which 
the treasury committee ought by their in¬ 
structions to have done, namely, to inquire 
whether that office was or was not unne¬ 
cessary, and whether the business of it 
might not be transferred without injury 
to the public service, to other depart¬ 
ments. He did not mean to say, that 
the business of the colonial department 
was not great, nor that ihc individual who 
had the management of it,^ had not exe¬ 
cuted all the duties confided to him hona 
^fide, and assiduously, and was well entitled 
to atl the salary which he <!njoy^9. It did 
not follow that because the office of third 
secretary might be abolished, that the 
country should be deprived of the services 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulburn): 
he and his ' plantation clerks might be 
transferred to another office, with greqt 
benefit to the public service. 

And here he could not help alluding to 
some notable discoveries which had lately 
been made--«it had been found out that 
two lords of the admiralty, who had no¬ 
thing to do, were essential outposts and 
bulwarks of the Constitution ; but he did 
. not expect to hear the same thing alleged 
of the office of third jBCcIefary of state. 
That office, which waa called tlje office 
for colonies and war was an excrescence 
growing out of the foreign office. It was 
considered by Bui^e as one which 
was totally UDneceBiary at the df the 


then war, and the existence of 
could only be justified by the extgend^ 
of the war. The office was kccordin^^ 
abolished, in consequence of an act of 
1 lament, at the termination of the Aine« 
rican war. To prove that it was occes* 
sarynow would be a difficult case; and 
he should have but little difficulty in prOV^* 
ing it unnecessary. The first thing bo 
had to do was tc/quotc the act of parlia* 
meut by which it was created; for, since 
the termination of the war, one half of ft 
had been done away. The office was 
tablished for war enly. In 1802 and 
1803| the husiness of the colonies waa 
taken from the home3epartment, andadded 
to*tli^ war compartment,'and c§lled the war 
and colonial department. Of the two 
branches of which it was composed, the 

wdk novv^cntircly done away ; but Jby 
sonie unaccountable accident, it had 
escaped the treasury that one half of the 
salaiy* ought to have followed. There 
was now a whole salary for half an office 
The total number o( clerks acting under 
sir Henry Bgnbury was f9—eleven of 
them^r/d been taken awa}^ th^wsfg con¬ 
siderably more than one-half. They were 
now to consider, first, whether having got 
rid of hflf the duty, thqnrrrr^iftj^f have 
the whole of their salary; and the next 
thing to be considered was, how the re* 
maining half was to be got rid of, that re¬ 
maining half being confined entirely to 
the colonies. ^The increase of coloniel 
sinQe 1792, was all that he had to meet; 
for if there had been no increase in tht 
colonms stnee 1792, he should have had 
no difficulty whatever. There had been 
an increase of nine colonies since that 
time, witboiit incli^ding* Heligoland, a 
place of ^o *little importance that there 
might be.some gentlemen who did not 
even know wl^ere it was situated, and also 
not including St. Helena. TherO were 
in fact, nine additional colonies to be ma¬ 
naged, and no more. Suppose these niiie 
colonies had been obtained for this Od&n- 
try by any spetiific treaty of peace, would 
any man have ventured to get up in the 
House, and.say, that these nine colonics 
required the appointment of' a separate 
secretary of state* ? ,The whole, howevei', 
tprned on this-—the whole turned on nine 
Ci^ilonies. How, then, could any AXffi de- 
fijjod titfe offifc by saying that the continii**^ 
Jiace of these? Viine colonies after the 
required a secretary of state ? What was 
tlic diffi&rence between the contthoAnew 
and gH>sing possession of tba aalonies 

f *. 
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by a specific ogreement ? Comtiaring tho 
Buinb43r of oolooies noir, vith ti>e number 
in 179!i^ there were nine more, but com- 
pariug it with the number in 1801, there 
^ere lese. Now, the duke of Portland 
had executed the dutie$ of the office from 
1794 to J80L During the whole of that 
time the colonies had been under the 
guidance of the duke of Portland; and 
when in answer to a pr<Jposition to trans¬ 
fer the colonial department * to the homo 
department, it was stated that tliis would 
occasion a grievous increase of business 
to the latter, it might be proper to look 
back to what the du^p of Portl^^nd did, 
and what was now the state of the* home 
department... The^duke of P/)r^landf hSd, 
and that during a time of war—a circum¬ 
stance which made a material diff'erecce 
»-^uring a most arduous period, {he ftia- 
nagement of ail the colonies; he had'the 
nianagemcnt of the internal govemVnent 
ojf Britain—-he had ail the Alien olnce, a 
labour which not only did not exist now, 
but which had no* existed lor many 
ycacs;—he hSd the raising- of the,militia 
whic^ w^y;^ then embodied—he the 

important business cast on him of corres¬ 
ponding with Ireland while it was not 
UDAte4fzf' -'«>s country, while the secretary 
Wfia not resident here, when there was not 
8^ Irish officer here, and when Ireland 
in a state of rebellion. 

^rHe should be told, perhaps, of the trou- 
b^oocasioned by the state of the interior 
oflfhe country; but the Habcas-Corpus 
apt was suspended then, and it was then 
aUted,' and staled truly, if we were.,to be- 
li^vo them then as well we now bclievid 
majesty’s tTiiniaters,^ that it was irnpos- 
there could bfi a greater rebellion 
roigoing more in the# heart of Uic country 
thaii there was at tliac time. VVas he to 
understand^no he Cvould not uiulersiand 
that lord Sidmouth would profess him¬ 
self leas cumpeteiU to discharge tlie 
duties' of hiA office > than the duke of 
^dt'dand,; and yet he ,did not understand 
lu|VX'he< could refuse takinij upon himself 
business which the duke of i’ort* 
l^drdisdliarged, without making such a 
' Nuw see what the advantages 
af^a^ inquiry would be. Lord Chichester 
waa, appointed to tlio homo department m 
ISOj^Jf^adif lord Cliichestor would sjsy 
th8^lii8<qjpLoiHef| were taken’’from* him im 
iq>plieation of' his"own, hc'Arould be cobA 
teqtod oeyer tp.oppn 1}U lips^gain on the 
subj^exoept.ia favour of atiii/dsecre* 
tury of sute.^ 
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^patronage arising' frdoi tbc coioniGS maifo 
them the fairest flower m .the garland of 
' the home department. The colonies wero 
not joined to the war department, because 
the business of tbein was too mifth^for the 
home flepaitinent to sustain. Ti>e btisi# 
nejs of Jrelifnd, ns fur ns the home depart# 
ment w'us c oncerned, lay in a very small 
compass. The Alien office business WBB 
now trifling, according to the confession 
of ministers tliemselvcs, for only two aliens 
had been sent out of the kingdom for some 
3 cars. The militia could not be consi¬ 
dered as giving now any trouble. The only 
thing which could be urged was tho 
^statc of internal disturbance; but this 
peint could easily be got over, by making 
life fransfer conditioner/ on tlic restora- 
flon of traiKpitllny, which could not be 
considered as at anv disl^ince. The truth 
was, tlhit the homo depaunient was no¬ 
thing but an office of police. 

He was sure that the result of the in¬ 
vestigation would be liiat there was not 
the. sm dlcst occasion for hny additional 
strength to the home office. He had no 
objection however to propose, that the lion, 
gentleman opposite (Mr.CTOulburn) should 
be transferred to that department. He 
would tender him to lord Sidmouth, and 
as he w'as pretty sure that the proposal 
would not be disagreeable to the hon. 
gentletniui the lu ine office would then have 
the benefit of three under secretaric''. The 
saving to the public by the abolition of 
the office could ^loL be set down at less 
than P2,0()0/.* a year. Was not that a 
saving woithy of attention? An extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance hud taken ()lace sinco 
lie had spoken ^^ast on this subject; they 
had bad a' declaration from the opposite 
side of the House, with respect to the 
great advantage to the public, from the 
cxislence of high offices of state, not ab- 
solutrdy necessary. The cbmrailtee of 
^nanc<^ acting in the ^pirit of tliis doc¬ 
trine, had assumed that three secretaries 
of state were absolutely necessary; and 
laid it down that each of those secretaries 
in I got be entitled to receive pension of 
ii,000/.ayearatthe6nd of two years services. 
Ue would, therefore, put it to the House, 
whether, taldiigthis pension intoconsidem- 
tioD, the saving, in consequence of this 
abolition, wouhl net be mure than nil the ^ 
savings,together, proposed by the ministe# 
rial commissioners ? If it shouhl be siaid 
that the home department was at present 
BO burdened with work/ that it couid^not 
t^ke the'additiontl btiiioesa, why theit 
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^ef mtut wait till this preamve abouid be' 
at M endf which* would be iood. Take a 
case io point*-The maater of the Mint had 
not# for instance, till last month, been 
much tronbled with business; since that 
time he^iad had, no doubt, a deal of 
business to do, which he had executed 
much to the satisfaction of the public. 
But then this business being over, he would 
toon be enabled to say as before, I have 
no particular department: 1 answer for 
all the departments.” The suggestion 
which he was making to the House was 
founded on the conviction that the whole 
of the old colonies should be transferred 
to the home department. During the first# 
years of peace the business of the color^s 
might be attended with more difficTinlbs 
than at other times, but e^ry year would | 
lessen the difficulties. He had stated that ! 
there were nine additional colonic'*, but of i 
these colonies there were several which it 
wab to be recollected formed no part of 
flie system. Four of them were in the 
West Indtes, two in the Me<literrancan, 
and tlircf; in the Fast Indtes. Those in | 
the Fast Indies were now^c connected 
with those in the VVt^t Imhos; and those 
in the Mediterranean had no connexion 
either with the West Indies or East Indies. 
The home department might be allowed 
to keep the four new West India colonies. 
The board of control might be put over 
the three in the East Iruiics, namely, the 
Capo, Ceylon, and tne Mauritius, and 
they might add St. Helena, though it 
could not give much adddional trouble, 
as it might rather he considered a gaol un¬ 
der the care of the police of Europe— 
Witfi respect to the Maul'itiust^the ma¬ 
nagement of it might be attenaod with a 
little more difficulty; but as to the Cape 
and Ceylon, as we had happily overturne3 
the king of Candia, they would be as quiet 
fis Gibraltar! I'he^e colonies might al¬ 
ready, in some sort, be considdVed efi 
under the board of control, for no ma¬ 
terial step could be taken with respect 
to them, without consulting the^ board 
of control—As to the remaining colon¬ 
ies,—Malta must be considered as more 
connected with the foreign secretary. Of 
the Ionian islands he hardly, knew how to 

3 leak, whether they were ours or not— 

1 he knew was, that •abey* were placed 
under our protection, and* that sir Jhoffias 
Maitland was governor of Malta, and that 
he exercised a superintendence oyer tliese , 
islands^' He apprehyended, however, that 
tbe * nature of the coanexibn ^^It^ the 


loniim islaiids waet ttet cdhmial, bttt MUdiy 
politicid:—and that it most be 
foreign department diaC sir Thomas Maii^ 
land carried on nearly bis whole coMIti 
pondcnce. There remained, therefortfj 
but four new colonies to be given to thtf 
home department. On the face of the 
transaction 12,000/. might therefotOMbb 
saved, if such a transfer could take placS 
without injury lo^he public service.' ’'Tb& 
result of an inquiry would be to set HieiNl^ 
questions at rest,* Loref Chichester might 
be examined, and brd Spencer, and ab 
honourable gentleroaA in the House who 
had been under sect^osy under lord Spen« 
cer. An irresistible body of evidence 
would be, brought before such a cotit« 
mitteCv, proving that the office of third 
scc/Teta^ of state was unnecessary. Par-^ 
lianient was hpund to save every farthiag 
to the country Which they possibly could';' 
and ]^0(X)/. a yejlr, and tlie pensions oF 
2,000/. a year,* and retirements to the 
higher clerks, formed an object well de^ 
serving of their consideration 

He could not conceive liow it was pos* 
sible ^ 'make a more effecflial .^poal to 
the House than this case amounted to. 
But he f)ad heard it whispered, that if they 
pared so very closely, ttffly alfpVNwdirce 
too much the influence of the Crown. 
How stood the case with respect to the in^ 
fluence of the Crown, since 1792/ WhCfl 
the board of control was instituted it was to 
have no influenne—it was to be executed' 
by the treasurer of the navy, without any 
other salary than that of treasurer of thlo 
navy. flVo young gentlemen, sons of privy 
counsellors, were to have offices without 
any salary. They soon found Mr. DundaS, 
however, takiifg 2,0(X)k a yoar, and the two 
young ge'itlemcn 1^500/. each. Soon' 
after that ^again, the president obtained 
5,000/; and so fruitfuf was the soil of (hU 
boavd of control, that at this memenVit 
furnished a crop of four members to the 
House, with abundant salaries. It was to 
be remembered too, that in 1792, and for 
many years aflfer, it happened that many 
^offices were executed by the same person, 
and it was made a rule, that when one in¬ 
dividual held several offices, be was not to* 
hold several salaries.^ For instaned, lord 
Girenviile held the office of auditor of the 
treasury andyhat of secretary for foTetov 
adatrs.« The salary of ohe.offiee was 6,00ohV' ^ 
a\fd of the oth&r4,0007., but from bodiloi!# 
Grcnvill^ only received 6,000/. per AUttUtil.*' 
Lord Melville held the offices <» Creittefrer 
of the^ Mfy] of president of tbb board ci 
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•lAiIro], and of 'aacretary of state. From 
all these oiSces he received 8,0001. a year, 
Tiz. 2,000/. a year as secretary of state, 
2,000/. as president of the board of con¬ 
trol, and 4,000/. as treasurer of the navy. 

. Now these offices were executed at an ex¬ 
pense of 15,0001* a year. The secretary 
of state had 6,000/., the treasurer of the 
navy 4,000/. and the president of the board 
of cbntrol 5,000/. ^ 

Under these circumstances, did they 
ask too much when they desired some 
inquiry to know whtfther the great ad¬ 
ditional expense thrown upon the coun¬ 
try could be avoidicd^y some CQnsplida- 
lion ofoffices? He^ slmuld despair if any 
substantial good, unless the Jlpuselits'elf 
took up the subjccl. Of the financo, com¬ 
mittee they had a specimen from tho fust 
report. It was made a grpai m^tcr of 
boast that tlicy had abolished all sinecures. 
Why, as far as the i committee ^ had 
abolished sinecures, they ilad already been 
abolished. It was, in fact, nothing but an 
old report vamped up, to whicli was added, 
99 an appentiix a hill which had been 
rhrow/:i Qum iff*tbe Lords 1 As to offices 
which it would have been within the power 
of the House to have reduced, what had 
they had said that one of the 

joint pay-masters of the army might bo 
abolished. This was, indeed, a new dis¬ 
covery, and in contradiction to the argu¬ 
ments which had been urged in the House 
as to tho inexpediency oC abolishing the 
moiety of an old established office^ But, 
on the other hand, the committee disco¬ 
vered that another officer requ}red,j)sbist- 
ance, viz. the vice-president of the board 
of trade, and that for his service he should 
receive precisely this 2,000/«Va year in that 
capacity, which he was to lose in his capa¬ 
city of joint pay-master. Why was his 
salary hxed at this *sunri—was there one 
examioation No. Then, on the other 
handitwos said, that it was advisable that the 
twp joint post-masters should remain, and 
what was the reason given ?-—That the sum 
ter be managed was so lar^c. If this had 
bem a good reason, it would also have > 
been a good reason for continuing the two 
pay-uoasters, • for the sum tliey had to 
nfxnagb was undoid)tedly greater than 
thttt aaanaged by the post-masters. Thvis 
an offiSe wus to be preserved, and a new 
' ont§'created without any ostensible'^ reason, 
but sOle^ on the alleged dpinion of this 
committee of finance, v. 

it would be urged, perhaps, that the 
House would have an opportunity pf re« 
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'vising th. irorli- tbe fiiiaitc. eonmrittee; 
but when it was considei^d that the chan* 
cellor of the exchequer, ofid the secretary 
of state were members of that oommitteef 
he must be a v^y audacious person who' 
would reject what they suggestefi.' It be* 
caipe the duty therefore of the friends of 
economy and retrenchment to bestir them* * 
selves in the House, if they hoped^ver to 
effect any real saving to the country; for 
it was idle to sit patiently and rely on com* 
mittees of finance. He now called on 
them to undertake an inquiry, winch would 
lead to real economy. But while he con* 
tended that no cilicicnt saving could be 
Jnoduced until tho salaries of offices were 
pupportioned to their efficient duties, he 
dware it might be ui^ed, that it would 
He impossible So f^rm future administra¬ 
tions if the Crown vvei\- bereft of this ap¬ 
pointment. If we ^niade war first on the 
lords of the admiralty, and then on the se¬ 
cretary of state, what situation could hope 
to escape, and what would be left fchc 
future administrations; and what adminis¬ 
tration couId« do without such •appoint¬ 
ments ? He could only say, that if no ad¬ 
ministration could hereafter be formed on 
that principle of economy, he hoped the 
present administration would be the last. 
And certain he was, that it was in vain ttf 
talk of economy or retrenchment, if we 
stopped short of ^any measure that did not 
go at once to drrw some proportion be¬ 
tween the appointment of salaries and the 
duties to be perffin'med for them. Where 
those duties Vvere real and effectual, the 
salaries ought to be commensurate with 
them; and he must protest against that 
misembld^ssxpefiient by which it had beeA 
attemptedT to satisfy public clamour with 
the appearance of a sacrifice, the expe- 
bient of reducing 10 per cent, out of the 
salaries of offices the duties of which were 
real and important. There could be no 
<}oul)t {hat such offices should be liberally 
paid, and the House should see that the 
duties of them were efficiently performed ; 

>ut where the duties performed were im¬ 
portant, would it not be much better to 
leave the gentlemen ofitciating in the dis¬ 
charge of them in the full enjoyment of 
the salaries they deserved, than to abridge 
the wages of Veal service for the sake of 
paying those‘Vlia had nothing to per¬ 
form? was A. declaration that those 
offices were overpaid, which lue did noC 
believe to be true. The amount of the 
10 per cent, contribution froeeilie^ces 
of (&*bioet| could not be norethaa 
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7^K)K^^y^.. H^luid iioff^poiQ^ out 
in wliicii ISjOCKWi^fryoariaight be 
8a¥i^> which waa SfiOOl^ more, end wa$ it 
not a better {way of conning at iti It was 
mean; it was on insult oy the country to 
think ic\a^u{il be pleased with an offering 
of 10 pdr cant, from efficient, offices, ^n- 
^ lca«, indeed, they permanently resigned 
tliat proportion of their salaries, from the 
convictu>n that they were overpaid. But 
wliile he was willing to see efficient officers 
well paid, he was also of opinion that no 
salary should be paid to any officer whose 
services were not required by strict ne¬ 
cessity. 

This was the view of the subject whiohj 
every liberal mao, which every friend 
real economy woiild take. He had shaWi 
thatjehe duty of the office of«colonial secret 
tary did not require a distinct officer to 
perform it; he had slfown that tlie home 
secretary was not entitled at present to 
G.OOOf. a year, but he had also shown how 
I>e might earn it. He begged the House 
not to believe, because theie was a rise in 
llie stocks, tJiat the countr 5 ' lost sight of 
the great question of economy. The ne¬ 
cessity of the most rigid economy w'as now 
striking, when iliere was a difference be¬ 
tween our income and expenditure of 14 
millions, at the very lov^est calculation, 
which how it was to be made good, God 
only knew'. Though I2^00i. fell very 
short of i !• millions, it wjfi a saving not to 
be disregarded, and it w\s beginning at 
the right end. it was easy ^disband poor 
clerks, or to reduce tlie inrcrior depart* 
ments, which had grown out of the war, 
but wliaf must be the feelings of the indi- 
vid'iuJfs who had held them'Wheiv'tbey be¬ 
held the great office of all, which bad 
grown up under the same circumstances, 
still fioiiiish in high splendour? Wha^ 
would be the feelings of reduced officers, 
who had barely a pittance to support ex¬ 
istence, wdicn tliey saw that the hdhds 
the departments with which they had been 
in coriespondence during the war were 
not abolished, but retained all the emolu¬ 
ment, although the service was at an end; 
when they foqnd that, if ever one of these 
greater functionaries fell from one place, 
another immediately started up for him. 
If-lie saw such a proposition adopted as 
that whicli he (Mr. Tierney) now sug¬ 
gested, the reduced officer might acqui¬ 
esce with pacience in the lot that was 
awdreted him; but at present, the inequa¬ 
lity, between his tr&tmcnt and that of the 
department could not aArd Um* 


any very comohtory reflectioot in eftet; 
it was liigh time that government abbijM 
^ do something to show that they ware wil* 
ling to relinquish a little of their own, and 
in reality to make some sacrifice to the 
necessities of the country, the only aacri* 
fice he requited was the abolition of oS* 
ces that were no longer necessary. Thei^ 
was not a person in the country who would 
not understand, flic motive of a vote^ (if 
such should tlxpt night be given) to pre* 
elude the inquiry for^iich he was newr 
'contending. If all ie^stigation was to be 
refused, and thia . . w Bce retained, on the 
bare ^M^on of govgimment that it still 
.coiitii^d to be nccesary, it^was impossi- 
(bid l/at any conviction satisfaction 
roul'ii be the result of such an assertion. 
lUwa ^not only on the finances, but on the 
feelin^bf l4rl country, that this show.of 
econc^y woufd have its effects. When 
lie h.p before taUsd of the abolition of si¬ 
necures, tlic chancellor of the exchequer 
had smiWd, and well he might. Ibcy 
were veiy propmy to be abolished at the 
cxpirationuqf-thn existing interests. This 
was a benefit only in expectancy hut it 
was their duty to do something' like a sa¬ 
crifice, something which they might them¬ 
selves feOl. If they rellRsed^f^^quire 
into this office, no man could misunder¬ 
stand the reason. During all former in¬ 
vestigations, the treasury had made a spe¬ 
cial exception in favour of this office. It 
had been excepted by the treasury com¬ 
mittee and by the finance committee, from 
theirgcneralinquiries; but was the House, 
on the^meire assertion of this committee, 
to abstain from interfering ? It was his 
conviction the office was unnecessary, and 
he declared mpst soleipnly,* that be would 
not vote fgr the abilition of one office 
from which. would not also exclude his 
own friends, if they* were ever placed 
in the way of making such appointments. 
If they were to consMer tliem necessary, 
he would not hesitate to assert that tli^ 
.ought not to come ipto office. On no other 
terms but tliose^of tlie most rigid economy 
should any ministry be allowed to enter 
office, or to continue in k. Certainly he had 
no chance of ever becoming first^ second or 
third secretary of state ; but, if it wele not. 
SO) if he were to be called on to-morrow 
to form a part of an admmistratidflThe' 
would lidt co&ent to doyo unless 
fice was aboliflied, or that it was ahowa' 
that the public business could not be cai^ 
tied on without it. He was persuaded 
much plight be done inthewftyof eai- 

\ 
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nomy by the consolidation of ofices, if 
there really existed a treasury disposed to 
economy, andnotone which never resorted 
toeconomicnl measures, except whendriven 
to them by stress of weather. It had been 
said by the committee of finance, that it 
would be necessary to pay a salary of 
2,000^ a year to the vice president of the 
board of trade. Why might not the master 
of the mint perform the«duties of that of¬ 
fice? There were others who had seats in 
the cabinet, and ib^thingiclse to there 

was the chancellor L^tlie duchy of Lan-' 
caster, and the lord f^^vYsea],tri whom Ho 
laborious duty wliatcver was It 

was not too much iTask that thc^^iould 
do somethij?^ Tor rtieir salaries. WlctherJ 
they continued the names of thd pred'Uenc 
of board of control, or of the third’j ecte- 
t^ry of slate, he did not tarcv ’V kA^*not to 
the words, but to the n^ultfcudc of ^offices 
. that he objected. If it 1/as necessary that 
the colonicsshould besijf)ject to ai»l;f)arate 
officer, why might they rpt be placed un¬ 
der the president of the b^nvd of'control ’ 
It had been \>b}ecte^ to thj? arraT\‘»cmjer t, 
that Uie^residcnt of the board of ^ontrol 
could not take the king’s pleasure, which 
was frivolous enough, and also not true; 
for i^^j^-«usitfrnary for him ttf take the 
king’s pleasure on the appointment of a 
governor-general, and also of the ecclesi¬ 
astical officers in India. This objection 
was therefore founded on a gross mis¬ 
statement. There was in fact no more 
necessity for a third secretary of siate^llian 
for a third aichbishop. It was not to be 
got rid of however but by a mo:ion in that 
House. 

It was not pleasant tobc obliged to bring 
forward motions which seemed to be di¬ 
rected against indiv^luals. Tliough he was 
certain that the noble lord ijx.^liO depart¬ 
ment of the third secretary of state could 
not impute any motives of personal hosti¬ 
lity to him, (Mr. T.), yet be felt it ex¬ 
ceedingly unpleasant to be thus attacking 
‘ST particular office year after year, and 
to offer to throw such k load on lord 
Sidmouth as miglit perhaps kill him. At 
all events he should be consoled by the 
consciousness of having performed his duty. 
He hoped however^tliat ministers would, 
for once, come forward themselves and 
spman individual so disagreeable a task, 
.^wless they did this, all tcrtiporaty expe- 
diedts were but Vain; they miight suspend 
the Habeas Corfius, but they could not 
suspend the spirit of ’ inquiry and discus¬ 
sion that now pervaded every class of t!w 


^communityi they could not by an^ other 
means lessen the burthens or alleviate the 
distress of the country. They might have 
recourse to coert^ve messuresj; they might 
for a season, silence the loud expression of ^ 
publictopinion; but. by means 

could they |ranquillize the spirit of the 
pe&ple, orpersuadethemthat there was any 
wish to correct the abuses they cocnplained 
of. If the House refused inquify, they 
would forfeit the confidenceof the country, 
and he trusted the people would manifest 
their sense of this dereliction of duty. He 
wouldconclude by moving, “ That a com¬ 
mittee be appointed to take into conside* 
'•Cation the business now remaining to be 
fii^ecuted by the secretary of state for the 
^;and colonial department, and to report 
thei.' opinion, s^hethcr the continuance of 
the same be any longer necessary; and 
whether the duliesipcrfon.'ed by the said 
department may without inconvenience to 
the public service be transferred to any 
other offices, and with what diminution fti 
charge.’’ 

Mr. Gonlbwrn was perfectly aware, that 
every department of the state, might, with 
propriety, be called on for a statement of 
the nature of its services; and for himself, 
he certainly had no personal right to ob¬ 
ject to the motion of the riglit lion, gen¬ 
tleman. He had a little to add to what 
he had stated cy this subject on a former 
occasion ; but he considered the motion 
of the right horjc^^entleman had in reality 
for its object abolition of the office of 
third secretary of state, though it appeared 
only to demand an inquiry, he must an¬ 
swer that part of the right hon.gentlcraan’s 
speech, rn which he imputed to his majes¬ 
ty’s ministers a disinclination to adopt any 
measures of economy till they were com- 
-pellcd to them by the voice of the House, 
He was as willing as any gentleman on the 
opposite side of the House to agree in tho 
reduction of useless places, but he thought , 
'it a pernicious parsimony to reduce such 
as were necessary and efficient. He did 
not think himself bound to show the inex- 
pediciicy of appointing a seqpnd committeo 
to inquire into the utility and efficiency of 
tin's office in particular, when a committee 
already existing had made the very inves¬ 
tigations whiuh the right Iiun. gentleman 
recommcndefl.^^ jf the proceedings of that 
committee liad^jnpt been such as to gratify ' 
hoD .gentlemen on the other side, that was 
owing to their own refusal to join in tho 
labouri^ of the committee, and, as be 
♦thought^ deprived t'actn of any right of 



.<ita|:^4^ iih. ^thM Ime Ife^u- .<tpeo t«{ 122!jl|.fa^eiK)Ii .'T^K^amei 
■ti$U&aniftilmat>itf ^tamiae iutjof tjauilsa pi«s io.th<v<eo9R4pc/;i9(^;fr9m l^rJho 
^and>didi!i* ^ btivc J[>rought,£D^rW9r4a mO'i 1H16|. fUl^cl a .Dutntl^.of pag^s, tar'J^e 
Iipn.m>tbtrfemillof 8utii axflKXiination. , aoioqnt of <>,O08> An'O^Uig an average" pf 
*; i^kh'XKMfnct to thcYnotian now made about ^3^ for oacii yea^; $o that m die 

lemaii for t^e abolw latter period^ the busiiia^a of those^twelve 
tJonJCjiAeaflice ot tbird.^ccr^'tary of state, colonies was nearly doubled. But if Uiey 
befbw any one agreed in that motion^ be took the whole of tin: business ef the 
must think,either that no circumstanced North American colonies (including-, til^t 
could^ustify tbe existence of such an of- of a roilitary^^n.'^turc) togcilicr with, the 
iiec t Off secondly, that the busincKss of the t we lve ooloiu&;"for 14* yeai h, from 17G8 
:o£Bce was net sufficient tn justify its exist* i'tfrTTl^and opposed k, in the same way^ 
ence at present; or, thirdly, that the the Tksiness ti^g^^^cted in the office 

could be better performed, by being an|jfeouri 18ff2 to 181,j3/lhe disparity would be 
xexed to other offices. With lespcct toil fbund^^5^*<idy*f;reat^. The number of 
the first propositvon, he did not ininjjp^'pag^jp^itten tVoid^VOtL to 1782 was 
to the right hnn. gentleman the cxtf5^*(i 6^2*/—being, on the > 4K) pages 

^anceof havjng^ejinusly advanced JIt 1 pew aniAnd ; whilst the nuniber written 
was true, he did allude ii^onc part ff his^"froi^802 to ISIG was 27,^)GS or 1,994* 
speech to an act that had been brought»^ might be supposed 
for the abolition of the office nt one pc- { thatAhc incAiitse in the latter peiiod was 
riod; but the rigiit hon. gentleman could ^^.Aclsioned bi^llc war. But the fact was 
not have so const I ued that act, as to bc-rotliLi\vise, 'lu/ war had only mgde a 
Jieve it must prevail nt all times and un-\ difference of o^ut 500 pages per annum ; 
der all cireuipslances, or irrevocably bind Itln^reriarnd'erlf thcincicuse was occasion- 
the House tor the futurci^ With regard \d byjW^uimx of ordinary business, 
to the rmsmess of the office, he felt under adJluccd these .yiccific facts to 

some difficulty as to the mode in which he provS that the business hud greutl^ uccu- 
should make a statement of it to the inulatcd. he should next offer n few obser- 
Honse: it lie entered into a detail of the vatioiK^on the general pyjiiiCi^Jjg;^ In every 
number of letters received and dispatched, deparUuent ot govcrnmeiir, lie Relieved, 
it might be deemed fallacious, and l)L* IIIged business had greatly increased; and this 
that many of these weni merely circular; must be attributed, in a great degree, to 
besides the chance he Jnight incur of bo- the extension of education m every quar- 
ing laid open to ridicif!^, as on a former ter of the empire. At piesicnt, almost 
occasion, when the ri^lXhon. gentleman every j^erson ih the empire could address 
had said that it was vo^ easy to come the different offices of government; and 
bustling down to the House with Iprgc communkatioiib from individuals moving 
bundles of papers, tied up in red strings, in vatious ranks of society were poured in 
for« the very purpose ^f dirplay. lie on tiiein—a circumstance lutherto un- 
therefore should not enter intS auy detail' known. Nq hon. gontl^man could, he 
of that nature ; but if he couiu succeed in imagined, bb ignorant oi this fuct^ (l^at 
flhow'ing, that at the time when the exut- the ii\crcase of education had greatly 
ence of this office was admitted to be nc- contriBuf^ir^o the Jnci case of business 
cossary, there was not more bu.^pess to be in all the depv\itments of the state., On 
performed than at present, he ligpcd, lie this account every depnlment wa& ob- 
bhould have made out a satisfactory stafe- ligod to enlarge its esiabii^hment, and}et 
ment to the House. was oppressed by the addiLional 

The period that had elapsed since the of business. » Sii/ee lb03, the busiuess 
iirst institution of the colonial department^ of the colonial office had mo^t materially 
in 17G8 and 1782, would form a lit subject increased. Cienilcmcn mubt be e\Vaie, 
of compari!loii with that which had elapsed that the conespoiulence connected with 
between 1802 and 1816; and for that the^abolition of tlie slave tiiide alone (fin- 
comparison he should take the pages of ^iloyed an entire office, in the con^M^nt 
entry in the books of o ffi ce, because he anxiety and vigilance tiiat was n< 
thought they attbrdeS. on the whole, a for Omj duo enforcement of this 
fair criterion. In the fouitcen ybars from to render aiouiling the best efforts oh)i^a* 
1768 to 17b2, the number of pages filUd nity, and to convince ih^ other |¥^\v^f| of 
in the books of entry for twelve colon's Barope that we were in earnest in,our at* 
were 3,139, giving an averoK^oJt tempts at ^general ftholitiopt tW we 
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tvrcrc actuated by.no sinister motive in per* right hon. gentleman Would do well to 
severing to its accomplishment,* there was consider the necessity of having a conape* 
ample demand for the exercise of great in- *[601 minister in this as well al the other 
dustry and talents, not only from Africa, great department^, and if he hkiked to the 
but from every quarter of the globe vvhere relief fiom expefse, he shoty'^/alsq 
communications were poured in; and whether there were n^-*/Iw'Wivairtyjes to 
though, iintortunatcly in some instances, coiipterhalance the saving that be 

these repoits had proved incorrect and elFoctod. The great excellence ^ the 
unsatisfactory, yet the labour of attending British system of government, w^s the 
to them, and distinguishiifghetwccn those freedom of discussion in that House, and 
that might bo relied on amt those )yVVh the advantage ofhaviufj a cabinet minister 
were unworthy of <4^^dit, by l?^mca^s' conipetent to give inlormiuion on every 


trifling. Besides thi^thcre wa»thc car^ 
of legislating for eaAw'oarnr;) coloti)^? 
To all oi them luiilJi^-h laws 
principles wer^to be recommended, tfet in 
such aniamfej asTiUf to woundJthe fetwngs ^ 
or closh violently with the prejudices oVhe 
place. To xvatch the times and opf» 4 ?Tti>. 
oitifs, to select the propcFAio#^/im« pro¬ 
per instillments for effecting thescl^ii^- 
provements and cliangcsi ^^t|iiircd the vP^ 
giliint exercise of consi^ltTable powers. I- 
It was this tlint had created y-ljj^mcccssitv’^^ 
for a third secretary of slataVi pVt^at haihj 
increased the public busine/-*'^. 
formei^pj^edAt; and this that ri^ndered 
it impossible to dispense with a separate 
department devoted to such purposes. 

WhaiJw^fKrl^Wgcd with rc<*pect to the 
amount of biisioLSS, sliowed why this de¬ 
partment could not be conveniently trans¬ 
ferred to any other office ; that which had 
increased their l)u.sine«>s had increased the 
business of every other dgnartment; and 
though it might not become him to vovcli 
for them, yet from the knowledge he had 
he was convinced that the duties ,could I 
not be removed to any otlicr quarter with j 
any hope of their being duly performed. I 
But it was not' on these g{,ounds alone • 
that he thought it impossible to comply | 
with the rhdit hon. genth*ii>arr^, ^noriim. 
It was almost indi^ipensahye that there I 
'lIhou^d be a responsible minister through j 
whom the colonies might make known 
their wants, and who, by devoting himself! 
Bolcly to their service, niight be compe¬ 
tent to explain and support tlieir respec¬ 
tive intoiests. The right hon. gcntlenum - 
had said, that lie (Mr. (joulburn) was 
competent to this, fie felt flattered by 
the right hon. gentlcpiau’s good opinion, 
but Was convinced that such an nrrango- 
mer/Hfrould be impracticable; and there 
A’^arf-no other offieg to which the proposal 
if feasible at all, was not cqtfally applica¬ 
ble : and yet the right hon. gentleman 
could baldly Contend for its application to 
the dther great Offices of state. But th^j' 


q^stion, and to render those discussions 
avaihpg to some end ; there was the addi¬ 
tional security, too, that no act of the 
f^nvn could lake placff witliout the con- 
Hiijrrtilion of these cabinet mnusiers; but 
thr^‘»rt)po<;al of the right* hon. geiitlemai*r 
go to wkl't]-'nv this security from 
one great branch of our empire and re¬ 
sources. d'he colonies, too, had an addi¬ 
tional claim to tlie care of responsible mi- 
liiisters, exclusively devoted to their inter 
e^ts. All other pnrtji of the empire liai? 
their own representatives, n ho could speak 
to and defend their local interests. It* 
was not so willi the colonies, and if they 
could not be heard by tiielr miiiistcr, they 
must run tliu ha^^.ud of being neglected or 
saciihc(‘d to the intciests of otlieiv^. The 
right hon. g(*ntlcman had limited the an¬ 
nual saving to be eifected to i2,(K)0/. : 
but tlie coloniesVWere grcatt i* now than at 
any former peiioA: they weie liourly be¬ 
coming of grevre'i- importance, and he 
could not thm^'.so ill of the countiy as to 
think it would'^iicrifice the welfare of the 
coliniesand the h.ijipine^ss of thousands 
for n saving of I‘2,000/. a year. We were 
not to <Pcnsid(5r these colonies mel^ely 
as the appurtenances of grandeur, and the 
gratification of national vanity, but to 
the rights of the people, and their 
individiiaMclaims to happiness. On these 
giound^iie hliould oppose the motion bc- 
f^)re the House. The abolition of the of¬ 
fice in question would tend only to the mis¬ 
management of the colonies, and the sum 
saved to the nation would be lost in the 
diiiiiiiution of the liajipincss'^of the colo¬ 
nists. To those who thought, diht the co¬ 
lonies were only an incumbrance on the 
country, it might be that these reasons 
would not caiW any great weight; but . 
with those liimself, considered 

them on,o of the great sources of our glory, 
and one of the gicat supports of our power 
affording^ resources in war, and incrcasiilg 
dtr commerce in pence^ with those Vvho 
.'ftieiQ iinpcpiitalit under every coQ* 
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siderRtioiii it would not be doubted thtft fragc to all the countries it acquired^ we 
they had a ri^t to due attention, and had, in our several colonies, systems cn» 
that that awention could only be bestowed lirely different from e;ich other, aod we 
them bj a minister exclusively attached appeared to he consistent only in the de- 
iRr^^ir H^rests. Forthese rea.sons, he termination to exclude all the colonists 
shoi^^. decided negaiiv« to the from p nticipaving in those advantagei . 

inotMi‘' • ^ which weie enjoyed hy the integral part 

Mt, Afflrryff/said, he should support the of llic empire, in the* Mauritius MC had 
motiop, not only on the grounds which had French l.iw?—at Deinciina and Kssequibo 
been laid so ably hy the right Iron, mover, we lutlyDiruh l*ws—at Timidad we h^d 
but in the hope that the abolition of the ,&^ish lauj^—we had Cheek laws in the 
office of colonial secretary would leadko al] %iiaitS|daiuls-iin sli/ Vi, toi laili of our 


revision of our whole colonial s)btcm.^4tW)ossessi(li5 wc lui^a different system of 
was when the colonial secreiaryt-lnu had flaw’s. ‘"wU wa-extraoi dinarvspe- 


was when the colonial secreiaryt-lnp hacy^iw’s. wa-extraoidinary spe- 

been first appointed n» 17t)8, iluit ihi^j 0[es, e/Tcy, Wl^‘ we governed our 
country dcpaitedTrom the simple aiuht**^ i nowJUbjccts by Biiush Ijas, we hdd out 
course of experience in the govenjp^it j tb Jlwni ^/ic stiong(?ST'^'r^lJ)^?ttnunlts to 
)of its colonies *10 In.^c itself iii the^iftzes j stiwy tl?c Kn^Il^ll hingnaue, and to be- 
of experiment. A period of LIO 3 'Ars*i)f^itf*i^. acquainiLd with oui iiiamiera and 


^ I If I.* .Aft x-fft ii/v/ j Cl 

'previous piospenty bore testiinnny to habi'A’^* 
excellence of the syslem that had beeiiTs- dift-'./ ind 
tablished. J lie cifeet of llie attempt to /Vare^to i 
introduce diiecr taxation into our eoloi gunge, in 
*nics was too well known. A long and ex-Vseijner^t; 
pensive war Viisucd, which ended in the\inHjjn/i| 

' dismemhermenl of the e^npire, and the 
loss of colonies that weie our piide and | pose^'V 


habi'#.***^|^^uler the piesent sys^-Mii, 
tke,^ inductMnerjts weie lost —vac look no 
vare^to famViyze foreigners to our lan¬ 
guage, manner/ and customs. The con- 


‘X-Vseijuer^t;^"'.Z/^fthat we m.ide no progress 
he\inHjjn/i| . to^our mteiest—they re- 

he to all’ nttcnls and pur- 

nd I po''(v 'Was it not, he woiiiil abl\„^matter 


our glory, affording an unbounded open- of iiiipoitance to coiiftider the expediency 
ing to eonmiLrcnil enterpiise, and a pros- of correcting such an anomaly ? The neg- 
pcct for the future beyond the powers of lect of intioducing oirW»i».^vr;ouraged 
anticipation to estimate. It might have the establisimieiit of an arbitrary military 
been hoped that tins nielariclioiy lesult government—and tlius a taste for arbi- 
wnuid have opeiated deter from a si- trary go\eminent was infused into the 
milar experiment; b'^ when in tlie late minds of those who probably at one time 
war the office of thiic\sccre!niy was re- or oliiei w'ouhj be connected Avith the go- 
vived, the system \vas*s?feii lenewcd, and vc^iiiuent at home. An absolute com- 
thc effects would probaoly be not less maud, quite independent of pailianient, 
disastrous. Trinidad had been inad^ the vviiSj^uncfer this system exercised over the 
farm of exiierimenf, his majesty’s nSinis- revenues of the colonics. A proclamation 
tefs, like all other gentleffnen i’Amers, had had been issued in Demoiaiu, which set 
completely failed ; and tJie VoJony liaiA forth that '|he grafts under the former 
beeniiducLd to the most ruinous condi- V^vernint?nt weie #ihi11 and void,—but 
tion. A dchpotie sy.'.teni of WoAcrnment addedi'the drown, in its giace, would 
had been mtioduccd there— T suffer the pVopiict(/rs to retain their pos- 

Mt. 7 / rose to orderX lie Avas sessions, provided each oi‘them paid a 

prepared at any time fo discnss me qqps- fine of 100/., and siibmUted to a quit-rent 
lion of the treatment of Tiinidad, but ho for life. As theie were 1,{)00 of t here^ 
could not imagine how it could have any propiictors, by this mode J (i(),000/.*Al^aji 
bcarnqjg on tlie question before the House, raised from ^lic inhabitants of this small 
Th^Sy;e*/ofr called on Mr. J\farryat t» island ; and if so Iwirge a sum could be cx- 
proceed.Sy traeted from it, what treasures, he would 

Mr. Mnrryat said, he should be able ask, might not be raided frohi other colo- 
lo show that the condition of Tnnkladhad a which were jnfiuifely more nch? 

distinct hearing upon theiquestion. The iWhat immense rtsouuc^ weie llius placed 
erroneous, system of he complained beyond the contiol or mtuterencL^ par- 

of, had been adoptetvt^ot ou^y towards liamertt? Thisliowcverwuspciluctlyfcim- 
Trinidail, but all the colonies ceded at the constitutionftil. l}oth*Mr. Fitt and Mr. 
late peace. Instead of pursuing the wise Fox, on a memorable occasion, agreed, 
policy^ of Ilonie, in extending iU^'/tvn thfttifihe Crown could control the public 
^ws and tbe right of citizenSlf^. «ai- revenue, 'independentiy of parliament, 
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there v..'*s an end to the security of popu- a^l improvement. From |hese considera- 
lar fretdoiii. Y<'t parhament appeared to tions, particularly the politic.!! and con- 
have really notlnnj^ to do with the govern- stitutional ones, a| the same tine that he 
nicnt of our coiKjociod colonies, lie did did not nfean to u/dcrvalue thl^rinciple® - 
not mean to corn >lain of any individual ; of econoiny and rctrcri chmeoJ ^StA^bl/^- 
• tiul of the ^leneial system pursued. As to vocated*bv the right IioiiT^ntlejaiifiiwho 
the piopo*«Jtion lioforc the House, lie felt broilglit forward the motion, he fettjjlt to 
tliatit u IS entiilod to his support, because be his duty to give it his cordial support, 
the con>o]jdalion of bnsii^ess would serve JMr. AiUhuny Browne said, lhalfhow¬ 
to fiK'iliiate colonial iraiiK.vefioris^^Vliich ever disposed to concur with his hon. 
were at prcscm eoeducteyl flV a ve^fF^^.^ . friend, in all his observations upon the 
cuitous manner, ry;: upon any^)plica^anQinialy of governing the newly reded 
tion with rcs|)ect to^^r colonil?, underX colonics, now the permanent possessions 
tlie existing ebt.ibliftliinclnl5, :/ i wmf l '»f tlie Crown, by any other than British 
had to so in.my (l(^4irf:tinents lie was still of ppinioii, that the 

answer th^it VL*r 3 ' mcdwvt;- cwmaittce proposed by the motion of the 

nient delays vvry often took phiec. ]^t- rig^Jl^on gentleman, was not the prope^ 
tors were, for instance, addressed to Who plitc^whcic that part of tne subject couldf 
colonial dep II tmentjfiom thf VVcj^tjJ^l^e^'Xbe most advantageously discussed; nor 
They were copied, and si^a^lmdedlinto vt^^s the abolition of the i''portant office 
extracts, wliuJi werr* senl^a the vaXoi^ra of the secretary of state for the colonics 
departments vn’ih which jwe^usinesr was ‘he moit advantageous mode of remedy- 
connected. Uepoiis 'croL drawn up on /aig the evil of which his hon. friend had, 

these extiacts; and on th4c‘^i't|^(t*ts the/jusiIv complained_The sulpect referred 

colonial depar|me'.:l ftame\,thcrj| V'itersjf' to hy his Jion. 1‘ricnd involved a question . 
So that the business was dorfcItl.T's^^rii.nt.'a of grave responsibility on the part dl'those 
over inf tt!9hl of Poing completed at otflc— who advised the Crown to govern any 
to the gieat increase of labour and the part ol’ its dominions byanyothcradini- 
augment ation of the jiublic crpense. nistration of law than that of our own 
Besides;^r^<57)nsequenco of this confused invaluable code; but it was a rpicstion 
system, mistakes were ficqucntly liable that could not be usefully discussed in an 
to occur. J^ijt this inconvenience was incidental way, or before a committee, such 
likely to be obviated by reducing the as the present mVion went to establish, 
number of dc[>artment& ; for replies upon It was a subject ^.^serving of the utmost 
business connected with < tlie colonics attention of the ^busc at large; and when 
would thus be nioie directly and promptly his hon. frientjf might deem it desirable 
obtained, and tlius great saiislactipn w ould to bring it before the House in a distinct 
be givi'ii to tlie colonists. 'Hie exfpedi- and^substantivc sliapc, he would give 
cncy ol such a system of consolidation ev^^ry .siipyoit to[lis view of the case wli'cli 
was inde* J confirmed by the autliority of it might bepn his power to aflbrcl. 
the lords of the lre:tuiy w'itu respect to ' With respect to the motion Avhich was 
the afiairs of the coRimissaiy fn ^cbie.‘''s tl\p iramedute subject of consideration ; 
office, wlilch wjs transfcircd tcTtfiC trea- connected he was w ith the colonics, and 
sury as noire eonveinent to ^hc disciiargi* having ry('ny opportunities pf knowing 
of public biisini'S'.. The office of the the natu,’'c and extent, and importance of 
commi.'-'^aiy m elnef was in consequence coloniarconcerns, he had no hesitation in 
qjifdisht f! and on the same grounds as expressing his decided conviction, that the 
that stated by the Joids of the treasury, as business was sufficient to engage the at- 
wcll as upon othei gi ound> w^Jiieli had been tention of a secretary of state, hr wever 
urged, he saw no leuKon why the business 'enlarged in mind, and howc^er/clevotcd 
of tlic seeietary of state for the colonial to habits of business; and that‘the trans- 
depurtrneht sli 'uld not be tran.^fcirCtl to fening of those important concerns, and 
the office of ihc b()me<dcpartment. With mixing them with the business of the homo 
regay^to the objc el ion of the lipn* gentle- secretary, woujd involve a risk of great 
man to the motion be fore the /lou^e, that injury to those irTii itsts and abate much of 
ti-flTould not be evuntenanved bccatisc it that confidence, t'i'feich, he believed, pre- 
involvcd an innovation, he thought such vailed in most of the islands, in the tnan- 
an objection of no wxigjit; for to resist ncr in wivch their concer,ns were attended 
innovation where a strong case w’as itiade^ ijj^minislered the nobledord at 

out, as in this instance, would be to resist"^ the head of the colonial depa^.* 
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mcnt. lie ilid npt mean to say, that 
every attentioli would not be paid by the 
noble lord at (die head of rfie home depart- 
to coj^iiinal concerls, iftheMlousc 
shoufci to^comniii that cjiarge 

to his but it was lair to suppose, 

thatuL^n hia attention canic to be di^^- 
•ded Iietwten distant and iinuiediatc ob¬ 
jects of care, that the iinmc'diatc would 
be attenJed to, and the di.stant onc« neg¬ 
lected, if he found his mind, us ho was 
persuaded he would, unecjual to the corVj 
duct of both. Tile House was not to look 
at the meie amount of savin*; wliieh w'onld 

oflic 


upon the law, the considciation, and the 
iound judgment, and discretion of the 
colonial secretary; and were these objects 
to be put to bazaid fora saving of 12,0()0/, 
per annum,—-w as this an office td be lightly 
dealt with, the duties of wbicli were to 
be transferred from one office to another, 
us matter of no consequence, by whom 
they were c^ceculed, or whether they 
were c^^buted at all? It was not a 
m j^ju^tt,ow whetlicr tijis was the best 
of Aivcrnini; tj J colonies, but it 
*iiffcnccessai the llylse should hear in 
th.^:; the n^Lire and import- 

/met office of\^lonial secretary, 


accrue hoin the alvilitiois of the olhce.^t' jx 

hut in order to deterniino wlietlier t'l¥rt/hertu*ej|fhey determine of 

a ineasii c^onjfl, stfcrbtary should be* abolished. 


and 


amount of saving ^lould be 
^ryie economy ; they were t^ look at/lie 
Tv^]^rc, the importance ot tliobo public Uf 
iut?r('>ts which were ividcr the superinT*;^ill; 
tendance ot the office to ho abolished, and 
see what risks these interests would incur 
hj 5 the cnange that was proposed. In or-- 
tier to Ibrm a correct judgment upon tins 
Pill t of the subject, it was yot suflicient 
to look mciely at the amount of business 
in the colonial department, which Jiad 
been so accurately described by the under 
isecretary of state for the colonies, hut it 
was necessary to look at the nature of the 
business to be transacted, and its opcia- 
tion upon colonial interest^. T]ic*re was 
a time when two of the giJtitcst statesmen 
of their day, however Jifisllrreeing in other 
matters, concurred in tins Principle, tli.it 
I lie only means of retaining ^distant colo¬ 
nies, witli mutual advantage to the partMit 
state, and to the coIoihClS themselves w'as, lo 
cnablif them to govern tliemsrl-^os, b^ 


U^\|^ese important duties committed 
^ tCt'Kj is occupied materi¬ 

ally-wiAi conc^fuis. of a different nature^ 


,^in 


il^ortant 


as nu.9 incline 


iViieir 
Ul di 

tfi'dUSC 


kind too; but he 
disturb the present 
of the general 


t rTangemeiit, 

s that arrangement gave 

toMtlie ^ tliennscl^kS. * 'Hiero was 

a tifne nuicli jealoii^^y prevailed 

ill somc^ of the old islands, at the inter- 
feience of tlie motlitT country in colon¬ 
ial coricewis.—It was noi^^jj^^s^ary to 
go fir hack to learn the spirit of hostili¬ 
ty w'liicli existed in some of tlie old 
colonies, to the gencial objects of the 
governinenl .at Iionii'; happily, tiiat feel¬ 
ing is now at an end, and it has been 
succeeded by a 'confidence in the judg¬ 
ment* and talent of the noble lord at 
tlie head i)f tlie colonial department, 
and liis*anxious attention to all ohjoets 

happened to 


giving them 


a legislature of tltir own. 
Now the policy is different,—a fiew light 
has flashcil upon tlie ruler'? of tfl- present* 
day; and williout stop[)ing lo\ inquMc 

sulfi- 
l/> the 


Intel est^. Ho 


which of the ^tw'o is the best, it 
cient to observe, tliat according 


ol colonial 
IJyiou’, that in one of tiu; I'ld islands 
wi\li which Ire was 'most connected, 
much’-Hlibiection prevailed, upon the prin¬ 
ciple otf a registry hill; but those ob- 
jeetions were removed by the confidence 
v/iiidi was placed in tlic judgment of 


present mode all the newly ceded colo-*| the noble loid, and h}*^ the conediatory 
nies, or most of tliom at least, are governed 
by proclamations, directed by the secre¬ 
tary of sWe here. The business i* not, 
therefore,\pcrcased merely, but it is of 
so important^^ nature as to make it neces¬ 
sary that the individual who is charged 
with this duty, should givcj his best and 
most anxious consideration to those cir¬ 
cumstances of local policj^^upon which his 
conduct is to be regulatc^f and bft deci¬ 
sion governed.—The House should bear 
in mind, that the Bccurity of property and 
of life too, both iinlimppily rcstinf.':»nf'r ^ 

tenure, are dependant I tary of stale for the colonial department^ 


and p^MSuapive tone in which he recom*^ 
mended tlie gwcnll adoption of a re- 
^j:islry bill.—(>n this ground, too, he was 
unwMlIing to transfer the duties of the 
colonial office to that of tlio home clo- 
parlme'nt, at a time too when, more-than 
any' other in Jiks recollection, the whole 
of the colonial system w'lis cxpi'SCiJ'^o 
more thr^ii usaal danger. Tor tljei?e rea,-, 
sons he shouU^ cordial^ vote against 
the motion. 

IMr. Bcnrham rose, not to impute any 
b’^me to the Hilliciul conduct of the secre- 


precarious 
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whose conduct’■indccil hatl been most me-1 Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell, furnished an 


ritorious, but to contradict the statement 
of the last speaker, that the confidence of 
the colonics in the disposition of the mo¬ 
ther country, was likely to be abated by 
any such arrangement as that wliich the 
motion had in view. The present was not 
a question with regard to the merits of 
lord Bathurst, or lord SidmQnth, or any 
other noble lord, but wncther iljS^siness 
of the colonial and hom^ d^g^^nts 
might not be traiwijcted in ono/ufice, 
and at a much less^ipcnse tof^hc pub 
Upon this propojition7^^\?. 

nfrttnrilMi 


argument for burthenin|' th| country with 
the maintenance of a thira| secretary of 
state. 'Neitherjfcould he sccjwliy the cop* 
of Hie abolilioj 


sequences 




^feary of 
of.^siness 


propositi or 

he was quite conVuced by 
of his Bbijj friend who made 

tion, and whose arguments4ia|l n 
been answered by the details of 
gentleman on the other sid e. p 

mro\( 


CUils would indeed, coma more 


tradeMiould rendcr^^fCTffird sel 
st^te necessary. The increase" 
that might have occurred, must faTI on in-* 
ferior persons in the office. Ijis right 
hon. friend never meant to cut oil* com¬ 
munications with the secretary of state's 
I dfice ; yet a saving might be effected of 
a year. The question for the 
House to consider was simply this, whe¬ 
ther at a period of general distress, and 
^C^tthe restoration ot peace, when the bu- 
\™ss of the office of secretary for wfir < 
^Srkfthe colonies must Be so materially .re¬ 
duced, it woTiIa hi' right to continue ;ir. 


priatcly under the con 
mittee, where the abi 
conducted such details ' ould no doubt 
duly ap|)reciatedj and 
rangement he th 

especially those of the 
WoullFBe caflod into action for tliH public 
service. His wish tvas, that tlie colonies 



ejation ot\j 
of thvse wii. 


new af- 
bflitjif-., 


should nQ | be^ ptinccessarilv buitliensome 
to the mother state. Some objects the 
colonies desired, and others they deprecat¬ 
ed ; but they had never expressed a de¬ 
sire for the establishment of any particular 
office. On the whole, feeling that no in¬ 
jury would result from the proposed ar¬ 
rangement, to the colonies, in which he 
had Q deep interest, while a considerable 
saving would accrue to the couirtry, he 
would give liis cordial support to tlic mo¬ 
tion. ' 

Sir AL JV, nottcel preparcc^/o 

enter particularly mto the quesijo/:^ re¬ 
specting Trinidad.^ The interests of the 
colonics he had always^ consicmicd as 
closely connected with those oi‘ the mo¬ 
ther country; but lie conceived that the 
-hon. gentleman’s statemecft on the other 
side, as to tiie lunnher of^cleiks employed 
or the quantity of business tran^ acted 
in the colonial office, formed no argument 
whatever against the motion, because all 
those clerks and that bius.iu ss mi^ht be 
transferred to another office, without in- 
cumbering the cfiuntry with the salary find 
emoluments of a lln'nJ secretary of state. 

The statement of an incnc^i'^e of bu^iness 
in the colonial office, in consequence of the 
number of letters from tJiiscountriy,t!irougli - 

the diffusion of elcmenfiiy It’arni^i^^ian! 
was really ludicrous; as if the systems otTwic 


expensive ebtabh.shn]CMil. rather than |>iess 
upon the consideration or ministers the 
practice of that economy for whicli the 
country so loudly called, and which those 
ministers so often profossed, but to which 
they seemed so little disposed. 

Mr. IVilbPrJttrcc declaicd, thfft from all 
he knew and heard, ihe office alluded to 
was overloaded with business, and from 
what he understood, such was also the 
ca&c in the home depaitnunt. Tlie 
House, then, should duly consider whe¬ 
ther the business of the colonies should be 
exposed to neglect by acceding to 
^'iiigcmcnt. It was a duty 
to tlie colonics, to sec that 


tliC proposed a 
which he owe 


they were w^'j governed . and he was of 
onmion that it lequiicd an individual of 
great consideration to look after concerns 
,50 iinppitant to the public inten‘sls;^a per¬ 
son VI ho«sh()*aid hold a high station in the 
ive. He was disposed to take 
es which were without business 


public 
^ away offi 

to trans/ct; but that did not appear to be 
the p^ent ([ueslion. (iuestions of the 
prese/st description required spccifii* con¬ 
sideration. \Vitli respect to the system of 
policy wliich prevailed in the government 
of some of our colunii's, that v^fs not at 
presi^it tlie question befoio th4: House. 
But as to Tiiiiidad, ho lihd \}e hesitation 
instating, that the Spani.'*!'/^law of that 
colony, us it applied to the huger portion 
of its population, was much mure mild and 
humane tha| that which prevailed in any 
other colon^bnThc saving of J" 2 !, 0 ()Cl/. a 
year which wtKf proposed by the motion 
was, no doubt, a serious consideration, and 
the right hon. niovjcr was entitled to 
nl^ .for the disposition to economy 
Cti such an object manifested. But 
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*anJ governing much. seemed to at¬ 
tribute too mnc/i importance to the bustle 

_ mi .I** 1 _. i* ^ . 


the qiicBtioto whether the saving of 
12,000/. a ye^r vfould not be much loo 
dearly purclu^feed by hazarding the good 
"overnmciit tCthe colonils, and whether 
oth(*^Nublic deparlfneuts being al¬ 
ready o^''/chafg'“h buhinuss, tiic in¬ 
terest th?* *\|ios,e iuipoitant »ettlemer^ts 
, would tfot very materially sufler by agree¬ 
ing to tl\e pro|)Os*ed tanbier? In Ins opi¬ 
nion, however, it was essontially neces¬ 
sary, that the superintendence ofoiir colo¬ 
nial concerns sliould constitute the busi¬ 
ness of a distinct, eflicic'nt, and dignified’ 
department, \utli a view to discharge the 
duty which was due to tliosc great esta¬ 


blishments, and to consult the best intj^'**.“^^inucli r^^odigalit}'^, and tliat^^uiiuca might 

try. - ^‘^bc^av/d in that quartcf"*lo iV* ^country. 

Let mot DC imagined tiiat England had 
no iniVcbt in tlies(‘expenses, because they 


est of* the mother country 

Mr. ,/. 77. Sv?//th supported llic 
^fervmg, tlut while the duke of Portllnd* 
pMi ;]t*d at the home department, the Im- I Were l/fiPfiC- 1:)^ the colonies themselve 

biness of the colonies wa? transacted in that'"^ *'*'* ’ “ .i *i .. 

department without any inconvenience to 
the public SOI vice, and during that period, 
ntfmelv, from to i8()l, it was notori¬ 
ous tliat file colonial business was much 
gteater frkan it could possibly* be at pre¬ 
sent. The creation of the new office 
was unfortunate, as it was accom¬ 
panied by the signals of rebellion It did 
not appear that tw'o societalies might not 
do all llie burliness. Mr. Burke proposed 
this ill 17H2, by a consolidation of the de- 
jiailmont'i. declaring in lih'emphatic lan¬ 
guage, ‘ that the inutih*;^ of a third se- 
cretaiy ol’.state was as glai ‘,ig as the burn¬ 
ing light of d.iy.*’ He adiii’^tcd that the 
duties of the office of his hoii. friend op¬ 
posite were very laborious, but y^'t 
he thought that a consolidation would 
niini^fi tlicm. * • ’ 


bf an office. The tliird secretary of state 
had assumed a new character ; and it ap¬ 
peared tliat to many of the colonics he was 
King, Lords, ami Commons, and was to 
legislate every tiling for them. The habits 
of arbitrary government abroad furnished 
no very good school for those who were to 
return and lm!d office at home. The se- 
c>‘e^N^T;*'^stato might, perhaps, as well be 
ra;/r‘cl of pme of his 1'hours in making 
»:|'bclamati'!n8. He lishctl the House 
y| >uld inqi.H:;vjnt/' ‘’?L‘*eJtpenscs of tlie co- 
Jtmies.,®/•'> Hfought il\?y displayed too 

^ _ I T, 1 .1 . ^ 1 


Lor-d Milton congratulated iiis hon. 
friend (Mr-. \\ ilberforce) onhgvmgadded 
one to the numerous speeches he Aad made' 
during the session, in whicli he coii\iienccd 
W’ith professing economy, but glided 
with voting fur prodigality, lie did not, 
attribute the speech and vote of the lion, 
gentlemnn to any but the purest motives, 
althoiigivjie could not help ob.scrving, that 
tliey were^,'iLiitt irreconcileable. All who 
knew his hui^ friend must know his sin¬ 
cerity ; but he seemed too much caught 
by the speech of the hon. gentleman op¬ 
posite lespecting the numbtT of letters, 
and p'lges of entries. ^"VIivsc, however 
they might affect the cllvrks, drc.# could 
have little to do with the responsibility of 


Wivm/they extWled the means of the 
H Ionises, they lo be made up by tho 
iiotlier country,'^id bometimes to a great 
^^nount, Mght tliat the financecom- 

ni'ttet h |;uiity or,a gjeat derclic- 

liO'\ * ^lot. investigating this par¬ 

ticular office, lie should ctrtairAj^voie 
for the motion of his riglit hon. friend. 

Mr. Piothcroc said, he had opposed a 
motion similar to the '|WSI*iie, when 
brought fonvaid by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man Inst year, and he did not think be 
should do iiib duty towards the colonies, if 
he did not give it his decided negative 
now. So far frem concurring in tlic opi¬ 
nion,, that it was necessary to abolish I he 
office of third secretary of state, in con- 
sequen^je of the peace, he rather rejoiced 
that the cessation of war would allow the 
.wliole and undivided attention of the per¬ 
son lilliiTg thaUofficc, be directed to to- 
loiV! ^,1, ^Ifaira. If tlic clfice of the thii d se¬ 
ct ctary'of state were abolished, he was 
convinced that instead bf proving bcneli- 
cinl to the affairs of the colonics, it would 
be highly prejudicial, and might ultimately 
lead to their total loss. 

Lord rose to sav a few words 

in consequence of his understanding that 
.*he right hon. mover had imputed blame 
to the committee appointed lost year, ot 
which'•he (lord B.) was a member, for 


not .having inquired iiUo the necessity of 
co.Uinuing the third secretary of stqlc. 
But he wishc(| first to be sure whether lie 
was right in un({erbtanding that the rig&f'*' 
lion, gentleman had imputed blame to that 
the secretary of staje. ILt* hon. friend ap- j committee. 

peared to make some^mistake in Jiis usual j Mr. *Tictn^y disclaimed having imputed 
aisenminatioo, between governing blame to the committee. 
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Mr. Pomonbt/ saiil, that some argu-, 
merits had been* urged against the motion 
oV a nature so extraordinary that he could 
not refrain from noticing them. One lion, 
gentleman liail stated an argument, not 
indeed for llio abolition of the third secre¬ 
tary of fttJtbut an excellent argument 
for the appointment of a fourth secretary 
of state; tor he had said that the alfairs 
of the colonics rcquircil the <11111 ivided at¬ 
tention of one sccrctaij'^of lie 

would he glad tot know, if thia^'t^^erR^lhe 
fact, what became 
Ionics uinle t!ie \\ at^aa earn 
the attention of 
divided bctviccn tlTb v,:iv and t 


bringing forward the questioiii wheiA he 
loaded with thanks, and to whom, in short 
he would give any thinut^^hut hw vote. 
And then, at |he same ti 


|1 

gentleman deaf rather ban 

of the members o _ 

the Hou-^e, I le saulTlie whom 

ofir colonial afr.iirs were entrustecFshould 
be an individual of the highest considera- 
tion. No doubt. And to whonf did Iiis 
right hon. friend propose that the duties 
ot tlic tliird secretary should be trans- 
-rfiTcd, in the event of its abolition ? To 
the secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, to the president of the boaid of con- 
^Itrol, or to the chano^llor of the duchy of 


le, that hon.. 

• with ^etne 
»UiV;/mle of 


A n oth c r 


opposing 


the vnotion^tnyincastei. It was not for him to dictate 


given bv a*nolher hon. nienibclr hon. meiuher ilv) coui.-e Ik* should 

thcseciotaiv lor ilie colonies had! ttiKcn ►piXsuc;but!K^tl’nughtheouglittohavosa*'(l, 

I I. _.. I ..1 . 1 __ 1 i .’ .V .. 1 * 1 .. 


or tl 
[iA*r an ouave^on 
IV.' Anodierrtwl^Mi 
who iiuwlicld t 


'Ihce in ijiicslion, diu^^i^tj'car writep 
lost conciliate^ l^'ttcrV?T fTitllltiu^^af 
lisscmbly ifl (fne of theVsLolojL^. 

>ns itLinW a most cxtraortlu^rj act of 


^ipon himself to act as leg 

colonics. This uas riiClijcf an odd 

certainlv it was a novel 
•/ 

was, that the nob!a lot 
olfice in iMie-<lion, did 
most 

A sscmbly 
was U 

conilclcension in a legislator, and exhi- 
biled gicat moderation of temper, gicat 
humility irft«w»nd, and great btncvolence 
of natal c. But, for ins own part, he was 
inclined to think that the conciliatory ef¬ 
fects alluded to proceeded not from the 
letter of tlie noble lord, but from the good 
sense of that House wdicn it had under its 
consideration the disturbances in l^arba- 
does. It was not, however, to the cha- 


1^1 when speaking of tki *ucessity ofhayi^^' a 
1 ri^pcifion of the high# .-.t coIl^■deratn)n, that he 


meant nothing derogatory to the nature or 
abilities of those individuals ; that he did 
not mean to insinuate, they wi re nnlluto 
direct our colonial affair'-, Wlut would 
the noble sep.rctary of state for^thc liuiwe 
department, the president of the hoard of 
control, or tlie clianci llor of tlic duchy of 
Lancaster, think of this opinion of ihcii* 
merits? He was sure, for tluir con«^ola- 
tion, that notvvithstandiiig the opinion of 
the lion, genilciiiaii, the (•()Iom\ts would 
consider tlicHi sufficiently qualifud to 
transact the business of that department. 
—There was /niy one solid rcaSv'in that 
could bo agaiii'^t the prev,enl mo¬ 

tion, and that was, tiiat the department'^ 


ceriis. 


racier of any individual that the colonies yiioiig which the husiiness of tlie colonici^ 
should look; it was not from any indivi- /’as pioposed to be divided, were already 
dual they expected qoncihation, but from foverwarked w'th their own sepaiatt con 
the good seiiie of that Ilqusc; itwasi^t 
from the pleasui^ of a'secretary ^tney 
would receive laws, but from tlm^'#yisdom 
of parliament; it was not to proclama¬ 
tions, and other docuniei/ts of that nature, 
they were to attend, but to llieir own as¬ 
semblies. Anotlier hon. member seemed] 

^0 imagine that the House ought to agree 
in permitting the oHicc tv remain, because 
he had a firm conviction in his mind tli^it 
it was necessary to have a separate and 
distinct dftice for onr colonics. No doubt 
ihat'hon membcr*s conviction was sincere; 
but it would have 'been more satisfaefory 
iMie reasons upon which that conviction 
.was founded had been staled. • ,13ut nei¬ 
ther cause nor fcason Wil^*assigned by the 
hon. gentleman for opposing the motion 


3ut none of these persons them¬ 
selves stipped forward to make such a de- 
claratiorf, because they knew full uxll, 
that th/truth of the case would not bear 
them yOut in the assertion., The absence 
of tMs declaration was the strongest rea¬ 
son why they should vote for the present 
motion. \Vliat was the motion ? Did it 
invite the House at once to alJ)li>h tlie 
odi'd? All his right hoi^ rricf.id waiited 
was, that they should go nij'/an ini|u:ry, 
to see if 12,000/. a year '’coulil not be 
saved to the country. This was only mot 
by a general asscition, that the inquiry 
was unnccesj^anv because the office was'.i 
fit one to be jontinued. Tlicn, let the 
fact df its fitness be decided in the eom- 

_ ^ _ ^ _^ _ mittec. If it should there appear to be 

of his right hon. friend, whom,* npverthe-4 an offifcc that ought to be abolished, the 
less, he had SO highly confplimented ^t ^Hgltg^^would perform its duty to the 

^ - 
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liiniself; and thcivlovt the iiujiiiry uas 
wholly beyoiul that which the comiuit'tce 
was din ctcd to make. 

Tlje Ho use divided ; 

For the motion ... .87 


Ai^ainst it 
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country, by ordering it fn be aboli&licd j given by none but the secretary of state 
if, on the contrary, the office were really '' *'* . » , . 

a proper t ne, then they would acquit* 
themselves of all impllt'itions by asccr- 
Uining thai fact by a fuj' inquiry'. 

Ml, said, that the question 

for tiu’ 'House to decide upop was, whe¬ 
ther the administration of the aiFairs ot*the 
colonics Could be combined with such im- 
poitant objects as those which engaged 
tile attention and occii|)ied the whole time 
of tli(‘ other seeietiiMcs of state. When 
the duties ofeaeli ol the offices to which the 
business i)rihccolonial(lcj).n tment n aspio- 
posed to be relevic'd ui're eoisidcred, 
it would be nllow#tl, that .such a comb<. 
nation was msj'U’acticable. 'The fict w.*^, 


Arfnur 
iiihicy, .11 .lolm 
H.ml't"., 1 leiiry 
I».l^t,l5(l, P. 

Ihniup^ii’^ Ti \V. 

Ikm h.ijiit 

. , laUlIiJ', Ml I iiOS. 

that the dutiv-s 4 )f tlie ofllcc in (jiw^^i^n, j H.o.*clt, .ViuVs 
could be exeeuti'd only b^ a single lydnu- t-' h 1 1^ 

dual, an iiidiMdii.il ot address and atten- 
tion ; wlu) should ttUe a paijicular i'l- l.mirl ^ 

teu’st in that pio\ince, and attend to its 
duliuawitli mwlixideil .'l^siduit^. All cx- 
•pressed llicinsclvea sati?licd with the man¬ 
ner m whicli^ the pixsent sccretaiy dis- 
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of the ^liaoritij. 

An^on, sir Hcorge O-siiKuui, l(iid 


• c-Iiaig^d tlie duties ot oificc. Tins 
was gratifying to li'm; but the question 
was, nhethoi it could be adiiinii^teicd to¬ 
gether with any otlier olliee. He put it 
to the serious consiilejation of g'-nlleinon, 
w’hctlier the duties of Midi an uf’Ice could 
be \vi‘ll pertijrniLd m eonjuijtilon njih any 
otina* oit'ce. II is in tv’s iniiiistcrs 
were aniiuatod with tie slumgest deoiie 
to alleviate the distresses of tlie country. 
He would challenge ai y gentleman to 
point out one instance in diich they bad 
not attended to rotrcnclmient, and pro¬ 
moted economy to I lie utmost of I’lt'ir 
power, (lenllenien wln^bad lyid opp.nr- 
limities of tborougfily knowing the nature 
of the duties to lie perfoimeJ in the de¬ 
partment in question, did not tjiink the ex¬ 
istence of it unnecessary, 1 occupa¬ 
tion of mind it called for at pi-osent ren¬ 
dered it of the grcarc>t imporlaiHy;. In a 
dilferent state of tlie countly it niigiit 
perhaps be dispensed with. Wlien all 
the eil’ects and consequences of the war 
w'cre an end, it might peihajube abo¬ 
lished \ ithtTnt injury to the puhhe ser-* 
vice; but while ibe country was in its 
present state it was indispensable. A 
noble lord complained that the impiiiy 
proposed by tlio mol km no\« before the 
House bad not been niadeby liic committee 
of finance, but the truth was, #that this 
office was not within the scope of that 
committee. TI\p information x^Iiich that 
committee would have rcquiivd could Le 
(VOL. X.\XVI.) 
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Academtcal^Society.] Sir i\/. 
lUiUcij sai!, (hat alter the conversation 
that took place la-'t nielit, on the Petition 
ot the inenibi'it* tif the Acadctniral ^■o- 
cicty, it wa^ not his intention at prraont 
to pi ess llie particular motion of which he 
had given notice for that eveninj:^’- 11c 
5till, iI()l^evLM■, wished to state, that it was 
not unlikely thatton a future occasion, he 
should feel it his duty m revert to tliat 
subject. The House would hear iiitli rc- 
giet, that ihu decision so lately reterred 
to, was not a solitary instance of ningis- 
lerial mi<intei j)retntu>n 4 >f the late act of 
parliament, even iu (lie cit^^f^^Lopdon. 
Another most respectable institiftion of 
very huig^^tnrrdi+i'g in tlie metropolft, 
called Ihi' Cdy Philosophical Society, had 
also rec'^.ved a refusal to their applictjf.ion 
for a 1 his society wasxstablLshed 

in* the \ ear iSOS, lor l!ic Mis cuss i’r^n of 
qLic:iti(» )S (j 1* natural pliilhsopliy , and he 
Mas fully confident, that Vcrc the Piouse 
in pos.itssu)M of the i cgrlllatinns of that 
society, tiicy 'veic such it could Jiot 
dii>apj)io\o. On the fith of Aprjjjast, in 
conloinir'^ wi^* the c'nnclmcnts of the act, 
they in.igislrates ot the 

city ( I'J uiul.ni Idi a licence. The House 
musi be . !o luar that vins ap¬ 

plication \rj5 U’In-cd, not indeed on the 
exact ; 4 i ouud.^ on u’hich a similar dcniiil 
was gi\cn to the Acadou.ical Iri'stitution, 
but on the piinclpli*, that it. was necessary 
to lie made actiuaiiUv'd \vitli the names of 
cveiy one ui incnihcis,' and to be in 
pos^c-sl m v‘f the li^l of (pu.'.^tions sub¬ 
mitted to tluir di. cu-.‘‘ioa. The House 
would heat wiih still greater suipri^u, tliat 
the u'ci/ulcr ol' J.oniloii was coiiMilted at 
tlii> mcctiijg of niagisliatcs, and Jnid con- 
curicd in the [iropiit^ly of If'C refusal on 
such g5 on I ids. Ileic, then, was a sdoond 
instauLC cl' nhit, un\MHing as lie was to 
injpulcanv harsh or ncldir motive to these 
magisliul..', Jic must c.d! a second flagrant 
mistake in tluir constiuclion »)f the sta- 
If Midi, thcietbrc, wore tlio mis¬ 
takes ot men exercising ju^licial duties in 
the mciropol.s, men vlio, from their sta¬ 
tion in lilc and general intcicourse, must 
1)0 jnesumed to he well-informed, andena- 
l)]ed to hu'vc the fnlkat in for mat ion, iVhat, 
Ijc would aik, would be the misconcep¬ 
tion^ of n.agiiitiatc^ in the country, re- 
fpccling the operation of tlyit la^v, de- 
]jfivcd, as tbev wen?, of fueb advantfiges ? 
indeed, it was not lefl lor tlio Iloube to 
suriniM* oil tins point,,as lie Imd beaid 
that a bciidi of countiy magiLtiaUs* had 
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rdreody resisted the application of aMine- 
ralogical Society, on the presumption 
\hat the investigation of such subjects led 
to lilaspbemy [-/y* laugh !]. With sacH 
decidons before tficni, lie could Hot help 
consideiing it highly expedient eiftier that 
the ^niinistcTii of the Crown shdhld take 
the necessary steps to correct such mis¬ 
takes, or that the legislature shoul^l lose 
no time in guarding its enactments from 
such flagrant and dangerous misinterpre¬ 
tation. Surely, if the noble secretary for 
the home dej^artment could find time to 
write a Circular to the whole magistracy 
of the land, when the object was to 
abiiilge the liberty of the suliject, he 
r?Mght spare some little time from his 
otI«i/‘ttvocations to guard the remaining 
priviM»‘ges oflliei^it aplc from being invaded 
by the misconception^ .«f that same ma¬ 
gistracy. , He confliuled ■\illi moving, 

‘‘ That theic he laid before the House the 
cojiy of tlic petition from the Academical 
Society in Chanccry-hinc, presi nted to^ 
the magistrates of London .at (lie gene¬ 
ral i|uaitcr se.sjons held at the OUflailey * 
on the l.'Uh of April last, with any order 
of sessions made thereon.’^ 

Mr. Jhifh?i)sf had no objection to the 
motion, and woulil have abstained from 
any ob^’crvatiun at priscnt, had he not 
bcvii callcil up by the allusion, which the 
lion, baronet liaw made to a noble rela¬ 
tive at the head ot the borne depiirtment- 
ll had been said, that the noble secretary 
might be better employed in writing let¬ 
ters to instruct the magistrates in the in- 
tci pi elution of the law, than in writing 
circulars to abridge the public liberty. 
The hon.-baronat had here assumed wwo 
things whidi remained to be proved, and 
winch he, iivhen the proper opportunity 
oflered, would show to be unfounded; 
namely, tliat the circular alluded to was 
contrary to law; and that the secretary 
ofstate.was bound to instruct magistrates 
ill the proper construction of the late act. 
Till the former of those points was prov¬ 
ed, the noble secretary could nlht be 
accus^tbof abridging the hberlic&'of iht' 
subject. He had acted on the best ad¬ 
vice, and what he liad done would he 
found conformable to law and justice. 
With regard to the second point, lie de¬ 
nied that it was t^ne duty of the secretary 
of state to instruct the magistrates in the 
interpretation oTacts of parliament. Such 
was the doctrine held by an hon. and 
learned gentleman hi&t% night, who had 
said that niogiiitratcs were to exercise their 

f 
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owa discretion in applying and underr 
standing tl^e Isvws, unfettered by the in¬ 
structions of a minister. With regard td 
the case of the Mincralbgical Society, the 
construction of the act das so absiiul, that 
any law*, however easily understood, might 
be perverted to any purposii by persons 
wbo could so for transgress t)ic common 
rules of interpretation, as had been done 
in this case* 

Mr. Bfovghairi, —The riglit lion, gentle- 
man has coirectly represented the o!)ser- 
vation which fell from me on a (ormcr 
occasion. I then asserted whiU I now re¬ 
peat, tiul the minister of tlie ( town lias 
no right to interf*?rc witii the magistracy 
in the exercise of tlu'ir judicial dutitfs. 
But the right Iwn, gentleman rcprl-^ttids 
my lion, friend, on the jjie'^unrijiticii llMt 
he attached blame to tlie noble lord at 
the head of the hon*? departlu^mt, in not 
issuing his instructions to the nngntracy 
rcspcLting the construction tliry should 
tput on the law of the land. My lion, 
fiicnd intimated no such opinion. lie 
• inerejjj[ expici'Sed his coi\vic(ioii» that it 
would be as well if tlic noble sccia'i.ny 
had taken the same trouble to suard the 
riglits (it the people tiom invasion, as lie 
took in WTiiing i.iieuIaT*', when the object 
of sucli coummnicatioiis went to tlie 
abridgment of tlieir liberties. It is not 
now the proper pel jod tuVliscu^s the merits 
of that eiienlar. It cannot be denied that, 
whether legal or illegal, its object is to 
abridge the libeity of |lie subject. WImt 
the strict law is, it is not necessary that 1 
should ill ibis stagii give nn ojiinioii; but 
this 1 contend, that in point of fact, tiic 
practice, as recommended m that Circular, 
was didlrent fioui pievious usi?ge. There 
might be found an isolated precedent or 
two, pci haps, but almost he uniform 
practice was dilierent. The true question 
for the House to coum^Ui* was, not whe¬ 
ther that circular was coinpaliljlc jvith the 
law and the practice, but vvliethcr the ^e- 
cietary of state for the home department, 
had a light to assume the province of ex¬ 
pounding tl^ law, of dictating uf the ma-, 
gistracy of the country in the exeiciso of 
their judicial functions. And on what 
authority is this power ossumed ^ Is it by 
an exposition of the law of the land, or by 
a declaratory a<.l of legislatuic—the 

only expounders that the constitution re¬ 
cognises? No—this cxtVaordimil'y inter- 
tcicnce is assumed on the paid, legal, pro- 
iesaiounl opinioiiii of two hired servants of 
the Crpwa, on which alone the secretary 
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of state, also the paid servant of the Crown, 
dictates to the judicial authorities ofjthe 
country. I rejoice to think that thia pro- 
ccedingwil! ('ri‘ King be brought more ful¬ 
ly before lire coiiddention of pailiaineiit. 
When the time of dneiission sluiil arrive, 
1 am convinced it will he shown, that lord 
Sidmoutli Iras liecn ru‘di> ui one of tliw 
niOi.t unconi-tjtutional ai-N llu^ a si'crctary 
of state has ever* conmntted in the excr- 
ciiso, or latbcr in the brciudi ol lir, duty. 
L trust also, that tlie exposure ?t) promptly 
made of thoi-e uinvarrantobiu dvcirions of 
the magistrates, wiil have the efleet of 
prev<;iiting a repetition'of siu li disgraceful 
scenes.' it in tiutli, high tune that 
they should be repiesscd, as alteady, and 
mainly altrflmiablo to that Circular, could 
be dl^cove^ell indications of a very repre¬ 
hensible alaciity in the pcrvcision of lli^ir 
powt.rs,—noi* int>eed limited to ilie Bench, 
but*to be tiaced aKo to their snbordinute 
agenfs. I allude moie particularly to the 
conduct of the town clerk of Javerpool, 
m *i very recent iii^-tancc, wlierij a spirit 
had manilesttd itself lliat has excited, in 
every^ .eoligliteiiLd mind ii» the rj^untry, 
leelmgs oi iiuligufil'on and alarm. 

Mr. Aldeim.m Aikin^ felt it riglit to 
exjdain*llie part iciikus of..iljt;rCirciin[iJ‘'tancc 
which took place bc'fore the London Ses¬ 
sions. An a]>phcati()n had !)cen made on 
tile part ofa society, who stated tlie .>ub- 
jects of their disci^-siori to be of a quadru¬ 
ple nature, vi/. plulosopliical, litei ary, Iiis- 
toiicfil, and political. 'I'liifl a)v>lication 
was made at an hour wdien the judges had 
just retiiAid, at'd ^omo ol tiii‘ city mac,’s- 
tratei? were on tlie bench, while prepira- 
tions w'crc making lor aiiaigning some of 
the London prisoners, la this interval, 
the ypplictilfoii was^nadc, and a ca^'ul 
ohjectioi/started whicli might liuvcbcm 
easily settled, if tlie.gcnMi'men, depot ^il 
to make th'* appli'-ation, had thought prc'- 
per to comply witli the d' '^ire of ^o!ne lU’ 
the niagl'^trates, who siiiqily wanted a dc- 
fiiutiou of the historical and political sob- 
jeets they me'int tb discuss. 1 !e was 
iiod that the magii'trato', who wcic at tlic 
time on the Bench, acted to the best ef 
their judgmcr;t, and meant any thing but 
a capricious rejection. Tliry were n'cn 
jVlio wmulil never swVivo from the-* ]v mci- 
ples of strict justice, and the rejecti)>n on 
that o^casirm by no means cxc^utlt J the 
applicants fr/nn their regular 1m m ot seek¬ 
ing a licence at the quarter sc-'U.n<i. The 
worthy»baronet was under a mi^jtake when 
be asserted that the Kccorder concuisrcd, 
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as lio was not prcs-ciit at llic time of the 
ilclibciation. 

The motion was a^iccd to. 

IIOT'SK Ol- LORDS. 

jyi tincsdiuj, April uO. 

Loiin SiDMoL'in’s ('niciu au Lr/r- 
Ti.ii.] Lari (Irri/ adverted to the nj)i- 
nioiiN of the law oHicer^ Rftlu* Urown, re¬ 
ferred to in lord Sidinoulirs Uirnilai, and 
observed, that uhut was there stated ren¬ 
dered It ‘•till more necessaiy tliat the ca>e 
referred to iheni ‘shoi^d be laid before the 
H ouse. It I elated to a (juestu^n o] tlie 
greatest iim[V)i involving, as ho con¬ 
ceived, a d( partuie fiom the,practice Of 
the constitution, and a violation ol’ the 
law of llu‘ land. lie should, lluiefore, 
rTpve on 'fnesday for the case refened to 
the law olhceis, and sUiiiiii then make 
observations np<»n the w hole question. In 
the Opinion of the law ollieer's he observed 
a refeience in ule to an (ipinion of a learned 
prcdeeos'.or of tliL lls,*le^pcctlng the oase 
ofTho nas .SjAiucand Ah‘;^ander Hogg, 
in LS(^^ lie thought it of great >nq)ort- 
ance that every information respecting 
this qiKstion should be before the House; 
and theiefoi#fiiiiti there wii'* no objection, 
he would now' move foi tli.it opinion. 

I'he J'larl of J.ivctjrol thought that 
there WMS no opinion lespecting the cases 
referred to of Thomas Spence and Alex¬ 
ander Hogg to be found amongst the pa¬ 
pers of the oflice; but that instead of being 
an opinion given, it was an opinion acted 
upon, 

'Fbe lord Chancrllot said, the casts 
refened to ol’ SpejieCr and Hogg must 
liave oi’cuir -d \ihen,^he liadjCeastd to be 
attouioy-gencTnl, ass hi' bad no lecollcc- 
tion of It. He thouglir, however, that 
the opinion lefeircilrfo wm' i-ot >'00 given, , 
but one acted upon, and ihr.l S{)i'iu*t* and I 
Ilogg wcie held to bail either bv jiistiees j 
of the peace or judges of ih - L.ing’.-*-bencb, 
"•irr could not recollect winch. Ht‘ woiild, 
however, inquire anil obtaii* the leqmsite 
int’ormation, if the noble lord would post¬ 
pone his motion. 

Earl fi'/r'i/agiced to postpone bis,mo¬ 
tion, ii> coiKscqnence of what had been so 
candidly stated by tl>b noble and learneV 
]o^d^ lie could not di'^Cuvei v^llat autho¬ 
rity there was previous to llie ^'iicinlqr, for 
j)ei\-’ons being helH to baiKin the cases 
oMuded to, by justices of peace, and it 
was of the greatest inipoitanec tli ascer¬ 
tain it. 
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• IRedncsdai/j ApRd .'io. 

llEs/DtNrn Bill.] Mr. 
MaHHcrs Sutton slaid, that it was* j>orhaps 
unnecessary for liiin to apologize to the 
lloi^se for pKjfacing the motion which he 
was about to submit to its attention with a 
few introductory observations. IIJs ob¬ 
ject was, to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend and consolidate the different 
acts for regulating tlie residence of the 
clergy. In (lie first ])lace, he begged 
leave shortly to slate what the course hi- 
theito pursued by parliament had been 
towaid the accomplislmient of that end, 
nSniejy, the enforcement of residence on 
thcf kdiielices held by spiritual persons. 
The fcet of lieinv' 8th whatever had 
been its merits originally, or its ultimate 
practical i* convenience, remained in full 
force till the Ivld of the present king. 
This act, which was tlien substituted for 
the foimer statute, was prepared by his' 
light lion, and learned IricinK the member 
for the univewity of Oxford (Siy W. ' 
Scott) and gave ceitain powcis to com¬ 
mon informeis, which liad been perverted 
a few yeais into an instrument of 

giievous injLKstiee and oppression. To 
Midi an extent Iiad the system of per¬ 
secution been canied, that pailiament 
felt itself bound {<j mterfere b}^ the extra- 
oulinary step of enacting, lliiit all the ex¬ 
isting piuseeutions uiuU r the statute 
sliould be suspondi^d, and the temporary 
act of the .^Itli of the King w'lis passed. 
The clause by which it wa^’. made tempo¬ 
ral y, was not i’onnded upon tlie conside¬ 
ration the tjvil also was of a tem(io- 

rary nature, but for the pin pose ofalford- 
ing a flit m e opportunity of biingmg the 
wliole subject in the form of some general 
and digested measure, before the atteu« 
lion of the House. This was expedient, 
both for the didence of the clergy, and for 
the due perfoi inance of their duties to the 
public. The act of the .5llh of the king 
ivas on the eve of expiring, the conse- 
/juenc M' whicli would be tlje revival, iu 
all its parts, of the act of the 43d, and the 
exposure of tlic clergy to all those liard- 
ships and inconveniences from which it 
had been judged necessary to leilovc them 
on a foi mcr occasioV., by a very unusual pro¬ 
ceeding. Assuming, therefore, that it was 
not propfr to leave the law in its present 
state, or to throw llic beneficed clergy head¬ 
long into^he grasp of cotninon informers, 
he apprchdluled that it was btill advisable 
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to recur to tlic general principle and lead¬ 
ing provisions, of*the 4-3d of the king. 
Many of its enactments were excellent, 
and the country at large iwas uncl^a- the 
highest obhgaiioiis to hi:>' right lion, and 
learned inend for the s-uccess with wineh 
he had executed a stupendous.nndtilal^- 
•^ing. The ineasiue which he w.is propos¬ 
ing to introduce loll very far short intii ed 
of the Jiiuour employed in the prepaiation 
of that act, which was llie production of 
deep reseaich, and ol diFlingnished tahuit'-. 
Its autlior Iiad undoubtedl} been d 

in the execution of the ta^k, by pos'^essing 
» the eiithc confidence ol that of 

the clcigy, and ol the*1)111)110; and tlmteen ' 
years experience of its benelicial circct': ] 
had shown tliat tins confidence had 
been inisjilaeed. All the real incon^c j 
niencehacl aiiscn, notout of llic act itself, | 
hut out of an extrii\a*ant abiis^uf the: 
powers vested by it foi a necessary pur- I 
pose in the C4)nitnon infonner- Jle coijsi' 
dcTcd that, by checking the liability to the 
repetition ol ifiiu abuse, lie should he lur- 
thcring tie end of the act iisell, and carry¬ 
ing into cllect the intentions ol the legis¬ 
lature. 

If he could Hatter liiniself tli.it he had 
now laid a foundation foi the adoption ol 
some new proceeding, it appealed to him 
that thcic w'cie in this \iew but two 
courses to be puiM.ed—(‘iMier In revI^c 
the temporan act ot the.‘)lLh rd'thv'Lmg, 
or to pass the hill wliuli it was his desiic 
to intioduce. 'I'lie lir'^t ,was open t(» nil 
the oijjectioiis that apjilied to icmporary 
laws , and li, nj)on the geiK lal pimeiple, | 
such a s)'‘iem wa< deemed \iCiolis, it was 
cah'ulfttid m this m^tanee t.'^produrc par¬ 
ticular di^adv.mliige-. It Icli the nmuls 
^oflhe gre.it hodv ilic clergy, who were 
men ol letiied li./ui'', and living at a dis- 
uince from thi* i-.ipilal, m a’l un'?c!tlcd iin- 
derstuiulmg ol the L-...4mg las/, and iimLr 
oouhtai'-t ajiprehtmions that eveiy sc^'^mn 
of parliiimeot v/nuKl hMt>g somenew alleia- 
fion. Till.*' change and uncei tamty lendcil 
likewise to east odium on their chaiactor, 
and create pii i^idices in the public I'uind, 
from the opinion that new laws wxue per¬ 
petually rcipured to coerce the clergy, as 
if lliey wcM e less zealous in the discharge 
of their duties, less coricctyin their habits, 
and, in one word, less professional than 
they were formerly. Although in Ins con¬ 
science be believed the fact to be dlVectly 
the reverse, yet, wlien once this impres¬ 
sion was received, it opened a widfi door 
to slander, and led to a dispositionSn many 
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j ito hold up some particular iiidividiini as a 
fair example of the whole body. He 
hoped, therclore, that this bill would at 
least be examined and discussed, before 
the House rc^olvul again to have recourse 
to a timporary cnaLtnient; conceiving, us 
lie (lul, that, li po&hihle, such a measuio 
ought to be avoided. The bill had been 
prepaifd in a (jiiai ter which must neces¬ 
sarily pos&C'-s the il'speet und confidence 
of the clcigy ; li/' meani, tliat it had been 
IraUied hv the bench of bishops,, and he 
need haidly add, with that care and indus¬ 
try wliieli might be ef^pected from their 
stations.^ th(;ir responsibi?ity, and as he 
shouhl ‘ay Irom their peculiar fitness for 
' the Miidi I taking. It eontamed ifot-any 
new’ cutl(' of laws, ultliough its object was 
► lint (nnimed Min|)ly to the enforcement of 
residence, but extended also so far to the ^ 
leg'ul.ition (U eidacifcs as to embody in one 
act all file statntiiry penalties effecting ei¬ 
ther tll^ henohci'd or the stipentliarj' 
cl(»rgy, J’heact of'tjuecn Anne for regu¬ 
lating •the stipends ol‘jeuratts, had been 
awieiided by the :;()tli of the ^mg, which 
had bcer;%uu‘( anu lulod in alUits parj^ by 
the act of the r> id. AH the piovisions of 
this latter statuti* weie suhstantially intio- 
dueial inut his bill, fi.T thcrt«it''nvenicnce 
of hfmgmg the t’’. j -il^jccls together, ami 
not 111 the p’::p.,'e ol legislating anew 
le* f)t etiog til' ,’e. 

He Iiopixi h. h .il no v said enough to 
show the geiieial -pint of the combined 
measuK* In. l^au in I’onti mplation. Its 
guat p.iiiciple we-', es far as pO'.siblc, tu 
puniiote re-iuleiR’e. - long, hov. evci, as 
plnraliti*s coutini’ed, end nn o uxie sub¬ 
ject to fc'cknes^ or ii,«fiiiiii(y, some txcep- 
tueas inu,t he ahowid ; and (yie of the le- 
giilaticns cf the bill pi u'^eil in ieai li ca^c^, 
that an tibsciicc thus oer-uioncd, thould br 
biipjilled by a lici used cej'ate, w'ltli a remn- 
neration ad-xjuate to the labouis he per- 
h'rmed, and the responsibility he incurred, 
'liieiewcie al-^o conie additioiitd regula¬ 
tions with legard to the occuijaliou ol 
farms by the clc gj', Hic law of which had 
remained in its present inconvenient state 
.since the i evolution. I'pon the whole, he 
tilisted^ tliat, whilst llie measure w’ould 
cfiectiially secure the eleigy from oppres¬ 
sion,* it w'ould, at the same time, piovide 
for the just rights and interests of the pub¬ 
lic, and, that ft w'ould appear especially, 
that whatever cMild tend^to lower or de¬ 
grade the character of the former had 
been slvulibusly avoided. If lie should ob¬ 
tain leave to biing in the bill, it was his in* 
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tctUion to move that it be read a tirbl antj wIikU would be, that all heouces would 
second time, for tlie pui pose of then Icav- cx})iro on the same day of the month, 
T!i^ the blanks open, and printing it forth!? and that all the clergy, and in particular 
use of numbers, till a day should be aj)- all the bishops, would be aware of the 

f einted for taking it into consideration, ex.ict period oftheir expiration. Withre- 
lo heluved there would be no olijeetion spect to tliat pait of the bill v/Wich related 
to this proceeding, and should ihcrefoie to the stij^endiary curates bill, he was not 
?u)w move, “ That leave lie given to bring ifware of any prominent alteration. It 
in a bill to consolidate and amend the laws was rather a dislocation and new arrange- 
relating to spintnal ^)cisons holdn^g of inent of the clauses than any ihin^g else, 
farms, and for eufoicing tlie rc\>i lLnce of Lord Fdmnoton characterized the mca- 
spiritual persons on their henelic»'a, and suio as one of the greatest importance, 
for the suppoit and inainteniiiice of sti- 'I'lie iwre rumour of it had excited much 
pendiary cuiates ‘m England.” apprehension tliioughout the country, lest 

(icncral Tlufnilun signified his assent it should contain clauses calculated to in¬ 
to the motion, hut trubted that the laity ctease the power the bishops at the 
were s^ll to letain the power of int«rfer-'j expense of the parochial cleigy. lie 
ing in thd discipline of the*clfureh, when- pSlfirngly recominendeil deliberation. He 
ever it slunild appear to be neglected. wished to asl^ the hon. gentleman if there 
^l\\ Uahin^tan wElied to know, as the was to be any clau-.c in tlic hill giving a 
* subjixt was of gre^t iAipoitancc, what bishopjjie po\vcr«:o iijip^int a cuiate in a 
were the principal amendments^ of the case in which the bcncHccd clergyman re- 
existing law which the hon. and learned sided, but in the bishop’s upinum did not 
gentleman intended to submit, properly perform his duty. • 

Mr. Manners Sutton felt som^ dilTi- Mr. rallied, that there 

culty in at«once answering tlic question of was a clausQ to that effect, The^only ah- 
the hon. gt^tleman, as th’e alterations were jeet of the clause was, to give grcatei fiici- 
of a uatiijc to behest understood when lities for carrying into effect that which 
examined in the hill itself. Witli legard was law aheady. 

fo the obrjj^f the king, (ho clauses pro- Leave was then given. Mr. Sutton 
vidiiig for the siipjxnt (»f Ftipondiaiy cu- subsequently hiouglit in the bill, which 
r, tcs weie ddrerently anangf’d, hut the was lead a hi\st time, and oidmed to he 
p. jiu-iple remained snhst.intiaily the same, read a sccoruV tiwie on Fiulay ec’nnight, 
Mr. did not de»ijc that the and to be printed, 

hou. gentleman Ll.ould go through all th<' 1 

f’Muses in (U tail, but lY tliere were any I Leai> MrxES Lice.] Lord LasccUes 
prominent is. iKiies of dilference moresuh- ' moved for leave to bring m a hill for leii* 
‘-tantial than tlu‘ re^t, it would he coruc- | cleiing the Proprietois of Lead Mines la- 
n.ont if tficy wcie coinuiu'iicatdd to the table to ihc jioor-rates, accouiing to the 
iJoii'e. piofits,(deiivc^l by them fioni such ciiincs. 

Mr. MdJiiU'rs Sutton replied, that the lie was •induced to undertake this niea- 
firat part of the I\^l was ofily an alteiation sure from observing the numerous peti- 
Oi*'the i:hd of the king, rekltivc to spin- lions, troni certain panJies situated in 
t'l.il [iGisoiis holdyig fu ms; and the object mining districts, compluining of the in- 
o: it was to aiiow' a clergyman, under ccr- crease of poor-rates, oeeasioncd by miners 
fjiU cireumstunees of convenience, to oc- out pf employment being thrown on them, 
c opy "JO aciC3 of gioiind in addition Lohls'j while the propiietors of the mines them- 
giehc. 'I'ho next part related tg the rcsi- selves could not be rated. He did not 
lienee of tl:e clergy, * Tbc hon. and learn- j vvisli to throw' any impediment in the way 
cd gcnllcman knew'that the .Oltli of the of »»in'iing adventures : his object was not to 
king lemedled the I'lrd ol‘ tlic king, by subject the occupicis of mines, to any new 
postponing the actions brought by com- buitlun, but merely to ci.aige the pro- 
rnou infoimoi-', leaving an interval in pnetors of mines on the profits derived by 
which the mformuliries against the ^ act them from whatever source. In some 
might be supplied. In order to give more parts of the c^inty with which he was 
facility to the due observance gf the law connected, it had been cu&tomary for a 
on this subject,«it was ji^oposcd* to alter consi^4erablc time back to late tJie pro- 
thc ecclesiastical year, and to make it prictors of lead mines to the poor-rates; 
t ommence on the isl of darmavy and end but tlic practice vvas spt universal; and ii 
on the 31st of December/ the result of was certuia that lead mines were not m- 
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eluded in tlie statute of Elizabeth, He 
wished the questron to be now set at 
rest. He did not intend to include in his 
bill any other mines. 

Lord Mifton seconded the motion, and 
observed, that though this bill would csta* 
blish a new law, it would not Cnact any 

''^new practice, as, for upwards of twenty 
years paat, the proprietors of these mines 
had been rated towards tlie relief of the 
poor. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert stated, tliat ibe 
practice had been the same in Cornwall as 
in Yorksliire. Ho was glad to understand 

* that the noble lord lind no other ohject 
than that whicli he had announced, as 

* mistaken ideas were entertained in sojne^ 
parts of the counti on the subject. 

Mr. Cm n^'cn said that tht proprietors 
ought to hoar some pait^of the bmthen of 
relieving the poor; and he trustiST there 
would 1)0 no objection to the introduction 
of the bill. 

Leave l>eing given, the bill was brought 
in and read a fii^t time. 

IIOI'SE ()J‘ f-OflO'-. 

Tbursdfi.jy y 1 . 

Ac\T)rMic\L Sonri'Y.] Earl Slpen- 
err pjcsentod a IVtition from the gentle- | 
men eoinpo-sing the Aeadenqcal Society in I 
C'iiaueei \-lane, eompliii'iing'or tlic mcon- I 
venieiK'e tliey had tubtamed by liaviiig re- i 
ccntly becMi lefubcd a licence under the! 
Seditions Meetings act, a? the sessions in 
the Old Hailey. He understood these 
gentlemen n ere highly respectable, though 
iio had no personal knowledge of them. 
He proposed that the petition should be 
^\ad, and he should then move that it 
clo he on the table. In confining 
himself to this motion he was actuated 
by two reasons; first, that he was not at 
present auaie in what way the House 

* could redrtss the grievance cornplafned 

of, and, secondly, because he did not wish 
to take the subject out of the hands of any 
noble lord uho might already have taken 
it lip. The petitioners had done him tlie 
honour to place their petition in his hands, 
and it being worded in a most respectful 
and proper manner, he fcltiit his duty to 
present It. j 

The Earl DarrdcT/^ though ]»e agreed 
witli his noble fu'end, as to its not being 
obvious what relief the House could give, 
still thouglit the question of so much im¬ 
portance that an act ought to be pissed to 
amend the seditious meetings act, in 
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Ser to prevent the po?bibilily of its being 
hp mibconslrued; for if file magistrates of* 
London, who were supposed to be more 
enlightened, made such a mistake, what 
was to be expected from country raagis- 
irjtcs ? It really seemed as if the eftect 
would be to destroy all freedom of dis¬ 
cussion whatever. In saying this, he did 
not mean to pledge.himself to bring for¬ 
ward such a pleasure, but ho tlumghf, 
from what Iiad been disclosed upon tins 
subject, that parliament must unavoul. bly 
feel the nec<\s&ity of pissing a bill to the 
effect he had desenhed. # 

The pttiii^n was read, and ordcrcij to 
Jic oi; the table. • j , 


» IIOI'SHOL' COMMONS. 

Thun^dn^jt May I, 

AVoor. Tradk.] Mr. said, ho 

held in hand a Tetition relating to a 
very important suliject, viz, the laws which 
regulated the giowth, trade, and manu¬ 
facture* of Wool, 'fhd petiticncrs, wlu 
con^I^.ti'il of a nmhbcr of ]espef;tah]e w^ool 
gio'aers ift the neighbourhood of Bn^it- 
iielm^lon, considered themselves much ag- 
grie\ed that there sliould he little re¬ 
straint on the importation of foreign w’ool 
whiht the prohibitions on the export 
trade gave the manufacturer a iiionopiv 
of all wool of Hritish growth. lie would 
remind the House, that the price of ih\i 
article had latilj^ fallen 50 per cent., or 
I from to Is. €)(L per pound; and yet iiv* 
believed that few gentlemen pciceived anv 
altcratioiMi/their tailors bills. The pets- 
tioiicis remarked, that foreigners paid no¬ 
thing towards the taxation of this couiitiy, 
and stated their%’cadines!i to piodua* evi¬ 
dence at the bar of the House in support 
of tlicir allcgiil'ioPff. 

Mr. fFes/r/ r/, hiixing :i similar petition 
to present from Essex, w'Lhed to sav a 
4ew words on the subject. In the last 
year, tlie flouse liaviiig recognized the si¬ 
tuation of tlic agi'cultural interests of the 
country as one of great distress, appointed 
a'*special committee to investigate the 
causes, and to endeavour to d&cover a re¬ 
medy. In that commit fee, lie* state, of 
the wool trade ought to liavc Iwn a sub¬ 
ject *of primary consideration. Of tho 
necessity of sowfi measure for the relief o f 
the wool-powers, Iherc was a general im¬ 
pression. Persecuted, on the one hand^ 
by the laws,, which inflicted a severe pe¬ 
nalty on hny attempt on tlicir part to find 
a foreign market for their wool, and on the 
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other hand, by the permission given to thd ’ rating price for their commodity, which 
wool of all Europe to bi' brought to thi^ i would be given them ‘by the imposition 
country, it was naturally to be expected of a duty on the importation of foreign 
that they should seek redress. They I wool. • 

were, Iiowever, not permitted even to be | The petitions were read, ayJ ordcicd 
heard before the committee, although the to lie on the table, 
manufacturing interest was fully lieard ; 

and ibis refusal was founded on the aescr- IIomajj Catholic Claims.] 
tion, that there was no giound for any in- Crattan held in his hand a IVtipon from 
quiry into their case. liie c()rpf)riition of Dublin, ulneli herc- 

Lordsaid, that at the appoint- greited that most icspceihbic body had 
ment of the coinnutlee alhiilcd to, it was nol, hy availing themselves of an ancient 
found impossible to investigate the whole piivileiio which they elu'ined, presented 
subject; and thp con sequence was, a i(‘so- to the H(;u<e by their own officers, as it 
luCion to limit the iiHpiiiy in lhi<first in uouIJ lia\e ulievcd in’in from what he 
stajfcejo the state of the wool trade. 'J'lu‘j iMt to he a very unplea'^ant duty. It was 
"result, wi?stlKit it ap))eaicii that wool Ii.id i the petition against the claims of the ca- 
borne a suHicient price up to that period, !•^lK^llcs As he had lift' honour to lie one 


and had not therefore affected theagricul- 
* tural interest. The convnittee sat before 
Easter, so that there was ample time for 
hearing the evidence of the vvool;gu)vvers, 
but not one attended to make any com¬ 
munication. Wall regard to the genCial 
question yf polie), he must oppft^c the 
prayer of tliese petition? at all tinu s, hut 
he^ioughP the distress of tlie inmiufaetiir- 
ing interests an unanswerable objection to 
it at the piesent period. 

Mr. ]),^Til/}crtf also having a petition 
to present on tlio subject, made a few ob¬ 
servations on it, the tendency of wliicb was 
genciaily in coincidence with the remaiks 
of the noble lord, but at the same time le- 
commending that soma restriction should 
be laid on the impnitation of the coarser 
kinds of foreign wool. 'I'he wool gr owners 
wished, either for a tax on 'the, importa¬ 
tion of foreign w'ool, or a bounty on the 
exportation of their own wool, but would 
prefer the Ibrmce. \ 

Mr. r/aii/ila%l Lnvis Goinpbincd of 
the limitation that the committee of last 
year impo«.cd oif their inqniues, and re¬ 
presented that the House ow'ed it to the 
country and to its own character, to ap-, 
point a committee to go ir»to a dona (idc 
investigation of tl.iis impoitafit subject. 
If such an inquiry w'?rc commenced, it 
would be pioved that the laws rcgLilat?."g 
our wool-trade were as absuid andanomai- 
oiis as the laws regulating our general com¬ 
merce. 

Mr. Ciiruccn uiged the necessity an 
inquiry, but admitted tliat it would lead 
to a very wi^lo and jinport&nt investi¬ 
gation, comprehending • not merely our 
domestic interests but our foreign policy. 

iMr. Shijfner observed, that aU that the 
petitioners required was a fair remune- 


Oi\he represi^ni.'Mves oft he city of Dublin, 
he w'as, in tliat tvmac'tv, mstruett'd to pre¬ 
sent it ?“ hut, ill Hie ^anu turn’, he mu^t 
cunftNo that he totidly differed fiotn the 
sentiments expressed m this pelition l)\'^ 
Ills wortiiy and honourable cori>tituenl^— 
he differed from them •totally and mo- 
ccrely. But, as he did not tWik it his 
duty to pass any criticisros or oh.servalions 
on tlie pi tilion of tlie city which he had 
the ho.lour to lepre.si n1, he would inert ly 
beg leave to lament that whii h he uouiil 
not prosiiiTie to condemn. 

(Ordered to lie on the lahl*'. 

Fiiri/iONSRLLA rrj(. i') Bli !)»' < '^e.| 
Sir J'\ IhinL'lt sanl, he held m hi i ckI 
a Petition rron> the hoi oiigli of Si 1' in 
Iliintingdorislnre, praying lor ,'i Pel* ai iii 
pailiament. He should take ilus r )po'- 
tiinify of roinaiking, with icfeiLiicc *o l’ e 
ineasifr^'of rtlicf brought loi .varcMiy tlie 
chancellor of the cxclieijuer, that he In.d 
never considered the distresses o1 tiu. 
country, great as they were, to he of a 
permaiicnt nature. Ho regaidcd them as 
arising out of the corruption of that House, 
and* the insiippoi table load of taxation 
v.hich an unnecessary war, supported by 
that corruption, bad brought upon us. He 
entertained hopes fiom the Lranquiliitj', 
ai llic might say the pas^ve acquiescence 
with which the people had endured suf- 
fciings winch might have provoked a dif¬ 
ferent ronduct, llnil pailinncnt would see 
nt length thai their interests, and the in¬ 
terests of the^ountry at large, were the 
same tiling. . Convinced as he was and as ihg 
petilionersappearedto be, that every politi¬ 
cal evil under which they laboured was in 
sonie^way orothercofinectedwiththe noto¬ 
rious corruptions of that House, he hoped 
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they would persevere in firmly demanding made liad occasioned any inconvenfe^w; 
theu* constUuti^al ri^ts. and there was in fact no foundation wbat^ 

Ordered to lie on the table. ' ever for the assertion. It had been aaitt 

that the judges left tho business to ba 
Administration of Justice in done by a clerk, which was nothing more 
Wales.^ Mr. Ponsonfj// said, that in than the usual practice whenever circuiH*-^ 
consequence of a number of cointrypiii- stances rendered it necessary. When he 
cations received by him respecting the Ad- accepted the situation of chief justice of' 
ministration of Justice in Wales, since he Chester, he found associated with him a$ 
had given notice of a motion for cxcliul- lionourablc a peVson as ever lived (Mt. 
ing the Welch judges from a scat in the Ihirton), who had been the second jodga 
House of Commons, he had thought pio- lor twenty-eight years ; and he then t^ofc 
per to alter his intention with regard to the resolution, that as long as he had that 
the nature of his motion, lie had not second judge for hif associate, he would 
apoken to one gentleman of Wales who leav^Jiini, to fix the time of the circuit, 
(lid not disapprove'of the mode in which lie now said, in the presence of s^e of 
justice was administered in tliat part of most respectable gentlemenMr ^ha 
the empire. He would therefore %noce, profession, that he had never been on that 
'i'hat a select oomrnitttte be appo^iutcM circuit in the spring at an earlier day. If 
to inquire into and report to the lloubc they [iroceeiled to Chester sooner, thay^ 
their opinion toudw^; the lam relating would have travelled on Good l^riday^ 
to the administration of justice in Wales.’' which was not thought proper^ and there- 
Sir ir. IV, Wynn seconded the motion, lore it was resolvecl that the 31st of the 
and Siu’d, that the laws relative to the ad- month should stand. 'J'he appointment 
ininistialii)n oGr justice in Wales required of the circuit in this way gave him the op- 
considuahlo revision. « poitunity of performing his duty at Laun- 

Lord Ca^tlncnf^h said, he would not cestoid* He liad at that mcrAient the very 
oppose the motion; but he wislicd it to he (Mivelopc of the card sent down to him at 
understood, that in agreeing to it, he did Westminstcr-hall, which was written by 
not mean to throw any slur tm those most the amanuensis of liis loartifed friend (for 
respectable piT^ons concerned in the ad- it was very well known that he could not, 
mini-tration of justice in Wales, which from his infiiinitics, write himself), ift 
was certamly (hiferent from those which which it was stated, that the appointment 
pervaded the other parts of tlie kingdom, of the 31st of March would suit the con- 
and he thciefore thought them a very venience of public business. Acting on 
fair subject for pailiamemtary inquiiy. this^ information, which was the best h(& 
Mr. Ponsnubij disclaimed any intention could re^^ort to, he had iiillcn into a scheme 
of throwing a slur on the persons actually which, was represented to him to be as 
eniplo 3 cd in the administration of the laws good as any other. His predecessors, in 
, of tiTat country. • ^ '* lixing the circuit, had always thought it 

The jUtornrif*Gcneral that if the necessary to ^consult .the convenience of 
question which was fixed for that night the Oxfi)rd circuit. VlTom the momeot 
had been brought on, he should have he commenced the Chester circuit, the 
thought it hib duty to have explained directions he gave were, that iio special 
some matters w hich related 0101*0 paiti- retainers should be received. He CQuld 
cularly to himself in his judicial capacity^ not reply to caluuuiious attacks iii news- 
He was extremely anxious to Iiavc an op- papers, hut hp would defend himself in 
portuiiity^ wliich indeed now presented that llAuse from i]ie charge, of having 
Itself, of speaking on that subjec^t. lie j acted with any lmpro{)riety, or liaviii|( sa- 
had scarcely jeft town, when he was in- criliced the public interest to private 
formed that an hon. baronet had asked in emolument. The cause at Launceston 
that House, whether he and an hon. and was tried on a Friday, and he, was at 
learned friend had noj postponed tho Welchpool, tho first assize-town, before it 
^circuit for a week or a yortnight, on ac- was usual to be there. It was not custo** 
count of special retainers which they had mary ou the first day to do more than 
received to go to Launceston, lip never (»pen thd couft, and the^to adjourn to the 
heal'd any fact that gave him more utter next day. Both judge! were thereat-the 
astonislmieut. No human creatpre had carlicat hour that theiv attepdaaw 7 ^uld 
suggested to him, even in a whisper, be rewired.^ It was said that thdjludges 
that any -a^angcment which tiad been had ifelaycd the-trial p 1 tberpriawwrs, 
(VOLXXXVI.) (H) 
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wbic1i» if true, would be a seriouB charge; 
but the fact ^was, that oe his appointment, 
he. for the first time, introduced the prac- 
tice^of trying the prisoners on the first day 
of the session, instead of the fourth, ns had 
been usual before that time. The attor- 
ney-gencral on that circuit (jMr. Benyon) 
vas tJie only person who could* have ut¬ 
tered a complaint of any inconvenience 
Troiu delay; but he could assure the 
House that that learned gentleman had 
never said a word on this subject. He 
was thankful for having had tliis oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining*liis conduct, and was 
jmly anxious to sliow that lie had nc>pneg- 
lectcd/tlie cLtims of public justice for the 
fakc'JvKprjviUe emolument. , ^ * 

h Sir J\L W, llulley said, that it was 
,wilh no view of calumniating the hon. and 
.learned gentleman that ho had put the 
)^uestiun which had bec\i alluded to.,. He 
had information on which he thought he 
could lely, that the sitting*; at Cliester 
had been postponed, on account of other 
engagements of the kon. and lcarncd«gen- 
tleniaii; and aitliougli lictwas bound to 
give uredit tcfall that had now beeastated. 
>yet he was not at all persuaded that the 
fittings at Ciiestor had not commenced 
later than ustml by nine days. ^The lion, 
and learned gentleman acknowledged, 
that of two plans uhich bad been sub¬ 
mitted to him. he had chosen that which 

I avc him the opjiortunity of going to 
^aunceston. It was not for him to deter- 
tmine any thing as to tliis, or whether it. was 
;tisual for the attorney-general to take spe- 
.cial retainers. He believed that ^he was 
correct in saying that the gentlemen of 
the bar liad experienced great inconve- 
.aience from the arr/ingemeijt made by the 
Jion. and learned gl^^.itleman. , 

4 - The Attorneij-Gcneral declared, that he 
iMd never heard any inconvenience to 
itihy body but the attorney-general for the 
'^rcuit. . When lord Ellenborough was 
' sltorney-gcDcrali he took special retainers 
Ho the last. , * 

at'j Mr. fVynn said, that Ife had been that. 
wircuit for seven ycais, and the chief jus-<! 
nitee bad always thought himself at liberty ' 
make very great deviations in ^fixing j 
.ibot^e of the assize. In tlie present, in- 
ataoce he did not think that any inconve¬ 
nience had been occasioned by delay. 
He never remembered, how^ever.* that the 
Associate opened Uic court; It was usual 
^to appoint a barrister to do so. because it 
^i^hi be necessary \o make *a motion 
if;^ch could not be he^d before ilie 


rclc^k. This WAS the only deviation whicli 
he recollected from What he tieliev^ 
I* to have been the constant custom. He 
concurred in the very humane regulation 
of the learned chief justice, of bringing 
prisoners to trial on the first do^. instead 
ofjhe fourth. With respect to the mo¬ 
tion then before the House, he thought it 
extremely wise and proper, and '^ve it 
his entire assent. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, he had received 
communications from gentlemen in the 
profession, who thought very difFerentljr 
from the hon. and learned gentleman*, 
He understood, with reference to Easter, 
that the Chester assizdS were twelve days 
later than usual, and according to the most 
fiwoifi-ablc way of viewing the subject, 
fwo days later slun usual. They felt that 
something different from the oidinary 
course iM^d taken ^lacc on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. Macdonald expressed a hope, that 
tin's would be tJie lost time that the two 
offices of attorney-gcncrak and chief jus¬ 
tice of Chester, would be vested in the 
same person. Very considerable incon¬ 
venience must always arise from thia 
union, and he trusted the committee would 
direct their attention particularly to this 
subject. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

UsuiiY Laws Repeal Bill.] Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow^ in moving for leave to 
bring in a bill for«RepeaIing the Law's that 
regulate the rate of Interest, did not pro¬ 
pose to go into the subject at length, as 
it bad been fully discussed on a former 
occasioit;'^ but* must remind the Hbusc, 
that these laws were nof only attended . 
with no good effects, but were productive 
of the most pernicious consequences; and 
though they had now existed for a great 
length of time, and derived some sanction 
from their antiquity, it was a most mistaken 
notion as to the views of the first framers, 
which had supported the sanction they 
enjoyed, and the prejudices which pro¬ 
longed* their existence. 'C.hese laws had 
originated in a wish to open, not to limit, 
the rate of interest. Before their enact¬ 
ment it had bean forbidden to take any in¬ 
terest at all on tie loan of money. Every 
profit, even the smallest, derived from such 
a ioan^ was branded with the > name of 
usury; and it was with a view not so much 
to limit the rate of interest, as to protect 

See Voh S4f, p. 723. 
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those who took that tho h^i in qoes<> 
tioh were framed. He had last year pro^ 
posed to press the measure of a repeal of 
these laws, but it had then been objected 
that thc^late of the funds was such, that 
ic.wai improper to agitate the subject. 

had'not then felt the forc& of than ar¬ 
gument for delay, but he had yielded to 
the authority oi those by whom it was 
urged, and he was happy that he had done 
so; for since that time the public attention 
had been called to the subject, not only 
by Mr. Bentham’s most able pamphlet, 
but by Q periodical work (the Edinburgh 
Beview) which qsually advocated the 
soundest principles of political economy. 
By this time he trusted any doubts of the 
inexpediency of the measure which fie Ifhd 
to propose were removed. He slA)ulc1, 
therefore, be brief ip his remarks, and 
uicrcly refer -^o wteTNie had BWbre said, 
namely that in their origin, the laws of 
which he now prayed the repeal, were 
Ibundcd on npstaken texts of scripture. 
The first law on this subject was enacted 
in the^eign of Henry 8tli, \then it was de¬ 
clared that at ten per cent, it was lawfull 
to take interest. In the reign of Edward 
6th this law was repealed, and it was 
again declared by the law unlawful to take 
any rate of interest whatever on money 
borrowed. Yet in that rpign we are in¬ 
armed byacontemporary fiifitorian that the 
rale of interest was commonly 1per cent., 
60 impracticable was it to affect the rate 
of interest by legal enactments. It was per¬ 
fectly clear, that the more restraints were 
laid on money transactions, the higher al- 

3 was the amount of interest actually 
on loans; and the cRect uf these re¬ 
gulations had only been to oppress and 
ruin the sinking tradesman; who, but for 
them, might have saved his credit by ob¬ 
taining a temporary assistance at the fair 
market rate of the commodity. He had 
been told, on a former occasion, that i^l 
this might be true, but that the repeal of 
these laws would have an ill effect on the 
contracts made for loans on the credit of 
thb public ibnds, which being regulated 
by the legal rate of interest, the public at 
least was a gainer by borrowing money at 
that rate. The fact, l^wever, was the 
^ery reverse of this; qiftd the loans con¬ 
tracted for by the piiblic were, in reality, 
never affected by the legal rate of interest, 
but regulated, hko all other money trans¬ 
actions, by the r^elative state of, demand 
tihd supply, the credit of the boyower, and 
the opportunities of the lendbr. Xt was 
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true that, at tfitriftne that argument^ 
been used, some chrcdmataticeBth^.a^Ml 
ing the pnee of stockagave it the appeewi' 
ance of having weight; ^ but those stodbt 
had now risen 10 per cent.; the rate hf 
interest paid by government had lowered 
in just the same proportion as in every > 
other quarter, and the argument could /no 
longer have any force.—Other objectiona 
that had been urged were, the apprehend* 
sion of detriment to the landed intereiC 
and loss to those who had borrowed monegr 
on mortgage. It was proved, that the fluo* 
tuQtions which the nite of interest might 
expcrtence, in consequence of the repeal 
of the usury laws, would induce the ^de rt 
ofmoneypn.mortgage security, frAqfoBlftly 
and suddenly to call in their principal, tnd 
expose the borrower to the danger of a 
foreclosure, oj to the expense and trouble ^ 
of repeated conveyances and reconvey* 
ances^‘ but that inconvenience bad beelit 
felt, and was daily felt under the existing 
System to a much greater degree than^ n 
possibly could underbuy otlysr. Nothjw 
was more common than for a lender to caB 
for a repayment of his principle atei time 
when the market rate of interest, being 6 
or 7 per cent, it was impossible for the 
mortgager to prevent a foreclosure, except 
on the most ruinous terms: either he was 
driven to sell his land at a time of su(jdei& 
depression, when half its value could niit 
bo obtained, or (as he was precluded by 
law from raising money on the usual secu* 
rit 3 ^at 6 or 7 per cent, if that happened 
to be the market rate) he was compelled 
to ho'^o\^ by granting annuities at the 
most exorbitant rate. The common 
mode of late years had been, to grant an¬ 
nuities for ajterm of ninety-nine years, 
determinable on thre^ives, at fifteen 
cent.; or determinable on four lives, at 
fourteen per cent. lie knew an instance 
of an bon. member, a most respectable 
man, who, being called on to repay money 
he had borrowed on mortgage for the iss- 
provem^nt of his estate, could only meet 
the demand by^orrowing at this ruirious 
rate. It was owing to this that estates 
had been sold for almost nothing in tlie 
very * worst of times; for, • though the 
coprts sat tlieir faces as much as pbssible 
against foreclosures, yet they could not be 
altogether prevented. It had farther been 
dbjcc^d, that the rep^eal of these IsMbt, 
would be huiPtiul to the monied intereH, 
who woqld be tempted to loss by letidbag 
their'money at high rates to spectibi|iiQf8 
nbd projectors* He left it ^to^thd:]g^ 
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sense of the House to determine, whether 
so circuiQFpect a body as monied men 
were in general would be likely to lose 
muclrfroni a neglect to exactsumcient se¬ 
curity on their loans. It was absurd to 
conceive them incapable of directing their 
own affairs, and unjust as well as impolitic 
to intermeddle. Adam Smitli had said, 
with great truth, that they were always 
more likely to lend to the thrifty than to 
the improvident. Besides the word “ pro¬ 
jectors” waa an unmeaning and idle word, 
conveying an indefinite interpretation, 
on an indefinite ejas's of men. For him¬ 
self, he deemed it impossible to«drav.« any 
luie, aj/d spy who were projectors and spe- 
and certain it was, tkat, the most 
successful schemes, as well as the ordi¬ 
nary progress of improvement, must, in 
^ the outset, have been no ot^er than pro¬ 
jects, and the production of projectors. 
He should merely add, for the present, 
that every part of the empire suffered iVom 
these laws ; but if any part suffered more' | 
than another,pt was Iceland. Irclandliad 
a fertile soil, a great jiopuladou, a luvour- 
abla clwnate ; 'it was deficient only %ti ca¬ 
pital: it was the want of that wliich ic- 
pressed the national energy, and pre¬ 
vented any increase in the stock of na¬ 
tional happiness. lie should only add, 
that in moving for leave to bring in the 
bill, he should not propose to fill up the 
blanks under a period of several years. 
The learned Serjeant thcnimoved,‘‘That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for vcpial- 
iog^ the laws wdiicli prohibit the taking of 
interest for money, or limit the rutethQ^-eof.’’ 

Sir l\ flood gave the motion liis hear¬ 
ty concurrence, being convinced that the 
ipeasure must ITC of essentiaiiudvantage to 
the empire in gencrtK, but particularly to 
Ireland, which possessed such natural ad¬ 
vantages, as, if ptoperly cultivated by 
means of capital, would enable lier to vie 
v»th any country in the world. He ob¬ 
served, that money ought to be permitted 
its own price, and ^n this 
ajpjpion he was supported by the expe- 
nence of time, as it would appear deve¬ 
loped in the acts of the legislature. The 
first of these acts restrained the intl^rest 
ofmoitey to 10per cent; the next reduc¬ 
ed, It to 8, observing in its.^ preambltf, 
that thp high intciuht of money was in¬ 
jurious tb agriculfureT the statute 
lowered the interest of mofiey to 7 per 
cent.; and that which fqlluwed brought it 
down to 6 per cent. The last statute on 
Chia fijubject was the 12th of Aunoi chap. 
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15. This statute showed the necessity of 
pbolishing a settled rate Af interest. By 
that act the interest of money in this coun¬ 
try was seduced to 5 per cent. Any per¬ 
son who read this statute would that 
it proclaimed the great benefits which had 
arisen from the repeated reduction of tlic 
rate of interest; and must admit, that a 
long and expensive war was alleged as a 
reason for still farther lowering it. If the 
usury laws were done away, the money¬ 
lender, instead of getting 14* or 15 per 
cent, by the annuity system, would be 
content with five or six. The repeal of ’ 
those laws would be bei^eficial to tins coun¬ 
try, but still more so to Ireland, into 
which it would be the means of pouring 
inAey, and, consequentfy, of encourag¬ 
ing <fDnimerce,* agriculture, and manu¬ 
factures. 

The CMuccuor' fxchecjucr said, 

that in the general pririciple of the mea¬ 
sure proposed, he perfectly coincided. 
was, however, to be recollc^ed, that when 
a system of laws existed to wliicli tlic com¬ 
munity had bden long accustomed, and 
on which private arrangements and legal 
transactions were founded, to lepeal them, 
even if they should be erroneous in prin¬ 
ciple, was a matter of some difficulty and 
delicacy, lie doubted whether as yet the 
public mind was/irepared for the measure; 
but he acknowledged the stale of public 
credit was such that the question might 
be agitated without inconvenience, and 
he had hopes it nwght lead to a successful 
issue. The difficulty in raising money on 
landed secunties was now less than it had 
been, and the state of the iiiunuy inaj^ket 
was such, that gfeat accommodation to the’^ 
agricultural inteiest might be hoped for 
from the diifusion of capital through the 
country. lie should reserve his judgment 
on the nieusure proposed till he saw the 
particular enactments of it, to which he 
should *give his utmost attention. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the learned serjoant 
seemed to be perfectly aware of tiie incon¬ 
venience^ to which persons would be ex¬ 
posed, to whom land had bceK mortgaged, 
if a lower rate of interest weie introduced; 
but, to obviate this difficulty, he had 
very properly sthted, that he would post¬ 
pone the operation of the bill to a very * 
distant period, that parties might be ena¬ 
bled to ,«nake every necessary arrangc^- 
nicnl. He thought the operation of the 
bill would fail heavily, on the landed 
interest. ?^hc money market would 
ill a constant state of fluctuation* Peiv 
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haps not in & tetf great d^reey but 
from five to six,* or perhaps to seven 
per cent. Would not, therefore, those 
who had lent money on mortgage, be 
constiinti)« changing their securities, in 
order to get a liigher rate of interest; and 
could the landed interest of this countiy 
suffer tins Hiictuation Could persons, 
whose pi operty was subject to such enor¬ 
mous expenses, fur conveyances, &e. 
bear still greater burthens ? 

air J. j\(^ivfj(j7t said, that the fluctua¬ 
tions in the money-market, to which the 
learned gentleman alluded, were experien¬ 
ced nt present, and ;:hc bill, lie believed, 
would tend to lower them. Wliat was the 
state of the law now ?* TJic legislature^had 
enacted a statute, pi eventing a larger 
of interest than five per cent., from bSing 
taken by the lender ofjyio ney. T he effect 
of that law, in its o^TTTldh, fiaTTbeen so 
ruinous, that the legislature itstif bad 
b|cn obliged to depart from its provisions, 
by having reeoi^e to the annuity systcMii, 
which, in some uegree, relieved the coun¬ 
try froifi itsclfccts. The legislature should 
certainly do one of two ihmgjj—either 
have no fixed rate of interest, or, if they 
sanctioned one, they ought to enforce 
id. They Iiad not done cither. They had 
establii^hed a fixed rate of interest, and 
they had tlien departed #roin tlieir own 
principle, by giving persons an opportu¬ 
nity of borrowing on annuity, by which, 
in effect, a very large interest was re¬ 
alised, and a great decree of obloquy 
was ciust on the lender upon annuities. 
He begged the House to recollect that 
in tl^psc countries where no fi^^ed rate 
interest existed, money was •borrowed 
/at a lower rate than in those wdicrc a 
contrary system prevailed. Ho could 
instance, as a proof of this, Holland, 
Flanders, and, indeed, all countries where 
the principle of a fixed rate of interest 
was not sanctioned; and, if they travel*' 
Jed from Holland and Flanders to Rus¬ 
sia and Great Britain, the effect of the 
system, in both casos, would bring the 
subject fairly^uuder their view. In the 
tw'o latter countries provisions restricting 
the rate of interest wiihin a certain boun¬ 
dary, had been introduciHd, and in both 
they diad been evaded. IVi Great Britain, 
the principle of leaving money to find 
its own level, was sanctioned by the an¬ 
nuity act; and he w as convinced, that 
not only the borrower on mortgage, but 
borrowers of every class in soci^Hy, would 
procure money at a much cheaper •rate 


'if the interest we^e left tinfetteitefl 
'Jaw. There should (Hsrbut two pariiei^m 
transactions of that d[escription-...diora 
who borrowed, and those who lent. Tbtt 
legislature ought not to iaterfere. 

Mr. expressed bis approbation' 

of tbe bill, whicli^ he doubted not, wbutd! 
cnahlje the public to borrow money at a 
lower, rather than at a higher rate of 
interest; than that now sanctioned b¥ 
law. 

Leave was given to bring m the bi%' 


^HOlUSR OF L'OTIDS. 

^ Fruliry, Mai/ 2. , \ ^ 

Lord Sidmouth’s Circusae^Xet**- 
TER.] The Lord Chancellor stated the 
result of his inquiries respecting the casba 
of Spence andt Hogg, inentiuned in ill 
opinicfi of the law* officers referred* to in, 
Lord Sidmoutl/s Circular Letter. With" 
respect to the case of Spence, it appeared,, 
that on the If^th of April, 1801, an infor¬ 
mation upon oath wa5 sworn, before Mr, 
P"ord, tlicn at Bbw-street, by a person of 
the iianjb of Searle, that he liad pAnted 
for Thomas Spence a work intituled “ The 
Restorer of Society to its >^atunal State/^ 
and for that work Mr. Ford held Spence 
to bail, to appear in the court of KiO^'s* 
bench on tim fiist day of the ensuing 
term. On the first day of the term, the 
then attorney-general filed an iDformatioa 
against Spence, who was called on his ve« 
cognfzarice, and appeared. He was subset 
quently tried and convicted. With regacd" 
to the ease of Hogg, it appeared thatati 
information was sworn before the tfaeti 
lord mayor, by a person who had purchas¬ 
ed at Hogg's sShop the trials* for adultery* 
The lord nAiyor held Alexander Hogg 
bail, to appear in the court of King's-*^ 
bench on thefinst day oTthe ensuing terto,: 
and the recognizance was drawn up by 
the then attorney-general. On the first ' 
day of tl^e ensuing term, the late Mr. Fbr- 
ceval, having irv the mean time become 
attorney-general, that gentleman filed M 
information against Hogg, who was called 
upon ^his recognizance, and apf^ared. ^ 
Subsequently, upon Hogg’s delivering up 
all,the books charged against, the prosecu* 
tion was dropped. There was no opinion' 
given with rtispcct to these cases in any 
other way tha§ by the proceedings he 
stated. 

Ear] Grey expressed his acknowledge, 
mentsVor the candid statement of the no* ‘ 
bie and leatned lord, but obseitedi tbat^ 
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it did not appear that in either of Ibe 
coses the point had been disputed, or that 
there had been any question raisod as to 
the legality of the proceeding. There 
waa only the opinions of attorney-gene¬ 
rals, but no decision of any court of law 
that could be recognized as an authority. 
He still considered, therefore, the Circu¬ 
lar of the noble viscount as unconstitu¬ 
tional, in attempting to interfere with the 
administration of justice, and he feared it 
lyould lead to a practice productive of the 
gre^t^t mischief individuals. In this 
view, after taking considerable pains to 
inform himself upon the subjedt, add hav- 
in^fa^n.ablc to find no competent autfio- 
sanction such a mcasiirei he felt it 
his duty to bring it under the consideration 
of theilousc, and on Monday se’nnight 
should move for tha care referred to 
the law officers of the Crown, upon tvhich 
their opinion had been given, and*which 
ijr^ of great importance, with a view to 
form.a proper estimate of that opinion. 

JlOU8»E OF COMMONgS. 

Fiiday^ May 2. 

Breach of Privilege—The Rev. 
Thomas Thirlwall.] Mr. Bennei 
said, it was with great concern that he felt 
it Ao bo his duty, as chairman of the 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
state of the police of the metropolis, to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House a Breach of Privilege cont&ined in 
Dook recently published, and which had 
been sent to the committee by the«author 
purporting to be A Vindication of the 
Magistrates acting in and for the Tower 
Division, from Charges tontained in a 
p^;inted work, intituled, ‘ The* Report of 
tlie Committee on the State of the Police 
cjf the Metropolis ;*togctlier with the Mi¬ 
nutes of Evidence taken before the Corn* 
mittee of the House of Commons.’ By 
Thirlwall, M. A. Rector pf Bow- 
ejirs Gifford, Essex, and ma^gistrate for the 
cuftn'ti^sof Middlesexand Essex.” Without 
n^ing any comment on the general tone of* 
the \ 9 :(^k, which was by no means respect¬ 
ful tQj^^rds (he committee, he would only 
oi^isefye^ that several passages were so ex¬ 
tremely^ offensive to tlie feelings of tf^c 
co'mmi^^e and so hostile to (he privileges 
ofihe Ftouse, thst it was, thought*'fit to 
summon ^r. Thirlwall b'^fore them, to 
reauire so^pc explanation of hiseconduct. 
When Mr. Thirlwall appeared] before the 
committee, he avovred himself to be the 
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author of the wpek in questiom«-But be«( 
fore he proceeded, to state what had takeii 
place on that occasion, he would request 
the clerk to read from the book the pas# 
sages which were the subject of eomplaint* 
The Clerk accordingly (after repeating 
tl)^ title of the work) read as follows* 

** I have inquired into the constitution 
of these committees of the House cf Com* 
mons, and the mode of their proceedings, 
and I have no doubt others will be sur¬ 
prised as well as myself at the description. 
My impression was, that a committee is 
composed of a number of members whd 
personally attend, that the evidence of 
every witness, and the whole entire evi- 
denqe of each witness, arc entered in the 
minutes, literatm ct verbatim^ and printed 
for the use of Ihe House. 

“ My informatiqp, ho« ever, has taught 
me that^y im|h is most erroneous, 
and that this was not <the mode at least 
pursued in the cxamina\ion of witnesses, 
upon the charges against the magistrates 
of the Tower division, during the ex¬ 
amination of Several of the witne^es, the 
chairman only was present. Mr. Calvert 
is the only member 1 could learn who 
did assist him occasionally, particularly 
when the House of Ilanbury was in ques¬ 
tion. This hon. member very much wish¬ 
ed Mr. Fox, offShadwell, to give his evi¬ 
dence, but tlie*private explanation of that 
gentleman induced him not to insist upon 
it. 

A considerable part of the evidence 
given in was not entered on the Minutes, 
and a very material part that was offered 
was not/iccepted. I have not the smgjlest 
knowledge of tlie chairman, other than b3^\ 
his occasional speeches as an opposition V 
member, by the name of captain Bennet, 
from which I infer, he has not dedicated 
much of his time to the profession of the 
law, and directed his studies to the nature 
of legal evidence. 

“ It is pretty well known my loyalty to 
my king and attachment to the constitu¬ 
tion ; and 1 had almost said enthusiastic 
admiration of its forms. I* have contri¬ 
buted. my part in the worst of times to its 
safety. I hope, therefore, that my obser¬ 
vations will not le tortured into any inten¬ 
tional disrespect Vo the committee-,, “I 
knowledge its authority, and bow to its'd^- 
cisions.f But viffien 1 make this declara¬ 
tion, it does not follow that I am bound 
against my conscience to admit either can¬ 
dour or impartiality in the proceedings) 3l 
tbnt if the body of magistrate^ ' ate to be 
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thtr House Of Commons, with even captaih * 1 do not wish to be tried by committe^'^ 
Bennet in the chair. I am notpaVtial to * I protest against a trial by committal 
the comnTittees in the time of Cromwelli ^ inquisitions, or star-chambers.’ The 
nor to the committees in France in the time committee, considering that latter innuendo 
of the Revolution. I do not wish to oc as being most dearly pointed isgamst tfaeif 
tried by committees. 1 protest against a proceedings, require from you an explana- 
trial by*committees, inquisitions, or star- tionof those observations: the first question 
chambers.’’ they ask you is, before they require from 

Mr. Bawet proceeded to state, that you an explanation as to the latter innueo* 
when Mr. Thirlwall appeared before the do; What grounds have you for accusinfgf 
(zommitice, some explanation was rc- the committee of either want of candour 
quired from him of the passages which had or impprtidity ?—I deny that 1 have, 
been read hv the clerk. He would pass << ^u wish that answer to stanll as it 


quired from him of the passages which had 
been read by the clerk. He would pass 
over that part of the explanation which 
related to himsclf^iersonally, and cosifiqp 
himself to that which regarded the lastpa^^ 
ragrapli which had been read by the cierk, 
beginning with “ I^4s^ji;fiJULk|ipwn my 
loyalty to my king, «inm attachment to the 
constitution,” and/nding with “ I protest 
against a trial bwommittces, inquisitions, 
or star-chambe^.’’ The committee ob- 


You wish that answer to stanfl as it 
doos ?—1 do. * 

<< How,* tficn, do you explain those 
words, * Rut when I make tnis declare* 

* tion/ meaning the declaration of respect^ 
towards the *corftmittee, ‘ it does nof 
‘ follotv that I am bound, against my con* 

* conscfience, to admit either candfour or 
‘impartiality in their proceedings?’—! 
beg it to be understood], in its plain and H- 


servedio Mr. Thirlwall that»this passage tcral sense, thaf I am not bodnd. I have 
contained an innuendo strongly pointed not rcfqjscd the credit of candour qf im» 
against them, and proceeded to ask for cx- partiality; I have merely stated that I, aa 
planation on the subject.—The hon. mem- an Englishman, and with the rights and 
ber proceeded to read the interrogations privileges of an Englishman, and with all 
and replies, which were as follow: the lights and advantages which an edu- 

“ You are one of the Middlesex magis- cation has given me, conceive, that as a 
trates ?—I am. • general topic it is open to discussion like 

“ Is this book, which the chairman that of every other institution; the com- 
holds in his hand, purporting to be, ‘ A parative merits of a committee of the 

t __._» _ 11_r/"!_•__u— 


‘ Vindication of the Magistrates,' <ic., your House of Commons, and that of a trial by 
publication ?—I am the author of the Vin- peers; and I have no hesitation in stating 
dication. that 1 prsfer the one to the otlicr. I 

“ The next sentence in the book the meant fiothing disrespectful to the com- 
^ainnan wishes to pass ewer as concern- mittce. 

/Tng himself; the last is this, ‘ It is pretty “ The comipittec wjsli to ask of you, 

* well known, my loyalty to my king, and as a clergyman and o magistrate, when 

* attachment to the constitution, and I had you wrote that sentence, whether you did 

* almost said enthusiastic admiration of not mean to insinuate tliat the committee 


‘ its forms. I have contributed my part 

* in the worst of times to its safety; 1 
‘ hope, therefore, that my observations wilf 
' not be tortured into any intentional dis- 
^ respect to the committee ; I acknowledge 
^ its authority and bow to its decisions. 

* But when i make this declaration, it 
^ does not follow that I am bound against 
< my conscience to adrait^ either candour 
f ojijnpartiality in the proceedings, or 
^ that if the body of magistrates are to be 
‘ tried, I should not prercr.Mr. Beaumont 

* bringing his charges before my lord 

* £llenborough, rather than before a com- 

* mlttee of the Hobse of Commons, with ^ 

* Gveo cajptaiq Bejanet 19 the cltau*. I m , 


was neither candid nor impartial ?—I 
to object to any questions tending to cri¬ 
minate myself. 

“ Tha last question that the committee 
wish topropose,4s, as to the innuendo in the 
^conclusion of the sentence. Having sUit- 
d your preference to a trial by jury; over 
what you arc pleased to term .a trid by a 
committee, you add, ‘laranotpartiaUo thj® 
" odmmittccs in the time of Cromwell, noir^ 
to the committees in France in the thde 
‘ of the Revofution; I do not wish 
‘ tried by comnlittees; I'protest against 

* trial by comnnfittees, inquisitions, or star-' 

* chambets.’ What do you mean by 
iljjftucndo ?-il mean what it atatfea. ! *, ^ 
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** Yon mean then to assimilate, what 
you are pleased to term a trial by a cam- 
inittee of Ihe House of Commons, with‘ 
proceedings in committees in the time of 
Cromwell, to committees in France at the 
time of the Revolution, to inqui>itions, and 
Star-chambers ?—No; no sucli thing; 1 
had no idea of the kind. 

What do you moan then by this last 
paragraph I mean it to fill up a period. 

** The committee think it right to inform 
you, that this is likely to come before the 
House of Commons; and they wish seri¬ 
ously to ask you, whether you stand by 
the answer you Ifavc last givci^?— 

** flave you any thing else to add upon 
?-*No, 1 have not.’’ 

The committee endeavourcd*in this exa- 
niinatioii to induce the reverend gentle- 
Jtnan to make such an explanation and apo- 
Jogyas might rendci ^it linneerssary to 
submit the matter to the consideraflon of 
the House, but in vuin. He mhst say 
also, that Mr. Thirlw all’s manner and lone 
on the occasion wenje the very oppofite of 
what mighf have been expected. 'I'liat 
moripng, however, he had tender^ul to the 
COinmlttce an explanation of the ohnoxi- 
003 passages, and of some of the replies in 
his examination. With respect to the in* 
ittnuation, that the committee had neither 
candour nor iiiipartudity, to the (|uestion 
on which he had .insweiod that he object¬ 
ed to any question tending to eliminate 
himself, he now expressed his contrilinn 
for tlie passage. With respect to‘Ins un- 
iwer to the question relative to inquisi¬ 
tions or star-chambers, that hs meant to 
fill up a period, lie now corrected it, hy 
stating, that it was a rhetorical figure of 
opecch, and that be had nojntention of in¬ 
stituting a compasison between the com¬ 
mittee and the inquisition .or the stai- 
ebamber. He acMed, that perceiving the 
publication had given offence to the com¬ 
mittee, he had directed his publisher to 
stop the sale of it. Taking, however, the 
whole nature and circumstancel. of the 
ti^nsaction into their c6niidcration, the 
iSOmmittee deemed them to be of such 
importance as to require that they should 
lie laid before the House. He wishod to 
be entirely guided by the House with re- 
to the farther proceedings whicit it 
might be advisable to adopt on the subject, 
his only anxiety being thaf the privileges 
of parliament should not'bs compromised 
on the occasion. Tbc^ fir^ 6tep| however, 
would be to require the atteqclmce^of Mr. 
Tliirlwall in the House. As\be reverend 
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I gentleman Uved at some distance from.*' 
town, and as he had clerical duty to 
perform on Sunday, it might, perhaps, be 
inconvenient to him to attend on Monday. 
He would therefore move, “ That the re¬ 
verend Thomas Thirlwail do attend this 
Hpuse on Wednesday next.” 

Sir Osxmhl Moseley seconded the mo¬ 
tion, and desired, as a member of the 
committee, to confirm the statement of 
the hon. chairman. As he was not on the 
committee when the book was published, 
he could not be supposed to be actuated 
by any personal feeling, when he dot* _ 
scribed the publication as a gross libel; 
and if any thing coutd exceed the impro¬ 
priety of it, it was the tone and manner 
tjaat«accompanied the or:planation. 

* Mr. Lockhcy'l observed, that the House 
would have ample op|‘ortunities of consi¬ 
dering r ||f^vork was a breach of 

privilege or not. iK was totally iinnc- 
(|uainted with the partVs in the case; but 
be could not refrain fro\ noticing the [W- 
cuhaiity of the procccd\gs in the com¬ 
mittee. They were unusual, and he be¬ 
lieved, without precedent. Tlio commit¬ 
tee Iiad entered into the consideration of 
a brench of piivilege. Now, lu' always 
thought that it was the duty of a euinmit- 
tee of that Mouse, or of an individual 
member of it, under such circuin*>t.jf>ccG, 
to make an ithinochate complaint of the 
breach of privilege to the House, and to 
llie House alone. Ht always iindcrplootl 
that a coinmitt(iO of Jimisc coulil 
never go beyond Us m ^lucLioii^. Tin, 
committee in question was in to in- 

qune into the police of the .metropolis, 
and nof into tke naturo of any UrCcltli’H;/ 
privilege.^ Instead of complaining to the^ 
House oi the breach of privilege i.om- ' 
mitted witii respect to them, they called 
a witness befoic fliem, and entered into 
an investigation of the breach of privilege 
i^themcclvcs. They pul questions to this 
v-MtnOFS, not tending to promote the in¬ 
quiry which they had been appointed to 
pursue, but to draw from him a confes¬ 
sion or a denial of his guilty He appre¬ 
hended tliat committees of that House 
were not entrusted with inquisitorial 
powers of that mature. To him it appear¬ 
ed that it would be extremely dangerpus, 
indeed, if committees, instead of coming 
at onqc to tiia House, should enter on 
such investigations. He was not aware 
of any instance on record of such a pro¬ 
ceeding. „ If it was contrary to the prar- 
tice^of parliament, it behoved the House 
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to pause before they agreed to tlwm^tho. 
He vrished also td ask, with what view the 
hon. gentleman had read the explanation 
which had^ been given by the witness of 
the obno^rous passages in the work ? Did 
he intend to lay it on the table of the 
House or not ? If he did, it came in Ihe 
shape of evidence heard by a set of gen¬ 
tlemen • in a committee, which had no 
right to enter into any such examination. 
He hoped that some hon. member, more 
experienced in tlie usages of parliament, 
would favour the House with 'bis opi¬ 
nion on this, to say the least of it, doubt¬ 
ful point. 

The Speaker said* he apprehended that 
the present was the time at which the 
House should ptonounce, whethef tile 
passage in the work adverted to, wjyj of 
was not a breach of privilege. If not, the 
author ought not to W* AydhiHm lo attend 
nt the bar. From Jwhat had fallen from 
the hon. chairman/of the committee, he 
(fld not collect t^t the committee had in¬ 
quired into thc^ctual guilt, in that respect 
df the nuthor of the work. • All that the 
commitloe had done, which was not un¬ 
reasonable was, to ascertain before they 
complained to the House, whether the 
party advK^edly persisted in the expres¬ 
sions tliat lie had used, or wJietlicr he was 
disposed by explanation to do away tlia' 
which, ii‘ uru xplained, might be consi¬ 
dered by the House a breach of privilege 
As matters stood, therefore, it was for tli 
House to deteiminc, ay^ or no, whethe 
there was a prnnn Jatic breach of privi¬ 
lege in the reflections which had beer 
cast on the committee. If the House dc 
iirt^rriTbcd in the affirmative* on tha? propo 
isition, they would order the altendanci 
of the party at the bar; if in the nega 
tivc, they w'ouM proceed no further in the 
business. 

Mr. Calvert observed, that he had very 
regularly attended his duty as a niimber 
of the police committee, and that it gave 
him great satisfaction to witness the atten¬ 
tion and ability of the hon. chairman. It 
was not a fagf that the chairman *fiomc- 
times examined witnesses alone, 'lire 
committee was in general very fully at¬ 
tended. 

Wrotiesley wished to ask if it would 
be improper to defer the motion before 
them until the alleged libel should be laid 
on the table, and printed for the*consi- 
deration of the House? 

The Speaker apffrehendcd tha| & com^ 
pbdat of breach of privilege must in all 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


cases be disposed of at once. Those who 
were conversant with parliamentary 
usages, knew that arty publication (genets 
rally speaking) reflecting on the proceed** 
ings of the House, or of any of its com* 
mittces, was a high breach of privilege. 
The only question for the House to de¬ 
termine was, whether or not the extract 
which had been read contained such a re¬ 
flection. 

Tlie Chandellor of the Exchequer waa 
of opinion, that the motion of the hon# 
chaiiinan ought to be acceded to by the 
House. When the feverend gentleman 
houlciiattend, it would be for the House to 
take into consideration any circunn^iices 
'if Axtcnuatiop which he migl^ 

:hem. In his opinion, all that the com¬ 
mittee had done, was, not lo extort from 
the party any^ improper declaration, but*#. 
merely to afford him the opportunity of 
making such an explanation as might in¬ 
duce tlicin to forbear their complaint to 
the House. 

Mft iVynn contenckd, that on the very 
face of the transaction the* Hi^se had 
no discretion to exercise. 'With respect 
to any apology that might have been made 
by the individual in question, the House 
could take no cognizance ot it, for it was 
not officially before them. It could not 
consider the explanation of tlie party 
cither as an extenuation, or as an aggrava¬ 
tion of his conduct, iinlct-s that part "of the 
evidence were reported to them by the 
comgnittee. 'J'here was but one course to 
pursue, namely to agree to the motion. 

Mr. S/h'xv Lrf'evre bore testimony to 
the tcinpcratc, impartial, and judicious 
manner in which the proceedings of the 
committee ha^ been /conducted by the 
lion, ciiairman of it. 

Mr. Broderick contended, tliat the com¬ 
mittee, in the course which they pursued 
with respect to- the subject in question, 
had not exceeded their authority. 

The Sprayer suggested to the hon. chair¬ 
man of the committee, that after the pr&i 
sent motion shoidd be disposed of, it would 
be his duty to move, that there be laid 
before the House so mucli of the minutes 
of evidence as related to the explanation 
given in the committee. The House heing 
in*j!iossession of that explanation, ond 
bearing any thing further that the party 
might have to’^tate at the bar, would then 
be enabled to co/de to an^ilterior cieoisioii 
on the subject. /At present the only qu^- 
ion befbrd clwin related to the attendance 
ofilgie party, ' 

(1) 
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The motion for the attendance of Mr. being levied by plough lands, and plough 
Thirlwrall was then agreed to. It was then ||land varying from nearly 2,000 to 100 
ordered, that there be laid before the 
House a copy of so much of the minutes 
taken before the committee as related to 
the matter complained of. 


Irish Grand Jury Presentments 
Bill.] Mr. Cooper said, that as there 
had not been any favourable opportunity and to embody the new provisions suggesl- 


acres, and the same sum being levied on 
each; .and yet' this was the county in 
which so many enormous abuses existed, 
which petitioned against any alteration of 
tlitf existing laws! As to the bill, it was 
suggested to him, that it would be better 
to w ithdraw it in order to its being divided, 


of discussing the bill hitherto, owing to ed, so as not at present to repeal the 

existing laws: whatever he miglit think 
of It, to this proposition he was disposed 
to assent but he did not, nor would not; 
pledge himself to act upon it; on the coii- 


the absence of the Irish members, he had 
intended entering into the measure some¬ 
what at laige, previous to moving for the 
Speaker’s leaving, the chair to goynto a 


c omnytt y of the whole House upon the trary, he tliought at present he saw insui- 
tlvit committee it ba(\^ been *Iiis mountable diHIculties. 
intention to move, that they sliould fill up ♦MV. Aharaombic felt oO deep an inter 


the blanks, and adopt such amendments 
as might have been ^uggpsted ; to have 
proposed the reporting the bill in oilier to 
Its being re-printcd, with the furthfi* view 
of its being re-committed and discussed, 
when the measure would have been fairly, 
and fully before tlte House. However, 
in consequence of suggestions which had 
been«madc ft) him, by persons of whose 
jadgment he had a liiglier opinion than of 
his own, he was now disposed to take 
another course. Before he mentioned 


*cst ki the labours uf the committee in ques¬ 
tion, of which he had been a member, 
that he bdiold a cessation of 

tlieir labours in this i\inner without con¬ 
siderable pain. He collhl readily imagine 
that there must he a gVeaL difHciiUy m 
bringing in a bill, the obj^t of which was 
no less than the repeal of the wlnrlc ma^s 
of the Irisii grand jury laws. So far as 
related to the repeal of the paiticular and 
prominent parts of the laws in question, 
and then substituting otliers in their place, 


what that course was, he would shortly he could have no objection. This subject 
advert (in consequence of a petition just was really one^of greater importance than 
presented against the bill from the county could at first sight be supposed ; thoi^c wlio 


of Cork) to the situation of that county. 
Twenty-three gcntlemcq, or it might be 
twelve, in the midst of all the busily and 
business of an assize, without any pre¬ 
vious examination to guide them, take 
upon themselves to levy money, to an 
indefinite amount, for various purposes, the 


only knew the state ot the grand jury 
laws in England could form no opinion of 
their operation in Ireland.—In the latter 
country tliey were seveic and oppressive; 
they affected the comforts, nay the morals 
of the people, and all who had at heart 
the interest of'the inhabitants of thdTitR^. 


items of which wc;‘c almosj; innumerable; fortunate country, must wdsh to sec the\ 
lie conscientiously^ thought that, with a present system altered witliout delay. He 
view of doing justice, they might just as ’ • • . .i . .i 

wrcll put the presentments and applications 
into a hat, and draw out>such number as 
they thought proper. As to the amount 
of the levies, to show their enormous in¬ 


crease, he stated that he held a document 
in his hand which showed^, that in the four 

J (rears from 1807 to 1810 inclusive, the 
©vies amounted to something under '18,000/. 
per annum,: whereas, in the four succeed- 
ing^ears, the average per annum was 
70^500/., being an increase of 22,500/.' per 
annum; he also adverted to the enormous 
sums pi^esented for stationary, and other 
matters; but besides all*jthis, this great 
^county (he might call it the Yorkshire of 


therefore heard with regret that the hon. 
member, whose labours in this work were 
so constant and excmjilary, should feel 
himsolf in a situation of abandoning the 
matter at the present moment. It would 
be a great public calamity, indeed, if an 
impression went abroad, that after a com¬ 
mittee had sat on the subject for nearly 
two sessions, they should find themselves 
without the means of suggesting some 
practical remedy for an admitted evil of 
this extensive nature. He did, however, 
hope and trust that the matter would not 
be permitted to rest here, that the prin-* 
ciplcs‘of the report of the committee would 
be acted upon, and that the united par- 


Jreland) was subject Itoan ab^ttiinable in- liamen) would give a pledge to the people 
IjquQlity of assessment, county charges of Ireland of their determination to pro-* 
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ceed at once to remedy a notorious abuse 
in the existing laws of the country. H< 
should repeat his entreaty, that they would 
now give such a pledge td the country. 

Mr. regretted that the bill was 
given up by the lion, gentleman. He 
feared that if it were withdrawn, the House 
would never sec so perfect a one again. 

Mr. Ponsonhij said, tliat he never listen¬ 
ed to any proposition with more pain than 
he did to that just made by thehon. mem¬ 
ber, because he was sure that much good 
could be made out of the bill: it might 
be rendered very useful to Ireland, where 
they all admitted the evil was sore and 
pressing, and such* as imperatively de¬ 
manded a remedy. If the hon. member 
thus abandoned 4he bill, he cou1(> iiAt 
foresee that any other member was l^ely 
to take it up with the same spirit and 
ciFcct. The lion. laboured 

sedulously and hoyfestly: he stood quite 
clear of any imp^ation of having a pii- 
wte object, or / job in view; his inten¬ 
tion was evideufly to relieve the people 
of Irejand from tlie oppression under 
which they groaned, by the abominable 
corruption that was practised under the 
grand jury laws in that country. The 
hon. member must indeed feel mortified, 
after producing as perfect a bill as the na¬ 
ture of the ease would at fiist admit of, 
to be thus compelled to alsandon it. He 
hoped, however, that something would 
be done to get rid of this tissue of pecula^ 
tion and oppression. , 

]\lr. Peel admitted, that a deep evil 
would indeed arise if the abandonment of 
the present measure were to imply a want 
^iWfftcntion to remedy the tvils coiAplained 
fof—evils, that he was ready to declare 
had existence, and ought to be remedied. 
He cordially coiicuired in the wish tiiat 
liis lion, friend would give a pledge 
to the House of bringing the subject 
again before parliament in the course of 
the present session. On the whole, howe¬ 
ver, he could not regret the abandonment 
of the bill which had been introduced, for 
he much questioned the policy of Vcpeal* 
ing the fabric of the laws, until a sure 
and effective substitute was fiist provided 
jn their place. It was most impolitic to 
commence the reform by abrogating the 
oxlsiing system. It would, in his opinion, 
be a far better course to pojnt out the dis¬ 
tinct evils where they stood in tliS frame 
of the laws, and at once apply specific and 
distinct remedies (br them. It hfid been 
on a former occasion satd| that tltc blanks 


of the bilJ ought to Sited up;> wkfK 

was the aecessity for t&kbg thatCOdfffy 

if the general opinion waa against the roh 
pediency of a general repeal ? The most 
convenient and roost effective course wga 
that pursued by his hon. friend,, wl^ 
could in a fresh bill embody the practical 
points of the present one, and apply them 
to the specific evils, the existence 
which was admitted by all. He hoped hia 
lion, friend would now pledge himseijf. 
to pursue this course during the present; 
session. 

Mr. Courtenay felt *that there was aa 
absolu^ necessity to ma£e a general and 
complete alteration in these law^^ nor 
coirid he see guy difficulty in 
oursc winch his hon. friend was now 
about to abandon. It was quite clear that 
a more minute examination of the presentr .. 
ment accounts wa/necessary, and that a 
string^of clauses should be provided for 
that piirpose. This of itself would be a 
great alteration in the present system, and 
wlicn.the subject cam^ fully before them 
in one general .;>hape, they ^ould better 
say wha; parts should be suffered tp 
main, and what should be abrogated. 
Tills w'ould be a better course than to 
take the tiling in parts, and perhaps bring 
the uinclioraiing laws in direct collision 
with each other. 

Mr, Leslie FusUr agreed that the IrisU. 
grand jury laws rcquiicd substantial re^ 
formation, and was glad to see that the 
jiilyj)re*'ailing dilfereiicc of opinion was, 
ns to the mode of cfi'ecling the object. In 
this view l»c thonglit the abandonment of 
the measuio salutary, as it would enable 
the hon. member to bring in a more prac* 
tical and spLH'i[ic measqie during the pre^ 
>>ci)t session. He wojd briefly cull the 
ittention oi the House to vihat had bean 
already done on this su^^ject. The whole 
of the Irish grand jury laws had been 
early last year referred to a select com- 
nittec, who embodied in their resolutions 
upon tlicnn six or eight distinct pioposi^ 
Tions. The hoof gentleman to whoen thtt 
>>rc[)aration of the bill was consigned, uii^ 
brtunatoly embraced a wider scope- of 
action! than he was strictly aqlhorixed to 
do by the committee. His bill might be 
divided into three parts; 1st, the intro¬ 
duction of the new matter to be adopted; 
2dly, ^10 mode of re-enacting the now 
*aws, and the • explanatory qualificatiooa 
hat were to accompany them; mid 8dly^ 
.he frash ’uqamitorized matter which he 
ligiself iiitr^uced, 'i'htde laws were 
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passed in the 36th of the king; they were 
extremely complex and voluminous, hav¬ 
ing more th.m 100 sections, and a still 
greater number of regulations. The 
terms of these sections and regulations, 
were not followed by the lion, gentleman; 
lie extended them, and, in fact, Iiad in¬ 
troduced a sort of framing that would give 
rise to endless questions among judges 
and jurors. 

Sir Jtthn Nexvport said, that if the with¬ 
drawal of the bill implied the abandonment 
of a desiie to seek a remedy, then, indeed 
would the |)C(»plv of Ireliind have to en- I 
dure ^he infliction of the greak’St |V)ssiblc 
e vil;/ fi\i unless the picseiit system were , 
rfflJrefr'ouw with a sti ong haiw.1, ^atul every 
idea of temporising bani-iied, the system j 
of grand Julies must fall to the ground;! 
»and so it ought, if it qnly^livcd to inflict ' 
oppression, 'file evil iii this case /ell on j 
the poor peasantry, who were th(' occu- i 

} )iers of the land; the piojirictors felt very 
ittle of the evil; in tliis lespect they inft- I 
teriallv diffq^ed frorft the Ijinded prtiprie- j 
tors in this euiintrv, wlwse leases were i 
giveiwfoi so^lmit a duiation of tlifie. He 
doubted mueh whether anv thing sliort of 
ft total repe.il wronld answer. Were the 
case that of a new set of laws, in w’liieh all 
the parts acted together, tliiTp would be 
little difli(‘ijlty in the case ; but here there 
was a gieat deal which eould not be sepa¬ 
rated or got at by any thing short of a 
total ri'peal. T((» wa^, •bov\over, so di'- 
slrous ol getting the House with iKiani- 
mity to bring forward some m(‘asiire to 
remedv this evil, that he would fo* ego Ills 
own opinion, and be contented if the fol- i 
lowingicading points wxic attended to in j 
the ni vv regniatioiv,; fiist,« a special care 
that the public Yur^e w as • fairly and 
honestly made out; secondly, that it was 
iairly nctounted Tor in the expenditure; 
and tliirdly, that tlie money was vested in 
hands peifeetly secure. The wMnt of the 
last was bittcily felt in Ireland. Since 
the discussion of last .siimjncr no less than 
three trcMsiuvrs had become bankrupts, 
and new levies were made on the unfortii- 
tiate peasantry to repair the deficiencies 
thus occasioned, bei’ause governmcht had 
hot'provided sufficient gn irds for the pub¬ 
lic purse. So long as these treasur'ers 
were likelv to have tlie use of the public 
money tbeit creditors nevc^r foucifed them; 
hut the mhment it was sustTected that par¬ 
liament would interne iji thp matter, 
then their creditors bccan^^j. clatftorous, 
and ill the end made them bankrupts. 
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II The levies were made on the public soon 
after the cess, and tlien the treasurers 
made what use they pleased of the money 
until tjio ensuihg assizes; every sort of 
jobbing and trafficking was theja carried 
on, to the ultimate injury of the com¬ 
munity. 

Mr. Vesep Fitzgerald approved of Mr. 
Cooper’s course. A new proposition 
I would, he trusted, soon be made, which 
I would disentangle the consideration from 
I the mass of matter in which it w'ould be 
I mixed if the present course w^ere still far¬ 
ther pursued. All concurred in the ne¬ 
cessity of an essential reform*; many, 
however, diflered, not* only as to tlie points 
of reformation, but also as to the icmedy 
jfrop^osed. He hoped liis hon. fiiend 
Voii’d still k^ep the subject alive, and 
introduce it in such a manner as would 
be niosk Mject tliL object which 

all had in view\ It (\uld not be in better 
hands. V 

Sir F. Flood said, tiVt as the present 
bill w'lis about to be ahaiiaoned, it w^ould 
be unncccss.vry for him to enter into the 
merits or demerits of a folio volume of 
such complex and mulrifarioiis matter. 
He had instructions from the grand jury 
of his count y to watch the hill, and he had 
doni' so. They thought that the bill 
i would not effect its professed object; at 
the same timft they admitted, that tlif* 
laws ought to be amended; they were 
leady, and so w’as he, to go hand in hand 
for that purpose* I'hcre was one thing 
in the new bill, against which he would 
protest; lie meant, the creation of 13 or I1« 
new offices. When the people far and 
near called foi^ retrenchment, lliis 
bo n serious consideration in a countr^ 
already too much oppicsscd. "J'lie bill 
went four times beyond the instructions 
of the committee. 

Mr. Cooper assured the worthy baronet, 
,that ihcrc were only two offices created 
by the hill—the one a surveyor, and the 
other a chief constable. He thanked the 
Ilousq for the manner in which his exer¬ 
tions in this business had bc^n mentioned ; 
he would return to the subject most cer¬ 
tainly, but he could not at the moment 
pledge himself to a specific course of pro¬ 
ceeding. ^ 

The committal of the bill was then put 
off for ^six inoiUhs. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

I Monday^ May 5. 
l(ONtf ON Tixhes Bill.] Sir W. Curtis 
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moved the order of the day for the se-^ 
cond reading of* this bill. It originated, 
he said, with the corporation of London*/ 
and its object vvas, to relievo the inlubi- 
taiits of^d^riain parishes in London which 
wcic not destroyed by the great fire in 
lG6t), from the oppicssive proceedings 
complained of in some of them, as having 
been expeiienccd of Lite years, under tlio 
act of Henry the eighth, relative to tithes 
ill London, It two shillings and nine- 
pence in the pound on the rack rent, 
which it was pretended the incumbents 
had a right to claim, were collected, an 
enoniimrs huni would thus be raised ; the 
consequent pies^ui*e on the inhabitants 
must be gnar, and the evil, he thought it 
must he tcit, \vai*one which loudly rallgfd 
for some i edi cts. Wliiledic coiitcijded* 
that if tins piineiple were acted upon, a 
grcatei buitlien wouU?jjijlU-wpji/aa the iriha- 
bitcJiiLs tlian they lOiight to bear, he was 
ready to admit that at present some of the 
clergy leceived iess than they ought to re¬ 
ceive. It was„Oie wish of the coiporation 
fif Lumlon that the queslu>n should be 
faiily met, and equitably set at rest, 
'They wished the pastors of the church to 
be iul( (ju.itc'iv piovided lor, nrul proposed 
to clleti this l>y settling on them specihc 
annual slipenils, given on the most liberal 
piincipics, in lieu of tithes, to be raisetl b}^ 
rates, m ihe riMimer adopted in the time 
of ('hailes'J(l, m respect to the paiKshcs 
dcstio\(dhv the great fne. Such being 
the vie\l^ ol llu-se with ^liom thi'^ bill ori¬ 
ginate d, lie Imped it would not meet with 
oppo^iimn. and that tlu‘ union of ail the 
paii.dies mteiested m tlic measure would 
^ 0 €f!th'c tli(' elcrgy a rortitoitablfc provi- 
I sion, wlnle the people weic iio*t overbur- 
thciied. 

Dr. Vfulhnitjic addressed the House for 
the fir-t time lie objected to the bill, as 
being repugnant to every piineiple of 
Bound policy and justice. It might be 
niateiial, ne said, to recall to the recol- 
leclion of the House, tliat, in the 3'2iul of 
Henry 6^tlian act was passed, intituled “An 
Act lor Titlijjs for London,’* the preamble 
ofnliich expiessly stated, that it was, “for 
appeasing ihe contentions, strifes, and va¬ 
riances, which had risen and grown within 
the city of London, and the liberties of 
the same, between the parsons, vicars, and 
cuiates of the su’d city, and the citizens 
and inhabitants of the same, for atid con¬ 
cerning the paymcni of tithes, oblations, 
and otlicr duties, Vithin the sai^ city and 
liberties.’* The act then stated, that as 
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well the said parsons, vicars, and curates, 

I as the said citizens and inhabitants, bad 
; compromised, and put themselves to stand 
to such Older and decree, touching the 
piemises, as should be made by the arch- 
bishop of Canterb iry, the lord chancellor 
of England, the lord tieasurer, the lord 
president of the council, the chief justice 
I of England, the chief justice of the com- 
I moil bench, the chief baron of the ex- 
' chequer, and the otlicr pcr&ons therem 
named, “for a final end and conclusion tO 
be had and made touchi^ thepicmisesfor 
e\er.*’ And to the intent to have a full 
peacc^and ^perfect end •between the said 
parties, their heirs and successors, touch¬ 
ing the said tithes, oblations, '-etJiter 
duties lor ^ver, it was enacted, That such 
end, Older, and direction, as should be 
made, decreed, iind concluded by the^ 
aforenamed art'libMiop, lords, and knights, 
or six of them, before the first day of 
Marcd then next ensuing, of, for, and con¬ 
cerning the payments of the tithes, obla¬ 
tions, and other dutie^ within the said city, 
and the liberties of the same,'’and enrolled 
in the I>ing’a high court of cikancerj^of re¬ 
cord, ^lull stand, lemain, and be as an act 
of parliament, and should bind as well all 
citizens and inhabitants of the said city 
and liberties., for the time being, as the 
said parsoiib, vicars, curates, and tlieirsuc- 
c('s.s()i> lor ever, according to the effect# 
pm purr, and intent of the said order and 
deciee so to be made and enrolled.” In 
pur'-uiurce of this act, a decree was made 
on tlic ‘Jlth of February, L'3lo, that the 
citizens and inhahiiaiits of London, and 
liberties of the same, for the time being, 
should } early, without fraud or covin, for 
ever, pay their tithes tq the parsons, vicarg, 
and curates of the said^cily, and their suc¬ 
cessors forlhotime being, after theratcfol¬ 
lowing:—Of every lO'i rent by the year, 
of all and every house and houses, shops, 
warehouses, cellais, stables, and every of 
them, within the said city and liberties of 
the san.c, : and of every 20^. rent 
by the year. and so above the rent 

of 2().v. by the year, ascending from lOir. 
to 10.V. according to the rate aforesaid. 
And .it was also decreed (a,mong other 
matters,) that if any variance, controversy, 
O'* strife, should thereafter arise in the said 
city for non-payment of any tithes; or if 
any vgrkincew doubt arose upon the true 
knowledge or .tSvision of*any rent or tithes, 
within tlie lib^ties of the said city, or of 
any exteht f^sscssment thereof, or if any 
doubt arose upon any other thing cOn* 
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taineil within that decree; then, upon 
complaint made by the party grieved, to 
the mayor of Londen for the time being, 
the said mayor, by tlic advice of counsel, 
should call the parties before him, and 
make a final end in the same, with costs to 
be'awarded by the discretion of the said 
mayor and his assistants, according to the 
intent and purport of the said decree. 
And if the said mayor should not make an 
end thereof within two montlis after com¬ 
plaint, then the lord chancellor, upon com¬ 
plaint to him made within three months 
then next following, should make an end 
of the same, with'sucli co^ts to be awarded 
as shofdd be thought convenient, a^*cord- 
in&pjo tlic purport of the said decree. 
Tnis <IecrCc was afterw'ardl cMrolled in 
the high court of chancery. What, tht'n, 
did the motion of the hon. baronet go to ? 
TTt went to repeal a laf/ w^nich had been 
the established law, for nearly thretf con- 
torics past. After the lire of the dity of 
Londori, that is to say, in the 22 d and 2:3d 
Charles 2nd, an act w'as made, intituled, 
** An act foi^the better Settlement of the 
Maintenance of tbe Parsons, Vica^rs, and 
Curates, in the Parishes of the City of 
London, burnt by the late drcadliil fire 
therethe preamble of which states that, 
whereas the tithes in the city of Londen 
#ere levied and paid with great inequality, 
and are, since the late dreadful fire there, 
in the rebuilding of the same, by taking 
away of some houses, altering the founda¬ 
tions of many, and lhe*ne\v eiogling of 
Others, so disordered, that in case ihey 
should not for the time to came be re¬ 
duced to a certainty, many contrdversics 
and suits of law miglit thence arise.’' It 
thereforq enacted, that the tithes of 
the several parishes, or surAs of money in 
lieu of tithes, should be according to tlie 
several sums set^against tlie respective 
parishes, whoso chuichcs had been de¬ 
molished, or in part consumed : and it was 
also enacted, that if any vaiuince or doubt 
ahould happen to arise about any# sum so . 
dsfiessed as aforesaid, dicn^ upon complaint 
in«tde by the party aggrieved to the lord, 
n^liyor and court of aldermen of the said 
City, within fouiteen days after police 
gAtcQto thc’party assessed, of such assess- 
made, the said lord mayor and coqrt 
of‘ aldermen summoning as well the party 
aggrieved, as the others tlint nvad,u the 
assessment^ should hear and determine the 
same fn a summary way, anJf the judgment 
given should be finiH and without 
appCiil: end in any parishior parishes 
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where any impropriations were, the impro- 
'priators should pay and ,allow what really 
^ and bona Jide they had used, and ought to 
pay to the respective incumbents at any 
time before the fire ; and the same should 
be esteemed and computed as pifrt of the 
iinyntenance of such incumbent, notwith¬ 
standing that act, or any clause, matter, 
or thing therein contained. This act, 
therefore, was a particular act, gVowing 
out of necessity, and was limited to that 
necessity, 'riic former act, and the de¬ 
cree made thereupon, had settled all dis¬ 
putes between the cleigy of London and 
their respective parishioners. This deciee, 
lie repeated, had been duly enrolled, and 
courts of justice bad ever since governed 
tjjpir#decisions accordin(T to its purport. 
I’or these reasons, therefore, he should 
certJiiily feel it liis daty to move, “ That 
this bill b^jxiU^^^icoiid u'me on this day 
six montlis.’’ . 

Sir Jamcs% Sliatv s\icl, that the ine¬ 
qualities of the tithing s^em thiougliou/, 
l.ondon called loudly for Kie enactment of 
the present bijl. In the parish of ^khlgat® 
the tithes had increased within a couple of 
centuries fioin a very few pouiuls to near 
1,()()()/. per annum, whilst in Chii'^t Church, 
ISt. 15ariholoinew’s Hospital, that very cx- 
tcMisive parish, the lithe wms collected at 
the shaincfullv low late of 2-o/. per pound 
stciling. lie should gi\e tJic motion his 
suppoit. 

yir William Sratl said, that the bill w'as 
at vaiiance with every jirinciple of law 
and justice. I lie deeiMon of the aibitra- 
tois appointed agreeably tv) tlie statute of 
Henry 8tli, luul been did) enrolled and 
acted Oh trom ^hat lime to the pre^tiij^ 
Tlie law lias formed on the exjULss ajipli-*^ 
cation of the parlies concerned. TJie 
jiropcity now attempted to be called in 
question was guaidcd and fenced round 
by as strong security as there could be 
aroiin^l any property whatever. A part 
fif the propel ty was in the iiands of lay 
impropriators, and could not he consi¬ 
dered as differing from any other property. 
The bfll was neither more nor less than 
telling the lay impropriator?' and incum¬ 
bents, that they were in futuie to be shut 
out from all courts of justice, and to be 
eniiiely at the mercy of the magistrates of 
the city of London. He was little dls-' 
posed to speak disrespectfully of the nia- 
gistratrtj of any place, and least of all of 
those of the city of London, in which he 
resided * but he could not consent to give 
them the' power which this bill went to 
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place ia tlieir Lands. He recommended 
the hon. baronet \o withdraw the bill. 

Alderman Atkins said, that tlie House 
was not cyllcd upon to adopt a new prin¬ 
ciple of legislation on the present occasion, 
as it had already interfered twice in such 
matters, under circumstances somewhat 
similar. Toshowthcinjustice of the present 
system^ he stated that one half of the po¬ 
pulation of a particular parish paid ISO/, 
to the lay impropriator, while the other 
half of the inhabitants were compelled to 
pay upwards of 1,000/. per annum. Under 
these circumstances, he should vote for the 
bill. 

Sir James Graham opposed the bill, 
and said, the payment in lieu of ^ithes 
was not a tax, but an undivided sevonTi) 
part of the property. The* fact was, •that 
at present the lay inyjropriators and in- 
ciimbeuts did not exact*iiui tnirartiount of 
their rights, for in^icad of receiving \kL 
as they were cnt/led to, they did not re¬ 
ceive Inore on average than }0(i, in 
the pound. They would, however, be 
very rtucli in the wrong, after wliat had 
passed, if they did not levy the last far¬ 
thing of what they were entitled to. Tlic 
most vexatious opposition had been made 
to tlie fa*!' claims for tithes, and many per¬ 
sons in the city had entered into long 
suits with the tithc-holdfu’s, which they 
boasted they supported ouf of the interest 
of the long an ears which they had with¬ 
held. 

IVIr. Ihiltcnvorth 8aid,*that in the parish 
where ho resided, he had paid tithes by a 
small rate for years—the same rate, hebe- 
licjjjd, as had been paid for centuries be- 
1 it was so small, ihal the impropria¬ 
tion had been lately purchased by the 
church warden for 1,000/.; but if 2 s, 9cl. 
were demanded, it would raise the living 
to the value of 1 or .5,000/. a year. lie 
could not codeeive that the measure would 
operate as any injustice to purcHaserst 
who, of course, when they purchased, cal¬ 
culated only on enjoying a certain rate, 
and paid accordingly. He believ'td that 
the alteratiiu^of this rale, and the rigorous 
exaction of the 2^. 9rf., w'ould be perni¬ 
cious to tlie interests of the church, by 
exciting heartburnings and dissensions 
J)etweeii the rector and his parishioners. 

Mr. JV. Smith, in reply to the objection 
that purchases had been made in Cixpecta- 
tion of a possibility of establishing the claim 
for 2s. 9rf., urged, j^hat a contrary expecta¬ 
tion must also have had its weighs and that, 
in reality, many purchases had been made 
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with no such hope or calculation. It was 
contended, too, that the legislature bad 
no right to interfere in cases of this sort; 
butuhatwas the t2d of EIizabeth,by which 
it was ordered that lords of manors 
should take no fine on the sale of estates, 
but an interference of this nature? There 
could be no doubt that, previously to the 
passing of that act, many persons had 
bought manors for the express purpose of 
profiting by the tines, and yet the legisia^ 
turedid not hesitate to put an end to tbeit 
exaction; and though this case might not 
be exactly similar, yet there could be no 
doubt^hatlhc legislature might in^rfere 
where the exercise of a right was. prejudi¬ 
cial to tlic. public interest. • ^ 

Mr. Gordon said, if persons had pur¬ 
chased tenements without inquiring into 
the claims for litlios which miglit be made 
uponiihem, that neglect of theirs should 
not operate to destroy the right of tha 
tithe holder. This was not like the act of 
the 42d of Elizabeth, a measure affecting 
the whole of the kingTIom, bui a local biU 
whicli might bc drawn into precedent to 
the injflry of other holders oT tithtfl^. If 
a modus was pictcndcd to be established, 
or if the registration of tlie award under 
the statute of Henry 8th. were disputed, 
those were questions to be settled in a 
court of law. It was remarkable, that two 
parishes were omitted in the schedule of 
the bill, one of whicli, he understood, was 
tlic pronerty of >he city of London. 

Sir Iv. Cu)tis said, that the two parishes 
omitted in the schedule, w'cre not the pro¬ 
perty cf the city, but of Christ’s and Baif** 
tholomcw’s Hospitals. The reason they 
were omitted was, tliat they exacted only 
2 \(L instead of 2a. 9r/. per pound. 

The House divided on the question, 
that the bill’be now read a second tinie^ 
Ayes, 21; Noes, 116. ‘The second read^ 
ing was then piit off for six months. 

Game PiiESEiivATroN Bilj,.] On 
the motion for the •third reading of thi^ 
bill, 

• Sir C. Monck objected to the repeal of 
the last year’s act, and the making such 
frequent changes in the law of the coun^ 
trjr, without producing any eubstabtial 
amendment. He could not see such ft 
difference between the bill now propoi^<|i 
and thaf passed last year, as, would 
the repeal of the former: besides wfaii^ 
there were mr^y serious omissions in tha 
measilre nq^ under consideration* ^ No 
dilTerencc was made between the crinies 
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of stealth iand open robherv/ anti the same Sir F.' knaitffhull hoped tfid libh’/jfen- 
punishment was to ho inflicted for enters tleman wduld withdraw fnc clause fie tidd 
ing intt) a preserve by night as for ford- moved. If he would do this, and bring 
Mv ’ depredating by day. He hoped, forward his proposition by itself, he 
tfteftforc, the former act wotjld not be re- would give the subject his best ai^ontion. 
p^ed till some better digested measure Mr. Brand hoped the bon. gentleman 
cbiild be substituted for it. wrfuld withdraw his rider, and that the de- 

Mr. George Bankes compared the dif- bate would be adjourned to some other 
ferent punishments, as proposed at several time. . , 

times by the legislature, for repressing the Mr. F* Arm? supported the proposition 
oflence of poaching at night in armed bo- of adjournment. He was an advocate for 
dies, and expressed hi^ opinion, that trans- the repeal of the act of last scAsion, be- 
pottation for seven years, as inflicted by cause that act authorized magistrates to 
the act of the session, was not so se- inflict too severe a sentence upon appear- 
vete aj the discretionary poweV pre'iiously anccs not fully conclu^sivo of a guilty in- 
eg jpov ed-bv the ju'itices of the pcacCi of tention;but yet he could not aCcede to 
sentenbmg offenders to ser/e -for life in < the rifpeal of the act alluded to in the 
condemned regiments. The terror of this cfuise under discussioh, because upon 
punishment, however, had not been found , sucli* repeal Ltnd-holdrrs or tlieir game- 
sufficient to deterpcrsoyis fsom the offence, I keepers o r othe r agjents w .cild not be al¬ 
and the penalty of transportation was ra- lowed tb SeTzd »en at night who had 
ihcr meant as a change than an inccoaseof I snares in their possesion and were evi- 
punishment. The efficacy of it had been denlly engaged m poa^iing. 'J’hcrefore 
already proved in Dorset and the neigh- he could not agree to tlib hill before the 
bouring coiKitries, v^hicli, previous to that I Mouse if this clause were'attached to it, 
act, were infested with podchers, but since | or rather if ^ clause were not inserteti 
a coti^iction under it of three persons, I distinctly authorizing the seizure of 
two armed with fire-arms, and one with a ' poachers at night. He concluded with 
bludgeon, there was but one instance of a moving an adjoin nment of the discussion 


repetition of the offence. If that bill were 
altogether repealed, no power would exist 
of arresting offenders, nor would there 
be any means of punishing them, but by 
proceeding again.st them for tlie pecuniary 
penalties enacted by several statutes, and 
particularly that of the IJjth of the king. 
He should not object to the third reading 
of the bill, hut it appeared to hinn neces¬ 
sary to have it accompanied with a clause 
repealing the 3.9tlj and 40th of the king.—. 
The hill being accordingly read a third 
time, the lion, gentleman brtiught up a 
clause to repeal the act .'19tli and lOih of 
the king, cap. 5^, relating to rogues and 
vagabonds. 

Mr, Lodihail said, that if that act were 
repealed, persons miglit go about^all night 
in any number, nrme\l iq every way for 
offence and the destruction of game, 
while no one could have authority to ap¬ 
prehend them, or any remedy exist for 
their outrages, but the tedious and uncer¬ 
tain process by action. Under Mr. Jjd- 
drelFs act, any persons found with engines 
for the destruction of game by niglit. might 
be fortb^h apprehended; but it^would 
be highly dangerous to repeal this act, and 
hold out to the poacher t|^ possibility of 
going about by night witlio any danger 
of'apprehension. 


until this day schinight. 

Mr. fr. Snui/i supported this proposi- 
j tion. He rc^erded the whole question 
j in .'i more serious light than some gcntlc- 
; men seemed to do. The habit ofpjiaching 
lead lo the commission of more serious de- 
■ predations, and irltimately carried On the 
offenders to robboiy and c\en nmider. 

; This had been found to be the case pretty 
geneially in many counties. Tlie tjttjm- 
, ders soon proceeded to robbing imlk 
I roosts, &:c. Two men were not long' 
' since brought to the gallows for bmglary 
! and murder, who ascribed tlieircaily niis- 
I conduct to their h ibit of poaching. He 
wished the offence to be lodkcd at in a 
more 'general view. The nature and de¬ 
gree of tlie punishment should be adapted 
to affect the moral feelings. 

TheiHouse divided on the motion, that 
the deDate be adjourned till Monday next; 
Ayes, 104; Noes. 21. 

First Report of FtNANCE Commit¬ 
tee—Abolition of Sinecures.] Ttb 
House having resolved itscll into a Com¬ 
mittee «to consider of the Firs' Reporjt' 
from the Select (!ommittee on Finance, 

Mr. Davies Gilbert yise to address the 
committee. He observed, that he had 
uniformly considered the existence of si- 
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necure place8«.*of those situations, the du-r 
ties of which were executed by deputy, and 
of those, the emoluments of which were 
more than commensurate to the services 
performed ^as a great blot and blemish in 
the systeni of this country. He had, there¬ 
fore, repeatedly support^ thepropositioiis 
brought forward by his bon. friend, the 
member for Corfe Castle who had frequently 
attempted to put an end to the evils which 
he had alluded to. For various reasons 
he disapproved of sinecure offices—of 
those, the duties of which were performed 
by deputy—and of those to which dispro¬ 
portionate* salaries were attached, Ic was 
clear, that they ofleh, at very inconve¬ 
nient times, were placed at the disposal of | 
. the Crown, and was no less evident^ j 
that they were not fitted the purposes 
which those who supported them, declar¬ 
ed they were particularly y^'ted.t(X effect. 
The system was peculiarly liable to the 
charge of favouriti'^m; for persons were 
apt to imagine, that offices of the nature 
he had describee} were exceedingly likely 
toije> bestowed, not as the reward of pub¬ 
lic services, but as a remuneration for pii- 
vatc favours. Another strong objection 
to them was, the great abuses to which 
they were calculated to give rise, in con¬ 
sequence of their being granted in rever¬ 
sion. He had always thought the rever¬ 
sionary system a very bwl one; for, 
if the Crown possessed an office for the 
legitimate object of remunerating public 
services, it was not proper^ that it should, 
by being granted in reversion, impose a 
greater burthen on the country, than if it 
were only bestowed when it became va-1 
integrity of an «dminisWation 
:^ight be such, that they would ndt coun- 
. tenance the bestowing any of those places, 
as a matter of favouritism—they might 
take care that such situations should be 


Lextensivc—because it was necessary that 
£ood faith should be kept with those wba 
nad vested interests. But he conceive^^ 
the doctrine of vested interests was 8ome<- 
times carried too far. If an office wore 
granted, which, in the lapse of years, pro* 
duced much larger emoluments than were 
originally contemplated, he did not 
that the principle of vested interests ong|^t 
to be extended to it. There were feWf 
however, of those offices ; and, as tbii 
others came under the principle of vested 
interests, the saving, at the present mo¬ 
ment, could not be very great; but, in the 
course of a «few years, a material benefit 
would be effected. When the coipmittec 
recommended, that certain offices aIioiiM 
no longer b*e suffered to exist, it was ne¬ 
cessary that they should point out some 
other mode by ^whiph his majesty could 
rev\ard meritorious* services. With thia 
view, a system was recommended, whicli 
under certain restrictions^ would answer 
every purpose. He alluded to the grant*, 
ing ol* pensions for services ^performed,, 
the time during which individuals had oc¬ 
cupied th^ir respective offices^bei«gwone 
of tlie criteria by which the Crown was to 
be guided in rewarding the exertions ot 
public officers. If the committee agreed 
to the motion with which he should con¬ 
clude, namely, that the chairman be 
directed to apply to the House for leave 
to bring in certain bills, for carrying into 
effect the rccoiprocndations contained 
in the repfcrt,” they would then have the 
subject introduced to them in a more de¬ 
tailed shape. On two occasions he had 
had the pleasure of voting with the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, on the subject 
of abolishing sigecurc places.' The first, 
time, much opposition was given to hia 
bill; but it was carried almost unanimously, 
when brought forward or>thc second oc- 


granted, as they ought to be, in remune¬ 
ration of public services ; but still an idea 
had gone abroad, and persons shaped their 
conduct on it, that those places were sub¬ 
ject to this abuse, and it was right that no 
room should be given for the continuance 
of such an opffiion. Undoubtedly a very 
strong opinion prevailed, from one end of 
the country to the otiier, that those places 
did give rise to the abuse of favouritism, 
mSd; therefore, his voice had always been 
-Exerted to procure their entire abolition. 
—It might be objected, that no great sav¬ 
ing would result to the public from the 
abolition of those offices. He was ilware 
that the present saving would not dc very 

(vol; XXXVI.) 


casiun. He therefore had been led to 
^ suppose, that, in the first stage of the pre- 
j*sent business, every person having agreed 
j that the existence of sinecure places, Sec 
was a blot in our* system, no opposition 
would be manifested. For though some 
individuals might oppose the abolition ofn 
particular situation, still he thought that 
all were agreed on the general principle^ 
and that, conseouently, the measure would 
not be opposed in the outset. But, he 
understopd^ he was not likely tobc so fortur^. 
nate as he expected, becaille considerable' 
opposition was intended. It would be i^ 
cesaory to iViov/;^^' according to tba^sense 
of the committee, for leave to bring in a 

(K) 
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yery considerable number of bills. This 
mode wotild, it was conceived, fiicilitatei 
the object of the committee much more 
than a concentration of all the offices in 
one bill. This appeared to him to be very 
proper, because the offices were very dif¬ 
ferent in their nature. For instance, 
there w^s the office of chief jnstree in 
Eyre, which ought not to ho coupled with 
two other offices of a very, different cha¬ 
racter—he meant the warden of the Cin¬ 
que Ports, and the governor of the Isle of 
Wight. The latter offices were executed 
in a great measiire, by deputy, and the 
emolarncnts were disproportwned. to the 
duties pf:rfomicd. Still, liowevcr, the si- 
fuatioh ofi warden was one«of,impottancc 
—and if, co nomine^ it were done away 
some other office must be established for 
transacting the duties iconc^ected with the 
Cinque Ports. The governor of tlje Isle 
of Wight had also ccitain (luties„to per¬ 
form : he was a sort of sheriff; and it was 
impossible that proceedings in that islniul 
could go 051 rcgulafly unless some 'officer 
was appointed in hisS *place. It was, 
thertr^io, ^proposed, that those offices 
should be nominally abolished; but that 
the duties now attached to them should 
be performed by persons appointed for 
that purpose, who should not, however, 
receive the salary at present paid from tlie 
civil list or consolidated fund, lie had 
very little doubt that the measures pro¬ 
posed by the committuc would give ge¬ 
neral satisfaction. He believed the pub¬ 
lic were aware, that no very great pecu¬ 
niary saving could be effectetrb}^ them— 
the military establishment, drc. being the 

S eat causes of the expenses with which 
e country* was <)urthcriv(l. Still, liow- 


rn one point of view, and msgatorv in ano¬ 
ther. A» an humble (ndivicUiaf, be im¬ 
plored the House to enter, with trembfing 
and apxious steps, into the cousideratton 
of these very serious measure^.. He Irad 
read the report, and he saw with asto- 
nibbment, that all those offices which a 
sound discretion had saved in 1782, Were 
now to be abolished; Two veaspns only 
could be stated Air taking this step. One 
was, that the influence of the Crown was 
too great, and ought to be diminished; 
the other, that the finances of the coun¬ 
try were in such an impoverished state, 
as required a strong measure, in order to 
induce a general system of economy. But 
here it should be observed, that the hon. 
ftiofer aihnitted, that* the rccommenda- 
tiogs of the ceraiiiittce, if agreed to, would 
not produce any great pecuniary effect. 
On tlio firsr hcatlf that the influence of 
the Crown was too great, he would most 
openly avow, that, in jiis opinion, it was 
by no means too great. * At no period 'of 
the history of this country, of which he 
was aAv^are, has the influence of tlio Crown 
less. It had been giadiially diminished; 
and no person could imagine, that it bore 
any fair proportion to what it formerly 
was. The present was as good a House 
of Commons as ever sat within those walls 
[Hear, bear!] or, perhaps, ho hud bet¬ 
ter say, as unmanageable a House as ever 
met at Westminster; but yet it was so, 
in spite of all the influence that could bo 
used, assisted af it was by those adven¬ 
titious circumstances which, as peace had 
returned, must now be diitiinishcd. But 
the present measure went to destroy that 
fair infli^ncc Wliich had long been 
nized—which, he thought, could not bi 


ever, he had always expressed his wish 
that those blemishes in our system should 
be w'ipcd out; JUd he hoped the public 
\frou 1 d approve of the stt ps parliament had 
tdken to remove an evil of which the pub¬ 
lic had long complained, and which show- 
'^d, in the clearest inanner, that Vhey were 
^mpst anxious to do away witli ever)' situa- 
founded on principles inimical to the 
{^j^pibral sentiments of the country. The 
gentleman concluded by moving, 
^ the chairman be directed to move 
OT*[leijVe to bring in a bill to abolis^fthe 
of the Wardens, Chief Justices, 
imcl Jnstkea in Eyre, Norlfh anti South of 

:rrehc\J\ 

Mr; jpvimll expressctl his ^determina- 
lior^ i6 dppi^se the flyRfenrvxcomtocndtd 
!ljjy.l9ic comiiifttce/which v^als 


shown to have been injurious to the well 
government of the country—and, if that 
;ould not be proved, lie could not see on 
what just principle it ought to be attacked. 
It wus proposed to take from the Crown 
he power of rewarding eminent services, 
which it at present possessed, and the right 
of gTQtnting pensions was Co be substituted 
n ics place. But was tte privilege of 
granting pensions better ^an the mode 
which was at present in existence ? He 
bought it was not; and he felt, that there 
was something less honourable in a pen¬ 
sion, granted as the reward of public 
vices, than in the appointment to an ofite' 
oitg nailowed by time and ciistom. With 
espeqt to the second head, instead 
laving the public/in all human proba¬ 
bility a great increase of expeirte^ Would 
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be iocuifed bv'it. Half a genefation muAt 
pass eMy betare* many those offices 
denominsted sinecares could be abolished. 
He objected strongly to that part ,of the 
report adiich recommended remunera¬ 
tion to be grunted only where a certain 
number of years had been passed in the 
public service. lie never before thought 
tliat the exertions of public servants were 
to be estimated by the time they remained 
in office. The most brilliant services^ 
it appeared, were not tor be remunerated, 
according to the new plan, unless the in¬ 
dividual had been engaged five years in 
office. Were therej he would ask, no 
other great officers in this country worthy 
of remuneration, except the eleven men¬ 
tioned in tins lle^'^ort ? Those genllt^nua 
who did the most efficient service to^tlic’ 
country, by resisting measures injuiious 
to the nation, wcic, byMiis new prjiiciplc, 
precluded fioin being lewardecJ. If the 
eyes of the Pi nice weic suddenly opened, 
add he wished to reward them, he could 
not do it. Wasjt to be supposed that they 
shniTfd^e engaged lor li\e ycais before 
their meritorious services were rewarded ? 
Exertions of a public nature wore not, 
surely, to be valued accoiding to the pe¬ 
riod of apprenticeship, which gentlemen 
might have served. According to the 
report, it was a possible cabC, that, after 
the fiist five years, there might be pen¬ 
sions granted to the amount of S27,()()0/., 
and, in 30 years there might be an in¬ 
crease on the pension of 100 , 000 /. 
Wlicie, then, was the saving, which had 
been talked about?—Tlio hon. member 
then adverted to the office of warden of 
U^^TJinque Poits, whichf he obScived, 
tthey ought to be cautious in disturbing, 
because the whole arrangements of that 
district flowed from it. 11 ut there was 


^tlib report, He alliidfid to ih& ailuft* 
Ifion of lord whieb, 1^ 

the 19th article of union, was 
cally preserved* The committee did noti, 
indeed, state that they would abolish Ihb 
office, but they recommended that the 
head of tlie criminal department should 
step into the civil court; which was just 
as absurd as if they had ordered lord 
Ellenborough to go from the King’g4>enclii 
into the court Of Common Pleas. But bd 
would not object to ordering the duke of 
Montrose, who held that office, to pre¬ 
side in the court, let that be done, if it 
was thought, necessary; his objection was 
to the abolition of the office. lie would 
conCeiul, tbat^they were precIucle4J)y tha 
articles of the union from abrogating any 
office of that nature in Scotland. lie con¬ 
cluded by ol>^ervin^, that humble as he 
was, he would strenuously oppose the mea¬ 
sure in every stage of it. 

Loi(f Casilacagh commenced by say^ 
ing, that though he had on jii former occa¬ 
sion, '1 hen a hill somi^vliat similar to the 
one now proposed went througlfthc Houses 
stated liij, objections to the peincinl^ and 
object of the measure as then proposed, 
he was willing to give his support to the 
measure now before them. He was one of 
those who distinguished between the old 
system of administration and the state of 
things that arose from the war. The 
power of the Crown, he would admit, had 
increa'-ed since the war began; but, on 
the returb of peace, when the war estab¬ 
lishments were reduced, though things 
could not be icstorcd to the state in which 
they wc‘fe before 1792, the power of the 
Crown was more than proportioiiably re¬ 
duced. He denied that the patronage of 
the Crown was excessive. It was not in¬ 
creased so much us the concurrent circum- 


a point on which he felt peculiarly stances in the frame and action of society 
anxious, and.he should be wanting in Ins lequired. It was for this reason that be 
dut)', as a Scotchman, if he did not would give his suppoit to the present mea- 
mention it. At the union with Scot-{ sure, because it did not bear upon the in* 
land, very few offices were suffered to flucnce cf the Crowm; and it was on the 
remain in that country—and the few same principle tl»t l/le did not agree with 
that were allow^ed to exist, were struck be bill brought in by an hon. gentleman 
at by thSpresent report. He looked opposite (Mr. Bankes.) That bill went 
upon those offices as memorials of for- to augment the burthens of the country, 
mer independence, as soothing to the Accoiding to the general scope and prin- 
^de of the inhabitants of that country, cipWp of that bill, whenever 27,000/. were 
as being a more pleasing remuncra- reduced of sinecures, 160,000/. w'cre add- 
tion for public services, tp a native of ed to #1)9 burthens of the people. The 
Scotland, than the grant of a pension, proposed ineasqre was mt liable to any 
One office, which he humbly conceived such objcctions% It reduced sinecures on 
it was not in the ])Owcr of thp ‘British the death •of^their present holders, and 
parliament to touch, was aimed at by thus recognised vested property; a prior 
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dple which was always to bo hold inviola-|»| 
ble. It gave to the Crow^ power of im-i 
i/iedfatc^operation; forwh^n an office of 
n year fell iD| it then allowed 
to'graot rewards to tjbose who should be 
found entitled to them. ^The hon. contle- 
uian who spoke I^t had objected, that 
the pension-list would be increased by 
this mode. This would not be the case. 
By no possibility of construction could it 
be contended, that the pensions would 
amount to n sum approaching to the sum 
reduced. Wlien 42,000/. were withdrawn, 
it could not by, any possibility be found 
that (pore than 39,000/. shodd Ivi given 
away in pensions. Tlicsc 39,000/. had 
also J)e reduced according to' the 
number of persons w ho mav have died in the 
meantime, and also according to the num¬ 
ber df persons who i|pay/eturn again to 
office ; so that a large* portion of t^is sum 
must always be, as it were, in abeyance. 
Upon viewing all the aspects of this branch 
of the subject, the presumption was, that 
above 30,000/. woid never be bccloucd 
in pensions* according to»this plan. Be- 
yon<Jjii»‘’ jWirt the hon. gentleman did not 
seem to have read the report. The pen- 
aions were to be in a progressive scale 
ill point of time; so that in twelve 
years, only the sixth part of the money 
that was to fall in would be given in pen¬ 
sions, as none could be bestowed till two 
years had elapsed. Upon these grounds 
fie thought one objection he had enter¬ 
tained against the bill formerly introduced 
upon this subject was removed, os the 
amount of pensions was brought under 
some regulation, and a minor scafe of pen- 
fiions was adopted, while the lapse of time 
after leaving officy was greater.—Another 
^reat objection he had felt to tlio measure, 
as proposed by the hon. gentleman oppo¬ 
site, was the fjse notion it seemed to 
' Countenance, that any inateiial relief could 
afforded to the public by the abolition 
‘'■'wPsinecures. A gross delusion had been 
‘'^tbost industriously propagated* on this 
‘Object. He was sufe the hon. gentleman 
‘^ftijadtiot contributed to that delusion ; but 
^^S-Was studiously inculcated, that sinecures 
the source of great burthens, to the 
^*pu|?Sc. Now, the whole amount ofsine- 
did not exceed 100,000/. }Sup- 

ffi iil''thesb were swept away, and those 
branches of«adnunystration 
Cdniih^d withnhis suppqjrt were abolish- 
not bear esbcatially upon the 
- countty, or Jdievo mc ^or- 

of the peodc. What auipunt 


could really be reduced by the present 
measure he cpidd not estimate; ^ itiVifeas 
not liable to the same objections, mas- 
much,as it did not profess to proceed upon 
any principle of relinving from pres^ng 
burthens, or affecting public distress by 
the abolition of six^cures..—With respect 
to the patronage of the Crown, it would 
indeed be a strong objeptjop to the mea¬ 
sure, if it were adverse to the influence of 
the Crown, and proposed any effectual 
restriction upon it. It would be a strong 
objection, if it merely went to abolish sin¬ 
ecures ; for then the public would be de¬ 
prived of a roost pojvcriul means of ex¬ 
citing and stimulating great and beneficial 
exertions. But since lie had formerly op- 
fiosbd a similar meaSure, motives had 
grown Up which induced him to give his 
support to the abolition of sinecures. In¬ 
dustrious and coirupt exertions were made 
to delude the public upon this subject, 
and they were made to suppose, that if 
sinecures were abolished, distress would 
instantly vanish, and relief would be effec¬ 
tually obtained. There was a *^gen^ral 
impression and delusion, that certain 
offices occasioned all the distress and dif¬ 
ficulty oi the country. This delusion was 
connected only with the ultimate and in¬ 
sulated effects of a principle most sound 
and just in itsylf; but the delusive impres¬ 
sion was by'no means regulated by or 
made commensurate with tiie extent of 
its pretended cause. Certain offices had, 
iiulccd, througli long continuance and 
change of circumstances, become dver- 
grown. The principle was good, but 
long continuance produced circumsjanccs 
that rdquii^d Some reform. TherewKe 
two, or at most, threo of this kind* Thcsl 
he had alluded to at the beginning of the 
session; and the voluntary resignation of 
an honourable and disinterested nobleman 
(Marquis Camden) had * relieved this 
question of difficulties that could not easily 
be removed. He, therefore, congratu¬ 
lated the gentleman opposite upon the 
success of his measures, and the abolition 
of air sinecures. At any there was 
such a distaste for sinecures, that Uie abo¬ 
lition was salutary, and would go to de¬ 
stroy the rooted objections of many, and 
the delusion of the public; and U wai]i|j(l 
gratify a great portion of virtuous feeling, 
in the nation,, which existed against sine¬ 
cures.^ It was very desirable to correct 
Ihe false expectations spread respecting 
Ipii^ suiycet:^ and tlfo present meatHire 
^ould have that effect* It would >tiot 
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' be<B botf 

Imd lir’ prlnWpI^,^ if' ™ 

4 ^t’c th^ ihipresftion and delusidti 
^ hlKl gahfej Bbi^cmd, ' Upon gradtidd 
^ tbe itiefisfolfiD should have' his best and 
i most effectUft] support.—With respect to 
economj'/* the measure could not effect 
much in that view; but it would afford a 
iRtisfatftory niedge that every thing prac¬ 
ticable was’done for the relief of the puh- 
Jio burthens. If parliament supported 
and sanctioned this measure, .it would 
dispel the wide-spread and mischievous 
deliisions tliat preyaih?rl. This was the 
great and decisive recommendation of the 
measure. As to time being made the cri¬ 
terion of scrvicfs to be rewardec^ >«th 
pensions, he thought that time prevented 
the operation of favour ahd the susj^icion 
of its operation. EQiincnt services were 
entitled to reward independently of time 
of service, yet even these could not often 
^be nseertained without a considerable 
fipncG of time for their display. In ser¬ 
vices of a miftisterial nature, time was ne- 
cessaTy to entitle them t(f reward; the 
qualifications were to be estimated either 
by tinio or at discretion. It was far belter 
to make lime of service the criterion, than 
tl> leave it to discretion. He was ready 
to admit that there was nothing to be de- 

E recJitcd more than a system of pensions; 

ut he could not bcHcve tliat there could 
exist any suspicion that honourable and 
cultivated minds, that had risen to office 
through the tnost arducftis course of labour 
and duty, would be swayed by the pro¬ 
spect of any little reward they might be 
rg^ed entitled to w^hen they quitj^cd o£5ce. 
Tne most eminent pubfic sesvices were 
not thus rewarded at once. Two years 
was the shortest period of service that could 
be found entitled to a pension. Under 
all the difficulties—for he felt that, from 
the sentimental tone of mind of gentle¬ 
men upon this subject, there wefe difS- 
culties attending it— he would give it 
his best support. The measure was {a- 
diciously framed as to the amounband^is- 
tnbutioi^lfirthc money. There was libe¬ 
rality towards the Crown in affording 
means of rewarding services* There was 
*. economy towards the public as it abo- 
.^.lishcd sinecure offices. He'would assure 
" vtho honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
'Bankes), that his bill was carefully con- 
"SuUed in ilrawing up the prcsent.bms^ and 
. ^adopted so feir the objectiona he )iad 
vdiHiMidy mentioned permitted; ^he. 

* forbj’ ngninicongrfftulartd'he 


10 


kilian On hfs strc^ctt« anildp^y 

hope^i 'and1ie>(AilSd‘kaV for 
leagdes, that thfey niosf fttoxlpusly;^^^^^ 
that this meUSurO WOtuld * 5 ) 
approbBtidn^wd support oftfsii Be 

Hr. J. F. drnut said, 
hon. diairman, he had hoard aubtljier 
gentleman, and he had IveSrd qfl 
lord, with every attention in his * 
but he entertained a widely differed 
nion from them all on this subject^ 
must give the noblti lord credit for good 
fortuni?, in^ having got the meosurh re* 
daced into siich a convtnieuf form; .but 
hecohld dot congratulate the h 6 ff.^,gea* 
tieman near him, on the success of his 
bill; far dest could he congrdlUiajie .pin 
on the satisfaction this measure 
give to the Country. It would 
degree of sat^facjiion to any inbepgo^pt 
mind ill that House, or to bteltig^t 
individual in the nation. . 

could he congratulate the ndii||e 
country upon the reasons by urbiclt.the 
noble lord supported^tho nieasiire|,and the 
degree of support he gave 
commcjhdations were^ that it 
the slightest degree affect the mffu^'crb of' 
the Crown; that it effected no eC 0 ubmy> 
though that was the most important, co;t- 
sideration at the present period. *^bat» 
then, ivere the motives that induced 
noble lord to give it his support? 
because the measure was adapted tp ^tfte 
poisoned publicmind. It was not by 
son, by argument, by conviction, 01 Wfy 
sucli means, that the poisoned minp. of 
the public was to be cured. The ^kbt^e 
lord thus went willingly along wii|l. 
judicQs which he represented, as peira^- 
ous, and, gladly availed himself of tW/ppw 
Boned feeling that existed in the 
He must, therefore, ^ congratulated,, 
noble lord; he was the only pei^oii.^rae 
nation entitled to congratulatipn^ ? 
was the more decidedly of ^is opvn^> 
when ho recollected the . purposes-, 
which the comnsittee had boon 
It was, if he bad not misconceivefi.l^^^ 

* ject, to ascertain the state of 
and expenditure, in order to rpisoi 
the best measures to be adopted 
fggluful situation into which Utie, < 
ha| fallen. At tlie first pari of t^seftswA 
the nyble lor^ hurried forwairdt 
6 qpersoa<;d on the occasioo the right 9 ^; 
phapcellor. of,^the, exchequer, who 
expected to t^lielead,.. 
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some mode of reKef. The estimates of iHouse ia a month. How diSbrent was 
the year were last session found inade- ithe conduct and characldk* of the present 
quate to the permanent establifihinent pro- committee. It had now sat for three 
posed. He had himself, after a minute months, and all the evidence tjiat it had 
calculation, proved the deficiency to be given of its activity and usefulness was 
upwards of 18 millions. This statement this paltry report. 

toe chancellor of Che exchequer did not What were the objects that it professed 
venture Co contradict; he did not venture to have in view, and how had it executed 
to express any opinion of the incorrect* them ? In comparing its conduct with its 
ness of such a representation^ Now, then, instructions, it was remarkable that it 
came the investigation into the difficulties began at the latter end of its commission, 
and resources of the country. For three It was appointed, in the words of the 
months, excepting three days, had the order, Co inquire into and state the in¬ 
committee been occupied with this sub- come and expenditure of the United 
ajid the result of their long anchpain- Kingdom, for the year ended tHe 5th of 
fol investigation was this report. H^rc January, 1817, and also to consider and 
was thelf ^'st born, after n ]<5n^ period of state ^the probable income and expenditure 
gestation and many throes! What, he fof the years ending the*5th of January, 
would ask, had the Iloiise a right to ex- f818^ and the 5th of January 1819, and 
pect after so long an investigation ? First to report the same^ together with their 
all, a balance of our income and ex- observations; and also to consider what 
penditure; so that we might be informed farther measures may be adopted for the 
of our real situation, and be enabled to relief of the country from any part of the 
jitdge what reductions were indispensably said expenditure.’* Forgetting that the 
iteccssar}’'. Instead that, we had & re- funner pare of its instruction was the most 
commendatij^ of the redaction of small important, thf^ committee began wifh**rc^ 
siaecuff^\itficcB, and, togcUicr wiAi that, commending the abolition of a few sine- 
the array'estimates. He supposed in the cures, which had already been inquired 
report we should have the ordnance into by former commissions and embraced 
catimaCes, and, in a third report, the navy in a former bill of abolition—He would 
ettimates. Was it this that the country, not go into observations on all the offices 
was it this that parliament, was it tins mcDtioned in the report, but he could not 
that any reasonable person expected ? help alluding t6 a few, and the reasons 
Was the expectation of any one satisfied stated for dealing with them, as the com- 
with this report ? He would appeal to the mittee had done. The first two sinecures 
n^le lord if this was the measure proposed that attracted nolfce were the two chief 
at the beginning of the session^ at least justiceships in Eyre, north and soutl) of 
die measure he led the House to expect Trent; and the ground on which their 
as the result of the committee’s investiga- abolitioq was recommended was very re- 
tloo. He would ask the noble lord, if the markable.. The^commitlce did not coflV 
committee was noi appointed to inquire descend to give a reason for their opinion * 
into the income and expenditure of the and advice; they merely said, tliat the 
country, and not to spend their time in view which the committee have taken of 
the way that they had done ? They had those offices is, that they may be abolish- 
b?en going over the ground that other ed. Conceiving that this absence of all 
committees had trod before them; and iriasonft was a very good reason for abo- 
vecommending paltry savings instead of lishing the justiceships in Eyre, the corn- 
executing the business in^usted to them, mittee proceeded to the exchequer, and 
committees bad been appointed for reportstthat reasons of a like nature exist 
purpose, and nearly in the words of' for abolishing the office of ^hc aiulitor 
appointment of this committee; but and the four tellers. It had bcifh betore 
ilie'coursethey pursued was very different, stated in parliamentary reports, tl)at the 
and*much more praise-worthy. Thgy auditorsbip of the exchequer was un im- 
made extensive inquiries and lumin/ms portant office, for discharging the duti^, 
reports, and brought the sitqption of the of which it might be necessarj^r to provide\^ 
country fuUjf before .the House.* There in somc^ other way, if the office was abo- 
was a committee appointed'jn 1786, that lished; but this committee did not besU 
produced a report in the^course of a fort- tate about the matter^ They decided 
night, and another in 1791, that brought that the iclsticeships in Eyre ought to be 
the first fruits of its inquiries before the abolished without assigning a reason for 
/ t I 
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the measare; and then reported that, fon why this oseteas and expensive sineiBdfl!i 
the same reason,«the ofice of auditor ef| dionld be retained.' Tt/natever rtHUni 


exchequer ought no longer to remain 
The wardenship of thh Cinque-pOrtSa anid 
the governorship of the Isle of Wight, 
next came under the rcvieiv of the com¬ 
mittee, and were recommended to be abo¬ 
lished for the same reasons—that is, the 
view of the committee was, that they were 
to be Polished; this view composed the 
reason why the exchequer offices were to 
be abolished, and then this reason again 
became a rule for the rest [Hear, and a 
laugh !j. Tlie committee in their inves¬ 
tigations* then proceeded to the second 
joint pay mastership* of the army, and re¬ 
commended its abolition, because it was 
wholly inefficientaand useless with ncgai^d 
to all business connected %'ith the army.V 
Here at last there was something like a 
satisfactory reason gi^en for the recom¬ 
mendation of the committee. The inuti¬ 
lity to the public service of a place of 
emolument seemed to be sufficient ground 
for its disconCyiuance. Having found out 
jipau^n at last, however, i^icy carried it 
too far, and recommended as a matter 
of cjyjfSe,” the abolition of the deputy 
paymaster-general. This did not by any 
means follow, for a right hon. friend of 
of his (Mr. Tierney) had lately recom¬ 
mended the abolition of a principal office, 
the third secretary of statCf though he had 
no objections to the continuance of the 
deputy or acting officer. The committee 
had recommended the ^abolition of one 
of the joint pajmastcrs-general because 
to one of them there was no duty to be 
performed ; but they afterwards relaxed 
Mrtie application of this principle, and 
retained two joint post-mastd\'S general 
for England and Ireland, for this good 
reason, ** because this office did not ap¬ 
pear to your committee to come under the 
general description of those offices which 
Form the subject of this report.’* jSurely 
the same reason which made it inexpe¬ 
dient to continue two joint paymasters- 
gencral of the army, applied equ^i^ to the 
abolitio n of^ one of the postmasters-gene- 
ral, whdt^L greater saving might be ef¬ 
fected with as slight a detriment to the 
public service. 

Mr. Grant next adverted to, the offices 
recommended to be abolished in Scotland. 
Xhe office of heeper of the prjvy seal was 
to be continued at a salary of l,000i^; but 
reason was stated for this recommen¬ 
dation, except d?c, plcasurq the com- 
mit^e*. .Thera could be no.giouju^ 


existed for abolishing the rest 
equallv to this. He Sten came td 
lice of lord justice-general of Scotland, 
the abolition of which an hon. gentlemM 
had strongly objected; but he SW no teasi 
sons for his alarm, as the dignity waa nofr 
to be lost, but united with its rank, 
and privileges, to the office of president 
of the court of session.-^^In going to 
land he could not but admire the miftnieif 
in w hich the sinecures there were disposed 
of. The offices of no less than four olw 
ficerSj namely, of the sdtveyor-general of 
crown lands, of the keeper of the /bcords 
of* Bermingham Tower, of the keeper of 
the records of parliament, and 61 tfie clerk 
of the paper-office, were to be executed 
by a public building. •* These offices,** 
says tlie repoVt may be tiadsforred tb 
the duilding which has been constructed 
for tlfe custody of the public records of 
Ireland.*’ Ibe building was here to 
persqdc the sinecurjsts, by the reenni^ 
mendation of tjiis economical committee. 

Mr. prant then stated the 'sun\^ thill 
might be saved by carrying into effisot the 
abolitions recommended by the committee, 
as compared with the expendiCure to be 
incurred by the pensions to be created by 
the recommendation of the same com¬ 
mittee. The whole savings, making allow¬ 
ance ibr the payment of deputies in offices 
where the deputy was to be continued, 
would amount to only 5i,l78Z.; and tn' 
Heu of this means of rewarding public Ser¬ 
vice, if it were taken away, the committee 
recomhiended the substitution of a pension 
list, whicli would cost 42,OOOZ. Out of 
this small saving of 9,17BZ., Jiow much, be 
would ask^ would remain t6 the 
after the remunerations thot^ wdind^bd 
given by the treasury > , Nothing 
m fact, be effected but a small safing'i^ 
Ireland, and that would bnly tahe* phl^ 
after the death of persons. ftef 

public Mvould be benefftfed'by'the 
I sures odvised by tRc emumittee 
^ at the expiration of the eXistlhg^MlbralU, 
of 120 individuals. 
died out in 40years, at the 
period our situation Wuld 
bettered; but^ in the mean the 

of the two fiixt 9;000f. Wj^t'he 
in p'lnsions^^ at the end bf four 
1$^OOOZ ; and, so attf tW we ^rriVed 
vbi^sfrom this; when the 
Be 151 ftill bptri-a^on:* and wherip" 
^my, B9i000f. 
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away in pensions. He would leave 
iSie country to judge of ibis^eiea of 
-^onomy. 

^ 4 Adverting to tbo question of the influ- 
OMO of the Crown^ tbo^ boo* gentleman 
Olml^ not but say, tliat iti^ increased, 
and ought to be dimtnished; Its activity 
iiad been strikingly manifested within these 
l^w years. He was desirous not to see it 
fOrther extended, ft was unfortunately not 
now confined to parliament, but was diffused 
over all parts of the country. He was not 
desirous of currying favour with the peo¬ 
ple by flattering their prejudices, or pre¬ 
tending to yield tb their unreasonable dc- 
tnandsf when their minds weref poisoned, 
as had been the avowed object of the noble 
lord thiirflight; but he woulcFsar/, and he 
said it with perfect conviction, that he 
believed them generally right when no 
sneans were employed ter delude them, and 
^at their conclusions might be relied«>n as 
tliose of truth and justice, so far asr their 
boowledge of facts extended. They had 
fiOHodfor economy and retrenchment^ and 
their voice ought fo be attended* to. 
They should be undeceived as to their 
siluatiBQF^d the arts employed to Thislead 
tbem. They should be told that an inca- 
imbie government, which had brought 
tte'.couotry to the verge of national bank- 
tixpbsy, did not deserve to regain their 
lost confidence and esteem by pretending 
to yield to their prayers, and instead of 
substantial, universal, and rigorous eco¬ 
nomy, claiming their praise tor a paltry 
saving of a few thousands. Instead of 
WtitHug the administration to any credit, 
the present measure was, in his oftinion, 
sufficient to excite a prejudice against it. 
4*nyjQaan who looked at the finances of the 
country would seef sufficient cause of 
alarm, which this paltry mcavare would 
do nothing to remove. He' knew that 
there were reducffbns proposed: he knew 
that die estimates were curtailed, but still 
tj^re was a great defalcation in the rc- 
yi^uo to meet the expenditure. The 
rigbl bon. the chancellor qf the exchequer 
taken in the ways and means, 
of the consolidated fund at 
hut instead of realizing 
th^^plus, * there was this year a deficit 
jppro than tlvee millions and a half. 
Tj^pwy^disposable revenue for the ^r- 
vi^!.ait4b0 vear was the laqd and malt 
tax,, upcl, ^olber itei^s, that would" not 
amouot to,; more tbim six |tullion& Be 
need scarcoiy^v. any thing more^o show 
the deplorable of our finances, than 


that the whole of the n^ional incomo^waa 
inoftnut^ iMfire^tfian i(o pW 

interest of our debt leaving liAV 

thing for flae suppbrt 6f oUr O^tabliafi^ 
merit, or the payment dfcivfl services; that 
our taxes could hot be mciHa^ed with any 
kin^l of exertion, and that the people were 
scarcely able to support their present bur¬ 
thens. Was he asking too much, there¬ 
fore, when he besought them to paifte apd 
consider what they were doing!—wbeU 
he asked the House not to intrust the 
examination of the public accounts with a 
committee who had yet proceeded not a 
step in their duty, and would only delude 
the country by bringing bills at the end 
of the session when the House was thin, 
ar^ t^e measures could npt he deliberately 
qxamined. He was not disposed to dc- 
spair^f the country if iu government were 
in abler hands. This incap.ible govern¬ 
ment should know, that there have existed 
examples of a government successful in 
its foreign measures and apparently pros« 
perous, which had yet tiie canker of decay 
in its vitals, and was fast ha^cening tq 
A government whose expenditure was so 
disproportionate to its income as*qurs was 
at present, was in a state of great dtitigcr, 
and could only be freed from it by a ra¬ 
dical change of measures. With refer¬ 
ence to the present motion, he certainly 
would not oppose it; it was to him a mat¬ 
ter of perfect indifference, and as such he 
was persuaded it would be felt by the 
people, whose delusion, according to tho 
noble lord, it w&s destined to remove 
[Loud cheers from the opposition side of 
the House']. 

Lord ^Castlerefigh begged to state, 
way of explanation on two points, that he 
never had said the influence of the Crown 
had not increased. His argument merely 
was, that it had not increased beyond the 
strict necessity of salutary influence; and 
again, that a necessary measure of eco¬ 
nomy,* which three years ago was warmly 
supported by the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
could not be deserving of their opposition 
at th0 present time, when the ur^ncy fot 
its adoption was considerably 1b.c;rcascd. 

Mr. Huskisson was at a loss to see how 
those who supported the former sinecure 
bills could oppose this. He thought the 
bon. and learned gentleman whose speech 
was so cheered by his friends on the other 
side, and who now, for the first time after 
the Easter recess, came to attend his duty 
in parliament, was not just the person to 
come fotthtd end accuse the committee; 



gMt^, Jti thiiu: fyncu^f* It wos^Jamr^' 

«?«r,i probabljf a wise policy to putijtbe 
il^. aoc} J^jeariied gentieman in tbit front 
"fgnk oa thit occasion 2 it was not probably 
cpnyeinicnt for his frieudSf who were ore- 
•e^t on former discussions^ to occupy the 
grojontl which he now assumed^ He re- 
tnembered wheii a right hon. gentleman 

i Mr. Tierney), whom he did not npw see 
i his place, recommended the very thing 
which his boQ. and learned friend had now 
reprobated, and expressed a fear that 
that would be done which his hon. friend 
now censured the committee for not 
doing* He recollected when that right 
hon. gentleman said, that a finance com¬ 
mittee on such &n occasion would 
no use—it would merely attend to aome 
matters of figures, anc^ that the chancellor 
of the exchequer would come to it with 
papers and accounts in bis pockets, which 
would not fail to receive its sanction. Tliat 
right bon* gentleman therefore recom¬ 
mended the committee to begin with use- 
l^'^'offices; tb look into theft) and abolish 
them fi^ He had not only done so, 
but hi4{^ been seconded by the voice of 
the country. Some hundreds of petitions 
were laid on the table of the House, the 
burthen of whose complaint was smecures* 
To tliem were traced ail the calamities 
which the country endured, and all the 
corruption which the petitioners repro¬ 
bated. The public mind had been poi¬ 
soned on the subject of* sinecures* The 
committee, therefore, to counteract this 
delusion, began with sinecures. They 
d^pot enter into all the details of ofiicc, 
bfeause former committdVs had by their 
reports rendered this unnecessary. They 
did not consider the history of those 
places; for instance, what were their for¬ 
mer duties, why the duties had fallen off, 
or the emolurhenUbecome disproportioned 
to the payment of the labour theV en-« 
joined. Tlie hon* and learned gentfemati 
had criticized the report in a style of plea¬ 
santry which he thought entirely anisap- 
plied. and learned gentleman 

showed that he had not much studied (he 
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wte read and Jid ai»ouM baveHHiMi^ 
add<^, without detriment to 
sefviceJ! The wJNknsical reason 
aboiisbmg four offices in IreluDd tras 
duced by a similar. oidissIool in tike 
(ion. TJ»e ofilcors were not to be- traoa* 
ferred to the building ;•* but dom^ 
meats that were under charge of 
ficers, by which their places might lie 
abolished. The hon* and learned gentlp* 
man had separated the offices of .Eoglandt 
Ireland, Scotland, and the colonies^ 
whereas, m speaking of the saving to the 
public, they simuld hawe been mentioned 
together, and the amount of their salaries 

E iven. He would mention, tha^ in ScoU 
ind the saving would be greatarby the 
provisions of this report, than by the bill 
of his hon* friend (Mr. Bankes}* Tlie 
ficers were to he reduced as much as they 
coukl be, consistently with a due re* 
gard to that of the union. It appea^d 
more consistent to jerin the title aniiprivU 
leges of the lord justice general to the officTe 
of lotd president tllhn to cposelidate it 
with that of king’s remembr ancer ,, as wraa 
propose by his hon. friend^TRir<^ The 
report was important, not so mdeh from 
its saving to the public purse, but its 
dency to remove public prejQdicea{:.m2d 
to counteract the malignant poison ifl^b 
had been infused into die public ^midd. 
It surprised him how any one who wdyo* 
cated popular .wishes or feeliog cooitt op^ 
pose it*> The metisures it recommended 
were more restrictive than had ever ap* 
peered in any fonuer bill. Formedy, the 
pensioisli^t might bo carried to \BO<fiOOLi 
now, by the provisions of this report; it 
couldnot exceed 42,000/. Thus restricted 
was the priiK:iple of profusion and waste. 
Never did tany former plan so limit the 
means of remuneration to public services* 
Ha would not enter inti/^ie general sub* 
ject of finance. The documents could 
not come into the hands of the committee 
till the of April, and consequently the 
deficiency of tb^ ceosolidated fund this 
year could not peviously have become ft 
subject of aetentioiu What purpow wouhl 
it have answered for thecommiCteeto have 


report to which he referred, otherwise be 
would have Seen the irrelevancy of his ob>* 
flefyatipns. Had the hon. and learned 
gentleman quoted the report fairly, some 
of bis criticisms would havt been spared. 
Intend of stopping at the words, the 
view that your co^ntmttee have taken of 
the two otficeA of chief Justice ifi Eyre is, 
that they may be abolished/' he should 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


sent m a report filled with adcounts of the 
public debt and fixed chargee, which could' 
be\ft well learned from ddetmie^Ks on thft 
abl^as fromjthese (reports' They werW' 
^2tami!tin| the estimates where a savinjf 
mig^t bemadf, convinced that notUntg^ 
couU.^hftve been gnloed by abare.elMe* 
menft of revenue. The army eatfimtes 
would be before the House on Wednes- 
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day, and ihem it would be'iem htkr ,geotIeniiut' #6b'bed <never visited'the jetk 
the committee had been employed. It tlemeu^.’ A re^ietrartliip end vebetfer.* 
had be^ said by the hon. ^and learned ship*geiie^^l bed also been mieetied, ‘and 
gerttlginan that the estimates last year the appeintmeiilrgireti to a right iioo<'gen- 
trpK' said by ministers to calculated on tieman, Who, ftr from thinking'hia prohta' 
a peace scale. This he denied: it bad for doing nothing adequate to his merits, 


iJivays been denied bn the side of t!ie 
House to whicli he belonged^ as oflen 
as it had been repented on the other. Our 
e;xpenditjure and income could not be 
stated till the estimates were examined; 
f 0 that the conduct of the committee was 
iiQtso preposterous as the hon. andlearned 
gentleman wi&hcfl to make it appear 


hofi twice raised his demands on tho ,de«' 
puty who fulfiiled the duties, and who had 
intimated that he should^ in conseijiienceg 
be obliged to raise bis feea upon the colo¬ 
ny. What did not exceed 200/. or SOO/. 
under the former government, now coat 
this country between 2,000/. and 3,000/. 
per annum. These abuses attracted great 


Sir^ Johi Neivpnrt cornplainfcd, that the attention in a small cpmmunky, ‘and had 
if^lcct cainmittec had sat from the 8th of a strong tendency to produce discontent, 
februal^to the 27th of Ma/ch, and Lad and to retard the progress of improvement, 
done nothing more at last than copy the Tx) protect the interest!^ of the colonies, 
pi'ovi&ions of a bill introduced by the hon. and Co ameliorate the condition of their 
member for Corfe Castle^ The sugges- inhabitants, it was of importance that men 
tion itself, of one paymaster suili- of rank and cliaractSr should be appointed 
ci.ent for Ireland, was to be # found to the ciiief situations, that European prin- 
amongfit the recommendations of a former ciplcs should be constantly infused, and 
pi^rliamentary commission. Why had nOt that personal residence should he cnforc- 
the former paih'amOntary report^ with re- ed. The greatest advantage uhich could 
^pect to public offices in Ireland, been be conferred Hipon them woold be, (ft give 
lu^OoGrTo* with the notice of the com- them good masters and a gooa example, 
mittee ^ That report was drawn up on the Mr. Fremantle expressed his ouj^ction 
gpqt,.with all the advantages of local know- to the abolition of offices of great antiauity 
Iqdgeand it was the duty of the com- in the cxclic(j|uer, which were always held 
lUittee, if they did not think proper to by persons of high rank, to whom the de- 
q4opt it, to show in what points it was de- putics, who discharged the duties, were 
f^Ctive or erroneous. He was satisfied that bound in great pecuniary responsibility, 
tho, pensioivlist of the three countries Mr.//ooinjon rose only for the purpose 
were quite adequate to the remuneration of noticing an allusion made by an hon. 
of all the ordinary services of goyernment, member to a particular transaction be^* 
cspccially in this time of general dii>trcss, tween a principuf and deputy, which when 
and for every purpose, except those spe- the proper lime should arrive, he doubted 
c;ial coses of meric which ought to be not wc^uld receive an explanation that 
brought under the consideration of par-» must satiny every honourable mind but 
l/ament. * ^ , he thought it very unfair to intrude these 

Mr. Marr^at was dcsirouc of calling individual cases in a debate upon general 
the attention of the committee to one topic principles; and the more unfair, l^causo 
yrhich had scarcely been at all touchedupon such cases could not possibly exist any 
in the course of the discussion—he alluded longer, a bill having passed* three years 
^ the subject of colonial offices. Although Ago to compel colonial officers to reside 
two principles bad been acknowledged as abroad. 

iq>plicabie to the regulations of all such ap- Mr. Marryat^ in explanation, observed, 

E itntments, they had unfortunately not that ha knew not how any argument was 
en cajrried into practice. In the colony to be maintained without popular facts 
ofi^^Demerara, where, under the Dutch to support it. With regards the act 
(MlTernmeaC, no sinecures were tolerated, whicli had passed for enforcing residence 
residence was a necessary condjtion in the colonics, it conid only apply to the 
had established a different old colonics, and not to the conquered 
prHM^lpy.and created a smecure under setllemcms, in which the offices were nc- 
the naiaf of the vendue ipaster. 'A Variety ceSsariJy tcmpordr 3 ^ 
of etnplu^qptS, wfiich pbured into ({m Lord said, his objection to the 

cafonia) .tt;9ai[^iy,,and would have preiseritrieport w^s not it went too for, 

ai^ctcnt (0 ^ft^y all the pf the ptit t^t did^notgo far enough, nnld was 

, Civil government, had hfen given tp a ridt rdundW'upoft^any incsAligU 
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bie>priiicitrfe« >'HMh0Mht.>tjlM»e.^apu^^lagain.^8crU)f it.K9l;)epothii]igbqitjB s«f«teii 
migM-lurrd-iMCoa|ib‘8|iW'.iiior^» w,b9nj|uf jbetwe«n ec(>q 9 Hiy «ii|a« 'pii()ili<!'''^pikh^ 
coflMdbt«d4be &inner reppcts whiqb pey. diture. It wa$ ndw jH/ea 
had befere^th«in»«ad tb« liffht,they might, the comniittee had been' ejil^airitM^afl^ 
have derived-from Mr. Bu»e’s celebrated if economy had been llie 'ireaij dbi^'m 
speech noon economical reform. Mr. view, there was not one,' 

BurkeVplan of relreDchment» io 1786, port whicU would be at alj 
went mucb farther than he could induce that end. It embraced nqt any 
the Hcaue to go along with him; and had topic, except the suggestion" to 

he been less thwart^ by his opponents sions; and this might have bech/mwS'm 
onr that occasion in his design^ much pub- the first, day of their sitting, as 
lie discontent and irritation would have the expiration of two months. 
been prevented* The remarkably slow member of a. former finance conimrtteel 
pace at which the committee had moved, and had attended one day, when he fouha 
seemed to Lira to indicate a disposition to the bon. gentleman below hidi (Mff. 
do as little as possible, but to do just Bankes) diligently employed in p/essing 
enough to acquire a little popularity. the*principles now recommended by ihia 
When the same reforms were tormerl|y report, natnefy, that all offices^ which 
proposed by an hon. member, they lyerei* there was no duty to be performed Should 
opposed by the members of this com- be abolished; that where all the diitm 
luittec. He blamed flieni for having in were discharged deputy, th^ 
their first report made no distinct state- the (ft-incipal should be also ab^Ihh^i 
ment of the points to which they inten- and th&t those offices in which setVtc^ 
(Ted subsequently to direct their atten- and the emoluments were dispronorii6i||[Sib 
tion, not indeed in detail, which would should be regulated. The noble lord'&"p* 
h&^6^cn im^ssible, but wiith regaid to posite, refused^to hear a wotil of ill; he 
all the gcoefal branches of the expen* would listen to no argument, 
diture^^e made this observation with a reasons, lest, as he said, it 
particular reference to the diplomacy of gor the measure in the other House. Tfid 
the country, which appeared to him to noble lord succeeded in a division of slxtqtit 
have increased to an enormous amount, against three; and he (Mr. Tierney) ‘i^i 
This part of the public service for Ger- fused to attend any longer, because fad 
many amounted in 179^ to 17,000/,, and was sure that he should serve hh coarHrJjt 
for tlic year 1815 to no less than 38,000/. hotter by urging his opinions 
He concurred entirely in the propriety of House.—It was now'proposed to intrdduW 
abolishing the few oilicei pointed out as several b'ills upon the foundation of this're* 
no longer necessary, and had only to re- port, but what hope could they entertain 
gret that the committee had done so little, that the L^rds would agicc to them sejfilai^- 
and had confined their attention to scraps atcly, dhd witliouthavingthe entire sUbjedt 
and fragihents of preceding inquiries. at once before them ? How could they be 
Mr. 1). Gilbert denied that hb was the expected to agree in the first ihstanea td 
organ of the government, and stated that a bill of abolition, without knowinjg'^0^ 
ho bad, in a former instance, supported thing of thef bill to comeaflerwar(ls,’^^iv- 
the same principle when it proceeded from ing to the Crown certain compcnsklfdlis 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle. for this loss in the meftns of rewardiia|( 

Mr. 7 assured the committee that public services^ Suppose the Lords^'Wbrb 
he wished to address them for a very,shorf to appoint a committee of their own fd 
time indeed upon a subject which bad inquire into this subject^ the House Mrottid 
been so fully and ably argued by,his hon. be completely tuaned round,and tbb'wfaplb 
and learned friend. When be said he session entirely lost. He would 
believed in'Sf his lion, and learned friend’s thing more than tiadbeen ali^crd'djr' 
observations had received no miswer, he to tlie. bad manner in which* repoi^fe 
acknowledged that he was notin the House was drawn; but> with all its 
during the speech of aright hon. gentle- hoattily agreed wijth tiibst df 
man (Mr* Hmskisson). As, however, the tion\; and he thought tliC'cfttltitfyiyndM^ 
bon. gentlemen on the othpr side seemed greaC^bygatipns [here tho,chancellorW 
10 think it a very ,triumpharit answer, , lie tfae exclieauer boW^J: the right ‘h« 
wouldnow afford, them an. qpnartuuity of not boW, 

repeating it. Hi^, opinion' of ihfi. coni- hlfai; Re jgfa^i ho ciiedit 

miUae he had already s^tedi aptfiiowo^ tfa ddihiniatraittonbp 
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thoui^ht tbe p^ihlic; was much indebl^d to 


th« bon^ g&btienmn i(Mr. Bapket), who fmitlee; but fbat^jCommllleemsiiMtructe^ 


had .f^uiq^oinmended all thasu mc^sAires five 
His hon^ friand behind him 
(Mr« Fremantle) had dUappioved of 
aome of the alteratiena on the groiind of 
the iacouvenience they would occasion to 
tho course of eicchequer busincbs. It was 
true) as had been said, that these offices 
were of great antiquity, tliat they were 
filled by men of high i ank, and Boniottmes 
abused to the purposes of a gross job: but| 
wbb regard to the importance of thetr 
being held by such and such individuals, 
the practice not long since to give 
them children ; and we were to trust to 
proyidcifie that they would grow up fit 
and qujiihtd for their appointments; and 
if this hope was not realized, we were con¬ 
tent to let them laugh at us and point to 
their patent places. When the responsi¬ 
bility of the acting deputy to his principal 
w|i^ referred to, he would ask where w as 
tho difficulty in the agent furnibhiug tlie 
seiqe securities to the,government at qnce ? 
The coiutuiftee knew that the auditorship 
of,^bei^che,quer was now held jiy per- 
li$ps aEWi>t man in the country ; and 
an act of parliament bad once been 
passed to enable him to execute its duties 
by deputy, on account of its moompatihility 
with the office of first lord of tho treasury.— 
The IINlousc would do well to reflect to 
what an extent the pension-list was now 
carried. The amount of tlic pensions for 
England and Scotland, independently of 
those founded on parliamentary grants,was 
al^ut 2a0,000/. Tins was a grc|^t bui then 
on the country, and one to which iht atten¬ 
tion of the House ought to be seriously 
directed. Instead of 40,000/. which had 
been proposed as, a reduction, be thought 
the saving in that respect might be very 
easily earned to the extent of 80,0004* 
He had no wisKUo depiive the Crown of 
its necessary patronage, but when he saw 
numeroub pensions granted, for which no 
public service had been performed, he 
ctould not help concluOin,” that they were 
^Wployed as the instrmnequ of dirty, piii^* 
nt) purposes of jobbing. The House 
to all the pepsior^^tsts qn the 
|l|bief With regard to the abuhtion of 

report, though 
■ the mMner pf the tlgpg, 

‘ appiohation in substance., xhat 

« * A* * k 1 f • *1. 1 


say thali,, tboy ii#t»ted tlie« amenore cont- 





by the Hduse to considc^^ whut offices 
could be abolished, and what oopepensa^ 
tion oUjght to be given on account of sacb 
abolition. No such instruclion had been 
giv^n to the present conunittee, and of 
course they bad very improperly taken 
this part of the business on thenjselves. 
In the bill brought in by the bon. gentle* 
man (Mr. Bankes) it was proposed to 
abolish the office oi second pay[iia5ter-ge4> 
neral. The prcbent committee admit that 
^,CHX)/* ought not to be paid for nothing; but 
then they would attach the remuneration 
to another office, that of the vico-presidenc 
of the board of trade. He did not know 
w^iatwwerc now the migh*^y labouis of those 
omccs; but injord Grenville*s administra¬ 
tion,^ the present maiquis of Buckingham 
discliaiged the duties Uwtli of the paymas-* 
ter and president. Why might not the 
piesidcntship of the board of trade be at* 
tached to some other office, as, for m 
stance, that of ma^iter of the Mint? It did 
not appear t\)at tlie duties 4^f the bo^-d of 
trade weie extremely oppis.^bive. The 
president was now abroad in l^Vrilmd ; in 
a trading country to be sure, but he was 
not employed in superintending the trade 
of this. It had been assumed that there 
ought to be two po:»tniastera-general, be¬ 
cause of the great responsibility of that 
office; but tho fact was, that the duties 
had always been discharged by one, so 
that the country was, under this head, de- 
fi auded of 2,fi00/.''a yeat. TJiis was the spi¬ 
rit in which tiie committee had proceeded. 
It had been said that the consideration of 
the public incqmc and expenditure was 
foreign to the object of the committee; 
but he was of a different opinion. Ho 
would maintain the contrary propositioa 
as broadly as bis hon. and learned friend 
(Mr- Grant), who had been .censured for 
suiting it. The great object of the com- 
Sqittee wsLS, to see what savings could be 
made in order to ctiminisii tlie expenditure. 
A ifigbt hon. gentleman liad said, that by- 
;iDdpby' the army estimates would be be¬ 
fore the House; next wouNr* ^me the 
navy estimates, which would be followed 
by the miscellaBCous services, and so 
forth; and then, he said, the House would 
see th^ total amount of the demands for 
the publip^ ^rvice. All this he believed 
was true; but then, when was it to 
Jbe d9i3(e? by ^ha month of June or July, 
whea^it^v(;A^H be too 4ate to eutev into 

4li|s 8ulii,ct: an4 
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yet DOtbiiif. wae.^iBoi» mgenf thait ihtft 
thiuiiaition of tile Home' thouM be 41*^ 
recteS to tlmt qtteiiion; for lookiilg ot^all 
thorec^ta of laet year as a rule es^ 
tin&aiing tbAse of the presenti and Caking 
the' exfienditure at the estimate of the 
n<rf>Ie lord (Castlereagfa), there will be^ 
delioiency to be made good of from four¬ 
teen to (ixtecn millions. How was this to 
be accomplished ! The chancellor of the 
exchequer would not do his duty if he at¬ 
tempted to tide it over this year as he 
had former years. With so frightful a 
prospect before them» note moment ought 
to be lostr. The House ought to be in¬ 
formed of the measures to which the right 
bon. gentleman proposed to resort in so 
extrao I dinary a crisis. He knew of nb r<w 
sources that the treasury l)^d excepyhe^ 
1,300,000/., arrears of the property-tax, 
which the right hon. g^tleraan would not 
find it eusy to collect. He would not 
surely again liazaril the boast of a surplus 
ffom the Consolidated fund. Indeed in¬ 
stead of the three millions he asserted he 
had' rccei^ from that scuirce, it was 
liowconfesspinhat he would have 600,000/. 
to payj^^These certainly were fit topics 
for the investigation of the committee. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed to think, 
that every thing went well with him be¬ 
cause the stocks had risen. It was true, 
that thcie had been a rise, assisted by 
statements of the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer in that House, and of bank directots, 
jews, and others out of who had an in¬ 
terest in making the funds look upwards, 
£is they called it; but no solid relief to the 
country could be derived from this rise. 
The right hon. gentleman iiad declared, 
that he would fund no exchequer bills, and 
that he would have no loan ; but to some 
sort of borrowing or another he must in¬ 
evitably be compelled to resort. Did be 
expect the stocks to keep up next year I 
That was poi^sible, but it was also possibly 
that those gentlemen who had now an in¬ 
terest in making the stocks rise might next 
year have an interest in making thqm fell. 
For his part, he was of opinion, that the funds 
would continue to rise for a time; but that 
when the right hon. gentleman came to 
settle his accounts, the fall would be rapid. 
-p-There won one topic more with respect 
to the finances, on which he must take 
the liberty of saying a few ^orda. Three 
or four times in his hearing, but wlien in- 
diaposition did not prompt him to^a^reas 
the House, the rfbble lord hai Verted, 
that he (Mr. T«) bad (^en iioi hb opi^ 


nfeu that the pem establidhttieiit 
brmy could not^bd^iK4|aeidd t^h>w 19 
Hons, and their thfe noble lord, tOrclim|| ' 
round to his friends for appUlliie» 
into a flourish which amounted tO jthtoii ? 

You see what an exceHent fru^ndw^'^ 
nistration you have got; an adaS$OlMrs^ ^ 
tion which has reduced the peswie^ eltilk^ 
blishinent to 18 milliotis instead' of tM 
nineteen, below which it was aaseriwd '^ 
could not be carried.’’ Now all that Wiir * 
very fine on the part of the noble lord;' 
only, unfortunately, he had said no such ^ 
thing. On the occasion alluded to, he had' 
assurnq^ centsin data. He had supposed 
that the public revenue was to be the same 
as hfst year; (hot various heads f(\£expen-' 
diture wouTd also be the same; and that 
the peace establishment would be 19 idtU 
lions, but he h£\;l never said that it ought, 
not to be carried below that sum. On 
contra*rjr, he had declared, and now agditt'' 
declared, that if it was not possible to Oaity 
tlie reduction much farther, the country 
was iotSL state of bankruptcy.^ HOwould 
conclude by repeating, (hat he agreed 
substance with the measuresj;aw^i?!|gd'b5f 
the committee, though he must say,' 
he never knew a committee appointed By 
that House which had less efficiently 
charged its duty to the country., 

The resolution was agreed to. lAftCiT 
which Mr. Gilbert moved several othkr re« 
solutions for the purpose of carrying info 
effect the objects of the report.^ 

I^ouse having resumed, leave was givefi tb 
bring in the several bills. On the lUotiUU 
for bringing in the services compensation 
bill, 

Mr. Brougham said, that he should op¬ 
pose the bill in all its stages, as ft pro¬ 
posed to introduce a new and dan^fous 
principle into the constitution. It wfo the 
first time it had ever beM attempted to 
recognize this system of pecuniary re¬ 
ward, and to ^declare that men were to 
look to high offices in the state Tor merce¬ 
nary consideration., ^ 

Lord M/fen ^agreed in '^inioh r.wiih 
4iis lion, and learned friend. The lemune- 
ration proposed was to depend bh. bonti^ 
nuance in office, and was tbefefere to be 
a temptation to political profligacy.* If 
pdfoons were thus to be induced to hold 
places for the sake of p^itieal {nflueiic^^ 
to g^D»witlf the loss of honour and cba>* 
racter, they eeuld ndt be respected by the 
p^lic, and their continuance ih ^office 
would be a curseto the country. Nothing 

cobid be more 'yijufidus to the pwifc wcl- 
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ftrte thnn 'a measure which Should raak 
the holding of office a mere' mercenary ob 
jeetj and on that ground he should consi 
dif )t his duty to oppose the bill. 

^^Mf. Banhes protested against the prin 
laid down by the two last speakers. 
Many men were drawn from profitable 
professions, and induced to accept public 
employments, and it would be very hard 
if there were no means of compensating 
them for the loss they might sustain b} 
changes over which tliey could have nc 
tftfntt’ol. Dut the principle of the pro 
ll^osed bill was nrt new ; it was recognized 
in the bill which he had introduced for 
ranting lemuncration to persons whqliad 
eld higif offices in tlie govcgiment, and 
which both flie noble lord and the hon. 
and learned gentleman had supported. 

Lotd -Milton said, it wes possible that 
he might have supported the meajyn c to 
which the lion, gentleman had etuuded; 
brtt if he had done so, he must now say 
that he had altered his opinion. When 
he saw a gopd reasoh for changing his opi- 
nlbo, he would never be ashamed to own 
it. fk^'^^rSis not, however, perfefctly ccr- 
ttihi that the bill now produced was the 
aamc as the former. 'I'hc piinciplc of this 
bWa^as, that the reward was to depend on 
i^^dtmuance in office, and in that respect 
He boheeived it differed from the other. 

Mr. Brougham was in parliament in 
lfti2,‘whcn the bill alluded to was brought 
irt",;bbt no separate measure of compensa¬ 
tion was then proposed. The object of 
thbbib was the abolition of certain offices, 
bbt it contained a clause of coibpfnsation 
W the holders. He, for his part, was con¬ 
tent at that time to let the bill pass with 
the clause rather than losei- the great ob¬ 
ject of abolishing sinecures; he, was obliged 
to agree to the one for the* sake of the 
other; but thcrcase was very different 
when a distinct bill for compensation was 
introduced; a diafic in whfhli the proposi¬ 
tion had never before been submitted to 
parliaments ‘^ ^ 

' Mr. Canninffh^i voted for the bill of 
1812, and well recollected that that bill 
had for its object not only the abolishing 
of the granting of compensa¬ 

tions. 'The hqn.,and learned gentleman 
had Plainly a r^ght to oppose the bill now 
and to change hid Opinion when 
but no amfiro 'oi doduence 
dWild t^^ohcile his *pre8eift With his past 
opinions^' or Vive Wm a qlaitri to iponsistfency 
on this qirestionp ' The ndttc lorS' Iiia 
»cted with mdre caridCiuv Had' wUh 


a tirbper mMIhiera declared^ that lie had 
changed his sentiment^. The hbfi; and 
learned jgehtlenuin might also chdngb hrs, 
but h(j had no tight to characterise the 
present measure as something hew 'and 
dangerous. 

^Mr.'Pojisonby did not think that any 
artifice of eloquence was necessary td 
prove the consistency of his hen. and 
learned friend. The bill contained two 
objects, and all that be hat) said was, that 
w*hen they were presented together, he 
was wilfing to take the one for the sake of 
the other. The case was very different 
when the objectionable proposition was 
brought forward in a distinct shape. It 
was, however, very natural that the right 
Ifun.‘'genllcm'»«i should'bcan advocate for 
'theright of changing opinion. He knew 
ho had changed his own in a very signal 
manner—changed it in oracr to accept of¬ 
fice under a noble loid, whom he had in¬ 
trigued against, with the view of expelling 
him from the cabinet, on the ground that 
he was unfit for his high office. It was, of 
course, no tvay surprising^that th(f7ight 
ion. gentleman should be^-iycndly to 
jhanges of opinion. He luul'^ready 
made some remarkable changef-, and a day 
perhaps was not far distant when hcm'ght 
find it convenient to change again. For 
'lis own part, his opinion on this question 
lad undergone no change.. He was still 
for abolishing sinecures, and accompany- 
ng the abolitions with compensationS- 
Tliere was not '-only a great prejudice 
against sinecures, but also against those 
who held them, and they could not be got 
id of tpo soon. With regard to pensions, 
lowever,, tlie.j'^iblic could never be de¬ 
ceived as to 'the amount of the emolu-' 
Dents received by tliose on whom they 
were bestowed. The state of the pen- 
8 ought to be always clearly before 
he public; aud with that view he intended 
jooii to move for lists of nil the pensions 
granted in Englatid, Ireland, and Scotland, 
t would tlien oe distinctly seen, to what 
ixtctitdhe patronage of the Crown went 
ilti respect to pensions. ^ 

The . Chancellor oj the 
bought the House must acknowlectec 
bat the right hon. gentleman bad deferiSr 
jd his own consistency much better tharr" 
hat of the hon. and learned gehtletbiin 
ear him; but it was c.^ctrabfdtnary rliatlii' 
defence^ b^'shbnld find 
iCCedsacy to mak# aW attack oh 
!OnV frieifa (Mr; CftmiTcrgr)- Thr hon. 
,nd learned’‘g'cntiicniiarf had isfhguWrly 



rolled itt part defejupe; foj if he 
disapprpyea.of t!r4 clause^ tor qorpperisa* 
iioi) in tUe former Ml, he might have 
moved t(^ separate the two objects in the 
commiuecy'ahd thus have saved hia* con< 
sjstency. With regard to the motions o 
which the right hon. gentleman had givdl 
notice, he had no di.sposition to object to 
them'. Jt was the wish of government to 
give every information on the pension-lists 
and on all subjects connected with the ex¬ 
penditure of the country. In reply to 
what had fallen from an hon. and ieurned 
gentleman (Mr, Grant), he had to ob¬ 
serve tlial he had not entered into the 
financial situation oflhe country, because 
ho expected that in a very few days an 
opportunity wouldiorise for the full cot^ 
sideration of that subject. ^ lie sliould, 
not many days hence, bring under the^io- 
ticeofthe House, a pfoposition relative 
to an alteration in the consolidated fund, 
111 doing which he would have to take a 
detailed view of the finance?. 

Mr. fV, Smith maintained, that the epi¬ 
thets,'and unninul^", were not 
applicable conduct of the iiou. and 

and ica^^'a gentleman or to any of his 
lion, friends. lie did not feel at all dis¬ 
posed to shrink from any opinion he had 
formerly expressed, and upon that point 
he felt exactly as his hon. filends had ex¬ 
pressed themselves. He wJio acted with 
&traight forward upriglitness, applying his 
talents, under particular circumstances, 
and at puiticular times^ for the public 
good, could not merit such opprobrious 
terms as miserable and unmanly. In 1812 
he had voted both for the abolition of si¬ 
necures and for tlie clausa of conrj^eusa- 
tion, because he hoped, by a smaller evil, 
to attain a greater good; and in doing so, 
and in avowing it, he feared the cenrure of 
no man, however course might be the cx<* 
pressioiis he condescended to employ. 

Mr. Peel was not a little surpj;i8’c,d| 
upon a question of consistency, to bear 
a gentleman speak who a few days ago 
had most unjustifiably brought a charge of 
tile same kind against a private indivrdual,* 
founded merely upon an anonymous pub¬ 
lication. It was singular,, too, that he 
should be the man to complain of the use 
of coarse epithets, when he had himself 
branded the same individual, who had! no 
meaps of personal vindicatictn, as guilty of 
the basest and most corrupt inconsifitCAcy, 
it .was Indeed astomshiog that he^ dfall, 


Mat 1817. im 

men,should stand champio^..l{jE 

t^onsistency, and aa the censor of rocr|i^ 
nation. Hon. gentlemen on the other siw 
might, perhaps, on some future ocpaaionji^ 
be able to persuade the House tb^t j^r 
conduct, in thib respect, bad been 
pronchable; but they would certainly 
in showing that there was any thing 
strous or novel in the course of prpCjiGiM4 
ing now recommended ; for he held |n 
hand the bill in which they 

curred, and the preamble of which 
tinctly recognized the principle of pecu*, 
niary remuneration, as Just, wise, and ho* 
nourablo, ^ ^ ' 

Mr..TF. Smith said, that after what* had 
(idlefi from thj right hon. gentleinftn who 
last spoke,^ the House would not refuse 
him the opportunity of saying a few words* 
'file reason why the right lion. gCntlentail 
had now icvivcd the subject must havO', 
been, that be was not present on the foriper 
cvciiin^; for, bad be been in the UousOf 
he.could not have been guilty pf the ennt«* 
mons, /he txtravaganl, misrepresen^atioa 
with which lie ^ud now to cha|;*ge hiwr. 
The ijgh/ hon. gentleman iiad-%tipq much 
good 5cn-e and too much candour tanave 
nttributed to him the expressions that had^ 
now been employed, when, in truth, what 
he Iiad said in the previous debate, was 
merely Jevelied at the unwarrantable 
censures applied by a person who found it 
convenient to change his political opinionOj^ 
to those who had not thought fit Co foUowr 
his example. At least, this part of the 
complaint had not been answered either 
by the right hon. gentleman or by the- 
individuSi whose cause he now, for the< 
first time, stood forward to advocate. 

Mr. Lllkni depied tha( he or his friesodi; 
could fairly be accused of iuconsuCogoy*, 
He objected*to this measure, becauaa, tt, 
definitively fixed the reward of service «r, 
whereas, he thought a certain sum ought,, 
to be placed at the discreti.ou of the Crowo^; 
to be disposed of in that ^way in. tbp prq*' 
portions diat might be deemed propen . 

Leave was given to bring in^the^eif|al 

tills. ; ’ V 


House OF COMM 

Im»bisonme»x ior 
Cour\} « Mk Betmtt presepted « 
liovi from Johp J3ainn»0|ijl^ a pri^opcf j,|^j 
l^e, fleet, who wa« c^^»tt.edto. that'll 
joo/oii’ti'e ?8|b.ofNp'veml>er,.A^^ #»!■», 
» Mr. Southey; jee.Vsil. ;wtX(V«'pr ji090.. Cpiitpi^t oJr,uie CqHrt^ofChjiin^, 'ap4 
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il^as 9 tiU detained there for the costs of that ed bis whole Kfe for a cooteRipt of eoorf, 
onntempt. Such was the distressed situa- no man coQfd hear without shuddering at 
tion of this person, so frightful and ex- the retj thought of it. This was a aub- 
treme his poverty, that he must remain in ject of the utmost importance: it requited 
confinement during the term of bis natural that some steps should be instantly adopt- 
lifb, unless the House should interfere to ed, and be trusted that such regulations 
procure his release, as there was no likeli- would be made as might effectually pre- 
nood whatever of his being able to pay the vent its recurrence, 
costs. Good God ! was it possible, in a Sir J. Simeon observed, that every body 
country which boasted of its justice, its must know the lord chancellor had a very 
freedom, its humanity, that any man unpleasant duty to perfonp on these occa- 
shonld be incarcerated for years, merely sions. ^ It was, however, his official dut^ 
becaose he was unable to discharge the in which he could not suffer his pri- 
fees of a court equity! Alas! the case vale feelings to interfere. If these per- 
had loo frequently occurred, a«d many hud sons were to prescr?,t a petition to the 
fallen victims to this barbarous mode of court, stating that they had purged their 
adminlst'^ring the laws. Last year, when contempts as well as they could, tlierecould 
be called the attention of the House to be ho doubt that the'learned lord would 


this subject, there was a wretched indivi¬ 
dual in the fleet, who had been confined 
there under an order df the court of chan¬ 
cery, for no less a time than thjrty-onc 
years. The name of that man was Tho¬ 
mas Williams. He had visited him in his 
wretched House of bondage, wh^re be 
found him sinking under all the miseries 
tfiat cawi<£lict humanity; and on^' the fol¬ 
lowing day he died. There were at this 
moment within the walls of the same pri¬ 
son, besides the petitioner, a woman 
who had been in confinement twenty- 
eight years, and two others who had 
been there seventeen years. The peti¬ 
tioner, he i^pcated, was detained for costs, 
and for costs only ! he had committed no 
crime, he had not been guilty of any mo¬ 
ral offence. This was a disgrace to Eng¬ 
land, a disgrace to the Jaws, and a/]isgrace 
to those by whom they were administered. 
The lord chancellor on a former occasion 
had said, “ Why did not h know of these 
cases before He Imd kno^^vn of tliem 
aince, and he (Mr. B.) did not find from 
the keeper of ^ic prison, that the learned 
lord had interfered to rcstoie these wretch¬ 
ed persons to liberty, to their families, 
and to the world. It was high time, then, 
that something should be immediately 
ilone, or the law’s d^ay*’ would drive 
fbam to madness, or consign them to tlid 
jfrave. Whether his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment intended to make any regulations on 
tbiaaubnect he could not tell; but the .lord 
chttlGailor was bound to consider it; and 
if neglected it any l/fngcr 

it woum be a great brepch of'^hii legal 
duty [Rcdr, hearl^. r 

Sir r. 6if'deit cQuId not restrain h» 
ffielings on haar^gsuch melcmcholy ci^ 
jStated. That a man sbov^ld be imprison- 


do f very thing in his power to relieve 
them. 

Mr. Bennel saiJ, it was a mere mockery 
to talk of presenting petitions to the court. 
Some of them had no means of doing this, 
and to others no attention whatever had 
been paid. Their cases wpre well known, 
and they oaght to be restored toTTiberty 
[Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Lamb thought it a great‘hardship 
that persons, after purging the contempt, 
should be detained in confincinent for 
costs. He saw no reason why the provi¬ 
sions of the insolvent debtor's act should 
not be extended to these cases, as well as 
to all those of common law. 

Ordered to ho on the table, 

ry 

Mr. Cannintg’s Embassy to Lis¬ 
bon.] Mr. Lambtoiiy in rising to submit 
a motipn to the House ou the subject of 
the Mission to ‘Lisbon, said, that if ever 
there was a subji'ct vhicli deserved the 
consideration of the House, it \va<; that 
which he had now to bring before them. 
It was one which had occupied the atten¬ 
tion, and drawn down the i^eprohation of 
dhe public from the very first moment of 
its occurrence; but that feeling had been 
strengthened by the disclosures which had 
lately I}een made of the communications 
which had taken place on the subject of 
the Portuguese embassy, previously to the 
appointment of the right non. gentleman. 
He could not here avoid remarking on the 
ineffectual attempt to withhold the com¬ 
munications with Mr. Sydenham, and tjhua 
to giv€^ a most unfair ex-parte impression, 
by keeping out of sight the informaUdn 
ttiost ei^entiai to a correct judgment ^iof 
th^case.'’ 

What he should now do waS| to stmnit 




a 6 ii»ploL 6 t^mc 4 t of facts, 
iJrM 

iV?fnotti^' Ho dJil i)Ot <5bnf 



to*tiu5; 

chi8!b%\. , , , . 

tww riidtroii as an attack u{K)n an 
aivftftiat^ fi>r tfle.(*(#diict oflhut indiyidtxal 
liad Jittivj'to do witli the question, btjit it 
was a charge against his majesty’s 'fni- 
nisttTS of delinquency, by which, in his 
opinion, they had subjected themselves to 
'an imjteacbmcnt (if that was not an obso*- 
lete proceeding)—*a charge of a criminal ^ 
inisapplication of the public money for ' 

_ _ oni. _ ' 






taxation, "of the 

this : in u^r^gotiAtion wr" 

tercel into by the* mimst^rs^' .'fol, 
purpose of dbtainihg'tlie co-oj>erhtibj 
the right hon. gentV*man’opposite 
Canning), and Ins friends fn both tii 
On the I^Dtli of Juno; that nogociatfc^^M 
brought to a successful issue, Nllr 
being appointed ambassador to LI 
Mr. f luski^son surveyor-gencrid «f^ 

tnas< 



the most corrupt private purpose*}. Tl>e and Forests, and Mr. Wcllcslty Fqle ir 
motives of the right hon. gentleman (Mr ter of the Mint. On the .'lOth of July, t]be 
in this transaction he should , member for Liverpool^moved for a now 


Canning.) in this transaction he should , member for Liverpool^ 
not attempt to discover ; ' ihosc of tin* mi- ' writ ih thcVooni of hib fiicnd Mr. Iluskis- 
nistry ivcre sufficiently apparent, and he jow, on the appointment of that gi'iid'eman. 
should be nnwoitjiy of the charaeteiiof^n , The motive* asbigned for the apfiointmcnt 
independent representati\ e of the peiqJTj;, ^ of an ainba'^Siidor to Lisbon bad-been two 
if he heMt.it^d to call I’or the judgment oi‘' di^^ptUches from lord Strangfofd, fllC mi- 
the House on the c<Mi4luct to which those * mster at the dour^, of Brazil, to viscouut 


moiivcb Iiad given 


lespecting 


the intention of 


(’li'^lieroagh 
the fWioce regent of Portugal to return 
to h.urope. TIk* fust of thcse'dispatcljes 
Ind been received qn tlie of A‘prjU> 

l the second on tlie iluth df ’Al^j^L 
As tiie^sc were the only on 

which the measure rested lie 
read them. TJieiirst was in these w.g):q$: 

I sliO'iId i.iil in my duty, did'^r^bt 
carnc*iJy i\‘Cv)cimciid to the cdnsfdefa(f6n 

frfu- 


omi 


rise. It wu'^ now for 
the House to diow that their pn)fcssi/)!is 
of ccoin/in}' were not ernp*y sounds ; and 
they would not, Ik* trotted, forego the ap- 
prob^iiion of liieii corist»tii( nts—their b‘^bt 
rewiiid - fc»j;Ahc :>rike nf Jliclte^ing the 
culpahli* and interested delniqiiLncy of 
iiiinisttM's, and of pre^pping "p a .sbtcin i 
of mea^'iiro'’ already dencuiu(dl)y the! 
people as lu.'noos and oiiprcf’sj.e. | 

This was r»ot the time n hen tliis j of his roy.d In'ghness’s governments^ 

transaction had ht\'n inaug i! e -.ihjec t ol ; fpcctly rcinrn to Lurope of the JtVt 
disciiS'.i'm, and witino and v\it!mut. tho..u I giu'^e royal faniily. The prince’j 
wails it had been ri ^^r^rded as a men an c Meedings, and those cd'every member 
resorted to, parcly fn tiio puvp(>-i nf sup- j family, arc earnest 1} in favour of this itVea* 
plying tlie vveaknes^ ofiniinsicis h} e.nling buie. Some degree of apprehension Ui^y, 
to ti)ei»’ a‘;sistaiice the talents of liio rigiit j perhaps,^operate upon the mind of the 
hon. gentleman—talents ino useful in¬ 
deed to languisli in ol^scu.ity:* it had 
every win re Ik'cn aoserted, •iTiat there 
were no public grounds for Fending cn 
amba.ssador to Lisbon altci tlic conclusion 
of the peninsular wai, that it was a tlis- 
gracclul wi\stc of the public money apd 
solely to be attributed to the lowest Spe¬ 
cies of political barter, and ititriguS, 

That ihi^ was true, he had never doubted ; 
but had ha ever entertained any doubts, 
they w ould now ha\e been iMtiipl&tely re¬ 
moved by the papers u hieh haa been laid 
before the Hnu^e. Those papers proved, 

« at the mission to Lisbon was under* 
ken with no pro*pcct of advantage to 
the intercbtb of this country in its pofilical 
or coinnkM'cial relations—hut vrith a view 
;^oIely to (hr political, and lie might almost 
Bay, comiiierciitl advantages of We rhi* 
nbters tliemselve*, and that tft 

^*********^ 


princtf hiui.-eir, to prevent him from coti»- 
irg forward as eagOily .'js the other Lpidi- 
vidinls of the royal family wovld v^ish,' 
but this sentiment would be tfa'sHy’re- 
moved; a^d his roya} JngUriCsls has hk* 
plicitly stated to me, that as s6oh as CVbr 
Great Britain declares tTTat liis 'retU^n jto 
Portugal is necessary, he will adccde 'to 
any intimation to that'eflect.” "*' 

Thi% it would be.observed, edhtamed 
merely a dcchratiitu of ih‘c line! of policy 
which lord Straxjgrv.'» d' had thoti^hr'^t^lo 
adopt. Tlie next, d^ispafeh 'w^recced 
on the 2‘Jth of Augilst, jmd Was irr ^ 
words: • ‘J.'' ' 

• “ The glotlpas'^vente^vhicirhove giyto ^ 
peace and inddpend^ircd' to , 

reViNedJn tlaJbd bf thd^ p^fn^06 
ail those eageridesitfis to fevi^it his 
country, whi£h had; bif^q ' for a tiina'kM)-' 
pressed., ttts fjlyar iii^hhess haV lately 
doho me ihe to state bis %nkiait9 

- (M) . . ’ 
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hope tlmt Great Britan will iacilUatc the 
eomplction of his wishes upon this subject, 
and that he may return to Portugal under 
the same protection as that under which 
he left it. And his royal highness luis, 
during the last week, intimated to me 
four or five lin\cs, as well publicly pii- 
vately^ that in‘case Cireat llritam should 
fiend a squadron of ships of war to this 
place, for the purpose of escorting his 
royal highness to Euro{) 0 , it would be 
articularly and personally gratifying to 
is royal highness that —— ■ — - should 
be selected for tin's service.’^ 

The blank, he believed, hod been filled 
up by* the name of sir Sidney Smith. 
Now, oil one or other of the dispatches 
which litT’had read, the appoiutmtnt of 
the Lidbon ambassador niu&t have been 
founded, if it had any tbundatioii but the 
desire to find an oppointmcTitfor the right 
hon. gentleman, it was ascertained', lliat 
in the interval between the 2lth of Apiil 
and tile ‘^ 6 th of August, no communitMi'on 
had been made from ,»lie rortugnode am¬ 
bassador to our governmcrit: an aJtlivss 
had been loi all the commuipealions 

from the Poitugucse ambassador rtspect- 
ing the return of the pimce regent of 
Portugal, and the an&uor was, tliat no 
Written communicntiou Jiad btieii mado. 
ludeed, he could prove at tlic bar, that 
npt only had the Poitugucse minister! 
made no rommumcaiion of the probability j 
of the rc'tuin of the prince of Brazil, but 
he had asserted, that tlie govcrnmVnt bad 
quite iniMindoi^tood the intention of bis 
master. The appointment could not ba\e 
been in consequence of llie di.spaicb re 
ceived m April, for it was on the (ij^h of 
June that IN/r, Sydenham was appointed, 
and on the LSth of^Jnl}^ when the noble 
lord opposite liad written to jMi’- Syden¬ 
ham, telling hiii^tliat he could not antici¬ 
pate any public grounds why he (Mr. S.) 
should not confine iiimself within his 
ordinary allowances, ho of course could 
have liad no contemplation of iivy such 
ointment. It wasstif! more impo-'si- 
tliat the appointment could iiave been 
occasioned by the dispatch received on 
t&i 0 ‘$l 6 th of Atigust, for that was «a month 
the appointment of the right hon. 
g^tt^itian had been announced to the 
the new^spapers. He supposed 
It would contended djat, thc^ ap- 

{ lointment tSpd not take place until it was 
brmally nhtiounced in the 'Gazettc«-the 
evidenlia rci, the prevtous notoriety of the 
trauseiction, was a sufficient contradiction 


of any such ideai and he did not think any 
of the ministers would stand forward in 
their places and asseit, fhat the appoinN 
ment did not'take place in July. But if 
the right lion, gentlerrihn lind rtally been 
appointed for the purpose of uelcoming 
thi prince regent on his return, by what 
pretence could the appointment bo justi¬ 
fied in August, when the fleet intended to 
convey the prince of Brazil to Europe did 
not sail till the 2 l)th of October?’ it was 
morally impossible, therefore, that his 
royal hit:hni‘ss could have reached 
Europe till the month of May following, 
lie should now call the attentiao of the 
House to the expenses of the mission 
On the IStli of July, 1814, lord Castle- 
had wrltte*n a lctW?r to Mr. Syden¬ 
ham, then the minister at Li.^hon, In which 
he slated, ihat^'t vw.s the Piince Regent’s 
phsiMiie, that the oq)enM.> of the mission 
should be reduced.to ihe lowest sc.ile, and 
slating, ihat he could mu contemplate any 
reasons ior continuing the scale of expen* 
diture winch had been eilupted during the 
peninsular lie had hc^m lalhof sur¬ 

prised to find this cconemicKi disposition 
in any pi odncimn of tlie mibli^ hnifs, but 
[ ids .suipri.',c uuh ol shoit dmation, for only 
ten days after Ah. Sydenham bad been 
[ reduced to a salary of 5/200/, a year, the 
light lion, gentleman uas appointed arn- 
biiSiiulor c\ti.loidmory nitb a salary of 
Ticaily tieblc that amount. On the 31st 
ol October, in the absence of the noble 
lord (Castlcrca^h) at the congress, 
loril Bathurst uriite to Mr. Canning, then 
ill Engl.md, to inform him that he was to 
be allowed a-y^ar on the same 

groLindsi on wlir'ch Air. Sydenham had 
been limiicd to 5/200/, Why such a 
change had taken place in the allowance 
to the minister, while no change had 
taken place in the circumstances of the 
embassy, and when no chance existed of 
the irqmcdiate return of the piincc of 
Brazil to Europe, yet remained to be ex¬ 
plained. The expense of sir Chailes 
Stuart had been referred to, but that 
cou’d form no precedent for the expen¬ 
diture of the right hon. gentleman. The 
whole of sir Charles Stuarts expenses 
were occasioned by the peninsular w^y. 
He actually held the reins of the Portu¬ 
guese governnunit. He was a member he 
believed the sole cHicient member of the 
regency*, and was forced to incur the 
whole of his large expenditure, to dis- 
c^rge flia high official duties of his situa- 
tiqqi—But the case was very different when 
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the war had ceaaccl, and when the ambas* 
sador was no lon/^cr a mqmbi^r of the Por¬ 
tuguese goveinrucnn On the SOth of 
May 1815^ the riglit lion, gentleman had 
found out a reason for tliis increased scale 
of allowance. In a letter to the noble 
lord (Castlcrcagh) of that date, he stated, 
that the lank of aiubassfidor, wliich 
could make no praclic,d difi'erence in ck- 
pensc's, of which the salary (v^)^cthera& 
ambassador or as envoy) supplied only a 
part, was politically important, as coun¬ 
terbalancing the positive loss of rank and 
influence, viliicli would otherwL^e have 
been occasioned by»thc BritMi niinhter’s 
being no longer a member of the re¬ 
gency.” The rn^ht hon. gentJernan had 
by that time forgotten the letter of^Jofd 
Castlereagli, in vililch Mr. ^^ydenlianifwas* 
dux’ctcd to uducc hi^» expenses to the 
lowest ■•‘cale. Ue srcnied to have taken 
a forinei suggestion of his noble friend— 
to have two stiings to his l)Ow'’—for 
when he w'as foreecl to acknowledge that 
tlieobjict of |ns mi^ijon liad ceased, as 
there was no .jSri»b ibility of flic jn’ince of 
Praxil’s ri^Srn to ICumpe, he euntnved 
to discover, tli.it it was eNSfnitial to the 
liLical wcKaic of England, that Ins salary 
should be continued ; In' cbscovered, in 
shnit, tliat as sir Cluirles Stuart had a 
large rillowiince, l)eea«use he w js a member 
of the regenev, so lie (the right hon. gmi- 
llcman) ought to have a largo allowance, 
becausi' he was nut a inemliei of the re¬ 
gency [IK ai ! and»a laugh !]. 'ihoj 


amassed a sufficient suni) or when a placd 
was provided for hiin> or when the job be*- 
camc too glaring and called forth the pub^ 
lie ct'iisure, he left the important businei^, 
of fhe Lisbon mission under the solo 
guidance of a charge tP aflairesj ftud duf*- 
ing the whole of this mission, the only 
duty perfontued by him was a spcecli to 
the factory [Hear! and a laugh], T8f5 
defenders of this mitvsion had talked of 
tlie efforts which the right hon. geiulcHiab 
had made to complete the abohiion of 
the slave trade; and one of his friends, on 
a iouncr occasion, hadi^d, ** that if there 
was tlx' leiAt chance that the aholilion of 
tIie/»iavo trSde would be acceiepted by 
this measiye,«(:hc opposers of the appoint¬ 
ment of the right hon. gentleman should 
pause before they called on the country 
to pronounce 4t a gross and scandalous 
juh.”^ lie could *prove, howexcr, that 
since ^)e appointment of the right hon. 
gentloinan, the iiade of Portugal in human 
ilrsh had increased instead oi decreasing; 
and tifat not one sin/fle favourable decla- 
lation was procarod from the l^ortugueso 
goveiniirenL bv the efforts of The Ambas¬ 
sador, 

Under all these considerations, ho called 
on tile I loose to come to a decision' OH 
llie incnls ofthc case. He had now to put 
to the test the sincerity-of the professions 
of the House, of economy and vigilance 
over the extravagant conduct of ministers. 
He showed them a case in which the pub¬ 
lic money liadbccn most culpably and dis- 


rest ol Idler oi I he i«ght lion. g(?nllc- 
man’s uas uonnpoi t mt, except as it dis¬ 
played for finance, v.liich, aVhoegh 

in tins instance elicited f?)r his, owmi ad¬ 
vantage, It was to be Jjoped he would 
hencedonvard contribute to the public 
service, and in suppoit of his friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer in this season 
of financi.il trdHcuUy. 

PVom all these documents it was evident# 
that tiu' plain and almc^^t avowed purpo-c I 
of the mission w'as, to })n)curc a place for 
the right lion, genilcmaii. He wa**there- I 
fore PL'iit, witli a salary of 11.000/. a-year 
to a cajn’ial wdicrc there was no court, and 
to which, even while it had a court, no 
ambas.iador had been sent for almost a 
centiiiy. He supciseded a deserving 
servant of the public acting there, as envoy 
with a .^alaiy of 5,000/. a-ydar.-—He said, 
superseded designedly, tor Mr. Syden¬ 
ham's intention gf resigning wms not 
known to ministers when they made 
Canning’s appointment^ and When he naiH 


grac'jfuily squandered ;—no sort ol neces¬ 
sity lintl bticii shown in the papers which 
the government Imd submitted as their 
j'lbtiffcation ; on the contrary, every docu¬ 
ment tended to prove mo.?t cleaily that in 
no one iinsti^ice had they more abused the 
c ipfidencc reposed in them by parliament 
than in the present. If, ifrtlicse limes of 
distress and discontent, it was important 
for tlic Hou.se to acquire a reputation 
forstiicj public virtue, and incoiruptibi- 
lity, they would imn'k their scn.ee of tliis 
proceeding, and snow the people that they 
still retained within themselves the means 
of satisfying their just claims, and of pro¬ 
tecting them against the culpable ami 
profligate extravagance of ministers. *IIe 
should move the following Resolutions : 

1. *.;* That it appcaiiB to this House, that 
on the 38th of ^uly I81L lord viscount 


on the 38th of puly I81L lord viscount 
Castlereagh addressed an official dispatch 
to Tiipmos Sydenham, esq,, then his ma¬ 
jesty minister at Lisbon, acquainting 
him that it was die command of his roym 
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liighness the Prince liegent, that during | knowledge: .the case, indeed, was very 
his residence at the court of Portugal, he | much otherwise; and so far from having 
should confine his personal expenses within | withheld any paper relating to Mr. Syden- 
his ordinary allowances os envoy extraor- 1 ham, lie had felt much relieved by their 
dinary and nniu^ter^pienipatentiary, viz. I production. The fact was, that the hon. 


dySOO/. per annum : that he had directed 
Mr. Ciisainajor to lose no time in remov¬ 
ing tlie inisMon from the Jioubc of tlie 
marquis de Pombal, and that he could not 
anticipate any public grounds for continu¬ 
ing. the, expenditure of Ins majesty’s ser¬ 
vants at Lisbon on the scale on^which it 
had been conducted dutiiig the war in the 
peninsula. 

2. V I'lial it apjK'.irs that sunder the 
l)l*etcncc of congiafLiJiiting the princq of 
brazil, on Iiis itMurn to Ins mapvc dorni- 
XtioOsS, ihc liglit h./i).(ieorge Canning was 
appointed unibassador extraordinary to 
tjhe court of idsbon, witlir the increased 
emoluments and ullowdnccs bclongjng to 


geptleman had first called for information 
connected wdth the embassy to Lisbon, 
and had never demanded any retrospective 
documents ; aderwards he called dor in¬ 
formation on the dispatch forwarded to 
Mr. Sydenham, which was immediately 
afi'orded; and then the question was, 
whether'tliere was any ground for expect¬ 
ing the letiirn to Europe of the prince of 
the Brazils: but the, view taken by the 
hon^ gentleman so far from leading to any 
just conclusion, had embarrassed rather 
tR*an'facilitated the disc5ssioii. 

IVfore he came to the principal ques¬ 
tion, it was neccssaiy lo separate from jt 
an imputation, that a measure had been 


the charge on these broad and distinct 
grounds; and if he was not satisfied lliat 
the expense in question was perfectly jus¬ 
tified by the circumstances that occasioned 
it^ he would not attempt a vindication of 
the transaction. Considering the situation 
he held in the government of the country, 
lie Sloped he slioulJ not incur any chaigc 
of |)resumpiion if he felt willing to take 
tho whole responsibility of the transaction 
on himself. At setting otit, ^ihen, he 
should disclaim any tlisingenuousness that 
might have been iqiputed to him in the 
withholding from the House papers and 
facts more peculiarly <,within his own 


ccbtary expense to the country. The 
hon. member had i^upported this imputa¬ 
tion by drawing a comparison between 
the exocnseS of the emba&sy, and'vhose 


that character, viz. S,20()/. as salary, | engaged in, calculated to produce unne- 
6,000/ as extraordmaiies, 1,500/. as out¬ 
fit, and 3,180/. as plate money, amount¬ 
ing. in the v>hole t(/thc sum of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds. 

Wi at such, an appointihent, on 
a scale of expense, appears to this 
incunsisterU with the recorded de- 
c|iii|:ation in loid Castlcrcagh’s dispatch to 
Sydenham, of the J8th of July 18H ; 
uncalled for by any change m the 
circumstances of the mission subsecjuent 
to Mr. Sydenham's appointment; and has 
been attended with an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable waste of the public money.” 

The first itesolution having been put, 

Lord C ustlvrengh said, that i\t ^lie hon. 

g ntleman had staled tho question to the 
ousc, be had founded on an historical 
uarrativc a charge lUgaimst ninisters of ex¬ 
travagant expeiulitLire, not called for by 
the expediency of tho public service, but 
highly,delrinvi«tal to tho positive interests 
of the country. He was hajipy to meet 


awing a compai 
* expenses of the emba&sy, 
incuircd by Mr. Sydcnhaml^-a compari¬ 
son that was in no wise fair. In the first 
jilaoo, the sum mentioned as the arnbas- 
Hudor’s allowance, included extraordina- 
rics: and so far from the salary amount¬ 
ing to 14',0(K)/. a year, it did not*exc<„ed 
8 ,‘i(K)/. if theS'e exlraordinancs were de¬ 
ducted; and 8,2(X)/ was no more than 
was usually granted in all foreign missions. 
If the bon. gC'hlleman wished to know 
what was the utmost expense ot the mis¬ 
sion, he would find that the ambassador’s 
allowai,ice, witli tlic extraordinarics, in¬ 
creased qs ihe)^ were by all the ciicum- 
stances which at that time tended to raise 
them, did not exceed in amount what 
the committee in J815, on the civil list, 
had recommended, and the House had 
ardopted, as expedient at Lisbon, not for 
m embassy, but for a mission of the se¬ 
cond order. The statement, therefore, 
made by the hon. gentleman was not fair; 
but before he went into the question, 
whether a change had been necessary in 
the establishment at Lisbon, he thought 
it necessary to correct the statement, that 
the last mission had been arranged on a 
scale of unusual expense. With respect 
to the charge itself, it was quite clear 
that, in his letter of the 18th of July 
1814, he had laid Mr. Sydenham under 
injunetjons to confine his expenses as 
^ 'mudi as (lossible; but he did not say that 
j^^es might not occur in which it would 
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be nocpft 9 ery'tc^ Alter the ik^Io ef exfuen^' sonce was ctnlMirraB^^ to All the coneetrA.^ 
diture ; on tho*^ iK>ntraify 9 he couM fuUy of the state,* and the e^tei'tiona made by 
jiatHV an olpfironeh' in tlie scale of hxpen'« us for Portugal herself.. Indeed, thedulco^ 
clituiv to that incurred by sir Charles of Wellington had encountered scriou^ / 
Stuart. But Avhat was the case when he difficulties from this circumstance during' 
wrote to Mr. Sydenham ! He had written the last years oF the wnr, on qoesti|pi^|t 
without any knoiiledge of the peculiar that could not be decided without refer- 
local circumstances of IJsbon, without ence to the prince ol Portugal, This was 
knowtiif; that Mr. Sydenham had been at a period when the war was carried 0 ^ 
writing to him on the judgment of the with vigour; but when it ceased, 
duke of Wellington, that he must be rassnients were felt all over Europe frotti' 
ruined by his situation at Lisbon unless the absence of this prince. In 1S14, se- 
tlio government allowances were in- rious difficulties had arisen at the peace 
creased. He put it,'then, to the House, of Paris; nor did they •terminate there, 
w'hether there weie not circumstance^ but weie experienced at th^ con- 

connected with the local siraation of Lis- rc.v'of Vieiina; and tlicqiiestiom> touche 
bnn—the price of provisions, the neccs-| ing Portugal •could not be satisfactorily 
sity of keeping up appearances—| settled. 'I'hc same difficulties recurred in 
might lender it expedionl lo raise tli« ai-*j the campaign of tlic second war and the 
lovvancc'^ beyond wha^lie had calculated i endeavour to bMiig: the Portuguese troops 
on. I ie had written, too, to Mr.tiydcnham to the^aid of tlie oilier failed, because the 
at a time when there was no couit at Lis- regeno^* could not authorize such amea- 
{^on, and no immediate expectation of the sure without suilicient instructions. The 
return of a court, lie would a^k, tlieiefore. House would ihorcfore, see tlie necessity 
whether with a view to welcoming home there Vas of prcs>ing the return of the 
the sovereign of the country, it was not prince to Europe; and there had been 
the dut}’* of tiis majesty's iiiiiusters to con- i every reason to suppose that TRe jtrmco 
sidcr how far the expenses should be in- ' had designed to revisit Portugal as soon AS 
creased when a mission was sent for tlie tliero wat: any certniiity of his not being 
e'xprcss piirpo^ie of th.it welcome? The again disturbed. It was trutf, lliat in the 
scale of expLMises, therefore, rccom- letter of the ISth of July, he (lord C.) hod 
mended to ]Mi. Sydenham, was not a fair stated, that no change was anticipated, 
ground of comparison. J?Ir. Sydenimm but he did not contemplate any certainty 
had hcen sent on a mi^Mon to the re-- that circumstances miglit not occur which 
gency, and not to the prince of tlic coun- would justify a different scale of expendi- 
try; he had been .sent oil a mission of the ture ; and if the hon. gentleman argued, 
second mder, mid not on fin embassy; that government did not contemplate the 
and the w hole expense of the lust embassy possibility* of the piince’s return, he was 
did not exceed thenmount allowei^by the j t‘nlircly wrong: for, they had long becrt 
House, and iheiefou', li^he IniJ not yet | m earnest hope and confidence that such 
justiih il the embassy on j'ohtieal grounds, an event woufd occui* That hope had 
he triisied he had rescued it lioni the been much* incicased aflter the peace of 
charge ol wanton expenditure. l*aris in 1811’, because one of the causes 

Having I bus relieved the question of that had prevented a rcAfTh to Europe 
the irnimtatfon of disingenuousness, and was the um^ett]cd .state of the continent, 
of the chiirge of expense that had bceif subject to every kind of casualty. Butiti 
brought against his majesty’s mini.sters, July, af^ir the peace had been established, 
lie should call the attention of the House the government thought the probability 
to an exphination of the grounds that had of the prince's return rnucli increased. 
induc*nl them to advice the special mission As to the mission having been deter- 
to Lii»l)on, for tlie purpose of welcoming mined,on in the middle of July, before 
the prince of Brazils on his return to any communication had been received 
Europe. T!ie whh of thi.s government, thi; prince’s intentions; if the lion, gentle** 
that the prince of the Brazils should re- man looked, be would find, there was a 
turn to Europe, had not been expressed comirunicatiqp in a letter received froifi 
for the first time, at the period^ to which the prince of Portu^l, dated the 2 nd of 
the papers on the table related. It had April, expresfiy mentioning the prospect 4 . 
been repeatedly utiged, that th; [wcscnce of tho prince*s return; and that the cause 
of the sovereign was essential to th^ his delay was only the unsettled state 
tercsts of his country, and that his of Europe. That letter gave additional 
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confidence to the hope, that when his royal family of Portugal to their European 
royal highness learned the event of the dominions, with those Oemonstrations of 
peace in 18H, he would immediately re- respect which such an occasion required, 
turn. In answer to the express question Ti was for this purpose that tl\c appoint- 
put by the hon. gentleman, he could truly ment hi question had been made. As to 
elatp, that the embassy to Lisbon had not tlif* propriety of such an appointment he 
determined on by him till the 8th had not heard any thing to show, that it 
or 10th of August, at which time the was not necessary that it should Iiave been 
prince’s, return was thought probable; on such a scale. His right lion# friend 
and it was considered what sort of a mis- would never Iiave been asked to undertake 
sian should be sent out to welcome him the duties incident to such an appoint- 
hack. But the matter w'as not fixed till ment, were it not that, for other motives, 
the 26th of August, when the letter was ho had resolved to visit Portugal, even 
r^eived from lord Strangford tvhich left long before the appointment was deemed 
nib dotibt on the minds oF his nihjt^ly’s mi- necessary by the Ikitish cabinet. Al- 
nlaters. , Did the lion, gcnilemari tl^unk tliough, for some time previous to the ap- 
that his majesty’s miiiisti rs Would dispatch poiulment, government had reason to 
a squadron across the Atlantic for an cx- tWnC that the prince regent of Portugal 
cuse to set up an individual in an em- intcisdod to refciirn to Lisbon, vet it would 
bassy, hnd expose themsclws to obloquy ? have been rather iiniusnf d)K.* t(» have made 
He was certain that the hon. gentleman any arrangement lor his reception by ap- 
could not be sincere. There wasosonic- pointing an ambassador until tlicMuost po- 
tbing so ludicrous in such a supposition, sitivc assurance was given that tlu* Piince 
that he should think he wasted the time of Regent was actually ccmiing. \\ hen such 
the House if lie atteVnpted to argufe any assurance was received, and not till then, 
further on the question.* His majesty’s it was that Ids right lion, friend was ap- 
mifiitst6’rs f^d been persuaded that it was pointed. 

thv prince of Brazil’s intention to return As to the motives which accelerated or 
tQ Europe. They might, perhaps, be retarded the departme of Iils right hon. 
charged with believing what they wished ; friend from England, they were quite of a 
but So firmly did they credit it, that they different nature; but the facts leJatingto 
had been anxious that his return should it were these. In Augui-t, when news was 
be attended w'itli the highest marks of re- received that the prince regent was just 
spcct in their power. He should have on the eve of setting out from the Brazils, 
thought; it a most unpardonable* neglect lord Bathurst, on the very day (hat this 
on the part of the government it’ such a news anived, scifc instructions 10 have a 
measure had not bcLMi adopted, especially squadron prepared. His light lion, friend 
when the terms ou wiiicli the twa conn- happened at tiiat time to be in the West 
tries i^tood towards each other were con si- of England, and his appointment was 
clcred. Portugal had always been our scarcely /hen thougliL of. In his (loiJ 
firm ally, and its'intcrcstlj had alw^ays C.’s) letter of theof July, he stated 
been our care. But the measure was not that the squadron was then m leadiness, 
confined to ourselves. V»'hat had been but would not be dispatclied till some 
the conduct ^Jrt'rance ? Though it had more certain intelligence was reci ived. 
a rrttssion on the spot, yet it had ?^ent one The instructions of lord Batlniist to the 
of Its first noblemen, the duke of Liixeui- admir&lty were given on the 2(U!i of 
bourg, to congratulate the prince,of Bra- August, when, as lie had ah eady stated, 
<i;t} on his return. Neither had France positive information was at Iasi rtceivcd 
aldfie so acted. The embassy sent by the tha^ tlie prince regent was rctur.dng; 
emperor of Russia to the Brazils hud been and immediately on these instructions 
bri^ally appointed for the same pur- being received at ilu: admiralty, ad- 
and with the same character as our rairal Beresford vvoulil have sailed, but 
ovem In the situation in which we stood that he was delayed for a long time 
with respect to Portugal, not to act as we by adverse winds. It was attempted to 
had done, wqjuld have been mpst improper, found a charge against his riglit lion. fi lend 
ApOciallyjj^Ihc sovefjeign of that country on the delay which took place between 
had sent dn ambassador to^Qur court, lo the time of his appointment and of his 
express his ^tUtUiKlefbr all that England mailing for Lisbon, l^ut did the House 
had done in hia favour. It was the 4uty^i\ygajfr suppose It possiblj that his right 
of government to hail thtf return bf the Tm.^tkikiixd or any other person could have 
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made the necessary preparati<Jng for such have neglected its duty; if it had not.fUtfi 
a mission without^some delay ? Did any, ! an ambassador to Lisbon of sucii 
man suppose it possible that he could have and authority^ and^ in short, a rnfssion irf. 
set out instantly and made his prepare- such a scale as that which had been tkWki 
tions in Lisbon instead of in London? It they would have neglected their duty.*, 
was impossible fur any one who took a just Such being the view which he surt 
view of the circumstances of the case> to the House would take of it, he must meet , 
say that the delay was not necessary and the motion of the hon. gentleman byuiov^ 
unavoidable. ing the previous queslioii. . . 

And *yet these were the grounds on Sir Francis Uvrdcti observed, that i^it; 
which this calumnious charge was prefer- was the object of iho noble lord, 
red. -For bis own part, he must enter his seenaed to be, to involve the question 
plea against the unfair and inflamed view fore the House in obscurity, so as to 
which the hon. gentleman endeavoured to draw attention from the (jcal merits of the 
make the-House take of the qucbtion, as case, i\o faUure had, he believed,•been 
related to the expenses of the mission, mor^'ompletc than that which had been 
The facts on this part of the subject were witnessed upoq the present occasion. To 
grossly misrepresanted, for the rnisnio# the clear distinct and able statement, of 
of Mr. S}dtMiliain was in truth more cx- the hon. mover, the noble loid had, ill- 
pensive than that of his right hon. friend, deed, made a mpst ineflicient reply; for 
Tlio prv)of of tliis was to4)e found in the ac- to tlie noble lord’s explanation of the mia* 
counts, and to them he must refer tlic take sS^casually committed with respect 
lloitsc fnr the lefutation of all that was to the production of a certain letter, that 
ufged on this part of the question. If mistake was in fact of no consequence ta 
theic' was any fjiiilt to be found wiili the the merits of the question, whether the 
mission, it was not his light ]ion. friend, prince regent of the Brazils really in- 
but himself and his colleagues in office, to tended t<3^ return to Portugal 
whom the House must impute the blame, the appointment under consideration tookr, 
The British cabinet made this appointment, place, ITpon this subject it appeared that. 
becau^e, in tlu ir conscience, they believed a ver}' intelligible hint w.as communicated 
that the prince regent of Portugal would to ministers, with regard to the BegepFa, 
come. If the hon. gentleman could, from intention, which tho}' intirely slighted ^ fbt 
the documents before the •House, con- notw ithstanding that hint, the right 
\ince himself that by the mission an gentleman was appointed ambassador .to 
unnecess^.ry expense to the country was Lisbon for the professed purpose of 
wantonly incurred—that tjie design was to ceiving the Regent, at a co.isidcrable CX- 
create a mission for so base a purpose as pensc to this country. The noble lord 
tlmt of ;;iving any political lacility to any had talkedTi good deal about the state 
iavoLirtd individiud—if siu h a conviction Europe, in order to show liie necessity of 
could 1)0 wionglit in the mind of the hon. this appointment; but upon this point he 
gcntlem.m, ii uould only evince Estrange could not distinetly understand what the 
pcrver-.KMi of mind. But, certainly, no- noble lord ny?ant; for he had stated no 
thing v^icli the hon.genlleman Itad stated reason';, grounded upon what he called 
could excite any such persuasion in the the state of Europe, to j»aUry such an 
House. In the whole transaction and in expen'.ive appointment. Indeed, the no* 
nil its the House would traco the bio lord bad oilered no reasons upon thO 

motive'* of the British cabinet, and they subject, and tlicrcforc he was a very in* 
would tiiul them the very reverse of those compctcifl advocate.. But although 
which tlie hon. gcMitleman so ui^iirly bad advocate, the* noble lord, it must 
ascribed to tliem ;—they would feel that, if be confessed, had presented some strik* 
under the ciicnmstances of tlic case, when ing characteristics of a good Christian, 
the return of the Portuguese royal family for he Had spoken well of those wlio had 
was announced as certain, and when the spoken ill of him-—and had treated tho^e / 
political situation of Europe so much re- kindly who had dcspitefully used him; he .. 
quired that our relations with tile court of had, indeed, returned good for evil 
Portugal bliould be strengthened, and laugh, and HSar. hear!]. Such an infi».. 
every means aftbrded by the presence of stance of chriottan ffisposition had, 
a British minister to put the energies of deed, been rarely, if ever, witnessed in the 
Portugal in motion*^hat under ilhwi cir- history of political men. The noble lord 
cumstances^ if the British cabinet woald^ ibiad> however, evinced notliing of ' tl^hu^ 
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aUhf^gft'jte bad «ho«r»' sosinudf of 
of 'a; Christian V for the trium* 

'^^pliaift^^oae in which tho nbbie lord had 
'• in alluding to the anjkiiotintMit of 

lion, friend, ife the noble lord 
dWl^d him, WHS' very ihtelh'gibJc. 'fbe 
Jloble lord had, indeed,'some grounds for 
i^Flom{>h. The right hon. gentleman was 
'^kYtoWn to have declared to ins constituents 
e4 '‘LiVefG^l that he could not, con- 
his honour, accept place in 
ebr^upetidn with the noble lord, and what 
could not do, consistently 
his honou^\ it was apprehended he 
not do at all. ]$ut it fscemed that 
desire to do good for the C9untry 
^'WSreariie this obstacle of lipnour, anii the 
’■^fight hon. gentleman was indifced to ac¬ 
cept office under the noble lord. Thus 
'the right hon. gentleman presented an 
'^bxamplc of condescension and forgiveness 
'“which was rewarded bv the forbd’arancc 
%tid panegyric of the noble lord, especially 
'^n''the present disclission. There weie 
’*1^0 views to be lakcrt of a question of this 
'*^a^ure. It w'as very often stateil, that 
ibli3 ttwn had no real view to the public 
‘ride in 'thc course which they puroued, 

XtSA that they were generally influenced 
iil^’pti^fconary motives, right hon. 

iHcmahi vihose conduct was under 
bpsfderation, Iiad frequently and loudly 
;6t^plainrd of this imputation, alleging 

t at It w'as quite unjust thus to stigraati:^e 
C views of public men, while be was al- 
^^ys forward to stigmatize by every means 
^igrhis power tiu; clnracter ot all those who 
fliifibved from him in political cpinion, and 
•^specially the advocates for reform. The 
^'tght hon. gentleman was indeed uniformly 
"heard, like the Pharisee^ in the temple, 

"to express his pleasure that^ he trul}'', in 
hisTconduct, was not like* other men [a 
Jaugh, ancfll^r, hear!]. 13ut againet the 
“'reformers the right hon. gentleman's in- . 

^ective was peculiarly levelled;— Aw they, J 
icording to the right hon. gentleman, 

'bre (Jescrvfog of excry possible censure, 
fet the right hon. gobtleman no doubt 
Adbghttbat he himself, even in this cas.e, 
npt deserving of any censure whatever, 
ight hon. gentleman indeed seemed 
) credit for blameless conduct both 
without that House. NuyJ he 
fetf to think hil8 conduct on all occa- 
faudable. Butliow* stood that 
,* theinstance*under discussion? 



trtuioii, .^and the right ^pn*^gentlkMrh>was 
80 fortuoate as to find that place suitable 
to hiS' views, and tlierelore he proaiptly 
accepted of if. ibr the right IjOik gen- 
tlemati felt it very convenient to accept a 
{Aace with a large salary, where ho had 
nothing'to do, by becoming ambassador 
to a Country where there was ' no court, 
for so it turned out, and yet for \hi^ ap¬ 
pointment the right bon. gentleman i ccelv- 
ed DO Jess than 19,0(Xtf« a year, df the 
appointment of an ambfusador to Lisbon 
were really nGce&sgry» surely it would 
have been time enou^n to make that ap¬ 
pointment when the prince regent, at 
whose court that ambassador was to act, 
^ladf actually returned.! Hut the right hon* 
gentleman wits invested with hi.s appoint¬ 
ment, and in tlie receipt of his salary, be¬ 
fore the fleet had‘Sailed from England to 
bring the prince regent home, ^as well as 
before the intention of the regent to re¬ 
turn was pobitivcly ascertained. ^Vhwt 
could 1)0 advanced or imagined in defence 
of this part of tlie case? The iiobi* loiil 
had no doubt sitated that he expected the 
return of the reagent at the tuiu* thiS ap¬ 
pointment was settled, and this statcme.it 
the noble lord made upon bis conscience. 
What the noliie lord thought or believed 
in his conscience, it was impoSMbie for 
any other mm to say; but this he (tu* 
F. H.) felt himself warranted in asserting, 
that nothing appeared to justify the be¬ 
lief which the pobJe lord had exprcsse\l. 
On the contrary, he could not help cou- 
eidering the appointment, which the 
noble lord professed to ground upon Ins 
consc*icncious belief, as the grosst'st job 
he had*evcr witnessed, and he hud no 
doubt that it so appeared to the country 
at large [flear, hear !J. What, tken, was 
to be'thought oi those who could, for the 
^pnvpode of such a scandalous job, be in¬ 
duced to augment the bmUiens of this 
impoverished country, merely witli r. view 
to conciliate the support of tlie light hon. 
geutleifian, for such was the universal and 
just impression upon the public mind. 
Su^i u transaction could only be n^garded 
as a plain, open, palpable job. Sir iUbert 
Walpole held observed, that evory man 
had his price, he meant in pitrhameat; 
but the nobio lord, who although not so 
old as sir Knbert Walpole, had had more 


j estperience, and had'become more accu- 
hob^;|^ was so fortunate as to have ' ratcly informed, precisely ascertained the 
,cc to ^pose^f, which he calculated ‘ atoount'of the price, *? for bwre he 
would serve to'reconcije the right hoa^^^iemed it'in [^aiauglv und Hoar, 
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h«ar» lieir}3«^Oa d)« mh^ ha couM 
not haavtater la ^moterine' thia traasne* 
tioA^ to borrovr a word often used hy Uia 
nob^lordy as completely disgusting;” 
for what cVnild be more disgusting than to 
aggravate the burthens of u nation so im¬ 
poverished at present, as well as at Ihe 
time the extraordinary appointment tinder 
discusfion took place? l^erefore, when¬ 
ever ho should hereafter hear the right 
hoD. gentleman indulga in his favourite 
system of traducing the reformers, his 
only defence againse such a system would 
be to allude to the mission to Lisbon^ His 
simple reply indee^ would be pecula¬ 
tion-speculation—peculation/* And it 
was no wonder that those who sanctioned 
such peculation should abuse the refoiwi* 
ers. It was no wonder tha| the right horx 
gentleman, in particular, who profited so 
much by such Peculatlbn, should, in prais¬ 
ing the constitution, while he only meant 
to protect its abuses, endeavour to depre- 
\rate those reformers w»ho sought to put 
an end to the system by which he was sus¬ 
tained and enriched. It was no wonder 
indeed timt the right hon. gentleman sliould 
reprobate the advocates for economy, and 
indulge in “ merry descants on a nation's 
woes," while even tliose woes were to him 
a source of wealth. But the public would 
know how to appreciate the right hon. 
gentleman’s motives, as wll as those of 
the noble lord who had evinced so much 
of the spirit of forgiveness upon this occa¬ 
sion. The right hon. gentleman and the 
noble lord had, os well as others, often 
dwelt much upon the value of public cha¬ 
racter. The right hon. gentleman had 
indeed pronounced that «charactel to be 
an important part of tho publicf property, 
and quite essential to the interests of the 
country. But the country would consider 
the estimation which the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman sat ijif)on that character from Iris 
own conduct in the transaction bef^e the 
House. If the value attached to public 
character was to be judged of from such 
conduct, and this cltaractcr was to be 
deemed a part of the public property, be 
was very mudi afroid that tliat property 
was in a state of great jeopardy^ if it was 
not irretrievably gone. For the imputa¬ 
tion which must attach to public charac¬ 
ter from this most disgusting job—which 
WM only a sample of the: system^ •how¬ 
ever yurnislted^ that was continually gx’htg 
on^oouhl not foil to be degradingb .But 
Hie enorraoue expense of sum aijcrii would 
be usefttl ; forit moat enen theses 
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country, and excUa every puUic-eeililM 
considerate man tosIrtt^gJe for the mic¬ 
tion of such an abominable syptensi "ky 
co-operating to reform the constiliil^ 
of that House, to which this, as well it 
every other evil that afflicted the cmatttryv 
was mainly attributable. 

Admiral Bererford felt himself caBad 
upon to state to the House a few fi^pta 
connected with the present question, wi^h 
were within hjs own personal observattilt 
while stationed off the Brazils. In 
month of September, the prince rofinni 
of Portugal desired him^to wait at the ora* 
zils as his foyal highn^s intendec^ to re- 
tur^n his ship to Lisbon, and only waited 
the^rrivai dispatches from thence, to 
fix the time of his departure. Soon alUr- 
wards there was an arrival front Lisbon, 
upon which he waited on the princo' td 
know Iris intentions. His royal higbpsws 
said,*that he waited the arrival of furthet 
dispaftriies, and desired him still tO' wait 
at the Rio. Soon after this time lie 
(Adcpiral B.) was i» very bad health, so 
that he coola i^t personally attend on the 
prince:•however, after some ftvrthgr two 
he sent to know the pleasure of the prhs&e 
when he was again desired to wait, as bts 
royal highness daily expected dispatches, 
which would induce him to go to Lisbon 
in his ship. The prince was then so &ISy 
determined to go, that he asked to be fti- 
formed in what time the passage to Lisboit 
might be made. It was not till the 
of April that the prince sent him a find 
answer that he had determined not to go. 
But for these circumstances, and tlie con¬ 
stant evprossion of the prince, until the 
month of April, of his intention to return 
to Lisbon, lie could assure the House that 
no consideration woulcl have induced hi<n 
to wait at dip Rio, for even five days a^er 
his arrival there. * 

After the speech of sirTSIin Beresford, 
there was a considcrablo pause ui the 
House. At length, no other member olKr- 
ing himeclf, and the question being nbbut 
to be put from tSie Chair, 

Mr. Canning rose, and spoke fieayt^ as 
follows ;-p- 

Sir^ Upon a question which, howOver 
disguised in fonin, I cannot *bdi in 
cecdmon with every member who 
me,—in common with tbs hon. nioy^i o£ 
the resolutioas, hnd in common wii 
hon. baronet, who has fairly slated Aj 
abject, in view*,—to- W an attack 
me in^ividuj^yi 1 trust I, 

(N) 
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able reluctance in pausing beWe I ofFerei j'have o^en dCp^cIre^ and deprecated, and. 

tya^ toithe attention of tbe^House. Sir^ in wafnirrgy I 

hcoMmoi bring myself to beUeve. that. ^1 eoiKbiite^(ttotfot*if»yself but^rehe 
ja^tifU t^^speechea of tbe>bon^mnverand pubh'd good ) to dopfieeat^^aifd'tOf 

bbronet, 1 had heabd tte whole of the practice of* ^aloftiniating' ptlblio Ihieil 
^0 be alleged against me; and yet i on eitlier side of this by ihipOtb4; 

vOaust suppose that, if others intended to to iliem tnotifei ot^abtioO’. tbo 
idd their iref(^ to the accdsatton. 1 most of which would ndrbettblaroced ih 
eupposetliatiinacasein which every thing tercourse of private tilbj If. indeed. 
khat is detm ^ poan.. in character, in repu*- shall be found to have tovi^itad al^daho 
aatimii tond in honour, is at stake, they to tho confidence of the H<0use. thO hoO* 
nrOuWbave bad the fairness to give to the baronet needs not fear that I^^ahalt'again 
ttsouaed an advantage which is not with- offand him by such unpleasant OnimadvOr** 
iicAden fironi the meanest crimtnal. that of sions. But if^ on the other hand. 1 shall 
lieatiitt the whole indictment y> which he be fortunate enough to make •plain to 
ia to i^ad. others**-lhat which I myself confidently 

rafter a year of menape^ and after feel---mj perfect clearness from any of 
liuweinoDtha of proparatioB. from amidst tl{^ imputations attempted to be thrown 
fll the array which 1 see opposed to me, upon me. the hon. baronet may depend 
tliiae ana my only aceusers; it the speeches upon hearing from nm hereafter the same 
adiien 1 have heard, contain the whole of language which 1 hnvc used heretofore, on 
Ibe charges which are to be^rged against this—and on other subjects still more drs- 
aaa.JMcharges. which those who' bring agreeable to the hon. baronet and his 
tlieisi forward state to be directed to no foUowofo. 

fihar object than the public we^. but Sir. the charge which the hon. gentle* 
wilich I know, and which they know, to man’s resolutions involve, is this,—that 
jkf mtpiidfsl to disqualify me for ai^er from the government, being perfectly aware 
aferriog the public with credit to myself or that the prince regent of Portugal had 
0A advantage to the state;—if this be no intention of returning to Europe, pre- 
wibA falls hidsed far short of tlieezpecta- tended a belief in such intentfon, for the 
diaiid excited by such mighty menace and express purpose of corruptly offering that 
|p|Sli^ deliberate preparation! But. Sir. if mission which I ctwruptlyacceptcd. It is 
oot all. if there are gentlemen, who true, that a distinction is most disingenu* 
JieM themselves in readiness to aggravate ously affected to be drawn between the 
dbe, matter preferred against me,—^whose government and me; of which it is hardly 
apaeohea. prepared for the occasion and necessary to say^ that 1 disdain to take 
Wawlhrobbing in their breast, are reserved advantage. It is pretended, that a charge 
tifk I shaU be disabled from janswering is broug^ht forward only against the go- 
Mwm^r4rom such 1 appeal to ihejcandour vernment for making the ofier. but that I 
bClhe House Mcl of the world; deelaring. might *^have accepted that offer—if not 
it to bo understood, both altogethet without blame, at least without 
ikitWifj and without the walls of this absmutc criminality. Sir. 1 disclaim this 
jUmHi, that if I do not refute what they insidious distinction. 1 will allow no such 
WMjf harelftfter advance against roc. it will exception in my favour. As my noble 
bedWse 1 am precluded by the friend has claimed that my qaso shall be 
Mfmtw the House from speaking a second considered as that of the government, so 
erica of No, nol from the Oppoai- Vlo I dedare on my part that tbe case of 
O) sir, 1 am not to be tola that the govermnent is mine. 

' motion consists of r string of resoltt- The first head of charge, therefore, 
jqbilIrTlihat each resoluUon is a separate iminsf the governraent ' nd myself is, 


^g|tte«w>t^and that upon each separate 
eiUNflMt I may speak ;^ut neither are 
JM>«gcua0rs to be told that this is teebni- 
aMij^wiiiionse;-Mth^^ the efieolive debate 


tnat there was no belief on .ne part of the 
government, or on mine, that the prikice 
regent of Portugal intended to return to 
Europe: the second is, that the Urifoldiii 


place upon tlie first resolution, sent to receive and congratulate the^fhinee 
gndtlMliW questionunon (hat resolution regent on bis yeturn was on a scMo'hf un- 
the vot^ 1 ahoold be beard neoessaryv unexampled, profiigate prodi- 
follow,^io very little galicy. To both those issues/disiinctly. I 
pMfROfdiblil la i d i > c meewi to pleads Ail that 1 requ^t^ offttole 

.wJUiLihft 4:koiu berondti that )i wbo are loJudge asqis, kdOp 
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Aefli«t «f9io-iaiu«»^fqiBrM0 in |h«ir toipdm ‘ was caaceWeilii X vwfMis^in thar Sm;sn 
ijiait tbev wHl nt^ oonfoiutDd them aslian (so for as 1 knen^) l^e•anntto<^S4. 
baaii inauitriaudy done in the speechee of The first knowledge bad rOA Nwd* 
the hon» gpenUeoian^ and the hon. baronet, from a note of vBsy nobte fir{and>i iadMult^ 
Ifafrandwerepurposed-^iftbegovemmeiit a cop; of the dii^atcfa f^dneSshdicsttSbiw 
did not belicYo in the return of the rd^ol lord Bathurst; informuig' 
family of PortugaU-there is crimeenou^ dispatch was to be laid beiere 
for an knpeachnyent, if you will^ wim<* of Commons; and dedring^ito^^luf^ 
out entering into the question of expense, whether there were any papeirbrbfnl&n{ 
la that case the eii^ease of one farthing might wish to be produced ia<ordm;}M 
was too mucht But if on the contrary, meet the charge, whatever it naghtSubi^ 
Che government was sincere in its belief of which appeared, by the cedL fisr (liie«t^ 
the occasion for the appointment when patch, to be meditated agamst me. 
they made it, and I, when I accepted it, was a courtesy which nit; noblafriqpd^^i^ 
then the question df expense is indeed a any mmister, would have equallysbewii la 
fair subject of parliamentary jealousy (I any^ther in^tmlual meni^ wllbo,par'' 
am far from denying that it is 8o)< Igit liamentary attack; andX onljmentioinil^ 
the amount of that expense must be esti# as aiFording a strong proof of tlieraiiicoiify 
mated, with releience to its objeQt,-^and of my noble friend’s belief thft tlmpepikt 
not upon the unfair ami fallacious assump- first produced was that whim hdd hste 
tipn that there was no occasion for any niovod for by the faon. gentleiaaii»> ^liOiid 
expense at all. Strangford’s dispatch teing (as^ 4 Ipsw 

• As to the first point, if 1 were pleading said ) the only document that I’haj^pei s dt 
for myself alone, all that it would be ever ^ ba^ seen, mlating to the 
necessary for rnc to do, wou^d be to refer 
to one only of the papers before tlie 
House;-*the extract of lord Strangford’s 
dispatch to lord Castlereagh, dated Rio 
de Janeiro, June Slst, ISH. It is in 
these words:-— 

The glorious events which have given extremely desirous to hringu tbn$0k 
peace and iodepeadence Europe, have nothing but what was absqlbt^t i fc til w ti 
revived in the mind of the prince of Brazil sary, 1 thought the two or threeseidbido^' 
those eager dedres to revisit bis native which are given in the first aet 
country, which bad been for a time sup- presented to the House, ao^y auwewSMt 
pressed. Hiai royal higRncss has done me 1 knew, indeed, that the prince ceMiit<ttf 
tlie Imnour to state Jus anxious hope that Portugal’s intention of returning id£ilrd^ 
Ckraat Britainwill facilitate the completion bad bran questioned; but it waahotillMm 
of his wishes upon this sybject; mid that after the production of these papers thOtfil 
be may return to Portugal under the same had any suspicion that it wae-idfenlwft 
protectioo os that under which he left it.’' The bon. gentleman ndw professes tbWIiiv 
The diap^cb, of which tliis is an ex- intention wds to move, not for an^dteartib 
tract, wgs» in fact, the only one upon the to me, but for a dispatch to Mri 
subject that. I happened to See before 1 ham. It is to he regrStteSTu* 
went to Portugal. ^ that the faon. gfntlen»ir*did^ not kaemlsib 

« B^ore I proceed furtlieri I must her! Mr. Sydenham's name in his motk>d,twfaftA 
vindicate my noble friend, the secretary <>f would <knve obviated any? ^poadbiiiJy^^sC 
state for the foreign departmeni, from the misappreliensioD# 1 am not witbotft ady 
allegation of the Ban. gentleman, fliat my suspicions, indeed, that if in retuiiliiaitMi 
friend studiouUy delayed, or wilfully hoo«^gentleroaa'a nmbigooua mottaf ary 
oppfouudf(i||i the pmiera moved for by the noble.friend «had laid upon tfad laUbthMi 
Imn. gentk^ap pi* hisf friends^ Tbe hon. dispatch ia HtJ ^denbam, > nk;oNI 
jfgfgilJaman aj^gtises 4iy noble friend of ebm have hem aotwsod ef keeplag^ biMb 
)^VHS prpdisced^si d^patch, addressed to the dispatch to met ' in trutUf? *KNfeh 
by lord Bathuisst, instead of iho.disr hon. gentleman wanted ^eotnphfte infttmf^ 
mteb ofnay^tioblqfid^dto Mr. SydentMun tion, tbeiMibvihsis oabrse 
pf^tho Ibth July I wall klsowiag thc^tbi^ otf dippatebas^veMtiag^so shr'7uibj^lV<)tt 
,was- tlhe paper really uncled for. question, within a certain 

tKUM>et prel^'to^s^ybsii whet, iJBijt>lf.itetnobjeet wse^o fool IbiHaww, 
terms the motion of the mn« gentleman paper by paper, in order that they rnigh^ 


regent of Portugal's return, it 
only opy that occurred to wi^atir aft 
necessary to illustrate that naltarwvvdia 
was the only one, therefore, o£>wHA(; 
with Chat view, I suggested shd^ftrdddsa 
tion; and, upon looking it^oVerysi 
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pTocMd^«r nGltriil^ordin|[ 
tloii>5^aifiiifl^by theif motinnii 

flbo^Mlor lihotild ai^c 'cocf^pbtid with 
lli6 wbicl)^ Ui4jy hdd emiea- 

10 rmei why^ ihott, Sir^ perhaps 
ttejr had' hot ^ot»6‘i&ir Jo this course of 
dbeovery hefotfe:they /apeoted of having 
dbit&god ia It.. . 

But t& return to the dispatch of lord 
Strangfordk The extract from that dis- 
ptttch^hich' l have just read, appeared to 
ine tjutit sufficient to establish the prince 

X t of Portugal’s intention.—I confcssi, 
^ that my belief in that £;yent rested 
on >autlK>rity short even of this extract. It 
rested oh the authority of a jirivatc letter 
ftem lord Liveriwol, received by me on 
the 28tli of August, flt a considerable 
distance from London; which,—though 
it is not pleasant to quote in public di$- 
Ctission the contents of private letters,—1 
will now (having my noble friend's per- 
nittion), read to the House. It is dated, 
Ehndon, August 2f)tb, IHH. ^ 
***^*‘ Letters have been ^lis day received 
from Iprd Strangford, by which it,^ppears, 
that the prince of Brazil has intimated his 
dmire to return to Portugal (in conse- 
^pience of the recent events in Europe), 
and the gratification which he would feel at 
lilMirrival of a British squadron nt Bio de 
Janeiro, for the fnirpose of conveying the 
royai family to Lisbon. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Melville has given orders for 
preparing a proper squadron for this scr- 
nc^—and it will sail as soon as the neces- 
iary arrangements can be completed.’’ 

This letter, Sir, 1 received on the 28th 
of August, at Manchester, in my way from 
London to a distant part of the country,— 
front whence 1 hact no thoughts of return- 
iiag till the middle of Scpte*mber. My 
r^ht hon. friend, now sitting near me, 
(Mr. Huskisson) was with me when 1 re¬ 
ceived it.*—Now, the hypothesis of ray ac¬ 
cusers is, that the whole notion of the 

C ce regent’s return was a feicC and a 
d on the part of the government, if not 
oa'^rntne. But, 1 ask of any candid man 
if.he can l)i’lieve,—1 ask of onyiman 
if he will avow the belief,—that 
aiip^siog a fraud to have been intended, 
ttkdikely I bat such a letter as this frmn 
lord .‘Liverpool, written in the unguarded 
style> private friendship, end addressed 
(aa any giintleoian «4)o«would take the 
trouble to took nt it would ^ee that it is) 
with the usual formulary of the' most 
fimiliar corfespondenoe,—should have 
beea one of the doemnimu gut kpJhr such 


.8 ofituio ntertf^ 

' bnowd eo cthe# by nearly thir^lytfaiW 
of intmiacy^’one should practice audp. 4 
delusioii upon die miidr i Or/ is it iikdy 
that tw6 such i^teneboold carry hypocrisy 
so^far as to provide beforehand for the 
support of a public fnuid, by the eon* 
trivance of sucb a private communicatioD» 
This letter fr6m lord Liverpool was 
founded upon that dispatch fi-om lord 
Straiigford tO lord Castlereagb, of which I 
have already read tlie extract, and which 
appears at full length in the papers last 
laid upon the table. The extract was 
moved for at my desire,—the extract only 
—when I conceived that my justification 
aipnsk was in question: the whole dispatch 
was afterwards moved for, also at my sug¬ 
gestion,—wlich I found that the govern¬ 
ment M'erc suspected of having deceived 
me into a belief, for which they had no 
foundation. I will now take the liberty of 
reading the whole dispatch t— 

“ Ilio dc Janeiro, June 21, 1814*, [Re¬ 
ceived Augujit 26tli, 1814.] My lord;— 
The glorious events which have given 
peace and independence to Europe, have 
revived in the mind of the prince of Brazil 
those eager desires to revisit his native 
country, which had been for a time sup*- 
pressed. His royal highness has lately 
done mo the honour to state his anxious 
hope, that Great Britain will facilitate the 
completion of his wishes upon this subject^ 
and that he may return to Portugal under 
the same protection as that under which 
he left it. And his royal highness has, 
during the last w^eck, intimated to mo, 
four or^five times, as well publicly as prU 
vatcly, that, in case Great Britain should 
send a squadron of ships of war to this 
place, for the purpose of escorting his 
royal highness to Europe, it would be par¬ 
ticularly and personally grat Jving to faia 
royal Jughness that———^should be 
jlclected for this service. 1 have the 
honour to be, &c. St kamgford.’ Thn 
name of the officer is omitted from motive* 
of delicacy. Sir John Beresford had beeil 
already appointed and announced to thb 
court of Hio de Janeiro, before this dia^ 
patch was received). 

Submit this document to any man mitha 
habit of canvassing evidence, and oskbkn, 
whether there is any thing in it that diotold 
creates Suspicion of tiie sjocerity of thd 
wish which it announceswhether the 
governdiovit could reasonably doubt tfad 
authenticity of the intelligence conveyed 
in Hiaoy m^eihdn 1 doubted thbfiMky 


. > 






oftite atoftratt^iitf 

vadtuA tor me^by lord Lt^rtlM^^A 
might tftyi he intended to ^ 
jourtiey,-^ftnd the fact of hit enterlaiiiing 
that intention ini^ht, perhapt^ not bo con^ 
Btdered at altogether ettabltahed by the 
mere intimation of it: but^ when he or^ 
dered bis carriage to the door, and named 
the eervantt by whom he wished to be 
conducted, then, surely^ one would con¬ 
sider him to be really in earnest. 

This dispatch, howeva*, 1 did‘not see 
till after my return to London in Septem^ 
ber. I was auite satisfied of the fact, as 
stated to me by lord*Liverpool. Nothing 
is nioie easy than, when an event has, or 
has not, actually taken place, to iimV o||t 
th%t you ought to have foreseen how. 
likely, or to have discovered how unlikely 
It was to happen. BuWwho balances pro- 
babilitifs in this way, in the ordinary 
transactions of life i Who is the wise and 
happy man that receives every friendly 
communication with distrust; that calls 
for proofs of the most credible expect¬ 
ancies, and deems every occurrence pro¬ 
blematical till It has actually occurred i — 
The prince regent of Portugal announced 
to the Hiitish cabinet his intention of re¬ 
turning; he requested that a squadron 
might be sent to escort him to Europe; 
lie named the officer by vvl^om he mshed 
that squadron to be commanded :-»yet 
minibters were to suspect that lie enter¬ 
tained no intention of the kind I—For my¬ 
self, 1 protcbt, that no shadow of doubt 
ever crossed my mind, as to the reality of 
this intention. Perhaps it may have been 
rash to believe: it so 1 mi^st acknotviedge 
tny error. But when, in additioli to such 
positive tCfttimony, I considered how de¬ 
sirable It was, with a view to the interests 
of the Poitugcucse monarchy, of this 
country, and of the world,—-how essential 
to the cornpitte restoration and tranquillity 
of that order of things which the French* 
revolution had disjointed and broken up,— 
that Portug^, now sunk into a province, 
should resume her station among the states 
of Europe;—when I felt that no efforts of 
the British government ought to have been 
spared, and had reason to be assured that 
none had been spared, to induce that re- 
turo,— I confess I know not on what I 
couM hove founded tlie smallest dbubt 
that the return of tlie court of PortOgal 
wag really determined upon, and t^t 
this determination*WHS tipen tfie eve of 
ewmitiim. ^ ■‘i 

It toky bo trnei ihA «i has 


bm mitmit H the i^cito imMbdo, 
whidi I am aQuding^ 
on this subject {—that merdumts m liilMfe 
had received letters from tboif friORd*" ib 
Brasil, contradicting the opinion dial Ifc#^ 
prince regent would return ;«*4bel lb#sn 
were rumours of oppoMiento the meatoaif 
in the councils of Rio de Janeiroi^ mfA 
that persons^ supposed to have aeoetofe 
correct intdligence, avowed the convictieil 
that the court would remain in Soedk^ 
America. If there were such reports, X* 
knew nothing of them* But I fairly own 
that had th^ come diatifictly to my |^w«> 
iadge^%ad 1 even been consulted ns to the 
wei^t to be^allowed to them, i should 
have considered the British minister's 
testimony as outweighing them aU» 1 witl 
tell the kouso why the testimony of hurd 
«Strangford would have had so powerfulta 
weigha with me on this subject. In 1807v 
at the* time when the court of Portugal 
emigrated to the Brazils,! had the honour 
to fill Jthe office novis filled by my ndde 
friend*(lord C^stlereagh). When the 
first intejligence of the intended eqtigtev 
tion reached this country, there was tne^ 
also, an abundance of conflicting andehn^* 
tiadictory reports; and 1 believe I may sp^ 
tliat for several days I alone, in Loudtaajy^ 
alone perhaps with my colleagues,-^was^ 
persuaded ot the existence of that inten<*, 
tion. At that time, I knew nothings 0 
lord Strqngford, excent from his o^siib 
correspondence: but iliat correbpondeucu 
had inbpired me with a full reliance uposir 
the authenticity of his sources of infoiv 
matioQ, and upon his knowledge of Ihe 
prince regent’s mind; and lord StrangfiwA 
all along affirmed, that the prince regent 
intended to emigrate* * Tho genecai per* 
suasion at Lisbon was, that the couyl 
would not emigrate; even up to the vdiy 
day, when,—as lord StrangTord hdd dMIn 
dieted,—the prince actually embarked in 
the Tagus, and set sail for Brazil* ^ 

My b^ef, therefore, in tlie present iit*; 
stance was founded, first on positive iUfiir4t 
mation,—secondly, on the obvious fdfv'' 
sirabl^ess of the return of the princo 
regeni^lo Europe, and on the certainto 
that this country must have used aUineainr< 
of'council and persuasioa to ensure tbai^ 
event. 1 was persuaded both of the r^afiiy* 
of the intention, and of the probability W 
its instant execution* Nothing, aDtot»> 
lately nothing, litd come to my knowtd i g y 
that cbuld excite a reasonable diftrtttt*^ 
But even had such dittrust been 
m my iiii||d by any rumour, ter'any^testht 
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ntoay less ti>an.offi.cis]^ >t wQa)4 Iwye been 
disp^lc^'by the assuraoe^a p'npjrd Strang;' 
fjV/a., “i^ch W 08 my belief,.credulity 
i£ yon will—but a cred^Uti) of which '' 
harp as&igoed the groun()s,j-a credulity 
V(blcb was assuredly pot; so latuitous as to 
be fairly construed into.crime. 

I mus(| however^ b.c*;; not to have it un¬ 
derstood that nay belief iii the return ol 
the prince, regent at once determined 
acceptance of the missionthough it 
might have done so, for aught that 1 can 
aec» without blame, Unaoubtedly no 
^rUdy considersfiion would have induced 

S e to accept it without an assqrand^ as to 
at return: but it required a combittation 
of Other circumstances, with which 1 need 
not trouble the House, to induce me to go 
m an official character to Lisbon; and in 
Act my acceptance was not determined 
till after my return to town, late in Sep- 
tmber. 

The government had stronger grounds 
for their belief than J had. Theyliad be** 
ifore them tlic communications contained, 
Qr referred to, in the papers last i^iibmitted 
to,the Houseletters, namely, from lord 

» ard, of so early a date as February 
he autograph letter of the prince 
of Portugal to the Prince Regent 
^^Great Britain, dated the 2nd of April. 
yLflicse I knew nothing till the other day, 
wjhea the hon. gentleman s inquiries and 
acuunciations led to an examination of 
tuc, correspondence in the foreign office. 
'J^his, autograph letter disproves the notion 
^^. foe hpn. gentleman, that there was an 
^tervpji between the month of February 
and nionth of August in the commu* 
i;i^|iQn6 respecting the prince regents 
iQ(.i^pded return. 'This letter fills up the 

f y^sed chasm in tlie coriespondence. 

e reason why a copy of this document 
li^ not beefllaid before the House is, that 

S as many gentlemen who hear me must 
^w—it is contrary to the etiquette ob- 






heir letters public. The practice is 
secretary of state^ to refer to the 
of such letters in an offic^ ^s* 
occopipanying them, or a<Knovr 
miig ^eir receipt: and ,Dch a record 
of ^ .letter in question is to be foqndsin 
to«,'di|y^cb from the secretary of state 
^ Ibrd/Sliv^ford. of the ^5th of Jdy. 
In that 4isj>^tcb, thit autograph letter is 
noticed aa.s^agthat the prince regent of 
Pjsrtu^l only, );ail^ for intelligence of 
ti^ final succen pf tbe allies, ip .order to 
<i^riainc his return to Europe.' 


/ - 4 1 'j t/''1t 

il/r. Lamll6n!^s Mtitton remding f 

^ut p}l,tI)M nil tbm teiitopfiy, 

is, It seems, to be compdnfbd aa.^llnci(^ 
if not ^dutely fidsei^ tectwe tbprej, a 
solaron, lodubdubie,, Ji^efragablp 
at v^riuuce wifo IUhi paragropli in a hew/-^ 
p4per of the 2dth of July,^ >^ich 
nounced ray actual^ appdintmuujt, ani« 
bassador to Portugm !--’An, appointment 
of the 29tb of July cou^d pot bejh.consa* 
quence of information receiv/^ oii Uic 
26th of August.---Clearljr.—B^t eyepts 
might be contemplated as probable l^fore 
tbe 29tb of July, which inte^ig^ce of th^i 
26th of August might conBrin; and aspe^ 
culation might be fouhded upon tjms^ proy^ 
babilities, contingent upon their fulfjlmeut 
qf gon-rulfilment.<—I po not affirm that 
,8ome such speculation, founded on some 
such possible ^rontingency, but absolutely 
dependent for its 2 ;ealizatiun on the hap-r, 
pening or not happening of that contiur 
gency, might, not be afloat before the 29tlt 
of July. The dispatch of the 25th ot 
July, (of which, however, any more ih^i 
of the autograph letter alluded to in it,, 
I had not any distinct knowledge till it 
was brought into notice the other day in 
consequence of the hon. gentleman’s inquii- 
ries,)—tbe date, I say, of lliis dispatcji 
renders it not improbable that it may have 
been abou( that time that a mission to 
Portugal began to be contemplated as pro¬ 
bable. But tliat I was at that time,, pr 
near that time appointed,—that 1 then ao 
cepted such appointment, if offered to me, 
—or that it could then have been oSbred 
to me, if I bad been willing to accept it, 
—J utterly deny. I deny here, Sir, in 
your presence, pnd in the presence of jpny 
country, itbat which has beentassunied as 
established because I did not deny it when 
asserted in a newspaper.—Sir, 1 value as 
much as any man tbe liberty of the press; 

I acknowledge its utility, ) bow to ita 
power; in common with ^1 public men, 
listen to its suggeationa, ana receive its 




hankfulness: but 1 will pob plead at ib! 
lard will continue to treat with. scotu 
be attacks of anonymous malice. I dts^ 
lain to make any answer to such charges, 
irhibt there is a House 
fore which I can vindicate my ctim;acteJ^. 
This is the place where it is my,rjgnt 
velUas my duty to plead, before^ a 
lenttribuaah and in thc/aiac of.kPOvl:njQ^ 
iccountable accuseris. Ana. in,hebjd.C^ 
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that be it to be field euilty of a char 

MibrakAmv^etiB: 

^ flui the Imdi it i^- 

no^hkkd no\;t>‘nty tnut I was appdintea lifd* 
bas^doj^ td Li^ii^but that myr^hthop. 
ff/end fledr ftja (Mr. Huskisson) woe ap- 
pdintedstrrVdybit af^tha Vdo^saod forests, 
and Ktiv rl^hr h'on. frtedd(IVIr- W- W. 
Pofe) at ^he end of the bench, master of 
the Mint; hath wh^ch nominations were 
imfajediatdly verifted- It & very true that 
the latter often was shortly afterwards 
filled by my right hon. friend, who has dis-* 
charged the duties (^it with so much ho¬ 
nour to himself, and advantage to the pub¬ 
lic; but I disclaim in the most peremptory 
toims any merit os influence of min^ im 
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connect the hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House witir edeb other? 
llty in private friendship^/ aiB'weH 
aistency in public pHnoIpte. thmf 

of party is a theory wliich tbfev 
fine exclusively tb their (wn'< 

One may become a satellite (h 
tern, and welcome! but'ai^ 
plOtict, moving in another systenl/'ltile/ 
view with iealous yet with scornfdlN^yW 
and denounce its course as badeM wir 
destructive. To this exclusive dodtril^ 
I have never subscribed. To these pr^J 
tensions I ha>^0 never Ifgtened With su6^^ 
missfoiL 1 Jiave never deemed it reiisoti 
ble th;ft any Confederacy of great names 
should monopf)|i2e to themaelves,tffe whole 
patronage and authority of the state*;-^^ 


that appointment. My right hon. friend* should Constitute themselves, as i.t w^e, 
near me, was, it is also true, appointed to into a corporation—a bank for circUlatTx& 
the office of surveyor Of woods, and un- the favours of the Crown and the 
doubtediy not without my intervention, of the* neopTe, and distributing them On^ 
On the 30th of July 1 think it was that I to their own adherents. I cannot ebdseht" 
moved the new writ for my right hon. that the administration of the government 
friend. I moved that writ for the express of this Jrec and enlightened country shall' 
purpose of showing that I approved, and be considered as rightfully belonging to 
was paity to, the accession of my right any peculiar circle of public men hokreVer 
hon- friend, and of other Fiicnds of mine, powerful, or of families however prepod*- 
to the administration. And had I myself derant; and though I cannot stand lowdt 
accepted office at that time, I should in the estimation of the hon. bkronct thab 
have been equally ready, nay anxious to I do in my own, as to my own preteofllona, 
avow it. At diifferent periods of my poli- I will (to use the language of a statCstdafi 
tical life, I have held, I hare resigned, I so eminent that I cannot presume todtlofa 
have refiised, and I have accepted office, his words without an apology), I wfll bi 
And there is no occasion on which I have long as I.have the faculty to think attd ttCt 
taken either of these coqrscs, on which I for iny^clf, look those proud cOmbinb* 
am not perfectly prepared to vindicate (I tions in the facc.’^—I plead guilty', llrei;i, ra 
will not say always the prudence, but I the chargo^ if it be one, of having treated 
will say confidently) the purity and ho- with an administration, with tte pmdblbs 
jaourablencss of ipy conduet. * of which 1 perfectly agreed. I bfeul 

I know. Sir, how difficult it to speak guilty to the charge, if be obe, of haV^ 
plainly on subjects of this natui^o, without mg on this, aye, and On other occasibhs, 
transgressing the decorum, if not the postponed my own interest to that of tkjf^ 
strict order, of our debates. But it it friends. If, indeed, the ebargg coubf d6 


poriunity whmh presented Itseir 6 f furnfen- the claims, the interns, oi^ the fee!ijnljg4 rf 
mg an accession of strength to tha^Odmi- any individuaT corfhected with hife 
nistraiion, which I wished to Strengthen tical life, 1 should Indeed hear that drargb 


a StrertgtHL.. 

OTd uphold? Why ought I to hav^ de- with sbnsatians VCiy different froib'^oie 
d^d this ? And by whom am I accused which *1 bow experience; th6b, indeed* 


niiu a ui uu- non. inenu, on me oiuii o* •luiy, xo^tw 

predicated of tliein8efves{*mit updo my horAmi*, that t thioglit it -y* 
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my undtrtskiog the mission to Portogtl, 
if it should turn out that such a misaion 
was to be seut. But many circumstances 
ijaight have prevented the result that did 
afterwards happen. I was not pledged—* 
I was very far from liaving made up my 
own mind—to accept the mission if it 
should be offered to me; nor had the go¬ 
vernment as yet any assurance tlut they 
should have it to offer. I had previoubly 
made arrangements of my own. My plans 
were to go were 1 did go, but from diffe¬ 
rent motives and with a different object. 
What that object.and those motives were, 
I anvnot called upon, nor do 1 |hink it 
fthcessary, to state in tliis place. Ik^s suf- 
ftcient for me to sny chat I, was master of 
nw own actions, and that I chose to go. 
My intention was known to my private 
fiiends, and had been communicated to 
my constituents two months before the 
close of the session. / 

The firat official tender of the 'mission 
'Was made to me by my noble friend, the 
secretary for foreign affairs, I thin/c about 
the end of the first week of August: I 
cannot be positive as to the day; but I 
recollect perfectly that I had hut two 
interviews with my noble friend upon the 
iobject, within a few days of each other, 
cud that at the date of one of those inter- 
viewi Mr. Sydenham had arrived in 
Endand. He arrived on or about the 8th 
of August. My noble friend was then on 
the eve of his departure for Vienna. His 
tender to me was altogether contingent 
and conditional. The way in which the 
matter was left, was this; that if the cer^* 
tninty of die prince regent of PortugaFs 
immediate return should be establish^, 1 
ehoiild hear from,him ( or, in his absence, 
from lord Liverpool) again. I did hear 
egain, in the manner that Z "have stated: 
but, in pro^that I had not, in the mean 
time, acteoon the presumption that 1 
Cbould go out in an official character, I 
can appeal to some of the members of the 
board of admiralty, lyho sit near 6e, that 1 
wait so late as in the m*bnth of September 
ACUpplicant at the admiralty, as a private 

E , for a ship to convey me irtd iny 
to Lisbon; and when 1 arnved in 
jal, I found a house provided for me, 
ca C private peraon, through the kindd'ess 
of airieod, a house in the neighbourhood 
of LiAon, which, in my official character, 
1 could not occupy.^- * ^ 

But all this, it may be said, was but 
contrivance, an artificial chain of circum¬ 
stances forged and linked together, wish 
a view to the present discussion. Has 


tufh an hnputatSon ibe Colour of probabi¬ 
lity? Wbac t have now^ stated both as to 
facts and motives is the truth. If any mao 
shall contradict this statement, I can only 
ray that he will affirm that which is not 
true. Where a matter rests—and from 
its nature must rebt solely—on the consci¬ 
ousness of an individual, there is no other 
answer (that I know of) to be given to 
an arbitrary contradiction. I speak this, 
I hope, without offence. But, on this part 
of my case, 1 know of no other possible 
answer; 

I did believe then in the intention of 
the prince regent tq return. The govern¬ 
ment believed in it. Their beli'et would 
have been ground enough for mine. But 
I have shown that they had good grounds 
for their belief. Further, it appears, from 
what has been stated by the gallant admi¬ 
ral behind me (fir John Beresford), in 
anticipation of a question which 1 might 
perhaps have taken tlie liberty to put to 
him, that not only had the royal family 
really entertained that intention, but that 
the disposition to carry it into execution 
survived the icport of its abandonment; 
that he was repeatedly requested by the 
prince regent of Portugal to defer his 
departure from Rio de Janeiro from time 
to time, in hopes that the next arrivals 
from Europe might bring intelligence de¬ 
cisive of theivoyage; and that it was not 
until the beginning of April that those 
hopes were finally relinquished, and tiic 
gailaut admiral permitted to take his leave. 

Contrary and contradictory rumours did, 
no doubt, continue to prevail on this sub¬ 
ject, in London, as they certainly did in 
Lisbon. Even«wlien 1 received at Lisbon, 
in the beginning of April 1815, the first 
intimation from England on which f 
founded my resignation, I was in posses¬ 
sion of most positive assurances the other 
way; and on the very day on which I 
sent off my resignation, I' had heard 
through what I might have considered as 
authentic channels, that tbt'piince would 
certainly embark. The day Ws specified 
on ,vhicli the embarkation was to take 
place; and we were to look for the firat 
news of that event in the arrival of the 
squadron off the bar. But did Loot on 
this information? Did 1 endeitVbur to 
shake any credit which the governmont At 
boifte might be disposed to give to their 
accounts from Rio de Janeiro? Did I 
contrast the rumours of Lisbon with the 
rumours^ of London,'Tor the purpose of 
esUnging to ray office? It appears, 
from the papers on the table, tliat upon 



man. tUf- 



tipe been preceded soitae days by private 
intelligence. The intimatioD which reachfid 
xne on the 9th of April certainly was not 
official; I did not wait however for its 
official oonfirmation: on the 10th of Aprils 
I wrote and sent off by an express packet 
the following dispatch to the foreign 
office: 

“ By the mails which came in yester¬ 
day, I learn (though not officially), that 
the accounts received in England from 
Aio de Janeiro, since admiral sir John 
Beresford’s arrival there, create a doubt I 
ofdthc prince regent of Porlugal’s prcseiftj 
intention to return to his European domi-^ 
nions.—Nothing has b^en received here 
from the Brazils, which indicates any such 
change in his royal highness’s intention, 
^ut should any impediments have been 
interposed to delay the execution of it, 
Until the intelligence of the late astonish¬ 
ing and afflicting revolution iit the state of 
Europe shall icach Jlio de Janeiro, it is 
possible that the i cceipt of that intelligence 
may determine his rojrul highness to remain 
theie for the present. In that case, or in 
the event of your lordship’s receiving such 
positive accounts, as satiny your lordship’s 
mind that such a determin^ftion has been 
taken by the prince regent of Poitugal, 

1 have to request your lordship, to lay at 
the feet of his royal highness the Prince 
Eegcnt my Iiumnle resignation of the 
commission with which he was giaciously 
pleased to honour me, in contempK^ion of 
the prince regent of Portd^arb return,” 

So much for the hist head of the charge 
against me, and against the government. 

I have shown, I hope to the satisfaction of 
the House, that we did believe in the re¬ 
turn of the court of Portugal to Europe, 
that we had good grounds for that belief ;< 
and that^upmajji^ belief exclusively, any 
mission to L^mon was founded. 

Keinains to be considered, whether upon 
that ground, such a mission was necessary 
or justifiable. And this question afgain 
divides itself into two heads; first, whether 
neccssaiy at all; secondly (if admitted to 
be necessary), whether conducted on a 
scale of dispropdrtionate expeuse, dis|pfo- 
portlonate either to the uAavoidfabIc est- 

E endlturc of the mission, or to its j^blltiCal 
nportance. , ti • I 

In thfe‘firat of these qne'stions^was 

to Liisbon ne<^sfiary^ in thetv^t^ 

( VCfiut XXX VI.) 



mission to me, or in my ac^eptatrce 
I fbel all the difficulty of arguing thi^pp^ 
m a manner at once satisfactory 
House and not unju'.t to myself. j 
distasteful and rCvolang to one’s feef~^ 
to be obliged to speak of one’s-self, 
of one*s own fitness fpr any situation, 
any undertaking. But it will be remem^ 
bered, that 1 am upon my trial, that 1 atn 
defending myself against^ criminal charge; 
and if in sifich a defence something likd 
egotism should be unavoidable, I hope the 
House wall ha^ the goodness to excusO it« 
Sir, to place tliis qucstioi^ in its tru0 
point of view, I must once more go bdei^ 
to the year 1807. 1 have said that whett 
in that^year the loyal family of PortqgH 
adopted tjie resolution of emigi^tlng to 
the Brazils, I had the honour to hold tjie 
seels of the foreign office. I had thus an 
opportimity.of bccoimOg acquaiilted 
the wishes of tin? piirice legcnt of Portut 
gal in favhur of lord Stiangiord, whS had 
been employed to advise arid to urge ihol 
splendid and magnanimous emlgratfori^. 
It was my duty to report I'bCse wfshciif, 
to recommend tho sci vices of lord Strang 
ford to the consideration of mv rovsl 
master. The result was, that his ior<^i|| 
was appointed envoy extraordinhiy nxw 
minister |fienipotentiary; was imested 
a red ribbon; and might also have received 
an advance in the peerage—wliiCh (toy 
retiisons noUiing t6 the purpose of thhi 
nii^ht’s discus^iori) he declihed^ Inhere 
wa^, liowcvi?!-, another point respecting 
which the court^f Portugal was dxtrctnely 
solicitous, a ^reciprocation of mibsrox;^ Of 
the highest rahk, and this {mint, frqxri tljld 
period of which I am to^th^7|i)ilt 

moment at which I held the Seats of offiOe, 
the Portuguese minister never lost an 0^- 
portunltj^ of pressing upon my aUentiOd^ 
It has been said, bpshrcivd observers'tff 
domestic politics, that when onCe a COrl^d^ 

r ts into a man'^ head there is nO drfmg 
out^ain; and I believe it may bO hS 
justly said, that when once a cobrt ia|cd| 
up^the notiorf of reciprocation of embitf* 
sies, it is no easy matter to get the hettft 
of It. Such ^notion reproduces itself dl| 
every occasion. ^A^ecretary of .state 
sure to be assailed with repeated sotrefln* 
tion till the favourite measure is" atiSpWl- 
p!i§hed. ', 

tMr«»pplipatiDn r at th«f 
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not listen. And I believe I re(!^oticiIed 
the court of Portugal to the refusal of it, 
by showing that it could not then be 
granted in the person of lord Strangford; 
whose diplomatic standing would nut ad¬ 
mit of such an advancement, having been 
already so recently raised from the station 
of charg6 d'affaires. I promised, however, 
that on the occurrence of any signal event 
which might constitute a proper occasion 
for an embassy (and the two possible 
events in contemplation were either the 
final establishment of the Portuguese court 
at the Brazils, slKuld the cause of Europe 
be Ibst, or, what was theft a distant, 
thouglicnevcr witli me a hopeless prospect 
—its restoration to Europc^on a successful 
termination of the war), I would recom¬ 
mend to my sovereign, should I be then 
in office, a compliance with the wishes of 
the court of Portugal. ^ 

Long after 1 quitted office, aryl more 
than once or twice, or three times, 1 was 
appealed to for the truth of the assertion 
that such a promise had been given; not 
that any engagement (ff mine could be 
binding on my successors. At last—1 
{)elieve in 1811—without waiting for these 
long-coming events, the Portuguese mi¬ 
nister here assumed the character of am- 
l^assador. Tlie reciprocation was declined. 
Much discussion, it seems, followed during 
(be three succeeding years upon the 
refusal to name an ambassador at the 
court of Brazil: and I perfectly remem¬ 
ber, that in one of the conversations which 
I had with my noble friend, the secretary 
for foreign affairs, he reminded me of the 
circumstances which 1 Imve here recapitu¬ 
lated, and observed “ we shall, besides, 
thus have the leng-disputed point of a 
reciprocation of embassies, settled, and 
' pledge to the court of Portugal re¬ 
deemed in«your own person.’’ 

' If it is supposed by hon. gentlemen, 
that the aggregate allowances of the niis- 
aion were necessarily increased by giving 
'the name and rank of |imbassad^r, instead 
that of envoy extraordinary, to my ap- 

£ rintment, I assure them they are mis- 
ken.—Tlie question of expense lAeservc 
tbr separate consideration; but as it here 
ISibces itself with the question of the r^nk 
joitssion, I am compelled shortly to 
it, a little before its time. There 
are* (dir were before the?" regulation of 
18}6), two differeni'scales of ambassado- 
dHoVi^aoces; the higher iscale with a ; 
Mtlary of 11,000/. a year, and the other, ' 
jpn what is called the old salary of 8,200/.! 


The difference between these two salaries 
is nearly the same as the difference be¬ 
tween the lower of them and that of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni¬ 
potentiary,—which is 5,200/. Now, Sir, a 
ntan who coveted an embassy for tlie sake 
of emolument would hardly fail, once am^ 
bassador, to choose the higher scale of 
salary. I choose the lower. But 1 do 
not claim any merit from this preference. 
For as neither 5,200/. (the salary of envoy 
extraordinary), nor 8,200/. (the salary of 
ambassador on the old scale), nor even 
the higher salary of 11,000/. reduced by 
deductions at home <and abroad, was ex¬ 
pected to cover all the expenses of the mis¬ 
sion, without an addition of extraordinaries 
asT shall presently show) it became 
ifferent in ^thut point of view, what 
should be the nominal! >nk of the mission. 

But it was not^indifferent in other re¬ 
spects, 1 flatter myself, that 1 shall not be 
suspected of the idle and stupid vanity of 
caring under what name I did the public 
business, I believe, however, that it wdl 
be generally acknowledged, that having 
once—with however little pretension to 
so high a station-—filled that office which 
presides over the diplomacy of the coun¬ 
try, I could not consistently assume any 
other than the highest diplomatic rank,— 
that which alone represents the sovereign, 
—in any misA'on on which I should happen 
to be employed. Much less could I have 
done so with propriety on a mission to 
the court of Portugal, with which I bad 
as secretary of state, engaged for those ex¬ 
ertions, and (sanguinely perhaps, but— 
as it bas turned out—safely) anticipated 
those results, which that court was 
now enabled, if it so thought fit, to ac¬ 
complish its return to Europe. 

But neither was the question of what 
might be individually becoming, the whole 
of this question. The cliilrncrcr of am¬ 
bassador, though it may milfkc little dif¬ 
ference here, where pfefy negociation 
passes through rc6poi1s(ble<j"t!rini^ter8, is 
by no means a matter of indifference in 
many foreign courts. The mere question 
of precedency, trifling as it may seem in 
itself, is not a thing of no moment, in di¬ 
plomatic transactions. The facility of 
access to the person of the sovereign, with¬ 
out the intervention of a minister, perhaps 
hostile to our interests,—and thc^ right of 
pre-audience of that sovereign himself,r«- 
arc advantages of no inconsiderable mo¬ 
ment in courts where *"th6 will,of the so¬ 
vereign is mainly the policy of tiic state. 
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But what good did I expect to achieve 
through these advttotagea^ Whatwas there 
for me to do ? What did 1 expect to be 
able to do i First, it was not for me to 
judge of my own qualifications; it was foi 
the government. 1 might entrench • 
self behind this answer. But in the spirit 
in which 1 am stpting my argument, taking 
the defence of the government upon my 
self (as my noble friend has taken mini 
upon the government) 1 will not do so. 
1 must again remind the House^ that 1 
speak of myself only because I am upon 
my trial. With the allowance belonging 
Co that consideration 1 may be permitted 
to say—I chink that there was good to be 
done; and 1 think that 1 had as fair 
means, and as proSable a chance, as*an^ 
other man, of doing it. 

1 pass by man;^ obvious difficulties and 
embarrassments in the* present state of 
the relations of the court of Portugal with 
^tlier governments in Europe, which 
might have been avoided had that court 
returned. But there is one subject which 
seems to be comparatively fbrgotten at 
this moment, but which, in 1814 (the 
year of my appointment) was the theme 
of loud remonstrance and incessant re¬ 
proach against the government,—as though 
they had been indifferent or lukewarm in 
their exertions upon —I mean the slave 

trade. I did hope to be bble to effect 
something on this great and interesting 
subject. I cannot conceive a more fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for this purpose than 
would have been avoided by the return of 
the prince regent to the kingdom of his 
ancestors: a kingdom sav(?d, through tlie 
blessing of Pi o\idcnce updh the qrms and 
eoun^cls of this count!y. Of* those couh- 
sels I had, fr^m my official situation, been 
the humble instrument and organ: nor 
was it perhaps altogether an unreasonable 
presumption, 'to hope that the sliare which 
i had recidi^ntly had in them mightdiavc 
conciliated, bye/!* to so humble an indi¬ 
vidual fls Tffy^elf, ^niething of kindness 
from the soVcrcigd whose Crown and 
whose dominions had bee* thus preserved 
nod restored to him. 1 say, therefore, 
Sir, 1 cannot conceive circumstances 
which would have afforded a better chance 
of making some impression on the mind of 
a prince naturally good,—naturally reli¬ 
gious,-^upon a matter in which his per*- 
fional character was tlie best, perhaps the 
one, hope of success. ^ 

lean assure the bon. gentlemen, that 
of the instruciions which 1 carried out 


with me, ihree-foartht were direoterd-to 
this object. And, besidoa the instructiom 
of mv noble friend, the secretary of stat^ 
1 had with me ample and most useful s^gI^' 
gestions from an hon. friend of minoi 
whom 1 do not now see lo bis place (Mn 
Wilberforce) which should not havelaiia 
idle in my desk. X hoped nothing, indeed 
from tlie oratory** which the hon. ba^ 
ronet is pleased (1 suppose ironically) to 
attribute to me; but much from a good 
cause in zealous hands. I did belUve-p**! 
do still believe, that had 1 had the oppor¬ 
tunity of personal intgreourse with the 
prince^ 1 might have effected some ^ood 
in this^iatter; and if it had pleased Gpd 
that I should aucceed in it, 1 should nei¬ 
ther have thought the expenses of my 
mission ill employed, nor have felt any 
disparagement to myself in having under« 
taken it. , 

So rpuch for the objects in contempla¬ 
tion at the commencenient of the mission. 
But these objects were not attained.— 
—True% And it is supposed, that not to 
have attained them was to me matter of 
great disappointment.—lu one sens^ un* 
doubtedly it was so. 1 should have thoughi 
the settlement of the question of the slave 
trade with one of the peninsular powers, 
an object of importance not easily to be 
over-rated.—In another sense, 1 do assure 
the hon. baronet and the hon. gentleman^ 
that X had not experienced one ha^ of 
the satisfaction in accepting my office 
which X felt when 1 was perinitted to re* 
sign it. 

When after writing the letter of April 
the 10th, tendering my resignation, I 
yielded to the request of my noble friend, 
and consented tto remain at my post so 
ong as my services might be tliought ne* 
zeseary, I must beg the House to observ^ 
that the whole question of the Q^issioDtiacr~ 
assumed an entirely new form. The 
war had broken out; and if there had not 
hen been a minister of high diplomatic 
rank at £isbon, it would have been abso- 
utely necessary to*appoint one. I failed 
t is true, in the main object of my ne^o- 
ciatioiA during the war,—the obtaining 
he aid^of a corpse of Portuguese troops 
0 ^act with the allies in Flanders. Bat 
vhy did I fail ^ Precisely because that state 
if things existed in Portugal—because tba}; 
form of local ^vernment remained there 
vhich it was the Interest and the wigli,of 
,his country to see altered. I failed 
cause the sovereign himself was nojb' nl: 
Lisbon :-»^an additional proof, if any had 
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been wanting, of tlie adviscnbleness of I beg geiHlemen then to iook at the 
tiiat retuiTQ which he had endeavoured to printed accounts of mtssions, in the years 
invite by every ^iropcr inducement,— 1812, 181S, 1814; and laslc,«—Who could 
an additioonl prooi of the inconvenience tel), on going to Lisbon in the. autumn of 
of leaving one of the kingdoms of Europe the latter year, what his expenses were 
with which Great Btitain is most inti- lil^ly to be? Who is there that having 
xa&tely allied,—under a delegated govern- before him the expenditure of sir Charles 
ment; a government incapable, from the Stuart, for the years 1812-13, and 1813- 
very nature of their trust and from the 14, would have ventured upon osuch a 
limiiicnsity of distance which separates mission, without coming to some under- 
theiii from their sovereign, of acting in all standing as to the extent of his expendi*- 
cases with the promptness and energy turc, and as to the principles of its limita- 
mcessary fur the glory of the absent tion ? 

sovereign, and for^m welfare of his people. I shall perhaps surprise the hon. baro- 

Sia^ I venture to hope that tliCcHouse net, when I confess ethat an application 
feel that I have satisfactorily deposed on the subject of extraordinaries was made 
of the first part of the question as to the by me to the government. But in what 
embassy, and justified the nomination of a slms^ was this application made? Waa.it 
mission of that character, on the supposi- 'for latitude and indulgence ? Was it that 
tion (which 1 had before justified) of the I might be pul upon tlu same footing and 
prince regent of Portugal’s return. 1 allowed the same fange, as my predeccs- 
now proceed to the second part #}f that sor?—No, Sir; it was for strictness, for 
question,*—the expense of the mission. definition, for restraint.—in the beginning 
If there was no delusion in the cause of October, 1 wrote a letter to my noble 
assigned for the 'embassy,—if I have friend, lord Liverpool (my noble friend 
shown that it was necessary or highly ex- near me (lord Cnstlercagh), w^as then 
pediStU in the case supposed to*t'xist,—it abroad), an extract of which, with their 
still remains to be inquired, whether or permission, I w'ill now read to the House, 
not it was conducted on too costly a scale. TJie House will see that it was of as pri- 
X must observe, however, again, that if the vate and familiar a style, and as little des- 
belief in the nuurn of the prince and the tined for public citation, as that from lord 
'Expediency of an embassy to welcome Liverpool to me which I read to the House 
bimarenotmadeout, onofarthingof expen- a short time ago; 

diture was too much; and if therefore, in “ 1 have been looking over Stuart’s ex- 
the opinion of oue honest and'impartial traordinaries, and they really frighten me. 
man who has heard me, what I have stated It may be vciy well for him, or any man 
appears to be founded in fraud or artitice, not connected with politics, to draw thus 
the question of pecuniary cxpcfosc is at an at discretion;—but it would not do for 
end. On the other hand, if 1 have been me. J or God’s sake, limit me—to what 
90 lar successful, I am prepared to chal- you think righf^I can form no judgment 
lenge a hke decision on ^he issue now to of the matter;—only limit me, so that I 
be joined; and to dcmonsb'ate that the may Iiave no responsibility.” 
jggpl of this mission was not only not pro- This letter shows at least the quo anmo^ 
d*gal Lit p^porlion to its rank and cha- tlic disposition—with wh^ch 1 entered 
racier, but that it was economical, in com- upon the subject. Is this tile language of 
parisoii With any standard with which it rapacit) ?—Is this a petition fr(r large emo- 
can in fairness be compared. luraent and unbound ed 

* The bon. baronet has quoted''a dictum does it not rather indfeate STfiTitioufi dis- 
ot sir Robert Walpole’s that every man like of discretionary ‘power/ arising from 
has hib price.” I do not tbink tins maxim a oread of responsibility, and an antici- 
true, of men;—I do not think it tifue that pailon of injustice ?—the former of which 
Efen eveiy thing has its price. ^Things lain not ashamed of confessing 1 did 
' MuHbe estimated, not merely by t|ieir feel;—the latter, I have at this moment, 
iiUrttisic qualities, but by their relative fit- God knows, no reason to disavow. 
ncaSk^l^kd value. There is no rule for Sir, in entering upon this most disa- 
judging absolutely what oUght to bo the greeable discussion—disagreeable, because 
cosiof an embassyTliore is no forming I must mention the names of honourable 
such an estimate h priori. Facts ex- men I'lji a way which may be liable to mis- 
pei ience are the only grounds on winch construclion, disagreeable, because I must 
j^ou cau safely or justly proceed* speak (though but to repel them with 
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scorn) of imputations with wliich I never ing the lOth of October, 1814^ {the tm^ 
thought tny own^afMne Habieto be stained, mencexncnt of mine). Here my acciiaeta 
1 beg leave to preface what I have to say, take their grand position. This ia the 
by observipg, that the name of sir Charles narrow isthmus between two rushing seaa 
Stuart, or of any other person whom 1 of expense, on which they plant their 

may have occasion to mention in my ||i€- standard of economy!_I do not complain 

fence, is brought forward by me most re- of tliem for doing so. 1 do not blame the 
luctantly. 1 have no choice* The iieces- hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
sity is •forced upon me. The name of sir question, for moving for papers 10 ilhia- 
Charles Stuart 1 mention with the respect irate this position. But what 1 da think 
due to his talents and character. I con- 1 have some right to complain of is, Utat 
aider him as one who has rendered emi- having obtained these documents, they 
nent services to his country, and from have some how or other totally forgottoh 
whom his country confidently look to notice their result;, When it suited 
for such 'services hereafter. 1 believe him the hon. mover’s purpose, he asM for 
to be as free from pecuniary taint,—as I the imormation; and when he got it, and 
know myself to be. Large as his expen- found that it«was not precisely Vhat be 
c\jturc at Lisbon fnay appear, I am^ p#r- wanted, it suited his purpose to abstain 
suaded that it was at once justified and from observation upon it. In ibis 
limited by the necessity of\he case* It is respect, he will excuse mo if, instead of 
to be borne in mind afto that of the aggre- J following his example, 1 endeavour to 
gate sums, which appear to have been suppi^ his omissions* 
expended by Idrn, no smlill proportion At sir Charles Stuart’s departure from 
Vad simply and absolutely loss upon the Lisbon, Mr. Casatnajor, the secretary of 
exchange and upon the conversion of Eng- legation, was apoidted charge d’af&ires, 
lish into Portuguese moneyAfter these receiving of course the regular salary bt- 
declarations, I proceed to state the expen- longing'to these two appointment. As 
ditureof the Lisbon mission, as it stood Mr. Casamajor’s salary during this half 
in sir Charles Stuart’s time; and the year was nearly the same as his salary of 
amount of his regular and extraordinary secretary of embassy with me, and made 
allowances. but a trifling part of the expenses of either 

For the year, from the 5th of April, mission, I shall not take it into calcuia- 
18P2, to the 5tli of April, 1813, sir Charles tion. Not so, however, as to hisextraor- 
Stuart’s extraordinarics appear to have dinary allowances; which during this eco« 

been.26,807 nomical half-year appear by the civil-list 

iialary.5,200 report, p. 32, as well as by Mr, Syden¬ 

ham's testimony, to have amounted to up- 
Total 32,007 wards of 2,500/. 

1 am not exactly informed at what pe- 
For the next year, from the 5th of April, riod between April and July Mr. Syden- 
1813, to the 5th of April, 18/4, the ex- ham was namivd envoy*extraordinary and 
traordinarics are stated at - jg 26,006 minister pjenipotentiary to the local go- 
Salary 5,200 vernment of Portugal. The firiife 

^ despatch to him that 1 have^oen isdate^ 

Total 31,206 in July: but his nomination roust have 

\ — T- preceded that dispatch by some weeks. 

This wa^he^conclusion of sir Charles He had from the 5th of April the same 
Stuarf^s'^nijsion.S These statements arc salary &s had been enjoyed by sir Charles 
all before the Ho use. They are to be Stuart. I speak Iiere of the regular sabirv 
found in pages 30 and 31 of the report of of 5,200/. a year,—not of extraordinary 
the committee on the civil list, in June, allov'ances. Mr, Sydenham arrived at 
I815;—which report f wish that the hon. Lisbon the end of the first week of July, 
gentlemen opposite would have the good- pe remained there until the 27th or 28th 
ness to take into their hands, aa 1 shall of that month, when he embarked for Eng- 
have many occasions to refer to it. ^ land, being obliged to quit his station sod* 
Then comes a period which is particu- denly on adbount of his health. These 
larly selected as a contrast to my expen- tlwree weeks •(or Ibereabouts) were the 
diture;—namely, the half year, hpg^ning wbolp of Mr. Sydenham’s residenec at 
the 5th of April, 1614 (the termination Lisbon; and for these he received* (I am 
of sii* Charles Stuart’s mission)^ aod and- not blaming him» but I state the fact} two 
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quarters salary at the rate of 5.200/. a 

J ear—thatistosny - 2,600 0 C 

e received also, for outfit. 1,500 0 
he received for liis journey 
to Lisbon - - - - • 1,100 0 
and lastly lie received (at a 
subsequent period) for 
losses occasioned by his 
sudden relinqvushmeiit of 
the mission « • - . 2,000 0 

In all £ 7,200 0 
Add to this sum, Mr. Casa- 
major's extraordin^ries for 


the same period 


- 2,600 


The result of cost to the ^ 
public, for the half-year 
intervening between sir 
C. Stuart^ mission and 
mine, is therefore •> • £ 9,700 p 0 

This was the reformed period which is 
to. put all past and future ministers to 
shamed This was theVigid scale of ocono- 
mjr which 1 ought to have taken for my 
guide.*'and for departing from fvhich 1 
am arraigned before this House and the 
cemntry! Yet bear how Mr. Sydenham 
descrites Mr. Casaniajor’s way of life. 
** I find.’* (says Mr. Sydenham, in his 
letter to Mr. Hamilton of the 8th of July, 
written immediately upon his arrival at 
Lisbon). I find that Mr. Casamajor 
has been living in a very quiet retired way. 
with no suite to feed and lodge; and by 
the examination of his books 1 perceive 
that he does not live on less than 100/. a 
week.’’ Here was no establishment, no 
representation, no call for display of any 
hind; and yet the.ordinary expenses of 
Mr. Casamajor’s household, w,ere 100/. a 


able mind than Mr. Casamajor’s; and I 
had myself the opportuaity of verifying 
the statement respecting his expenditure, 
by the inspection of his books, at his own 

E articular desire. But I must take the 
brrty of reminding the House, that from 
the moment at which I arrived at Lisbon. 
Mr. Casamajor, then becoming secretary 
df embassy, became part of my family; 
and as such, lived at my table. From that 
time therefore his expenses (salary except¬ 
ed) were involved in mine. Why, Sir, if 
I were to calculate by simple addition, 
or by the rule of three, I might say, that, 
according to what 1 have shown you.-— 
on Mr. Sydenham’s testimony as well as 
my own—Casamajors ought to liave 
e£ftcn*up my whole allcAvanccs. ordinary, 
and extraordinary. And, by the way, 

1 had two Casammors- for in addition 
to the gentleman m whom 1 have been 
speaking, and of whom I speak with 
every feeling of kindness and of respect, 
another gentleman. Mr. Croft, who was" 
recommended to me by my noble friend 
as secretary for the Portuguese language, 
(and who had been with sir C. Stuart in 
the same capacity), lived with me as one 
of my family, during the whole period 
of my mission. I, of course, do not mean 
seriously to state that the increase of my 
expenses was in exact proportion to the 
number of persdtis whom 1 had to maintain. 
But I do mean seriously to sliow the difib- 
rent footing upon which Mr. S} clciihiim and 
Mr. Casamajor separately, or even Mr. Sy¬ 
denham and Mr. Casamajor jointly—stood 
In respect to the claims upon their expen¬ 
diture, (rom that in which I stood,—with 
all the acepsary burthens, and all the un¬ 
avoidable representation, 6 i' an embassy. 
With neither of the two gentlemen, whom 


wjceJj^jir at the rate of 5,200/; a year ! 

IS trUt,^at least 1 have heard and be¬ 
lieve.—that during the three weeks that 
Mr. Sydenham passed at Lisbon he lived 
in Mr. Casamajor’s House. But as to 
charge upon the public—Mr. Sydenham 
was then in the enjoyment of a yearly sa¬ 
lary of 5,200/. which comes to exactly 
another 100/. a week. So that indepen- 
dandy of the extraordinary allowances of 
ojrdenham. for outfit, journey, and 
losses, the aggregate of the regular salary 
received by him, joined to the extraordi¬ 
naries allowed to Mr. Casamajor for week¬ 
ly expeaditiire.-^for vibtus gnd convictus, i 
—during the economical half year., was 
at the Tate of upwards ot 10,000/. a year, i 
There is not upon earth a more honour-' 


I had the good fortune to have attached 
to me, Mr. Casamajor or Mr.,Croft,—had 
I any personal acquaintance' belbre my 
mission began. 1 learnt, durii^ our offi¬ 
cial and domestic intercourse to^value 
and esteem them both./I am sTftry to be 
fiirced te mention their* names in connec- 
ion with these miserable details ; but 1 am 
driven to it by the unsparing coarseness 
of the attacks which have been made upon 
me, and by the foolish, fallacious, and dis¬ 
honest contrast of my expenditure with 
that of Mr. Sydenham Mr. Sj^denham’s 
who. cluring iiisr three weeks residence at 
Lisbon, was an inmate in the House of 
Mr. Ca^major,—and mine, who during 
the whole period of my mission, had tho 
suite of an embassy to maintain! 
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And nowt Sir» come we to the femOue 
letter of Jcttere^upon which it seeme that 
die whole of the case against me is made 
to turn—letter from the secretary of 
state to Mr* Sydenham, directing him to 
confine his expenditure within his regular 
allowonces. Before this letter is made 
conclusive agajnst me, I might perhaps 
contend that it should be shown^ that I 
was in some degree, if not party to it, cog¬ 
nizant of it. Upon roy honour, I never 
saw it till after the hon. gendeman's first 
notice of his motion.^ 1 cannot say that 1 
had never heard of it* I had heard, or 
perhaps seen in a oewspaper, that some 
such letter had been written to Mr. Sy¬ 
denham by my noble friend :-<-and I well 
remember that same authority ftaSfcd 
the rate of 5,000/. a year as that which 
covered all Mr. Sydenhaift’s allowances. 
I have already shown the accuracy of that 
statement. 

But I wave this plea: t acknowledge 
*die authority of the letter;—and if the 
circumstances of Mr. Sydenham^s situa¬ 
tion and mine were the samw,—and if the 
meaning of this letter was what has been 
attributed to it,—and if that meaning was 
enforced against Mr. Sydenham, or was 
not remonstrated against by him,—I will 
admit that notwithstanding my ignorance 
of the law 1 was bound b^ it, and am guil¬ 
ty of not conforming to it.* 

And, first, what was Mr. Sydenham’s 
situation ? That of envoy to the local go¬ 
vernment mine, that of ambassador to 
the sovereign. (With the propriety of 
the appointment we have in this part of 
the argument nothing to do). S^ondly, 
What was the meaning t)f the letter i — 
My noble friend, the writer of it, has told 
you, that it did not mean the absolute ex¬ 
clusion of cxtraorclinaries, which he held 
robe almost impossible; but it did mean 
to prescribe the discontinuance of that 
rate of expenditure which had brought 
during the war, such heavy charge upon 
the public. The letter itself says, 

** 1 cannot anticipate any public grounds 
for continuing the expenditure of ills ma¬ 
jesty s servants at Lisbon, oa the scale on 
which it has been conducted during the 
continuance of the war in the Peninsula." 
—To be sure he could not. Who dreamt 
of an expenditure of upwards of 30.000/. 
a year in time of peace ?--.Lastly, iDc in¬ 
structions which were given^ were they 
executed ? Did Mr. Sydenham, jbiok.it 
practicable to contorin ioitheiD^^ /Did h0 
receive them withQjut a 


act up to them with strictnem and 
Hty /—With fidelity, in the moral senseipl 
the word, 1 have no doubt he would faave^ 
acted up to them if he had remained at 
Lisbon; but have we no positive proof that 
he regarded the literal execution of them 
as impossible ? 

And here. Sir, again I feel myself called 
upon to guard against being supposed to 
mean any thing unkind in the reference 
which 1 am compelled to make to Mr. 
Sydenham* That gentleman is no more I 
lie has closed a distinguished and honour^^ 
able life, during wbicl^he endeared himi* 
self t&his friends, and has left behiml him 
an unspotted character. I imolorc of 
those Avho hear roe, that if a wora should 
escape me in the heat of argument, which 
can be thought to bear any colour of din* 
respect to Mr. Sydenham’s memory, they 
will believe it to be wholly uj^ntieiitiona}. 
I am *^16 last man living who would wan¬ 
tonly throw a slur upon his reputation, Or 
give a wound to the feelings of those who 
mpurmhis loss. 1; ^uld most gladly have 
avoided any allusion to him: but his naoiia 
has been made the vehicle for a fiful ca^, 
lumny against my character; and the 
House will feel that not to me who repel^ 
an attack, but to those who have misused 
Mr. Sydenham’s name for the purposes of 
attack upon me, is to be imputed the guilt 
of profaning (if it be profaned) the sanc¬ 
tity of the tomb. > ' 

The fact is, that while the mandate lav 
Mr. Sydenham, directing him to congae; 
his expenses within certain limits, was tra¬ 
versing tlie ocean in one direction, a re¬ 
monstrance by anticipation against such a 
limitation was on its passage to the foreign 
office. Mr. Sydenham, 1 suppose, 
have heard jrurnours of such intended 
striction; he knew, from what he jgjy of 
Lisbon himself (in the of 

Casamaior’s weekly bills), aiul from wfcaC^ 
he had heard of it from others, that a lite^ 
ral conmliance with that restriction wax 
impracticable;^ and, on the dth of July, 
the very day (I brieve) after his acrivaL 
at Lisbon, he thus addressed bimselftta ' 
Mr. Hamilton, the under secretary^ of' 
state (for the information of iny nablnt'^ 
fyend), in the letter from which L hav6> 
already quoted an^ttract,:— <. 

While the duke of Wellington.was 
Madrid,, he afkike^ me bn the subjeelmC' 
my allawaneas^miboii, and he 
the comfortahle assurance of -mj^'^Mng 
ruinea, unless government alloim me 
isometbiiig more than the usual di- 
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mioiBhed bf the usual deductions in Eng 
land, and the loss of exchange. He pro¬ 
mised to mention the subject to lord Cas- 
tlereagh ; and 1 have written to him to re¬ 
mind him of his promise.-*-! find that Mr. 
Casamajor has been living in a very quiet, 
retired way, with no suite to feed and 
lodge, and bv the examination of his books, 
J perceive that he does not live on less 
than lOO^. a week.*’ 

So far is printed. Further on, in the 
same tetter, the extract of which now lies 
before me, he states that he << shall live 
with the greatest possible economy, but 
that aiiathe cannot pay out of his allow¬ 
ances he <8ha11 trust to the government to 
pay for him.** * 

Mr. Sydenham, as I have before observ¬ 
ed, resided about three weeks in Lisbon, 
namely, from about the 7th or 8th to the 
27th or 28th of July. I have already ^tated 
the allowances, regular and extraordinary, 
which ho received during that period or on 
account of it—viz. 2,600/. salary, 1,500/. 
putfit, 1,100/. fpr the^^jo'urney from Paris 
and Madrid to Lisbon.-^All these sums 
are in^he printed accounts of thd'civil list 
report; and therefore gentlemen might 
have known them without moving for pa- 
pem: but I was not aware,-—and 1 suppose 
they were not aware, till in an evil hour 
they brought it oul by their own motion 
for papers,—of the sum of 2,000/. for 
losses, which makes up the aggregate of 
Mr. Sydenham’s receipts on accodnt of his 
half-year’s mission, to 7,200/. 

If it is said, that as this sum of 7,200/. 
includes outfit, and allowances fbr journey 
and for losses, it is not fairly to be stated 
as Mr. Sydenham’s expenditure for half a 
year, 1 readily admit that ii is not so: but 
then I must observe, that, on the same 
aggregate of rfiy allowances 
"^nnot be^irly stated as the expenditure 
of a year. The cost of outfit and plate in 
my case would not haVc been repeated 
another year; any more than thaf of out¬ 
fit and allowances for^ journey and for 
losses would, in Mr. Sydenham’s case, 
have been repeated in another half year. 
But it is quite fair—it is indeed absolutely 
necessary, since the contrast between 
Mh Sydenham's half year and my yecr, 
has been so much insisted on,—to state as 
IbavWdOfte, Mr. Sydenham’s salary joined 
to 31b. Casatnajor’s exjLrgordmaries the 
half year, as constituting the ex¬ 
penditure w the minion for that period. 
^And it is fair tO state the whole of Mr. 
jftydenhain s receipts joined to Mr. Casa- 


major’s extraordinaries, as the aggregate 
expense of that half year with which the 
aggregate of my receipts for a whole year 
is to be compared. 

Whatever comments, therefore, gcntle- 
inoii may think proper to make on my 
conduct in other respects, they will at 
least 1 think, abandon the contrast between 
Mr. Sydenham’s mission and mine as to 
the rate of their respective cost to the 
public. This point, on which they relied 
so confidently, completely fails them. 
They may, if they will, continue to ar¬ 
raign my political sins; but, if comparison 
with the period of Sydenham’s mis¬ 
sion be a decisive test of economy, they 
must on that compaiison absolve me from 
pftuniary transgression.* • 

• But, Sir, it js noi on pecuniary matters 
only that they have gutrsed wrong as to 
me and Mr. Sydenham. They flattered 
themselves that they had another case 
against me on his account;—a case of 
hardship,—as if this valuable public ser¬ 
vant had been displaced purposely to 
make way fefr me. It lias been asserted 
that I superseded Mr. Sydcnliain. Sir, 
I did not supersede Mr. Sydenham. If 
the fact were so, I know not that it 
would constitute any charge against 
me. It would, I believe, be the first 
time that the undoubted rigiit of the 
Crown to appo'^nt and to change its foreign 
ministers has been made a maiter of 
charge, or even of question, in pailiament. 
But the fact is not so. Mr. Sydenham’s 
mission was irretiicvably at an CMid before 
mine began. He quitted Lisbon not only 
unrecaUed, but without leave. Tic did 
this from necessity, on accooiit of the im¬ 
paired state of his healtii. He arrived in 
England (as I have alicady had occasion 
to say) on or about the 8th of August. 
From that day to the 10th of October be 
received in England his appointments as 
cninister at Lisbon. Are the/LConornists 
angry that he did not continue so to receive 
them longer?—He wijb neither then, nor 
at any«ubsequent period before his death 
^as 1 shall presently show, by n document 
founded on bis own represtMUations) in a 
state of health to admit of his resuming 
the Lisbon mission—or accepting any 
other. If he had happily been so, my 
noblp friend will bear testimony not only 
to the fact, but lo my knowledge of the f.ict, 
that another and more important employ¬ 
ment WHS, in contemplation for him.—So 
much for that charge. 

1 have ill my hand a copy of the letter 



Mr>Q»nping*kBs^i^ f(tt}ibon. Xai7* |S10 

fjfom the. foiceigo ^ce te the ,treasum months afler my f^i^natioa 
irhich, authoria«4"ithe payment, to Mr. accepted; a period, 

%deobamofthatBum of2,00Qi'.forlo8se8, Sydenham’s health hdd'jiteen snmei^y 
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Tumtlm 


I almost Vonderg iby-thc-by, tbat I have tion at Lisbon, there had baen iQf 
not been jtold in distinct terms that this months no impediment whatever, and for 
S,000/. was given to Mr. Sydenham tOTe- six months no impediment dn'mV part,'to 
Goncile him to my supersession „of him« his resuming it. ^ It was nianijTestfy the 
The House, iPnhey wilJ allow,me to take hopelessness of his return tO plibItC' 


ready to move tor its oeing laid on tne to nave nau an opportunity of 
table, if they think it necessary. It is both for the proof which it affordt of 
luckily the last document of the kind with natured and considerate disposition,' il)^ 
which 1-shall have occasion to try their the just testimony which it bears to the 
patience. It is as follows: < merits and character of Mr. Sydenham. 

<< Foreign office, Oct. 25, 1815. My I had not the honour arid the h^piness of 
lords;—Thomas Sydenham, esq. Is^e j^is a personal gd^uaintance with Sydon* 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and mintj*> ham. I knew him only by' re])utati0n~ 
ter plenipotentiary to the court of Lisbon, by the report of common, frrerids, whose 
has represented to mo (he very great ex- report would of itself have been sufficient 
pensc lie was at in making preparations to to ensure my bebef of his good tjuOlities; 
jjndcrtakc that mission, W4th a view to a and by the exhibition of his talents in that 
"permanent residence at Lisbon, and the memorable investigation which was car- 
great loss he sustained by the sudden dis- ried on in a cominjt^pc of this Hquse'upon 
posal of his cfl'ect^, iSre. on hi^heing obliged the rdlicwal of tne East-In dia company’s 
to roliiiquijih that mission, on account of charter.^ In thS course of that examinai- 
the dangerous state of hU health after a tion the gentlemen connected witft India 
residence of only a lew months, whereby displayed a degree of ability snd lnfok*- 
he has been a loser of considerably more mation, which perhaps could not have 
than two thousaiul pounds, and is thereby , been matched, certainly not excelled, in 
involved in difficulties beyond the reach of any other service, or in any other country, 
his private fortune to satisfy.’’ [There is Among these very able men Mr. Sydeii*- 
o slight error of inadvertency here as to ham stood eminently distinguished, evinc- 
the period of Mr. Sydenham's actual resi- ing a capacity for great affairs- and a fit- 
dence at Li>bon—which was, as I have ness for important employments, such as 
shewn, weeks only and not months. I are rarely to he found even in mOfe 'prii(> 
now come to a passage to which I particu* Used statesmen. If, therefore, I have been 
larly wish to call the attention of the driven toViy any thing of this gentleman 
House.]—“ Having con^dered ihfe appH- (I hope I Imvc not, I am sure I have not 
cation, it has appeared to me,•under the intended it) which may have appeared in 
peculiar circumstances of the case, (Mr. any degree distrcspectfctl or disparaging^^— 
Sydenham’s state of health still preventing if 1 have been obliged to soil the name of 
his being employed in the diplomatic scr- a high-minded and liberal manjgkli mA- 
vice of his mmesty), to be just and rea- ney, the blame (I repeat wJtfik*’' 

sonable that Mr. Sydenham should receive me, hut with those whp forced Mn Sydefi- 
a compensation on account of these^osscif. ham’s name into'this discussion. 

1 am therefore to cb^sirc your lordships I no^, Sir, come to the details of fboex- 
will be pleased to take the, commands of penditure of my i^wn mission, the account 
hfe royal highness the Prince llcgent, of which is among the papers upon the 
vritli regard to the issue of the sum of two table. The hon. gcntloroani who made 
thousand pounds, nett, to Mr. Sydenham, the ny)tion, has had the goodness to conk* 

G his assigns, as a compensation for the pliment me on the minuteness and aeca- 
sses above-stated.^* ' rlicy of my calculations. I understkbd 

1 $ this also a sham letter and a con* the nature of the lion, gentleman’s comjlii^ 
certed fraud i Perhaps tl^e date' will help ment; and l^see that he has been ta^g^ 
us to a solution of this question, Xt is thoroughly to^ ^m derstand the 
dated the 25th Octoberi, tlrtt is to of the advantage^ich he has over nitron 
say, six months afterT,||a^ tea^fed the tbr$ day. Undoubtedly any charj^'^Coii:* 
ties^nalion of my 'miimUj and three nccted with moDj^y, places the aocuted ia 
(VOL. XXXVi:) (P) 
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a (JiJcmnia of painful difficultj«-a difficulty 
the more painful in proportion to the con* 
sciousness of his innocencci and to the 
ivarmth of his indignation. If he contents 
himself, as is the first natural impulse of 
every honourable mind, with general and 
lofty denial, he exposes himself to be tri¬ 
umphed over as Imving evaded investiga¬ 
tion ; and figures are then invoked as the 
only test of truth. If. on the other hand, 
he condescends to detailed arithmetical 
calculation, he becomes liable to such 
compliments as those of the lion, gentle- 
man; and must feel (as 1 do now^ a cer¬ 
tain inevitable degradation ip tfie very 
process by which he is to be justificVl. It 
M certaicly not without such pain that I 
made up my mind to this latter altcr- 
uative.—Those who know me in private 
life are. I am afraid, too well aware how 
little I am versed in questions either of 
arithmetic or of economy, not to have been 
as much surprised as the hon. genfleman 
rofesses himself to be gratified at the pro- 
ciency in figures wbu'h is displayed in 
the papers before the House; particularly 
in tha(, laboured dispatch^ of miry} of the 
SOth of May, 1815.—In truth, I availed 
myself, for the purpose of those statements 
cud calculations, of the aid of persons 
much more conversant with such matters 
than I can pretend to be. 1 beg the hon. 
gentleman albo to understand that I do 


prccate any unlimited pecuniary discretion, 
it has been shown how ans^'ous I was to have 
the limits of my expenditure defined; and 
within those limits, whatever they might 
be. I resolved to restrict myself. 

^My nominal allowances were, as I have 
said, and as appears from the papers upon 
the table.-— 

Salary.£.^,200 

Extraordinaries. not to exceed 6,000 

Total £.14,200 
Of (his amount of extraordinaries I drew 
only for thee-fourths, or 4,500/. I re¬ 
ceived (like every otl>er minister of what¬ 
ever rank 1 the sum of 1,500/. for outfit. If 
that sum ue taken as replacing the 1.500/. 
extraordinaries which T declined to draw, 
the result of salary, extraordinaries, and 
outfit for thatt>ne year (outfit could only 
be a charge on the first year), is. as above, 
14.200/. I had plate, like other ambassa¬ 
dors and envoys extraordinary, &c. but 
upon the scale of an envoy. 

Having no rule or experience to guide 
me. all that I^could determine was to con¬ 
sider the cstabhMicd recognized amount 
of the salary as the limit of my public ex¬ 
penditure ; and to draw for no more extra- 
ordinaries than should makeup the nominal 
salary of 8,200/. to that effective amount. 
Had therefore that salary been paid free 
from deductions at home, and without loss 


not profess, in these accounts, to state 
my whole expenditure at Lisbon, J[>ut only 
my expenditure of public money. 

Sir, the expenditure of sir Charles Stu¬ 
art’s mission for the two years. 1812-13 
and 1813-14, and that of the interval be¬ 
tween the conclusion of sir Charles Stu¬ 
art’s mission and my appointment, can 
ibardly be denied to justi^ the nominal 
amount of'the allowances assigned to me. 

amount and the real 
effisetive vSkae were very different indeed. 
For my actual expenditure (as distin¬ 
guished from nominal receipt—or rather 
nominal issue), a fair but strict afandard 
of comparison is furnished by the report 
of the civil-list committee of June. 1815. 
if it shall appear that my whole actual ex¬ 
penditure as ambassador, tallied wphin a 
very trifle with the amount fixed by that 
oomoiittec and sanctioned by the flouCe 
for a minister at Lisbon of the second or¬ 
der. 1 think it will not be in^puted that 1 
abused the discretion cgpfidcd to me^ 

Assujre^ 1 did not. om going out to 
Lisbot^i,V aDtici(M^i tbe trial of this dliy; 
but 1 did, M futn Jbceii soeOf drcttd and 


on the exchange and on the conversion 
into Portuguese money—I should not 
have drawn for one shilling of evtraordi- 
naries for my expenses at Lisbon. But the 
case was very diflerent. This nominal sa¬ 
lary was liable to deductions amounting 
to no Jdss than e^bout sixteen per cent, in 
England, which reduced it from 8,200/. to 
about 6,900/.; and this latter sum again 
to a loss of something more than twelve 
per cent, in its transit and conversion, re¬ 
ducing it from 6,900/. to somewhere be- 
tiveen^6,100/. and 6,000/. 

^ This statement applies to the first three 
uarters of the year, ending the 5th of 
uly. 1815. In July, I received the report 
off he civil-list committee, to which I have 
so often hadfoccasion to refer. From that 
time, therefore, 1 had—.what I had always 
wished—a positive writtten public rule, 
oot laid down indeed for my missiou, 
but which I might safely take for my 
guides By the civil-list report, the tUi- 
nbter to Portugal wa$ considered pros* 
pMtveU %0'the footing not of au am- 
{mssad^i^niHii df 'atf eiivoy extraofabahr 
plbni^fotetitiary/ TO. ^1)4 
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minister of the second order the repott 
assigned a salavjr of BfiOOl. a year. It 
further recommended that all sums for 
foreign missions should be paid free of 
oil deductions except the property-tax; 
thus relieving the issues of salary fA>m 
oil the established legal defalcations at 
home, amounting to about six pji^i^ cent., 
lin addition to the property-tax}9 and 
from all losses by exchange, or othervrise, 
in the transmission abroad. At the same 
time, the allowance for outfit,—which 
had been hitherto in all cases, and for 
all ranks, only 1,500/.—a sura which is 
stated by the report not to be sufficient to 
cover above one-third or one fourth of the 
real expense, was raised to 4,000/.^ and 
an annual allowance of500/. was given for 
house-rent. These several arrangements 
are to be found in pp. ^ and 4^, of the civil- 
list report, to which 1 beg the gentlemen 
who do me the honour to watch what I am 
^saying, to refer. Deducting 800/. the 
property-tax, fiom the salary of 8,000/. 
these issues to the new envoy would 
amount to 11,700/. nett for the first year; 
and to 7,700/. nett for every subsequent 
year.—And tliis exclusive of plate, for 
which the report makes a special provision. 

When I received the copy of this report 
I instantly determined that, so long as the 
mission continued in my hands, 1 would 
limit myself strictly to the‘amount speci¬ 
fied in It. For the last quarter, therefore 
(from July the5th to October 10th, 1815), 
I conformed to the new scale of ordinary 
allowances, and received only 1,800/. nett, 
without any extraoi dinarics whatever. 
The exchange was now, in consequence 
of the termination of the* war, become so 
favourable as in a great measure to coun¬ 
teract the loss upon the paper-money, 
which continued to be about 7 per cent, 
The result of this counteraction was, that 
the loss upon 1,800/. by the exchange and 



now only about 70/. 

Of the 6,000/. extraordinarics trhich I 
had liberty to draw, I drew only for so 
much as was sufficient,—First to replace 
the deductions on 6,150/. being three 
quarters of nominal salary at the old rate 
of 8,200/. (gross), and on 1,800/. one 
quarter at the new rate of^7,200/. (nett); 
secondly, to make up the old allowance 
for outfit, viz. 1,500/. to the sura of4,000/. 
specifically allowed by the committee^ 
And not one farthing more, 00 help me 
God! 


^ So scrupulously did I adhere le tliete 
limits, (which seemed to me to have been 
formed on a clear principle, and which had 
the sanction of the House of Commons 
that finding that my agent bad drawn, for 
the last quarter, a sum of 1,500/. os extra-^ 
ordinaries (at the rate of the 6,<KX)/. ori¬ 
ginally allowed to me), I directed him to 
return that sum to the ticasury; and 1 
declare, on my conscience, that when, J 
gave thisdireetion, 1 bad no moreexpeOIV 
tioo that the transaction would ever be 
known to any one except to my agent, 
to my right hon. fi iend near me (Mr. IIus^ 
kissorf), vfliom I requested to see my d»» 
rcction executed—to my nol)le friend 
(loid Castlcifagh), whose permission was 
necessary,—and to the treasury, to which 
the return was made —I had uo more ex<- 
pectation that I should ever have to state 
this transaction privately or publicly in 
vindication of my ch&racter,—than I bad 
apprehension that on such grounds my 
cliaracter would e yyr be assailed. 

It is undoubtcaiy *stil1 open to the hon« 
gentlemen who* are the framers a^d sup* 
poitcrsof the impeachment against me, 
to redur to the charge that the mission to 
Lisbon was unnecessary ; to find fault, it 
they please, with my personal conduct in 
accepting it (of which a word byrand-by); 
and to censure the mode in which I may 
have discharged the duties of it; but as 
to pecuniary imputation, I stand upon a 
rock.—i stand upon the authority of a 
committee of this House, appointed long 
after my embassy was established and en^ 
dowed; and not merely approving by re* 
trospect the amount of its actual endow* 
ment: but recommending prospectively 
the same endc/Wment fbr a mission of a 
lower charocter. Before that report was 
known to me,—with the powe^fiu^ to 
certain extent of expense, f^estraSned 
myself within ti^at extent, to limits nar* 
rowed by my own sense of what was right. 
As 8000 as I had the autiiority of that te« 
port to guide niey I adhered to it VolUAta* 
rily and strictly, living as an ambassador 
within the allowances assigned for an en¬ 
voy. tTo other allegations of misconduct, 

S olieical or prudential, I may be 4>b- 
bxious;—but surely no fair ^adversaryj 
after this exposition, will impute to my 
bassy either 0 wasteful prodigality on thd 
part of the goveaaaaent, or a corrupt 
city on mine. • ' 

I am afraid I have already wearied the 
House with figures: but there is another 
caIcttlatioD| of which the result ia so strik* 
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ing, that I cannot help requesting of the 
House to alloiv me to state it to tliem. Its 
oiements arc few, jwd the process short 
and simple. I particularly request atten¬ 
tion to it from the right hon. gentlcmais 
who sits opposite to me (Mr. Tierney), 
whose skill in these matters peculiarly qua¬ 
lifies him to detect any error in the state¬ 
ment. 

The report of the committee on the 
civil-listfixes the salary of the Lisbon envoy 
at 8|000/., to be reduced by the deduction 
of the property-tax to 7,200/. Tin’s sum 
of 7f200/. was to be received nett at Lis¬ 
bon, free from all other de(fucti(5ns at 
hoire and ftom loss by exchange and con- 
tersion abi oad. Sir, 1 dc^red a person 
&r better skilled in calculations than 1 am 
to make out for me how much must have 
been received uett from the treasury here, 
to produce 7,200/. nett, in Lisbon, djiring 
the year 181i-15?—The followingds the 
Statement of my arithmetician :— 

The first addition made is that of 
the amount necessary to cover the average 
loss of^soniething more than 12 per cent, 
by exchange and paper-money: this 


would be about. ;e.980 

*which being added to .. 7,200 

gives .£.8,180 


as the sum necessary to have been received 
nett in England, in order to produce 
7,200/. nett in Lisbon. 

But, again; how much would it have 
been necessary for the Treasury to issue 
gross to produce (on the footing on which 
my salary was i*^sued) 8,180/. nett in 
England?*—The deductions at the exchc- 
l]uer, I have showi?, amounlcd to about IG 
per cent., the property-tax inoluded. The 
, Hfii nM^j^ry to cover these deductions, 

Would beaubut... 

which, added to. . 8,180 

shows that the gross issue at tlm 
Treasury must have boen about £.9,73G 
Add to this sum the allowance for 

Outfit. 4,000 

Add the allowance for House-rent c* 

(to whici) by the way might be 
added 12 per cent, for loss on * 

exchange, &c.). 500 

And the gross nominal issue^iit the 
treasury to meet tIn^.:,x;ommen- 
datjon of the committee,^for the 
first year of the- new envoy,-*-—— 

have been»..„»ff...^^14,236 


Does not the very sound of this sum 
carry conviction, and I cculd almost hope 
compunction, to the bosoms of my accu-r 
sera I Does it not excite in the minds of 
all impartial men, an indignant recollection 
ofC.he arts and the clamours, by which, 
during two years and a half, I have been 
stigmatized to the country ;is an instance 
of unexampled waste, as an ins'itiabls 
pillager of the exchequer? 

Sir, of the pecuniary charge 1 trust that 
I may hpre take my leave. Afler my 
own vindication however (which must on 
every account be nearest to my heart), I 
confess, 1 am most hnxious to put the 
well-intentioned part of the nation on 
their^guard against those exaggerations 
foF mischievous purposeif, by which public 
rficn are run d^wii. if the result of this 
night shall warn them not to be too easily 
misled into the belief of monstrous and 
improbable corruptions, I cannot say that 
I shall not stifll regret the calumnies with 
which I have been overwhelmed, but I 
shall be in some degree rcvtMrded and 
consoled for fiicm, 

1 have thus disposed of the two main 
heads of accusation. I have sliown that 
there was a sincere and well-grounded 
belief in the return of the prince regent 
of Portugal to Europe: and I have shown 
that the cost of the embassy appointed to 
receive him on'Iiis return was not only not 
extravagant, but that according to every 
test by which expenditure can be tried, 
whether of contrast with what had gone 
before, or of comparison with w'hat has 
been deliberately established fur the 
future, <-it was limited by a reasonable and 
scrupulous cconcfmy. 

Some minor charges remain to be refut«> 
ed. 1 am accused of having held the 
n after all hope of executing the 
duty which 1 undertook to fulfil was aban- 
loned. Rut, before I enter on this point, 

I am Reminded that I am accused also of 
having as.sumcd the mission too soon. It 
is said that I assumed it in October, 
ahh()U<^i the prince of Brazil could not 
bo expected in Europe for six months from 
that date. Now if there wxre any ground 
for supposing that the return was altoge¬ 
ther a false pretence, the acceptance of 
the embassy sooner or later would be of 
no consequence; the acceptance of it at 
all was a crime» But if the prince regent 
of Portugal was to come to Europe, there 
was a fairsprobability that sir John Beres*- 
ford might have landed him. at Lisbon jn 
Tebruai y4 Sir John Beresford sailed frock 
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Portsmouth on the fifth of October. m&Uer» I can only give myself up to the 
True# he was back to I^ymouili mercy of the House# with a frank expt^a^ 

after having been some days at sea. But# shn of my regret that I vras gaitetteS 
as to the {engtb of the passage, he did three weeks too soon, 
reach the Brazils in seven weeks troai tite As to retaining my ofiSce too long# f 
date of his last sailing {that too with|a have already answered to this point inci- 
convoy under his protection); and it was dentally, but 1 must briefly answer to it 
not only no improbable expectation, but again here in its proper order. The first 
it was 4he belief of sir John Berasford loose intimations of a doubt of the return 
himself, stated repeatedly to the prince of the prince regent lo luj, European 
regent of Portugal, that from five to six dominions arrived m England in thh 
weeks would be sufficient for the voyage month of March, They leachul me, at 
from Rio de Janeiro, Jt is true, ihat the Lisbon on the 9th of Afjril. On the lOth 
hypothesis was, that the prince regent of April I wrote to the foreign office, ten- 
would be* ready to* embark, and would dering .my sesignation. I was desiisd to 
have made all the preparations necessary continue in the exercise of my functions; 
for bis departure, bttween the period of and from that jnoment the missiorfentirely 
1)1$ writing for a squadron and its ar/Ivai. changed its character, I was no longer 
Such m fact was out expectation; and the pageant ambassador to a non-forth)« 
upon that suppobition (a^ I have said coming sovereign. The war hod broken 
before) the arrival at L%bon of the prince out, with the ominous re-appcarance of 
regent iumstlf would have been the first Buonifyarte: aocf who was theie in thia 
intelligence that woiild have ueen received country, or in Europe, that ventured to 
tTiere ot liis departure from Rio de Janeiro, predict its speedy, its miraculous termina*' 
] sailed in the beginning of November. I tion? Who could^esume to suy what 
landed at Lisbon (1 think) on the first of might be its course; or what the extent 
the following month. I had no more of effort icquired to give effect to itf ope* 
doubt of the impatience of the Portuguese rations? Henceforth, therefore, I filled, 
ro 3 ^al family to return to Europe than I (whetherwortbiIyornot,isanotherqucs- 
have that I am now addressing thib House, tion), a situation of business, at a not 
I consequently reckoned upon their arrnal , insignificant post, and at a most eventful 
in Lisbon almost as soon after my own as | ciisis. If 1 had not been on the spot, 

1 could conveniently bc*prepdicd to another must have been appointed,*—a 
1 eceivc them. In the month of February, minister of the second order, it you please, 

1 well K'nientbcv, we used to be looking but even‘if so, with all the allowances and 
out at Libbon, at every favourable turn ol expenses incident to a minister of the 
the wind, for the arrival of sir John Beres- saepnd order at Lisbon, which I have 
ford with hib royal passengers, in the already shewn to be, according to the re- 
T.igus. The only period, tlitTefore,j3uring commendation of the civil list report, sub- 
which I can be accused* of rqpciving a stantially the same as mine. Henceforth, 
salary without executing a public duty, is therefore, 1 did not add one farthing to 
that between the date of my appointment the unavoidi^lc expenses of the country, 
and my sailing for Lisbon, a period of It may bo alleged, that a moie abWpdivi- 
about thiec wrecks. Surely this then is a dual might have been found t(^t9fScbarge 
charge of minute and petty captiousness, the duties of the mibsion; and that 1 did 
It IS Slid that nature abhors a vaonurn*,# wiong in continuing to do what others 
and I believe it may be equally said that might have done better; but there is not 
an exchequer quarter abhors a fraction, a shadow* of pretence for affirming that my 
My salary was reckoned from the iOth of continuance at Lisbon laid any burthen 
October, the quarter-day which preceded upon the public, or that any saving could 
by about ten days ray taking leave at have b^'on effected by the acceptance of 
Carlton-house; and which preceded ray my resignation on the lOth of April, 
actual departure (as I have said) by about lit is obvious that in the lefusal to rfe- 
three weeks. Of the scores or hundreds copt my re»ignotion, I was wholly passive; 
of missions which have gone out fron^this hut neither does my noble fiiend require ^ 
country foi the last centur/, I very much any justification (j^having recoramcn^A 
doubt whether one could be found whoso to the prince rfgenl to decline accep^g 
allowanoea had be^n to runfrogi so abort, it. M.y noble friend is sufficiently jua|ifiea 
a period before its departure. If this, Sir,! by the case itself, and by his subsequent 
be a sufficient defitpeo on such a | For no sooner was the liaUle of 
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Waterloo fought, and the war thua happily 
ended f almost as soon as begun), than my 
noble triend signified to me his royal 
highness's acceptance of the resignation 
which had been before declined. It is 
true, that it was not until three months 
after this notification that I was finally 
relieved from the mission* Amidst the 
important negociations in which my noble 
friend was then engaged, he appears to 
have forgotten that he had not appointed 
any one to receive the business and cor¬ 
respondence of tlie Lisbon mission, out of 
toy hands. Portugal and myself had (no 
wonder) sunk into insignificance and 
oblivion; and up to the beginning of 
August*, no successor to mokwas appointed. 
Did 1 think this a lucky chance? Did I 
go on quietly to enjoy the advantage of 
this oblivion? No. After about a month 
had elapsed without hearing any thing 
from the foreign office, I wrote Jlo my 
noble friend, to remind him of my exist- 
Once: and, apprehending him to be—■•as 
he in fact was-—ab^x ftom England, I 
wrote by the same packet a private letter 
to l(kd Bathurst, begging leave, in case 
any difficulty should have occurred in the 
nomination of a successor, to recommend 
Mr. Croft (whom I have already men¬ 
tioned as having been first introduced to 
me by my noble friend), as a person per¬ 
fectly competent to act as charge d'affaires; 
and offering, at the same time, the aid of 
toy unofficial advice, so long a^ I should 
remain (which I intended to do through 
the winter) in Portugal* 1 desire to know 
if this conduct can be characterized as a 
dinging to my office?—or whether my 
pertinacity in adhering to it was more 
than exactly on n par with my eagerness 
in seeking it? ^ 

Perhaps, Sir, I might now sit down per- 
fectl3nblitfied with having cleared the in¬ 
tegrity of my conduct; and, perhaps, with 
a feeling rather of grathude than of hosti- I 
lity towards those who, by manfully giving 
a distinct and substantive shape^ to their 
allegations, have afforded me an opportu¬ 
nity of refuting them. But I cannot pass 
by the taunts of the hon. baronet, and the 

E ve admonitions of the hon. mover of 
question, without assuring them, tliat 
80 loty as I possess in my own breast the 
C0DS<;|nusness of integrity, such assail- 
ments", whether taunti^ or monitory, will 
excite in it no emotidiiw^rmer than con- 
tenipt. I must abpve all things assure the 
. lion, baronet, that no attempt to impeach 
' my character and tp dcgiade me (as he 


flattered himself this proceeding might do) 
in that estimation with this House which 
constitutes all that is valuable and all tliat 
is efficient in a public man, no such 
attempt, 1 say, will cause roe to lower my 
vfice one key, or to abate one jot of my 
exertions, in opposing and exposing those 
doctrines of which the hon. baronet is the 
representative and the ^anipiop. Let 
not the hon. baronet flatter himself with 
any such result from this attack upon my 
reputation. Let him not flatter himself 
with the hope of such a result from his 
asperity to-night, or from his menaces for 
the future. If 1 am satisfied to have done 
right, for the peace of my own conscience, 
I am also glad to have made that right 
appSrent, mainly bectiuse I know how 
mecessary are the good opinion and the 
favouring attention of this House, to 
enable me to exert myself successfully for 
the defeat of those projects which the hon. 
baronet has lit heart, and which, I vcrilv 
believe, would bring this country to ruin. 
Tlie hon. baronet has spoken out: and the 
only sentiment with which I am inspired 
by the bitterness of his declared enmity, 
and by the burst ofhis anticipated triumph, 
is that of a pride—I hope an honest and 
pardonable pride, at the proof which he 
has thus unintentionally afforded of the 
reasons to which 1 am indebted for his 
hostility. It^ is because I am held in 
hatred and in fear by those who share the 
hon. baronet's opinions, that by them I 
have been sought to be destroyed. I 
have been sought to be destroyed, because 
I have declared myself—(with what effect 
it beepmes not me to say, but with all my 
heart an^ 8oul% against schemes, which 
if unchecked, would bring destruction 
upon those hallowed institutions by which 
the mixed and free government of this 
great kingdom is upholden, and from 
which the practical blessings of our con- 
cStitution are derived. 

Sir, 1 thus dismiss all that part of the 
charges which, if substantiated, would 
have established agaiobt me the guilt of 
criminality or of culpable misconduct. 
But I wish to leave nothing unnoticed, 
whether of charge or of insinuation,—whe¬ 
ther conveying the imputation of positive 
guilt, or only implying discredit and dis- 
par^ement. 

It is made matter of accusation and re¬ 
proach against me that I have accepted 
office my noble (riend who sits be¬ 
side me (lord Castlcreagh),—between 
whom flBd myself it 4 m\xmei that our 
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former diffisrences had placed an impae* 
aable barrier.—First^from what quarter 
comes this reproach and accusation r From 
a bench, on which I do not see an]f two 
neighbours who have not differed frcm 
each other,—and that within short nm* 
mory too,—much more essentially than 
myself and my poble friend. But it is in¬ 
sinuated that the differences between my 
noble friend and myself were of a sort 
which precluded reconciliation!—>Since 
when have such matters become topics of 
parliamentary discussion ? Since when 
has it been the practice of this House to 
take cognizance of\lie disagreements of 
individuals, and to indulge in such ani¬ 
madversions on the most delicate tqpics 
of«personal condudl as in private socie^ 



—1 know of no precedent for it. I know 
qf no authority.—It is not for my own 
sake, but for the sake of this House, that 
I piotest against It; for, if this practice be 
permitted, our discussions Tuust inevi¬ 
tably sink in to grosser personalities than 
have disgraced the meetings of Falace- 
yard and of Spa-fields. 

The lion, baionet is entirely mistaken 
as to what he supposes me to have ad¬ 
dressed to my constituents at Liverpool in 
1812. Nothing that I therf said was in¬ 
tended to convey, or did convey, the no¬ 
tion that I was pi ccludcd by any feeling, 
or (in my own judgment) by any prin¬ 
ciple, fiom acting in oHice with my noble 
friend. 1 had declared the directly con¬ 
trary opinion some months beforcf in a 
correspondence respecting the formation 
of an administration, which the discus¬ 
sions of those times brought before the 
public, and which is now upon record. 
What is not publicly recorded is, that some 
time after those discussions had closed, 
but six or eight weeks before my Mec- 
tion at Liverpool, other negociations 
which had for their object my return to 
office, had taken place; amongst the pro¬ 
posed awangements of which, my noble 
iKendf—^ith a manliness and generosity 
which I hope I felt as they deserved-—had 
voluntarily tendered to my acceptance 
the seals of the office which he now holds. 
Other reasons induced me to decline Aat 
tender. I might be right oi' wrong in my 
of those reasons. One among them 
that I was attjiatlime .emt^aiicf^ 
with ri^eot to a most unporlant questidh 
(tlindjitouiaioaof wMcviaitow foedftr 


im 

BO distant day) bv pledges which 1 con)d 
best hope to redeem with unquestioniMt 
fidelity and honour, by remaining out of 
office till i had redeemed them. But 
what would be thought of me—what 
should 1 deserve to be thought of by any 
liberal mind—if, after such a transaction 
as I have described, I could ever pauae 
for a moment, to consider in what Wder 
with respect to each other my nobl# 
friend and 1 should march towards our 
common objects in the service of the 
country ?—In that transaction, any feel« 
ings which had previously separated my 
noble ftieniT and myself were buried for 
ever. The very memory of them* was efc 
faced from oiir minds*nor can I com* 
pliment the good taste of those who woqld 
call them up from oblivion; surely not 
with the vain hope of exasperating 
encessinew, but with the purpose of mak^ 
ing a reconcilement now of five yedi;jl 
standing, a subject of suspicion, taunti 
obloquy. ^ 

What I have saroTSir, is, I hope^ a su& 
ficient cqroment ^upon the notable^ dis* 
covery that 1 accepted public employment 
not with, but under, my noble frieniL 
This paltry distinction, I can assure those 
who are so vain of it, occasions me qot 
the slightest uneasiness. When lord Pem^ 
broke went out to Vienna, and the mar** 
quis Wellesley to Spain, during (or under« 
if you wil]) my administration of the fo* 
reign department,-—had 1 the ridiculous 
vanity to fancy that these distinguished 
noblemen acted under me, in any sense 
of degradin*g subordination ? Or is it ima¬ 
gined that when the duke of Wellington 
undertook his mission to Paris, my noble 
friend, conccivdd that Re was therefore 
entitled to claim a pre-eminence over the 
deliverer of Europe They kng^Utle, 
Sir, of the spirit of our constitution,-^ 
they are very ill acqu^nted with the da- 
l^ties that it imposes, ond the privileges 
that it cesnfers,—who are not aware, 
in whatever station« man may her caQed 
upon to serve his sovereigU and his coun¬ 
try, there is among statesmen, co-pper^A-, 
ing horvsstly for the public good^^ a real' 
suy tantive equality whiett no mere official^ 
arrlngefiieDt can either create or destroy 
—they—who are yet to learn, that in 9 ^ 
free country lilgs ours, it is for the mar 
dignift the office, fbr the office to^' 
^nifytnemax).' 

Si>, I have now done* I have 

apologize to tfie House 

’tresparimhipoit thorn SO long, ^ 
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tbiktt*m «l4Srind«%entl^itfefktldM. ‘><iflte 
tbe^llotise, has been sbch tri satMes me 


tmX they justly and kindl^'^cdtiiditered how 
ibdeh I had at &fake^ on th» day. If I 
‘TOre succeeded (as tny conscience tells 
titd' that I must nave done). In refuting 
the charges brhtig%t against me, I have 
Hot spoken in vain^ and you, Sir^ will 
,nbt regret having listened to me. If I 
liave not succeeded,—if the House shall 
fie'df opinion that any stain remains upon 
ifay character,—then indeed, Sir, have I 
irpuj^led you too long; but I have troubled 
jjrou for the last time. * * 

Mr. *Biougham declared, that he was 
Ibotoneof those to whom'^the right hon. 
'gentleman could have alluded, as hanging 
’back in his accusation. The charge must 
hAve applied to some one, but he was at a 
Yossto determine uho was meant. His hon. 
friend who mad6 the present motion had 
aiatcd the accusation fully and fairly; he 
answered by tli^j^O^hle lord opposite; 
the noble lord had^snid was implied to 
by the hon. baionet. There^was then 
ctdead pause in the House—nothing being 
^oflbred to be said on the other side. Was 
iKp accusation to be repeated without 
nhhring any defence ? Were the common 
l^rms of the House to be departed from 
joh this occasion, and were he and his 
jftiends to be accused of want of candour 
fer following the usurfl course rerommend- 
'e^1>y common convenience and general 
^prience ! He did not hold back, and 
sure his hon. friends did not. If 
forward, he did not btin^ 
pew charges 5 he wouldnot statea tittle 
'had hot previously been slated; and 
Eie ‘Ira^vclled out of thS accusation, he 
jged he might be stoppet^. He would 
boo. gentleman that he was 
(t hfs accuser; that he Stood there in a 
^Iprenf capacity. The accusation was 
mude; the defence had been 
5ftrjl,^nd: he, with the House, wos now to 
:t^a)S judges, Thet noble lord against 
tpee, administration this charge was 
' icipally directed, although the right 
j% 9 CntIeman was deeply involved in it, 
with a remark about suppressing 
documents moved ror. THis 
had brought no such charge, 
ly alleged that it chad been kept 
Other papersi^Iculated to do away 
dfiect; wore brought forward with it. 
to h6ii«"a^ii lAtAed gentleman here 
proved htl etlo^M'on by different refer* 
dices tb tho dato the papers, and then 




ftdtUetsedr^biiiitgiffto Ifae queitioo^ 
observed^ that the idght'hom geDtleamm 
was amious to separate the twe.qiiefttiQns 
of the return of the l^rince Begeat» epd 
of the expenses of tJie embassy. He'bad 
rA> objection to this bne of argument, apd 
would show from dales, that there was^not 
a shadow of pretence for^ this job, which 
wa» as barefaced a one as was e>«er exhi¬ 
bited to the animadversion of parliament. 
The blame of it was participated between 
the administration and the right bon. gen¬ 
tleman who benefitted by it. The charge, 
however, had been supposed to have b^n 
more extensively statbd than was intendod: 
it was never said tliat there was no inten¬ 
tion expressed on the part of the prance 
regent of the Brazils tb return to Euro^ie: 
lie and his friendib charged them with ap¬ 
pointing a rafhiste^r ai a time when there 
were no functions to be exercised. The 
charge admitted that t lie re might be a 
mistake: on tins mistake tlie job was 
founded: the nii<^take was pardoned, but 
the job was reprobated. It wa4» by facts 
and by dntA only that the que^ion under 
debate ought to be derided, not by empty 
professions or noisy dtclunation, which, 
in the opinion of the world, would be of 
no more value than the wind of winch they 
were made. 

iteferring, tlien, to tho dispatch of lord 
Strangford fo lord Casflcrcagh, dated the 
20th of Feb. 1814, he found it stated, that 
hopes were entertained by the British mi¬ 
nister that the Prince Ut gcntwa:> disposed 
to revisit his ancient dominions; but this 
intention would never be executed without 
the concurrence of the English govern¬ 
ment. Jt was* added, subsequently, that 
any intimation of the wishes on the part of 
our government would probably '^bc ac¬ 
ceded to. We were thus left altogether 
to determine upon the time and the mode 
in which the return of the prince regent of 
Portugal should take place. The right 
hon. gentleman had pretended, that this 
return was an affair of the highest import- 
anclfej that it was an event so desirable, 
as to justify all the expense and all the ex- 
trnordinaVy proceedings which belonged 
to this transaction. But if it had been of 
stich mighty interest to *he eoncema of 
fiurnpe, ample time had’been prevwodijr 
affertied between the downfall of Baoni;- 
partfe^s power in thd Peninsula end the jpe- 
ribd of the right honw genlleman'siij|>pefa 
menu ®Notawotd/b<^w«yei^ofilieietfii» 

6f the royal femity wa? h^jtrfd tSl»tbe '26i#i 

of Julyi and then aM^ H ^uMitud wtlpoh 
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wN ocmr Co be deCeriDiiied^ stubborn ipm ebsoluteljr neoMary that aif anAat* 
dates on one slde» and metaphor and rer- sador should be pment on the ootariii% 
boslty on the other. During the three if it had taken place; but if a cbargb 
months previous to this period, although d'affiures hod remained there a year ono u 
the noble lord opposite was all that time ap- half, he could see no great inconveniencu 
prized of the probable return of the Porfu* in his remaining a week or a foitnighl; 
gucsc court, as far as the dispatch of lord longer under the existing circumstances* 
Strangford coujd create that expectation, He apprehended, however, that the 
it was never before thought of sending out was, the right lion, gentleman was giojug 
an embassy extraordinary upon the mere to Lisbon at any rate, and that if the npr^ 
possibility of such an event. Such an in- pointment was longer deferred it wounl 
tention, if ever entertained, had .hitherto come too late to answer his purpose 
lain dormant, and never appeared till it [Hear, hear !]• The court of Francebadt 
was wanted fo** private purposes oi for ca- taken a very different view of the inten* 
binet arrangements.* To show the temper tions of thff Portuguese court, and had 
in which the whole matter was conducted sent their minister to Rio Janeiroj and he 


it might be of use to examine one of the 
pretexts upon whidh the whole defence bf 
the case rested. It had been asserted, thaf 
the appointment of an amlffissador-extra- 
ordinary was made, in one respect, for rlie 
purpose of gratifying the feelings of the 
frince Regent; but it was worthy of ob¬ 
servation, that whilst we complimented 
him w'ith an ambassador whom he had ne¬ 
ver asked for, or evinced afty desire to 
see, wc refused him t!ic favour of appoint¬ 
ing the commodore whom he had express¬ 
ly applied lor, to command the convoy on 
his passage homo. He believed this offi¬ 
cer was sir Sidney Smith, [No, no, from 
the ticasury-bench] ; but, if he were mis¬ 
taken la this, it was probably the officer 
who commanded the vessel in which his 
royal highness sailed from Europe to the 
Biazils. Why, if there was so much 
anxiety to gratify the personal feelings of 
his royal highness, was so slight a civility 
refused ? • 

But he now came to a part of |he ques¬ 
tion which had been wholly omitted by 
the noble loid, and but incidentally men¬ 
tioned by the right hon. gentleman at 
the close of his justification; but upon 
which lie would venture to say, that the 
judgment of the country would finally be 
formed: ho meant whetlier any real ne¬ 
cessity had existed for the appointment of 
the embassy, or whether it vyas not a mere 
pretence to suit the views and interests of 
individuals. Had there been any doubt, 
or even the smallest uncertainty, with re¬ 
gard to the occurrence of those circum¬ 
stances which called for so extraordinary 
an appointment, it was the duty of the 
noble lord not to have precipitated*the 
embassy ; for, if delayed but a short time, 
the whole of this lueless expeni^e •might 
have been saved to the country. The i 
right bon. gentleman had argueef as if it! 
(VOL. XXXVL) ' 


could conceivefno reason for our pursuing 
a different course, except that it was ne* 
cessary to put money into the pocket of an 
individual, as a means of settling certain 
politic^ arrangements. He believed the 
Frencn mission was subsequent to the Bri« 
tish, but this was of little moment. In 
co'nsidering the amount of the right hon. 
gentleman’s allowAfS^, a great deal had 
been said as to die expenditure of Mr. 
Sydenhaili. He agreed entirely wifh all 
the praise \\ birh had been bestowed upon 
that lamented gentleman, and could have 
wished that the right hon. gentleman bad 
not qualified his panegyric by certain ex¬ 
pressions which could hardly be intended 
to do honour to his memory. Why did 
the right hon. gentleman endeavour ta 
place thd character he eulogized in 9» 
odious light, by ironically calling ^ Mr. 
Sydenham ** that prince of economista,"^ 
or mock the reputation which he afectii^ 
to have at heait ? Mr. Sydenham had re¬ 
monstrated against a two rigid ayatena of 
retrenchment; be had toid the noble lord 
that it was va^ to attempt to cut so deep* 
ly ; and therefore, if the right hojrjj gen- 
tlemian had any censure to direot against 
an excess in the disposition to eoonomjf^ 
It was tlie noble lofd, his present collea¬ 
gue, and not Mr. Sydenham, to whom it 
pro{)crJy bnplied. Jhe regular expens^ 
of Mr. Syuenham had been distinctijr li¬ 
mited to 5,2()0/.; and admitting the high¬ 
est amount to which they had been swel¬ 
led by ab accidental addition of 2,000/« in- 
culred through ill health, and 1,5(X)/* df 
outfit, there was still a wide difference be- 
tu'een the aggregate amount, and the sum 
of 18,000i. expended upon the mission of 
the right hon.^ gS^Otleman. When 
plain fapt was before the House, that 
though the return of the Poi tuguese couil 
was announcod ui April as a probable 
(Q) 
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eventi yet thitt an envoy wa» ooiMdcred Mr* SydeiiliatttQit'^txJtenses, ho^tonld not 
to be sufficient on the 18th of July follow** but Mtioe^tlte matnn^ l» which thow tk* 
ii)g, it would not do for the nwle lord penvce had been swelled to the atnouni of 
and the right hon. gentlemail toput them- several thousands, fbr the shortospaee of a 
selves generally on the House for an ac- f<^tniglit. Never bad he known a metier 

S lictal, without any attempt to controvert oWact so entirely distorted* He had re* 
e facts. The noble lord, on the 18th of ceived the usual appointments and outfit, 
July, thought of nothing but economy, whentliesuddenbreakingdpwnofhis'heallh 
and in this spirit equate hi& dispatch to Mr. impeded the full execution of his /nission* 
Sydenham, expressing the Prince Regent’s It would be as fair to consider the 200^*/, 
Oommands that he should, under the al- wbioh a wounded officer might draw during 
tered circumstances of the country in tlicsix monthshewasconfie^ bylt,asare- 
Wllich he resided, confine his expenses munerationfoi a week’s or a fortnight’s ser* 
alricUy within his ordinary allowances: vice. Sir Charles Stuart, like all the other 
hut oil the 25th a new light bad broken personages alluded td by the right hon. 
iu upon jiim, he now knew more of the gentleman, though treated with professed 
right hon. gentleman, withVhom for some respect, met with very little indulgence, 
years before his acquaintance had been But the right lion. genVleman could haid* 
but slight; and although he knew no more iy forget that sir C. btu.ut was not merely 
with regard to the return of the prince the resident id'inister of thia country, but 
regent from the Brazils, he had ce^^ed to that he u as a member of the Portuguese 
preach upon economy. It was uot till regency. He might as well have taken, os 
the SUt of October that it appeared by a scale for lifs own expenditure, the royql 
the dispatch of lord Bathurst, that a d6w establishment at Rio Janeiro, or of CarN 
view of the scale of eTffenditure necessary ton-house. Whatever might be the judg- 
in Portugal was taken, *and that it was ment of the^IIousc on the whole of this 
discof cr^ that a variety of changes were combined transaction between the noble 
incident to a transition from a state ofwai lord and the right hon. gentleman, he was 
lo a state of general trannudlity. It did convinced that no impartial man out of 
not appear at what particular moment this doors would legaiditin any other light 
discovery, as to the necessity of a gradual than as it had been described by a worthy 
transition, was made. What did all this baronet—that of a pecuniary and profita- 
evidence indicate, but that the whole was ble party job*{^IIear, hear!]. 

oecuniary transaction, the direct end of Lord Melton thought the House and 
which was the acquisition of lAoney by the country indebted to his hon. fiicnd 
one of the parties ? The right hon. gen- who had brought forward the piesent 
tleman might tell them, that without a motion, because it was important that 
clear acquittal this should be the last time the characters of public men should be 
of bb addressing them; but he would say understood; and he did not think they 
that such an acquittal would shake his would hpe b^n so well understood but 
confidence in the.verdict of any plain men for the discussion which had taken place, 
upon a plain matter of fact. ^ Tne House He was not ashamed to confess himself a 
must decide whether this was or not a party man; and to own, that he was not 
l^na^e iransaction, entered upon with vain cnougli to suppose himself gifted 
views but those of national advantage, with a wisdom superior to all other men. 
originating in no private or personal con- ,He luad^ however, endeavoured to bring to 
aiderations; or whether it was not exclu- this question the most impartial disposition 

e the result of party schemeif and co- and judgment that he could command. 

arrangements; whether it was any He had listened attentively to all tlie dif* 
Oiiier than a money-getting contrivance, ferent speeches which had been made; 
whether the scale of expenditure which it and the result was, that he could not con- 
jCr^ed, great as it was, was not infinitely scicntiously agree with his hon. firiends in 
ptfUiil and miserable in comparison wCtb the vote of censure which they had pro- 
which it was intended to serve ; posed. Much as he rqoiced at the right 
and whether the whole aim and end of the bon^. gcntleman^s acouittal, he felt great 


country pMr the pricc!^ (he purchase of his hon. and learned fnends; hot he could 
the right non. gentleman’s accession to not foig^t that he h^ a higher duty to 
- 1 - ^ He desired at the same lime to 


the prcscDt administration. 
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d refer once more to tho^hject of say, that he could not acquit 4lw ri^t 
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hOD- genitemau tU Uam* 8iul> tbai te 
ihov^ the neg«ciatioa betmen^ km and 
the D<^le lord, whioh led to his tuhseqoeot 
appoiotment Co the Lisbon miasioo, not 
very creditable to athen 

Mr* Warre supported the motion^ and 
contended, that the mission was not at all 
necessary* , 

Mr^^ordon was of opinion, that the 
right hon. gentleman had completely 
cleared himself from all the charges that 
bad been brooght against him in. a pecu¬ 
niary point of view; and if it was neces¬ 
sary to send an ambassador to Lisbon, he 
could see no rensoft why the right lion, 
gentleman should not have been sent. It 
would, however, in his opinion, liavcjiecn 
more consistent tf government iiad sJht 
their ambassador to the Brazils. * 

Mr. Abercrombie agreed*that the right 
lion. gentleman could not be considered 
as a principal in the fault of this transac¬ 
tion. His vote in support of the motion 
would be given upon the ground that the 
embassy itself was not a necessary measure* 
If the prince regent had arfived, the ap¬ 
pointment might have been justified; but, 
under all the circumstances, he could not 
but think that the appointment was prema¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Sharp was satisfied that the 
charge had been fully substantiated 
against the government, wht> had, it ap¬ 
peared, not only deceived the country, 
but the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Tierney disclaimed all personal 
hostility against the right hon* gentleman, 
but maintained that, notwithstanding all 
the glosses in the right hon. gentleman's 
speech; no doubt would ekist out doors, 
whatever there might be within, that if 
there bad been a vacancy in the cabinet 
at the time he was sent as an ambassador 
to Lisbon, no ambassador would have been 
sent. And yet if ever there was a coali¬ 
tion tltat ought to be distrusted, it wasi 
that which had taken place between the 
noble lord and the right hon. gentleman, 
the former diHerence between wIkko had 
arisen, not on any ground which time and 
circumstances might change, but because 
the right hon. gentleman tlmught the noble 
lord not wise enough for a cabinet minis¬ 
ter, and the nobielord had other reasons 
for dedining tlie right hon. gentlemap ns 
a coadjutor. He certainly 'regretted that 
the right hon. gentleman had so entangled 
himself in this aflapr* The pubUesnoney 
had uni|uestioiiabiy been unnocetsarily 
expended, lor he was convinced no ntan 


beKeved that theeppeialtnei^ ofeo etnbei- 
aoifaw to Lisbon was necessary at she tloft 
the right hon* gentleman was sent thither* 
Theca svpuld have been sufficient time fblr 
s^ingoot the right hon. gentleman on 
his extraordinary mission, after it hsd;>been 
ascertained that the court of Portugal wdil 
to be re-established at Lisbon. Bbt what 
reason had the noble lord to expect riltft 
Such an event was to take place? HeebtdA 
state from his own personal knowledge n 
fact, which to his mind proved that the 
expectation was quite unfounded. It had 
been stated to him, by the Portugueia 
ambassadoP, the count de Funchal, that 
if his majesty's ministei^ had applied to 
him for infoitnation on the subject, he 
could have told them that the prince regent 
had no intention of returning to Europe* 
Thus it appeared, that if the noble lord 
had tpken the trouble of making inquiriCe 
in thetproper quarter, he would nave been 
able to have saved the expense of the six 
months embassy with which the country 
had been so unfairly burthened. If thCiW 
had been a necessity to send an ^bas* 
sador at all, he should not have said a 
word on the subject. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, as he had already observed, was 
as well calculated for that office, generally 
speaking, as any other person who could 
be appointed to it. Something had, how** 
ever, been said of the fancies of crowned 
heads, with respect to such missions, whl(^ 
did not tend so well to Support this parti¬ 
cular appointment. He believed, that If 
crowned heads were flattered by^ sucti 
attentions,* they looked more to the rank 
than to the talents of the ambassador sent 
to theitt; and viewing the subject inifmX 
way, the right *hon. gentlemUD certainly 
was not the fittest person that migj^t'haVb 
been chosen for this complimcnttyiy ebi- 
bassy to tho court of Lisbon. Iti the cofl^ 
parison made on (he other side betwdei!! 
the expenses incurred by Mr. Sydenhft^ 
residenqp, and the mission of the rigift 
hon. gentleman, tl)^ whole expenses In^ 
curred by Mr. Sydenham had been chalk¬ 
ed upon the half year. This was not Mt; 
but hojv would the case stand ‘ wtre 
whole expense of the right hon. gentfemtih 
iii\alaryj| plate, outfit, and other expensed 
Co be put on the haflf year, with the add'll 
tional consideration that it was an expensh 
which ought not to have been incurred'ljk 
all? in addition to the other expenses, 
aiderabJe loss was incUVred by the 
the exchange. Ho bad' that daVdil^^ 
the city to inquire what the fm of^ox- 
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change at Lisbon on London hnd been 
from JuJy, JSIL to March^ 181^; and 
he had learned that it waa 68§» instead of 
07, as had been suteiK The loss, there¬ 
fore, io the negotiaiion of paper was 14 
per CLiit., and adding that to all the other 
charges, the expense i>f the half-year would 
be 11,000/. This would be rhe amount of 
the charge if he were to follow llie exam¬ 
ple which had been set up, and put all the 
expenses on the half-year, as had been 
done with Mr. Sydenham’s mission. But 
he should do no such thing, lie would 
not argue so unt{ll^I 3 ^ It was sufficient 
for h\m to state, that when tlfe riglit hon. 
gcntlcmj^n was appointed ambassador to 
the court of Lisbon, he c.iidc into the pos¬ 
session of a salary of 14,000/. a year; that 
that salary, the 8,000/. for his plate, and 
all the other expenses of his outfit, wcie 
totally unnecesdary, and formed a burthen 
most improperU' imposed upon the# coun¬ 
try. The right hon. gentleman had made 
6onie very extraordinary flourishes, for 
which the nohle lorcf"was certainly much 
obliged to him. 'J’hc nftlile lord seemed 
fiomenow or other to think tluft he had 
been accubcd of taking other people’b 
money unfairI\^ d’lio riglit lion, gentleman 
seeing his onibartMhSuient, had, however, 
got up, and, in wishing to clear his friend 
of the character of tlio tliicf, acknowledged 
liimself to be the receiver, lie must say, 
however, that ho had no intention of 
bringing against the riglit hon. gentleman 
the charge of peculation. There never 
was a country in which public men were 
more free from such an accusation than 
this; and in that respect ho was free to 
confoss, that lie regarded the right hon. 
pcntleinan as pcrfcciiy clean-handed. But 
it would be paying the right hon. gen- 
tlemap a compliment on the score of 
h» possessing a degree of virtue and 
ficlf-denial which fell to the lot of few, 
were he to suppose that he ought to 
have refused the emoluments wl^icli were 
pressed upon liim; tl^at he should have 
refused to listen to a person who told him 
he was a better judge of what his services 
merited than he could possibly be himself; 
and that he ought not to have a farthing 
less than 14,000/. a year, with 3,000/. lor 
his plate and all the otlier expenses of his 
outnikv With respect to the relation be¬ 
tween tbfi Doble lord and the right hon. 
gentleman, he had no doujiit that it would 
soon return to its ancient state; that the 
noble lord would find himself gradually ' 
ainking bclovv the minister for Lisbon; and | 


that the minister for Lisbon would find 
himself gradually rising tobove^ the itobie 
lord [a laugh]. On the whale, ho felt 
that he should not do his duty to the coun¬ 
try, if he did not heartily and cordially 
vote for the resolutions of liis hon. friend. 

Mr. Lyttelton did not think either the 
appointment by his majcj^ty s ministers; 
or the acceptance of it by the right hon. 
gentleman, justifiable at the time it was 
made, and could not perceive nny grounds 
on which it could be defended. He was 
farther of opinion, that considering the 
circumstances in which the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman stood towards‘the noble lord, the 
transaction was not one which was credi¬ 
table to him. 

Sir James Machiniosn was desirous ejof 
stating the precise grounds ofhis vote. Hr 
did not entirely agree i>ith Ids lion, friend 
who had last spoken. He considered the 
resolutions as resolutions of censure on the 
appointment of the embassy to Lisbon^ 
and not on the acceptance of that appoint¬ 
ment. On that ground alone he voted 
for them; fiftr he thought that the right 
hon. gentleman was bound to believe the 
representations whicli liad been made to 
him of the necessity of the embassy. He 
did not conceive, however, that ministers 
were justified in the appointment; and he 
considered it a waste of the public money. 

Mr. Canniitg said, that he would con¬ 
tent himself by stating two facts on the 
present occasion: the one was, that ho 
had not solicited a place in the cabinet at 
the time alluded to; and tliougli he could 
not substantiate the fact by parliamentary 
evidence, he could yet satisfy any private 
gentlemsgi, thatso far from seeking a scat 
in the cabinet, no consideration would at 
the time have detained him in the coun¬ 
try. As to the declaration of count Fun¬ 
chal, all he would say was, that tliat per¬ 
sonage ^llrni^hcd sir J. Beresford with a 
list of the individuals who were likely to 
return to Europe with the prince regent 
of the Brazils. 

Mr.» Car/observed, that an hon. 
barontt liad stated, that whenever this 
subject should be brought forward, he 
would apply to it the term peculation.*’ 
After the defence which the House had 
heard ; after the full and satisfuctoiy ex- 
plagation of all the circumstances which 
had been givch ; he should have expected 
that common candour would have induced 
tbo hcm««baronet to get up and disavow 
that epithet as far as possible. He must 
say that; after wbut bad passed; he should 
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thkik it ^ery eYtraordioary if tha bon. 
baronet persiated in that sentiment. 

Sir K JhtrdHi said^ that he had not 
used the term peculation in its common and 
gross sense; but os the appointment was 
the result of a political negociation be¬ 
tween the parties for their own interests, 
he still regarded it as what he had already 
stated 4tt to be,* namely, a pecuniary job. 

bir J*. Acland was confident that the 
candour of the hon. baronet would not per¬ 
mit him to hesitate in pronouncing the full 
acquittal of a person accused, whom he 
had discovered to be innocent. He did 
not know what the lion, baronet nuant by 
liii concluding words, in which he deno¬ 
minated the transaction under considera¬ 
tion a pecuniary *job. He did not Ihifik 
that such terms could be fairly applied to 
jt, after the defence which had been heard, 
a speech so eloquent, which had 
thiilled through every heart in the House, 
he would have been proud lo have been 
*so accii.'-ud, in order lo have so defended 


whether the right hos. gentleman bad 
juatiSed himself in a pecuniary poiiH of 
vieW| but whether the ministers had justit* 
lied themselves from the accusation of 
having, by that appointment, imposed an 
unnecessary expense on the country 
That alone was the object of his oiocipn, 
which his bon. friends seemed, whether 
purposely or not he could not tell, en¬ 
tirely to have forgot. Id his opinion, no¬ 
thing liad passed during the dubate«*-no- 
thnig had been urged against his motion 
either by tlie hon. gentleman opposite, or 
his hon. friends near him, winch could 
induce lihffi to change his opinion*as la 
the propriety of the course he had pur¬ 
sued, and lic^ should therefore call for a 
divibion. 

The House divided: 

For Mr. Lambton’s motion. 


Against it .......270 

*, Major .. . —171 


Lid (f the Mii^oritij. 


lumb( If. 

Mr. Tapibhn rose lo reply.—He ob¬ 
served, lh:it jt would be usclt'^? in Inin to 
d.'taiu ihf'iii lor any lenj^lli ol lime, after 
they had so plainly nuiniiested their de¬ 
sire to ptocoul to a division—Jt would be 
pre.sumj)tuous in him to expect to succeed 
in dispelling the noise and clamour which 
had been prevailing from tlic conclusion of 
the right hon. gentlemaiiV( Mr.Canning’s) 
spe ccb. He should, therefore, merely no¬ 
tice some misrepresentations wdiich af¬ 
fected liiin personally. The right hon. 
gentleman had, for| what purposes he 
knew not, grossly misrepresenteiJ him; 
when the right hon. gentteman i^ated that 
he had alluded to the personal diirerenccs 
which had existed between the riglit hon. 
gentleman and the noble lord (Castlc- 
reagli). He appealed to the House 
whctlicr such was the fact. He had care¬ 
fully avoided every thing which •could 
convey the most remote allusion to that 
subject, in introducing his resolutions 
to the notice of the House.—Ho also 
thought it incumbent on him to notice 
what had fallen from some gentleman on 
his own side of the House. He begged 
leave lo inform the noble lord (Milton) 
and the hon. member (Mr. Gordon) that, 
with every sense of the obligation they 
had 60 kindly conferred 6n him in dis¬ 
claiming his motion, he could not accede 
lo their mode of^ rcasoning^^tji^r argu- 
vuenta had nothing whatever to do with 
the question. The question vras, not 
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JViduisdaij, May 7. 

Expohi AiroN or Coxtov Yarn.]— 
Sir O^nalf/ Mo^chj said, he held in his 
hand a Petition fiom the merchanfs, fac¬ 
tors, warehousemen and others in the city 
of London, engaged in the trade of Cotton 
piece goods. Tlie petitioneis slatcu, that 
their trade was at present in a dreadful 
state of dcpros‘'ion. This was, no doubt, 
ow'ing to a comhinatioff tf causes; \^ut one 
of the most important wa\» tlic unrestricted 
expol^.ation of cotton } ai n. TIiL, in the 
opinion of the petilioiurb, was giving an 
oncouiagcnicnt to foiciguiiKinufacturersat 
tlic expense of our own. He should have 
moved for a select coinniittec to examine 
into this subject, but he was detcired from 
so doing, not because the petitioners 
could not prove their case to the satisfac* 
tion of any committee, but because the 
period of the session was so much ad¬ 
vanced, that no report on the subject 
could be received before the prorogation 
of parliament. 

The petition was bi ought up and read. 

Mr. Phrlips ^aid, it Avas necessary 
that a much more enlarged view should 
be taken of the subject, and that more 
libcraK principles should be applied to its 
discussion, than had been laid down by his 
hon. friend. His hon. friend had stated, 
that in proportion as the exportation of cot¬ 
ton yarn nad increased, the exportation 
of cotton piece goods had decreased, and 
that the increase of the one was the cause 
of the decrease of the other. It appeared 
from official returns that the importation 
of totton wool, on an a\crage often years, 
previous to 1811, amounted to 72,000,000 
of pounds; whereas, on an average of the 
three years, ending in IM 5, IMCand 1817, 
it amount^ to 9.5,000,000 of pound^i, mak¬ 
ing a diSerence of 2‘3,0(X),600 of p.ounds 
wxight increase in the tlirce last years, 
compared with the ten preceding years. 
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The cotton yarn exported only amounted 
to 80,QOO,0&0 of poun^, leaving 0 dif¬ 
ference of 60,000,000 of pounds weight, 
wl ich must be absorbed in jlie cotton 
piece goods The observations in the pc- 
litons, and the remarks of his hon. friend, 
might lead the House to suppose that 
Great Britain had an exclusive possession 
of skill in the spinning of cotton yigin: but 
Great Britain possessed no such exclusive 
skill. Establihliments for spinning cotton 
yarn existed in France, the Netherlands, 
Westphalia, Saxony, Silicia, Prussia, 
Austria, Bolicmia and in other places. 
Had his hon. fiicnd vi^rited these countries, 
he would have found excellent yarn spun 
in tlieir factories. The average nature of 
thesb factories was better than that of the 
factories of Great Britviiii. They were in 
possession of till our r'X'ent discoveries: 
the establishments were mostly directed 
by British spinners, and the machinery 
constructed by British mechanics. Great 
part of tlie nations of the continent had 
already either excluded cotton >arn, or 
loaded the impoitation of it with high du¬ 
ties. In Austria all yarns, but a small 
proportion of the very finest, /.cie ex¬ 
cluded. In Russia and ih-ussia the ex¬ 
portation was subject to a heathy duty. 
Under these circumstances, what other 
effect could be produced by the im¬ 
position of a duty on the exportation of 
yarn, but to shut it out altogether from 
the continent. A proposition more ab¬ 
surd than this never was uttered in any 
assembly. The gieat complaint on the 
continent was, that we were too much 
disposed R> exercise an exclusive contiol 
overtrade; and ■'this led to jealousie.s on 
their part, attended with very serious de¬ 
triment to our trade. He had little doubt 
that if the proposition of his hon. friend 
were adopted, it would lead to a bounty 
to cotton spinners, and an exclusion of 
}3ritish yarns. His hon. friend said it 
would lead to a temporary relief to the 
cotton weavers, and dealers in piece goods; 
1)ut ihis^ he very much doubted. The fact 
was, i! at the sale of cotton yarn on the 
continent was at pre<;cnt nearly im¬ 
possible. Ilis hon. friend had said that 
the exporters of cotton yarn sold it on the 
continent cheaper than they did at home 
—how any person in his senses should in¬ 
cur £&1 the risk and trouble of conveying 
Ills goods to a foreign market, and subject 
himself^tq the risk of bad debts for the 
sake of selling his goods at a lower price 
than he could obtain at home, he was at a 

t 
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loss to coneelre. The average annual im- buthe believed them to be true. He had 
pertation of cotton wool for 1792, 1796, received testimonials aa to the character 
and 1794', was not more than 26 milli^s of the individual, signed by a great num- 
of pounds* weight; whereas, for 18i|4, her of persons resident in Glasgow, and 
1815, and 1816, it was 95 millions, lit also a number of attestations of the truth 
might be said tliat this increase of trade of the statements. It was perfectly true 
was owing to the improvements made by that this petitioner, as well as every other 
the manufacturers of piece goods; but person unjustly deprived of his liberty, wai 
the fac* was, that the whole increase was entitled to redress by the laws of hie coua» 
owing to the improvements made in the try. But notwithstanding the courts of 
spinning machinery by Watts, Arkwright, law were open, still he thought the caso 
and others. In this country the cotton of this petitioner was one which was pecu- 
spinners had great difficulties to contend liarly entitled to the attention of the 
with in the high tar^s, and the high price House, '^he evidence of the cl^rges 
of subsistence occasioned by high taxes, againsf this man afforded no ground for 
The rate of wages of cotton spinners detaining him,^ unless something could be 
On the continent was not half of whatjt extorted fiom him on his examination; 
was in this country. The hon. gentlemaq for the moment he and Weir denied the 
then went in to some details, to show that charges brought forward against them, 
the opinion that the persons employed in they were immediately discharged. There 
the cotton factories in this country were svas^ sot, in fact, the slightest evidence 
in a miserable condition was totally un- against them. If this conduct of the sh^ 
{bunded, and that these persons were in tiff depute was authorized by the law as it 
general better off than persons engaged at present stood, Ijp'mplored them to con* 
in other departments of our manufactures, sider ^Vhat would have been the situation 
X<ord Slan/ty thought restrictions on sujjjccts or beotland if the b^I for 

the export,ilton of < otron yarn would only the suspension of the ILibeas Corpus act 
excite expectations which he was afraid had passed into a law, in the manner in 
might prove illusory. which it was originally framed. 

Ordered to he oii die table. The petition being read, 

Mr. r/iilai/ said, that, with respect to 
Wrovgous Imi’Kisonmfnt at Clas. the treatment of the persons wlio had been 
r.otv— PirriTiov ok JohV Montgo- apprehended at (ilasgow, they had been 
MEKY, Ikc.] .Sir ,9. liomillt/ said, he held accommodated with rooms as comfortable 
in his hands a Petition, which he was de- a***! convenient as could be procured; 
sirous of bringing before the House when atfl as to the petitioner, the cell, as it was 
the hon. member for Glasgow was pro- called, was lictter than the room from 
sent. It was from a person of the name which he bad been removed. Great hu- 
of John Montgomery, a jveaver iA Glas- manity and attention had been shown by 
gow, and one of those taken op on the *he nwgistrates to all the unfortunate per- 
charge of seditious and treasonable prac- sons, and he believed thdt they had even 
tices. On the 23d of Pebruary last he encouraged sqbscriptions for their families 
was taken up on n warrant of the sheriff, H was customary, however, in Scottod to 
his papers were seized, and he was con- tssuc a warrant for the apprehension of 
veyed to prison, and conGned there in a persons, without mentioning their Christian 
small cell, six feet and .a half by eleven,* names, or specifying their situation in life, 
where he was left without food and subsist- If he vaerc to go through all the fctate- 
ence for 28 hours. He was kept three ments contained m the petition, he was 
days and two uiglits in confinement, and sntc he could give a most satisfactory an- 
then brought before the sheriff depute, swer to every allegation. A more exag- 
Mr. Kobert Hamilton, for examination, gcratei account of privations had never 
He was a total stranger to all those mat- b»en made, and he was surprised that any 
lers, on account of which he had been ar- one could venture to make so unfounded^ 
rested, lie had attended no political a statement. He was fully convinced of 
meetings. On the conclusion of his exa- the great humanity of the lion, and learned 
mination, he was sent back again to his genUeman who presented the petition; 
cell, and^ next day, without any further but in tliis case’hc had certainly been mis- 
examination, dismissed. It was osslblc led, rel^pcctiog the facts of the case. 
fi»r him, a total stranger, to answer to the Mr../. P. Crnnt said, fliat having lately 
truth of the facts conveyed in the petition : been at Glasgow, he fell it his duty to 
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state the circumstances which had come 
to his knowledge. As to the exaggera« 
lions in the statement of the poor man 
Weir, he could only say that the man 
waited on him, and made the same state¬ 
ments as were in the petition, and from all 
the inquiries he made of others, he had 
reason to believe all the statements were 
founded in truth. He had vvaited on the 
lord provost, and desired to be informed 
if he might be allowed to examine into the 
circumstances of the case. lie could not 
find any material circumstances misstated 
ia the petition, lie did not wish to throw 
any slur on the magistrates oV Glasgow. 
The prison of Glasgow was well con¬ 
structed, and even iiandsonfe, and the ge¬ 
neral management ^\as correct. But lie 
blamed them for this ; that \^hcn so many 
persons were without accommodation fioin 
Sunday morning to the middle u* Tuesday, 
during all that time no person from the 
magistrates visited the prison to sec what 
accommodation could be obtained. It so 
happened, that the two persons nho were 
discharged as soon as cxalnined, were con¬ 
demned to cells situated as described in 
the petition. lie admitted that they were 
not damp in the degree wliicli one of them 
stated ; but they were on the ground floor, 
and cold and comfortless, and tiie pii- 
soners were without any accommodation. 
Afler four days imprisonment they were 
examined by the sheriff, re-committed by 
him, and next day discharged without any 
further examination. As to the law of 
Scotland, if it were the law to take up per¬ 
sons without having their namcs^distinctly 
stated, he could only say he never heard 
it before. But it was not the law of Scot¬ 
land. The law of Scotland contained no 
such monstrous proposition. ^ 

I]athu?st said, that the petitioner 
was arrested, as there was no other person 
in the ncighbourhond of his description. 
In all sucfi cases, however, application for 
redress should be made to the qrdinary 
tribunals, and not to parliament. He was 
ready to show that all necessary accommo¬ 
dation had been afforded to the prisoner. 
Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Treaty of Commerce akd Navi- 
c.ArioN BEivvi IN Great Britain and 
T iiF Two Sicn.us.] Lord Castlercagh 
presented by command of the Prince Re¬ 
gent the following Treaty: 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 
between his Britannic Majesty and 


his Majesty the King of the Two Sicl* 
I lies, together with 7 separate and ad- 
i ditional article thereunto annexed. 
*Art. 1. His Britannic Majesty consents 
tiptall the privileges and exemptions which 
his subjects, their commerce and shipping 
have enjoyed, and do enjoy, in the domi¬ 
nions, ports, and domains .of his ISicilian 
Majeoty, in virtue of the treaty oA peace, 
and commerce concluded at Madrid the 
lOtli (28th) of May, 1667, between Great 
Britain and Spain: of the treaties of com¬ 
merce between the same powers, signed 
at Utieclit the JHh of Dccemb,cr, J713, 
and at Madrid the *18th of December, 
1715 : and of tlie convention concluded 
at IJtrecht the 2>tli of February, 1712 
March 8,|17l‘n, between Great Britmn 
nd the kingdom of Sicily, sliall be abo¬ 
lished; and i(? is agreed upon in conse¬ 
quence, between their said Britannic and 
Sicilian Majesties, ihtir hens and suc¬ 
cessors, that he Slid privileges and ex¬ 
emptions, whctlicr of persoiiS or of flag 
and shipping, are and ^hall conlinuc for 
ever aboiishcKl. 

Art. 2. Ills Siciliaii Maji sty engages 
not to continue, nor licrcaftcr to grant to 
the subjects o» an) 'jtlier power whatever, 
tliu })riviltg(\s and csomptioiih abolished by 
ibe piesent convent joh. 

Art. 8. His Sicilian Majesty promises 
that the siibjet'ts of hii> Ihitannic Majesty 
shall not bo subjected within Ins dominions 
to a more rigorous ^v^slenl of r xamination 
and search by the (*ttitoi& of customs, than 
that to which the subjoct^ of his said Sici¬ 
lian JMajesty arc liable. 

Art.''4‘, His Majesty the king of the Tw^o 
Sicilies promises that British commerce in 
general, and the British subjects who carry 
it on, shall be tieated throughout his domi¬ 
nions upon the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, not only with respect 
to the persons and property of the said 
British subjects, but also with regard to 
cvery^species of article in which they may 
traflic, and the taxes or other charges 
payable on the said articles, or on the 
shipping ill ^which the importations shall 
be made. 

Art. 5. With respect to the personal 
privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects 
of his Britannic Majebty in the kingdom of 
the "JVo^Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty pro¬ 
mises that they shall have a free and un¬ 
doubted right to travel, and to reside in 
the lern'teries and ilonpnions of his said 
Majesty, subject to the same precautions 
of police, which are practised towards the 
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itio&t fevburdd nations. Thay shall be ci* 
titled to occujuy dvnillin^rs and way- 
hauaes, and to dispose of their pmoifal 
property of every kind and descripliili, 
by sale, gifc, e>cchange, or uill, and in ajy 
other way whatever, without the smallest 
loss or hindrance being given them on 
that head- Tl\py shall not be obliged to 
pay, uiitlor any pretence whatever, otlur 
taxcfc or Idles than those which are p<ii<l 
or that iiereaftcr may he paid tiy ♦he nio-t 
favoured ntjtions in the dominions of hi*^ 
said Sicilian Majesty. 'Hicy ‘'hth be c'v- 
oAipt hoin all military heivice, wherher 
by land or sea; tfieir liwtlhng'^, w.u'c- 
lKiiifce'5. fOid evciy thing bclonicir.^* or ap- 
>icj thereto for i.ls of commerce 

1)^1^ be *c£pL^'LCfi. Tu v bhall not be 
di-iccfcd to .uiy vexatious *-esrch ur visits! 
VO mhitr. vV examination of inftpection of 
thth books, papers, or accounts, dinll be 
' wdk the pretence of the sunrcnic autlio- 
>ii\ of the state, but th' e shall alone be 
executed by the h^gal sentence of the 
competent tribunals, lbs Sicilian Ma¬ 
jesty engages on ii’l the^e iiccftioiib to gua¬ 
rantee to the subji i N of Ids Hritamiic M-i- 
icsty who reside ii. h.s stUtb and ilo- 
ininions, the prtservaii 11 'filuir pi 'peiiy 
and personal serurit’", ui t*i ' - lo.f 'u *ntKr 
as tliosL rUe guarin^ix'i hi> el-^, 
;uidto all tureigneis bcbuiiring to thf» 


fr6tn gtttntkig, iT ho shall think 

the same reduction of duty to other lorei^d 

nations. ^ 

Art. R. The subjects of the Ionian 
islands shall, in con^scfpienceof their being 
actually under the immediate protcctiou 
of his Britannic majesty, enjoy all the ad- 
vantagcb which are granted to the com- 
mcrco, and to the subjoctb of Ciicat Bri- 
tain l)y the present treaty, it being woU 
un ’ Tstood that, to prevent all abuses, and 
to pr<ne its identity, every Ionian vessel 
»shaH be Ibtnishcd with a patent, signed 
by the lord^liigh commissioner or Us rc- 
probtnfativc. 

Aii.fk Tfi^ present convenlfon shall 
be iMtiftcvl, and the ratitications thereof 
exchanged in London, uithin the space 
of six mo'iths, or sooner if possible. In 
uitnL^s V'll roof tho lespective plenipo- 
have signed it, and thcTCunto 
aifi'^od'tho ^cal of ihcir arms. 

.Done at London, the 26tli of SeptetA- 
ber, I Sib*. , 

(fe.S.) ('isTLnilrAgjT. 

(L. S.) C vsi rr.cK ALA. 

srr vn \rn a\d ADOtrioxAL AiincLE. 

In order to avoid nil doubt respecting 
tho reduction upon the duties in favour 


most favoured and mo^t higlflj^ pnvihged 
nation 

Alt. f), Vreording to th^ tenor <f tlic 
articles 1 and 2 of this iieat^, lus Sicilian 
Majesty engagev not to dtxlarc null and 
\oul the piIVlieges and exemptions whicli 
actually exist in favour of British* com¬ 
merce within his dominion^, till Uic same 
day, and except by the same act, by w'hich 
the privileges and exemptions, \vhat<?oevcr 
they aie, of all other nations, sliall be de¬ 
clared null and void within the same. 

Art. 7. His Sicilian Majesty’s pro¬ 
mises, from the date when the geftferal' 
abolition of the privileges, according to 
the aiticlcs 1, 2, and 6, shall take place, to 
make a reduction of 10 per cent, upftn the 
amount of the duties payable according 
to the taiift' in foice the Ist of January, 
1816, upon the total of the merchandise 
or productionb of the United Kingdom of 
(iteat Britain and Ireland, her colonies, ] 
possessions, and dependencies, imported 
into the states of his said Sicilian Majesty, ‘ 
according to tlie tenor of article of the ' 
present conventionit being understood 
thUt nothing in this article shall be con¬ 
strued toprevent tho kJngof theTwo Sicilies 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


of British commerce, which lus Sicilian 
IMajrsty has prom^ed In the 7th article 
of the convention, signed this day be* 
tween his Britannic TVIije^-ty and his Sici¬ 
lian Majesty, it i-j declared by this present, 
separate, and additional aiticle, that by 
the concession of ten per cent, of diminu¬ 
tion, it is understood, case the 

amount of the (ftity shoiiffl be twenty per 
cent, upon ilw.valuc of the merchandise, 
the cHect of the reduction of ten per cent, 
is to reduce the duty from twenty to 
eighteen; ami so for other cases in pro¬ 
portion. And that for th ' articles which 
are not t*xed arf lalarcm in tho taiif), the 
reduction of the duty shall be proportio¬ 
nate ; that is to s.iy, a deduction of a 
tenth part upon the amnunt of the sum 
payablosliall be granted. 

^’hepre'jcnt sepaivte and additioni! nf 
tide shallh.n'e tho same force and vih- 
dity as if it had been insenoJ, woictior 
word, in the oonvention of this ilay—it 
shall he ratified, and the ratifir.ition thereof 
shall be exchanged at the same tune. 

In t^iuiess whereof, the icspective 
plenipotentiaries li.ivc signed it, and ha^o 
thereunto affixed the ^tMl ot Uicir atiui.. 

(K) 
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Done at London^ the 26th of Septem** 
her, 1816. 

L. SA Castlereaoh. 

L. S.) Castelcicala. 

Breach of Phivilege—The Rev. 
Thomas Thirewall-] The order of 
the day having been read for the atten¬ 
dance of the Reverend T. Thirlwall, Mr. 
Bennet moved, that Mr. Thirlwall, be call¬ 
ed in. 

Mr. nathurst said, that though he 
thought the committee of police had a 
right io complain of the expressions which 
the gentleman, who was called on‘ to at¬ 
tend had made use of, it would be proper, 
before they proceeded further, to settle 
how far they miglit be disposed to proceed 
against the individual in question. 

The Speaker said, it might be proper 
first to hear what the party had to say for 
himself; the House would then he ublc to 
decide on the whole question. 

'Mr, Jjf(lhur<if btwd, tl^at when so great 
St tenacity was shewn of the privih?ges of 
the Ii^ousc, that n person who in^any pub¬ 
lication made reflections on the proceed¬ 
ings of a committee was to be called to the 
bar, he wished to know how far the House 
was disposed to go, with icgarcl to other 
reflections on the House! 

Mr. Jr7/nn rose to order. It had already 
been determined that the gentleman in 
question should be ordered t,o attend. 
When the House bad heard what the in¬ 
dividual had to say, any thing might with 
propiiety be urged in his favour. 

The Speaker said, that though it 
was an order of the day that the rev. 
Mr. Tliirk'i'^ll do attend, yet, on the ques¬ 
tion that he be^^callcd irf, it was compe¬ 
tent for any member to make any further 
remarks. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that though dn 
order had been made for the attendance 
of the gentleman in question, it was com¬ 
petent for them to relax. Wha^ he wish¬ 
ed to state was, that notwithstanding the 
attack upon tlic proceedings of the com- 
mittcc was censurable, there were other 
animadvcLdions on the proceedings of 
ether committees, and on the Housei it¬ 
self, which had been passed over. He 
held an extract from a publication in his 
hand, respecting another^, committee: — 
The him and object of this committee of 
placeii^n is to find reasons, not for the 
redaction, but for .the continuance and 
preservation of as much establishment, of 
as many places, and of as much idle and 
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oltravagant expense as possible.” The 
III use itself, or any momber was at li- 
bcUy to make remarks on tlie conduct of 
itsfcommiltees; but w hen Aiumadver- 
sidhs were made out of the Hou'^e on other 
committee^!, it was hardly just, il one case 
were brought before them, that others 
should be permitted to p^i<s unnoticed. 
If, therefore, tlie House punislud .yi indi¬ 
vidual for conduct of this description, it 
would be open to any gentleman to call 
for the censure of the House on others 
who made reflections on its proceedings 
or those of its committees, equally unjus¬ 
tifiable and unfounded. 

Mr. Wi/ffu said, he was sure he would 
be the last man in the House who would 
be w'anling ip support of the right hcyfi. 
ffentleman as to any case where the au¬ 
thority of thft House or of any of its 
committees W'as reviled or impeached.. 
But then it was to be considered that 
each case rfiiist lest on its own particular 
grounds; and that there could be nothing 
more injurious than, wlien anyone case was 
brought forw^ard, tosay that! here wercsuch 
and such othcM* libels against other com¬ 
mittees, which were equally atrocious, and 
yet had not been punished. Certainly, 
he had often seen in the public prints at¬ 
tacks on tlic privileges of the House, which 
he regretted had been passed over by the 
House. Buriiere w as a case which im¬ 
peached the authority of a committee 
while exercising one of the most impor¬ 
tant functions of the House, namely, its in¬ 
quisitorial power. The charge made 
against the committee was that of gross 
partiality. It had been determined by the 
conamittgc, that this attack upon it should 
be noticed to the House, and it was in hit: 
capacity of chairman of the committee, 
and not as coming forward to express hi3 
individual opinion, that the hon. gentle¬ 
man brought forward the subject. The 
case^tbereforc was this: One of the com¬ 
mittees of the House called upon the 
House for protection of its privileges. 
This Cali was entered and recorded on the 

i 'ournals of the House. The libel was ac* 
mowledged by its author. His attend¬ 
ance was ordered hy the House; and now, 
if he was not called to the bar, the House 
would virtually acknowledge that the im¬ 
putation which he had cast upon the com¬ 
mittee vras well founded. 

Mr. Brougham agreed that every case 
oFbrtarh of privilege should stand upon 
its own basis, and that no publication 
could be defended by a reference to others 
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which a niembcr might conceive to be f 
a more objectiofiable tendency. Dur 
the debater seven years ago, respeclinj 
breach of privilege, in consequence 
which the worthy member for Westm 
ter had been committed to the Tower/he 
Jiad differed from the majority of the 
House; he had held at that tinio in his 
band publications of that very morning, 
which, VI itn this aggravation, that a dis« 
cus'iion was then pending, contained, not 
indeed remarks on the decisions of the 
House or its committees, but the most in¬ 
decent and scurrilous libels on the parlia¬ 
mentary conduct df individual members, 
but it was then argued by the members to 
whom he had urged these publications, 
that no defence for one breach of prifi- 
lege was to be drawn from others. Yel, 
though It was strictly no ifefencc for Mr. 
Thiihvall, that many breaches of privilege 
have passed unnoticed, it was a most 
material consideration in settling what de¬ 
gree of animadversion should be inflicted 
on that individuaL Thq feeling, that this 
infliction should be extreme^ light, was 
so general, that it was unnecessary to say 
a word more on that subject. As to the 
general notice which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man had given to the House and the pub¬ 
lic of a new course of proceeding on the 
subject of pnviJogo, he hoped that idea 
would be abandoned. A itew couri»c of 
dealing with the public press, unless 
greater licence prevailed than he saw any 
reason to apprehend, would be attended 
with the most serious mischief; and unless 
the House desired to descend fi om the high 
ground on which it had hitherto stopd, by 
putting itself on the opinion of the coun¬ 
try, It would never depart from ifie system 
which it had hitherto wisely pursued, and 
by which, the conduct of that House, as 
well as tlie conduct of the government, or 
that of any individual, were open to dis¬ 
cussion within ceitain bounds chalked out, 
by sound discretion. If public discussion 
respecting their proceedings transgressed 
all bounds, the House might at any time 
by making an example of the offenuer, de¬ 
clare that it should go no furtlien Hi¬ 
therto they had lost nothing by abstaining 
from a too vigilant regard of the publica¬ 
tion of remarks on its proceedings; the 
more they were scrutinized the less 
it might be found their reputation would 
fiufler, and he dreaded a contrary 
course more than any blow ^agf^i^st the 
House, except, indeed, one which would 
destroy tlmir privilegea, which jnight dc- 


I stroy their existencOj and certainly would 
put an end to their practical utility-^the 
cutting off what passed there fioni the 
knowledge of their constituents. 

Lord Casilcrcagh said, that he never uu- 
deutood Ims right hon. friend to have utter¬ 
ed any thing in bar of the free comraunica* 
tion between that Iloyscand the people. 
He had merely called the attention of the 
House to the general nature of the of¬ 
fence of which the individual stood 
charged, and had desired to know how 
far the House was prepared to go in the 
general repression of such oficnces. His 
right })on. friend had only intimated, that 
committees on one side of the House as 
well as another, might be treated with, 
this sort of disrespect, and the chairman 
be compelled to undertake the painful 
duty of self-vindication. If the press Was 
to be brought to entertain a proper re¬ 
spect the privileges of parliament, he 
begged leave to remind the hon. gentle- 
iifen opposite, tliat the first suggestion 
for thejrigorous cflcercise of authority for 
this purpose, did not commence on fais 
side of the House. • 

Mr, ir. Smith thought that nothing 
could be more fair or reasonable than 
what had been just laid down by the noble 
lord. It used formerly to be the practice 
of parliament, when the language of any 
individual in the House uas commented 
upon out of doors, to call the person to 
account Who censured it. But this privi¬ 
lege could not be acted upon now, when 
the debates were not confined to the 
walls of tilt House, but a portion of the 
House was set apart for the public [Cries 
of Order, order!]. lie was aware he 
was quite out pf ordcrc^jMfC^lt was the 
shortest way of expressing what he meant. 

The Speaker said, if the hon. gentle¬ 
man was aware he was out of order, it was 
to be hoped he would avoid a repetition of 
the disorderly exprWion. 

Mr, fV. Smith went on, and described 
that what be meant was, that now when 
the debates of the iTouse were circulated 
all over the kingdom, it could not be ex¬ 
pected that the piivileges of the House 
should Ke insisilod upon with much seve¬ 
rity, nor was it desirable tliat they should. 
Oil the other hand, he had always consi¬ 
dered it to be a kind ot duty in every 
member to widibold himicif from the de¬ 
fence out of doors of any expres^^ions he 
might l^ave usedVithin. On that duty he 
had acted strictly and bona He 

thought Umy j)ught not to compromise the 
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gtncial piivileges of the House for tlic 
sake of d i\ indiviclu il, at the same time, 
coaimittCLb couki only asceitain the 
Irutli fiom pifties examined hc- 

ioic the 1, It na& of impoitontc to the 
countrj t]i it iho^'C parlies should be coni- 
pclhd to au-jwci tiul). 

Si» iS. liimillij felt It nece^'Sii} to(\ 
pHm the vote he Jiad giNtii on a formci 
occasion when the rtve ei d gentleman 
wa*" ouLred to be taJjcd to the bar He 
wafc» a toni^In 1 to lu n in ittempt to make 
thisapait} qiKsti m, bee mse the elnu- 
tnan of the (omnnttee, hv whom it hid 
been brou^djt loiw id, su on i ut • id( of 
the I’ oiise ft arose cut tfa eommittee 

on tilt pohtt, OIL point ef winch ton- 
Ctimd the ]Kcn<;ing of puhlic-houaes. 
f^urelj nothing could be nioic fiec iiora 
j 11 ty polities than this He had bcfoic 
didtitdfrtm tbe nnjorit} of the Iloiibc 
in casts in which iht' h id thou^^ht tpioper 
to visit whit the> eonsidtied breunes ol 
privilege. He bid thin thongl t it most 
impropii to piocetd agfmst ths. ^nimid 
veisiojis on ilu proci (dii of the House, 
on tl^ snme ground as he slitfuld have 
condiinnel pioieedings agnnst the au 
thoi5 ot ri n iiks on pioceedings in courts 
of justut If the present cabC had been of 
thisdesi nplion, heshould nevcihavc voted 
that tlie nulividu il should be cdl d to the 
bar, Jlut wJiat was the ease ^ 1 he police 
oomniirtci hid made no icpoit, but hid 
put tl e House m possession ot ‘evidence 
on which It Plight proceed* Ihe gtntle- 
inon ID quC'-tion hid published a woik 
to peisu i Ic the House not to |noccttl on 
the sucgi^'tiin at tiu coniniittee coni 
plnnii^ o( u p oticdings as hting si 
ini'll t) eliimlxjr the commit¬ 

tees of thw. long piiJiim..nl, and tlie icvo- 
lutionin lOninitlLes of j uhfic salet\ iiid 
hid *-Lnt 1 c )j > to evei} nicmbei Fins 
wi M ( i« s j lilu to tint of a jiubhcition 
calnluid to ini^ucnec i juiy If tint 
h dnot bLcn tne natine of the public ilion, 
he sho lid not hive eoncuiied ih pjosing 
theshjitest (on-iiii dn it 

Mr Pj 1 /c iisidt red nothing more 
injirioiis to lie lliu e thin to adept 
verv sti u l conduct s t > ])nbhcfitiorfs wIik h 
Wbtictd then pMCfcdn^s He (lid not 
distincll} multistiiul th s < fl nco, but lie 
unde^^tood tln^ Mi llmlw dl hid piintcd 
and published i\ imadvdr ions which 
tended to mipe leh tin eoiuluc t of a com 
mittee of that House, andlhat the ^oimnit- 
rce had in consequence sent for lum to ex- 
pldiji himself. He could not tell whether 
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,r* Ihulwallsaw his eiror, ind w w di^ 
id to ipologi/c; but lie was ordered 
yartind at the bai, the qaestwp, Jjq 
could not now be got iid of 
t uiily, It could not bt done bj Sci}ing 
t'nt ot'ie. libellous mattci was puldished 
glint tie pioctcdings 01 committees of 
the House He must, ther^foir be cal'cd 
in , and if he showed a disposition ciol to 
persevere, but lather to acknowledge aa 
impiopiKi>, liL wished the lightest mci- 
suiLs to he t iken towaids him Jhe 
whole hbeit}^ ol this country depended on 
the public iiotonety ol the proceedings of 
the House of Commohs. Any thing that 
medil be done to inqnir it, would, in hi^ 
opinion, be a guater blow to the public 
libeAj than any otlici‘ine isiiie. lor Ijg 
f vvii part, he wuaM ilwajs rathci submit 
to misie])rcse»tation, linn interfere in 
that House with public ai inmdvtrsions on 
an} diseusMon lie w isconeetned in. Un¬ 
less tilt icvtrHid gentleman sliewid wilful 
obstinicy, he hoped the House would 
visit him lightly. 

Ml. ( a/itii ir had no wish to object to 
tins gentlemin& being called in. Never- 
tbcless, he approved of liia iigbt lion 
fill rid fc) comse m the pu-, nt st i^^e of the 
proceeding rathei tinn in a latei one foi 
in coinpii itively a new eouisc of piocccd- 
ing, tlie House ought at its outset, tn 
nnik the nidimei in wbiili the} were gc- 
' neiall} prepned to irt As to the dis¬ 
tinction attcmptid to be made bttweea 
tins case and otbei libels, he thought it lo 
be wilhout isbulow of found ition. How 
did tlie hbcl ob'^tnut tlic euuisi. of justiu 
111 the^cnsi that Ind been alluded to-’ fr 
reft lied to the Nst 31 ir’ pioeieilmg of a 
eoniimttec whieii had completed lU li 
bouis—[Cues of < No'*j. Ihty Lad 
It ported, and lor that }e'ir, at k i t, then 
libouis weic completid. Lhidc such 
eiu iimatinecs All Ihirlwall publislitd i 
^ book^ intituled A \ indication of the M i 
gistiates, \e. Ibis book vias published 
early in the yen, and before the commit¬ 
tee wac rcinstitutcd 'liitii labouis, then, 
I CO dd not be s ud lo have been impeded, as 
they w ere not pending at the time. 1 he 
icpoit had Inin aheady delivered in, and 
|was,/i/'o tant), a coneluded transaction. 
I ndti these circumstances, this oc- 
tivo volume was said to have a diiect ten¬ 
dency to obstruct the course of justice— 
an octavo, of which li irtlly any body over 
' hcard^ ^pd which coqld never have liad 
the publicity of the commonest newspapei 
paiagi iiph. This was the substratum tliat 
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was to bear down the course of justicel- 
a volume, which •contained nothing but In 
idle desultory comment on a last jcff's 
report. Tlic right hon. gentleman vlio 
spoKe last had said, it uere better t^at 
these things were lightly pulsed over ; per- 
3iaps he concurred in tins opinion, and that 
the House ought only exercise their pvi- 
'vilegci^ when tlieir proceedings were inter¬ 
rupted In this case, ho did not think that 
to bo tlie fact, as the libel referred to the 
proceeding of a past committee. . 

Sir ./. yenport thought, tliat no doubt 
could e\i>t as to the^pi culiarly cxe.^ptiona- 
ble character of the*publication under dis¬ 
cussion ; for in tliat publication the writer 
stated, that recollecting the coiidijct^of 
the committee at the revolution, as well 
ns that of the revolutionary committee fn 
I'rancc, he w'oiild not suhftiit to be tiled 
by any inquisition^, star chambers, or 
committees Such a reflection upon the 
^conduct of the connnitlee alluded to, it 
was impossible for the lIoiTse to overlook, 
consistently w ith the respect which it owed 
to Its own dignity, and to flic character 
of its committee. He had as much le- 
gard as any man for the liberty of the 
press, but lie would never consent (o 
allow it to protest against the authority of 
that House, or to assimilate its practice 
lo that of the slat chamber or the inqui- 
Mtion, 

Mr. nennri rose to notice an obsciva- 
lionoftlie noble loul, wliich he thought 
Tnigbt as well have been spared. Fur it 
Has a mistake to suppose that, in the con¬ 
duct of the committee which was the ob¬ 
ject of the calumny under con&icteration, 
lie was influenced by any political preju¬ 
dice or felling. On the contrary, indeed, 
he declined to avail himself of some infor¬ 
mation tendered to him with respect to 
an institution connected with the object 
of the committee, because he apprehend¬ 
ed that to inquire into the conduct dl' 
that institution, might serve to give the 
proceedings of the committee rather too 
iimch of a political complexion.* Then, 
as to the remarks of the noble lord, that 
the first attack upon the freedom of the 
press jiroceeded from that side of the House 
he protested against any such imputation, 
for he know that it was totally inapplica¬ 
ble. But lo revert to thq motives <ittri- 
buted to himself and the committee in 
which he had the honour to preside. 
Against the charge of the nbMe lord, 
he could refer to the gentlemen who had 
witnessed his conduct in the committee, 


all of whom would, he hoped, testify that' 
his demeanour was marked throughout 
the inquiry by a degree of mildness aodi 
by a temper very diflerent indeed from 
that which the noble lord sought to intro¬ 
duce into this debate. To the aspersions 
which the writer alluded to had thought 
proper to cast upon his character, he 
would reply by the same i cfei once. Tlmfc 
writer had called upon him, and told him 
that he meant to write upon ihe report 
of the conimitti c, andiiisauiM'.irwas, that 
he was glad of it, wishing nothing more 
than a fair and full discu'^hion of the merits 
of that report. 'J'o every question* frotn 
this writer, he g.ivc an answer satisfac¬ 
tory as was in Tiii’power, assuring him that 
the only object of the comrftittee was to 
ascertain what was the best course to pur¬ 
sue, with a view to cure the evils exposed 
in the report. He cicaily buw that this 
writcii\i&iteil him U[)on a voyage of disco¬ 
very ; yet lie withlicld from liiiii no infor¬ 
mation ill his pi^wer to grant. But the 
return* which this writer made for the 
frankness of his communication wa^ a di¬ 
rect attQc'k upon his cliaracter. As the 
best defence againsl such an attack, ho 
would again rcf'tr to the gi-iitlcmen who 
witnessed hit. conduct in tlie committee. 
To the tc&tiraony of these gentlemen he 
would appeal against the attack of this 
writer, as well as against the insinuation 
of the noble lord. 

lAU'd Castincapli disclaimed any inten*- 
tion of imputing partiality or political pre¬ 
judice to the lion, gentltnmn, or to the 
commiltce alluded to. As to the report 
of the committee, he did not speak un¬ 
favourably of it, and he had^c^d it through¬ 
out; and as tolthe wiitef^iinder considera¬ 
tion, he rcaUy did not know him or his 
connexions. But he did observe, that 
the attempt to restrain the press from ani¬ 
madverting upon ‘the proceedings of the 
House, originated on that side with which 
the horn member was connected, although 
it was notorious tl>iit so much more provo¬ 
cation was offered in another quarter. 
i^But as the example was now given, he 
^lopedHhe principle originated by the other 
j side of the House would not be partiaHy^ 
but generally and justly acted upon. 

Mr. Bardai^ bore ample testimony to 
the hon. mender’s fair and impaitial con¬ 
duct in the chair of that committee. 
Throughout tlrtj investigation that conduct 
was nfarked with tlie utrnobt liberality and 
candour, and in one instance in particu¬ 
lar he had seen enough of it to be satisfied 
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that the bon. gentleman had carefully L(‘cach of privilege, yet he hoped the 
banished from his thoughts the slightest House would be satisfied with the apology 
political feeling, as connected with the tHP.t they had heard, 
inquiry before the committee. pTr. was of opinion that the rev. 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. gfhtleman had done every thing that wasr 
Thirlwall being called in, io the power of man to do. He had ex- 

The Speaker stated to him, that he was pressed his contrition in terms at once 
charged with printing and publishing a manly and respectful; and^his was all that 
book, reflecting upon the character of a could be wished for. He therefore t^iought 
committee of that House, and violating that the slightest testimony of displeasure 
its privileges, and that after the passage which the House could express towards 
conaplained of v\ as read, what he had to him would be sufficient, 
offer in his own behalf would then be Mr. Bennct then moved, ‘‘ That the 
liear^. rev, Thomas I'hirhvall, by the .said pub- 

The passage complained o? wds then lication, has reflected upon the procee- 
read. P will be found at p. 108. dings and authoiity of a committee of 

Mr. ThvIwtU thou addressed the House this,House, and is thereby guilty of a high 
to the following effect:—“I hope that contempt of the authohty of this House, 
tlais honourable I louse will do me the jus- rfhd a breach of Its privileges.” 
tice to believe, that it is with the deepest Mr. BroughHm would not oppose the 
concern and regret that 1 find 1 have tres- motion, but he was desirous of explaining 
passed on its rights or privileges ty any the grounds of the vote he had given. 
WTitings of mine. What I did write,. 1 Had this publication been stated nakedly 
beg to assure the llousci was not calcu- to the House, without any reference to 
lated readily to meet the public ♦eye in j the insolent conduct of the author of it 
the f< 2 rra in which it was shaped. The before the cdhimittce, he should have op- 
offensive passages occurred in a w^ork writ- posed the motion, and have resisted calling 
ten in very great haste, and solely intend- up Mr. Thirlwall. 

ed to vindicate the character of the magis- Mr. Shavi T.efc^ore bore testimony to 
trates and my own from the obloquy cast the upright conduct of the rev. geriilemaii 
on both by passages in that part of tlic os a magistrate, and considered lie had aU 
report of a committee of this House, ready made all the atonement in his power 
which detailed tho evidence of witnesses for the offence^ he had committed, 
necessarily examined before that, honour- Sir 1\ Adand expressed his entire con- 
able committee. If, in my ardent wishes currence in the lenient feeling of every 
in pursuit of this object, I was unfortu- gentleman in the House, and also in the 
nately carried out of the proper path of. manly and respectful conduct of the rev. 
respect to this honourable House, I Iiavc [ gentleman. He must also bear testimony 
to express my regret for so offending. It to the <'liberal conduct and ability of the 
is now inyiM*mi^xious wish to express the hon. chairman df the committee, whose 
regret I sincerely feel for iny conduct to- conduct throughout had been most con- 
wards this hon. House, and uhc hon. com- ciliatory, and who had done nothing more 
mittee; and, trusting in the clemency of on this occasion than what tho dignity of 
this hon. House, I venture to hope and the House rendered necessary, 
petition, that its sentence, whatever it The motion was agreed to. The House 
may be, will not be such as may degrade ncxtrt;solved,*‘Thatthe rev.ThornasThirl- 
my character as a magistrate and a clergy- vvall be again called in, and that Mr. 
man.” c Speaker do communicate to him the said 

.Mr. Thirlwall having withdrawn, resoluti^jn, and, at the same time, acquaint 

, Mr. Bennct said, that he had no incli- him, that in consideration of the full ac- 
qation to press for any severity upjn thii: knowledgment of his error, and the contri- 
jPmetsion; such a proceeding would lA- tion which he has tin’s day exoressed, the 
totally inconsistent with his dis- House is contented to proceed no further 
position and habits: bur he tliougt it nc- upon the matter of this complaint.” Mr. 
cessary that the House should come to Thiriwall was thereupon (called in, and 
Bome resoiution with respect to the pub- Mr. Speaker having communicated to him 
licatioiY, wuded to. « the said resolutions, he was difected to 

Lord Gfistlereagh ^ said, that tliough withdra^vf 
there cpuld bo no doubt that the writings 

of the rev. gcntlemfin had amounted to a AlienPuophxjetorsojf Bank Stock.] 
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OVf;i/?r//knew not whether the moti 600,000/.; yet annually were they paid 
he was to submit^ to the House would ttearly 300,000/. for the trouble of inaLne 
opposed, or upon what grounds it co those very profits* Since 1807,sums haa 
be opposed,; but he founefed it on a pa been annually advanced by the bank^ 
v/hich ho held in his band, publish which were improperly called Joans; fov' 
by order of the bank directors, add it was only the public money again restored 
of perfect notoriety. It was an account to the public; and for those loans they re- 
of the number of the proprietors of bank ceived 280,000/. per annum. This Im- 
stock, *auiong Vhom there was no in- tnense sum they received for a trifling and 
considerable proportion of aliens. It insignificant service. It was very evident 
was not of this that he had any inten- that this sum, therefore, could not be paid 
tion to complain; but the profits of to them for merely acting as a bank: it 
the directors being enormous, lie 'thought was for other services and support of a dif- 
it an aggravation that foreigners should ferent kind rendered to the right hon. 
pocket our money.* The jirofits of the gentler^ian.* He would appeal that 
bank were at present extravagant; he House, whether, if a second bank were 
would assert that they were undue and cstablisliod, it jvould not willingly under- 
unnecessary : and^ as his late lamctit^d take the wliolc of this business for 20 or 
fr/end, Mr. Horner,—whose premature 25,000/. per annum. Thus, then, would 
death was an irreparably loss to the a sum exceeding 400,000/. be saved to the 
country, had described it—“ the result of public. At this moment it was a matter 
extravagance and prodigality on the part of of tlid greatest and most anxious difficulty 
the government, and of rapacity on the how to relieve the distresses of the country, 
part of the bank.*' The object of the first and how to meet the demands of the state, 
part of his motion was, to ascertain what A finance committee was now sitting; 
proportion of these profits foreigners he hoped this* subject would attract 
pocketed. It w^as true, the great part of liieir att>ention. He trusted he dliould 
these profits had their center among our- be called before that committee to give hia 
selves; but it was no satisfaction to the evidence as a member of that house, or as 
House, or to the country, that one noble a bank director; and if he were, he 
loul among ourselves pocketed on the pledged himself to prove that upwards of 
of April last, no less a sum from these 400,000/. could be annually saved of the 
profits than 70,000/—it wasnio satisfaction public money. One other circumstance 
that another noble lord pocketed 60 or he would mention. In 1797, the bank was 
70,000/. That a bonus of such an amount relieved* from the necessity of paying in 
was pocketed by individuals among our- specie; there was, in consequence, a great 
selves was not such a satisfaction, that it addition to iheir circulation: their cir- 
could not be felt as an aggravation that a culation, in fact, amounted to 16,000,000/. 
considerable portion of those pro(itB was and consequently their annual profits were 
expoitcd from the kingdom, and went to not less than 800,000/. This was a most 
enrich foreigners. He did not mean to go enormous evil; yet of h was an 

into the details of this subject on the pre- aggravation, that a considerable part of 
sent occasion, because he had on former the proprietors were foreigners, living in 
occasions proved that from 250,CXX)/. to foreign countries, and that a considerable 
^'00,000/. was annually paid by the govern- part of the profits went out of this country, 
ment, out of the taxes levied from th$ What the proportion in both these res- 
people, to the bank for managing the pub- pectswos, formed the subject of bis motion. 
1 ‘C money. He would venture to put it He thAefore moved:—** That there be 
to the House w’hcther that sum tvas not laid before this H%use, 1. an account of 
enormous and extiavagant, and whether the number of the Proprietors of the Bank 
the proprietors of the bank would not be jwf England, on the 31st March 1817; dis- 
liberally paid, nay, overpaid by one half lliinguiAnng the number of aliens, from that 
oi that sum ? ] 50,()00/. therefore, would be of British subjects. 2. An account of fhe 
annually saved, if justice and equity were aggregate amount of the capital stock of 
legarued in those transactions. These the bank of England, standing in Itiie 
bank proprietors had, during the last 12 names of Brftish subjects, and of aHoiit, 
years, hud in their possession no less a sum on the 31st March 1817; distiDguishing 
OI the public money than 11,000,000/., and the aipount befonging to each of these two 
by means ot this they had made an- classes of proprietors respectively/^ 

profats of not less than from 5 to i Tlic Chancellor the Excheqvicr could 
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* mat conceive wbat right that House had 
to call upon the bank to lay those ac* 
counts upon their table, any more than 
they had to call upon any mercantile house 
to lay its accounts before them. He object¬ 
ed too, to the policy of the proposal. It was 
the policy of this country to encourage 
foreigners to deposit their capitals among 
us. " What other object could this pro¬ 
posal have than to asceitain and publish 
the names of all the foreigners who had 
lUiOney in our funds? This, he contended, 
would be a pernicious thing. Besides it 
could not be done; other" persons held 
prmerty in their name, so thafei the. names 
of the proprietors could not be ascertained; 
but if ii, donld be done, it would be highly 
ifijurioiis. The hon. gentleman had mention¬ 
ed no reason for this motion. The amount 
of the bank profits was no reason; for 
if fureigncri> had their money in the bank, 
they must have their share of the jirofits; 
and besides, tlic profits had no relevant 
connexion cither witli the number of fo¬ 
reigners or their proportion of stopk. If 
there was any fraud, the public were 
equallji defrauded and injured by native 
stock-holders as by foreigners. There 
was in this respect no difference. He 
therefore considered the motion as un- 
nocessary and improper in ail its parts, 
Ubd as such he lioped it would be resisted. 

Mr. Ponsonby was satisfied there was not 
a gentleman in that House more attached 
to the interests of the country and the 
prosperity of its commerce than liis lion, 
friend. He did not know the precise ob¬ 
ject he had in view by the present motion: 
yet knowing his zeal to serve the country, 
and the good he had already done, he 
could not frfrt?d?old his support. How 
many motions of his honourable fi lend had 
been opposed as dangerous to^the interests 
of commerce, incompetent for that Flouse, 
and even injurious to tho character and 
prosperity of the country ? and yet how 
many of those very motions wore after¬ 
wards complied with, and found most 
beneficial. When he * recollected this— 
when he had seen how much good he 
had done—wlicn he considered that lieA 
had saved 90,000/. a year to the country^ ‘ 
he waa satisfied that he would found some 
measure upon the documents he 
now moved for. At any rate it could not 
possibly do any injury. ‘ 

Sir t/. itifmort said, that if he had not 
known the chancellor "of the exche¬ 
quer vir^ festlraincd''by the directors of 
the bank flrom assenting to any pro- 
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p^ition in that House, displeasing to them^ 
staves, he should be surprised at the op- 
pa ition now offered by' the right bon. 
geLtlcmari to his hon. friend^s motion; 
bit his wonder ceased when he knew the 
restrictions the bank had imposed on his 
conduct. The motion, however, required 
no further information than what had been 
already given to the public; so tlml„if any 
danger could thence result to the commerco 
of the country, it had been incurred al¬ 
ready. Unless the House were resolved to 
exert its power, and release the chancellor 
of the exchequer from his dependance on 
the bank, no good could result to the pub¬ 
lic. The country was very much indebted 
to his hon. friend, who had effected more 
real '“service than all ►whe finance coq)- 
icittecs wlio had sat for nniny years; to 
liim must be aftribr.^ed any relaxation on 
the part of the bank in its drafts on the 
public purse. 

Mr, Mtuining said, he could have 
wished to Imve heard some parliamentary 
ground laid for the present motion, which 
he had not. cHe did not see any practical 
good that could result from it, while, on 
the contrary, it might do mischief, by 
creatinganalarm in the mimUof foreigners, 
as to any ulterior proceeding which the 
House might adopt. He objected to it 
upon the principle that they hud no right 
to interfere; but, at the same time, he 
had no objection to state, that the propor¬ 
tion of profits derived by aliens was very 
inconsiderable. 

Mr. Grcnjelt, in reply, stated, that the 
proportion of alien bank proprietors ^vas 
one-ter^h of the whole numbcM*. With 
respect to the profits enjoyed by the bank, 
the House was probably not aware, that, 
during the last twenty years, they had di¬ 
vided, in addition to 7 per ctMit. npon 
their capital,hio less a sum than I?,"),0(10,000/. 
t>terliiig, by bonuses, increase ol dividends, 
9 ,nd increase of capita), 'fhose profits 
were exclusively derived from its transac¬ 
tions with government. 

The laotioii was negatived. 

Duration of Er.rcTioNs.] Mr. 
]Vy}m rose, pursuant to noiice, to move, 

'fbat a committee be appointed to consi¬ 
der of the best meatrs for shortening the 
Dura^tion of Polls, and for the further re¬ 
gulation of Efoctions in (Ireat Britain.^' 
Originally, no regulation whatever existed 
on this iubject, aud the sheriff might exer¬ 
cise hid discretion in continuing the poUF; 
and thence arode the practice of contitau* 
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itig them open for an hour after every pc j- 
son had ceased to^ vote* To remedy tlip 
iocouvcnience, a bill had been bruiiglt 
into parliaqient by a relative of his, limit¬ 
ing tlic duration of polls, in all cases, ^ 
j4>days; but although it had never been 
intended by this to continue a poll for the 
entire fortnight where no necessity existed, 
yet slill^it becafce the practice, and any 
candidate might protract the poll to the 
iarthost period admitted by the law* 
Some regulations, he thought, might be 
applied to correct this inconvenience. The 
poll in London was limited to eight days, 
while the poll in the»smallest l)orough in 
England might be protracted for fourteen 
days. lie conceived that much benefit 
might be derived in county elections,* by 
the subdivision of the coun:jy into hiin-, 
dreds, and having a booth ajjjpropriatcd to ! 
each iiundred. Some alterations were also 
neccssar}' in great towns. In IJristol, and 
other cities, there was but oao place for 
polling. This system, it was said, was ne¬ 
cessary, in order to prevent the same per¬ 
son from voting twice. Hut Jie thought 
tliis difficulty iniglit be obviated, by the 
adoption of an alphabetical liht. Persons, 
for nislance, whose names comnuMicod 
with Lir' lii't four letters of the alphabet, 
might give tlicir votes, at one booth; those 
wlio^i; names began witii one of the four 
next letters, at another undscvoii tlirougli- 
emt tile alphabet. Some regulation ought 
also to be made with reference to the mode 
in which the land tax assessment was 
proved ; which was neces^ary to enable 
persons to vote, fie had lieaid, that, in 
JMiddlesex more good votes were lost, in 
conbe<|uence of trifling errors on this point, 
than bad ones were detected by rfdheting 
to the present system. 

Mr. /r. Sml/i seconded the motion, and 
instanced the practical good effects of 
such a measuie by a reference to the cus¬ 
tom of Norwich, w’hcre, though tlie njimi- 
ber of voters amounted to five thousand, 
the election w^as terminated in a day and 
a half. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Cask of IVIakv Ryan.] Sir Jnmesi 
Mackintosh said, tliat, as the motion with 
which he should conclude would call for 
information that probably would not be re¬ 
fused, he should merely confine himself^to 
moving for it, if it w'l'ie not necessary, for 
the character of judiei d proceedings in 
this country, that he*should lay a*ground 
for obtaining tlie documents lie wished to 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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see laid on the table of the Hou^e^ Tlie 
case to which he was about to call their at¬ 
tention had octmrred lately in the city of 
London, and wa-*, he presumed, knowa 
very generally to those whom he addressed^ 
and to the public at large. A person of 
the name of Patrick Hv^m, alias Brown^ 
was convicted a session or two past, of 
highway robbery, at the Old Hailey ; Che 
date of the indictment lie tlid not know, 
nor of the time when the icport of ihc re¬ 
corder was made to his loyal highness the- 
Prince Regent. It was not considered,*' 
he presumed, a case ivhere the interference 
of the ijrcrugative of mercy could h« ap-^ 
plied, and the sentence ol ileatli was car¬ 
ried into execution on Piiday hflit. An 
attempt to pifeot tlie escape of her hus¬ 
band, by the wife, Mary Ryan, iiad been 
discovered, and for that offence, on the 
forenoon of the very Fiiilay on which he 
sufferetl tlie sentence of the law, the wife 
ivas brought to the bar of ciiniinal jus-tice. 
He was not disposed to take up hghily 
any suspicion aguinst tJic manm i in winch 
justice uas administered, .uid he djd nut 
despair of finding a .s.iti'^l.ujtory t xp^ana- 
tioii of this }ipj)aicntly n^ju•^tl^i i!*lc act; 
but till lie did n’Ct ivM a.jch an c\[diaUfOii, 
be would not hcMtaie to '.ly. thai lo cite 
a person undei such clrcinii^tancih to trial 
—to call upon a luiinan hiung, a wuuiaii . 
too, urnler all iliose agoni/ang iculing.-, to 
make a defence—to iin lead'd the aheady 
aggravated 5uill*r 1.1 gs ot Iier helpli S') con- ' 
diUon, by arraigning her for such an al¬ 
leged crime, was one, h^. mieu ^ay, ol’ the 
most indetmous procoethngs, «ind peiliaps 
savoured more ofilio eharaeter of mlumia- 
nity in tiie exercise of British jiii impru¬ 
dence, than had ever In'ti^rc ‘Hetn wit¬ 
nessed in this fiimiane country [Hear, 
hear!]. It w^f&, he might be told, strictly 
legal—llie accusation was, and ho be¬ 
lieved it fully borne out by the facts; 
but these admissioiks did not change its 
i*cliaiacter, because m the prosecution of 
tlie offenA’—in the time of bringing it Ibr- 
ward, a course waspfliAUcd in direct bos* 
tllity to tlic spiiit and piinciplc of all just 
lojw [ 1 leor, liear 1 ]. 'i heie existed laivs iu 
tli\ and fn,almost every couiitiy, winch, ii’ 
carried into strict execution, woic adverif* 
to the dictates of justice itself, and thewe/bre 
to enforce the oneat theexpenseand in \io- 
lation of the othtr, would be to convc 1 1 that 
administration, which in its pure exercise 
was the school of humanity and best source 
of iiiorarinstruction, into an iiJ‘itniincnt of 
deep-felt odium ami remorscloss severity. 

(S) 
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To punish domestic affection-—to destroy 
the' tics and sympathies of private life'^to 
discourage the nianlfest^oUiOf those en¬ 
dearing teclings, which operated more to 
the prevention of atrocious crime, than 
the whole code of criminal law^—such a 
Rystern could not be worthy of the juris- 
jprudehee of the country in which bespoke. 
Few persons had not read, without feelings 
of delight and admiration, the courageous 
affection of lady Southesk, who nobly 
riiked her own life to save the still dearer 
life of her husband ? Yes, that account 
could not be read without exciting emo- 
tiohsfof reverence, of affection, of -idmira- 
tioii; and God forbid that that which 
Hve admired and venerated in exalted life, 
vre should stigmatize and punish as a crime 
nmongst the humble and the friendless! 
But though it appeared to him to be con¬ 
trail to the spirit of all just law to com- 
mdncesiich a prosecution, thatwasndtwhat 
he principally complained of. No: he com¬ 
plained that the prosecution was proceeded 
in after the pardon of tiro Crown ivas with¬ 
held from the husband, t He blamed those 
who/ under these circumstances, pressed 
the matter to a trial. But this was not 
the worst part of the case. The unfortu¬ 
nate woman, who was in gaol with her 
husband—who saw him carried to cxecu- 
tton—she was conducted to take her trial 
fora criminal charge before the corpse of 
that husband was cold [Hear, hear!]. At 
that moment, she was as incapable of pro- 
ceedingupon her defence, of extenuating 
the offence alleged against her, or of prov¬ 
ing her innocence, as if she were in a state 
of confirmed insanity. It was the same 
thing, whether she was dragged from a 
cfell in or frpm a cell in a 

hiad-Iiouse. There Cduld be no trial, be¬ 
cause there could be no'defence; and 
there could be no defence, because the 
woman was not in the possession of that 
hatural capacity which the principles of 
all law positively demanded. He trusted 
he should not hear any thing off the cha¬ 
racter of the womdfi—with it he was 
wholly unacquainted, but of this he was 
certain, that the more unfortunate sh^ 
Was, the stronger was her title to The p^'- 
itetion of that House. It might be said, 
thdt^therc was no fault in any quarter, and 
that the regretted event was the result of 
jhetitable misfortune. He need not as¬ 
sure thh' House that he would be most 
jglad to be so convinced. ^ Candour, how¬ 
ever, compelled him to say, that he was 
not td be satisfied in that view* The pro- 
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(mdings in the case went to show, lliat 
dUs unseemly ond sbpeking spectacle 
wglit have been prevemed by a doe fore¬ 
sight and vigilance. It was unnecessary 
U inforqithe House fhat the officers of the 
Crown had a right to stop cnmiital prh- 
ceedings, not md^ed capriciously but in 
the exercise of a sound and wboWsoine 
discretion. They had tife poweit in die 
languoge of the law, to e^iter a no/> proseqni 
in cases fit for the application. Was the 
present, then, npta case which, on the most 
imperative grounds, called for its exercised 
He did not believe that there ever existed 
in this country an dttQrney<^general that 
would have withheld its application, and 
most certain be was, tliat the good na- 
tar^d and humane man, who so recently 
filled that office, would, if informed of the 
circumstance^, instantly havo applied the 
remedy [Hear, bear !]. But supposing 
that, from the influence of some invincihle 
ignorance ^this remedy did not suggest 
itself to the prosecutors, what objection, 
was there to postpone proceeding until 
the legal officers on the bench had com¬ 
municated the circumstances to the at¬ 
torney-general? It was said, in explana¬ 
tion of the proceeding, that as it was the 
last day of the adjourned session, to post¬ 
pone the trial would have subjected the 
woman to a much longer period of con¬ 
finement. That was very true, but a wo/i 
prosequi would, in twenty-four hours, have 
released the wretched woman for ever. In 
this case she would have been able to have 
paid, as the best solace of her affliction, 
tliose rude honours to her unfortimate 
husb 2 \pd,^ according to the ancient usage 
of her native eounlry, which it was her 
anxious wish to perform. Her fate had, 
indeed, been severe ; and if ever she re¬ 
turned to her native country, she was not 
likely to spread that love for the laws of 
England, and that affection for its institu¬ 
tions, which ought to be generally diffused, 
and which in no country were more ne¬ 
cessary or would be more beneficial 
[Hear, bear!]. Her story would not be 
confined o this country; it would be lis¬ 
tened to over Europe, wherever wc had a 
friend to feel shame, or an enemy to enjoy 
a triumph. The consideration thcil it 
would s{>read over Europe, and would be 
made a test of the excellence of our cri¬ 
minal jurisprudence or produced as a fea¬ 
ture of our notional character, was one 
chief {efson, among others, why he had 
mentioned it in parlfament; and he en¬ 
tertained the lijope tliai a public declare- 
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tim ii^this House would counteract tte 
iflopreision madt^against us abroad, oM 
convince the world that its apparent ib* 
humanity did not escape notice/ and that 
the teitna in which it was mention^ 
shewed it to be rather an exception from 
our judicial proceedings than a common 
specimen. Tlyj hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man CQficluded with moving, 

That there be laid beiorc tliU House 
an account of the dates of the report of 
tho recorder of London to bis royal high¬ 
ness the Pi ince Regent on the case of 
Potrick Ryan, otherwise Brown, lately 
convicted of highway robbery at the Old 
Pailesy; of the warrant for the execution 
of the said Ryan, and of the timewhep he 
sr^ered death: together with the dates 
ni the finding of an indictment against 
Mniy Ryan, otherwise Brown his wife, for 
aiding in an attempt to procure the escape 
•>f the said Patrick Ryan from prison; 
and of the trial and convictioD*of the said 
Alary on that charge.” 

Mr. Addington thought he could give 
the hon. and learned gentlemdn that satis¬ 
faction on the subject of his motion, which 
beliadexprcssedhimseH'anxious to receive. 
It was impossible that any magistrate 
could have been so inhatnan as Co liave 
brought this poor woman to trial on the 
very day on which her husband was ex¬ 
ecuted, had not pressing reasons existed 
for doing so. It had only been done to 
save her from a more serious punishment, 
whicli would otherwise have resulted from 
the nHeclionate discharge of the duties of 
a wife, which liad brought her under the 
sentence of the law. It was purely from 
a principle of humanity fliat sh^ was put 
to the bar on that day, in order to save 
her from three months imprisonment, 
which must have followed the postpone¬ 
ment of the trial till the next quarter ses¬ 
sions, and he might venture to say, it was 
fortunate for the poor woman that shb had* 
been brought up on that day. The se¬ 
cretary of state for the home department 
on hearing of some of the citcum^tances 
of the trial, caused the case to be imme¬ 
diately inquired into. This step was taken 
on Sunday, and the result of tiie inquiry 
induced him on Monday to recommend 
her to the Prince Regent, as a % ol^ect 
of mercy, notwithstanding the lenity vilh 
which she had been treated fey the court, 
who, he believed, had awarded the mildest 
fiunisliRient they ha^it in their po^ec to in¬ 
dict. The application of his n^le rela¬ 
tion had been successful; the ^oov woman, 
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had received a free pardon,' and was n<] 5 fir 
at liberty. This statiraent, he appro* 
bonded, would induce the bon. and learp*- 
ed gentleman not to press his motion, 
The dates which he called for, ho believe^ 
he could furnish him with on the 
He accordingly proceeded to 
periods at which the warrant, ic. were 
signed. ,, 

Alderman Allins assured, the hoq. 
and learned gentleman that the magU/ 
trates considered seriously what 
could be devised to prevent the trial, but 
found that jt could not be done. 
the tri^l b&n postponed, it would only 
have been an additipnal confinement, 
which would in^itself have been a punish¬ 
ment. He could assure the House, that 
no means were used on the part of the 
magistrates to provoke a prosecution, or 
to urge its activity. Her trial was can* 
ductedkwith every disposition to produce 
an acquittal. Her defence was conducted 
by a counsel who ]iad much zeal, and hto 
exertions made a great impression ip her 
favour; bjjt to the great clisappoinWnent 
of the court and jury, a verdict was ne¬ 
cessary against her. Every comfort was 
administered to her in the afflicting situa¬ 
tion in which she stood. The recommen¬ 
dation of the jury to mercy was received 
with heart-felt joy. All parties sympa*» 
thized in her fate, and a liberal subscription 
was immediately entered into. 

Lord Castlerea^h said, that, if the ex¬ 
planation of the right hon. gentleman did 
not go far enough to induce the hon. and 
learned gcfttleman to withdraw his motion, 
he thought the statement of the factf 
which judicially came before worthy 
magistrate would have thai^tfect. Nothing 
could alter the painful circumstances 
the case—which were hardly felt more 
deeply by the individual herself than by 
the court before whom she was tried; but 
it evidently appeared, that it was a prin¬ 
ciple of Clemency, and not of inhumanity, 
that brought the trirj on at the time when 
it took place. 

Sir S, said, the case ivas not 

Ifone irest calamitous to the wretched in- 
diVdual, but contributed to render odioaa 
ond detestable the administration of jus¬ 
tice, and ho was sure tliat the Hous^ 
would feel greatly indebted to his 
and learned friend for the opportunity qjf 
relieving the cliaracter of the couiUfy 
from the reproach. There was no^ 
could not be, any censure tbo 

government. On the contrary, it had 
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evinced gr^at and prompt humanity. The tfcc poor woman in question had been 
ina^ibtrates who tried the case, also were ifced on the day stated, for being instru- 
wholly blameless; but he must consider nrntal in attempting to effect the escape, 
the conduct and perseverance of the pro- not merely of her husband, hut two otner 
secutois iiighly censurahle. There could fiftons, by one and the same act. Her 
be no oficnce in such a case; the helpless trial had been brought on when she might 
woman obeyed the law of nature. In the have traversed the indictment at her own 
attaclimcnt and obedience that she owed desire, and by the advice,of her counsel, 
her husband, the law recogni/.ed her inca- Tlic judgment on conviction w«s one 
pacity to commit niiy crime, because it month’s imprisonment, and this punish- 
presumed her wliollv under the hu^^band’s m(?nt had been remitted by the clemency 
influence, sdvr in liie (Mm s of murder and of the Crown. These were the plain cir- 
tr,e8son, V\ hat else could the jury have cumstancos of the case; and it sliould be 
,4,9nt^ under tlic cireumstanccs? And here recollected, that when the prosecution 
was an illiistraliori of the mihcliienif those w’as commenced, it was uncertain wliethcr 


laws that place conscientious men in tho 
situation cither of violating their oaths or 
of wounding the moot virtuous feelings of 
their nature. What was the emotion of 
the auditory that witnessed this revolting 
spectacle? There was not a jiersonj’n the 
court whose heart did not rehe’, and 
, repulse the calamitous inhumanity, inider 
the form of judicial proeyediiig. The pro- 
secutoi.N slioiihi have considered this, and | 
not vihjected the administration of public ; 
Justice to such odium and detestation. It { 
would have bcL'n easy for the magistrates 
to have suggested that no witnesses should 
be called. The fact was, tliere never had 
occurred in the history of the law of this 
country, a more disgraceful inhuman event 
than this. 

. IMr. Ponsonifij said, the unfortunate 
woman had been indicted a considciablc 
time before she w^as biouglit to trial, and 
great negligence was apparent in not 
applying to the attorney-general or the 
government to stny the prosecution, wdien 
it was hiiiiwn that her iiushand’s death- 
warrant liadTil^cn sent do^v^ on the Satur¬ 
day before her trial took place. This W’as 
an inexplicable piece of negligence on 
the pint of those who had the superiu- 
Icndence of the gaol. • The poor woman 
might aho liave escaped by another mode: 
it wda ill the power of the magistrates to 
.advi>e the prosecutor not to call witnesses, 
and thus the matter would have been put 
^ on end to. 

^ _Mr. y; fid.'ir^l observed, that ivas o 
,pq,held out to the public and the wofid, 
that ihcre hud been an abuse of justice, 
apd a case of inhumanity, he trusted all 
ibe > tvrcuii)stanc{.s w'ould^ be accuratelj^ 
rcpjesiehtcd, and ihut foreign countries, 
Ipjjitbm it was said tlie knowledge of the 
^^nWtiaii would e.xt' iul,^ might have tho 
, 'jtdeaus of funning a correct judgment upon 
'the matter. It would then appear, ibs^t 


her husband would he executed or not. 
He, apprehended that the prosecutors 
could have pursued iid other course, and 
\hat the period of the trial had been con¬ 
sidered by he/ counsel as I hat which was 
calculated to prove the most fuvourable to 
her interests. 

Air. //.*'il/ar/m conceived that there 
would hu\e been no dilficuliy in restoring 
the unfortunate woman to liheity without 
putting her^lipon her trial. If the prose¬ 
cutor had declined to come f<Mward, the 
witnesses might have been ilischarged 
from their recognizances. He should 
give his vote in suppoit of the motion, not 
for tlic purpose of inenipatiog nulivulonls, 
but to defend the character of justice and 
the decorinll of judicial proceedings. 
However humble the person wdio had been 
the sullcrcr in the present case, he recol¬ 
lected no one that bad cicuted so much 
disgust, or been received with such disap- 
piobation in the public mind. '1 he woman 
certainly, with regald to her oflence, was 
not in i\. capaeVty to be supposed acting 
under the influence of her husband, and 
was therefore legally subject to conviction. 
The motion threw no censure on the ge¬ 
neral administration of criminal justice in 
the country; but, on tfie contrary, if®^" 
sented to, would tend to exalt and vindi¬ 
cate its character. 

Sir Jamcfi Mat khitosh, in reply, observcti, 
that he had not, in bringing this motion 
b(3fore the House, directly or indirectly 
designed to impute any blame to govern¬ 
ment; on the contrary, he was much gra¬ 
tified willi the very alert manner in which 
humanity had been extended to her, 
neither did he impute any improper 
motives to tlie worthy alderman and his 
colleagues. But while lie said this, it was 
irnposuible for him tq be silent when he 
contemplated such an unusual, detestable, 
and unnatural prosecution; and ii^was 
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equally JmposfaiJ)le not to blame the vyy 
in8U£ution of tln3 prosecution, which was 
directly contrary to the spirit of all Kw* 
Odious .ii\ itself, it became infinitely more 
aggravated after the recorder's report vas 
fuade, Tiie magistrates knew on the 
Sat unlay that this poor man was to suffer 
the punislnnent of his crime, yet they took 
no pains whatever to acquaint his majcbty’s 
attorney-general of the horrible coinci¬ 
dence between the poor man s execution 
and his wife’s trial. It was a matter of no 
moment where the poor woman sat during 
that detestable trial; whether it beside 
her counsel, Mr. Barry (whose humane 
exertions on this painful occasion did him 
honour), or on the bench, the circum- 
^anee was still the same. The prjlsefu- 
tion was, he understood, carried on at the 
instance of the city of Lqjndon; and why 
jiad measures not been taken to prevvnt it 
cominij on at all? Humanity itself might 
have told the judges losuggT?*t to the pro- 
^secutors the propriety of calling no 
witnesses. He was shocked to hear tlie 
lenity of her punishment adduced as an 
extenuation of the highly aggravated 
transaction. The punishment itself was 
a matter of no moment, for the trial was a 
severe punishment. What a most appall¬ 
ing s|)ectaclc did she present while 
arraigned at that bar! But a few hours 
bcfoie she stood in the endearing connec¬ 
tion of .1 wiie, but at that bar she stood an 
imhapiiy, defenceless widow, with her 
orphan child at her breast; her heart 
wrung at that time with the most agoniz¬ 
ing sensations, when she turned to the 
melancholy fate of her husband an^ looked 
on the wretched infant ii» her arms [Hear, 
hear!]. Good God! was it possible to 
conceive a situation more truly distressing? 
And was the House then to be gra\ely 
told, tlmt the lenity of her punishment was 
an extenuation of the aggravated nature 
of the case? Jinnginarion itself could nqt 
conceive a more horrible punishment than 
that inflicted on her by her being placed 
at that bar. "J'he House might dispose of | 
the motion he had made as they saw pro- j 
per, but he should consider himself guilty*; 
of levity in withdrawing it, particularly | 
because nothing had been explained in the 
slightest satisfactory manner. It appeared ! 
to him that his object would be defeated I 
if lie consented to witlidfav. the inotion, j 
because he wislied that the House, by } 
adopting it, sliould make a pubUc; declara¬ 
tion of their opimon, and hold up this 
fatal, this humble transaction, ns a warn^ 


ing to all ;n:!gistrates in future. On that 
account \y;i^ d'etcrmifted not to trlth- 
drawit^M. hear!}. 

Lord , ' intimated, that as the 

hon. and . •. d gentleman still wished 
for the prou*. Lm of the papers, hesbould 
not oppose b i, motion. 

The question was then put artd batried. 

HOUSB or LOROS. 

Thur^htij^ Maij S, 

Bomax Cvtiiolic Question.] The 
Earl of Donoujrfiynore said, that to the 
subjeejt of4he Petitions, which itwofithen 
Ill's duty to present to that House, it had 
been his flx^d determination• to have 
csdlod the attention of their lordships at a 
much earlier period of the session, and 
that he had expressed such to be his in¬ 
tention when he last addressed himself to 
the ?Joiise on behalf of his Catholic cobn- 
trynion. 11 is feeling was then, and should 
ever contiinie to be, that, on a question of 
such extent a;uhmagnitude, so vitally in¬ 
teresting tt) an ittipoitant class of his ma¬ 
jesty’s Aibjeer", it needed not the*conti- 
nual s<»!iuLinoiu> of the individuals tnore 
immediately conei rued U) stimulate par¬ 
liament to lilt' peifonnance of its duty; 
and th.it, ifsiHli leinenibranccs were sup¬ 
posed to be neeiN'saiy. they had already 
I on the tables of both Houses, the petitions 
I of the Catholics of Ireland, stating their 
grievances underthe disabling statutes, and 
pra\ingfor redress. He did not wonder 
I under such a state of the question, at the 
' surprise which liad been expressed by a 
' noble friend of his (the earl of Darnley) 
on a recent occasion, that lie had not 
himself redocyned the nledgiif Vhich he 
thus appeared to have given of an early 
discussion.—The circumstances, however, 

I by wliich he bad been restrained, were 
I such as, he was persuaded, would fully cx- 
j culpate him, not only in the opinion of his 
noble friend, but in that of the House. 
That fart of the Unman Catholic body, 
with which he h9d been so long act¬ 
ing, had been engaged, from the begin- 
^ ning of the year, in the laudable endea- 
Vour of effecting a general conciliation' 
amongst themselves, with the view of kp- 
proaching pailiament once more, by one 
and the same general petition, speaking 
the wants arfA the wishes of all the Caftho- 
lics of Ireland. Being aware that such'an 
attccqpt had bfcen made, and trusting that 
it might have been attended with 'juc- 
cessj would it not have been the a 
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knost inconsiderate, ill judging mind to whole body of their laity too^-tbott it 
have interposed, at such a moment, with would be, in their opinioi), inexpedient to 
any precipitate suggestions of his own i althr the established mode of appointment 
Though the endeavour at a general union to prelacies in their church i U was with 
amongst themselves had not been attend- all the terrors of the Veto staring them in 
ed with the desired success, so flir as re- the face, that they have endeavoured to 
lated to the bringing forward of the whole shut the door against that destructive foe 
Catholic body ih their peciuons to parha- to their religion, by the resolution to 
ment, it had operated, however, most ad- which he had alladed-<-au(rhe muat add, 
vantageously towards the advancement of without any expedient then presendng it- 
thecommon cause, by devising and bringing self to their minds, by which the con- 
to maturity, that excellent specific against scientious scruples of many an honest man 
aQ the terrors of foreign influence, which in and out of parliament, might have been 
to secure the appointments to the set at rest. Having thus resisted, as in- 
Hl^er dignities in the Roman Catholic compatible with what they owed to the 
cAdrch against the possibility of any inter- permanency of their own church, any in¬ 
ference /rom without, by^making them terposition on the part of the Crown, ia 
depend exclusively upon the nomination the appointments to its prelacies; ami 
of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy them- having a sincere desire on the other hand, 
selves. To this species of appointment, to meet the wishes of their Vrotestant feN 
fio properly denominated Domestic Nomi- low subjects to the utmost of their power; 
nation, there was suflicient ground lo be they set themselves securely to work-^the 
assured, that the spiritual head of their clergy and hicy cordially concurring with 
church would not withhold his consent,— each other, in the same good work ofeon- 
Having proceeded thii.^ far in thje road ciliation ; and the event of their joint la- 
of conciliation, the Catholic body had de- hours has beeci the devising of such an ex- 
served! well, in his opinion, of their Pro- pedient against the bugbear of foreign in- 
testant countrymen and of the state. No fluence, as could not fail to be satisfactory 
doubt ought now to remain upon the mind in quieting tlic scruples of every objector 
of the greatest alarmist upon the score of on fair, constitutional grounds, and thus 
foreign influence. If any political ncces- they had enabled their advocatestoap- 
pity should still make the opposition to any proach both Houses of parliament, with 
further concessions to their Catholic fel- the olive branch of coaciliation in their 
low* subjects a matter of indispensable po- hands. 

litical necessity, some new ground must be Such being then the real state of tho 
devised for their future operations. But, case, holding out as it did such veiy fa¬ 
in the printed reports of what had recently vourable prospects to those who advocat- 
passed upon that part of the subject in cd the restoration of franchise to their 
another place (through misconception, of roman i^atholic countrymen, he could not 
course), there had been put into the imagine on what facts or principles was 
mouths, noi^ of those who /)ppose, but of bottomed tlie opinion which was given by 
some of the most sincere and strenuous ad- a right hon. gentleman (sir J, Nicholi) 
vocates of the Catholic cause,"a sentiment of high professional character and just 
wliich could never have beqn’uttered, be- weight, on a recent discussion in another 
rnlisc no such feeling could haVc rested upon place. That right hon. gentleman—whose 
their minds—as if contrasting the recent opinions claim additional attention from 
conduct of Roman Catholic prelates with his near otficial connexion with the right 
that in 1808, these reverend ana justly- reverend bench—has been made to de- 
re^pected persons had tiepartcd altogether dare in Jie printed reports of those pro- 
froui'their former line of reasoning and of ceedings, that so far from the question 
comdudt, and had now adopted a course,^ coming before parliament now, under 
enifrely diftbrent, in one as well as*'in th^| auspices more flivourable than heretofore, 
otWer. It is impossible, however, that circumstances had taken place, not in the 
any thifig' could have been so little justi- united kingdom only, but in the rest of 
fled as these knpresstons, by the real state Europe, which, in his view of tlie subject 
of the case. For what w^ere^ the circum- gave to the state of the question a very 
stances which the resolutions of the different aspect indeed, it had etuirdy 
Reman Catholic prelates w^re entered in- escaped ^tl^e noble earl’s observation what 
to in 1808, by which they ^declared, with these unfavourable circumstances wereyor 
tlioTun and hearty concurrence of the j could, by possibility be. either abroad or at 
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home'; But it was an easy matter to dts- 
covei<, in the present state of the protest 
tant feelings and conduct, in an important 
and interesting part of the united king¬ 
dom, to which the petitions on the table 
wer*e particularly related, the strongest 
possible arguments to enforce the neces¬ 
sity—for the gake of common justice and 
the etpial execution of the law of the land, 
to put tins question completely at rest, by 
prompt and liberal concession. He allud¬ 
ed to two facts, which he would, mention 
ID their order—one of them referring to 
the metropolis coi^nty, and the dther to 
the metropolis ilSelL With respect to the 
first, though the relaxing statutes—which 
had, or rather ought to have been soglq^ig 
IB general operanon—admitted catholics 
on a footing of perfect equality with their 
protestant countrymen, on fill grand juries, 
which, as their lordships must know, had 
the peculiar exclusive province in his 
country of taxing the land—ind to no in¬ 
considerable amount either—he was him¬ 
self enabled to furnish the House with a 
long list of Catliolics, the |)roperties of 
many of whom stand in the very first, and 
all of characters the most respectable— 
who had never been admitted to the ho¬ 
nour of servuig their country in the situa¬ 
tion of grand juries, in any one instance— 
or of M'atching over the taxation of tiieir 
own estates. • 

The other circumstance to which he 
should allude, related to the metropolis 
itself. It was a toast given in a large socie- 
ly of gentlemen—and which is resorted 
to by none but persons, who, in point of 
situation and property, are entitled* to that 
denomination. But wha^ was this toast i 
it was so nauseous and disgusting, that it 
was with difficulty that he could prevail 
upon himself to pollute their lordships 
House by the mere repetition of it. << Tlie 
Pope in the Pillory—the Pillory in Hell- 
pelted with Priests, by the Devil !*' * In » 
society of Christians of any description, 
what desolation of inebriated reason could 
palliate so great an abomination^ What 
extreme degree of the most beastly intoxi¬ 
cation could have tolerated bo violent an 
attack upon common manners and com¬ 
mon decency, in a society of individuals, 
who assumed to themselves, in ttie remot¬ 
est degree, the port and character of^cn- 
tiemen ? Rut this was not a mere drunken 
fdly—it was the sober, malignity of the 
Bigot, which the qnguarded si/feerity of 
beastly debauch had indiscreetly brought 
into open day. And all tlii^' tool pkico 
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in the mefropoHs, as he had already, stat¬ 
ed, which was the station of a parliameiit^ 
and is still the residence of the king^a fe- 
preseutative. For the parliament^ bWr 
pilly he had no hesitation in sayinigy, fot 
the public, it no longer exists^ neither 
would he say, in writing its epitaph^ ** I)e 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.” It wfs the fit 
instrument of corruption, oligarchy^ iMwl 
proscription, and he rejoiced in having 
contributed his best effbits towards its de* 
gradationandextinguishment. With respect 
to the scene of these elegant Bachunaliaa 
festivities, jieing still the residence pf tho< 
king's representative, he must not bo 
understood as^ meaning to convey any 
thing like an impression, as if the present 
lord lieutenant could have heard of this 
profanation of private society, without the 
horror which it must necessarily convey 
to every liberal mind. 

To^extinguish for ever all dangerous 
and discreditable heat on all sides; he 
called for the settlement of this question 
on fairtmd equitqble principles for all—os 
imperiously demanded by the pvesent 
state, as well of tlie Catholic as the rrotes- 
tant mind. Enough, and too much of 
heat had there already been on the part 
as well of the ('atholics themselves, and of 
some of their advocates, as of those who 
wore the constant opponents of their 
claims. He bad himself more than once 
taken the freedom which belonged to him, 
as one of their oldest and most attached 
supporters, to reprehend in his clients tliat 
heat which he did not think was likely to 
add to the* number of their friends—and 
who had a more undoubted right to as¬ 
sume the province of such an adviser than 
himself—when lie had thought it due, at 
the same time .to truth and to his own feel¬ 
ings, to declare that be had been led by 
the warmth of debate, even in that House, 
to enter into such* a line of argument, as 
his own sober judgment had revolted at, 
when due reflection had come to his aid. 
All boat, however, die trusted, was at an 
end, and that they had now advanced at 
^once into the long wibhed-for era of mu- 
coAciliation. if such was not the case, 
no blame could at least be atlributed to,, 
his Catholic countrymen. When tiic pet^-,, 
lions, which he was about to present, JiajI 
been received^ and read, he should for,a.. 
time withold tlie usual motion for .^he, 
appointment of« day for taking them 
consideration ; under a sanguine ■ 

lion, tliat he should, at no great inftcrval 
oriiini', iiave tu luH the arnval of jujst ic- 
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lief to tile Catholics, iii the ehape'oFa legis¬ 
lative measurci froift the other House. 
Shpuld these expectations be disappointed, 
hovrerdt, he should in that case propose 
to their lordsliips a very early day for tak- 
itjg these petitions into consideiation. The 
noble earl then presented to the House 
the general petition of the Komnn Catholics 
of Ireland, and another petition from the 
Roman Catholics of the county and city of 
Waterford. He reminded the House that 
they had still upon fhtir table the peti¬ 
tions which had been intrusted to his care, 
d^Uirihg, the last session, by those respecta¬ 
ble persons who had met at tlie lirAisc of 
Ibid Trimjeston, and bythe Roman ("atho- 
lic clergy of Ireland, to b&tli of which 
petitions he was again instructed to direct 
the attention of their lordships; and upon 
the part of the sacred order, two most 
reverend persons, the fit representatives 
of that greatly respected body, had^bcen 
^ deputed, and were now at hand, for the 
express purpose of contributing every 
necessary information and all pofihible faci* 
lities qn their parts, towa'rds nfibiding to 
the watclifulncss of the most jealous pro- 
testant, every consistent security, short 
of what they owe to tlie secuiiiy of those 
reiljg ious doctrines, which they thoinsclves 
profess. 

The Earl of Darnki/ did not rise to 
anticipate the discussion which must 
shortly take place on the subject,.but he 
did expect, from what had already passed, 
that It would have been introduced in con¬ 
silience of a recoinmendatioTi from the 
executive government. When il'did come 
forward, it should have livmy support from j 
him, for li/‘ /lid not anticipate tfiat any rea¬ 
son could be given to satisfy; his mind that 
the measure ought not to take place. 

The petitions woi c then road. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

Thursday^ May 8, 


MUifdry Ffogging* ‘ 

nufnber of steam vessels in the diffiMnt 
rivers of the country, aivi several other 
steam vessels were budding, it beceum a 
matter of great importance to inquire into 
the means by which these vessels could be 
so constructed as to be attended with the 
least danger to the lives Of the passengers. 
The hon. gentleman concluded with mov¬ 
ing, Tliat a committee be appointed to 
consider of the means of preventing the 
miNchief of explosion from happening on 
board stQam boats, to the danger or des* 
triiction of his majesty's subjects on board 
such boats.'* 

Mr, Curiven said, the accident at Nor¬ 
wich could not have happened, had it not 
been for gross neglect with respect to the 
management of the safety valve. It wus 
not from any deficiency in the materials of 
u hich the boilev was composed. 

Mr. JV'. Smith said, the accident was 
ow mg to the safety valve being overloaded. 
I'hc object of the committee should be, by 
examining engineers, to learn how the' 
safety of the passengers might be best se¬ 
cured. It might be impossible to prevent 
tlie bursting of the boiler, but the boiler 
might burst without causing tho^sc incon¬ 
veniences with which the bursting of cast- 
iron boilers was attended. 

Mr. Ihompson expressed liis hope that 
the inquiry in a committee might remove 
the alarm of the country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

IvriLiTARY Fr.orunvii]. Sir F. Bur* 
(ivit seeing a light hon. gentleman in liis 
place, wished to cal! his attention to an in¬ 
stance nf Military Flogging which had 
lately come to bis knowledge. In the 
Carlisle Journal, published about fen days 
ago, it was slated that a soldier of the EUh 
light dragoons, quartered in Carlisle, ter¬ 
minated his existence the preceding Sun¬ 
day by drowning himself in the river Eden, 
tlirough dread of receiving the second por¬ 
tion of a number of lashes winch be had 


Stkam Roat.s]. ^Mr. Harvey said, 
the House nnist all have beard of the un¬ 
fortunate accident which happened some 
titqe ago ui Norwich, when so mar^' per- 
spfift lost then* lives in consequence of the 
explosion of the boiler of a Steam Packet. 
Hie cause of that explosion was owing, 
lie understood, to the boiler not being of 
a right construction. It was from its being 
made of iron, and not of cast iron ^ 
onljft but cast iron niixgd with mother | 
metals, which greatly increased the dan¬ 
ger. As there were at present a great 


been sentenced to receive. He bad al¬ 
ready nA^eived one portion. He was sen¬ 
tenced to this punishment for having mar¬ 
ried a young woman without previously 
obtaining the consent of liib officers. He 
would not enter into the question, whether 
the offence was one which was properly de¬ 
serving of punishment, but would confine 
himself to inquiring of the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman, whether he had correctly under¬ 
stood hin^on a former occasion i What he 
had understood him th say ^as, iliat it 
was illegal to bring out a man a second 
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n^ive pUDzahment, when h^^ac 
r^CQjve the whole of it at once. 
He Mi^4crstooci that the individual in quo^* 
tloa liadaerved long in Portugal ami Spaiop 
nod latterly in Prance, and had alwaya con¬ 
ducted himself in the most distinguished 
iBOuner, He hoped the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, if he ms not acquainted with the 
coseyivould inquire into the circumstances, 
and if he found they were as t>tated, that 
he would take such measures as he might 
deem necessary. 

Mr. Alamer^ Sution said, he knew no¬ 
thing of any punishment having lately been 
indicted', such as the hon. baronet had des¬ 
cribed. lie did not know that there was 
one word of truth in the statement. Nei¬ 
ther had he aiw reason, from wha^ had 
fallen from the hoiu baronpt, for believing 
that he knew more of it thiqi himself. The 
hon. baronet had stated correctly the opi¬ 
nion winch be had formerly delivered in 
the House, respecting the •illegality of 
•bringing i\ mon more tlnm once out to 
be Hogged, under the Siainc sentence. He 
still entertained precisely the same opi¬ 
nion—ilie opinion hod becMi adopted by 
his ro}ai highness the commander in 
chief, aiul wad at present acted on. He 
entertained considerable doubts respecting 
the ti uth of the statement in the paper, be¬ 
cause the mutter seemed ol so extravagant 
n natiue, that if it had happened, he must 
have heard of it. If the hin. baronet 
would furnish him with the name and 
dates, lie would make the necessary in- 
quiiies. 

Sir. l\ BurdeLt said, tlic name of the 
regiment only nas mentioned in t|;/c Car¬ 
lisle Journal, but he had understood that 
returns were made of all the sentences by 
courts martial. 

JMr. M* Sutton said, that returns were 
regularly made to tlic proper office, but he 
was not made acquainted with them, ex¬ 
cept when It became neepssary to consul^ 
ham with respect to them; and this was 
one great roabon of his doubting the truth 
of the statement in question, because if 
such a punishment had been entered in any 
roiurn, it would certainly have been meu- 
uoned io him. 

Mr. IIerkies’s ApvotNTMENx.]. Mr, 
Benmt rose, in pursuance of notici^ to 
bring under the eousiderafton of parlia- 
niem certain places of emolumont and half 
pay, which the right hon. geotl|ty}an op- 
|)osite and his colleagues had hostowed 
on the late commissary in cbiel. lie 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


could ^ure ^ llousq that he brought 
forward tltia motion motives spli^ly, J(lf a 
public nature, not havi|\gany acauaintiM^ 
whatever with thepersosn qn wnoip^tlifaso 
appointments had been bestow'cd. Thv 
gentleman had entered the puUiC jWViqe 
in 1798, as a clerk in the In 

180G, he was appointed private aecratary 
to Mr. Perceval, early in 18U a 0<^- 
troller of army accounts, and on thq Jat pf 
October of that year cornenissary-iB- 
chief. In order to estimate fairly 
services of this gentleman it would be oap# 
ccssary to stale of what nature they wec$. 
It was M^ll known, that from 1793 jtd 
1809, the commissariat depavyaent 
been carried Oil in a way so very injurious 
to the public service as to produce remon* 
strances and complaints from those distin- 
uibhed generals, sir Jqhn Moore and ilio 
ukc of Wellington, of the inefHpacy q( 
the \ystem then pursued; and govern- 
nieiit, wishing to put the service on tll^ 
best footing, hud consulted with colonel, 
now sir Williahi, Gordon on the best 
means of remedying the evil. 'J’hatjofticcr 
was thcif selected to remodel the olficc; 
a duty of the most difficult and laborious 
description, which be performed in a 
manner highly creditable to himself, and 
eminently serviceable to the country; 
though tiic right hon. the cliancciior of 
the exchequer had, on a former night, la 
panegyrizing tlie conduct of the late com* 
missary-in-chief, attempted to give him 
more credit than he had bestowed on sir 
W. Gordon : but he (Mr. Jl.) thought it 
was clcai> even from the minute of tha 
Treasury as well as from tJie testimony of 
the commander in chief, and tim commis¬ 
sion of inquiry, that all the advantages 
derived from Urn separate establishment 
of the coipmissary*in-chief’s office were 
to be attributed to the arrangements made 
by sir W. Gordon. However, that gen¬ 
tleman, who was appointed in 1809, re¬ 
mained in the office only two years, and 
was renfoved in 1811.*^ In 1811 Mr. 
Herries received hts appointment. He 
found the office established, the arrange- 
*ments tyade, and all the complicated md- 
ckinery of the business in the most exapt 
order. A child might keep in motion 
machinery the most gigantic, when all its' 
parts were completed and in order; onft 
ail Mr. Herrin had to do was, to ^eepat^ 
work the engine he found ready to 
hands.. Sow, *what reward had air 
Gordon received?- and what reword 
Mr. Herries received; W# Gprddii; 
(T) 
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established the system of the com¬ 
missariat, had quitted the office of com¬ 
missary in chief, and the salary of 
a year, for that of quarter masicr j^amcral, 
a most laborious office, at a salary of‘J,(KK)/. 
now reduced to 1,800^. a year. When 
Mr. Merries retired from the office of 
commissary general, he had half-pay 
given to him of a year, to wliich 

was superadded an office of 1,500/. a year 
•—the auditondiip of the civil list; all 
which, after takin*? into coubideration the 
deduction made fiom his h|i!r-pay by the 
TPrCBSury minute of the Kith of August, left 
himaVlcai income of 2,700/. d ye'ltr, for 
the small,>civice of five years as commis- 
eary gcnoral, and IS yeaYs as a clerk. 
He had 1,200/. for doing nothing, and 
1,500/. for doing very little. He knew it 
would be contended, that the office held 
by Mr. I ferries was of a civil nature, and 
that a compensation should be mat^'C for 
services on the loss of a situation of that 
description. He knew there were plenty 
ofprecedenrs for such a course of pro¬ 
ceeding; and that therein as no end to the 
antimiity of such cvpen‘«ivc remuneration; 
but lie begged that lliib question might 
not be tried by the precedents of e\tin- 
Tagance, devolving by lineal descent, 
from tiensury to treasury, but by the 
amount of the sci uce itself, and the merits 
of tlie indi\idnnl by whom it liad been 
performed. 15ut be denied, in ,the first 
place, that the office in question was of a | 
civil nature ; and he rested this denial on 
n statement made by Mr. Merries himself, 
who, when on his examination before the 
commission of niilitarj inquiry, he was 
asked wbcfhcr his office was of a civil na¬ 
ture, icplied no.” Besides this, he wati 
considered as belonging to, the war dc- 
partniF^nt, and his office a 'branch of the 
war office ; he was gazetted in the other 
staff appointments; he was enjoined to 
obey orders from the coniinandcV in chief, 
and lastly, he was subject to the operation 
of the mutiny act. As a military officer, 
then, he wi;uld have been entitled to his 
b^f pay; and what was the amount of 
that ? What pay was given to cemmissa- 
rjes in cliief on actual ser\ice in all pafts 
of the globe, serving in distant and un¬ 
healthy climates, exposed to all the perils 
of sea and land, sharing all the fatigues 
of the dirtywoF soldiers, and by who<?e ex¬ 
ertions our brave troops were enabled to 
pcrfornri such prodigie^of valonr,»nnd to 
overcome difficulties apparently insur¬ 
mountable ? The half-pay of Mr. Bcrg- 
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mat), and the other commissaries in chiefs 
was 600/. a-ycar; men whose services 
were not those of the Treasury, who did 
not pass their time safely in a warm room, 
and by the fire side ; but were exposed to 
various climates, sent out to distant re¬ 
gions, encountering perils by sea and 
penis by land; sharing the fatigues of the 
troops, for whom they found the iM)ces- 
sary sustenance; and who were enabled 
under their care, to perform those achieve¬ 
ments that had astonished the world. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had esti¬ 
mated the bervice of these men, exposed 
to toil and perils, at 600/. per annum ; but 
this gentleman, sitting the whole time in 
the Treasur^^ chamber, in the verysun- 
sintie of patronage, was to receive 2,7(X)A 
a'year for services oi bi' light a nature—for 
sitting five year«5 in the 'lYei/ ury chamber; 
hib half-pay being twice the amount of 
that of a general in the army, who had 
reached his by hard exTvicc, lighting 
our battles perhaps all over the world. It 
appeared by the Treasury minute to have 
been resolved, that J ,350/. should be al¬ 
lowed for a reward for the services of Mr. 
Merries; but if he received any other ap« 
pointinent by which bis salary should, in 
the whole, amount to more than 2,700/. 
a-year, so much was to be deducted from 
Ins half-pay as would reduce the total re¬ 
ceipt to that sum. One would suppose 
that all this had been said in contemplation 
of some appoiiUnicnl at a future day ; but 
not so; for that very bamc day, the very 
day on wdiich the 'fuMs^ury ininiitc an¬ 
nounced the abolition of the ollicoofcom- 
mibbary in chief, Mr. Merries leceived 
the situation of 'auditor of the civil list; 
so that alter having been thirteen years a 
clerk and five yeaib a conimibsary-in-chief* 
he retired with a salary of 2,700/. a year- 
As to the office of auditor of the civil list, 
if it was not a sinecure, at least there was 
-little to do ; and persons might be found 
perfectly responsible and able, and who 
would be very ready to fill the situation 
for 50(^. a year. But lie had other ob¬ 
jections, to the office; for by it the audit- 
i ing and coiilrolling of the civil list was 
taken out of the hands of industrious in- 
! dividuals; it was taken from honest hard¬ 
working men, and transferred from the 
servants of the public to the servants of 
administratior!. Besides, hero was a gen¬ 
tleman holding his lialf-pSy, with other 
offices,o^f civil emolument, by the accept- 
j unce of which, in the* ordinary course of 
the service, he would have bceli liable to 
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forfeit his half-pay; a rule which, vuith pendency of his motives in bringings for* 
respect to the lower branches of the scr- ward this qucslioo; but ho trusted what 
vice (with lespect to men whose reward he had to say would satisfy every impar** 
was so hardly earned), was always most tial geDilemau who beard him, that in ij]p 
rigidly enforced. He held in his hand arrangemeiiN that had taken place witK 
aJetter from the war department, which, respect to Mr. lUTiios, nothing hut.s^ipt 
in calling for the names of officers on half- and rigid justice had been done that gco^ 
pay, enjoined the statement of any olfices, tieman, if indeed the full measure of 
civil qr military, which disqualified them justice had been aitaimd. The hon. gen-i 
from receiving their half-pay; so that tieinan hail, indeed, slated wliat appeared- 
if a poor lieutenant Iicld an office of in the papers before the Houm', but Ito 
above 1(K)/. a year emolument, sufficient bad not fairly stated the whole. Ht*'* 
if added to his half-pay, to giVe him a Herrics had been ajipointed a clerk to 
few of the comforts of existence, he w'as Treasury in hSomc time aftiiiwards, 

obliged fo give up 'bis half-pay, and con- wdicn flie •(the chancellor of the Cxche- 
tent hinisell’ with that miserable pittance, was appointed secretai v to the 

while gentleman, witli l,:h>0/. a year Tieamiry,I\rrMJerries hod been appointed 
half-pay rcccivcdtin appointment anftunt- hib pti\ate secretary, and remained in that 
ing to I,5(.K)/. a year more! At the time situation till the year IbOl; after that, he 
of this appointment, too, Apgust last, there became private secretary to JMr. PercevaJ. 
was a universal cry of distress through the The lion, gentleman could know little of 
land ; meetings were held in this town to publf^ business, if he thought the situation 
aid the poor-rates, and afibrd%a scanty re- of private secretary to a fiist lord of the 
•lief to thousands who had no resoincc; Treabury was one of an ordinaiy nature; 
the rich were compelled to give their su- or llia^ any per^n was capable of filling, 
perfluities, and others ihcir necessaries of It was indeed a* situation of the highest 
life, to the relief of their poorer brethren, confidence, and attended with the gfeutest 
At that time the chancellor of the exclic- degree of labour, and as such it usually 
quer thought fit to give this individual the and deseivcdly led to very high pronio- 
cnormous sum of 2,700/. ayear an act in- J tion; and if Mr. Ilcrrics had filled nootljer 
fiulting to the public exigence, and public office tlian tins, lus sei vices here alone 
calamity, lie did not say that this gentle- weie such as to entitle him to the remu- 
man had not some claim on his majesty^s neration lie now enjoyed. W'nhout enter- 
government; but, contiasting this ap- ing into any compavisonb of the rewards 
pointmont with the promises of economy which o\lier persons had obtained at other 
and retrenchment, that had been so con- periods, who had executed such important 
tinually held forlh, it did seem as if the duties, he should only say, that it did not 
right lion, gentleman and his colleagues appear to. him that this genilcman was at 
had employed their time and ingenuity, all overpaid by what had been done for 
not in contriving how to «ave, but how to him. Mr. Ilerries, as he had said, had 
increase the public expendirtire, and been fixed on Jjy the discernrnent of Mr. 
squander the money wrung from penur}^ Perceval, to be his private secretary. But 
on their friends and favourites, lie should his services wei e not confined to that situa- 
therefore move, that the House do re- tion. Fiom the office of private secretary 
solve, That the allowing the late Com- to Mr. Perceval, he was removed to the 
missary in chief, upon the abolition,of his controllersliip of army accounts; a patent 
office, to retain half his salary of 2,700/? place, which he held for life at an annual 
per annum, ns a retiring pension, was an salary oT 1,500/. In IHll he w^as in pos- 
excessive remuneration, regard biiing had session of this ollice? which he resigned to 
to the length of liis seivico in the Com- take on himself the office of commibsary- 
missariat department; and that the per- |•in-chIcf^ not on account of the removal of ^ 
mitting him to hold an office of 1,500/. per colonel (iordon for the purpose, as the 
annum in addition to the same, is an iin- )ion. gentleman insinuated, hut bLcaudC 
provident expenditure of the public that gallant officer chose to relinquhh the 
money, and establishes a precedent which appointment, in order that he might 
this House conceives to l)c injurioifc to resume his military career, which was 
the public interest.’* more congenial with his wishes, and wliich 

The Chancellor of the Excheq\^er obser- he had, quitted Vvilli regret when tlie situa- 
ved, that he was wrtling to allow hon. tion of commissary was proposed to him 
gentleman all possible credit for the inde^ by Mr. IVceval. Wiieu the situation of 
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|x>mmi88ary«in«'Cbief had been first csta^ 
blisfied by Mr. Perceval, the office was of 
a very different description from what it 
had teen when consolidated with another 
department. He (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) was very far from wishing to 
depreciate the merits of colonel Gordon, 
whose situation was very different from 
that which had been held by sir Brooke 
Watson: that gentleman had held the 
appointment for Great Britain alone, and 
fva^ not connected with foreign stations ; 
btit colonel Gordon had the charge of the 
ft^aign department, in addition to that of 
Britain; which entailed upen him 
l^more enlarged responsibility. Mr. Her- 
jries came* to the office with ail its arduous 
labours and responsibility in 1811, and he 
held it till 1816, when it was thought that 
a more economical arrangement might be 
made by re*uniting the commissariat as it 
stood at the beginning of the war, the 
onnexMion of a part of it to the Treasury. 
That this measure had been productive of 
real economy, any person who lool^ed into 
the accounts would clearly sec. By the 
supprl?ssion of the separate depaUment of 
commissary»in*chief, forty-two persons had 
been dismissed whose united salaries 
amounted to 11,000/. a-year. Besides, it 
was always the case, that when a depart¬ 
ment was separated, it incurred more con¬ 
tingent expenses than when it was conso¬ 
lidated with some other branch of public 
service, With respect to the cause of 
Mr. Herries’s promotion, if he the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had been first 
acquainted with tliat gentleman, lie had 
BOt contributed to liis advancement; the 
whole of that was attribulablc to the 
favouiabrc"opinion conceited of* him by 
Mr. J'erceval, Besides which, Mr. Hcr- 
ries had a sort of hereditary claim to pro¬ 
motion, from the circumstance of his 
father having been almost the author of 
the volunteer system, from wliich the 
country had derived that univeraal military 
^irit that had caiabled us to bid ^defiance 
fo the ihicats of inv^asion, and had, not 
veryreiiiotely, led to those great results by 
which our jivowess had been signalised all* 
over the world. However, he would esti- 
MIOlo only the services ho had himself 
performed, aiid would state v/hat tliey 
were* Mr. lierries, holding an office for 
life of a year, had relinquished 

tlm^ to succeed colonel Gordon. He had 
entered on tlic office, remodelled by that 
gentleman, a time and under circum- 
Atanccs the most importaat and critical in 
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which this country had ever been placed. 
In that situation he found him. Although 
holding a situation of a military nature, te 
had been excluded from the benefit of 
ludf-pay by a measure of Mr. J’ercevals^ 
who thought that the coinmlssury-in-chief 
should not be entitled to half pay; because 
if he were, after a short poriod he might 
retire from service and enjoy a salqjry for 
life. For services of that duration he 
considered it better^ that the rccocripense 
for tlie service, instead of being fixed, like 
half.pay,'should be left to the discretion 
of government, and proportioned to tlie 
service performed. But in eitiier case 
IMr. I lorries was entitled to some provi¬ 
sion ; and not being entitled to half-pay 
foi tne civil appointmcct he held previ¬ 
ously to his situation of coinniissary-in- 
chief, it was r^cquisite tiia^ sonic propor¬ 
tionate recompense should be afforded liiiii 
for liis services in tlio latter department. 
By the .SOtl^of the king, persons who had 
served in civil appointments for any period 
between ten and twenty years, were en¬ 
titled to a recompense prCj-ortionedto the 
length of their services. By that act per¬ 
sons who had been in the service ten 
years wore entitled to half the salary of 
their office; those who liad been 20 to 
2-8ds. Mr. Herrics had been 18 years in 
the service, or within 2 years of the time, 
which would have entitled him to 2-8ds. 
Tlie allowance of onc-half was therefore, 
surely not extravagant; and when he was 
allowed half pay by the Treasury minute 
that abolished his office, it was with the 
express exception, that if he were ap¬ 
pointed to any office, the omolmuent ot 
winch joined to his half sali^ry, siioiild ex¬ 
ceed ilie'amount of 2,700/., fcucli a de¬ 
duction was to be made I’voru the half sa¬ 
lary as Vt^ould bring his whole receipt down 
to that sum. The office of auditor of the 
civil list, to which Mr. llenies was ap- 
point^'d, was the result of parliamentary 
enactment; from a convictiou that it was 
the only way in which the expenditure 
of the / civil list could be controlled; 
and Jie use of it might be gathered 
from tliij:.-..tliat whereas under the for¬ 
mer arrangements there had been a con¬ 
stant excess above the income, now there 
was no excess at all. Though this result 
operated rather in praise of Parliament for 
instituting such an office, than as the pe¬ 
culiar panegyric of the person who filled 
it, yet he, must suy that nobody was bet¬ 
ter qualified for that 'situation from cha¬ 
racter, from maimersi from ability, and 
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iitnn extcnsivcacqiitimtancewithmeaflnd county but he was personally mu<^ 
thmg3<^ This centloman, when et the ployed in the laborious'duties pf hif 'iEliSt 
ordnance, bad exerted liimself with niuch tiiation. Towards ti^ close of tli^' y^gjt 
success, and the country had considerably IBlSi, and in the year 1818, when the W$^ 
benefited by his labours; but when the assumed a new character, in conseipieo'i^ 
question as to what remuneration he ought of the failure oF the French expedition to 
to rcoeive was under consideration, he Russia, and when a prospect of better 
thought it necessary to bring his services times was daily opening, it was felt to be 
niorc^istinctry before the House than he the duty of this country to make a gfeM 
had yet done. The lion, mover had stat- and gigantic eilbrt, in order to take adt* 
c*d, that the situations filled by colonel vantage of the rising opportunity. Itboii 
(/ordon and by Mr. Ilerries were pre- came necessary not only to provide miK* 
clseiy similar: nominally they'certainly tary, but also pecuniary moans for an ^ 
were, but when the labour, and the weight most unlimited exertion. He (the cb^ 
of responsibility in*each case were taken ceilorx)f the exchequer), at the period td 
into consideradon, it would be found that which he referred, had had the honour to 
the two cases were materially dificrent. propose measures to that House, ^ wbioK 
j^ia order to showihis, he would statifwkat had been carried into cfiect (as he thought 
were tlio sums for which former commis* with great advantage to the country), and 
saries general had iiad tp account, and which had provided for unlimited exer- 
what those were whicli were to be ac- tions, and for a very considerable time» 
counted for in Mr. U.’s time. 1 or in- All ^ese boundless resources, however, 
stance, he would refer to elkc amount of would have been useless, unless tliey bad 
'the sums passed through the hands of the been judiciously extended and applied to 
chief commissary in the three years pre- the different poffits of action: and here hb 
ceding the appointment of tMr. Ilerries. would ask any bon, members who recol- 
In the first of these years the sum passed lected the discussions which took^pldcc 
was 1,037,000/.,; in the second it was five years ago, whether it was then 
1,009,000/.,; in the third, and during sir thought possible that this country could 
W. (Jordon’s management, it amounted furnish in one year 20,000,000/. ofme- 
to 1,192,000/., being an excess of nioru tallic currency for the uses of the war, and 
than a hundred thousand above the two this too at a time when the exchanges 
previous years: but this was but ^trifling, were greatly against us under circum- 
compred to the sums passed as soon as stances unpandleled in hiittory-^wbei) it 
Mr. Ilerries was put into that situation: wastheobjectoflLnglandtounUolhcQri- 
for in 1814, the suras were ]0,173»000/., miesofall Europe against France. Mf. 
and in the }car 1815, the moneys for Herries succeeded tn contriving the ma- 
which the commissary general had to ac- chine by ovhich this great object was tri¬ 
count, rose to tlic sum of 15,873,000/. umphantly accomplished. He sent pro- 
When the situations of* colonel (Jordon per persons to tlie several paits of Europe 
and Mr. Herrics were conip^Tred in this to make the necessary arrangements, and 
point of view, he thought it must be seen, these were so well adjusted, that in no in- 
that though there was no difference be- stance had any of the military operations, 
tween them in their rank of oilloe, it was then in progress, been retarded by a want 
not just that tiieir remuneration should be of specie. With what success he per- 
the same, vi'heii the disparity between tlip formed his important and arduous corn- 
duties which they had to perform was so mission might appear from this, that the 
great, when there was such an excess of demands of the allies were answered as 
trouble and rcs[>onsibility in one base over soon as made; the l^ants of the army were 
the other, it was fit that a proportionable I supplied as soon os declared; and, in one 
compensation should be given* It would*! word,|hcr6 was a coniinuai accession of 
be allowed, that to pass accounts to the means to meet each difficulty as fast as it 
amount of 2(),0(X),000/. in one year (as rose. Wherever the armies of our alKea 
Jmd been the case with Mr. Herries) was advanced, there the resources of England 
not to be looked upon as an ordinary cxer- were to he found; and wherever our owix 
tion,and as deserving merely an ordind^y re- army or. naVy was directed to proceed, 
compense. Not only had he to procure abundant supplies were provided. Nbte 
vouchee from persons acting oT^t[ieir own of oux warlike‘operations, extensive as Woe 
responsibility to pfove the application of their theatre, had failed for want of pectin 
tlie sums of which he iiad \to igivc an ac- iiiary means. If the cKertioas Ibtit'were 
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mode, and the success tliJit followed, wore 
fairly to be ascribed to the ability and en¬ 
terprise of Mr. Herries (and that they 
were so, no man could dispute), then he 
tvould ask, should there not be a reward 
proportionable to such meritorious ser¬ 
vice ? Millions upon millions of the coun¬ 
try’s money had been trusted to Mr. Her¬ 
ries, and he had applied them with integ¬ 
rity and honour. A future minister, how- 
e^^er, would hesitate to trust such millions 
to any man, if it should be seen, by the 
cise of Mr. Heriics, that penury and neg- 
teCt were the reward of such distinguished 
and fconfidential service. U'ddei' these 
circumstfpiccs he thought that the House 
would feel that the remuneration now in 
question was only a fair and moderate re¬ 
ward: at any rate he was satisfied, that, 
whatever their decision might he, what ho 
had done in the case of Mr. Herries, would 
ever stand justified to his own conscwence 
^and his owm heart. 

Mr. Tierney allowed that all he had 
heard about Mr. Herries was in -liis fii- 
vour; his merits were grCat and indisputa¬ 
ble: lie had discharged the dutfes of the 
important office intrusted to him ably and 
fliithfully. Tlie question however was, 
whether the remuneration which lie had 
received was not totally disproportioned 
to the services he had performed. This, 
irt his opinion, was the fact. He would 
not call the transaction a job, because he 
was anxious not to apply any unsuitable 
term to Mr. Herries; but he would say, 
that either Mr. Herries had been grossly 
overpaid, or other persons in the same or 
similar situations had been grossly under¬ 
paid. Wlple he had been allowed to witli- 
draw with an egregious sum, other most 
deserving officers have been left with a half 
pay, scarcely removed from penury and 
want. The right hon. gentlemati hadTairly 
stated the progress of tjie official life of 
Mr. Herries. It was true, that he began 
as a clerk in the Treasury ; it was true that 
his abilities alone had recommended him 
to the notice of the right hon. gentleman 
who had appointed him to be his private 
secretary; it was equally true, t|jat for 
bi^ abilities alone, he afterwards was made 
private secretary to Mr. Perceval; it was 
tfae> that persons so situated had always 
bieen held worthy of some provision; but 
none had ever received so great reward as 
Mr. Harries; none had received 2,700/. n 
veav* '^'Besides, Mr. Hqrrics had received 
Idt^i^ard already: he had been appointed 
Otrihptrollcr of the armyi for which he 
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wfts to receive 1,500/. a year for life. 
Surely, such a promotion^ was in itself a 
sufficient remuneration. Mr. Herries, 
however, chose to relinquish <his situa¬ 
tion in order to be conimissary-in-ehief) 
in the room of sir Willoughby Gordon. 
Now, he (Mr. Tierney) was happy in be¬ 
ing able to call sir W. Gordon Iiis parti¬ 
cular friend, and he was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the exertions and services of 
that officer. He knew that to sir W. 
Gordon was due the merit of inventing 
and arranging that complicated machine, 
the commissariat-management. Mr. Her¬ 
ries had all the difficiYitics smootlied be¬ 
fore him, and was not called upon for any 
extraordinary ingenuity; he had nothing 
but the increased lahciPar which became 
niffccssary from the siTte of the war. Ho 
(Mr. T.) was ready to admit that this la¬ 
bour was greatly augmented by the course 
of events ; but he could never consent to 
allow the criterion mentioned by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that the re¬ 
muneration of a public servant was to be 
in direct ratit» with the number of millions 
that happened to pass though his hands. 
This mode of per centage would be as in¬ 
applicable as it was unfair. For instance, 
his right hon. friend over the way (Mr. 
Long) had vast quantities ofmillionspassing 
through his hands, three times as ninny as 
had ever passed through the hands of Mr. 
Herries, yet his pay was but 2,000/., a year; 
while Mr. Herries was to receive 2,700/. 
Surely such an inequality must produce dis¬ 
gust ; surely, men in office would be apt to 
compare their own remunerations with 
those of Mr. Herries, and w'ould think them- 
j selves ill-used ov him grossly favoured. 
In every view of it, he could not but con¬ 
sider it, if not a job, at least n most extra¬ 
vagant w^aste of the public money. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to take great 
credit to himself for the reduction which 
had been made in the commissariat, as if 
any body had expected that the office of 
commissary general would be kept up in 
peace the same as in war. That office 
being under the commander-in-chief, he 
thought ought to be regulated as a mili¬ 
tary office, and the holder of it put on 
half-pay. There was no sort of propor¬ 
tion between the reward given to this gen¬ 
tleman and that intended for other persons 
in situations of greater importance. Ho 
would take the instance of the prime mi¬ 
nister (on whom all the responsibility of 
administration restedand yet by the 
new bill bo was only to have 3,000/. a 
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year. Wliftt were the labours of Mr. Hir- 
rics^ compared with those of sir J. Ken¬ 
nedy and Mr. Bergman ? And yet those 
genlJemen who, during the whole war, 
had exposed their livts in all parts; who 
had been entrusted with the disbursement 
of large sums, of which 1,000,000/. were 
yet to be accounted j'or (and he doubted 
not w^uld be accounted for in the most 
satisfliciory manner), had retired with a 
pitiful COO/, per annum, while Mr. Her* 
ries obtained his inordinate salary for only 
five years service. It really seemed as if 
the ministers could not be content to abo¬ 
lish any office till tlifiy had created another 
of equal value, so that they might never 
lose a jot of their patronage. But then it 
t^^as said that on granting Mr. Herrins his 
lialf-pay it was with the express condition 
that no’ future accession qf office should 
increase his income to a sum above iJ,700/. 
Gentlemen in tliat House were in the ha¬ 
bit of talking 60 much about*millions, that 
\hey forgot the value of hundreds: and 
yet he knew many gentlemen, (and surely 
many members must feel tlie same) to 
whom 2,700/., or even half that sum, ap¬ 
peared a very considerable sum. One 
person he well knew to whom such a sum , 
would seem no trifle ; and he was sure that | 
the mass of the gentry throughout Eng¬ 
land must, in times like the present, en¬ 
tertain similar opinion. it not, 

tliercfore, be disgusting to these gentle¬ 
men to see such a reward carelessly given 
to such a rate of service, while they them¬ 
selves \\ ere pressed down with tlie weight 
of taxation ? As to the new-crented office 
of auditor of the civil list, he had ^Iviaj'S 
objected to as unnecessary, and if it could 
be proved otherwise, its duties dught not 
to'bc paid for as they were. J"or this of¬ 
fice 50i)L would be a sufficient income. 
The right hon. gentleman talked of the 
auditor of the civil list, as if he were audi¬ 
tor of the whole, when the fact was, lie^ 
had nothing to do with any of the depart¬ 
ments hut those of the lord steward of tlie 
household; the lord chamberlain/and the 
master o( tlie hoi sc. When he stated this, 
did he state the fact or not? Had ho to 
do with any other department ? He au¬ 
dited but an expenditure of *209,000/. In 
the first place the Prince Regent was put 
on board wages, neither more nor less. 
Ihen he had a lord stewaid to look 8ftei* 
hint, and the lord steward had a manager 
to assist hint: but all would not ; they 
could not be trusted; neither could the 
lord chamberlain and his agent; nor the 
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master of the horse, and his ngentt M 
they must have an auditor to look afte?^ 
six; and for this unnecessary ridiculotia 
office he was to have 1,500/. a year. Thm 
officer had been appointed in consequeoco 
of a recommendation from llte noanco 
committee, who, at the same time, bad 
suggested that as many offices ought to be 
abolished ns would cflect a saving to thu 
amount of the salary ho was to receive^ 
He wished to know if a saving to tbo 
amount of 1,500/. per annum had bcein 
made by the abolition of offices in pur¬ 
suance of this recommendation —[He waa 
here aaswtted fiom the Treasury-bengb, 
that such a saving had been cticcted.}--... 
If offices had keen abolished to save such 
a sum, he could only say they ought to 
have been abolished before. But this was 
the economy of ministers: they would not 
give up any set of useless offices till they 
had secured one or more new ones of equal 
value. I'hc allowance given to Mr. Her- 
rles exceeded that conceded to those who 
had Idbpured terf times as much for what 
they received. Mr. Hcrrics himself, he 
would vctiture to say, did five-p-ay?, ten 
times as much—when he was in Mr. Per¬ 
ceval’s office as lie did now, and then be 
received but ‘100/. per annum for what he 
did. But now Mr. Ilerries was a few 
years older, he was to receive so much 
inoie for doing less. "J’he commissioners 
of excise and stamps had ten times as 
much to do. When he thought on this,' 
he muaC pronounce tlie business to bo a 
foul and gross job, not of Mr. Merries, but 
of the gcwcrnnieiit who appointed him. 
He (Mr. Tierney) fell perfectly convinced' 
that the ministers would not have veu- 
tuicd to eay a vjjrd in defence of such tt 
biirefaeed proceeding, if the present mo¬ 
tion had coine from any quarter except 
one which, like his hon. friend, was usually 
in opposition to the administratioil* For 
Ills own part, ho did not consider it a 
party-question. [A laugh from the minis- 
tciial bcTiches]. Well, if they pleased, he 
did consider it a party question. One 
thing at least lie felt to be a party ques- 
nion, an^ that was, he felt it to be his duly 
to impress on tlie House his own firm cop- 
victioii that there never vvas an adinmis-, 
tration which showed such an indifibrcnc^.i 
to the feelings and wishes of the people as 
was manifested by the present ministers^.. 
He supposed, that the prO'Cut job> Jilrtr 
another not lon^ since, would besupport^> 
by a triimiphanl division, and then people,' 
perhaps, would exclaim, ‘‘ there, you are 
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at your old work agsun, always -making a 
ftm and talking nonsense about nothing! 
hoW can you waste your time in making 
motions which have no other effect than to 
draj members from their homes to vole 
agamst you, and to disturb the comfortable 
feelings of meritorious persons; and all 
this stir you are making about such a 
paltry sum as 2,700/. a-year!** He wished 
mm his soul that gentlemen would Jay 
their hands upon their hearts, and say 
whether they really thought the present a 
joa^able remunciatioii. But, alas! gen- 
thsioeh did not come there to lay their 
IMaid^ upon their hearts, but me.cly to 
Vot^« He wished to know if in all such 
dsBCs of five years service, iuch an allow¬ 
ance was to be given as Mr. Herries 
enjoyed. He did not mean to attach any 
blame to Mr. Herries; he was not to 
blame for receiving the salary which was 
offered to him; but the blame lay <}n tlie 
government, and still more would the 
blame lie on that House if it should sanc¬ 
tion such an appointment. He hpped to 
Ood,^ if the House did neglect its duty, 
that whenever an opportunity should occur, 
the country would come forward and show 
to members, in the proper manner, its 
sense of their conduct. 

Lord Castkreagh observed, that he 
Would not follow the ri^ht hon. gentleman 
through the whole of his speech, iis two- 
thirds of it had nothing to do with the 
education now before the House. The 
ri^t bon. gentleman instead of confining 
fa&sclf to the principal question, had gone 
out of his way to arraign the conduct of 
parliament, in order to build something 
like an ^giiment against the appointment 
of Mr. Herries. It was common for the 
gentlemen opposite, when they had no 
other argument to use, to' endeavour to 
save themselves by having recourse to the 
word “job,** though, he, could not but feel 
sottie surprise that the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, after the lesson of the other night, 
diould again venture to use the term 
** job:*’ he could only account for this by 
eupposihg that the right hon. gentleman, 
like the starling, had got a habit qf crying 
^^Job/' and that it slipt from him unawares 
oil the present occasion. Considering the 
and able services of Mr. Herries, he 
nothing more than justice was 
doiilglo him. It was not frbm auiy special 
fevoiff' tie Mr. Herries that either of the 
aeWflltH^nts had beeq conferred. • It had 
been (^id> that till the civil list ex¬ 
penditure was put under the control of 


some responsible officer, the House could 
never be protected against those excesses 
which were of such frequent occurrence; 
but now that such an officer (had been 
created, when a gentleman in every re¬ 
spect qualified fo attend to its duties was 
appointed to the situation, the whole busi¬ 
ness was called “ a job.*’ Nobody Jiad 
spoken of Mr. Herries but with that 
respect and kindness to which every one 
knew he was entitled from his high dia¬ 
meter and great talents; and he contended, 
that, viewing the long services, the distin¬ 
guished merit, and the high offices of Mr. 
Herries, no provision inferior to that given 
could have been offered by the Treasury, 
and accepted by Mr. Herries. He would 
separate the question into two parts. He 
v;ouId first inquire what proportion of tlic 
salary of comt^issary-gcn^ral he ought to 
have retained on retiring fiom that office, 
and next what emoluments it was proper 
lie should Ktroeive when bis services were 
called fior as auditor of the civil list. As 
to the first question, the was not 

■given to Mr Herries upon the principle of 
half-pay. That principle was applicable 
only to officers who had a regular rise in 
the army. When this very consideration 
was under the view of jMr. Perceval, tliat 
scrupulous and conscientious minister 
would not admit that the commissary-in¬ 
chief should he subjected to the principle 
of half-pay. He (Mr. Perceval) on the 
ground that there were no persons under 
the commissary-ill-chief in a military ca- 

2 .—that he was not in the way cf 
r promotion—and that his duties 
were (][ctached from those strictly military, 
placed it in suck a rank as to be connect¬ 
ed rather with the civil list. Mr. Herries 
had altogether served for 18 years, 13 

J ears iu situations of great labour; and 
ad he continued in that department of 
service, he would, in all probability, have 
,soon«riscn to a situation of more than 
1,500/. a year; but he left that kind of 
service, and was placed in a situation of a 
more laoorious character. Now, it should 
be lecollectcd that the situation of con¬ 
troller of accounts was a situation for life. 
From that permanent situation he was re¬ 
moved to one of 2,700/.; one in which the 
greatest responsibility, the severest atten¬ 
tion, and the heaviest charges were 
imposed upoii him. This wodd be felt 
when the purchases he had to effect were 
considprrd, when it was remembered that 
the outlay of 10,GOO,OCX)/, devolved upon 
him in loll*, and of 15^000^000/^ in 1815| 
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to procure a supply of specie on the con- ilerecl as a rctaming fee. The officer >a 
tinentf which w\js found to he the only the army might be called on to 

'"'1" ." * again, as miglit the retired dijilanjittfet; 

but neither could be forced out of Kis line, 
WJien then Mr. Uernes had been called 
upon to give isiini'^tcrs tlie benefit of Im 
talents in a new way, they had no rJgltt to 
call upon Iiim to rclin(iuii,!i the allowance 


course by which the eomitry coiiM be 
protected Tigainst the ruinous expenses 
thrown upon her by the then state of the 
exchanges- Such a tru^t, he would main¬ 
tain, could not witli propriety have been 
confided to Ic^s distingui.-lieil characteis 
than c^donel Goidon and Mr. llerries, 
and of the merit of llit? latter gontlcni in 
tlicy had earnest, as Mi. Perceval, with 
his accu.stonied penetruiion, had .selected 


lie had received on miring from thi$ 
f nice of eomnnssary geneiMb Mr, Her** 
ries acted in foreii^n Cviiintries as commia- 
sary-in-chief; he liad crossed the sea inta 


him to be about Ins person. For thos(‘ i varioiib paits of the continent, lliercforQ 


various and arduous^ cliiirges, for all the 
operatioHi. he liad earned on, he possesi^ed 
tile very highest (jnaliticarions- Jle ad- 


he coulj noj be reduced to an lufciiojr ap¬ 
pointment. Ill common justice, and m 
[jonuiiiin hborahty, he could not be called 


niitted col. Gordon’s merit, he upon to rdinqnish his J in con^idera- 

aitented to all thaf lud been said ol' him ; tion of being appcjinted auditor of account3 


hut Mr. llerrie?, he must say, wa^ eini*- 
iicntly cjualified for that situation from hi^ 
vigilance, activity, and perseverance, and 
was, entitled to the utmo>t confidence. In 
t]iis most labo’dous and highly*responsible 
office, he continued for five years. Now 
if the principle of half-pay weie admitted, 
lie would be found to have befn treated as 
in the lowest class, fn giving half-pay, 
the piineijile of proceeding was, ihatwdicn 
an officer had served 10 years, he should 
be entitled to half In's salary; when be 


ol’ the civil-list. Tile right hon, gentleman 
opposite seemed to have viewed the ap¬ 
pointment altogetlicr as one part a jop, 
and tl^ other part a sinecure, lie had 
shown that the first was not a job; he 
would now' provejthat the other was not a 
sinccurt?. It w as^ dearly established, by 
two comt^itlecs of that House, thai tho 
olfice oi‘auditing accounts on the civil list 
was one of great confidence: and a noble 
friend of his consideri*d it of the last irij- 
poitancc, that the civil list shonlri not be 
had served twenty years, to two-thirds; | again neglected, so a-s to bring it again 
tlicrtTore, on th^^ principle, they put him, Iiefoie the Home. .Mr, Ilerrics, then* 
since he had served only eighteen yearb, having already pcrfoimed duties of extra- 
on the lowest scale. On the first part of ordinary, importance, was again called 
li e question, tlicrefore, it appeared that upon to undertake a duty of extraordinary 
Mr, Hemes had not received even a sufii- importance; for to supcMuiteiul and COT- 
cient letiring piovision. On tlie second rect the accounts on the civil list was an 
question, whether in tlie event of his ac- office out oT t)ie common line, and required 
ccpting another situation he silouldforfeit j a man of tried integrity and talents, and 
hii half-pay, he could show th.U such a { diligence, "rhe question, t)kTO<»»rc, w$3 
rule by no means applied to tlihs case, (for ho had di^cus^'icd the subject 
When Mr. Ilcrries accepted the situation rately), as torfhc proper provision for Mr, 
of auditor of the civil list with a salary of Hcriies on retlringi and whether he was 


1,500/. per annum, it was not tu he expect 
ed that ho would give up his allowance of 
1,3 .j 0/. whicli he was free to cmjoy without 


hound to 1 enounce that provision on being 
appointed to a situation of grout import¬ 
ance: the quchtion was, whether, since 


doing any thing; it was not to be expected | the salary of rlihs last appuinimont did not 
that he would take upon himself the exceed the wliole a^^ount of hts former 
duties of auditor of the civil li^t for the ' STiLuy of 2,70D/„ he could be called upon 
additional 150/. a year. That would have j renounce the 1,850(. lie thought it a' 
been to accept of an inferior situation to ' fair appcful to that House, whetlier such a 


that he had formerly had, which in¬ 
consistent with the practice in alV sucli 
cases. It was well known, that when 
paying diplomatic services,^ they phvx*d 
them m a different situation;‘it was always 
a higher one than they bad occupied, 
never an inferior ong. Tbo alloiv^mce on 
retiring was not to be viewed as the half¬ 
pay of a military officer, which was consi- 

(VOL. xxxvl; 


demand could, in common justice, l)^ 
made; whether, considering the integrity 
and ability for whicfi Mr. Ilenies had 
been distinguii^icd, ho enjoyed too 
an allowance. Another point of 
which-he would bog leave to represe^l' 
subject* was, that by thi^ arranjqmfjt^ 
an actual saving was cfTectctl to the/pbb^u:. 
An auditor of the civil list was net'efeirily 

(^n 
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to bo appointed, and to be paid 1,500/. 
'Mr. Hernch had 1,350/. Had another 

S ersbn been appointed to ?)e nmhtor, 
lere would in const’ijuenoe bo 1 'jOL more 
paid. The hon. gentleman vtlio had open¬ 
ed tljq subject had givoii ir a^reat deal of 
colouring, but he (loid CVtlercogh) 
epglil not but think it would have been 
p gieat injustice to Mr. llerrics, after he 
ivav^ removed from being commis^ary-iii- 
chiei, to have given him lesa. tlian he now 
enjou'd. He, therefore, iJjMjn those 
grounds very conscientiou.sly appealed to 
theMon.se, lihcther, since it Ir'caipe neccs- 
aar)r to appoint a person to audit the civil 
list, a sUuaiion of great importance, the 
selection of Mr. Hurries for that under¬ 
taking was not, in every point of view, a 
proper one. 

Mr. Ponsonbt/, notwithstanding the rea¬ 
soning of the right hon. gentlemn.!, and 
notwithstanding the distinctions ^bf the 
noble lord, could not see any grounds for 
thinking that the office of comtnissary-in- 
chiefwas not of a miUtary nature. An 
argument, if the House could consider it 
an argument—an argument of a puzzling 
and curious nature had been used on this 
point. The situation was one of great im¬ 
portance and responsibility; the emolu¬ 
ment was corresponding to its importance; 
but when over, nothingbut what the Trea¬ 
sury allowed remained to him who had 
held it, and therefore the situation was not 
pnilitary. Very difierently were all other 
military officers treated. They could 
receive no other office. It wqs said they 
bad promotion; they had the prospect of 
.rising from lieutenant to captain, from 
ca{)tain*'to major. This was very true 
during war, and during war the commis- 
aary-in-chief had 2,700/.r but when the 
. trar was over they had nothing but lialf- 
^pay» From tlic most indigent to the most 
••affluent of them it wafe the same. Why, 
therefore, should the situation of comnjis-'^ 
<iEiry.)fa-chief be treated on .a difftirent prin- 
osiple, and what wa»tbe force of this argii- 
tjofiieut of ascending rank? But suppose it 
^ooaceded that Mr. Herrics was on th? I 
ifiiyil list; he had a situation fdr life of! 
1,500/.; he was not bound to quit it and , 
'.tir’^accept of the appointment of commis- 
'OOry^m^ohief] .therefore^ he could claim 
in consequence of his own volun- 
4«ary ftKit^.i Mr. Herriea was pfiered ' the I 
'Appbibllliiiepjt of auditor; .he wa^, not obliged 
but tuj bad accepted of i}.' 
He could not be compelled to give hi» 
time and labour, but he of choice under-1 


took the ta^k. IIo could not be called 
upon to attend to the di ties of this officii, 
li he had not been disposed to perform 
tlicin; blit if ho took it, lie must renounce 
ill! the iidvantnges of hn foni.(.r situafiorr. 
IMi. IleiriCvS then w.is, or was not, in a 
military situation ; it iie vias, he was enti¬ 
tled to half-pay, but Could hold no other 
situation ; if he was not, he could not have 
halfpay» ho could not piclond to both; 
unless Ml. llerries’ friends should propose 
to make a new principle in liis behalf. 
With nil half-pay officers it was a rule, 
that Vi hen they received a new situation, 
they must give up so much ns they had 
previously enjoyed: that is, if tliey had 
UOOO/., and they got /\n appointment of 
3,0(X)/., it was p’-ovided by act of parlia¬ 
ment, that they could hold the former 
sum. It was quite ubsiiid to attempt to 
exempt this case from the same rule. In 
every case jo which care, and diligence, 
and service, wore rewarded, it was clerr 
by this act, that no person could enjoy 
any thing at all more than a pension. So 
ought Mr. Herries to be treated. Was 
the principle iiisi&tcd on here applicable to 
all commissaries generiil, or to Mr. Her- 
ries only? He dared to siy that Mr. 
Herries was a very deserv ing person; he 
believed him to be entitled to all the 
praises bestowed on him; he had never 
seen him, he'^had never heard of him till 
the present subject had iiitroduccd his 
name; he believed liim to be a deserving 
person, but not deserviof: of this favour, 
lie was favoured he believed. Now 
though he admitted that he might bo a 
very fible and ,a very upright person, he 
did not think him desciving of such favour. 
If favour were thus allowed to influence 
such questions, every gentleman would 
have some friend whom he considered 
desciving and entitled to a similar favour. 
Nothing of this kind was a compensation 
to tlie public for the waste of their money- 
He felt himself, therefore, bound to con¬ 
demn this transaction as an improper ap- 
pll nation of the public money. 

Mr. C, Grants junior, said, there were 
two questions under their consideration ; 
}st, whether the Treasury had exercised k 
propef discretion in allovring Mr. Herries 
1,550/.; and ‘idly, whether there was^ arfy 
ceisuhe incurred for having given himjdife 
auditorship of the civil-list, lie would 
prove that the superannuation act, ais'tiic 
55d Or the king was ^lled, to which tte 
tight hon. gentlemim had alluded, did nut 
apply; and that the Treasury could not 
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dismissal for agttor infirmity, of persons 
holding offices; but here the office was 
abolished, a case nut contemplated by the 
act. It was therefore a distinct case. Tiie 
Treasury was free and unfettered as to the 
allowance to be given to Mr. Ilerries. He 
thought the caaf) of half pay officers not at 
all anafogous. They ha<l tlieir lialf pay as 
a retaining fee. Mr. Herrios had no re¬ 
taining fee, nnd no promotion. His wa: 
complete exclusion, aiul the Treasury had 
not the matter left to their 0 [>tion. Mr. 
Perceval had settled .that it was not w'ithir 
the sphere of half-pay. It was, therefore, 
no longer optional foi the Treasury to re¬ 
gard it as a case of half-pay. As to^tlie 
qifestion of suitable compensation 
should be always remembered that Mi*? 
Herries had forsaken a situation for life of 
1,500/. The Treasury seemed to him 
therefore limitted to the view of this cir- 
Qpnislancc, and of the extraordinary ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Herries during ihe five years 
he was commissary in chief. The hon. 
gentleman and his noble friend had agreed 
id the praise of colonel Gordon; he too 
was disposed to do him ever}'^ justice; but 
Mr. Herries was called to perform the most 
arduous duties at a most eventful period; 
be liad to conduct the most difficult ar¬ 
rangements. and to manage a various and 
necessarily intricate correspcfbdcnce. At 
the close of the war he proved himself 
a very able person, and sustained a bur¬ 
then of the highest importance: he had pro¬ 
vided our aimies with every thing neces¬ 
sary, though in diSerent and remote places; 
he bad, in addition, procured specie in 
abundance to meet the npce8!»iti^s of the 
army, and tho demands of foreign powers. 
No mail could have been expected to per¬ 
form all that he had done. The expenses 
of this country would have been very much 
greater than what they had been, but for 
his exertions. Scverol millions had been J 
saved to the conntry by him. Ho would 
ask, therefore, of any man capable of ap¬ 
preciating suoli services, whether this gen¬ 
tleman could be thrown upon half-pay ? 
The hon. gentleman who opened the de¬ 
bate had contrasted Mr, Herrics’s services 
with the military exploits of others, , lie 
thought this contrast unfair and invidious, 
becauseit was not easy to form anycompj^ri- 
8on between the fatigue and Hazard of wqr, 
and (he labour and assiduity of civil func¬ 
tionaries, He thought it also unsmiad and 
unwise ; for the reward of military toll and 


danger was theadmiration of their couittrjr» 
and the renown transmitted to posterity: 
it was therefore unsound and uniyise tb 
contrast those services clothed with sploh- 
dour, against the labour and duties, ndt 
less severe, though less renowned, of civil 
life. He was perfectly convinced that'rto 
more than strict justice had been doh^ to 
Mr. Herries. 

After 0 short reply from Mr. Bennef, 
the House divided:—Ayes,42; Noes,9?. 

List of ihe Minority, > 

Athcrley, A. Mackintosh, sir J. 

Aubrey* sir J. Milton, visr. 

Baiikcs,Plenty Monck, sir C, • 

Barnett, J. Moore, Peter ' ’ 

Birch, Jos. • (ird, Wm. ' ^ 

Brand, hon. Thos. Ossiihton, lord ^ 

firougham, lleniy ParnelJ, siril. * 'i ,* 

C.ilcrafr, .lolui Philips, George,/ 

Caivci t, C. i 'onsonb^ rt. lu^n. G. 

OiinCcwmon, vise. Piiltie, hon. P, ,, 

Kbrinaton, vise. Baslilolgli, Wm* ' ' 

Fazakcrlcy, Kit. Kidley, sir M. W, ' 

FcVgusr.Oh, sir R. C.' Russell, lord W. ’ ' 
Filzgeray, rt hon.M. Sharp, Richard ^ ' 
Folkestone, vise. * Sefton^ earl of 
Grant, J. A Smith, \V, • , 

(Trentcll, Pascoe Tavistock, marq. 

Guise, Mr VV. Tieroey, rt. hon. 

Heron, sir R. Waldegrave, hop. vt. 

Hornby, E. Wilkins, WaJtci ‘ ^ 

Jcrvoise, G- P. Titj.lrs. 

'l.aiubton, J. (). Bennct, hon. II. 0. 

idtouchc, Robert Gordon, Robt. 

Tithrs Lrastvo BfLL*] Mr. New¬ 
man moved the order of the day for going 
nto a committee on this bill. 

Lord Ebkin^ton observed, that great eit- 
ectations had been excited in the coun- 
ry by this measure, of some beneficial ar- 
angements. Up was aware of fiTPong ob- 
octions to any parliamentary interference, 
vhich some considered as a sacrilegious at- 
ack on church property. He^ wished, 
however, to preserve tho clergy’s rights, 

I without unnecessary burthens on the coun¬ 
try. 

Sir Scotl moved an instruction lo 
the committee, ThA they have powO^ to 
extend the provisions of the bill tO ihe 
teasing jf lands substituted for tithe, or 
annexed to small livings by means ot qheen 
Anne’s bounty.’*—Agreed to. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert' moved an instruc¬ 
tion to the committee, That they have 
power to make provisions for condnuittjg 
current leases to the end of the yoar,^ m; 
cases of avoidance of benefices and^lvr 
rateabiy dividing the emdlumenUt lMfi^edti 
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the late and present inruiiihent.’*—Agreed 
to; as was also an inj^tructim), ** to extend 
the provisions oF the bill to glebe laud un¬ 
der ceitain cotnlitions/’ 

On the motion fur going into the com- 
Aiittec, 

Mr. J, IL Smj^th said, he thought it 
would be injustice to a succcsi-or to be 
bound by acts to whicli lie nus not a con- 
aentiDg party. There wore (hiX'C provi- 
aiona proposed—tlie consent of the iiiciim- 
bciU, patron, and a swtirn surveyor; but 
lie diei not think ihi v would be adcijuatc 
to protect the succcs'iur against the act of 
aii Ificiimbcn*. DIackstonc h^d ol^'^erved, 
that the r-lil provi'^ions 'were found iiihufli* 
cient. ide did not oppos^ the bill; but 
doubted its eiTect, and i’eared it might in¬ 
crease instead of diminibhing dissensions. 

Sir fV. Sictt said, he looked with great 
anxigly at the removal of ancient usages. 
Such measures in the present state *01’tlie 
world, were not free trom gieat danger. 
He should be better able to judge ol' the 
bill when it came in a regular shape fiom 
the cominittee; but it seemed to strike at 
a grqat principle of law, that a t/^mant for 
life should not injure hl.i succc.N'^or. Ho 
did not mean now to pior^ his observations 
farther, but must Crill the earnest conside¬ 
ration of the House to the wdiolo suliject. 
tie thcrefoie trusted for a full considoia- 
iion of all tlie details of a incasuio that 
might affect the sccuiity of a nio-t valua¬ 
ble class of persons ; and hoped that time 
would bo given for it. The univerbity 
which he repicschted had not yet pro* 
flouted anv petition on the subject, but its 
members felt a corresponding anxiety uiih 
Cambridge, lie then read part of u let¬ 
ter from ^Oxford, stating that the bill was 
objectionable in ])rinciplc'and professions. 

'Lord I\tl,)ient')n did not rise to oppose 
the bill, but (rusted that the objections to 
it would be done away in the committee. 
It related to a subject that might disturb 
many people’s minds, when it w'ds said that 
tithes were a grievous tax, thoc'gh they 
were 03 much the* pr^operty of the churcl) 

any property was of the landlord. 

’ 'Mr. Pouaonhj understood no attack tQ 
b<5 made on the clergy or their rights, but 
thOQght that a bill regulating clerical pro¬ 
perty might be passed as well as a bill ic- 
guiating^ any other species of property. 
With this view he would go into the coni- 
BdlitleeiV He was fiivoural)Ie to the bill, be¬ 
ta lie believed its prOvjsions would be 
to the clergy as to the other 
avlfd^sted. 

l^i'' ^ ‘ ' -v.' . 
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^ Mr* Savilje considered the church pro¬ 
perty as inviolable as any other property. 

Mr. //. Marlin conculred in the princi¬ 
ple of the bill, not more because it was 
agreeable to the landholder than because 
it would promote the interests ol l he clergy, 
whose light to l!ic ciijoymeut of tithes was 
as sacred as that of any iantlholdcr to the 
lands that yielded them. Vrom lus situa¬ 
tion ho was acquainted with the interests 
of the church, and the sentiments ol the 
clergy ; and he was sure tliai tlie measure 
before the House would pioinote the one 
and meet (he other. 

Mr. Lodhari supported tlie bill, and re¬ 
plied to an observation of sir W. Seolt, re¬ 
lative to the pimciple of English law, that 
a^taiant for life coulduiot bind hi? suc¬ 
cessor. Much the prosperity of rtie 
country had aiisen fioin nn irueifeience 
witli this maxfm. d'hc guards ie this hill 
were sufficient to prevent injury to church 
property. .. 

Mr, Urouoham said, that tlie piincipK; 
of the bill had his suppmt. He denied 
that any attempt was made to alarm the 
clergy. 

Mr. Ncxi^man understood, when he un¬ 
dertook the mcasuie, that it would bo 
agreeable to the elegy, and would pro¬ 
mote their inteiests. lie had consulted 
their rights and wishes more than that of 
the other class, whose property his bill 
might affect. lie was averse to delay in 
passing the bill. Much had been said of 
jilans for relieving the poor. This mea¬ 
sure, by encouraging ngiicultiiniI iinprove- 
ments, would be found to be more prac¬ 
tically beneficial than any of ihem. 

Thd House tJicu resolved itself into a 
eommittoc, when tlic instructions moved 
in the Ilon^e weie icccived. After some 
time spent in the commlilee, the chairman 
reported progress. 

HOUSE or lords. 

Fri/lcn/i Mriij 9. 

Extents in Aid.] The Duke of Bcau- 
ft}r^ presented a petition from Bristol^ 
against Extents in Aid. 

Tlie Earl of Lauderdale said, (hat the 
principle of extents in aid was attended 
with great disadvantage to the commerce 
of tlie country. It wouhl be a most salu- 
tar}t 0 regulation to prevent any man from 
being a partner in a country bank, who 
happened to be connected with the col- 
lcction"'ot‘ the revenuc*i 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed as to the 
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propriety of tlio principle laid down liy 
the noble carl; it was one upon which he 
Imd acted since lie first came into office. 
Dming tfiat pouod he had never given a 
siliiation to any person connected with 
the collection of the revenue, without an 
iiiKlcrs.landing that such person should not 
engn;»c in the concern of a country bank. 

Tluvi^*l thonsht that a re¬ 

striction to tliat extent would not be snf- 
ficicnt. If any banl.er in whose hands 
the money was lodged by the cobector of 
the revenue, had himself such a con¬ 
nexion, the disadvantage would be equal. 
It wonld,* therefore, l)e proper to extend 
llie eperalion of any measure that might 
be introduced so as io include sucli cases. 

'idle f. oy / Cfinnpellor said, that the^uh- 
iect of the petition ongliL to be brouglW: 
to the notice of the barons^of the cxclie- 
qinu*, wlic) best undcr'-tood it. 

'file petition was laid on the tabic. 

• I Von Laws.^I The Earl of JArcr- 
ro^c, pursuant to notice, to move for 
the appointment of a committee to con¬ 
sider tlie jHcsent stitu of the Poor Laws, 
and wlicd er any and what remedy could 
and (Might lo be applicil to the evils of the 
syiaeio. t'onsidei ing the importance of 
flu* vS'ibjeet, it might perhaps be proper 
that he should state the reason wh\ lie 
had not biouglit forward tlu^subject at an 
rarlier jieiiod. Observing that a com¬ 
mittee had been appointed in anollier 
place for the inv'‘stlg iti m of tiic same 
'-ubji et, be eerl dnly bad felt dccinms to 
see v\ha» progic'S would bi' made in tliat 
Tnvi'.'tiLpitien b< he called upva^j tlvur 
jor»l>hi{>^ to appoint a citrmnittee of this 
description, (ireat inconvcni(‘ru:es otTou 
arose from iiujunics on the same sub¬ 
ject going oil at the same lime in both 
Houses; and sometimes nndoubtedlv, that 
couise of proceeding was attcndcil with 
great advantages. In his judgment, thi% 
was a case in which it was desiralilc to 
wait see what would be done by the 
committee of the other House, ’and for 
that reason he had delayed calling tlieii 
lordships attention to the subject sooner. 
It was irregular to allude to wliat had 
been done by the committee of the other 
House; but whatever might be thought of 
their conductions, one tiling was certain— 
that a most valuable mass bf information 
had 4)een collected, of whicli their lord¬ 
ships committee might avail itself: but 
iron I all that he hafl heard, it would be of 
great importance that, notwithstanding 
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the labours of the other committee^ the 
subject should be investigated by a coittV* 
mittee of their lordships. Hie other 
House had no advantages for such ah in¬ 
vestigation which their lordships did oot. 
possess in iully as great a degree. There 
w'ore many in their lordships House as 
well acquainted with the practical pf^cts 
of the system, and a?, competent judge? of 
wlint measures ought to be adopted,' ](t 
was not hisS intention now to enter }ntc^ 
tlic discussion of the principles which 
ought to govern their piocecdings ivitU 
respect to the poor-laws, as these might 
be coriliideftjd and discussed with ^nore 
freedom in the committee; an^J till the 
committee slioaJd have made its report, it 
might be proper to refrain from stating 
any dbtinet opinion on the subject. And 
he was the mc^re inclined to follow that 
course, because, how^ever general the 
coinc^ence of opinion was as to the 
effects of the system, and the evils that 
re’.ailted from it, there was very con-^ 
siderablp difference of opinion as to tlie 
proper icmcdics, • This latter poin^ was 
tliat ns which the great difficulty ex¬ 
isted, 'flic difficulty w^as not in tracing 
the source of the evil, but in finiliiigthe 
proper remedy for that evil. It was now 
geneially admitted, that our system of 
poor Jaws was an ivil; hut then it w^as an 
evil wliich Ii.ui existed lor 1:00 years, and 
wa'^ so intorniixed witli tlie habits and pro- 
indices of the people, tliat remedies wnicll 
might at an oHriier period have been easily 
applied could not now be adopted. lie 
himself knew' many persons who.se infor¬ 
mation on this subject was not less than 
thoir candour, w»ho had imagip^*d that ^ 
remedy might Ue found without much dif-* 
ficulty; but when they came to probe the 
matter to the’bottom,' and to examine the 
subject in all its views and bearings, they 
themselves admitted, that they bad found 
their remedies cither such as could not 
possibly be adopted, or such as were 
highly Objectionable. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, lie thofight that it might bp 
attended w'ith great advantage to have the 
object investigated by a committee of their 
lordships, if those among them, who were 
most conversant with the subject of tlt§ 
poor-laws, would attend that coiTimittee| 
and give up a great part of their time atia 
serious atlcniion to the investigation, Qei 
had conversed ivUh several noble ]or4aM<)f 
that description^ and he was happy to alMe 
that he had received such assurance# OS 
afforded the best hopes that every thing 
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would be done that could possibly be ef¬ 
fected. This wMs tt subject entirely un¬ 
connected with party views and purposes; 
they could have but one object, and every 
member of the committee must be desirous 
to discuss the subject temperately, and 
with Q sincere and anxious wish to find 
that some eftectual remedy could be ap¬ 
plied. If it should unfortunately turn 
out that no such remedy could be ap¬ 
plied, their lordships would at least satisfy 
the public that tliey had done every thing 
tliht depended upon them for the accom- 
plishment of so dc^sirablc an object. He 
concluded by moving, '• That ^ com- 
nftiUec be appointed to consider the pre¬ 
sent stattf of the poor-laws, and whether any 
awd what remedy could be applied to the 
Ovils of which the system was productive.'^ 
Lord Si. John did not rise to oppose 
tlio motion, and had only to regret that it 
was not brought forward sooner. * This j 
was an investigation which was littely to 
occupy a considerable length of time; and 
it might [)e doubtful wivether it could be I 
fifitisfactorily completed in the course of. 
the 'present session. The rommittee ' 
Ought, in his opinion, to include in the in¬ 
vestigation, not only the state of the laws, 
but the practice also; and to consider 
whether alterations might not be bene¬ 
ficially introduced in both: and whether 
some means might not be found to atford 
a more eftcctual relief to those who were 
thO Subjects of the poor-laws, arid at the 
same time to diminish the weight with 
which the sv^^tern pressed upon the com¬ 
munity. Much of tlie present pressure 
a^ose from the particular situation in 
which the commerce and agriculture of 
the courtfry were at this time placed. 
Tho investigation, however, could hardly 
fail of being productive -cf great ad¬ 
vantage. 

Lord Holland said, that If none but 
those who were converAant with the de¬ 
tails of the business ought to be heard 
upon it, then he ought to give no opinion; 
but though he was MOt peculiarly con¬ 
versant with the details of the poor-laws, 
yet he knew enough of their tendenci^ 
and effects to enable him to soiy, with 
Bditie confidence, that the motion of the 
Doblo earl, if followed up with diligence, 
arid' il propel* desire to provide a remedy 
for thb'dvil, would be one cf tbp greatest 
boons Ihht could be conferred on the 
coutitrjt^ ' ‘He did not wish to sneak mow 
of fhd of th'b cklamities under 

v^faich the obuntry laboured; but great as 
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the other calamities were, there was no¬ 
thing that pressed so heavily upon the 
nation as the poor-laws^* lie did not in¬ 
tend at present to go at all into the ge¬ 
neral discussion, but they had lately 
heard much of the visionary schemes 
of persons who were called Spenceans; 
but the real Spenceari system was the 
system of the poor-laws.* .^system 
originated in the purest niolivts; but it 
had been attended with the most dreadful 
ellccts on the population, morals and 
industry* of the nation. The principle of 
the system was this,—the rewarding of 
j idleness and vice at the experrse of in¬ 
dustry and labour; and the giving to 
certain individuals an inordinate and op- 
p^fesfeive control over tJie lower orders of 
the commurnty. No evils were greater 
than thoae which resulted from the poor- 
lavis, and no ^ime was Detter calculated 
than the present for an attempt to relieve 
the country, to a certain extent at least, 
from so pernicious a system, lie agreed 
with the noble ear], that the gieat dif¬ 
ficulty consisted in devising a proper re¬ 
medy, and that the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee was the best mode of meeting 
and getting over that difficulty; but he 
thought that a remedy might be found, if 
it were one, which might be left to operates 
gradually. The rev. Joseph lownsond 
liad, in a pamphlet which he had published 
in 1786, suggested a remedy which, 
though it might be impossible to apply 
it exactly in the shape in'which it was 
stated in that pamphlet, might with somo 
alterations, such as the cxlcmiingtHe time 
beyond a period of 10 years, be >r««dl’red 
sufiielentl}^ pract,icable. These, however, 
j were matters for the consideration of tho 
I committee. This was a time of pressure, 

I and the most proper time to look theso 
permanent evils in the face, and to endea¬ 
vour to apply a remedy if possible; and if 
I the committee could not complete its la* 
uours satisfactorily by the end of the pre¬ 
sent session, it might, and he had no 
doubt would collect a mass of information 
whi-h would be extremely valuable for 
the purposes of any subsequent inves¬ 
tigation. 

The motion was agreed tO) and a com¬ 
mittee appointed. 

‘nOUSK OF COMMONS. 

Friday^ May 9- 

MirYTARY FtoGoi'TG.] Mr. Man* 
ners Sutton^ adverting to the questions 
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wliiclj liadjbeenputtohimyesltjrday, by 
an bon* barohoui'^sp&cting the case of a 
private the '13V) light dragoons^ availed 
hira^lt’ 0^' fhe earliebt opportunity to state, 
that he had made some inquiries, but was 
not yet fully apprized of the facts of the 
case. It would, however, be satisfactory 
to the UriiMflrt know, that on Tuesday 

last tne adjutant^gencral wrote a letter 
from the war oifice, in order to a-certain 
the truth of the statement which had been 
read in the paper to which the Imn. haro- 
nct had lelbned ; but no answer Lad been 
yet returHcd. It was impossible, there¬ 
fore, to givo any farther explanation at 
present; and lie had merely troubled the 
House with ihes^ few words, to sko^, 
tifet from whatever quarter sucli repie- 
sentutions miglit come, there exi!»te(l 
every disposition on the part of Ins royal 
highness the commaiuicr-in-ehicf to in¬ 
stitute immediate inquiries. ^ 

• 

Homav Catholic Question.] Mr. 
(rrattan, previous to subinityng his mo¬ 
tion to the House on the subje ct of the 
Uonmn Catholic claims, moved, “ Tliat the | 
petition of the iloman C'atliolics of Ireland, 
jiresented oo the i^bth of April, LSIO,* be 
read.” The petition was read by the clerk 
accordingly. Mr. W. KIJiot next moved, 
that the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Kngland, presented on* the 21 st of 
iMiiv, iSlTv/ be read; whicli was also done. 

Mr. (iraltan then rose, nnd saM ;— 
Uavnigbeenapphedtoby the Roman Catho¬ 
lics of licland to bring their case under 
the coabideraiion of the House, T sImII 
now* proceed to discharge the duty*I have 
undertaken. But, Sir, it is not my inten¬ 
tion at present to go into this important 
qiieslioii. I shall entreat the indulgence 
idThe House to hear my sentiments fully 
by way of reply. Upon a question of this 
sort, which has been debated in ibis House 
so often, it would be monstrous presurop-* 
tiou in me to expect to be heard twice in 
tlio courite of one night; I shall, therefore, 
request the indulgence of tho House for 
niy reply, and shall now trouble gentle¬ 
men but for a very few minutes. Tho reso¬ 
lution 1 intend to move is, for a committeo 
to lake tile laws affecting the Roman Catho¬ 
lics into considei'ation. It is the same 
motion wliicl\ was carried.in 1^13,•and 
does nothirtg more than pledge the House 
to examine the penal laws, with a view 
to relieve the Cathnlics*«-td give %tcfy Sc- 

Sec Vol. 3i, pp. IJ, 655. 
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curity to the protestant establislim^n.t'w? 
and uUimately, to impart Baiisfactioo tto 
all ranks and orders of ^roen in the empire* 
I say, ultimate saiistaction; because, in 
such a question as tljis, tho hope of giving 
immediate satisfaction to every orv cy o* 
men is a matter of utter impossibility; 
and, therefore, the House mu^t legislate 
to the best ol its judgment, with a view 
t*) the ultimate satisfaction of one parly, 
and the immediate relief of another. I 
h ive read the report, which my hon. and 
most useful friend (sir J. C. tlippisley)| 
has pre^entpd to the House, widely has 
clearly shown yon, that, in all the great 
countries of ^urope, there (are. a civil 
and military toleration, incorporation, and 
quahdeation, for all religious sects—that 
tliere h, in nearly every state of Europe, 
accMtaIn connexion between the clergy 
and tbe goveniment, so as to preclude the 
d»ng(A' of foreign inlKience; and tliat 
England is alnio.st the only country where 
such an airang^umt has not yet bt^en 
made. •! beg to^ observe, that iliere is 
now everji reason to hope—that tbtre is 
no reason to doubt—but that securities 
may be had, and such securities as Uie 
House will perhaps think desirable. 
There may be domestic nominution-»-» 
there may be a uf'/o—there may be both! 

I Now you may command your own sccu-» 
lilies; and, therefore, let not gontiemen 
say, “ we cannot accede to Catholic ernan« 

I cipation, because we have no securities/* 

' Tlie question is, will you endanger U)e 
1 safety of your own church, in order to 
exclude life Catholics from the constUu- 
; tion i You now have securities, both for 
i church and state, at your command. If 
I you exclude tllb Catholics-*-if you keep 
I from them crjul and military rights—will 
I you not say, that you will excludo tbo 
Protestant church and the Protestant set¬ 
tlement from security ? That is to declare, 
that you will prefer to the securities which 
your fellgaw-subjects oiler, and which have 
so often been repreaqpted as necessary to 
the safety of tlie church and state, a.mo- 
jjppoly—the monopoly of power-r-thc mo¬ 
nopoly af seats in parliament—the mono¬ 
poly of civil and military ofiices. Is it nDt 
to say, that you will prefer this power,* 
not to the freedom o^your Roman Catho-M 
lie fellow-8Qbj#cU| but to the security afi 
the Protestant church ? So that it will^g^ri 
pear, thai, ha^g called for sequritieSb^ 
10 ord^r tp juati# you in grantii^dihwyV 
you now them, when ofier^,«}aud> 

exclude thedCatholicS; in order to prevent 
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them from participating in that power 
which lliey were expected to shore, f beg 
leave to say, that the present question ib 
iiot about the means by which securities 
may be effected. 1 will not debate tlmt 
point. The question is, whether any se¬ 
curities whatever will be received ? Let 
me tell you why- Tlierc is a communica¬ 
tion between the pope and the Catholic 
clergy, which must end cither in incor- | 


the United Kingdom, to the stability of 
the Protcifant cstahlisliment, and to the 
general satisfaction and! coucoid of all 
classes of his majesty's s^!)jcct§.'’ 

I beg, just to say this—that rny idea is 
not, in any degree wliattvcr, to put it out 
of the power of this Mou>t‘, to le.sist on 
toll siilisfaction relative to proffered 
securities, before tliey proreoirV^^' legis¬ 
late; so that nothing tliat shall occur in the 


poration with the see of Rome, or con¬ 
nection with the government of England— 
and, if the latter be refused, it will be 
dangerous to the safety of England. You 
will Rave the Catholic clergy incorporated 
with tho^cc of Home—and the catholic 
laity disincorporated frona the people of 
England. 1 shall move to go into a com¬ 
mittee to move the repeal of the laws that 
disqualify the Catholics from civil, military, 
and naval power, subject to such arrange¬ 
ments as may be judged necessary for the 
safety of the Protestant religion, the act.of 
settlement, and tlic government of great 
Britain—that is to say, subject ‘to such 
provisions as you will feel necessary for 
the security of your church and state — ' 
That, if you choose to adopt the rcsolu- * 
lion, you may show to tim world, that ' 
you have ceased to bo tlie only great coun 
try in Europe that uiJhhehl tho.NO rights— 
but that you are ready to give franchises— j 
that you aie willing to grant a participa- | 
lion in the benefits of your constitution, 
to your Catholic fellow-subjects. This 
will acquit you with icgard to your having 
a just idea of the principles of hbeity— 
whilst the securities you will receive, will 
effectually protect your civil and religious 
privilege#!* Give to the Catholics all they 
require, taking care tliat your church is 
properly piolected. This the principle 
on which the question will stand, and the 
point which you mu.st ultimately concede. 
With respect to safeguards, I think It is 
clear, that there is no man, when he pro¬ 
cures riglits, which he considers incstima- j 
ble, that ought not (p give you those sc- 
jCurities which, uliile they do not trench | 
an the Cutholie church, afford strength j 
safety to the Protestant reJigioir. j 
^aU now move— I 

That tins House will resolve itself i 
iq^to a comniiitec gf^he whole Ilmise, to 
tafee.into iis most seiiou.'^ consideration 
the the laws affecting hfis majesty s 

subjects in Ciroat Uri- 
Ireland; whh \ view to si^ch a 
4i^.and cooQiiatory adjustjjaent as may 
be conducive to the peace strength of* 


I House, ether now, or at any futuri? pe- 
I riiul, shall be considered operative, unless 
I the Hou^o be perfeclly satisfied that the 
securities offered will insure the safety 
1 of tlie proteslant church and state. 

I The motion having been seconded by 
Mr. William Elliot, and put from tlie chair, 
^ jVIr. Leslio Foster ro'k* and said : 

Sir; it has been ilie lot of the right hon. 
gentleman to ,vrescnt tin quc'^tion to the 
House in successive scs.sions, iinJer va¬ 
rious forms. Tills variety, it appears, is 
not yet exlTausted, and the claims of the 
Roman Catholics have asvumed upon the 
present occasion, an a'-pect diil'uent, in 
some iniponant particulars, from any that 
they have hitherto cxliibited. In the last 
year, the Catholics of Ireland were divided 
into two parlies; the one, principally con¬ 
sisting of their lay aristocracy, and those 
uiulcr their immediate infincnee, pre¬ 
sented a list ofalew hundred names; the 
other included their clergy, and the per¬ 
sons present at the various county and 
aggregate meetings which were held, and, 
it may be- asserted, in tnitli embraced tlie 
griatma '^ol the Roin »n C ithnhc popu- 
I itioii. The fiistelass, in reiurn for eman- 
cifiaticai, were ready to acquiesce in any 
arrangeiqeiits of n‘gnlations that should 
be found not inconsistent with their re¬ 
ligion. I1ic second, anil more nume- 
lons, would hear notliing of regulations. 
The different securities which had been 
suggested^ were by them coiisideu’il as .so 
, m.inv forms of iuhult, and unqualified 
emancipation alone was, in tiicir opinion, 
worthy acceptance: the smaller party 
wee by ihcm donnunced as betrayers of 
the cause; their petition was denomi¬ 
nated a scandalous document, and, as 1 
am informed, was condemned in Dublin 
fjy a Uoiiiau Catliolic archliishop from his 
pulpit. 'Hie proposed security which ex¬ 
cite;'! all this iiiJign.ition, was the conces¬ 
sion of a iW/tf) the Crown in the nomi^ 
nation of their bisliops. 

To-dvty we hear nothing of the smaller 
)aay. Tlioy obsclve^^ prudent, and por- 
lapN, a necessary silence; but wo arc dis- 
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tincUy toU that the great body of the Ca¬ 
tholics, rather than agree to the detested 
measure of tb^ ^to under any forni| 
prefer to centmu| without emancipation. 
I appeal to iha right hou* gentieman, 
whether 1)0 does/ot know this from the 
letters which haw been addressed to him ; 
I appeal tom^ou. baronet whom I see 
near Isifir^'Wlicther he docs not know it 
iron) the instructions and commands which 
have been imposed upon him; and 1 ap¬ 
peal to both, w’liethcr they do not know 
Irom the result of all the public meetings 
wiiidi have been held, that such is at pre¬ 
sent the feeling almost universally, of the 
Catholics upon the subject, ^‘ffficy come 
forward, however, with a new offer,land 
pjopose the doineatic nomination of thifir 
bishops, as an all-sufficient security to stv* 
tisfy every Protestant apprehenbion- On 
a former night, ivhcn the petition was pre¬ 
sented, we were informed tliat the Catho¬ 
lics are at this time in a pcc^iar disposi¬ 
tion for airungcinents; but it was after- 
W'ards distinctly acknow ledged, and will not 
now be denied, that all their*readiness is 
confined witliiii the narrow limits of this 
ofler:—tbe^ are leady to appoint their 
own bislu)]>s, and the pope is ready to give 
up his claim to their nomination. And 
this is their proposal. 

1 should proceed, Sir, to submit niy 
view of the total incfficacy aigJ inadequacy 
of such a measure to confer the security 
which any reasonable Piotestant requires, 
but linust first perform the preliminary task 
of endeavouring to explain the delusive 
nature of the offer. It proposes no new 
tiling,—it propose^ im^rely that the bishops 
should bo appointed for tiic future in the 
same manner as tliey have beeh in fact 
appointed hitherto. The nomination of 
the llomau Catholic bishops has been for 
a long tune as practically domestic as any 
possible arrangement can now render it. 
When a seeks vacant, a rccommemjation 
is forwarded to Home, from Ireland, of* 
the individual who is to be appointed, and 
1 understand that, within the tinid of me¬ 
mory, there have not occurred more than 
two or three instances of any difficulty in 
confirming the choice of this domestic no¬ 
mination. The persons wlio thus nomi¬ 
nate to Home are, as I understard, a cer¬ 
tain number of the Roman Catholic 
bishops; how they are selected 1 do* not 
pretend to know,—latterly it is said that 
by mutual courtesy they rccomgriend, as 
of course, the coadjutor of the deceased 
bishop. This coadjutor is selected by 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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the bishop in his liferdpie. The tranni^r 
sion of the eniscopal rank in tbe^iM 
Roman Catholic church is tberdhRt n 
practice a mere matter of testamentary be?* 
quest, every bibhop taking bis office under 
tJje will of his immediate predecessor in 
the see. Some perbons 1 know propose 
that the election shall licrcafter be qiado 
by their deans and chapters : tho bishop3 
1 shoidd think, would hardly consent to 
buch an alteration; but if they shouldf 
the new mode will neither be more do* 
mestic, nor more conducive than the 
present, towards giving satibfaction to a 
Frotebllant • nay, it may even be supposed 
that the nature of the canvas, to wjnch 
such elections*must give rise, would be 
peculiarly unfavourable to the ItabiU 
which the clerical character lequires ; and 
that, in some instances, the candidf^tc 
might be indebted for bis success ratlrer 
to his talents for political agitation, than 
to a reputation for a tranquil, a charitablei 
and a religious demeanor. 

A mj)re conijflete system of domestic 
nomination, Iiowover, cannot be proposed 
than that*»vhicli exists at present. •You 
can vary its form, but more domestic you 
cannot render it. The proposition, then, 
of domestic ncminatioii is distinctly this, 
—that the Protestants and Catholics hav¬ 
ing carli much to require and much to 
give up, tlje Protestants are to cede every 
thing that remains, and the Catholics atC 
to make*the single concession of remain¬ 
ing exactly as they arc; or, in other 
words, that, in considiM'ation of our former 
repeal of tjjc whole penal code, and of their 
admission to all civil privileges, for which 
no one concession was obtained; and, in 
further consideration of their Bting now 
admitted to a complete participation of 
political powPr, tlicy arc readj^ to acqui¬ 
esce in this single but important regula¬ 
tion of llieir ecclesiastical discipline, that 
for llic time to Come their bishops shall 
be appointed in the same manner as they 
have be^i for lime past.—Is such a pro¬ 
posal delusive, or is j$ not. 

Let me suppo«6 us to act on such an 
•fiyprangement, and let us discover if we can, 
inwhatVaywc should he secured. But 
^hrst, it is necessary to examine the nature 
of the danger whiclb it is to meet. The 
l\(^estant sees witff apprehension four 
mim^ns of otir neople still mainly dt* 
pendent,£ff-^Air^abits and opinions, and 
more pamarerfy their impressions of 
the reiigjoii ai^government^ of Bti{(land, 
on a great bjBy of ecclesiastics, wNont the 
(X) ^ 
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fatal and mistaken policy of oup ancc&lors 
had treated in such a manner^ that it was 
not in human nature to expect that those 
cccJcsiasiics should make their flocks very 
much attached to the government horn 
which liiat treatment proceeded. The j 
Protestant sees that body of ccclesiaetie.>, j 
who, till lately were under absolute pro- l 
sciiption, sliil an insulated and an unac-1 
knovvledged, but most formidable power 
within the country, totally unconnected 
with the state, studiously independent of 
it, unattached to it by any of the ordinary 
motives ot human conduct, but acting all 
•tl» while on the education, •the -morals, 
the habits, the opinions, and conduct of 
the greater jvart of our population, more 
extensive)V than the legislature and exe¬ 
cutive powers united;—it is their own 
boast that they can do so, and lam forced 
to ackno\vU*dge the melancholy truth. 
The Protestant secs further this grtiit ec¬ 
clesiastical community, so powerful in 
command, itself submitted with unlimited 
devotion to the orders 0 ^ a comparatively 
small poriion of their ov/n body,—I mean 
theii^biiihops ; and these again tfctiog vvuli 
an unanimity and steadiness in asserting 
their authmity, and extending the com¬ 
mon interest of their order, notinPeiior to 
any thing in the example of Papal Kome 
itself.—1 am far from blaming them for so 
doing;—in their place, I should act, no 
doubt, in the same manner,—It is the na¬ 
ture of every great corporation to infuse 
a strong zeal into its individual mcmbcis, 
for the advancement of its intercbt ami 
power; and certainly of no other corpo¬ 
ration that the world has ever seen, may 
this so truly be observed, as of the great 
ecclcsiasft'ical body of the churcli orKoirie. 
~In Ireland the Protestant sees a number 
of the Uoiiian Catholic bishops meeting 
annually at Maynooth, primarily for the 
regulation of the seminary; hut he well 
,undcrs.tantls that they' do not separate 
without accomplishing the second, but 
more important object of taking*coramoii 
order for the concerns of their church; 
due deference being paid to the recom- 
piendations of a committee so convejy 
cptly assembled.—Upon more ufgent oc- 
'cpions he sees the whole body of their 
Pt^hpp*} meeting in# synods convoked \iy 
their own authorit)^ and promu1ga]/»ig 
whatever decrees U|)om whctev$:r si^bjccts 
tbe^ tJiJpIc proper, wlVtly'f^i^^yj a^clccla- 
ration of !t^ieir own let submit 

to nji^rtyrdom rather thun^'comply with the 
fWetnaents of a law at thd^time in pro- 
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gicss through the British senate; or whe¬ 
ther they take a wider range, and discuss 
the merits of the gallicani^oncordat, cen¬ 
suring its principles, bi/justifying their 
adoption as a necessary /compliance with 
the dreadful necessity ofihe times. 

ISir, the Piotestant seefcn this imperitm 
in /)nf cno, an anomaly \\\^h I shall pre¬ 
sently endeavour to dcmonsfflJt'o/s not 
permitted to exist in any other country, 
j’lotcstaiit or Catholic. And wdien he 
looks around amongst our population for 
that extended chanty and peace, that 
respect for British law, tliat attachment to 
Ihitish connexion, which foily’years of 
conciliation *and concession, the repeal of 
the H'leii.d code, the communication of 
cImI pnvileg*^, and the grant of pecuniary 
endowment for education might naturally 
be expected, ere this I’me, to have pro¬ 
duced; he looffs in vain, and sees nothing 
hut what tends to increase his dussatisfac^ 
tiori and his/ears. He sees our people in 
too many dibtricts acting m avowed defi¬ 
ance of the law', siibvciting the very foun¬ 
dations of scciety; and he secs them, when 
finally overtaken by justice, heroically 
ready to meet their fate, firmly convinced 
that they are dying in a good cause; while 
their associates, instead of regarding their 
punishment as a sacrifice to the oifended 
laws, view it rather in tlie light of the 
ordinary operations of a campaign; and 
while their superiors arc hoping that the 
examples of so many executions may 
strike a salutary tenor into the guilty, 

I tlicy arc no less congratulating themselves 
: that the cause has lost only so few of its 
j supporters. 

I Let me not br raisuiulerstood as imput¬ 
ing to tlicir clergy the origin of these 
evils. They are the fiuiu ot a sad course 
of events in Irish history, with which, 
through the faults of our ancestors, the 
Koman Catholic religion has been insepara¬ 
bly interwoven. I wish to be understood 
*to speak of the errors of the present race 
of our peasantry, as rather being a conti¬ 
nuation*' of the habits of their fathers 
gci.crated by the misgovernment and 
calainiLics of the times, and tremendously 
enhanced by the bad qualities of the 
education which they receive;—a supply 
of moral poison, for the particulars of 
which I need only refer to the reports of 
the "commissioners of education* A new 
system, both of books and of instruction^ 
has at It^mgth been introduced, and let us 
liopc tfiat the Uoman’ Catholic clergy will 
be amongst the foremo 3 t to assist its opera- 
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tiom Upon the spirit which they manifAt, out of the principle of the Veto. I sus- 
its success must greatJy depend, 'i'he pcct that they have conceived an exagge- 
Protestant secsy\irtlier in too many dis- rated opinion of ilic efficacy of that mea'- 
tricte, an •incretling proscription of him- sure, and liave formed a most inadequatts 
seif and of hm creed;—he sees the idea of the hostility with which the Caiho- 
Protestant Iradisman systematically and lies of Ireland at present roga id every pos- 
timultaneoifrfy^cserted by his Catholic sibic modification of that principle. The 
cuslomcrjljj^fices the Protestant farmer Veto is a term woll-dioscn for allaying 
meuaiKAf m his habitation, and way-laid in what arc called the prejudices of Englisli- 
Jiis journics, until he seeks his peace in men, and persuading them that it would 
emigration, or buys it by bis conversion, confer some practical iniluence on the 
He secs a wide spreading system of inter- government, or afford some protection 
marriage of Protestantsand Catholics above against some danger; but tins is, in niy 
all things encouraged by their priesthood, mind, the whole service that tins Veto 
ending very generally in the conversion of ever chuJd*perform, and peiliap^, dll that 
the huj^hand or wife, and securing a|raost it was ever seriously expected Jo accom- 
tiniversally the Catholicism of the chljidren. plibli by thostf who first introduced it to 
ye sees, every where, -from these conctir- ilic public. I scarcely ever met with im 
rent causes, the diminution of Protestant Insli IVotestant who saw in it any security 
numbers, the increasing^ insecurity of whatever, and for this reason, that the at- 
IVotcstant property, the steady career, tachinent of the great mass uf the Irish 
the unbending intolerance of Catholic IlonJjin (catholic population, to the English 
nggrandizement. He lodfes for some laws, and their desire to maintain the poll- 
practical safeguard and protection for tical coiinexior^of llie Pritish islands, is, 
himself, when it shall be endowed (if it in his view, the only real security against 
shall be endowed), with tlic^ew stiengtii an increase of CMliolic power, Tqjvards 
and powers wliich it seeks; and lie is the production of IIksc sentiments (he 
told, to be of good cbocr—that this all- Veto would never advance a single step; 
saving secuiity is now provided, that the it merely proposes to vest a power in the 
influencing and directing spirit, which he Crown, Iiarsh and ungracious even to pos- 
considers as propelling forward all that lie sdss, and perfectly nugatory for any prac- 
apprehends, is to continue exactly as it tical operation. 

stands, as uncontrolled, ifs unattached, The government could have no previous 
as insulated, and as alienated as ever. knowdetlge of the individual named from 
Such, Sir, is domestic noininalion r— amongst the ranks of a priesthood with 
a mere continuation of this moral and which it has no contact, intercourse, or 
religious imprrium m imperio^ exactly as communication. Put waving even this 
it stands. No, not exactly; we are to objectionfand supposing the government 
make this alteration in its relatioi'tf to the possessed of every means of information, 
state ; we are to add vmflrgy and pow'cr to it is the bishop, and not tlic pryjst, w'hosc 
the mass upon which it acts, and to shar- conduct, or wlxise power, or wdiose influ- 
pen and strengthen the weapons which it cnce is of aijy real moment; for iiim the 
wields. Sir, such an arrangement is not Veto would Be a dead letter ?—once a 
our security, but our danger. bishop, he might well disregard it,—he has 

Put the Roman Catholics declare that done with it for ever. The moment his 
this is the only basis upon whicli they wiU power of good or ill begins, any power 
treat, and we are told, even by Protes- conferred by the Veto is to end. Observe 
tants, that because we have hitherto given also the ingenuity of the expedient which 
up one half of what was sought for, and preparcsthe ordeal ^tlic Veto, just before, 
obtained no concession in return, that, and not after, the manifestation of the 
albeit, we now reap the bitter fruits of our "'■‘^•nduc^ of the individual wdio is to be its 
mistake; still we must, in consistency,x object. Of the conduct of the priest the 
give up all the remainder just as gratui* ^ government can know nothing of the 
tously, and add it to what we have already ^shop, i^iey sho^l know any thing to 
thrown away. ^ hny^rojiiiicc. it w^Tbe too late. 

I know there are many gen^tnen who Snt, unnecessary to pur^O 

wish to go into the committee on the furtheHK!2|^^yion of the Veto, becabtt> 
avowed basis of domestic nominttjon, but in the* eyc?^etMc Catholics it is 
hoping, when they*get into it, to be able objeclionablo^s to those of the'-FrOttt- 
to manufaeture something more effectual tnnts, it an^rs inefficacious. Thb Catho- 
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lic8 meet you upon this point in limine. 
Their clergy have, within this few years, 
in solemn synod, declared they cannot 
assent to it without incurring the guilt 
of schism; they have, at the same time, 
declared their readiness to lay down their 
Jives rather than obey any act of parlia¬ 
ment that may attempt to enforce it; arid 
they have subsequently resolved, that in 
the event of the pope being induced to 
assent, their own superior concern for the 
interests of their church would prevent 
their submitting to it. Even after the 
priticipics of the Veto had been recognised, 
arid tne terms of it, as contaihed‘*in the 
rj&lief bill of ISIS, had been specifically 
approved of by the rescript of the pope’s 
^'feegerent, monseigneur Quarnntotti, the 
resistance of the Irish clergy was in no 
degree diminished. The Homan Catholic 
bishop of Cloyne informs his clergy, in a 
published letter, “ that he has roafl the 
rescript, that very mischievous document, 
with feelings of disgust and indignation.^’ 
Another bishop declares in like manner, 
** that he protests agaifist it; and that 
while he has breath in his body he will 
continue to do so.’* The clergy of the 
diocese of Dublin proclaim “ their unqua¬ 
lified dissent from the principles which it 
inculcates, and which as Catholics add 
Irishmen they view with disgust and ab¬ 
horrence.'* The clergy of Cork declare 
*• that it has excited the most unprece¬ 
dented ahum among their docks; and 
that it tends, in their judgment, to pro¬ 
duce incalculable mischief, if not utter 
ruin, to their religion in Ireland.” But it 
IS unnecessary to multiply examples in 
order to ijUistratc what no informed person 
will deny, the abomination in which the 
Veto is iicld I>y ilu' Irish Catjiolic ccclcsi- 
abtic.«. The extent tr) which it is detested 
by the great of the laity, a very few 
of their aristocracy alone excepted, is 
equally undi^jputed. The public meeting 
at Kilkenny declared Mr. Cirattat^s relief 
bill to be “ a penal law,—a law of perse¬ 
cution, V'hicli, if pLM&evered in, would 
shake the empire to its foundation;'* and 
the experience of all the county meetir.^ I 
pttd an the aggregate meetings, winch; 
haVie since been licld, proves this sciui^ 
tnePt to be rather stl^^ngthened than dim'- 
uislied. ^ ^ 

The right hon. gcntl * 0 ) 0 :^ ii^/eed, 
admitted^the cxtiemew^'^^iatruon of 
thesd ptftftioncrs to apy HkSi^emcht that 
restS'^upon tMs basis; but fiC suggests that 
it 18 for this House tolegisla£& and for the 
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C^holics to obey; that it is far us to do, 
not what w-e suppose to be popular, but 
what we feci to be riglfe; not what is 
agreeable to them, but A/hat is good for 
the empire-—secure of giving ultimate sa¬ 
tisfaction, whatever feelim's of present dis¬ 
content may be excited, y Upon ordinary 
occasions, there is no onc^jiSir. more dis¬ 
posed than I am, to admittliat>^*ch a 
course is best suited, both to the dignity 
and duty of this House, but when you 
come to apply this rule to the enactment 
of a Veto, 1 am afraid you will find the 
case to be rather an exception, and it ap¬ 
pears to me. that this point well deserves 
our qio't ser/ous consideration. Wc must 
ever recollect, that almost every form of 
sedunty hn«4feen proposed, and pecu¬ 
liarly the Veto, applies to the clergy, and 
not to the laity. It ib, indeed, the cha¬ 
racter of every arrangement that has been 
suggested for Catholic emancipation, that 
the concessiOils and privileges arc exclu¬ 
sively for the laity;—^the conditions, 
restrictions, and regulations for their 
clergy. It must, therefore, be first ascer¬ 
tained, that before the concessions are 
made to the laity, who are to receive the 
benefit, the clergy will afterwards fairly 
bear their part in performing the condi¬ 
tions, in consideration of which those 
concessions are to be granted- 

This must he understood as an indis¬ 
pensable preliminaiy, before wc can stir a 
step; otherwise we might find ourselves 
in the distressing situation, of liaving given 
up every thing tor nothing, and incurred 
every danger which was apprehended, 
without obtaining any one safeguard which 
had been held forth, because, when the 
performance of the conditions should be 
looked for, the clergy would plead their 
conscience and their religion in bar of the 
fulfilment. We should then have no alter¬ 
native between acquiescence in their re- 
cistance, or an attempt to enforce the law 
by compulsion, wliich would instantly and 
inevitably assume the comjrlexion of a 
reli<'ious persecution of the worst species. 
And this it is which distinguishes the 
enactment of securities, by the mere 
authoiity of parliament, from the provi¬ 
sions of any ordinary statute. In common 
cases, the feelings of the individuals who 
arc \,p be affected, may well be obliged to 
give way for the general good, and the 
common penalties of the law sufficiently 
provide, for obedience ^ but, in a matter 
of religion, the case is difiorent, and I can 
conceive no situation more embarrassing^ 
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than that of the legislature, if, after having 
ouacted eoclosiastical securities for the 
satisfaction of the Protestants, and pro¬ 
cured theis acquvscence in tiie measure 
of emancipation cli the fuitli of Catholic | 
performance, it sljould afterwards be found 
that the necessity of refusing compliance 
with the la w, wj l become a point of reli¬ 
gious upon the part of the 

clergy. 

tyir, it is no imaginary case that I am 
putting: tlic Irish IConian Catholic clergy 
never spoke out upon this subject; until a 
vote had actually passed this House, for 
going into a coiiinnttee on htil|^ for 
their relief; and it is a curious tliat 
the decretuni of tlic Irish synod^aS pro- 
ir^dgated in DuhWn a day^jyp^^obmowj 
the result of the first vote of tlm conir 
mitlee had arrived there. The synod 
must, therefore, have come* to its resolu¬ 
tion under tlie impression, at that time 
universal, that the large nu^ority which 
iTad voted for the committee, would carry 
through the measure of emancipation, 
upon the terms and condition 9 which were 
proposed, and the determination of the 
bishops, convened in full synod, under 
these circumstances, was, that they could 
not obey such a law without incurring the 
guilt of schism^ and that, with the bless¬ 
ing of (lod, they were ready to lay down 
their lives, if necessary, rather than com¬ 
ply with its provibions. 

^Suppose that law had actually passed; 
the Idity would have had every thing con¬ 
ceded to them, and upon the appointment 
of the next Roman Catholic bishop, when 
you should come to apply the f^oasted 
securities, you would hafe had iho tender 
of a candidate for martyrdom, in lieu of 
the performance of the condition, on which 
alone eiiiancipution had been granted. 
And now, Sir, that we have tiie renewed 
assurance of the (celing of the clergy being 
unchanged, ate we to repeat the ibrme^ 
erroneous course, witli this single varia¬ 
tion, that formerly the legislature had the 
excuse of being under a mistake, but that, 
in the second instance, we should act with 
our eyes open; that formerly we should, 
at least, have thought it practicable to 
obtain the performance of the compact, 
but that now we sJiould know it to be im^ 
possible, except at the expense of a^reli- 
gious persecution. * * 

And would any one recommend the ex¬ 
periment of tranquillizing Ireland,tby even 
the semblance of i religious persecution i 
but herei in trutlb you would notjiave the 
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semblance Jbut the reality* If the, glergy 
should bo refractory for conscience 
I ask you, what course would you adl^pt' 
What course could you adopt, but either 
to acquiesce in their refusal, or to attempt," 
by force of some kind or other, tp carry' 
the law into execution?-*-Permit me, bpw* 
ever, to do the clergy ju*,tice for tbgir 
candour; they have now told us ftdrly ilio 
course they mean to pursue. It is for tja," 
Sir, to say, whether we shall be so mad'^a 
to give tliem the opportunit). 

I hope I have made out ihn proposition, 
that if the Veto is to afford the gener^ 
principb, \W)Jcli, in the committecf it is 
hoped to mould into a security, we must 
not rely merely on the determidations of 
the legislaturp, but that the dispositions of 
the Catholic clergy must be a very pria** 
cipal subject of attention* 

Much stress, 1 know, is laid upon Che 
asset Cion, that the Pope is favourable, to 
the measure. How the fact is 1 know not. 
Cbrtainly in his letter from Genoa, of the 
26th Ajpril, ISj^, bis impression of the 
nature of concession upon the Veto seems 
to fall vei^ short of the measure cofltem* 
plated by this House; the following arc 
his words In quibus mos est candkla- 
tos sanctm sedi commendandos desi^nare, 
corum no tula ni exhibeant regiis imniste- 
rlis, ut gubernium si quis invisus aut sus- 
pectus sit cum statim indicet ut expunga- 
tur, itq^ tamcn ut sufficiens numcrus 
supevsit ex quo sanctitas sua cligerc 
potest.’’ 1 see hei c no real power even of 
Veto:—the government are to suggest,— 
it is the p^pe who is still to judge of tlic 
weight of the objections, and these arc not 
to be pushed too hir, lest there should not 
be a sufticient^urnber of individuals left 
for the objects of bis choice. If this were 
to be acted on, it would be an increase 
rather thao a diminution of the papal 
authority. We should confer on liini a 
positive privilege'of choice, in lieu of the 
present habit of acquiescence in the cus¬ 
tomary clomestic nomination. But, what¬ 
ever may be the fdblings of the Roman 
pontiff upon the subject, one thing is cer- 
i'Mn, tijat when it was believed that be 
was in favour of arrangements, the uni*- 
iversal voice of all those who asseinbled at 
mblic m^iogs in Uelacid declared, that 
tRjw w'ou/^show tWy were Catholics, nipt 
Paf^Skl^, not bound by hia 

aiitbor'ic.j.,^M^I^it was thought the 
wae rf ihe^^nion, the arrangeroeiu 
were treated ^involving spiritual i^atters 
of high moMni When be waoi on the 
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contrary, supposed to be inclined to yield, 
he was represented as compromising the 
interests of Irish Catholicity, which he had 
no right to surrender; nay, the clergy 
have publicly resolved that, in the event 
of his being deceived upon this head, their 
superior knowledge of their interests in 
Ireland will not permit them to acquiesce. 

But, granting for a moment that the 
pope and the parliament, by a rare alli¬ 
ance, should overpo^ver these difficulties, 
and carry the emancipation upon the basis 
of a Veto, let me ask, if another pope were 
to arise a few years afterwards, who should 
perctiance discover that his proJeccssoi* 
had been in mistake, and should infoim 
the Catholics of Ireland that they had 
been perfectly right in considering the ar¬ 
rangements as matters of religion, is it 
possible to doubt, after the feelings their 
clergy have exhibited, that they would 
yield to his suggestion, and leave u^ to the 
alternative of abandoning the law, or re¬ 
sorting to violence, in order to enforce it ! 
I am compelled to see ifi tliese pro¬ 
ceedings an additional proof that political 
objects, and those founded up6n feelings 
^not friendly to this country, are at the 
bottom with the efficient leaders of tlic 
Boman Catholics; and this inference is 
only strengthened by seeing that even vlie 
authority of the see of Rome has failed, 
(perhaps the only point on which it could 
encounter failure) when it has tempted 
to draw closer the bonds of amity between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 

When it is proposed, Sir, to go into a 
committee to inquire upon what terms we 
may safely accomplish wliat all admit to 
be a serious change in the constitution, is 
it too much to require tlv.it it should pre¬ 
viously be shown to us, that some such 
terms arc, in fact, within* the means of 
attainment?—We are not in a committee 
to search for a principle, but to modify 
the details of some principle previously 
suggested in the House. 1 have endea¬ 
voured to show that none sucli can be 
found either in domdstic nomination, or in 
the Veto:-—and no other has been sug¬ 
gested. On a former occasion fyc 
laduccd to go into a committee under, 
^pndant promises, that principles qI 
security, satisfactory to all pajrJLies, wou^d 
be, proposed in it. Vhc experiment /vas 
tried into tlV; cgfr^jt^tee^G see 

what oould be had, ima^7^othing 
a .Veto. Thc^ brought 

forth their mouse,—ah objeU of Protestant 
c^iculci and of Catholic ^{jorrence. 
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< It is clear to me that so long as the Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland continue in the feeling 
which has prevailed, it pll be in vain to 
propose such terms asTWould make the 
proposition ofinvcjsliugvthem with politi¬ 
cal power, consistent\ilh the views (I 
will put It on this practiod ground) which 
have been entertained ofSi heir religion, in 
every part of Europe.—AmTtlTlS-iifi'ids me 
to an important part of the question lii- 
therto not diiicusscd amongst us,—I mean 
the naluie of the securities actually resort¬ 
ed toin'otlier states. It is the more im- 
' portant that this should be fully under- 
stoqdJu^Drdcr, that if the time should ever 
comej^Mi the Catholics of Ireland shall 
desire t^^btain their objects upon the 
piriVcipj/o^'Qpibrmmj; to those airange- 
.vnents^ to wlucli the Catholics have con¬ 
tentedly submitted in other pans of the 
world, the Protestants may, on their bide, 
be apprized of the full extent of the terms 
on whicli tlKy may reasonably inbist. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that for the 
materials of this inquiry 1 am indebted to 
the very valuable report of that coramitteo 
of which an hon. baronet opposite to me 
was the chairman. 

Amongst the Proteatant states of Eu¬ 
rope 1 lind hut two in vvin’ch Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishops are permitted to exist— 
Prussia and Great Britain.—The example 
of the formcr<hecoines, tlierefoie, the more 
important, in Piussia tlie power of ap¬ 
pointing the Catholic bishops is generally 
vessted directly in the crown ;—where the 
crown does not directly appoint, they are 
nominated by their chapters, but the elec¬ 
tion subject to the approbation of the 
sovereign.—Even in these cases, however, 
the patronage is substantially in the crown ; 
for we are informed, that “upon a see 
becoming vacant, a commissary is sent to 
the chapter, bearer to it of a letter from 
his Prussian majesty, by wliicii it is direct- 
,,ed t(Xiproceed canonically to the election 
of a new bishop, and the uunie of a person 
is stated to them; and they are informed 
that if it is made in his favour, it will be 
agreeable to his majesty; that this recom¬ 
mendation is uniformly conformed to; 
the chapter is aware, that as his majesty’s 
approbation of their choice is indispensable 
the surest mode of obtaining it will be to 
make the election recommended; other¬ 
wise*^ the persons successively chosen by 
them would be exposed to endless ohjec- 
tions/'r-tiBut this is not the extent of Ca¬ 
tholic patronage exer6scd by the Protes¬ 
tant king of Prussia: the House will per- 
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Imps be sutprifcd to learn, tbat the minis¬ 
ter of state names the priests to vacant 
ch.,relics, the bkhops having previously 
approved of theirVdmission as candidates 
for holy ortlers. Kor docs the system of 
rrufisiun seeuritief end here.—“ No bull 
of the pope can Ij/ published without being 
submUted examination of tlie mi¬ 

nister wt life interior, by whom it is modi¬ 
fied so as to be conformable to the regu- 
ifttions of the state.”—And fuither, “ All 
synods witliin the realm, must, as well as 
their decrees, be sanctioned by the cogniz¬ 
ance and/approbation of the state.” 

Sir, I am far fiom thinking it^^i^essary 
or even desirable, that the king^^ Eng¬ 
land should possess prccisely^-uie 
pQW'ers ; but if the •Protesiaut^ slfauld d?- 
sire that he should have some of them, or 
all of them, as conditions of emancipation, 

1 would ask what spiritual objections could 
make thc^e regulations incompatible with 
the Catholic religion in ih? Protestant 
Icingdoiu of luigland, vihieli arc not inrom- 
palihle iahIi it in the Protestant kingdom 
of Prussia, and througliout the whole of 
its dependencies in Catholic Silesia ? If 
there were any thing essentially incom¬ 
patible with their religion in such arrange¬ 
ments, neither the Catholics of those coun¬ 
tries nor the see of Rome could over have 
acquiesced in them. The political inex¬ 
pediency of the measure* is another 
question, and one upon wliich, I suppose 
that neither the authority of the supremo 
pontiff, nor of the petitioners would go¬ 
vern the decision of this House; hut the 
absolute incompatibility of such arrange¬ 
ments with the tenets of their faitii is a 
proposition which, after ilhis extynple, no 
dictum of pope or propaganda can ever 
impose upon the mind of any being en¬ 
dowed with reason. 

Let it not be said that a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse exists for their acquiescence in 
Prussia,—that a temporal stipend I's ini 
that kingdom connected witb the spiritual 
prefcrnKjnt. To this I give two ^nsvveis: 
—first, I should propose to annex a sti- 
end us an indispensable part of any 
ribh airangement:—secondly, it is clear 
that the mere temporal profit of the 
clergy ill J’russia never could have in¬ 
duced the see of Romo to give up the 
power ot nomination, if that nomination 
were a purely spiritual riglit. It is the 
very definition of simony, dare aliquod 
spirituale pro aliquo temporale #a pro¬ 
ceeding wliich I liliould be the last to 
charge upon the Roman pontiff;—it is I, 
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on the contrary, who defend him from this 
imputation, which gentlemen must neceiH** 
sarily cast on him, if they suppose him to 
have given up for a temporal advantage 
any thing that is indeed of a spiritual na¬ 
ture. It is plain that what he has surren¬ 
dered is a mere temporal right, in conside¬ 
ration (if you will) of the temporal bene¬ 
fits conferred upon the Prussian clergy. In 
the same manner he might, if he pleased^ 
agree in giving up the same powers to the 
Protestant king of this country, either as 
an inducement to the legislature to confer 
political power on the Catholic laity, or in 
consideration of a stipend for their cllrgy, 
if that should appear to others as it does 
to me, and inaispensablc condition. In 
case tins House, Sir, should ever enter 
into the consideration of securities, and 
think such arrangements expedient, I trust 
we never shall endure that any thing con¬ 
ceded^ to the Protestant king of another 
nation shall be refused to the monarch of 
these realms. ^ 

I have said, that I should not desire tO 
see our king in ’possession of all^ the 
powers exercised by the sovereign to 
whom 1 have alluded ; 1 beg to be per¬ 
mitted to explain my meaning. I should 
object to it as an undesirable increase of 
the influence of the Crown. In that feel¬ 
ing I should be satisfied to give up so 
much of the authority of the Prussian 
preced(?ht as relates to the lower classes of 
the clergy; and instead of their being ap¬ 
pointed by the minister of state, I should • 
be better pleased to see that power exer¬ 
cised by their own prelates. As to the 
selection of the latter, if it should be 
thought a reasonable sacrifice ta any Ca¬ 
tholic jealousy, which might possibly be 
entertained iljthc original choice of a bi¬ 
shop were to rest with the government, li 
for one, should not object to entrust it in 
all cases to theic four archbishops, to 
choose the new bishop from amongst their 
own prigsihood ; but it must be on the ex¬ 
press condition of Crown having the 
power of translating to the sees of the 
j^reatest rank, value, and importance such 
oi*Hhe bishops as it should prefer. This 
'^share of patronage, this ground of assul*- 
’ji^nce that the general direction of the 
Iwpinan Cmpholic chu*;!;!! in Ireland should 
beU} the^baqds qj individuals who had 
proved Aempt from any groulnd 

of Prote&i.^l^l^ction, I should iiistet 
upon aS absonitJJjy necessary for the 
to possess; arj)ir in such an arrangement, 
coupled atqiend proceeding firtfm 
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the exchecjuer, I should soe fat stroager 
pounds ul hope for safety and stability, 
Aan m any securities hitherto discussed. 
T should also insist on the adoption of the 
Prussian regulations, in all their latitude, 
respecting communications with Home, 
and respecting domestic synods. 

If 1 am asked why then will I not go 
into the committee to discuss such ur- 
vaugements:—my answer is,—because it 
is impossible. Every objection which the 
.Catholics of Ireland now feel to the 
they Would apply ^vilh tenfold exaspera* 
tion to a project w hich they would consi¬ 
der is a mere purchase of the libifrties of 
their church: besides, it would, in niy 
jViind, be indispensably nc^c^sary that the 
consent, both of their clergy and of the 
Homan sec, should be secured previous to 
any such discussion ; and no person, I be¬ 
lieve, will suppose that any of these par¬ 
ties are at present in a state of mind that 
Would tolerate sucii a propcKsition. 

Permit me now to continue the view 
which I had commenced of the regulations 
ado[|ted by the other i’rotestanj states of 
Europe* In Denmark it does not ap¬ 
pear that there is any Roman Catholic ec¬ 
clesiastic of the episcopal order. The 
missionary priests are appointed by the 
Ibishop of Ilildcsiieim, wlio exercises tile 
delegated authoiity of a vicar apostolic, 
in relation to several states, in which he is 
not resident:—in all instances, tA’eir ap¬ 
pointments within Denmark and its depen- 
^ dcncies arc cenitied to the civil authorities 
for confirmation. In Sweden there is not 
any Roman Catholic bishop, l/at there is 
,one vicar apostolic, autliorized by the 
.dipIoma«€)f the Protestant king, and exer*^ 
vising his functions subject to the provi- 
aions in tlie edict of toier;]ilion. In Hol¬ 
land, 1 siiould collect from the report, that 
.there is not any Roman Catholic prelate; 
but it is required by thtk law of that coun¬ 
try, “that no priest of that persuasion 
be permitted to exercise ai\y of his 
potions, without Jjeing previously au- 
,4borized thereto by a written act of con- 
oeat .and toleration; which act shall 
granted in the towns by the burgamast^s, 
:pad in the country by the supreme authoy 
jHy of each district.^’ It is observal^ 
*ffaat,aU regular prints, and-narticul^y 
JesnUs, are absc\tely/i}^uded|mm 
*4bis adml^on* VVha& to 

beadopt^ with 

lately annexed to the kirK&m of llie Ne^ 
IherfandS) do not appear been as 

yet Bottled. In tbo etate ^Jiamburgb; 
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tAere is not any Roman Catholic bisln)]); 
the priests, like those in Denmark, are ap¬ 
pointed by the bishop o^Iildesheim, but 
subject to the confirmamn of the senate. 
Tlie government exerciles the tullest au- 
tiiority over all publieatimis of an ecclesias¬ 
tical cliaracier, and thVlaws expressly 
prohibit all such withc\t^j|js previous 
sanction. In Saxony, the pareJlTVof the 
reformation, there is not any Catholic pre¬ 
late, but there is one vicar apostolic; 
his functions seem nearly confined to act¬ 
ing as the confessor of the king. On a 
late occasion, when it was desirpd by his 
inajeeijL j^obtain ibo epi«iCop,d rank for 
tlie pciim who officiated in that capacity, 
it vjjfS ncitH&ssry to reso» t to Argos in par^ 
tfbus ortlcr to gratify Ijis 

wisshes. In Wurtembur'i there is not any 
Roman Catholic bishop, bci there is one 
vicar apostolic; how he isitppoiiurd docs 
not appear. Of Hanover the report does 
not enable dTe to speak. 

Let us now turn to Russia, the only 
great state in the communion of the 
Greek churCh;—a church more estranged 
from the religion of Rome than any of the 
western establishments founded by the re¬ 
formation.—The pope has, indeeil, quite 
as much reason to bo jealous of the hosti¬ 
lity of the Greek Christian, as of any Lu¬ 
theran or Calvinist, sharing as he dues 
with the latter in almost every point of 
their difference from the doctrine of the 
Roman sec, and having one or two others 
peculiar to himself.—-In his view, the Latin 
bishop is a modern schismatic from the 
authoiity and doctrines of tlie primitive 
Kastevn Apostolic Church, and 1 have 
heard nigrc thait one Greek prelate pro¬ 
nounce him to be nearly as great n de¬ 
ceiver of mankind as Alahonict himself.— 
And yet, Sir, ive spe this I.atin bisliop, 
hough still under the actual excommuni¬ 
cation of that Church from which he has 
dissetUed, acquiescing in the sovereign of 
Rufsius appointing directly to the only 
Roman# Catholic see within his domi¬ 
nions.—1 ask, aro we to tolerate that 

power 4thus recognized in the Russian 
emperor, should be refused to an Englisfi 
king ^—Again let me ask, what spiritual 
objection can be urged for if it is itt- 
deed avowed that the indisposition pro- 
cee^ls from political motives, the pope iia 
the last person to whom I should oitmd 
upon thp subject. 

i pass to the Catholic nations, that 
we may inquire what regulations they have 
found it necessary to adopt ^gainAt•'lhe 
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authtarfi^ of ttor^a; awd here, instefid of 
iBOroasod defere^ice^ we shall find nothing 
but augmented precaution. So that it 
may be affirmed ^at, with scarcely an ex* 
ception, there is Lot amongst them any 
etttte 80 small or fo great, so near or so re¬ 
mote^ BO enlighj|tmed or so superstitious, 
but that itself against the pre* 

lensrofb of the papal see with a jealousy 
at least equal to that of Protestants them* 
selves. In Austria we find the Catholic 
prelates appointed by the cnipe/or;^in 
Hungary by the king, and in the latter 
country they act without waiting for any 
Ronaan confirmation:—in Austria and 
Hungary the coadjutors even arc appoint¬ 
ed by the Crown. As (o the comixMiry- 
ofttions with Rome, all ecclesiastrcal sta¬ 
tutes, ordinances, bulls, and rescripts, ar£ 
submitted to the provincial government in 
the first instance, and afterwards, along 
with an attorney-geiieraPs jminion, laid 
I^efore the supreme tribunm, by whicli 
“ their promulgation is prohibited, when 
tliey are found to relate to objects not es¬ 
sential to the legitimate ends of govern¬ 
ment, or obnoxious to the interests of the 
state.’’ In France the king has appointed 
all archbishops and bishops for at least 
three hundred years; indeed, there Is rea¬ 
son to suppose that the right is as ancient 
as the French monarchy itself:—•* No 
state maxim,says Pithou,'‘can induce 
the king of France to tolerate that a fo¬ 
reign power, ignorant of the true interests 
of the country, or whose interest may be 
opposite to tikirs, should appoint to the j 
prelatures. The patent of the appointed j 
prelates and their consecration are •left to 
the po|>e, but the choice of those who 
are to be consecrated are left to kings. 
This right is inherent in the Crown, it is 
unalienable.” As to the communications 
with Rome, a peculiar jealousy has exist¬ 
ed in FVance So late as 1768, we find 
the kings advocate preBsing uporf the»[ 
Parliament, “ the pernicious principles 
which the encroaching dbpositioii of the 
see of Rome would cause to be dissemi¬ 
nated, if the parliament sliould not care¬ 
fully examine every act derived from that 
flobree, before the publication should be 
recommended to the Crown.’* 

Perhaps we should have'expected to 
in Spain more compliance in 
tteie matters; far from it. All bishops 
in Spain arc appointed by tire king, who 
roqmres that the pecossarV butf^shdulA. 
be immediately transmHted ^ by the pope 
10 the newly eppoinled protetob The pd- 
(VOL. XXXVL) 
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tronage of all ecciesiaatical benefieee ijjf 
pears also to have been in the Crown, 
til by a concordat in the middle of the TM 
centurv, reciting the dissentions that bssi 
existed between his majesty and the pope, 
fifty-twQ benefices were declared to be in 
the gift of the latter. On the subject of 
communication with Rome, we find the 
kingdom of Spain as cautious as any of 
its neighbours. Every brief, bull, res¬ 
cript, or pontifical letter, must be, in t!|0 
first instance, transmitted to the govern¬ 
ment for examination. Eocleuastical per¬ 
sons ofl^diag against this provisioi) lose 
all their temporal rights; nay, eveb tl>e 
attornics employed are sentenced to ex¬ 
piate, by a ten years imprisonmentr in 
Africa, the crime of having been conoerrnOd 
in such transactions. 

In Portugal the powers of the Roroa^ 
see, both with respect to patronage anSd 
the insromission of its bulls, seefn to Iia¥e 
been matter of strenuous dispute. The 
Portuguese govtrnment, however,' have 
never 'dbded to ^ts pretensions; ;and'sb 
lately as dSll, we find a writer hsAdod 
oV]^r to public prosecution for daring to 
defend them, ^le coildemnation of this 
work by the royal censor of Portugal, 
coptains language which we should 
perhaps, have expected from a Roman 
Catholic of that country: he spe^aks Of 

the injquitous pretensions of tbe^ popea 
to undemiine the sacred authority of kioM 
and bishops ; and the despotism of tSw 
Roman court, of whidi Portugal, Praiiee^ 
Germany, and unhappy England mo^e 
than the offaer powers, have complatnodr 
The king of the Two Sicilies wocod notbo 
found upon inquiry to be iiiuch**tiior^ tA- 
dined to acnuieloe; but 1 should not Feel 
excusable, it l;w:ere to trespass on tiie at¬ 
tention of the House, by a minute exanri- 
nation of the regulations which pfev^fl 
amongst all the smaller states of the CaAb- 
lic persuasion. I have already sufficiently 
advertedito those which are of 
est consequence, I shall contei^ aiiy- 
self by remrring to the report haeif Atieh 
gentleman as may dcske further inforiua- 
tidh on .jhe subject. ^ 

^ We have thus, Sir, looked round Eu¬ 
rope, and seen Calvinists, and Lutiierans> 
end Roman Catboji&, and ebristianeqf 
the Greek covinnmoii^ agreeing in 
propixiHioilc; Ibat the patronartw 

the hifl}ihr of the Cathotte 

must iHr veslit m the state 

most vigordttS»^Mp|)^ 
,iai)daiHmiKi;;$t be exerdsea Ovlrw tiithr 

(Y) > 
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qommunicdtioAs with the see of Romea 
Aod, therefoi'e, when the right hon. gen- 
tleo)an ask^» wJiethcr this nation will con- 
tii^qe to bo the only great nation that shall 
persist in intolerance, 1 say» that his 
question rather ought to be, whetiter this 
nation will detei'niine to be the only one 
in Europe which shall consent to place 
iha Roman Catholic religion m a situation 
so free fiom all practical control, as to 
fprnt a complete mpeuum in imperio 
wijifim its bosom. 

, why, Sir, have all the European 

powpr^i and moie particulntlj^ th 9 Roman 
^|boIic powers, felt it so necessary to 
ffuard against the introduption of the pa* 
pal bulls, pnrpoiting to expound, from the 
nigbest authority, the faith which they 
themselves profess i Becauc^e there ore 
doqttincs, peculiar to papal Rome, in¬ 
sulated on in her early power, and nevei* 
abandoned in her extremest weakness, in¬ 
consistent with the legitimate and ncoes- 
sary authority of govcinfinents within their 
respective dominions, pnd therefore thus 

f ueftded against by all,—or tether by all 
ut England.—These tenets of the Ro¬ 
man see have long been designated by 
the name of the Transalpine doctiine. 
t^bat doctrine, on all sides, has endea¬ 
voured, with unwearied perseverance, to 
establish its dominion, but on all sides it 
^aa been so \igorously repelled, that at 
Ihis hour there arc but two spots in Eu¬ 
rope on which it can rest its foot; and 
<)ne of these spots is the Vatican, and the 
jOtber is Maynooth.—Whence, Sir, this 
ji^tpgttlar result, that only in tne centre of 
British empire lias Rome been thus 
/ippcessrul ? Because all other nations have 
pontented themselves wflh regulating the 
^pman Catholic religfon^.which wnsprac- 
ticpblei but we insisted on abolishing it, 
^irlijch was impossible. W^e despised re¬ 
gulation, and persecution produced the 
^pHCCls which persecution never fails to*i 
produce upon any creed of man; the 
^pre it was assailed# the mote it grew and 
more it flourished. That fatal policy 
long ceased to exist. Lot us not, howi- 
^vfr^ in embracing the wiser %ystcfff of 
l^eratipp;, neglect those precautions pf 
the whole t^^rld has set us the ex- 

have heard iSUcli of the tenets of 
the Catholic church, W counfcils,^its dog- 
decrees. I fiqvfr^ever .been dis¬ 
pel, S!r^ to lav so mo^slress on ^this 
part of the question as shears necessary 
to some gentlemen. I was filing to sup- 
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pose that education and the superior rea¬ 
son of the age in which live, must have 
had their tacit in&uenc on the Roman 
see; and that although decent sense of 
consistency might wt ihold its pontiffs 
from formerly retractioj those principles 
which the pride, or t power, or the 
ignorance of an InnocenJHa.^ Wa jGregory 
had imposed upon the world, xvc^ might 
well compound for their becoming mat¬ 
ters of silent omission upon their pait, and 
of generous oblivion upon ours; but when 
I advert to some recent events, I am al** 
most forced to doubt whether *1 have not 
been rather too liberal in giving them this 
credit. 1 See the order of the Jesuits restor¬ 
ed 9 after^all the expeiicnte of their inconor- 
patibility wifhr tlie various governmentiroC 
rope—.after having been expelled even 
fiom Russia—and afte. having been con¬ 
victed by the antipathy at the liuman race 
(if 1 may use the expression) 1 seethe 
present pope of opinion that the circum¬ 
stances of Europe call for the revival of 
their order. I sec them accordingly sent 
forth, and journeying alter tlic Transal¬ 
pine doctrine so congenial to their spirit, 
1 see them following its conducting light, 
and departing to vi^it Ireland, the house 
over which its star has stood. 

There was one circumstance more than 
any other which had induced me to give 
to the Catholic religion a credit for in¬ 
creased moderation. I mean its lute-born 
toleration for the diffusion of the sacred 
scriptures.—1 thanked it, if not for its co¬ 
operation, at least for its endurance of the 
efforts of that noble a^sociutioii, whjch> 
amidst all the glories of our country, will 
stand forth, I am convinced, in after ages, 
the brightest ornament of our tiraes,T—I 
speak of the Bible Society of Britain, 
whose spirit, like the ongcl desciibed in 
the Apocalypse, is now fl>ing through the 
midst of heaven,—having the cver),ii>ting 
Gob^el to preach to them that dwell upon 
the earth,—to every nation—and kindred, 
and4ongue,-—and people. Alas, Sir f 
I gave to that religion a credit which it has 
not deserved.—The candour and modera¬ 
tion which had disarmed even Portuguese 
and Sicilian superstition, have served 
to sharpen this keen hostility of Rome. 
In a pontifical letter, addFcssod^on, ttie 
20th d Junq last to the primate of Poland, 

I find the following deounciatiois of the 
Bible Society 

have been truly shocked at this 
most crafty device, by wbiqh the very foun¬ 
dations of religion are undcrmincd| and 
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having, because of the great inaportance than benefit would The 

of the isfubjecti conferred in council witn ihisdocument is muqliaoo Jong for re; 
our venerabrle bcethren. the cardinals of lioh here:-~u finally enjoins the'^ 


our venerabrle brethren, the cardinals 
the holy IJoman^ Church, we have, wit 


the utmost care a.^d attention, deliberated 
upon the measures proper to be adopted 
by our pontifical luthority, in order to re* 
medy and aboli^i this pestilence as far as 
possible. In <*1116 mean time we heartily 
coograliulatc you, venerable brother, and 
we commend you again and again in the 
Lord, as it is fit we should, upon the bingu* 
lar zeal which you have shown uiyier the 
circumstances so dangerous to Christianity, 
in having •denounced to the apostolic see 
this defilement of the faith so imminently 
dangerous to souls.-^-And although we 
perceive that it is yot necessary to cxi;itf 
hifti to activity who is making haste, since 
of your own accord you have already shovvif 
an ardent desire to detect and ovci throw 
the impious machinations of these inno* 
vators; yet, in conformity wij^h our office, 
we again and again intreat you, that what¬ 
ever you can achieve by power, provide 
lor by counsel, or effect by authority, you 
will daily execute with tlie utmost earnest* 
ness, placing } ourselves as a wail for the 
bouse of Israel.*' 

The Polish bishop, it seems, had de¬ 
served commendation, but the conduct of 
the archbishop of Maiines demanded a re¬ 
proof.—The following are extracts fiom 
another bull, addressed to tfic latter pre¬ 
late on the 3rd of September last.—“ We 
are worn down with poignant and bitter 
grief at hearing of the pernicious designs 
not very long ago entered upoti, by which 
the most holy books of the Bible are every 
where dispersed in the several vernacular 
tongues, and published, contrary to the 
most wholesome rules of the church, with 
new translations, which are craftily per¬ 
verted into bad meanings.—But we were 
still more deeply grieved when wc read 
certain letters signed with the name of 
you, our brother, wherein you authofized 
and exhorted the people committed to 
your care to procure for thcmselvesnnodein 
versions of the Bible, or willingly to accept 
them, and carefully and attentively to pe¬ 
ruse them.-—Nothing certainly could more 
aggravate our grief than to behold you, 
who were placed to point out the ways of 
Wgliteousbess become a stone of stumbling; 
for ydu ought carefully to have kepik in 
^icw what our predecessors have always 
prescribed; namely, that if ihd Holy Bible 
in the vulgar tongue were permitted every 
^heie without discriminatior^mDre injury 
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bishop “ to emulate, the example ot _ 

trious men which procured for them 
honour, and consider hpw he might iCprW 
bate these his deeds by a solemti dnd 
formal retractation.*' Such, Sir, are Ac 
sentiments of the see of Koitie 
time; and I know not in what they 
from those which it entertained in 
moments of the Aeformalion. * ^ 

An elaborate work, in four volunt^fT^ 
has lately isvued irom the pioi»& of thi^^ 
country, to which I shall now beg leave 
to diiccl your attention,*—**A Defehte pf 
the Ancient faith,** by Dr. O^dolphy. 
In general, I fefil as strongly as any pnb 
the injustice ofendcavouilng to affix Upob 
a large paity the sentiments of an indiVfi 
dual; but this ** Defence of the Ancipiit 
Faith*'comes attended by some ciredp;^ 
stanch wjnch entitle it to peculiar ctedff. 
Tije publication appears to have been dli^- 
approved of, andjts circulation prohibited^ 
by Dr. ffPoynter, the ecclesiostica) supe¬ 
rior of the author, * Dr, Gandolphy * |toMs 
us that **to this he submitted, expecting 
justice at Rome.*’ To Rome he accofd- 
ingly went, “ where his character carried 
him through every difficulty, and he re¬ 
turned with the approbation of his works 
by the proper authority, that authority 
without whose approbation the Pope him¬ 
self caiVhot publish.** This authority ,it 
appears, was the master of Sacred ThCd- 
logy, and the professor of the sacred Scrij^- 
tures at Rome. The former states, •* tl^it 
the author has undertaken to explain aud 
illustrate every point of doctrine whidll 
!ias given rise to controversy Jbetwefen 
Catholics and Pao^estants : and, as fkr da 
it is possible succeed, has rendered 
anicles of Catholic faith cleave 1 than tbe 
ight he adds, “ that after rigidly exa¬ 
mining the wholc^ composition, he is <&r 
from discovering any thing in it contrary 
to the piyre faith and doctrine of the Ca¬ 
tholic church. ‘ * 

The approbation of th<r other censor is 
jtill inoic decisive : he states, “ that the 
aulsaor has earned the war of controversy 
into the fortresses of tho enemy ; and im 
that land, once tbe fruitful parent of saints, 
has triumphantly raised the Catholic 
dard of victory ovey his discomfited, a§M 
confuted opponents; and declares that 

. ^—y " j ' —“ 

* Gahdolphy’a'Address to tb$ P 
LouduP) October 5, 1816*. 
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tnuIkipHed editions of this work^jlf:^ worthy 
CO be CBs^d in cedar and gold, will be,highly 
ftdv'antegeous to the CaU^oIic c|hurch.” 

' This work so sanctioned) exhibits such 
teoliments towards Rc^e, VueJi feelings 
towards our established church) and such 
hfopes and predictions of its downfah such 
slews of the j^ritish constitution,—as miglit 
induce a Protestant to pause before 
he could adnsit that principles like these 
can safely be adinitted into the guidance of 
our councils, and the enactment of our 
laws: Iti brdcr fully to appreciate these 
prlhcijfileS) it would be necessary to read 
whole Work; but the foHowpig few 
e^l^s may, at present serve, as speci- 
d^ns of ha spirit:—A Catholic 6nds not 
tttbre difficulty in assenting to any truth 
ibe church propose.^ to him as an article 
of faith, than he would in assenting to the 
ottil testimony of God himself.’—VoK i. p. 
429* The reformation was ** the sinfu] deed 
of lust, avarice, and pride.*’'*p-Vol. ii. p. 130. 
<’• An impious withdrawal from their 
mother church.*'—Vol. ,{v. p. 19. “Its 
able abject was to render religion^ less ad- 
YWp to the corrupt inclinalion^*^ of men.*’ 
Vol. iv. p. 23. With the exception 
of what the laws of decency and society 
inquire, the reformed religion has done 
wway every species of restraint, and the 
human soul is left by her more completely 
8l large in the moral than in the physical 
world. She is not more control ed by 
precept than the actions of the savage, her 
Own will becomes the only binding law.” 
^Vol. U. p. 220. Tlie errors of the charch 
wf England are elsewhere tepresented “ as 
the severest curse with which the Al¬ 
mighty visits the sins of the people. More 
tliercifulty does he pursue them with pcsti- 
teaccyfire, andsWord; anckyet on how many 
iniliions of our fellow c^tip^ects docs the 
divine justice thus secretly revenge itself.” 

i. p, 221. In the same place the 
^^Otestant bishop of Lpndon is not very 
indirectly represented as ** an emissary of 
Ikhe Spirit of darkness—a disciple of the 
fitther of lies.** Ibid. p. 222.—The Pro- 
COMant teachers^are charged with treason 
against God and religion, misprision of the 
jGaspel of .Jesus Christ.**—-Vol.iiv. p.^1. 

English clergy are designated as 
%t{%ari8aical doctors of the reformed reli- 
iv. p; 311. » Ye whited 

^alb j{iadjgnation b^ls wjtliin me, says 
the aut)ioi *4 as in the breast of saint Paul) 
God sfmil strike you.'’-^Vol. iv. ibid. 

tempbrai success 'of the oburch of 
Ej^and is oat^ideftd nitUiyally enough as 
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grievous aggravation of its spirit^aI o& 
fence. ^ The ecclqsiastical spoilhas beea 
already carried Off. The reformer is ele*- 
vated Co thoso same dig(\lties frpm whence 
he expelled the Catholief—VoL ii. p. 168- 

Protestantism is obseVved occupied in 
enjoying the spoils, awtt in ioBulting the 
memory of those from derived 

them.”—Vol. iv. p. 395. 

Some consolation, however, may be de*> 
rived from the approaching downfall of the 
establishment. The church of England 
and the {drk of Scotland have not yet sunk 
into total oblivion beneath the weight of 
time, like the leformed churclies of more 
early date; but if we reflect upon that ge¬ 
neral cry, tliat the church is in danger, 
wliifh has so often been raised, and the 
alarm cxcjted for their fate, we may edh- 
I elude that perpetuity is not a property that 
belongs to tliem.”—Voi. p. 201. Our 
Saviour is described as viewing the Eng¬ 
lish church, after having been once se¬ 
vered by the destructive hand of Bchisrr, 
with a hateful eye; as viewing the sickly 
sprouts which Issue from its fallen, crashed, 
and broken branches: as the branch can¬ 
not bear fruit of itseir unle.ss it abide in the 
vine, so this shall wither, and they shall 
gather it up, and cast it into the Are, and 
It shall burn.”—Vol* i. p. 369. “ The 
French Revolution was the child of the 
Reformation, and tlie^perfcct copy in po¬ 
litics of wlm^t the other had been in reli¬ 
gion. Similar character, similar means, si¬ 
milar pretexts, similar ends are discovera¬ 
ble in both, and both, like a raging tempest, 
shall convulse the world, and pass,”-—Vol. 
iv. p. 266. 'Hie establishment is elsewliere 
represented as jjcing now “ threatened to 
be razedJVom its foundation.’*—Vol. iv, p, 
4M. And we are then told that tbc 
principles of Protestantism render her un¬ 
equal to the contest, and she must either 
yield to the violence of these attacks, or 
again shelter herself under the immovable 
rock'of Catholicity She niiist either re¬ 
sign her hierarchy, or see it again united 
in communion with the Catholic church.’* 
Ill another part of the work we find a 
long land curious parallel between the au¬ 
thority of the Pope, and that of the king of 
•these countries, showing that as the prin¬ 
ciple of the king’s government is strength, 
so that of the Pope is truth.—Vol. up. 410. 
Thfi ati^hor’s views of the Briti.^Ji constitu¬ 
tion are thus expressed : — ** tn iWo points 
the Di'itish constitution is absolutely de- 
ftetiveflis a goVcrnni^t - first,' inasmuci^ 
as it leaves the head of it witliput the power 
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of acting for t1i6 gcti^l goo4 without the 
consent of a third paifty. ^ Secondly, by 
leaving the monai^cli occasionally depen* 
dent on the passions of the multitude. I 
have herein hinted that the monarch is 
likely to be the fountain of all that is good 
and wise, whilst the popular part of the 
government promotes all that is favourable 
to thg passions. Now one good and vir¬ 
tuous monarch is capable of reforming a 
whole kingdom, ifhp have the means in 
his power. Every nation, therefore, would 
have this chance some,time or other, under 
a regular monarchy. But a popular or 
represent'ative government will infallibly 
pull in the opposite direction, because it 
will always be influenced by the baser pas- 
sions.’*“--Vol. iv. f, Such, Sir* ifre 

amongst the tenets of a doctor of the 
nineteenth century, promulgated in the 
capital of the British empire, and,—in the 
opinion of Homan censors, “ worthy of be¬ 
ing cased in cedar, and in gold,”—But I 
have dwelt too long upon this topic. 

I know that many wish to see political 
power in the hands of the Catholics, from 
a conviction that it would naturally de¬ 
volve into the hands of their aristocracy, 
and that they would become safer leaders 
of the party than those by whom it has hi¬ 
therto been directed. I agree, Sir, in the 
opinion, that the Catholic members of this 
House would, in general, bo selected from 
the rooks of their aristnciacy, and no one 
is more thoroughly sati^^fied than I am of 
their loyalty, moderation, and good sense; 
but, 1 totally disbelieve that they would 
become the efficient directors of the great 
Homan Catholic party—they wquid, I 
have no doubt, be permitted to^ lead, and 
be hailed even by ^outs of applause ex¬ 
actly so long as they would pursue the di¬ 
rection in which they should be driven; 
but if they should desire to lay aside their 
separate character—if they should be con¬ 
tent to forget their distinctness as Catholic^ 
~if they should hesitate to move forward 
in the path of Irish Homan Catholic ag¬ 
grandizement, I am persuaded that they 
would be denounced by their followers as 
worse than Orangemen themselves—and if 
their clergy should happen to lend them¬ 
selves to the cr}', I see not how these 
leaders could refuse to follow the impulse 
they would receive. Nor is this» l^r, a 
mere picture of imaginatfon :—We nave 
a^en within these few years, lord Pingal, 
and others of his friends, the ^fpplauaed 
leaders of the body; but afterward, when 
they ventured to exprei^s a dissent from its 


we neen \Ttefit, 

by imputatioD, ‘br^md^d 

aod apostatcs—iiiid Q6;e tbeir Ic»aelMip 
expired. ^ Equaily (bunded ^etdity |ii 
the^ possibility wliich ^ have au^e^ted v 
their cler|y atsociating tbemselved witb 
the laity in the condemnatlbn of jAev 
aristocracy under such circumstanci^i Xu 
the last year, when the principal persOjfili 
of theic laity addressed the House qC Cpoy 
mons in a manner which in our opinions 
was so honourable to their moderatioair^ 
their petition was as I have said before, 
condemned by one Homan Catholic 
bishopifronf his^pulpit, while the vesy 
solution which was given to it by anotlict;, 
indicates still more strongly the authority 
which their church assumed in the ipal.- 
ter. The following is the acquittal pf 
petitioners, as published by X)r. Troy, tbp 
titular archbishop of Dublinthat uiai«> 
much as the petitioners in stating thpir 
readiness to admit and conform to regular 
tibns, confine such readiness to arranra- 
ments not incompatible with the priocifu^ 
of their religion, as they respect its^faith 
and diseijiline, he does not feel that they 
who have signed the petition, have meritoj^ 
his displeasure by so doing.*’ Now, it was 
known to all mankind, that the arrange^ 
irfent to which the petitioners referred was 
really the Veto which the Homan Catho¬ 
lic bishops had declared could not be ewb- 
mitted' to without incurring the guilt of 
schism—it is evident, therefore, that tbe 
saving generality of their expressions 4a a 
petition to ibis House alone preserved diem 
from the displeasure” of their eede^- 
tical superior,—while the plainer dedaea- 
tion of what bp and they equally hnew to 
be its meaninfi^ would have drawn down 
the weight oi^ tfmt displeasure upon.tlieir 
beads. 

The history of Ireland presents a ^ery 
remarkable inatapce of the lay aristocracy 
placing tbc head of tbo Ca¬ 

tholic party; of their strong desire to cul¬ 
tivate relatione of amity with Etsg- 
land;—of their incITrrlrJIt “tbo diapiea- 
fture*^ of their ecclesiastical authorUteai'^r- 
of theiacojasequent expulsion from pow^, 
and of the final desolation of Ireland, te* 


suiting from the metjsures that were pur¬ 
sued,—In the year 161 ?, when the Ir^li 
had succeeds^ in possessing thcmselvesrof 
the greater part of the country, a gcnoiatt 
assembly of Cajdmlic deputies, out 
the pfovinceshm the kingdom, waifSiini^ 
moom to Kilkenny. The 
foromtiODi and the outset of their proceeds 
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ji)gs, are ao similar to those oF the modern 
Catholic committee, that we must suppose 
the framers of the latter had the council 
of Kilkenny in their view. Like that coin 
mittee, it consisted of their temporal pcers; 
their bishops, and lay deputies, from the 
counties and towns of Ireland; and, like 
it, they openly protested, “ that they did 
not mean that assembly to be a parliament, 
but only a general meeting, to consult of 
an order for their own aftairs, until his ma¬ 
jesty s wisdom had settled the present 
troubles.*' The leaders of this council 
UiO lords Gormanstown, TaafFe^ Cas- 
tlehfi^on, Muskerry, and oth6rs, <nen of 
cultivated education, moderate talents, and 
a., sincere disposition to make peace with 
Lngkind on reasonable terms, and termi* 
nate the existing disorders. When tliis 
council had conduded with the lord lieu¬ 
tenant, a cessation of hostilities for a year, 
in the view of accomplishing withir^** that 
period, a lasting pacification, on the oasis 
q( OQocossions to the ^Catholics, their 
clergy cndeavouicd to prevent thiii recon¬ 
ciliation :—overborne ir, the general as- 
sjcmbly, they retired into a separSte synod, 
qud from thence declared, that they 
were bound in conscience absolutely, ex¬ 
pressly, and clcaily to set down in the 
treaty of peace, a special article for keep¬ 
ing in their hands such churches, abbics, 
and monasteries, as they were then in pos- 
sessiou of;” tliat is, of the Protestant 
churches, wliicli, m the rebellion of the 
preceding year, they had taken care uni- 
vaisally to occupy. In vain did the as¬ 
sembly depute tlieir speaker to reason 
with the synod, upon the consequence of 
treaty witli a condition so im¬ 
possible to he complied avith. The lay 
assembly now came to is^i^e with their 
church, and concluded peace witli Kng- 
laiid upon terms, to them sufficionly satis- j 
factory. 'J'he progress ^of ecclesiastical ' 
pretension becomes not"‘a little singular. 

Ip a new synod, the clergy pioceoded to 
declare, that all pcrfon<i wlio adhered to 
^^tejRoace, had Vmlafrd their oath of asso- 
c^tioo,. and were guilty of perjury ; they 
®Xcornmunlcatcd the CathoUc coni- 
m^sioners, who had signed the treaty, and 
' 41 who were instrumental in it; and a far- 
tberf .g^tcommunicaifon was fulminated 
agaip^^all vvho should\rcccivc or pay mo- 
the orders of the Catholic coun* 

t d against all soldiers who should act 
tbe^r .orders, 

was, this an empty demoDStration; 

^he terror of the raagistrdlcs and the su-» 


ptrstition of the soldiers reduced the cqun« 
cil to sue to this assuming priesthood; but 
they sued in vain,—the synod sei2cd' the 
persons of the Catholic lords, and other 
members of the council, and threw them* 
into prison;—they then proceeded, of 
(heir mere spiritual authority to appoint 
a new council of ecclesiastics and laymen, 
upon whom they could refy, and, com¬ 
manded that the army should be subject 
to their control. description of the 
extent of their success can be more com¬ 
plete than that which is given by art eye¬ 
witness, the Nuncio Rinuccini^ in his let¬ 
ter to the Pope;—The clergj of Ire¬ 
land/’ says he, ** so much despised by the 
Ormondists, were, in the twinkling of an 
ey;3,‘*masters of the khigdom; soldiers, 
ojjliccrs, and generals, strove vvho slioulh 
fight for the clergy, drawn partly by a 
custom of following the strongest side, 
and at lust, the supreme council being de¬ 
prived of alk authority, 'and confounded 
with amazement to see obedience denied 
to them, all the |)Owers of the confederates 
devolved upon the clergy.” 

Shortly afterwards, when the murder of 
the king and the usurpation pf Cromwell 
had thrown the duke of Ormond into the 
hands of the Catholics, and when, for their 
mutual defence, he himself, aided by all 
the nobility of their persuasion, was head¬ 
ing the Irish armies against Il/c English 
, usurper,—in this critical iunclurc, the 
I laity again besought their clergy to sup- 
poiL the lord lieutenant, or that the whole 
nation would unavoidably be mined. For 
this purpose, a formal letter was* addressed 
j to ihcnj, their answer to which was a so¬ 
lemn excommunication, vvheieby as they 
express it,‘ “ they deliver unto Satan all 
that should feed, help, or adhere to the 
I lord lieutenant, by giving him any subsidy, 
contribution, or intelligence, or by obey¬ 
ing any of his commands.” The imme¬ 
diate effect of this their reply, was to pa¬ 
ralyze all resistance to Cromwell’s invading 
armies, ajdto let in that full tide of deso-, 
lation which overwitolmcd them and their 
Hocks in oqe common ruin. 

ISir, it is,impossible to deny, that, frdtn 
the period of the Reformation ontfl thfe. 
middle of the last century, the melancholy 
liistory of Ireland exhibits two great pflf- 
ties: every thing British, and every .tning^ 
Protdstant, constituting tjie mm 
thing Irish, and every thing 
eluded ipvtjhc other ;r—and, ilie po^ii^O.n, 
of the land the price of combat between 
both. Hence aro^e the poUcy dfjQng- 
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land, to suj>pdrt what was called the Pr^- out exa^gerailoii, itate the Catlitltcf^ 
te^tant ascendancy as being, in fact, her amounting to ibur mjillonh* two bontih*^ 
tenure of the country. Hence also the thousand; that is, equal to one-half rt/tiH&f 

E enal ,co(le|-*hence (what ought not to united population of Exiglanil and Waloii 
e confounded with it),—the exclusion of In fine, th^ Catholics arc emphatically thfe 
Catholics from political power. During People of Irelanp,** 
the last forty years a new system has been Such, Sir, is the Catholic decIftriaUcna 
adopted, more suited to the spirit of our I quote from their statement of the p^Oftl 
timesfand to the better feelings of man- laws. In the same manner the numb^k^a 
kind. In abandoning the former policy, a of the ftotestants are depreciated in ctery 
very fatal error would, however, be coni- publication and nt every mecting.^Wha't 
nutted, if this country should be led so far is of yet more importance, it is sought? 
into the opposite extreme as to^ neglect to give them a bad name,-—it is sought 
the security, the maintenance, and, I will by everv eifprt to impress upon this couh^' 
say, the encouragement of the Protestants try tbar they are the oppressors of\hdr^ 
of Ireland. I fear. Sir, that it is the more peaceable and suffering countrymen. Feel- 
necessary to press this topic upon yoi^r at- mg it as 1 do, Sf the Utmost moment that 
ttntion, because I^hink I perceive a fefl- the House should be enabled rightly to 
iug in the minds of some persons in thfe estimate the Protestant character in 


country, that, as the Protestants have hi¬ 
therto been too much favoured, so that, 
for the future, they should be positively 
Repressed. ,I perceive aho* appearances 


land, may I beg your attention to the 
history or our origin, as well as to pUr*' 
actual, situation ! 

.When gentlemen are told that ode* 


in Ireland, too plainly indicating that equa- fourth of our population is Protestant, it 
lily is not the final term of attainment, but may possibly occur to them, that the te- 
that ascendancy is an object nbt altogether formation, proceeded in Ireland in* the 
out of Catholic contemplation. Hence same manner as amongst other nations,*—^ 
the disposition to magnify their strength ; that it made a certain progress amongSI 
hence, in th6 formal statement of their the people, and then was arrested. ' No** 
grievances we are told that in numbers thing can be more different from the tact 
they have prodigiously increased, and are —The reformation never made any pro- 
conlinually increasing, beyond example in , gress amongst the native inhabitants of 
any other country. Alread^^ they com-; Ireland. Ifyouwcrcto look merely th 
pose the far greater part of the trading and the Irish statute book in the reigns of 
manufacturing interests. The ogricultu- Heniy Sth and Eli?:abeth, you might in-' 
ral class, 80 powerful and intlucntial deed suppose that the separation oflre-^ 
throughout Ireland, is almost universally land from the church of Rome proceeded 
Catholic. They occupy the most valua- pari passu* with that of England, But 
ble positions, whether for commeiK:ial or during the reign of Henry, the reality of 
for military purposes; thb boldest coasts, the English sway extended but a/ew miles 
most navigable rivers, and most tenable from Dublin. ^ His highness’s rebels/' 


passes, the most fertile districts, the rich¬ 
est supplies of forage, the readiest means 
of attack or defence/’ They go oti to 
tell you that numerically the Catholics 
constitute full five-sixth parts of the Irlshi 


as they are eniphatically called in the par«' 
liamentary language of the day, were ifi 
the undisturbed possession Of almost the' 
whole island, ani^ it was to them a mat* 
ter of the utmost indifference what laws a 


population ; that compared with the mem- parliamqpt in Dublin might think proper' 
bers of the established church they are 

in proportion of at least ton to one,—a probably not oVer-rated In this estimate; 
proportion, be it observed, rapidly ad- ,but it will hardly be denied by any orte* 
vancing of late years. In every city, acquainted with the oountnr, that 
town, and village, their numbers more or Protestants in Leinster, Slunster, ana^ 
less prcpbrtdeipate. The open country is Connaught, are at le«st as numerous 
in tpeir almost exclusive occupation, the Catholics in Ulster. Upon such' 
Um gross population of Ireland at. this supposition, tl;e total number of 
dlijr, is moderately cstimateji by the most tants in Ireland would be coinmensuraljji^ 
Competent judges at five millions of inha- with the actya] ^population of Wstefepi^ 
bttsnt^** Of this minorber we m&y, with* province surely containing rather 

"T—r ——'~Tf - ^ fbyrth of the whole pOpulAtitItfof 

total populatfbn'* of Ireland is ;the island. ' 
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to enact. The generals of' Elizabeth 
cared but little for conversion, and the 
campaigns, by which they effected the 
final subjugation of the peo|»ie were not 
of a character to soften their feelings of 
hatred for the English invaders. Their 
conquest was completed without the Re¬ 
formation having advanced a single step ; 
no ray of that illumination, which in this 
country prepared the minds of men for its 
reception, had penetrated the thick dark¬ 
ness in which Ireland was buried, and it 
BtSl remains for us to inquire who and from 
whence are the Protestants of Ire^nd. 

Elizabeth had frequently inflicted the 
forfeiture of land as tho^ punishment of 
broken faith: but she changed only the 
proprietors, not the people,—the condi¬ 
tion of tho country was nothing altered, 
It was James who conceived the project 
of clianging the population ofn gre£ft part 
o£ the island, and of introducing n new 
race of men, who, from religion and their 
race, and the continual necessity of self- 
preservation, should for over be uttaclied 
to the interests of England. Jhe rebel- 
Kon of Tyrone had furnished an excuse 
for considering the province of Ulster as 
forfeited to the Crown, and James pro¬ 
ceeded to fill it with English and Scotch 
undertakers. It was an age of foreign 
adventure,^the establislunent of colonies 
was peculiarly the fashion of tlie day, and 
thousands who would otherwise have emi¬ 
grated to the rising settlements of Ameri¬ 
ca, preferred the less remote plantation 
which was thus offered. In a little time 
the northern province assumed a new as¬ 
pect-—the settlers imported with them the 
habits of previous civilization. The Irish 
tenures of tenancy at whJ, aggravated by 
being also a tenancy in conrmon, contain¬ 
ing in themselves a perfect antidote to im- 

E rovement, were laid aside. Freehold 
faees, form-houses, lew and industry, 
were every where introduced, and Ulster 
speedily presented a picture o? the re¬ 
sults of human James was pleased 

with ills success, and he was proceeding 
in the same manner in Longford, West 
i|teatb) the King s and Queen’s Counties, 
pnrts of Wicklow, Wexford, and Sligo, 
when death terminated his designs. These 
are the districts wliich, notwithstanding 
the wars and massacres that succeeded, 
have foam thenceforth continued the setts 
ofi^roteatantism in Ireland. 

I iamea did not intend to drive out tlie 
onciertt inhabitants altogether. On the 
isititraiy, he allowed them a certain portion 
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<}f the land for their fatnte habitetionf. Dt 
roust, however, be acknowledged, that the 
moawern were the conquerors thettiielvea 
-*-that the sword Was thrown into the 
scale, and that the e<fionisf 9 took for thern^ 
selves whatever was arable,plsin, or fertile, 
and allotted to the Irish their share abnost 
exclusively in the mountains.*—The dimi¬ 
nished numbers of the natives, reduced 
by their unparalleled losses during the cam¬ 
paigns of lord Mbuntjoy, and by the 
dreadfu^ fhmine which succeed, opposed 
no further resistance to these unwelcome 
intruders. They accordingly retired to 
the mountains, which wefo assigned to 
them; but they regarded the heretical 
rubbers with abhorrence, and* held them¬ 
selves in readiness for" exacting a bloody 
retribution. In 1641 they did exact it. 

The population of the Protestants in 
their fertile plains naturally increased with 
rapidity, whdst that of the Catholics in the 
mountains as necessarily diminished,— 
henoe arc we to account for the great ma¬ 
jority of the former at this day in the nor¬ 
thern province; a proportion in several 
places so great, that I could name exten¬ 
sive tracts in which there is scarcely a 
Catholic to be found. The line between 
the two nations has, in later times, become 



become labourers to the Protestants and a 
few Protestants have ascended into the 
mountains on agricultural or commercial 
speculations; but it is neveitfieless tnie, 
I speaking generally, that in the province 
I of Ulster, and mdro or less in the other 
countries which I have specified, the Pro¬ 
testant bolds tlie plains—-the mountains 
are inhabited by Catholics,—and the two 
parties are, in all the essentials which con¬ 
stitute the character of a people, still dis¬ 
tinct. The character of this Protestant 
yeomanry is peculiar and striking; with 
very^ little resemblance to that of their 
Catholic neighbours,—and yet not very 
like tho'nation from which they are deriv¬ 
ed if I might venture to express an opi¬ 
nion, nerhaps too partial on this subject, I 
should say they had improved'by trans- 

I ilantation, ar»d that no part of these ft- 
ands can produce a more indestrioua^ora 
more generous,—^ more intelligent Oml 
loysl population. The casual observer 
can easily distinguish these districts fiNMI 
those oj the West and South by their stt^ 
perfor*ifnprovemenf*~Let not this, how¬ 
ever, be too hastily assttmed as a eirctmi^ 
stance of disparagement to the 
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tite iMi«9>liad all the. ad* 

vfffU^ ot^wnkill Bad knowledge of tbo 
Qc^ly,iii 9 it|;)or 8 > aod^what U of moro cof^e* 
aueiiee.w^, .affen^ardS|,, by the religion of 
taeir c^tiyators, exempted from the bar* 
bariziog operation of the penal code* 

It 18 a part of the system to endeavour 
to bring these, people into discredit to 
repreaeiit them as, an Orange faction^ as 
loen leagued for uficoostitutional putposes, 
and thirsting for the blood of their Catho¬ 
lic fellQw*8ubjects» I deeply regret that 
we should have any distinctions of this 
nature wish vre had neither Orangemen 
nor RibbandmVn ? b’^t after expressing my 
regrets at th^ir exlstencet and my hopes 
that their own gQodsqnw will hnally^ex- 
lipguish them, 1 cfuinot therefore acqifi* 
esce in the unbounded miarepresentatioa 
that daily takes place upon this subject. 
The spirit of the nqrtliero Protestants, for 
Skgreat number of years, has appeared to 
me almost entirely defensive. ^ I can speak 
dh this poiut from some opportunities of 
observation, from a long knowledge of the 
districts to which such feeliogi are princi¬ 
pally attributed; and I can declare that 
among the very numerous trials which tlie 
unfortunate feuds of Protestants and Ca- 
tbplics have brought under my view, I 
can recoUect but .a single instance in 
which the AotestantB were the aggres- 


pulation assemblies w^lentti' 

^unarmed, In every ifiatance that Tht^ 
known must .dtlvbe . aware itawt 

^sily a pageant of thiV nature Ja con*, 
tinned, and with what difficulty * laidaside^^ 
Of late years these eKhibitions.aro eoir- 
sidered as studied insults by ihe€aih<dtos^ 
The ProtestantSi repairing unarmed to the 
places of assemblage, are"attacked by sua 
perior numbers,^tbey take refuge io^ a 
bouse,*’—they find arms there; the house 
is attacked aud shots are fired from withm^ 
On some occasions the Protestants res¬ 
cued by their fricmls, have sallied forth 
and reAUatod severely on the assaifants. 
Lives have thus been lost—and houses 
burnt,*T*-This ish shocking state of society 
—it is right, however, that the blame 
should duly be apportioned.—At the uaxi? 
assizes the Catholics arc indicted for tltir 
ribt, and necessarily found guilty of^ the 
miadegieanor; the rrotestants are prd* 
sequted capitally, and it is in vain to cx«r 
pect that any jurves will condemn tiicm to 
death, when it appears they were prevN 
ously attaq^ced^ * s* 

1 am sure, Sir, that it is the connnont 
feeling of every one whom I address to 
wish that the good sense of the l^otcstanta 
should voluntarily discontinue pnicessiooa 
and distinctions, which, however harmlcsw 
in their intention, produce so much prar> 


Such infinite misrepresentation has pre¬ 
vailed upon this point, that I hope I shall 
be permiued to describe the true nature 
of thea^e unfortunate dissensions- Ever 
since the battle of the J3oyiie, tins Pro¬ 
testant population has boen in tbo habit 
of its annual cogimeinorktion/, ' Their 
forefathers, who were coutuenporaries 
witli that event, saw in it the confirmation 
of the titles to two. thirds of the property 
of Ireland, which the Catholic parliament 
had confiscated ;t"- they saw, in it the re¬ 
versal of the attainder of two thousond five 
hundred Protestants, which tliat parlia- 
ipent had inflicted.t^and they saw in it 
their own preservation from a renewal of 
tlie scenes of 164sl, of which, their pro¬ 
vince had been the theatre, apd which 
many of them were old enough then to 
fccolloct at oyC'-wiines^s, . It ;was, in 
tb^r ppmioPi,.,a .day, much to be remeimr 
IjipfOd; and OB that day in each sucQfj^- 
almost tbe wbple. I^rotestant pb- 

■ .y . ... 

-■A'JJpm tb« ■Jatyj'r-tlio.ptopte 

MberWff*. pwrtidkiK^‘|S:i» the. pU 


ticaJ pfience; but I trust, that on die 
otlicr hand, no misrepresentation of their 
consequences will lead this house into tho 
dangerous mistake of considering tho Pro¬ 
testants, of Ireland in any other light than 
as Ihe surest stay of British power,^^-.tho 
firmcbt bond of (heconnexioo of tbeJlrkish 
islands in all time—past— 
to cprac. *. 

To preserve^tbis connexion through the 
medium of Catholic sentiment, ratbpr 
than of Protestant prqiondcranco, »ba^ 
been the generous aim of British poilicj^ 
now for nearly forty years, 'Within that 
Umc thc#penal eodo has boon abpiikh^, 
and the enjoyment of^^cn; civil privitege 
hos been , comraunicatecr:—if these /are 
qny Protestants who regret it, never wil) I 
share, in their feelings.—To tins, however; 
has been added the elective franchi-e— 
great practical participation in political 
power,—and it is now proposed to conui 
plele the experiment, and elfoct vast^ 
change in the constitntion. An intimeij^ 
union betwer'ii tfie esfablishcd cinirobtfikiidb' 
Ibp civirudministration bos since tlHi<eevo- 
Jiulioixboea.cnDs^ered as oue of 
ti«l priiiqfok^ We are 
(Z) 
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sbaiidon that mistaken doctrine, and to 
yiew ad accordance with our religious es 
tabJfsbment as no longer a necessary qua¬ 
lification for administering the govern¬ 
ment ; we arc henceforward rather to con¬ 
sider our ecclesiastical establishment as a 
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mfglit think that be was pr^arcd to go 
too far, while others might perhaps 
blame him for not going fiir enough. He 
would, however deliver his opinion, such 
as it was; it might possibly be a mistaken 
one, but he was sure that it was honest 


list of pensions ;-^to reduce the United 
Church of England and Ireland to the 
mere rank of a more favoured priesthood. 
Ail this may accord with the practical in¬ 
difference to matters of religion, which 
prevails in some other nations, but it has 
not hitherto been the Hritisii constitution. 
We are invited, Sir, to make this ^trial in 
the h*^ope that ambition will fic disarmed 
in propontion as power is brought within 
its reach—that desire will Ibe repressed by 
the nearer prospect of enjoyment—and 
that peace and good-will will be establish' 
ed in Ireland by undaunted preseverance 
in a course, which so far as it has bejpn hi¬ 
therto pursued has produced thti con 
trary results—We are invited to put 
our trust in the abstract gratitude of great 
multitudes, but to neglect the conciliation 
of the interests of the ecclesias/,ica] com« 
muuity from which their impulse is de^ 
rived.—We arc told that to bind that com¬ 
munity in any manner to the maintenance 
of the new order of things, by any of the 
motives of human conduct, would be a 
most unstatesmanlike proceeding;—but 
that for our safety we may adopt the hap¬ 
pier expedients of insulting its members 
the tender of degrading oaths,—or ir¬ 
ritating them by a peevish opposition to 
their appointmentsor we may look on 
at the domestic process of their assigning 
to each other their several ranks and sta¬ 
tions. These, Sir, are the securities 
which arc offered. For Vne they are not 
sufficient, and I enter my. protest against 
them. 

Mr. YorJee said, that it would not be 
necessary for him to trouble the House 
at much length; for the question at pre¬ 
sent, in his view, lay within r narrow 
<;bmpass. It apnejfcd to him to be now 
Arrived at such a point, that it was fit to 
decide it in one way or the other; and 
been so frequently and so'fully dis- 
and the general bearings of it were 
ad Veil understood (lin the House at least), 
thaVever^ gentleman must be prepared 

,g|^ opinion opon it, and to 

prpn^ce his verdict;—that he, for one, 
ijA‘^epared to pronounce his own; but 
apft. must be a sort of special verdict, lie 
afraid riiat it would not be in his'i 
l^wer to satisfy either party. Sonic 


and sincere. 

The great difficulty he had always 
found in the way of bringing this question 
to a satisfactory result, was i/is/omgn'rw- 
^fluence; and no consideration could pos¬ 
sibly induce him to yield in any material 
degree td tlie petitions of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, but the prospect of -security to the 
Protestant establishment from such an in¬ 
fluence. When this subject was before 
tlie Pouso in 1SI3, and when ho before 
hid occasion to deliver his sentiraenfa 
upon it, we wer^ engaged in war with 
almost the whole of Europe. Almost the 
whole of Europe was then under the coti- 
trol of our most dangerous and inveterate 
enemy, to whom the pope himself was not 
only a subject and vasssal, but personally 
a close prisoner. It was therefore in his 
judgment, a period in which the subject 
could not be discussed with ahy practical 
advantage whatever; it was impossible at 
that time to open any negociation, or to 
come to any understanding with the pope^ 
on the arrangements it might be proper 
to make with the Homan Catholics of this 
kingdom; and it might be recollected 
that lie had uniformly been of opinion, 
that the question never could be finally or 
satisfactorily decided without the inter¬ 
vention of the pope in someway or other. 
—When he spoke of the inter\'cntion of 
the pope, was it because he considered 
the judgment o( the holy see of any im¬ 
portance whatever in the arrangement of 
any legislative measure, within this em¬ 
pire ; where it was the province of parlia¬ 
ment to make the law, and the duty of the 
Roman Catholics (as of every other body 
of subjects) to bow in obedience to it? 
God forbid! No; he did not appeal to 
papal authority (which, in his conscience, 
lie believed was neither founded in history, 
or in religion, or in reason), Co justify his 
own sentiments, or give validity to the 
determination of the legislature; but the 
persons with whom we had to deal were 
unfortunately of a very different opinion; 
they bad delivered up their coosekmem 
to the pope; and the House would find- 
that they could not treat successfiriljr 
with the Homan CatlioU^, unleas they 
took the pope' along with them. For it 
might happen (as it hod done before), 
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that if the OatboIicB here were willing fection on' the subject, of security* 
acquiesce in any measure of security pro- ''’material point was, that the appointmi^ 
posed for the Protestant establishnjient^—tr to bishopricks should be natiun^y su^ 
ibr instancb) in the form of the oath or of stantiali and independent of the see 
the royal Veto,—the pope might ultimately Rome; and he was surprised that tlia 
reject it; and declare that no good Ca- Irish bishops, in particular, had not sooner 
tholic could properly submit to such an recourse to the principle of domestic no¬ 
arrangement; and in this case, the bu- mination. If he understood the pe^ 
sineswould go backwards, and we should titioners correctly, they offered thot their 
have to begin it over again. It was there- clergy should swear, that they would npt 
fore highly importaiU that tin's personage ' elect any person to be a bishop but 
should be placed in such circumstances of the king’s natural born subjects, of pur^; 
as to render it possible to enter into somi morals and approved loyalty, and in 
negociation with him, with a view to a fa respects proper to fill the office; and ho, 
voarable and practicable result; and fortu for pnej shduld expect that the election^ 
nately there was at present an opening whether capitulaf or otherwise, should be 
for this, which did not exist when the c|ues- fair, not too numerous, and under due re-^ 
tipn was agitated before. At lids inomehi gulutions; above all, it was essential io 
our great enemy w^as overthrown, he his view of the subject, that the pojpe^ 
trusted, never to rise again ; a most glo- should bind himself unequivocally to con-, 
rious and salutary peace had been con- secrate or institute the person so elect;ed 
eluded for all Europe, and the pope was and jlrescnted to him, as a matter 
T\owsui juries bis holiness w&snow resid- course; and it would be still better if luf 
i8g quietly at the Vatican, perfectly master holiness could be brought to agree ftrially 
uf his own actions, and there was now to delegate his supposed power of institu- 
cvery reasonable facility of opening tion in Ireland, to* the four titular arqh- 
Buch a negocialiou with him as might be bishops orthat country. If this plait oT 
advisable, in the same manner as with domestic nomination should be adopted, 
any other independent potentate. In for- he would feel inclined not to object to it; 
*^^**^y giving his opinion upon this subject for he never was one of those who con* 
he had always said, that he thought it sidCred the adoption of the Veto (as it was 
could only be usefully taken up when the called) as sisme non, as he could con- 
pope was master of hitnsel^ This was eive that in some respects it might not 
iiow the case; and no person could therefore unfairly be deemed objectionable. If 
ju«itly accuse him of any inconsistency in he Jo/eign influence ^nd foreigri intei;*. 
Ill’s sentiments, position, in this instance, was taken away 

The question, then, appeared lo or rendered merely minuterial, and the 
stand on more favourable ground, with lomination.of Roman Catholic bishops in 
respect to any communications that plight rdand was rendered purely national, he 
bo necessary with the •holy sec; it was not inclined to forbode more danger 
also appeared to jstand more fsfvourably o the church establishment from^it, than 
with respect to the petitioners themselves, roni the mode long since authorized and 
Firsts they stated that they were now wil- pursued in Scotland, where the ministers 
ling to acquiesce in the form (at least in the fthe kirk were, as he understopd, elected 
substance) of the oath proposed in the bill or appointed from among themselves, 
of 1813* If, then, they were ready to vithout any inteilSrence whatever on Ihb 
abide by (hat oath, and if the pope would part of the government, 
authentically declare that it was juch an There tras a third point, which was also 
oath as a lloman Catholic might copsci- material, in his opinio:i#)>Mlh reference to 
entioasly take, so far as the security of an securitjs but which was not taken notice 
oath went, he would be satisfied with it, df in th^ Roman Catholic petitions; he 
The Becond point was the nomination of tneant that of the regium exequaturi 
the bishops. As to this, it was certainly or regium placilum; that is to say, 
essential, in, his opinion, to take away from an admission of the Vight of the Pro-^ 
the pope the yirtual nomination of the testapt govermnent to inspect all bulls^^ 
Soman Catholic bishppa ia this kingdom; rescripts, and other documents coming froiQ''> 
wlmshpr this was dqne Iby (what was Rome, previous to publication, and of a|p; 
commonly called)^ the Veto, or otherwise, ihorizing it (except in such cases as nhSgM 
did noi Seem to hjafso material, provided relate merely to points of conscience 
the arrangemoot was lijtely to give full satii|f<* the same manner as in all the oth|^ 
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4 )T Europe. Catholic or i)on-^atliolic; as 
m9 prov^ by tl\e report of tlie committee 
in the last session. He did not imagine, 
however, that any rational lloman Ca- 
ibolic could object to such a provision of | 
eecuiity; to which be. for one, at least, 
looked i'orward as an ensciUtal part of any 
jorrangenient that was to be entered into 
upon this most important subject. 

It was now material to cun^ider what 
eec.urity there was that such a negociation, 
if entered into with the see of Home, would 
produce such results as lie deemed to be 
indispensable; and whut chance there was. 
jtl^ate^uch a negociation would be ^ttepded 
.cwjth any success whatever. As to this he 
would siy, that whetherdt was thought 
best b} those wJio conducted this measure 
to proceed by way of bringing in u bill, or 
by resolutions in the committee, he was 
fnost decidedly of opinion, that no measure 
ought to be Buifered to take efleett wilh- 
fout the most authentic information from 
liomc on the three points mentioned, viz. 
ihe oath, the nomination of and 

the rvgiuvi placilum ;* namely, that the 
poj/O had <1 greed to sanction the arrange* 
merit ill these respects substantially and 
satisfactorily, if not in hu e x<.rha. Without 
this, he would not proceed one step in 
jSnal legislation on this subject He un¬ 
derstood the itoninn Catholic bishops had 
offered, themselves to apply to the c**urt of 
Home, and to endeavour to obtain its sanc¬ 
tion : but for his part, he did not approve 
of this, and he did not choose tiidt the 
Roman Catholic bishops should approach 
their lord and master, the pope, on this 
occasion, with cap in liancl, and waiting 
attendance at tlio door of tlie papal mUi- 
chambe^ in the form supplicants; he 
^ould have the negociations fairly and 
ppenly carried on in a regular niiinner. by 
those who administered his majesty’s go- 
yernnient,and if necessary, a clause might 
bo introduced to authcFrizc such an inter- 
jCOurse, as being expedient towards pro- 
l^ucing a final and satisfactory adjustment. 
^Rut in any ca£ifi.j*Jiether the House chose 
proceed by bill or by resolutions, it 
to he a 6ine qu^ to providi!; 
,.|£«t-)the measuie should have no effect 
until a .^atUfactory and authentic 
,4f|^ratiop had bcAi obtained from Home; 

on this, the Hnal adjustment should 
fie .raa^ absplut^y and uciequivocally to 
dpQppdy to the probable success of mch 
he tiiought the po^x' was, at 
mom^nt^ so situated, with respect to 
jWd Qvhed if so much in 
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(A)int of gratitude and proper feeling, that 
sanguine hopes might reasonably be eiv- 
tertained of a favourable result; and in 
any case, the onui would be thrown upon 
the see of Rome'itself; and it would be 
seen, whether./when tbc British parlia¬ 
ment had done all that it was in its power 
consistent with the security of the Pro¬ 
testant establishment, to bring this<fnatter 
to a happy conclusion, and in a manner 
on the whole likely to be satisfactory to 
the Roman Catholics themselves; the 
pope hitoself would interfere to prevent it; 
and by his own act to deprive his faithful 
flock in these realms of the beneflts and 
advantages, which they had so long ear¬ 
nestly souglit for, and would seem to be 
on the point of obtaiiung for themselijps 
^nil their descendants. 

Upon these grounds and on these prin¬ 
ciples, Mr, Yorke said, that he would be 
ready to go into a full consideration of this 
important subject; and thus by some 
might be accused of going too I'ar; blit 
if the measure was to be proceeded in, he 
was apprelKjnsivc tliat by others ho should 
not be found ready to go far enough. He 
would, however, be ready to go as far as 
he could ; and would not stand upon tri¬ 
fles, but there never had been a chance 
of the Roman Catholic claims being ac¬ 
ceded to. without sonic exceptions ; some 
exceptions had been originally proposed; 
and bome exceptions he would undoubt¬ 
edly require. He « ouUl be ready to ad¬ 
mit Roman Catholics to a participation of 
privileges, and into almost all offices both 
civil and military; but he would fairly 
own,^at once, that he should find great 
difficulty in satisfying himself as to the 
propriety of admitting them into the eiH- 
ciept offices of tlie state, but most parti¬ 
cularly into seats in parliament* The con¬ 
stitution of this country was esvsentially 
Prote-stant; which implied, undoubtedly, 
not ,only a Protestant king, but a Protes¬ 
tant parliament, and a Protestant adminis- 
tiation. He would freely «idant, however, 
that this principle in its full extent, hud a 
direct reference to the real dangers which 
mig^t threaun the IVotestaiit establish- 
meiiC; and that if there were no longer 
any teal dangers, the principle could no 
longer be curried to the >ame extent, >But 
great as was his difficulty with, 'respect to 
a;<hnitting Roman Catholics to the high 
efficient offices under the Crown, it was 
much greater with respect tp seots in par- 
Iianacnt; and pai:ticpler|v, to seiats in the 
House of ConunoiAffL /^t even on this 
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point, he would frankly declare, tbat^if; 
the Roman Catholicft of Ireland were Uke! 
those of the samie persuasion in almost 
every othhr part of Europe, he should 
have much less hesitation in admitting 
them to a full and unrestricted participa¬ 
tion of all privileges; but with all possible 
regard and afiection for his Roman Catho¬ 
lic countrymen, he was compelled to say, 
that he unudbctedly thought the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland at this day, some of 
the most bigotted Roman Catholics existing 
in the world. They were in this respect, at 
least two centuries behind those in Franco 
and Germany; he did not mean in scholastic 
literature,—for in that, he thought they 
nnght equal, perhaps exceed, their con¬ 
tinental brethren.# He would even go ftr- 
ther, and say that if they were like tbc 
generality of the Roman Catholics of 
England, he should not feel so much ob¬ 
jection to their unrestricted admission.— 
He, for one, bad never felt any serious re¬ 
pugnance to see the Howards and Talbots, 
the Cliffords and Aruudels; or the Plun- 
kets and Barnewalls from the other side 
of the water, sitting in tbc House of Peers; 
but he was sorry to say a great proportion 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ap¬ 
peared to be of a different description; 
and he could not help dreading to open 
the doors of the House of Commons to. 
tliein; for if such were the case, he could ; 
not divest himself of the apprehension, i 
that in no very long space of time, nearly 
the whole of the representation of Ireland 
would become Rom.m Catholic; and that 
the consequence w^ould be the formation 
of a formidable Roman Catholic party in 
parliament, directed to Views and purpo¬ 
ses which he did not like to contemplate, 
and to which he would not now allude. 
He was not however disposed to insist on 
this objcciion with perfect confidence, 
because he would wish to be guided by 
the opinions of the gentlemen wh(3«sat ig 
the House for Ireland; who must know 
the real state of that country, and thq 

1 )Vobable effects upon it much better than 
1 C could do: and he could by no mcans^ 
imagine that those gentlemen, many of 
whom were descended from those who 
had established the Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland, would aeree ’ to any measure 
which they thought likely tc be ultimately 
injurious to those interoals, and to that 
establishment, to which they were bound by 
^0 many ties.—But whatever mfght prove 
to be the ultimate^difierence of sentiments 
respecting the final arrangement (whic;b 
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was not a€ present under considerat{bii)i 
it seemed to be allowed ofi ail hands, that 
it was dmost impossible that the present 
state of things could continue much lon^ 
ger; in which it was obvious that so many 
and sucfi great anomalies existed,—for 
instance, the Rpnian Catholics of England, 
were not now on the same fooling as the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. There wdre 
many situations, both civil and military, to 
which Irii^h Catholics were admitted, frotH 
which the English were excluded. This 
surely ought not to continue to bo the 
case. lie could not but consider that the 
present wa^ the proper time to examine, 
and deliberate upon, this most important 
subject, when wc were in a stale of pro¬ 
found peace. It was iihpossible to say 
how long such n favourable state of affairs 
might last; and if the present opportunity 
were lost, it might not be easy to find 
8uch*another. 

Mf. Yorke concluded by expressing bU 
wish, that the dcliberntions of the House 
on this^impoitant occasion, might prove 
fortunate and prosperous to the common¬ 
wealth. *It was his earnest itUh^and 
prayer, that they might tend to the healing 
of our unba])py divi.sions, and to the re¬ 
conciling one to another in the bonds of 
brotherly love and charity, all the inha¬ 
bitants cf this magnificent and flourishing 
empire; who would be too happy, if they 
were Capable of knowing and valuing as 
they ought, their own inestimable advan¬ 
tages and blessings. But alas i this is for 
from being the case; and it would seem as 
if we iiad^bcen disengaged by Providence 
from our terrible and long protracted 
foreign wavs, only that we mjght have 
leisure, not pcarhaps to turn our arms 
(though tl>erc have been lately pretty 
strong symptoms of this* too), but'dur 
hatred and animosities against ourselves. 
To a certain extent indeed this has ^vev 
been tlie fate of*all free states; but more 
particularly of Britain; and it is to Britain 
that th^ sentiment which Livy ^as put 
into the mouth of HiAVliWhl, appears to be 
more particularly applicable than to any 
other country whatsoever. Nulla magna 
civitas diu quiescere potest; si hostein 
forisnonhabet, dbmijinvenit; utprccvalida 
cwpora ab externis'causis tuta viden- 
lur, suis ipsa vlribas onerantur.” It 
seem indeed, &a if thk st'l/^ormenHng 
position was^ annexed by Provide]tltje‘’tU 
this rfatibiip kS \a counterbalaucd 
otherwise inCalcrable prosperity { hm: |lo 
reduce it 'within the coaiiMD ttbrtni 
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liniits of the felicity, perhaps of the dura¬ 
tion, of other states. Be that as it may 
(though one may be allotted to hope, 
that general conciliation and good will, 
may be the elTcct of this measure), yet, 
the greater part of the House has lived too 
long, and ha^. had too muqh experience in 
affairs to entertain very sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of so desirable a result; but still the 
House ought to use its bejJt endeavours to 
produce it. If all cannot be satisfied, if 
all opinions cannot be reconciled, Jet that 
at least be accomplished which may appear 
the best calculated to bring about a con- 
duaion so salutary and propKiouit. Let 
this House do that which upon the whole 
may appear to be, most riglity and most wise, 
and most just, and then let satisfaction and 
contentment follow after as they may. 

Sir J, C, lljppisley, after some prelimi¬ 
nary observations on the general question, 
adverted to the proposed measure of do¬ 
mestic nomination, by which the pope was 
to assent to a choice limited to native 
prelates. Whether such choice originated 
in the chapters of the^ second order of 
clergV, or proceeded from thJJ Roman 
C.athojJC prelates exclusively, as had been 
the general usage, was a question with 
which he thought government should not 
interfere; but be maintained, that in coi5- 
foi'mity to the established principles and 
practice of what might be said to compre¬ 
hend nearly all the nations of Europe, the 
Crown ought to have a decided negative in 
either case, upon all such nominations, 
lie^was not himself apprehensive at the 
present day, of the undue exerc'se of the 
assumed prerogative of the sec of Rome, 
in maintaining^ her own negative upon the 
postulations or the national Roman Catho¬ 
lic cjprgy. During the last and present 
pontificates, thaP prerogative had been in¬ 
variably exercised with the most favour- 
able disposition towards the British go^ 
vernment. The apostofic vicar of the 
middle district (Dr. Milner), in his own 
j^^on afforded a notable example of these 
.it postulated thrice 

clergy of the district, and 
^negatived by Rome; but i^ was in 
tM,. persuasion tliat the choice was not 
coi)roirb;iable to the ^inclinations of the 
a jdvernment.as soon, however, as 
??.* that no preju- 

dic^ dbwped against him on the side of 
fcc received bis institution 
pfflE'.Wpme: bqt we muslt nevcrtiieless 
iO!^: back Co other times, and guard 
against the requrrcnce of similar evils. 
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An hoimurable member who spoke of the 
calamities incident to the great rebellion 
in Ireland, in the time of the Stuarts, iiad 
not stated that the great impelling mover 
of the chief part of them, was the papal 
nuncio Rinuccini, whopresided in the great 
council of Roman Catholics, who com¬ 
manded their armies, and resisted all at¬ 
tempts towards pacification. ^ His e«com- 
muniration followed, and the result was 
the defection of rhe greater part of the 
priesthood, and of the army, from the 
cause oC the Catholics best afibeted to 
peace. The condemnation of the oath of 
allegiance by the nuncio Ghilim in later 
times, might have produced as great evils, 
if IreJaril had not been’ better protected 
thwn* ill the preceding(»ccntury. It was 
against such assumptions of the delegates 
of the Roman court, nitherthan Against the 
abstract doctrines of the of Rome, that 
every nation had. at sooie time or anotiier. 
attempted to fix their barriers, and none 
more sedulously than those who professetf 
the religion of Rome herself. Sir J. H. 
here adverted, at some length, to titc 
report of the select committee on the regu¬ 
lations of Catholics in foreign states, in 
which he had presided, which some ill- 
advised Catholics attempted to calumniate, 
and to impose a belief that it was a garbled 
compilation, selected wholly at the will or 
caprice of Sir.J. H, him&elu To this end 
Dr. Milner had circulated a remonstrance, 
addressed to the members of parliament, 
in the name of the Roman Catholic bishops 
of Ireland ; and Mr. Lingard, a clergyman 
of the Roman communion, had aUo made 
an effort to weaken the aulhorily of the 
same report, by*' representing that the 
interests of the Catholics of the united 
kingdom, were not to be governed by tho 
inapplicable authority of other states. Sir 
J. H« asserted, that the documents were, 
chiefly, the faithful transcripts of tho 
fcvera) dispatches of his majesty’s diplo¬ 
matic ministers, transmitted by the orders 
^f governpient; and their external evidence 
would best speak for tliemsolves. Ho 
wotdd only add on this head, that Mr. 
Lingard. as well as Dr. Milner, bud been 
an advocate for that interference of tho 
Crown, which he now so strenuously de¬ 
precates, having drawn up a plan, differing, 
as he himself avows, in a very small 
degree, from that of sir L tL Such gla¬ 
ring vacillations could little serve the causo' 
of the claimants, or traaquilJizc tlie;^9atioa 
at large. An hon« medlbor.{M(r.'Foster) , 
has. insisted much on the works oC Mr. . 
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Gandolphy, as presenting a mcist revolting never concede father. It was unhie- 
statement of the doctrine and discipline of cessary for him to trouble the House Wilb 
the church of Rome,--and that they lied a repetition of his opinions On this subject; 
been approved by the licensing tribunal of he had long stood committed upon tliem 
the see of Rome. The fact, however, was, with the House and the public, and should, 
that Mr. Gandolphy’s Exposition of Doc- conformably with all his former votes, now 
trine and Discipline, stood reprobated by give his voice for going into a committee* 
his episcopal superior in London, before it Sir Hdnry Parnell had to thank ihd 
wasItrid before the Roman tribunal; and right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke), who 
though it was equally certain he had had spoken on the utlicr side of the 
attained an approbation of his work, from House, for his very valuable, cordial, and 
the Roman licensor of the press, it was conciliating speech. He hoped to be able to 
siimost immediately discovered, that no satisfyhim,thattheCatholicswercperfcctly 
adequate ,examination of it had taken willing tpdo all those things which the right 
place, and the officer of the see of Rome hon. getUlernan required should be done, 
was censured for the incautious manner as the conditions on which he wquld give 
by which he bad permitted such a \^ork them his support. In doing so, he should 
tet go forth under im nominal authority, at the same time be able to refute the os- 
The work also stands censured here; and | sertion of an hon. member who spoke from 
the writer suspended from his spiritual 'the second bench (Mr. Foster), that there 
functions, till lie makes an adequate re* was nothing new in the proposed plan of 
traciation of his errors* Adverting again to 'dfbmesiic nomination. But before ne pro¬ 
file several documents of thel-eport of the ceedeu td do so, he wished to say that the 
select committee, which, sir J.lLobserved, statement of the hon. member concerning 
had procured much reputation at the the number of coadjutor bishops in Ire- 
several courts of the continertt, and was land, was^ altogether incorrect. TJjere 
considered as a most useful text book in were at present only three in Ireland, all 
their pending negociations with the court of whom had been appointed, as the prac- 
of Rome; he added, that whenever par- tice was, because the bishops were tnem- 
liarncnt seriously lent itself to a tasx of selves unable, from iniinnities or age, to 
sweeping away those glaring anomalies, discharge their duties. In order to un- 
wliich, in reference to this subject, were derstand exactly the proposed plan of 
spread through our statute* books, this domestic nomination of all future bishops, 
report would be found the surest and it was necessary that the House should 
safest guide to adequate legislation. As know the proceedings which now took 
the law stood at present, anomalies of the place for tilling a bishop’s see when vacant, 
most condictory nature, met us on every The bishops of the province in which he 
side. In Ireland, where the Catholic in was situated, assembled together, and 
proportion to the Protestant population, having consulted with the priests of the 
was at least three to ohe, tliq elective vacant diocese, named those persona as fit 
franchise, which was certainly an instru- to he chosen by'the pope for the new 
ment of much political power, was con- bishop. It had been nearly the constant 
ceded to the Catholic, together with the practice for tlic pope to choose the person 
capacity of holding the greater proportion whose name stood first upon the list, biit 
of civil and military offices. In England, there was no Iaw \o compel him to do $0.; 
where the Catholics are not a twenty- he hacl, in fact, in some few instances, ap- 
fourth part of the general population, those pointed % person not recommended by tne 
franchises were withheld from them under L bishops of the provineg^^d l]fce possessed ' 
an apprehension of the danger of conces-1 tlie power, if he chosetST exercise St', of 
siou; and in Scotland, the Catholics by | appointing even a foreigner to be an Irish 
taking the same oath as in England, were bishop. Ht was to exclude the possibility 
capacitated to hold every office in common of any sucli proceeding, and to 'i;ender all , 
with the members of the establishment, future appointments ctitirely tbe 
Such inconsistencies was very little credi- ments of the Catholic Irish priests ^ 
table to our muuicipal code, and lordly ^ bishops, that it. Was now'proposed ih^t 
called for revision. On tins question hfe i pope should issued concoraat, by 
should unite - with those who called 1 he should bind Ijfmsclf to appoint 
fi>r inquiry, and inquiry alone was now' son tobe'a blshod in Ireland, ^ 

asked. Without the strongest guards Qbd' a person as'shomd be in the firsr pia&^ 
securities for the establislnnent, he should elected by the Irish clergy theidselves; "It 
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was proppscd^ by. th^ Cat^ic. ibialiops liMi^rlo been confioed to^ tbe hisfao^ u£ 
tlicDis^lvca, to have the following provi*- the, provioee,' to the .exoimion ^ or ^ 
sioiis inserted in every, bill :***• second order of the clergy. The difler^ 

Provided, and be it hereby enacted^ once in fact between the presdst system 
tqstl no UoQian Cathcdic clergyman or and the proposed one was this, that nonr 
qther person, shall be permitted to exer- foreign influence might by possibility pre-» 
ciso any oiiice or function of a Homan vail in tlie appointment ot'bishops, where- 
Catholic bishop in any church or congre- as by the plan of domestic nomination it 
gation, who is not a native of his majesty s was completely shut out. As t«r*'^lhe 
dominions^ and who is not elected to that Veto, whether or not this was preferable 
office by lie^c and sworn subjects of his to domestic nomination was a fitter subject 
majesty, resident in this united kingdom; for discussion in a committea of the House, 
and who shall not, in addition to the oath where all the details of both plans could be 
of allegiance, have taken the following minutely examined. All that the Catho* 
oath ^ ^ lica now asked of the House was, to grant a 

,, A» H., do swear, that 1 will not committee to make this inquiry, to have 
elect or concur to the election of any per- their cose considered by the House, and to 
soil to the office and functions of a Roman lev if be thoroughly invtstigated, whether 
Catholic bishop, whom I do not conscicn- there existed any reason for longer cohtt- 
tiously believe to be a loyal and faithful nuing the penal in operation against 
subject of his majesty, and of a peaceable them. The hon. haronf>t concluded by 
demeanour and disposition: and I ^wc(h'; '*sa}ing, he sincerely hoped the House 

tporoover, that I will not attempt, eitlwr would not sfltfer this opportunity to be 

by. open force or secret fraud, to subvert lost, of forwarding a measure so essential 
or injure the constitution or the Cifttablish- to the best interests of the empire* 

iqjent, either in cliurcili or state; or to Mr. Webber said, that be felt it bis 

alte^ the settlement of propefty in this most painful but most bounden duty to 
kingdom, as it has been fixed by law ; and give to the motion of the right hon. gen« 
that, if, by any conversation, eorrespon- tleman his most decided opposition. No 
dence, or other means, 1 should discover quahficutiuns, no system of arrangements 
or justly suspect that any other person is that have been or could he devised, could, 
attempting or contriving to do the same, 1 in his view of the question, in the least re¬ 
will, without delay, make it knowu to his move or mitigate the enormous mischiefs 
luqjesty’s government.’^ which in his conscience he believed must 

As the pope had communicated his necessarily attend the success of the pro- 
readincss to give his consent to this plan posed measure. He therefore had little 
of electing the bishops by a larger number to say on the subject of those arrange* 
ofeJer^ than had hitherto been concern- ments, which, strangely to him, had been 
ed in the nomination, and also to grant the thought worthy of so much consideration, 
npcessary, concordatum to bind himself to He objected to tiiem as utterly vain and 
give institution to the person so elected, illusory, and therefore as aggravating th^ 
all possibility of foreign in^ucnce in the dangers which they held out, a delusive 
appointment would be coinpietely exclud- appearance and promise of guarding 
ed, and the selection of a proper person against. Of those proposed, namely, the 
would be secured by' the oath just men- Veto and Domestic Nomination, which 
tjoued. Every thing therefore whicfli the ,had been so gravely argued on by the gen-^ 
riglit hon. gentleman had said he wished tleman who had preceded him in the de« 
to'i see adopted by the Catholics, they bate, they had each of them their dig- 
were ready do,*<3fi^cven still more, if in [ftinct grounds for reprobation, in addition 
thajregulations of the details for electing;’to the general objections which lay against 
thebishops, any thing should be proposed* them. The Veto would be the deliberate 
to render them more satisfactory. Under and express admission of the exercise of 
theses circdifiBtance8,it was not at all cor- papal power within this great and hitherto 
iMt for the hon. member on the second independent empire. It would be the ad** 
bmidrto say that there was nothing new mission of that power in the very instasicw ^ 
m^tfaia ^ jilan'of domestic 'nomination,— in which it had been resisted, even when 
beogna^ ac present the power of tlie pope the Roman Catholic was the esiablislie^' 
c«|||Ury enabled him to dppoint'ahy per- reltgtoivf and in direct contraveotioit Ut ^ 
pteased to a vacant see in Ireland, the statutes of provisdrs and pmoiukiiivi- 
lipkbecause the eleclibn of a bidiop has whidt Still rematn the forgOfteii or inault<» 
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ed lam cf the land. Domcsdc ^ nominS* however, have required and ibsisted on 
tion is as ol^ectionable in principle, and two points, which, though relikctantly, 
more objectionable and dangerous in prac^ have been conceded to them, namely, the 
tice» It wcmld establish a numerous cor* unqualified selection and appointment of* 
poration spread over the country, posses- bishops, and the inspection of papal bulls 
sing extensive powers, still more extensive and rescripts. But those conditions, which 
induenco, independent of and unconncct- in all Homan Catholic states are required, 
ed with the constituted powers of the and to all Protestant states are conceded, 
stat?^ecessarily dissatisfied, unless tlie even where an absolute form of govern- 
church establishment is to be conceded, ment renders such precautions less neces- 
and therefore under a permanent princi- sary, even those to this free Protestant 
pie of sympathy with the discontented >tate are denied, and at the moment too, 
and disaffected. To accede to that pro- when high and important privileges are 
ject would be to concede that patronage prayed for from your hands, 
to faction,* whic his denied to your Crown. 'J'hatlleniSl I should not advert to* but 
Of those arrangements, therefore, so in- to show what is the spirit of cogcilialion 
sidiously proposed as securities, 1 shall with which the^ unceasing demands for 
trouble you no moiss; but of the circunf- conciliation are accompanied. Submis- 
stances under which, in reference to them,, sion to this course of conduct, as to rac- 
this question is now brought forward, nacing petition before, 1 have heard re- 
therc is something to observe and mucl^^ commended as dignitied procedure. I 
to reflect on. Prom the folio vohuWe '^ufesi 1 do not understand such dignity, 
which the House has published on this To\ legislate without consideration of the 
sifbject, it appears, that evt*ry state, wlie- giddy desires or angry passions of any 
ther of Protestant or Popi^h communion, particular description of people, does be»- 
whethcr of a free, or absolute,* or mixed long to lecisJativc dignity, because 
form of government, have found it neces- longs to wisdom to do so. But that fs 
sary and indispensable to guard their inde- applicable only to subjects of general le^ls- 
pcndence against tlic encroaching spirit lation, affecting the whole community, 
of papal power, and the dangers which not to the extension of privilege to a par- 
ensiie from Jt. Those dangers arc of tw'o ticiflar portion of it. When such is sought, 
natures, rchuitius and political. until very fate times it has been consi- 

From the tirst, states that .are of l^o- dered that it should be sought with res- 
pish connuuuion, arc in a gieat measure poet, a£ least, to the legislature from 
freed. With that system, they are in which it was expected, and with good rea- 
some measure nlcntiiied, and when the son, for the manner in which privilege ia 
tempoiaJ encroaelnnonts of papal ambition applied for, may often indicate the spirit 
have not been directed against them, the in which it will be used. Shall we apply 
religious system was capable of begig a that criterion to the present case ? 
powerful support and aid tef their thrones, That it has been sought with eagerness, 
but still again>t the political dangers even with an unremitting importunity, which 
they were forced to guard. But states never before attended the constitutional 
not in connininion with the ^ec of Rome, pursuit of any other public object, 1 am 
in addition to the political dangers com- willing to overlook or excuse. If intetu- 
mon to all, have also to guard agaiust the I pcrance or clamour have proceeded ta 
dangers growing out of the religious sys- |nenacing and insulting demand, I must 
tern of popery; and it is manifest, that in I say that it was not with tiie Roman Catho- 
a free state in which popular privileges | lies that life disposition of so treating the 
are to be possessed and exercised, and Iuescion originated. l^^lfRfbecn suggest- 
which when once conferred, cannot, ex- w by the wild declamations of unprinci- 
cept in an extreme case, be recalled, pied or iwconsiderato partisans, and thc^ 
guards and precautions arc much more misrepresentations of what persons of dc- 
necessary, than in absolute monarchies, served weight and antlvority had said in 
in which all subordinate power is under their behalf.—Hence the fallacious mis-, 
the immediate direction and control of applicatioi^of terms, which, in violation 
tlie sovereign. Under these •circumstah- of every/flegre^ of truth and candour, > 
cea, therefore, though so different to each, have now got into established use in speak*^ 
Protestant states have to guard tl^ipst ing of tliiT^uestiob. Toleration, rcligi^ ^ 
the two dangers, Roihan Catlmlic states liberty, ar/j^aid to be violated by with< 
have only one to guard against. Both, holding political power—ni» it those terms 
(VOL. XXXVI.) (-iA) 
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not applicable only to the freedom 
of religious faith, and the exercise of reli¬ 
gious worship. But these abuses of terms 
arc trifling and venial, compared with 
that by which this measure has been art¬ 
fully and delusively designated. The term 
emancipation, in the outset, suggests a 
prejudice, and summons our best feelings 
to its support;—it assumes a fact, and 
Suggests and animates arguments against 
it—it assumes the fact of a pre-existent 
slate of slavery, flora which to be eman¬ 
cipated. This term, familiarly adopted 
by ^)icir Protestant advocates, has en¬ 
couraged them to believe that such really 
is their unmerited condition ;—and they 
go about clanking their imaginary chains, 
and naturally seeking to break tliem on 
the heads of those who are represented to 
them as their oppressors. i\Iy right hon. 
and learned friend, the roprcscntutive^pf 
the university of Dublin, was acluwlly Re¬ 
ported as having so spoken of their efon- 
dition in debate—as representing them 
as standing in chains behind thei)acks of 
thofr Protestant fellow-subjects. I w’ill 
state the words of that most able and zea« 
lous advocate of their cinims, as acknow¬ 
ledged by himself. “ They are not slaves, 
ais some of their absurd advocates ^call 
them, but free men, possessing substan¬ 
tially the same political rh’hts with their 
Protestant brethren, and with all the other 
subjects of (he einpire—that is, possessed 
of all the advantages deiivcd from the 
best laws administered in the !)est manner 
of the most free and most highly civilized 
ooutitry in the world.** Thi<>, Sir, is the 
condition of Roman Catholics under this 
Protestant government, wM'th the addition 
of not only the most pA fect toleration of 
their religion, but havirg on exclusive 
semiDary for the education of their clergy, 
supported at a great public expense. Do 
Roman Catholics in ^ Catholic states so 
treat or so tolerate Protestants? Some 
degree of toleration, but none of main¬ 
tenance, hasjjiggn admitted in rcvolutic!'.- 
nlzed France, an3 in part of the Austrlp^l 
dominions. It has been made a basis tn 
• the new constitution of the latety establisli- 
^ Itiiigdom of the Netherlands. But 
wherever it has been in any degree ad- 
ntittod, papal censure has followed, and 
^oudemnea and remonstrate^*, asserting 
. and denouncing that fundamental prlnci- 

S le Intolerance which all their 

Persecutions have arisen—<>ihat out of 
the pale oftheir church. Salvation cannot be 
. found.'* See the late papal rescript, rcs« 
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peeling permission of the use of the holy 
scriptures in Poland, and the inveterate 
opposition which in these kingdoms—even 
in this metropolis—they give to all schools 
whcrCf under any moaification, it is per¬ 
mitted. Such is their notion, and such 
their principle of toleration !—Such their 
construction of the toleration they cWm, 
and of the toleration they admit."^That 
which they claim, includes political power 
in its fullest extent:—that which they 
admit, excludes even the use of the holy 
scriptures.—Candour, therefore, I am 
bold to say, must allow that this is not a 
question of toleration or religious liberty, 
or a case of emancipation. When the 
p^eual code existed there might have been 
some pretence for the constructive appli- 
*cation of tiuit term. But that code has 
now no existence. It was enacted mostly 

the 2d and 8th of Am, and was linallj 
repealed in ^1793. Its name and the me¬ 
mory of its severities only have remained. 
The former for misapplication to tlie dis¬ 
qualifying statutes which vA'crc completed 
and made fundaincnUil of our constitution 
at the time of the revolution. The latter 
to excite a false f'ec'llng, and to preserve 
and transmit ho’^tihty and vindictive re¬ 
sentment against the descendants of those 
who enacted them ; who found them—a's 
far as their agency was rcquiicd, did not 
execute tht;ni, and iinully repealed them 
with ac'^lamation. No ]>crbon who hears 
me, has felt more oi)j(*ction to tlieir prin¬ 
ciple, or more regre’sthat under any pro¬ 
vocation or excuse tlicy were adopted.— 
But I can do so without falling into the 
unjust and vulgar error of unqualified con¬ 
demnation of" our forefluhers, without 
taking into consideration (he provocations 
under wdiieh they acted respecting them¬ 
selves, and the motives which actuated 
them for the security of us their descend¬ 
ants. 

Those laws were certainly severe and 
oppressive, and were meant tobreakdown 
the sUGUgtIi of the Uatholics as a party, 
and to compel conformity—they had 
nearly effected both objects, whoa they 
were repealed. It was for those putpos^ 
that they were severe. No sufficient ex¬ 
cuse—neither is it One that they were 
only faintly retaliatory of tenfold crbelty, 
n/)t merely enacted, btit unreleatlngly iifc- 
flicted on the Protestants in Ireland, dur¬ 
ing the whole reign of Jafoes ‘ind-i^dr 
that^tlioy bore onl^a faint'cotnpiiHsdR to 
the cruelties practised by Lewis the l4th 
ou the Hugoxiots for nine years previous 
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to the revocation of the edict of NantesA 
or that all in the spirit, but tar siiort 
indeed of the pains and penalties enjoined 
against heriucs by the council of Lateran, 
from which no doubt they were originally 
taken. 

It is truly painful to revive the recol¬ 
lection of these facts; but it would be in- 
graHiM&de as well as injustice to the me¬ 
mory of those great men, to record and 
inveigh against Uioir acts, without connect¬ 
ing with them their excuse—and to forget 
altogether, tlnit it was for our security, 
not their own, that they Avere thus soli¬ 
citous to guard and to provide. 'J’huir 
defence c.ills for this digression, and J 
trust will excuse it. M;iy cause and^ ef¬ 
fect on hotli sides bc forgotten! * 

What the laws are uliu'h remain to af-^ 
feet U»e lloiuan Catholics, with the cir- 
cunisl.inces under which they were cnactc(jj 
—what will be tlie immediate elfect aild 
farther consequences which*m my cmi- 
vfction will attend tlieir repeal—under 
llic indulgence of the House, I will pro¬ 
ceed to lay before you.— For tin's purpose 
I should wish to call attention to what 
has been the relation of popery to this 
country in times past, and what have been 
the cflects which in its suc'cessivc vicissi¬ 
tudes it has produced. Jt was shortly 
after our great histoiical era of the rou- 
quest, that tlio system and diminution of 
popery began. Ciregory 7th. (Hilde¬ 
brand) was the author of it. 13efme Ins 
time the popes were the spiritual heads of 
tlic Roman church only, but they took 
ihcir investitures from the emperors as lie 
did his from the emperor Henry 4th, whom 
he afterwards humbled in* the dust. It 
was not until after his time that those dis¬ 
puted doctrines were formally recognised 
by the church of Rome, winch hsrve since 
been the ground of all the schism and 
animosity which have since disturbed and 
disgraced tho Christian church, l^oni 
that period until the 2fAh of our Edward 
Ist, a continued system of encroachment 
and struggle, ineiFectually resisted, em¬ 
bittered the lives of the successive mo- 
narchs th(it sat on the English throne, and 
degraded the nation through tlie degrada¬ 
tion of their sovereigns. 

The reception, and maintenance of le¬ 
gates with the powers which they as&un^ed 
r—nominally ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
but in their exercise (as always), having 
a .tamporal effect.—The drawing app^s 
o.llom^ wliich was*in fact a subjection 
ut is still ^persisted iu— The donatiop of 
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ecclesiastical benefipes (which you pre 
again called on to concede) at lost the 
moQStroua claim of exemption from ao** 
cular power (and which claim they havp 
lately renewed in the Netherlands)^ 
These oppressive and tyrannical abuses^ 
no longer to be endured, roused the 
sistauce of a magnanimous piince (1^* 
ward 1st), and from the '25ih of his rcigj| 
to the Ibtli of Richard 2nd, there was p 
continued legislative struggle to oppose 
them. The statutes of pruvisors and pro 
munire, and mortmain, followed in as 
quick succession as the abuses to which 
they were opposed, but not with equal 
dfref. 'i’hc wars of the houses, of York 
and Lancaster,* suspended ecclesiastical 
pi)lcir)ics, and Henry 8th revolted from 
papal dominion. 

It is bc'sidc my purpose to stale what 
wcie the circumstances or merits of the 
R^forjnation. Whatever they were, it is 
ce 4 tam that the gross and increasing cor- 
ruption.s of the church of Rome, lea the 
way and* prepared that event, which has 
since so mpeh induenced the fortunesoand 
fate of the European world.—It has been 
reviled as originating in impious and adul¬ 
terous motives. In the inscrutable work¬ 
ings of Providence, corruption and crime 
have sometimes appeared to have been 
Ills iobtruments—out of evil to produce 
good, and to make the works of Satan ef- 
iect liis own discomfiture, may serve moire 
to exhibit Ills omnipotence, 

I'hcy who revile the Reformation for the 
impurity they connect with it, at best 
only look av half the picture* and t*^ey, en¬ 
tirely forgot that the awful work of our 
redemption itself, waa conducted through 
the iobtrumentalhy of treachery and 
crime; and thalthe apostle, wdipm ih^ 
claim as the founder of popery^ 
and denied his lord. • ,y 

This closed the, first great era of.pii- 
•pery ill. England.-^During that long pe¬ 
riod of n^dy five hundred years* • tiif^ ne- 
iigion of tho churcli of^^mo was 
titly received, the indirect power <*whioh 
\clonjcs to ita construction of spirituals 
submitted^ to, oud its farther encrioach- 
nient of direct temporal powe*?, ifieffeaiu- 
ally struggled against.' The second 
embraced tlio Heformation to the 
volution.Period 1 would parti¬ 
cularly ^1 attention, for it was'iha-tin 
which th^. law.s.,were first enacted wbf^ 
you ar^ cailftd upon to repeah 
wise odmibiatrftUon of the protector •''So¬ 
merset gave root tot the reformed religiofa* 
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whi<;h the Rubseqncnt reign of Mary at¬ 
tacked witlj .‘'Uc.'i Jiiinguinafy violence.— 
Of the Iinrmifc., which profaning the name, 
bccauM-, under a pei vv‘i>inn of the prin¬ 
ciples of religion, >he praetised, I will 
tipare the House anti mysilf tlie pain of a 
recital. ,I3ut I will slate the short obser¬ 
vation ofHume upon them:—In¬ 
stantly tl)c rage of religious prosecution 
was lot loose, and England was then filled 
with scenes of hoirtu*, which has ever 
since rendered the Tlonian Catholic reli¬ 
gion the object of general detestation, and 
whicrh prove tliat jio human (lepra*/ity can 
equal revenge and cruelty when covered 
with the' mantle of i eiigiop.’’ Her furious 
and sanguinaiy cllbiLsdid not destroy its 
infant grow’th. Ibit why do I thus express 
rnyseJl ? Jt did much to give it root and 
strength. It showed the corruptions of 
cliristianity in their natural deformity. 
exhibited the milkwhitc hind, note in flic 
spots of the panther, but blotched if^ith 
Corruptions and stained with the blood of 
maityrs. Her death, rand the shreession 
of ^^)at great and glorious princess, Eliza¬ 
beth, wcic made the instruments and 
means of establishing; the reformed reli¬ 
gion of Christ, and of saving what re¬ 
mained of the Piotectants, from utter-ex¬ 
tirpation.—She did so in all the mild firm¬ 
ness that suited the great purpose to 
which she was called. I will again use 
Mr, Hume’s words, “ The queen esta¬ 
blished no impiisitlon in men's bosoms; 
she enjoined no oaths of supremacy, ex¬ 
cepting from thoec wdio received places 
of trust and emolument Irom the public.’’ 
In the 1st and .'^tli of her reign, were 
cnactrif tlie fust popish exclusion. A 
new oath of supremacy was enjoined, 
which included all puWfc functionaries, 
except peers. Five successive bulls of 
^ificrent popes, excoinmunicating and de- 
-pc 'ng !u»p^ kept her ?ntirc reign a con¬ 
tinued succession of plots, conspiiacies; 
and assassinations. As the ver, contrary 
of thi8» has b«ASi^^sscrtcd in debate by r 
person of great eminence and talent, an^ 
as in the appendix to a reporf of a latt 
^committee, it is roundly denied'that such 
ever was the doctjfine or conduct of the 
see of Homo, and professes also a horror 
at the practice, I have come prepared to 
state those bulls, tlioir datft-s, by > /hat popes 
issuc^ and the ettects which en<^jed from 
thenii. These ruacliinatoons, eels'spiracics, 
iihd plots, sliange to tell, she^survived— 
and, notwithstanding the recollections of 
Ihe cruelties of the former reign, the ashes 
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of Its tnartyrs still floating In the wind, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew acted 
almost before her eyes, anef the papal 
crusade of invasion approaching her 
shores, she carried exclusion no farther, 
and bhc retaliated no>. at all. In the 
length of time which Providence for its 
ends gave to her reign, she completely 
confirmed the establishment of tharpiirest 
and mildest system of the reformed reli¬ 
gion—the church of England. She closed 
her glorious reign and life, having raised 
her cou'ntiy to a pinnacle of glory, cha¬ 
racter, and secuntj', to which it never be¬ 
fore had reached. 

In the next twm reigns, no law which 
hears upon tliis question was enacted. 
Rut in the commencement of that lof 
■James anuLhf'r papal bull was fulminated 
by Clement HiU and shortly after the 
’/riinpowder Plot wa& attempted and al¬ 
most cxernteil, by wdiich the king, the 
nobles, and the Commons, were to be in¬ 
volved in one instant destruction. Of this, 
I shall onlv mention the short and em¬ 
phatic observation of Mr. Hume. He 
says, “ it was one of the most metno»- 
rablc that history has conveyed to pos¬ 
terity, containin'^ at once a singular proof 
of the btiength and weakness ol’ the hu¬ 
man mind, its widest departure from mo¬ 
rals and most steady attachment to reli¬ 
gious prejudices.” Looking abstractedtly 
at the horrid purpose, Mr. Hurnc was 
right. Rut in this instance, as well as in his 
observation on theatrocitiesof Maiy, he was 
in error; in the gross enor that we arc 
in at this dav—that all will delusively fall 
into,* and injuriously and unjustly to the 
chaiwclfirs of Roman Catholics, who judge 
them en acts which relate to their re¬ 
ligion, on the common principles of mo¬ 
rality of policy. It is rcmaikablc of this 
most extraordinary plot, that it is the only 
one in tins kingdom which stands uncon- 
trovcrled. Why? Recause the conspi¬ 
rators w'crc taken almost in the fact. Do 
you dfaw from that the conclusion that 
none of the others had real existence? 

Fn Ireland the accession of James under 
the bull I have mentioned was resisted. 
He colonized the province of Ulster, and it 
is at this moment the groat bulwaik of the 
Protestant or English soltlemeiitof Ireland, 
ca^i it w hich you will. In this reign an event 
occurred there which deserves great at¬ 
tention. In 1613 the first parliament was 
called, in wdiich Profesiants or Papists 
were indiscriminately eligible—and what 
was the result i Sir Arthur Chichester, 
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then lord deputy* wri<;efi to the seq^t&ry 
of state of t&u time, that from the inter* 
ferencO Oj^ the Roman Catholic clergy by 
the threats of excommunication and ot deni¬ 
al of the rights of the church, they influenc¬ 
ed all the elections against candidates of 
the king’s religion.—In the following reign 
nothing in this kingdom occurred to be 
oEteifrved on. The civil wars again sus¬ 
pended religious contention, ana the su¬ 
perior energy of fanaticism bore ^ down 
and dissipated for a while, the spirit of' 
popery. 

in Ircjand, however, it broke out in un¬ 
restrained and unmitigated fury. In 1639 
lord Strafford, then lord lieutenant, called 
a parliament, and in his letters it agpears 
ihot the same inHuencc exercised by the 
priests, again produced the same effeets 
as in 1613. What was the consequence? 
After forty years of uninterrupted pejme 
and tranquillity ^hich ensued, ill's 
rebellion, a sudden and* general * in¬ 
surrection took place, commencing with 
a general massacre of the Protestants or 
English settlers, in which, & appears by 
the Commons Journals, forty-one of the 
members of tlhit parliament were found 
to be personally engaged. TTiis was a 
marked era in Irehnui, for it was tlien 
that the Roman Catholic became com- 
pletely a Popiah system, Tlie pope sent j 
over his nnncio Umiiccini It) approve and j 
sanctify uhat luul been done, and to direct' 
their future opeiarions, L’nJer his direc¬ 
tion the kuig^iorn aah [daced, and accord- j 
ingly lord Onnond nn(l his adherents, nnd 
as many of the Engli>h settlers as could, 
escaped and Hed. The confederated Irish 
then offered the sovereignty of the king¬ 
dom to the king of Spain, ancf on his re¬ 
fusal, to the House of Lorraine. 

On the Restoration, hopes, and fears 
agitated both of these religious parties; 
the Protestants felt alarmed, but by the 
prudent conduct of the king, and the wise 
administration of Clarendon, they were 
dissipated. T'hcy vi'ere agaii> excited^ 
however, by tlie open conformity of tluv 
duke of York to popery and by the de-q 
claration of indulgence, and further con- ‘ 
tirnicd by the dismibsal of Claiendon. Cn 
this occasion occurred one of the most curi¬ 
ous facts which history records, and which 
suggestb. the moht of matter for redaction 
ou the pre'^ont question. * The adminis¬ 
tration, of winch the cabal was a junta 
of conspirators, succeeded to the* downfall 
of Clarendon. The object oi their con¬ 
spiracy was the destruction of the United 
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State?, aiid the establishment of at^solute 
power. But within this little baiiif pf 
conspirators, was another conspiracy, to 
which the other was only meant to bo 
subservient, and to which, two only of ibi 
members, who were Roman Catholics, 
were privy. Its object, the extirpation of 
the reformed religion in this country and 
throughout Europe. This certainly is the 
most striking instance of what never yet 
has appeared to the contrary, that there 
can be no cordial concurrence or co-ope¬ 
ration in administering political power 
from public men professing this religion, 
with tftosc Vho do not belong to it,•wher¬ 
ever the interests of their churcl) can come 
in question. It may be asked why is this ? 
Is it that they are men of less truth, less 
honour—more devoid of a moral sense of 
duty ? No, by no means; I am far from 
attributing to them any defect in those 
qualities. But the principal of ecctesi- 
aptical subjection, which is the established 
discipline of their religion, and which if 
they do not admit, they neither are or 
can be Roman Catholics, necessarily ogives 
to their cliurch, and the principles of it, 
an influence over their conduct, which 
tli(‘y cannot resist, and cannot well .avow, 
wliiht the belief in the doctrine of exclu- 
si\ L‘ salvation (so leading and fundamental 
an article of their faith) not only causes a 
principle of alienation, but a most power¬ 
ful motive to use any power they may pos¬ 
sess, for the destruction of a system which 
they conscientiously believe as necessarily 
productive of everlasting perdition to its 
adherents* In proportion as they arc 
virtuous, as they are religious, nay, as 
they are humane, must be tlio sincerity 
and ardour of tlfat motive. 

This was w/ill, and happily, for the pre¬ 
sent occasion, cxemphiied in a debate 
in the House of Lords in the tin^e of 
Charles l^nd when lord Biistol, an eminent 
and conscientious man, stated the opiposlte 
and coij/licting principles under which he 
was placed. He ad mitted that his sense 
of duty as a peer oT^arllament called 
on him to vote lor the measure,/but that 
his sens^ of religious obligation called on 
him to oppose it. Aiid what did he do^ 
he abided by his religious obligation, as 
under the irresistible compulsion of the 
principUk of^his wonderful system, must 
always/oe the case with those wlip sin¬ 
cerely Relieve in it—and let it npver ^be 
forgotfcij|, that those who do not* d^^tve 
no consideration,—witli such, goi^ien- 
tious scSipple is pretence. They adiujre 
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to the religion for the 3nke of the party; 
not to the party under motiv^a of religion 
Looking, therefore, tp the character of 
the other members of the cabal, I have 
little doubt, that horrid as wc must feel 
their design, treacherous as wc qiust feel 
their conduct, they were, however, the 
honestest men of the five—they acted 
under a more general, though perverted 
application of the principles of religion, 
virtue, and humanity; mid so did the car¬ 
dinal of Lorraine, when lie led the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and the perpe¬ 
trators of other and more recent bar¬ 
barities, which I foibear from nienttbniog. 
Had Mr. Hume been less philosophical in 
matters of religion, he would not have 
overlooked the compulsory power of those 
tenets, which under such ii resistible mo¬ 
tives and sanctions, disarm or pervert all 
common principles of morals or policy. 

Alas! are not we forgetting and dver- 
looking it now, when we even enteftaip 
the discussion of tliis question ? The test 
and corporation acts, the 13th aqd 25th 
of thi^ t'cign, operated against the Roman 
Catholics, but were adopted as general 
defensive measure agaiust all dissenters 
from the established church. The 30th 
Charles 2nd was the act of this reign, which 
principally aflfected and continues to a!- 
feet them. The origin and cause of 
enacting it deserve observation; notwith¬ 
standing the oath of supremacy enjoined 
to be taken by the 5th Elizabeth, it was 
found, that under some salvo of conscience, 
which the uninitiated do not comprehend, 
Roman Catholics are (jjualificd both for of¬ 
fices ill statu and parliament; in short it 
became inoperative, and this, with the 
conformity of the duke of York to popery, 
suggested this act. This statute was the 
deliberate measure of wise' and patriotic 
men, and was afterwards as deliberately 
adopted into tlie fundamental basis of our 
constitution. 

The exclusion effected by this act, they 
endeavoured to extend to the throne, and 
fiiiled. The attdlffj^V'wos the cause of the 
subsequent fate of the great lord Russell. 
Ilje died a martyr to the civil and leligious 
liberties of his countiy, but his blood was 
restored, and be bus left heirs to his 
honours, and certainly to half of Jiis prin¬ 
ciples. ^ The whole of the ^remSi\^nder of 
this reign, was a wretched scene uf con- 

f * tpy apd intrigue, and public dk asters; 
Charles closed a profligate lif/dnd in- 
ious reign, not jyithout suspioon that 
tlie event,was hastened. / 
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Tbp reign of James which was destined 
to close this second period, commenced 
under more favourable auspices thttn might 
be expected. In his first councjl, he de« 
clarea his resolution to ipsintain the con¬ 
stitution in church and state a$ by law es^ 
tablishcd. He particularly and deservedlyy^ 
praised the loyalty and moderate princi¬ 
ples of the church of England, and again 
professed his resolution to maintain it. 
Janies was known to be a man of truth and 
honour, and had always evinced a scrupu¬ 
lous regard to his engagements ;—his as¬ 
surances, therefore, were received with 
confidence and exultation, and in 'the con¬ 
fidence of their hearts his deluded people 
exclaimed, that they now had the word 
of a £ing for their pledg:d security, and ^ 
word that never was broken.” Alas! they 
knew not how faint was that reliance 
against the compulsory motives, to which 
tne^ king was a slave. His profession 
and.promiscs availed not; under the do¬ 
minion of his Jesuit confessors, he belied 
them all. He opened his reign by going 
to mass, with all the insignia of royalty : 
he next dispensed with tests—he erected 
an ecclesiastical commission, which con¬ 
trolled the ministers of the established 
church in their functions*—he filled the 
vacant sees with Popish priests, and forced 
them into the precedencies of colleges— 
he made a }^opish army: in short as 
lliime says, his whole reign was a con¬ 
tinued violation of the laws and liberties 
of his country, civil and religious. Tlie 
resistance it excited, with the pow erful aid 
of the great deliverer of Europe as well as 
of this country, saved the church of Eng¬ 
land and its auhcients from this second at¬ 
tempt at' their extirpation—and this 
wretched, bigotled, perverted monaicli, 
abandoned by his nobles, deserted by Ins 
army, forsaken even by his family, sneaked 
out of the kingdom with n meanness equal 
j|o the tyranny with whicii he reigned in it. 

In Ireland his delinquencies were 
greater, supported as he was by numbers, 
md principles similar to his own. Uigcd 
by the passionate prejudices of bis Popi^h 
partizans, he gave a free scope to hi» bi- 
gotted and tyrannical nature. Ho dis¬ 
placed lord Clarendon from the govern¬ 
ment, to which he appointed TyrepnneJ, 
an infuriated and merciless bigot: he gave 
the seals to Fitton, at that time in prison 
for debt, and who had been convicted of 
perjury. He filled the benches, wiih 
Popish judges; the arn/y with Popish offi¬ 
cers ; appointed Popish shcrifis and magis- 
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trates; shut up the churches, and seques¬ 
tered the property of the Protestant 
clergy- He called a parliament—this was 
in the year 1689: it was the third which 
had been elected on the plan now proposed 
to be restored, of indiscriminate eligibility 
of Protestants and Papists. The same 
result succeeded the experiment—the 
sam^ influence of the clergy was used, and 
with the same effect: out of three hun¬ 
dred members six only were Protestant- 
See now what were their acts. .They first 
repealed the acts of settlement dHd expla¬ 
nation, on which were founded the titles 
of all the estates of the English settlers: 
they next passed the act of attainder, by 
which near three thousand gentlemecb w^te 
made subject to all the pains and penalties 
of liigh treason. Finally, they repeals 
the statute of Henry 8th, uniting the 
crowns of the two kingdoms. The mise¬ 
ries and persecutions whici] attcndcd'this 
.state of things were still worse, and^five 
years of the reian of this infatuated mo¬ 
narch, visited on the unfortynate Protes¬ 
tants of Ireland all the persecutions which 
laws could inflict, and all the persecutions 
which laws could not accomplish. The 
ruin of the IVotcstants, or English settlers, 
call them which you will, was nearly com¬ 
plete, when the glorious deliverer, whose 
memory they are accused for holding dear, 
rescued them from certain 'extermination. 
Shall 1 be charged or suspected of wishing 
to raise prejudice, or visit the memory of 
these sufferings on the Catholics of the 
present day ? God forbid ! Tliey are as in¬ 
nocent of them os we arc of the penal 
laws to which they gnve^rise. I wfishboth 
to be forgotten, and lament tlje renewed 
recollection of them, which these repeated 
discussions necessarily cause. 

With this calamitous and disgraceful 
reign closed the second period of our re¬ 
lation to papal power. In the first as has 
been seen, the doctrines and di^ciplint) 
were received and submitted to, and the 
whole of that pei iod was a continued seen f 
of struggle for temporal power; first, inda 
rectly extended under the necessary ef-'* 
fects ofits doctrines in spirituals; next, di¬ 
rectly claimed. At length the thraldom of 
the religious system was thrown off. This 
second era (the circumstances of which I 
have just been stating) exhibits thal state 
which it is now” sought to make you res¬ 
tore ; that, in which the religious and civil 
tharacters were separated-—religibus esta^ 
blishment taken away; but political power 
suffered f o k^maiu. As the first was seen 
t 
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td be attended with contention; natiobal 
impoverihhment, and degradation of. the 
Crown; BO the second Was one of still ihoro 
cOiitiDueu aghation, disOord, and conspi¬ 
racy, and consequent degradation to tho 
national character. The third (which, 
thank God! we have not yet closed) took 
for its principle the absolute rejection of 
religious faith, and the most entire exclu-^ 
Sion from political power. 

The Revolution that ensued was literally 
founded on this principle. It was, and is; 
the vital spirit of it, the motive and the 
end. |It l^as been argued, and very much 
at length on both sides, as if the wnole of 
this groat copstitutional settlement was 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement, and much erroneous 
argument has been built on this strange 
error. The Bill of Rights, iitdeed, is the 
hea^and principle oftliediffercntacfts whiclr, 
between the first of William and Mary, 
and the Act of Settlement of the Crown, 
the twelfth and thirteenth of William, 
formed together ,the system and body of 
this great fundamental settlement f and 
Mr. Burke, speaking of that act as the re¬ 
presentative of the whole, calls it ‘♦the 
corner-stone of our constitution, as at that 
g'me declared, explained, and in its funda¬ 
mental principles for ever settled,*^ You 
are now called on to take down this cor¬ 
ner-stone, to unsettle that which he has 
declared to have been for ever settled. 
But, kSir, it has been delusively, and 
strongly and triumphantly argued, thal 
because (he Bill of Rights only provides 
for one part of the exclusion which the 
whole of these statutes embrace, that 
therefore no more was intended at that 
time than provfding for the Crown being 
Protestant; €ind that the other exclusions, 
represented as resting solely on the sta¬ 
tutes existing before the revolution, were 
little adverted U), and manifestly left for 
revision to future legislatures. So persons 
of high authority in both Houses ore re¬ 
presented to have digjJ^ctly asserted and 
argued. Why, Sir, is it not monstrous, 
that such persons should so hoodwink 
themselves, and should so shut their eyes 
against what appear| so Open before them, 
lying together within a few pages of thO 
statute ^look! 

I vvi^l stato those statutes in their Orde|^ 
whichij win venture to say, will 
bit beyond pO!wible question, by aA» Oafa- 
did mind, that the establishment 
maiioncy of the Protestant of 

our con1:4^itution was as much 
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of the great men who framed these laws, 
as tlie declaration and security of our 
civil rights. 

The statute of the 1st of William and 
Mary, cap 1. &c. which recognizes the 
convention as a parliament, repeals the 
statute of SOtli of Charles 2nd as iiir as re¬ 
lates to members of either House taking 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance, and 
substitutes other oaths in tlicir place; and 
the fourth section of that act directs them 
to be taken, and the declaration against 
popery, as set forth in the 30th Charles 
2 nd to be made with like formalitjes by 
the members of both Houses' of parlia¬ 
ment. i^o. that were the exclusionary sta¬ 
tutes antecedent to ihc Revolution all re¬ 
pealed, the exclusion from the legislature 
would remain in full force under this first 
statute of that great era. First William, 
cap. 5, sets forth and directs the corona¬ 
tion oath, and enjoins the declarsCtion 
against popery to be made at the same 
ttme. Cap. Hth again recognizes the de¬ 
claration, and directs it to be mado'by all 
persons in office, ecclesiastical^ persons, 
and naval and military officers. So far, 
therefore, it is provided that the legisla¬ 
ture, the Crown, and the government, and 
ail its subordinate instrumentality shall be 
exclusively protestant. But, to show how 
decided was this intention and determina¬ 
tion, they proceed, and endeavour no^ only 
to exclude popery from office and trust, 
but even to expel it from the land; for 
cap. 15 empowers justices to tender the 
oaths and declaration to all papists. All 
this, independent of the Bill of Rights, or 
the key-stone of them all which, com¬ 
mencing with the recital,—That whereas 
the late king James 2nd, by the assistance 
of divers evil counsellors, did endea¬ 
vour to subvert and extirpate the Protes¬ 
tant religion and the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom/'—afterward^ makes a strict 
limitation of the Crown, debarring all pa¬ 
pists, or persons marrying papistj?, from 
succession to it, and^provides that every 
king and queen slialT take the declaration 
against popery as contained in the SOtli of 
Charles 2nd. | 

Thus you see thisO great exclusionary 
statute 01 30th CliarlW 2nd, which it has 
suited the purpose of those eminent per¬ 
sons to tj^at BO lightly, and to rdhresent 
as so CQi^tl^ered by the framers of tlfc Bill 
of Righll/is deliberately a(Jopted,^ind in¬ 
corporated by them into every'one of 
those five enactments; which, clustering 
round the Bill of Rights, with act of 
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scftlement, form the code of your great 
constitutional charter—and altogetberf 
with decisive and emphatic solemnity, 
pronounce, that the govcinment ^lldll be 
Protestant, the legislature sh.ill be Pro¬ 
testant, and the King shall be Protestant. 

That was the constitution which Mr. 
Burke said “ was declared, explained, Im¬ 
proved, and in its fundamental pnmjtjSi^s 
jTor ever settled.^* Little did he, or any 
person, at the commencement of this reign 
contemplate, that before it should come 
to its close, the total subversion of this 
Protestant constitution would bp urged 
year after year upon a British parliament. 

1 say total subversion of the constitution. 
And,^yiewing the measure in this light, I 
cadnot but lament, mos^ deeply, that it 
slrould receive support from persons so 
justly exalted in slUion and character; 
in opposition to t he dcclai cd judgment and 
conapience of their sovereign, in whose 
name they actj and to the known opinions, 
and I should hope and trust to the scn>e' 
of duty of the illustrious person who rules 
this empire In his royal fathci's name. 
Will that illustrious person do, in his 
royal father’s name, what his royal father 
has declared would be a violation of his 
coronation oath? the agitating thought of 
which, formerly urged on him, quite over¬ 
came his care-worn mind? SJiouId that 
royal mind be restored to your daily prayers, 
shall he wake to reign under a new con¬ 
stitution, and over (well I may say) a 
dihcreiit people ? Will his son, liis royal 
representative, restore his sceptre to him, 
and say, this, sire, 1 have done in your 
name? 4n your name, 1 have rejicaled the 
principle which p/aced our family on the 
throne. It will no longer continue there 
by an hereditary right qualified by Protes¬ 
tantism, but on the proud democratic prin¬ 
ciple of election. All this 1 have done in 
your name, by doing an act which the last 
wmrds' which reason permitted you to 
utter, declared would be a violation of 
your coronation oath, 
i Sir, this is a grave and awful part of 
((this momentous question. I cannot doubt 
that the scruples of our beloved sovereign 
were founded on a sound and imperative 
sense of the just construction of that oath, 
so cautiously and precisely expressed in 
the st-itute which I have stated. By that 
oath, the person taking posscs>ion of the 
throne, swears, to the utmost of his 
power, tv) uphold and maintain the Protes¬ 
tant reformed religion, sfs by law establish¬ 
ed.** If by a voluntary act under his 
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prerogativo» bo admits o danger or risk to 
approach that Protestaot reformed reU-^ 
gion^ whicl;i» under the same prerogative^ 
be has it in his power to shut out—wben> 
vrithout that act^ the danger could not 
approach it, and tiiat he is free and un¬ 
fettered to do so or not-.-ifthere beany 
possible danger or risk in the act to bo 
tlonb b}'’ iiitiit 1 conceive it impossible, 
^vithout violation of his oath, that he can 
do that act. Can it be said, that there is 
no possible danger in admitting persons to 
legislate for llmt Protestant refornied reli¬ 
gion, which he thus swears to uphold and 
maintain, whe profess a religion in its 
tenets hostile to it, and to which it is pro¬ 
fessedly opposed ? Why, in the acciy'atu 
aud precise use of*terms, which bclongdll 
to the eminent lawyers who drew those' 
acts, is the religion to be maintained and 
iiplielcl, termed the Protestant reformed 
religion, rather than the more obvious op- 
^ pellatiori of the religion of the church-of 
itnglanJ? Why but to mark a contradis¬ 
tinction, and to point out the particular i 
quarter where the danger lay? from and ! 
against which it was to he upheld and I 
maintained? ifthere be any possible danger, | 
can the person wiio takes that oath, under j 
a due sense of its obligation, give volun¬ 
tary admission to it? Will it be said, there 
is none ? Why do all the advocates of the 
mea5urc call for guards and securities ? Is 
not the demand an admission of the 
danger ? 

One ground only remains for sophistical 
evasion to make a atand on. L liave heard 
it asserted, that the oath docs not apply 
to legislative function—wretched casuis¬ 
try ! Is not that pcculiiflrlv within the 
voluntary acts of prerogative ? Executive 
acts belong to the responsibility of minis¬ 
ters ; but assent or dissent being an act 
of tlie mind, must be determined within 
itself—does not belong to the responsibi¬ 
lity of ministers, but belongs to •the 
responsibility of the mind that exercises it, 
and is to be exercised under the •solemn 
obligation of an oath ; I see no possible 
loop-hole for common conscience and com¬ 
mon sense to get out of. The oath is an 
insurmountable barrier to the royal assent, 
if a king or regent conceives tliat there 
may be possible danger in the measure-— 
and who will say tliere is none?—will gen¬ 
tlemen then go into a cominitue to fiame 
a bill which, when presented, will be a 
direct proposal to do what, ui)d& any 
construction, or by*any person, can be 
considerid as the violation of m oath? 


I And of what oath? One^lbe viohitfOlfitMlf' 
I which, would dissolve the compflcthetiv&ei> ^ 
Crown and people. 

As the first era of out* relation to popftiy 
has been seen to have been one of 
poverty, and degradotion of the Crown j tUh 
the second was one of discord, misery, 
degradation of the national character; §60 
j what lias been this last era which you ari^ 

I tlms unceasingly urged to change and- to . 

I tread back your steps from. 1 may say^, 

I without fear of contradiction from any 
i person on the face of the earth, that it hoa. 

: been one of external glory and internal 
happinAs, iJsyond whatever has Inflierto 
boon experienced or has been conceived, 
attainable by Human imperfection, com* 
mcncing and progressive with that consti- 
, tution which your great ancestors extracted , 
from the scatteied principles which • 

I rubbish of centuries had obscured and. 
disfigured, and moulded into system with' 
such unparalleled ability and wisdom* Far^ . 
as Mr, Hume justly says, it is absurd to* 
look for •the Ilritish constitution aiUece* 
dent to theJlevolutTon. ^ 

The laws enacted at that glorious epocii 
of your history which form that system, I 
have stated to you. They compose the 
disabling code, as contra-distinguished> 
from that which juslJy was termed penal, 
and which (as has been shoiwi) have been 
repealed. The disabling code is of % , 

! two-fold nature—one, constitutional ond 
I fundamental; tlic other, defensive of that^ , 

1 constitution of which it forms so essential' , 

! a part. Mr. Burke dUtinguislics betwccni,.. 

; these two parts—the one as constituting , > 

I the rule of that state, the other, the instru- 
' mentality of that rule. The lattei*,J;^on* , 
j ceived, might bo safely and eligibly opened , ^ 

; to the Human Catholics—as a settlemCbt 
i to be taken as Aiial aud satisfactory, and , 
i secured against all possible recurrence of 
I future attacks on that part which concerns . 
I,the rule of the sttftc. I should be truly 
, liappy in concurring with him. But to 
unsettle ftie Erotedtant qualification of 
|vhat constitutes the rulc-wf the state, he ^ 
sneaks of such a project as what fanatics 
only contwul for. There I must concur^ 
with him also. I quitf agree with the 
opinions he tl\en expressed—that the 
question wjs closed at the llcvolution, and 
was theny,/r ever setilrtL ^ 

This characte*r of perpetuity, which . 

been so anxiously stamped on their lart*' v, 
great constitutiohal setlleinciit, 
which the history of the times bears Spch 
decisive evidencCi was given to it 
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frreat men on a convictioa > d&wn from 
iLn^ experience, of tlie dengeh)U9 nnd 
unchangeable nature of that system against 
which they meant to defend >their posterity. 
Tp justii'y this exclusion, which they have 
sought to perpetuate, tbb system must be 
inherently dangerous to a Protestant state, 
and it must bc of an uncliangeable nature; 
it must be what they make their proud 
boast, semper eadem. l o give those great 
ipen gnd your own safety a fair trial, you 
must therefore examine the system. 1 
perceive the dcijcate and dangerous 
ground which I am constrained to tread, 
aod therefore shall only venture to state 
the < leading principles which constitute 
that inlierent danger;, with a few, but un¬ 
questionable proofs of its existence then, 
its existence now, and of its unchangeable 
nature. 

The leading principles from which flow 
all the mischiefs and dangers which make 
the Homan Catholic system formidaole.to 
those who are without its pale—are, the 
iDfalJibility of the cliurch, the supremacy 
of the pope, and above* all, the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. From tliS two first 
arise the despotic dominion which is excr> 
cised, and the passive obedience in w'hicli 
its votaries submit; ftom the latter, the 
entliusiastic ardour, which by the strangest 
aaomaly, connects itself with subjection, 
makes the dominion of the church para- 
m6unt to all worldly dominion, and raises 
an ardour fur proselyiism, or hostility 
against opponents, which excites to the 
most zealous endeavours, and the most 
relentless exercise of power, by the con¬ 
templation of the extensive and sublime 
jjftchemgjof benevolence, wliicli is its object, 
the reclaiming or subduing from eternal 
perdition, those who must otherwise be 
doomed to it: and, if therr"obstinacy shall 
be inveterate and hopeless, hy preventing 
the transmission to successive generations, 
of the same pestilent heVesy, and the eter¬ 
nal doom which awaits it. 
i Such, I have no doubt, were tlfe motives^ 
;which influenccxWic bigotted and glooinyi 
puad of ^lary; which animated the car^> 
dinal of Lorraine in leading the massacre 
St. Laitholomew ; and influenced the 
,^pii|spirators of the gunpowder plot; which 
the most powerful feelings of nature 
in Philip 2nd, when ho commdncled and 
piTC^,^ at the torturing execution of liis 
own sc^ii^which made Louis lith (a man 
npton^ i>f humane but* tender feelings, 
aod^^.'Of cWyolrous honour) revoke the 
of! akU not to be 
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ctfticted, but to be exercised, every cruelty* 
that imagination could devise, to compel 
conlbrmiiy, and to extirpate her^y. 
What else caused James 2nd of a most 
established character for truth and honour, 
to violate both by almost every act of liia 
reign, and permit, if not direct, such re¬ 
lentless persecutions in Ireland against his 
Protestant subjects? What but the ^ni- 
pulsory dominioa of his church? and 
what caused such cruel interference of the 
clergy of a Christian church? were they 
unfeeling in their natures, or infiensible of 
the feelings and duties of Christian charity ? 
On the contrary, 1 have little or no doubt 
that they possessed both, and perhaps in a 
great degiee; but, that it was the perver- 
sif)n*of those very feelings and principle/?, 
which excited the violation of them; tliey 
looked to these aelSi at which their natures 
shuddered, and laaiei:ted, whilst they 
adopted them, as the only means left of 
substituting ^Ivation for perdition to all 
future generations. It was the considera¬ 
tion that such acts were the necessary 
consequences of such tenets, that caused 
that mild Christian philosopher, Locke, 
even in his Essay on Toleration, to assert, 
that they should be excluded fioin tolera¬ 
tion in a Protestant state. ISiiall 1 be 
suspected of adopting his opinion in insi¬ 
nuating the adoption of it to others? No, 
1 trust I am.anca|Xiblc of the thought; I 
would tolerate even intolerance, but J 
would not arm it wdth political power ; to 
do so, would be to connive at and be its 
accomplice. 

I have spoken only of their system as 
relatq^ to its faith. On that subject a 
most dangerous* dcdiision has gone abroad 
and influenced the opinions, or at least 
entered into the arguments of persons of 
great weight. It has been argued as if 
the principle of religious faith in the Ho¬ 
man Catholic system, related to concerns 
iTicrc‘ly spiritual, and therefore should not 
be allowed to have influence in those of a 
temponjl nature. I'hcre is a double fal¬ 
lacy ill this; m the hr^>t place, there is ne¬ 
cessarily an indirect connexion between 
spiritual and temporal coucerns—you can¬ 
not separate religion from morals or morals 
from Jaws—and this is the fundamental 
principle of the connexion between church 
and state, which it is now sought to sliake. 
Hu*i in the Hornan Catholic system, the 
connexion IS direct and powerful. It be¬ 
comes^ ;jO through the medium of their nu¬ 
merous sacj'aments, * and the discipline 
built uppQ them. For instancc^tliak a£ 
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marriage—It is tlie found^atioti of logifi- 
xnacy, and legitimacy of all derivative 
rights to jifdperty- They contract or dis¬ 
solve, k at pleasure, and as being a saora- 
ment, do not allo^ validity to it, unless 
under theiv own celebration. In their es¬ 
timation you are all illegitimate. I will 
give you an instance within my own know- 
ieSge of the power their church exercises 
over this most consequential of human in*- 
stkutions. It happened between the years 
1810 and 1812—their consistorial court 
without being moved by cither party, 
took cogpis&ance of a marriage celebrated 
by their own church and dissolved, that is 
declared it void ab imtiof because, with¬ 
out dispensation, it had been contracted 
l^tween persons itilatcd in the seventh db- 
gree of affinity. This couple were living 
happily together, and had tlu'oe children. 
The man lias been ntanied again, and the 
woman has been turned out on the world 
—herself a virtuous wife without a hus¬ 
band—her children, though born in wed¬ 
lock, bastards, and without a father. You 
may suppose tins case a solitary one, and 
the arbitrary act of an unfeeling and ty¬ 
rannical churchman; on the contrary, 1 
knew him and his parochial conduct be¬ 
fore he was a bishop—and I know not of 
any church a better or more humane man, 
or a more pious and zealous clergyman. 
Another sacrament (extreme unction) 
puts in the hands of their church an irre¬ 
sistible power. It is the lasi awful cere¬ 
mony of their religion, without which (in 
their belief) the doors of salvation cannot 
be opened to them. This their clergy 
may administer or refuse to them? the 
threat of which carries vifith it a compul¬ 
sory power which no sincere KSman Ca¬ 
tholic can oppose resistance to. Those 
powers, draw'll from tenets which they as¬ 
sert to be purely spiritual, can iu a moment 
be brought to bear upon all subjects, civil 
or political, by the single nsseriKin vihich,^ 
from their clergy, comes with authority not 
to be questioned or to be resisted^ that the < 
interest of their church demands it. So far 
for the irresistible power which belongs 
to their principles of faith, with the awlul 
sanctions which support its application.— 
IShall it be said, then, that their faith is 
not a matter of civil or political codoern ? 
But their discipline, which is also founded 
on a sacfdmeht, commands' n direct *Bnd 
most tremendous temporal power, throogli 
Confession, penance, and excomkndlqication, 
thek church has possession of tlie entire 
man^ his fiaosthiddea thoughts, and most 


cherished feelings-p^sbame, pTtvatfo&,|Mim 
it can indict on him, ond make him 
own executioner.-^Tbe greater exedmN^. 
munication cuts off from all social aid 
comforts, which under no circumataneei 
of excuse or compassion, any of the.faith.^ 
ful oan dare to extend to the wretcheil 
object of this horrid sentence.— 
known three instances of its being inilictedi^ 
many in which it was threatened, two wei^ 
made tb£ subjects of actions, and verdictw 
wore had. But if 1 am rightly informed^, 
the plaintifis did not dare to proceod tQ 
execution. 

Tbis^ stupendous and formidable {lower 
is under the direction of any instruments* 
lity curiously otganued to give it«effect, 
and to establish by its means a paramount 
power over the niinds-of its votaries.! It 
is under au absolute monarch (the popo)^^ 
having a counsel selected for their talents 
and Induence fhis cardinals)—generiUa 
and governors (his bishops) diffused oves 
the world, each having under bid orderi 
subordinate officers (their parochial Cier^ 
gy) in contact wifli the people, whg, if 
they believe the tenets of their religion^ 
must be subdued to the most devoted sub¬ 
mission. Tills dominion, not circum* 
sciibed by space, but operating on tbo 
mmds of its votaries, through so greoi a 
proportion of the world, exorcising a tem* 
poral power of pains and penalties, bO* 
yond what humanlawscan inttict,and wields 
ing the sanction of eternal punishment 
and rewards aUo—each rank bound to iu 
superior bv the strongest oaths—cut off 
from all worldly tics and sympathies by 
lives of celibacy—their interest and pas* 
sions conceiUered in the prevalesu^ and 
grandeur of the church, and motives of 
jealoui^Y oiid iijsuhordinntion removed, by 
the individuals of each rank being eligible 
inti) that above the one in which he iji 
placed, and animated by a belief, whicli 
. i doubt not to bd? sincere, that the whote 
is a system of vicegereticy to CbrUt upoa 
) earthy tfie adherence to which is olernal 
salvation, and the opposition to which is 
rebellion against God, and to be visited by 
eternal perdition .' ' . 

Is It possible that persons under the in¬ 
fluence of such convictions and morives, 
and withjsuch energies and means, i^hould 
abstain from using political power, it plac^ 
Cd in their hatuls, for the‘re-establisluneiti> 
of what they conscientiously think a 
tom of eternal salvation? That'^^lfy 
should abstain from using that 
the subversion of wbat tliey belioVO to to 
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the certain cause of eternal perdition? 
Is it possible that they can see you re¬ 
linquish a control und put it as an instru¬ 
ment into their hands, without bclicvii'git 
lo be a miraculous working to make such 
infatuation the means of your chastisc- 
nicnt, or your regeneration, and that they 
are called to use it as such ? 

Of their disputed doctiines—the an- 
ewers of their univor>itJcs, the answer of 
the congregation of ca^(llnal^, as stated in 
p« 426 of the Report on your table, and 
tne oath and protestation of the Homan 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen in 17f>9, 
1 win sny little, tliough having ihueh to 
observe upon all, what, if considered by 
any fair mind, judicially'exercised, I am 
convinced could not fail to remove all the 
confidence which most delusively has been 
excited by them, and to substitute a 
deeper sense of danger in its place— one 
remark is to be made on all. They not 
only deny such doctrines, but roimaly as¬ 
sert, that they never were maintained or 
acted on by their church. r 

Qf the answers of the universities (the 
bistory of which would he curious), 1 
shall only say that 1 am prepared to show, 
not only proofs to the contrary from tlie 
piost recognized authorities of their church, 
but also answers ol three of the same uni¬ 
versities, diametrically opposite to tliose 
which, for the present purpose, tliqy have 
given—of the answer of the congregaliou 
of cardinals (by diiection of his holiness), 
p. 426 of the Report. I am also prepared 
under like authority, to exhibit innumera¬ 
ble instances lo the direct contrzry ; and of 
the oath and protestation of the Jay lords 
and g^M^emen in 1789. I must say, that 
construing both under * 1,110 explanation, 
which, to satisfy the ol>je(;tions of tlieir 
bishops, they afterwards made of them, 
they will be found to confirm and aggra¬ 
vate the sense of danger they were meant 
to remove. 

The doctrines objected to them^are not 
only stated but insisted on in their coun- * 
oils, canons, aiKHTecrccs of popes. Not | 
OOljr recognized as being theirs, but as- 
a^rted to he of infallible and divine autho- 
rity, by prelates of the higliest dignity^ 
and doctors of the most acknowledged 
learning in their church, down to the pre¬ 
sent day. Ry cardinal Bellarmine and 
cardinal Allen ; by Dr. Troy, titular arcli- 
bishop of Dublin, in his Pastfiral Letter 
of 1793 { Milner, vicar apostolic, 

in bis Ecclesiastical Democracy : by Dr. 
Wolfliesly, vicar apostolic; Dr. Delahogiie 
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& high authority, as being professor of di¬ 
vinity in Maynooth College, and therefore 
the medium througii vvhicli the stock of 
clergy of the present day derives its theo¬ 
logical principles; and thougli last not 
least, by Dr. Ciandolphy, u divine of great 
learning and ability, \\iio so lately as the 
List year published in this tovMi a work en¬ 
titled “ A Defence of the anci(‘nt +^1111, 
or a full Exposition of tin* ('Inistien Reli¬ 
gion,*’in a series of controversial sermons. 
You observe, that in this woik the Roman 
Catholic leligion nut only designated as 
the ancient faith, but exclusively the 
Christian Religion. Tins work contains 
a full and most aniinaled assMu tiou of all 
the intolerant and exclusive doctiines of 
tBe Roman Catholic clftircli, and, with jjJl 
iheir other writers, sets up the autho¬ 
rity of the general ^*onncil.s in their tullest 
extent. The history ol its public.itiou is 
curious. Dr. Crandolphy was onleied by 
the Roman Catholic bishop ol the London 
district to suppress it. Tie liimanded if 
any and what objections weic made to its 
doctrines, i\% he would pay un attention to 
them which he was not dis[>obed to give to 
any of a temporizing mituio. Nonesuch 
was assigned, but he was ordered not to 
publisli. Ho repaired to Rome, sub¬ 
mitted his work to the highest theological 
authority of the Vaticim, and comes off 
with the most Iriumpliunt tc\‘'iiinoi)y of its 
orthodoxy and merit, as certdied by the 
two divines to wliom il was referred far its 
imprimatur by the legitimate authority. 
These two divines, one n master of sacred 
theology, the other .a professor of sacred 
Scriptiires, gave tliis woik the higlicst 
praise, and pronfOunced it deserving to be 
cased in cedar and gold. It was printed 
in four volumes in this city ; but it has 
been bouglit up or suppressed for the ex¬ 
igency of a late occasion; and fuither, to 
defeat the effects of the discovci y it had 
made-: the bisiiop of the district, a few 
days before the late debate, published a 
ja hand-hdl, stating that it contained errors, 
which, however, he did not specify, and 
denying that it had the authority of that 
particular council which has the euperin- 
tcndance of the ecclesiastical affairs of 
these kingdoms, but not observing that it 
had the very highest authority on those 
subjects w^hicli the church of Rome knows. 
Of fliat work, and the exposure it makes, 

I hhall trouble you with a few extracts. 

Tt sppiiks of the Reformation as the sin¬ 
ful deed of lust, avarice,"^and pride.—Vol. 1. 
p. 429. As an impious withurawai from the 
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mother church.—Vol. 2. p. 130. Tlfot 
the errors of the church of England is the 
severest curse with which the Almigbt}^ 
visits the sins of the people.—VoJ. 2. p. 
220. Potestant tcachcis are charged with 
treason against God and religion—rnispri- 
fiiun ot the (lOspel of Jesus Christ.—Vol. 
% |). 222. He apostrophises the Jinglish 
cRfi^y, “ Vc wliited walls—God shall 
strike you.”—V"ol. I*, p. 311. This is the 
work which tlic liighest authority of the 
Romi^h eluirch, for examination of theo¬ 
logical writings, pronounces as ol’genuine 
orthodoxy, and deserving to bo bound in 
cedar and gold—this, published and sanc¬ 
tioned only within the last year. We arc 
told by the IJoinan Catholic lulvocat^^s in 
yai'iianient, that the tenets of their religion 
are bt cornu obsolete, and its hostile spirit 
passed awiiy ; but Mr. Plovvden says, it is 
dcwpt'r cadem. Pray which is right ? 

I lijive only stated the ecclesiastical au- 
tlioMtiis, however high. to the ckn- 
gt‘ioiis tenets of the church of Rome, it 
may be said that cliurcliinen of all re- 
hgion^ aie intolerant, and tlfat it is not 
fair to make their o[)inlons a criterion to 
judge by.—'lo that 1 reply, that they are 
the SLiiest M'po'sitory of those doctrines as 
they ically exist, and that those who pro- 
i'est. that iuitli, and do not admit the aii- 
thoiity oi’lluir clergy, aie IiUitiulin.iriaiis 
whose atiiuhnient is to the s^nrit of party, 
not to conscientious scruples of religion, | 
lint the recognition ol most of their doc¬ 
trines atands full as much on lay autho ¬ 
rity as ecclesiastical. Mr. Plowdcn, an 
emineni lawyer, and their histoiian, boasts 
of the uncliangeublencss of tlioir doc/rities, 
and emphatically and prdudly applies the 
motto of .temper cadem to their system. 
Thu author ot the statement of the penal 
laws (their adopted case) relies on the 
council of Lateran as unquestionable au- 
thorit}^ Dr. Drunigoolc, a physician of 
learning talents, and considerable* elo-^ 
quence, denounces the church of England 
as a iiovtdty whicli had lasted its time— 
would fall before the solid columns of Ca¬ 
tholicity, and leave no recollection of its 
existence except by the miseries it had 
caused. 'Die sentiment was censured as 
injudicious, but was applauded fur the 
justice ofllio observation, and re-echoed 
from two county meetings. The doc¬ 
trine of exclusive salvation, fnsisted on by 
all those uiitliorities—by the present pope 
repeatedly, and by Quarantotti iii*Uie re¬ 
script, which for itsf liberality was reviled 
—is inculcated in all their catechisms, and 
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repeatedly laid down in professor Pelf- 
; hogue’s tract, De Eccleiia Christi, a olaaH'^ 
j book at Mayuootli college. This doctriiie 
I as has been shown, is the root and foundai* 
tion ot all intolerance and persecution^ 
which justifies both, and almost raakoa 
them virtues. Jt was the contemplation 
of this stupendous soul-'subduing system^ 
and tJie experience of its destructive 
powers, and of the evils attendant on tbc 
struggles of religious party, ilmt deter- 
mined your ancestors to guard you from 
I its mischief, and shut it out altogether 
j from the state. It is now proposed to you 
1 to uiidS whSt they have done—to dffecard 
j the system which they have reared—with 
I which your glofy and happiness have been 
’ commensurate—which is that on which 
the title of your king to his throne ia 
founded—and without any motive but to 
gratify those lords and gentlemen who re- 
quire^our constitution to descend to theni| 
as th^ refuse to rise to it. 

If, on these motives, you are disposed 
deliberately to encounter tins comprehen¬ 
sive revoli^tion, anil to lay on yoursqjlves 
tlie awful responsibilt} of its consequences^ 

! It IS right that you should contemplate 
' distinctly the ads you will have to do, the 
immudiato effects which must ensue from 
them, and those more remote which they 
are likely lo cause. Tiic disqualifications 
sought to be removed, are, as to admissi¬ 
bility 'into tlie Icgidature, and certain 
oiiices which it is not nccestaiy to eniime- 
lalc. In Ireland they are all enumerated 
m the 30d of the king. In England 
Homan Catholics lie under other disabili- 
lits, imposed by difturent statutes. The 
mode of their exclusion is accoof^^ialied 
by requiring, as a qualification for any of 
these situation^, the taking, under certain 
formuhtics, the oaths of abjuration and su¬ 
premacy, and making and subscribing the 
declaration against popery, as set forth in 
the 30th Charles \ld. The mode of re¬ 
moving ^hese disqualifications, according 
•to tlic prayer of their petitions, must ne¬ 
cessarily be the same as to both countries 
—that is, by repealing all the statutes 
which impose that obligation, the except¬ 
ing clause in the statuft; of the 33d of the 
king as to Ireland, and the several dis¬ 
abling statutes as lo England. It will be 
necessary to regcal entirely, or new models 
ail the several acts enacted between the 
Ist of William and Mary, and the 12th 
and 13lh of William. Having thus ef¬ 
fected a counter-revolution, and unsettled 
that which Mr. Burke considered as sdtlcd 
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for you must then proceed further; 
you must repeal the SOth Charles *2d and 
the ISth and tioilh being the tesc and cor-p 
poralion acu. You must then proceed 
to repeal the 5th and Jst of Khzabeth, 
and the 2Bth tlonry 8th and the 25th of 
Edward Ist, and then, in consistency, and 
to sanction some of the arrangemepts 
wliich in. the last attempt at revolution 
was made, and which has this night been 
gravely proposed, for getting the holy 
sent previous to the royal assent to the 
bill, n will be adviscable to repeal the sta¬ 
tutes of provisors md preTnuuirc. So ex¬ 
tensive a legislative revolution, I will veil- 
hire to say, never yet was accomplished] 
Or I believe contemplated 
^ If that mode be not adopted, you must 
enact a law, dispensing with Roman Ca- 
diolics taking the oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration, and making and subscribing 
the declaration annexed—that is^ you 
must do, and for the same object, what 
cost James 2d his crown—and then evtry 
Protestant will be forced to swtMr, what 
none of them attempt' to deny, that the 
king is the head of tlie cliurch as well as 
state. Uut the Kontan Catholics wdl be 
legalized in the denial, which would sub¬ 
ject Protestants to the pains and penalties 
of/7r^M!7M/7Ve—VviJI not that at least be su¬ 
periority? But more Roman Catholics 
wid then be competent to make la)vs, af¬ 
fecting not only tlio interests of yuur re¬ 
ligion, but the Protestant religion itself 
whilst they reject, with the most deter¬ 
mined indignation, any the slightest inter¬ 
ference, not merely in the regulations of 
their religion, but oven in the uppoint- 
RieiirMw control over the appointment, of 
any of their clergy; and iliis on the 
avowed principle of distrust; and tliisdis- ' 
trust they adopt or attect, notwithstanding 
above fifty years of experience, that such 
lHOWer, to an extent beyond what you pre- 
aumed to suggest, has been posse^i>ed and \ 
exercised in Canada, without the slightest 
interference with their doctrines or dis- 
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that this will be ascendancy i that it will 
be revolution > absolute revolution, in 
csLCy and reach of time, extending far be¬ 
yond the revolution which it is meant to 
subvert? 

But if this will be superiority and as-- 
cendancy in England, what will it be in 
Ireland, where the Rcnnan ('atholics boast 
that they already have a physical ^tpe- 
riority of four-filths of the population, but 
which I really believe, on good grounds 
of estimation, to be from two-thirds to 
three-fourths? If equal political powc* 
shall be added to their superiority oi phy* 
siciil force, that of itself iVould create as¬ 
cendancy. It will be to transfer what was 
compter poise and control in the hands of 
life weaker, to be increase of strcngili to 
t^ie stronger. But equality of political 
rights will be to fluuu superiority of poli¬ 
tical power. With the exception ot the 
four northern counties, a great proportion 
probably nin^-tenths of tlie fvirty-sbillin^ 
freeholders of Ireland, are Roiuan CatJm- 
lies. When political disqualification shall 
be removed, it will be in their power to 
return Roman Catholic representatives for 
all the counties and open borougin, ex¬ 
cepting those I have mentioned. These 
j representatives will he entitled to that in¬ 
fluence with tiic government, and that pa¬ 
tronage under it, which belong to their 
stations. W.ll not the possession of them 
create a Roman Catholic ascendancy ?— 
Will it not be a transfer of what power is 
left Within the kingdom, from the Protes¬ 
tants, who in sentiment, in interests, under 
a political necessity, are identified with 
this country, to a body who (speaking of 
them colloctiveiy) are more than cstiangcd 
from It—^who arc so from national pro 
Judiceo, and exaggerated and deeply che¬ 
rished recollections-—who are contradis¬ 
tinguished as ranged under a religious dis^ 
tiiiction, not merely opposed, hut hostile 
to tho established religion, which as yet 
constitutes an integral part of this coiisti>.t 
tution—-who are under the irresistible in^ 


mplinc; and uoTwithstanding the same 
poster has been admitted in all other Pro- 
teatant states, and even reiiuired fi>r safety 
tliat are X^atholic. If this be 
their church in these kingdoms 
wQJ^lhen be, not an empire within an etn- 
but an empire, from t^ie nature of its 
indifenoa .over the human mind, para- 
maupt'to all worldly dominion, wielding 
tbfltviikpctions of eternity against the petty 
Pl^it Bod peoaltiesuof human tribunals 
I not ju$ti£ied| therefore^ ia saying, 


flucnce of an organized ecclesiastical cor¬ 
poration of great antiquity and greater 
pietensions—pretensions which claim, by 
ancient title,,a right to the establishments 
of your church ? Whicli you profess never 
to intend to give them, and which must 
theirelorc always leave tlicni, and those 
they influence', in a state of dissatisfaction^ 
Will not this be an ascendaney to a body, 
who are opposed-—wlio must be dissatis¬ 
fied, and who thorefoire will at least have, 
temptations to be factious ^ 
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I know it i$ said, that if thoy ar^f dissa¬ 
tisfied and alienated; it is because disqua¬ 
lifications are suftered to remain that de^ 
rive their consequence principally from 
being withheld. I hope, after the state¬ 
ment I have made, it will no longer be 
dented, that the removal of popish disabi- 
lilies would draw after it great and im- 
portcint political changes. > But if doing 
so would with certainty dissolve party, and 
conciliate (as is the most abusetl term), 
the temptation to venture on a revolution 
ond its awful consequences would indeed 
bo strong, but still t>o be resisted. But 
alas! 1 cannot flatter myself with such a 
hope; for whether I look to the imme¬ 
diate consequences that arc to ensue, ^nd 
tQ their natural wtirkings on the human 
mind—-or, above oil, if I turn back to the 
gloomy view of past experience, and to 
the dark and portentous clouds it rolls 
after us, 1 can discern nothing in the 
^ proposed project, but increase of confu- 
Mon, and interminable discord. The 
question and complaint of disqualification, 
which has only a general arm remote re¬ 
ference to hulividunl interest, will then be 
converted into the question and claim of 
possession. In the first, discontent and 
complaint are against the laws, which pre¬ 
sent no object to vindictive passions to 
fasten on—but make it a question of pos¬ 
session, the interest is then immediate and 
direct, and disappointment and discontent 
get personal objects to level their sple¬ 
netic rage against—and what objects ?— 
The sovereign and his ministers; every 
office or place to bo given away will then 
be the subject of a calculation ami a claim. 

The political power of IrelamJ unques¬ 
tionably they will then possess; but that 
will not, cannot satisfy them—nothing 
sliort of possession of the church cstablish- 
nicnt will or can do so. Their clergy, 
who wield tlie instrumentality by which 
tliey work, cannot be satisfied without the 
acquisition of it; Tiiis, I fear, is the great 
Spring, to make vrhich, in due time, they 
have latterly so diawn back. No:— 
‘‘ Until^ that shall be obtained nothing will 
be considered as accomplished. Pride and 
party rancour will seek this great olgcct 
lor triumph^their clergy will demand it 
as a debt no longer to be withheld. Their 
adopted case (the statement of the p^al 
laws) has suggested its claim, their ora¬ 
tors have announced it.'' ^ 

1 cannot be supposed indifferent do the 
preservation of our thurch establlslimeht, 
out 1 confess 1 lose sight of tiie object, 


however interesting^ in contemplation' ^ 
thd'wOeful progress the means vrhfotl* 
must lead to it—which few of them, I 
convinced, at present meditate, but whio^ 
will present themselves in due course-— 
every step of which will be confusion) 
discord, and the excitement of inveterate 
hofidility to Protestants or English Settlers. 

I cannot bring myself to detail the piteonr 
scenes which, in my conscience, I believe 
will ensue. The first step will be the ao« 
quisition of the representation in order to‘ 
acquire the patronage of what constitutes' 
the insniimqptality of government. ^Vhat 
is likely to intervene between Uieir accom¬ 
plishment of this object and their claim of 
the church estalilishment, on the ground 
of the whole comtnuniori being popish; I 
leave to imagination, aided by historical 
recollections, to till up—every step wilt 
be contest, and acrimonious contest, in 
wliiclj superiority of numbers having equaV 
political rights, and animated by the* 
energy of promising enterprise, must pre¬ 
vail. Vmv vidts /—The weakest must fly, 
or merge ip the strongest party, and ueefc 
to conciliate, by adopting and aiding, iti 
future views. The only refuge of thote 
who shall remain, will be by a speedy sub-^ 
mission to disarm the hostilit)' of a people 
naturally as generous as violent, I shall 
close this most painful topic. 

To restore what of late years has boon 
claimeu as a matter of right, is the object* 
professed by some—to tranquillize Ireland^ 
by what is termed conciliation, the delu** 
si VC motive with others. 1 will briefly 
examine both. If it be a right, let right 
be done, though your empire crumble into 
ruin. But is it so ? This claim has^caivseft 
from confounding natural with social 
rights, and applying to the latter the vi¬ 
sionary theories of the former. In ft statU' 
of nature no man has a right to exercisu 
sovereignty over ^nother. In the sodUll 
1 state he has no right to govern^ exc^t^ 
I the laws^f the particular society of whicti 
^he is a member confer that right on him*’ 
His right, in a state of society, is not to 
govern, but to be well governed. To 
contend flic contrary, ^is the very essence 
of Jacobinism, the fundamental princi^)lo 
of which is, the application of the theories' 
drawn from the visionary state of nature*'" 
to the institutions of civil society. YCtti 
will find these to be the very principw 
which originated pnd supported the 
revolution^ let loose argument 
same principles, against the systeOft'-df^lfts? 
British constitotioD, or almo&t .afiiy^ of M 
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psrt&i snd would it or could it stood the to cone up to the constitution, itlleginff 
assault ? In the legislature, if a represen- conscientious scruples. Mr. Burke says 
tfltive body should bo admitted, universal “ that dissent seeking for more than tol^ 
suffirage (ns now called for) must be ration is not conscience, but ambition.” 
wilted, an hereditary legislation would lo gratify this conscientious ambition, or 
be an outrage and mockery of common ambitious conscience, you propose to new 
sense, as well as of first principles—if model your constitution, in order to tran- 
regal power should be tolerated, under quillizo and conciliate. To conciliate 
this pure theoretical system, it must be might possibly tranquillize. But whafwill 
elective. Such is the necessary progress effect durnblc conciliation? I should not 
of thb admission of this theory of right, expect it from what will bring the objects 
But examine it a httlo more. The rights of pursuit nearer to their grasp, and at the 
of men in a state of society are to have same tttoihent (as is professed) will raise 
dquakprotection extended to their persons, an apparent bar to the actpusiti<»a.of them, 
properties, and reputations.—But what For we are given to understand, that 
shall be the qualifications required-for ad- something to be called security, is to be 
ministering the sovereignty of the state, di^cewered for the permanency of the es« 
or what shall disqualify, is altogether a tablished church; but while that ia to 
subject of social regulation which when vilthheld from in a state of dissatis- 
once settled, and established, should bo fddtion and agitation they will certainly 
preserved firm and imraovoabloy should be remain. To conceive tncit any thing short 
k^pt sacred from question and scrutiny, of that sacrifigc, has any chance of causing 
But to explore fundamentals in search of perfnanent coneiJmtion, is an infatuatioq 
tneoretic anomalies, and thereby to endan- which nothing but a total ignorance of the 

S er the stupendous superstructure ^vhich in characters and views of that party in Ire- 
esjfight and mockery as it wcpc, of this land can excuse, 
theory has been raised in such magnifi- But reasoning on the probable eftccts on 
cence and grandeur upon them, would minds under the complicated influences of 
certainly be in direct opposition to all that jiarty feelings, religious and national; ac- 
statesmen have hithei to thought wise, and tuated by clierisified prejudices and rcsent- 
contrary to the most established principles ment; and objects direct and indirect; 
of political law. Vattel (a writer of the sonic of which may be avowed, whilst 
first authority on that subject) Jays it others of therh must be suppressed, is ne- 
down that vrhen a government once cessarily inconclusive and perplexing, 
settled and established, no alteration Experience of the past is the best guide 
shouldbe made, however apparently slight, for conjecture of the future! Prom the 
itt the form of it, but from urgent and ab- expulsion of James to the year 179J, Ire- 
wuto necessity, and lie explains wliat land enjoyed a degree of tranquillity and 
^ necessity that “ no conseejuent imp);ovenient in civilization, 

change or alteration should be made, but which cannot be found in any other period 
when thogovernment withoutsucli change, ofber history. In 1778, the repeal of the 
absolutely fails lo answer* the ends and penal code began in Ireland. I need not 
purposes for which civil governments are j repeat the feelings with which, abstruct- 
lO^ituteu.’ ^ ^ considered, 1 must always view it. 

Is, then, the British ronstitution so de- It was certainly meant to break the 
generated and debased ? wliat is the strength of the Roman Catholic party, or 
WOtive, what the object for which yon to compel conformity which in a great 

discard all esta- degree itfcffected. lue progress of repeal 
iHifihed maxims of wisdom and policy, to continued there till 1792, and had every 
> counter to all experience of the past, ct nciliatory effect which could be expect* 
voluntarily risl^ again the evils under ed or desired. In 1792, lord Hedesdale, 
iTwcu tins nation suffered misery and de- then Mr. Mitford, stirred the question 
gfAoation for above one hundred and fifty from its (juiet state, and introduced his bill 
year^f to gratify (as only is prbfessed at for removing the disability which excluded 
present) a few noblemen <and gentlemen from the bar. That .opened the question 
who ^4^'af]^ttious to share in the adminis- agpift in Ireland, and a bill for a similar 
Ration of government, but are unwiU effect ard tp ]cga)i)^.e intermarriages waa* 
ling toaufimit to the qualifications which introddeed by sir H. JLangrishc into the 
a^/equired of yoit To bring down the Irish parliament. Then for the first time 
c^^fttutioA to themi because they refuse conciliation bad a long, and Jl fealr, a last**- 
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ing adieu to* canoesi^ioiH It waa immedf- 
ateJy on the heels of this conco««kyn, that 
Catholic agitation began and appeaml an 
open organized eyflte>n, having its directing 
council (its committee), its ambassadora 
(its delegates), its presiding chief (the 
venerable and venerated John Keogh), 
as he himself states, went on one 
mission with his dear and lamented iriend, 
Thomas llraughall, and on another with 
his dear and lamented friend, Theobald 
AVoJfeTone, to excite their * clergy, and 
to set their influence against that of the 
aristocracy of their body for the purpose 
of convening a representative assembly. 
In this year their committee published its 
first manifesto, it declared what it sought, 
aiW what it did no(f seek.**-—The cleetivfc 
fianchibc considerably qualified, andcapa-# 
city to serve as magistrates and jurors. 
The wise and piovideut suggested, that 
the prayer for the elective fruucliise would 
^asjiuredJy be followed by n c!aim for the 
i^'prebCMkUHoii, They treated the asser* 
tiun ah a ciuel calumny, and justified 
tliemscives theuietioallv on tin?ground o< 
Mr. Hin ke's distinction between ofliceand 
fianchise, and on practical grounds the 
stated, that their object in seeking th 
elective fiancinsc was not political, hut 
was merely for the pin pose of equality in 
competition for tiuannes of land. The 
prayer of their petition was modified in 
this rohpect; and to obviate the objection, 
that by an equal comnnmication of the 
elective franchise, the power of represen¬ 
tation would be thrown into their hands, 
they limited their piayer for it to twenty 
pounds value of freehold. 

These they professed to lie the full ex¬ 
tent of their objects, and sought them as a 
fln&l settlement of their demands. On the 
faith of its being a final settlement, and 
on an understood compoct that it was so 
to ho, the legislature enacted the statute 
of the 8Sd of tl^o king. The enactinent 
went beyond the pray^jr of the petition, on 
the principle of the settlement beh^ con¬ 
clusive of the question, and with the hope, 
which thop appeared well founded, that it 
would be 08 conciliatory As final. The 
elective franchise was conceded at forty 
shillings, being the same standard under 
whicb^ by the statute Of Henry Oth it was 

* Th^ Grst was arrested abJ ebuflned 
unde'r a charge of a treasonable uhtiire^ 
but liberated by lord Comwallisu the 
otbot^ tried and convlbted of treasoO; pre¬ 
vented his execution by suicide. 

(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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possessed by Protestants^ ^ TlUf 
not merely for candlifttoi^ oBeeti 
compact of acconl and satisfactioft-^iga:' 
onw sid<? ibene privileges wcfe ghion, 

IB, disqualification to that extent waa^re^ 
moved--^n the other, certain doctrtifM^i of 
whidipast experience had cKbiMtoa^ the 
dangers and horrid consequences, WSHrtS 
abjured, and the oath which did so abjat# 
them was embodied in the aei. limir* 
oath also imposes on those who qmttW 
under it, the obligation, That they vww^ 
never use any of tliese privileges to destroy. 
or wcakjgn tl^e estabirshed dmreh, or th« 
Protestant government of the counlryj’ 
That was the compact. It was consMoml 
to be a final anS conclusive settlemoat» 
and was accepted by them with proi^ 
sions of gratitude as well as satkfhctfOii^ 
They expressly resolved to dissolve tbeiaft- 
committee, being," as they said, raised 
to thc^raufc of freco^, and conq^eteni^ 
mnniftfst their sentiments as such, wiAj^ 
iheir other fellow-subjects.'* They lup- 
ther voted a sum of 2,(XKV. to raise a staUio 
to his preso^it niajisly, in whose reign^ ;|j[id 
on whose iLComiuendations such pen^tioi 
»nd disquaJifications had beca removed^ 
and such piivdeges conferred. Where 
are we to look for the statue ? Wc know 
that the committee never was dissolved, 
though profesbing to be so, but waa in¬ 
tended V) compose an integral part of tlte, 
convenjf^on winch the prompt flrmness of 
the duke of Richmond suppressed in its 
first formation. This burbt of gratitude for 
the enactment of 1793, was succeeded in a 
few weeks .by insurrections in diflerent 
parts of It eland of the most dangerous 
nature, professing religious gvievan^'^^^d 
animosity, whicli in some pails so affected, 
were never before suspected to exist; and 
from that time Tleland has never known 

E eace, and party spirit and animosity 
ave been daily increasing. ^ ^ ^ 

^ From looking back to this train Qi 
events and their efforts, we may learn, if 
wc will, wiiat chance we may have of se¬ 
curing conciliation by concession. IVenty- 
soven years wc have passed in vain pur¬ 
suit of this phantom, that, like our hot/- ^ 
/On, flies from our approach—w^e advance ‘ 
to the alluring brightness, we find an 
abyss undijr out fret—again it invites ^ 
with distant view, will you plunge in, 
and renew the vSin attempt to secure it?' 
No. Let us not deceive ourselves wilft[' 
the flattering fllusten. You niav " 

new constitution, as yon ore lanod'bjtw' 
do—-you may open in it a breach 
(2 C) 
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which n3vdation thny Irt---you may 
sbajte ymr church, that main pillar of 
yo4ir< slate; but, unless ymi surrender 
the; establishment of it in Ireltincl, you 
stidll be farther from tcnOiliation than ever. 
To tranquillise Ireland, by introducing a 
few (as you suppose) of peers and com¬ 
moners into your legislnture, and making 
them competent to offices which you do 
not mean to give them, and to leave their 
clergy, who possess the secret influence of 
the body, and the people who compose it, 
QAd llie agitators who direct both, with 
^gliiications that are to lead to nothing, 
in eif strange and childish n conception, 
tliat I cannot, by any stretch of faith in 
*the sincerity of public men, bring myself 
to believe, that it can have entered serious¬ 
ly j'oto the minds that profess it. But if, 
ia the sublime conceptions of great states¬ 
men^ a project is adopted to make Ireland 
ft secure and quiet possession, by^'estab- 
Usbing popery there, and transferring the 
powers of the state to thovse who profess it, 
tberoinay be some sense in that(,-but, in 
cojpmoD humanity, let them ^abridge the 
aonorings of* those, whose race, through 
$a many vicissitudes, and dangers, and 
jUifferings, have preserved the country to 
Britioh dominion. Let them know what 
they are to expect in time, and enable 
dietn to prepare for the new order of things 
they are to endure, or to yield jtq their 
fate and depart* Their best renv^c will 
the generosity of their countrymeu 
when glutted with concession. If reli- 
gioui and national prejudices can be silen¬ 
ced, it will not be u light reliance. There 
maybe state policy in such a course. 8t8te 
said to soar sometimes above all 
the vulgar feelings of g'ustice, humanity, 
and gratitude. There may be sense in 
this—«but to think of Yfuoquillising, by 
the mere removal of disabilities, and by 
iaviting continual competition between 
two descriptions of yoav people^ now on- 
i^rtunately divided by the most baleful of 
all distinctions, religious party^to give 
to that profane spirit an immediate and 
direct entrance and intereat into every 
^ aubject, institution, and establisliment, 
* in which unity of council and action are 
mipst requisite, does appear to my plain 
an insanity so strange as to be quite 
pbr^intous. See how this would operate 
leading object of ^oim, introduc¬ 
tion iolQ tho legislature. Can you doubt 
that of religious party would bo 

11)^4 ahdr^ept alive for the purpose of its 
{KfWpitfill mstcumcniahty .^-^Wbat so pro- 
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c^uctiv^ of irritation and discord, aa elec¬ 
tion contest is at present ? But our trio- 
dovn theorists, in their sublime concep¬ 
tions, professing pubhc peace too as their 
olijcct, propose this lenitive for the ftudi 
of religious party—to pour on the heart¬ 
burnings of religious animosity the heal¬ 
ing balm of election coritcst. If this qjied- 
sure shall take place, such contests must 
ensue, unless a timely submission to the 
ascendant power shall prevent it. For 
my own part, if I am to continue to re¬ 
side in * Ireland, 1 had infinitely rather 
change places, and give tlie Koipan Cathb- 
lics, in their turn, the exclusive possession 
of the legislature, than live in a state of 
soc;^ety causing continual contest—tliat 
&ntcst, from its naVure, calling fb»th 
«every malignant passion of the human 
heart, and suppressing every benevolent 
and virtuous feeling. I really think, that 
the most inventive genius of the most ma¬ 
lignant (ieii& could contrive nothing 
effectual to promote confusion, discord, 
and misery. 

The Uoftian Catholic religion is funda¬ 
mentally a system of exclusion. It ex¬ 
cludes those who dissent, from the pale 
of Christianity—it excludes from possible 
salvation. It admits no compromise on 
its part, therefore, you cannot compro¬ 
mise with it;—you may submit to it—you 
may adopt k—but in tlie administration of 
political |H)wer {I speak not of petty mu¬ 
nicipalities) it never yet was found to 
8utt*er equality where it could acquire as¬ 
cendancy, to possess ascendancy without 
seeking doiiihiation, or in the excccisc of 
domination to be tolerant. And all this 
mrises not from'the want of virtues or the 
feelings Vrom which they arise, but is the 
natural consequence, as I have shown, of 
the sincere belief in the doctrine of exclu¬ 
sive salvation. 

1 have hitherto only spoken of the im¬ 
mediate and remote effects likely to en^ue 
through this meosiire in Ireland. It haa 
been a/groat error to consider this ques¬ 
tion in reference to that chuhtry duly. 
But even in that very contracted and un- 
sttttesmanlike vtevv, its eon^qaences rifiist 
be allowed, more or less, to effect this, 
the seat of empire. Its agitations niiisc 
disquiet and {VGirt>lex-« but Its direct and 
inteirnal operation here, is a matter of 
serious oonsideratioD. The energy and 
zeaLfor proselytism, will, as they havO 
donef/Wrease the numbers, whilst the 
admission to political power will withdraw 
control* llcligbuk party, sooner Ot later 
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will arlse^ and when they arc strong fn 
numberSi will assume the baleful charac¬ 
teristics of it* Look to what was the 
state of this country in reference to reli¬ 
gious party, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1. 

Accustomed to look favourably on the 
operations of party within the legislature, 
w^overlook, I fear, the distinction of this 
new principle of party spirit, which it is 
proposed to introduce into that, and into 
the government. In the party spirit that 
at present exists and operates (perhaps 
beneficially) in the legislature, there is 
no principle tbat is not common to both 
sides, whose interests fundamentally are 
the same. Contention is on nieans^ or 
principles, commoti to both. No subject 
IS*more sacred from discussion at one sido 
than the other. No contraiiety of public 
motive—the state is the same to both, or 
all parties; and all parties arc identified 
with the state.—But the spirft of religious 
^pfSirty is founded on a distinct and ii recon¬ 
cilable piinciple, and religious party, in 
the mind of a sincere llornaA Catholic, 
separates from a Protestant state. It not 
only establishes a divided allegiance, but 
on a hostile principle, and the extirpation 
of heresy is at once a religious duty and 
a conscientious niotive—which, if sincere 
in their faith, they will not or cannot re¬ 
sist giving cficct to, wlicn topportunity 
shall arise. If they are not sincere, their 
religious piinciple is only party pretence, 
and the conscientious scruples on which 
they claim indulgence do not exist. 

The state of things which you are about 
now to introduce, is exactly that which 
ill fact existed in this country from the 
neformation to the 30th of Charl&s 2nd— 
what was that state and what were its 
effects, I have given a sketch of. $ir^ 
I am sensible that the anxious suggestions 
of this most extensive, deep, and com¬ 
plicated, and most momentous subject, 
ore leading mo farther than is edviscable. 
I am sensible I have been prolix, and tliat 
I have beeixdiffu$€; but greater prolixity 
would still bo far^ short of the various ami 
compUcated considerations that belong to 
the subject, whilst the misrepresentations 
and delusions that beset every part of it, 
call for such continual explonations, that 
you must either leave them to ihOtr fatal 
cftccts, or digress to expose them* *If 
feelipg some times intruded, could it be 
avoided when such consequences pi^ssed 
on tlie mind^ • 

1 feel confident that I have proved be* 


yond (jucfition, tt^t^wben yoiir 
tion was settled nt the BeTetti|Ioiv4t|t 
most fixed and fundamental principletistt^ 
that the legislature and goveniiiien9to£>tw 
state should be Protestant iit oH its -poAo* 
That it was meant to be so far everocttled* 
That this character of perpetuity wife 
stamped on it as emphatically as woodh 
could effect, without appearing to vioiolo 
the legislative competency of future pftfv 
liamcnts* That this cliaracter of perpei^ 
tuity was given to exclusion, in conteraiu 
plation of the immutable nature of the 
system to be excluded, and of tfie dangers 
to a IVi^testant state tliat was inhertSit in 
the principles of that system. I think I 
have shown thSt those principles are in 
their nature necessarily opposed and hos^ 
tlie to a IVoiestaiit state. That when po* 
pery was the religion of the state the nsu 
tion was oppressed, degraded, and impovu/^ 
rished. That when that religion wasabam 
doneif—but political power (as now is 
sought) was suffered to remain,-*-*confi> 
sion, disipord, nnse^, and national degrOt- 
dation weij; the consequence. That sipce 
exclusion has been complete, both of re* 
ligion and political power, internal hap* 
piness and external glory have blessed 
this country in a degree never before ex* 
permneed in the annals of the world. 

I have stated the injurlot» and dan* 
gerous ^consequences, immediate and re* 
mote, which necessarily or probotfiy 
would ensue from this measure, and ho# 
Utterly hopeless it is, as a plan of con* 
ciliation. These consequences are suchi 
that in myiirm belief, they would be to 
this country, incipient revolution of cer* 
tain progress, but uncertain 
whilst, in Iieland, nhey must immediately 
produce Roman^Catholic ascendancy, sUb* 
version of the church estahlishincot, and 
of the English settlement of the country, do 
the security and strength of which, the cofti 
flexion between tlfe two countries wilt Me 
found uliijTiately to depend ; and rttae the 
progress to their lamentable effects, will 
be almost a continued scene of confiisiUti, 
discord, and misery ;-**and, consequently, 
of increased embarrassment to this • 
country. When I contemplate this im¬ 
pending ruin, I ana lost in wonder that 
such a project coukl Over hive been en¬ 
tertained in a Bijtish parliamont. i irilfctl 
however, that too mUch of the charact'O)? 
of their forefathers^ rt^mani«t fo snftrtw 
possibility of hs diloptron. If thcfy4|fffly 
however, they wilt coi niii I;/ 
that it was not without 
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lia^ucntary reform lias been called for; 
for, oil a subject tbc tmost important tliat 
ever was ogitated in this House, they 
W.auld then decide against tbc sense and 
icipmions of the most sound and reflecting 
.part of tbeir constituents. But if it were 
, 4 >ossib)e that revolutionary mania should 
ibo this House, the constitution, in 

its admirable structuie, has made pro¬ 
vision against sucli a dtinger 

The hereditary council of the nation 
will not foigct then! the peculiar duty of its 
Sttition is to stand l)ctv\cen the Crown and 
the democi atic mania of the people or 
Iheif repi esentatives. The constitution of j 
tbeir comjtiy is» pociiliaily their trubt. Itb 
Protestant principle is ih^ sacicd pal-* 
ladiuni of whicli they are the sworn guar¬ 
dians. 'J'hey \\ ill be mindful of their duty 
—they w ill save their sovereign from the 
insulting demand to violate his coronation 
oath or tiifle with the spirit of it; and if 
this House should over depart so far fioni 
the maxims and character of their an- 
cefetois, as. to present a bill for j^comitei- 
reYplution at their bar, that there at least, 
liereditjry feelings and principles will ic- 
^aio—and that their stern and dignified 
i'Cply uill be, a5 was that of their great 
onccRtors to the Pap'll encroachments of 
tluir da\— Anglia mvtah. 

But if tho revolutionary spiiit should 
find roLcpiion tlicrc also, my last Ijopc will 
rest, on tiie magnanimity and firmness of 
that ill'i-itiioLis prince which saved iliib 
great empire, and saved lairope—tliat 
cruslus the hydra of despotism with itb 
monders, but who, 1 fear, is <dso doomed 
to find that malignant envy is only to be 
coft^u^'ed by death, lie wnll again inter- 
ose to save liis country fioni the greater 
anger that menaces it within—He will 
recollect that the sacrifice of religious 
principle, or the adoption of a tempo¬ 
rizing spirit respecting it, never probpeicd 
yet—11^' will recollect that Henry 4th^ 
had his Sully too—wise, provident, and 
attached, that under his advice (and he 
was at least as sincere a Protestant as any 
minister of later times) he compromised | 
.with Popeiy, and submitted toiti, and that j 
the couNeijncncc vias, the loss of his life 
and the extermination of the numerous 
Protestants of Prance- He will feel that 
the mysterious and sublimed union of 
church Ond date, is a sacred subject that 
leflSove the ken of worldly policy- 
It ethereal essence that sanctifies 

pttd gives a character of perpetuity to 
yuur state, whileit draws from that sup- 
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{fort which repays to it worldly Stability 
and effect. He will therefore not odmit 
its giant rival into its snHcCuary--4witIi 
sure and ceitain hope I rely that he will 
abide by the corimiition oath— He will 
abide by tlie principle which placed his 
family on the throne, and which repealed, 
would only leave a naked possession of 
it. Repeal the Piotebtant principle^of 
the state, and the title will no longer be 
•• hereditary descent qualified by Protest¬ 
antism,’’—icpeal the ijualificalion of Pro- 
tcstanti^i as a constitutional piinciple, 
and it is only a form as attached solely to 
the Crown, and a form w^hich arguments 
ii»i:uibwerable will he fmmd to remove; 
the principle of heieditttiy descent will 
llfib?be deprived ot the spiiit and reason 
pfthe qualification it Protii^tantism, and 
aftcrvvaulb of the form, li can no longer 
make part ol the * Me of the picsent fa¬ 
mily to the throne, hut will ind as an 
adverse tnlc*]n the hmi^c ol Suidinia, and 
tlie possc’^sion of it w ill tiu n be u diiced f 0 
a mere right from poAi^sicm. or from 
con^tructivf; tleiinm. Hut I am uninten¬ 
tionally led again into m mim nt. I do 
entertain an liimibu* hur eauH-ot loliancc, 
tiiat the same raagmunn t\ and fumnibo 
tliat s ived the cninnc ami J uiope will inter- 
|)ose to save the conbtitulion (>l Jiis cOlJnt^ 3 ^ 
j It is triumphantly asked, whit then is to 
j be done? vmuld you le-cii.Kt the penal 
laws? far be the thought from me. Tin. 
penal Ijws weie inttnded to iom|rtil coo- 
foiinil\—the project was iinpiou'i. On 
the other hand, to coiilei political power 
on dissent, is to give a bounlv on paity 
spirit, and to perpetuate it. 'file course 
that is wise ai>J honest and contormablc 
to chiistfian spirit lies between both: it is 
to preseivc the lele of the state, con¬ 
nected with the religion of the state, and Iiy 
$0 doing, not seek to Cvunpol conK^rniitj'-, 
but to incline those who are unUutunate 
as to be ambitious, to exHimnc more im¬ 
partially the grounds of that dissent that 
exlcudi^ them.—To continue, as now, to 
extend the most equal protection to all, 
and the most equal encouragement also, 
in those objects that belong to the instru¬ 
mentality of the state. 

This course with a firm and stern re- 
prcs'jion of faction, and the crimes that 
aribe from it, might allay the agitations of 
this question; and would do so, if it were 
once known, that under no circumstances 
would‘'the Protestant chaiactei of the 
slate be changed—tliat its fundamental 
and immoveable principle is, that tho 
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king siiall be Protestant, the GoYernmiut for on both aides, to adjust at oti^^by 
shall be Protestant, and the Legislature legislative me^s, ail the 
Protestwnt. . subsisted between the difierent 


The question should be closed-^-** The 
isle is frighted from her propriety-*^ I 
have stated the principles on which it 
should be closed; let those who encourage 
the agitation of it, reflect in time on Uie 
tfrils it has already produced, and the hor* 
rors that may ensue from it.—llK lievetlicm 
to be more imminent tlmn they imagine. 

Mr. /r. Elliof. observed, that he hoped 
the little he bad to offer would-plead his 
excuse for the trespass he was about to 
make oh the attention of the House. 
Duiing the speech of an hon- member, he 
had observed the considerable effect pro¬ 
duced by the tracts le^id iVAu% a 
^ainphlei published by doctor GandoN 
phy, for the tenets contained in which*it 
would be found the author had been sus¬ 
pended. With this work he proceeded 
to Rome, and laid it before an accredited 
•olHcer of the papal court, vvhove sanction 
he obtciiuecL 'fhis officer, styled the 
Master of the Apostolic Ikilacc, it had 
since been discovered, had, fhrougli the 
niisrepresenLation of doctor Gandolpliy, 
and his total ignorance of the Englksh 
language, been induced to give an ini- 
priinatiir, or apj)roval of i\^ centents. 
Upon tlie disco\eiy of its contents at 
Rome, caulinai Litta inuncdiately ac- 
quaiiited doctor roynlcr Iiere with tlio 
circmcstLMu e, and begged it to be under¬ 
stood, that the ajipruvu) of the Master at 
Rome lii*d been sui reptitlously obtained, 
upon whicii foci or Gandolpliy was im- 
ine<I: Jt( 1', L>nd siiil cuntimted suspended, 
[llear, lunrl]—The whole fabric, there- 
fore, ciccted by the hon. moinber u'j.gu 
the contents and tendency of this woik, 
fell lo the ground. It was in no degree 
authenticated or sanctioned by the couU 
of Rome. Whiu had subsequently fallen 
from that hon, member only went to 
piove, tJiat the minds of the (Jatholif: 
population had heon so compjetely alicf 
naied in Ireland, tliat it would be better 
they bliould remain for ever in the state 
in which they were. What I was it to be 
endured that parliament should be told, 
at a peuod like llie present, that no sc- 
curitici:! Cfiuid be devised sufficiently satis¬ 
factory ? The controversy had been 
hcighu lU'tl, it not aUogeilier occastoned, 
by the delay of parliament; the longer 
lluit delay continueil, the watoaer and 
guMtci ’vould he«that cor^trovc^ 63 ^ The 
i.'iicrpo.<^aion of parliament was now called 


and which had originated in the qulpilllte 
delay of that House. Upon the 
of securities he should give it as hit M 
opinion, whatever weight that might hatOj 
that the best security was to be foupd^in 
the repeal of all the remaining Joiva 
and dis*abi!ities. In the yoir* 1813, bo 
had acquiesred in the conditions txi&pi 
proposed, and should feel liini^clf war¬ 
ranted ill doing the same again uhtW 
similar circumManccs. This lir had done 
tiien,%»nd«houId do again, with a vow to 
obljiii tJie measure of emancipation. The 
great iiope of;ho country at this moment, 
Jay in the prospect of conciliation,, and 
consequent cordiality and unanimity. 
This was only to be effected by dotrig 
away with all civil distinctions iirtd dis- 
aliilities. This was the tvi:» mode lo fo- 
stoi* confidence, canccid, and harmony, 
in both the Catholic nml Proiest$nt 
bodies. The Cath ilk uuuld thus be¬ 
come d convert tr# tliC principles of colc* 
mtion pAifesj^cd rmd aca"d upon by |Jie 
TrotestanT. Thiswas the part of the question 
to nhich he had hit it his dutV) in the first 
instance, lo draw the attention of the House, 
The dangcr.s appi clicnded, proceeded from 
various causes. For his part, he hud never 
considered tlie question upon the ground 
of nlffetract right. The petitioners were 
different parts of the same body, yet titcir 
general interests were the same, whatever 
might be the shades of difference in their 
sentiments as to the extent of concession, 
or modification of their religious Senti- 
iiieiits, in order to obtain political rights 
?nd priNjlcgt’S. ^ The Protestant a\fR Ca¬ 
tholic, too, were alike different parts of 
ihc same body, yet even they were not 
without a common interest. The Crown, 
it was justly said, was Protestant; „^ihc 
state was also JTotestant ; yet the'^i- 
croaclnnent made on the penal statutes 
existing at the commencement of this cen¬ 
tury, stood high amongst the most spl^en- 
did and benelicent acts of the present 
reign,-^ [Hear, hear I]. For his part, he 
litul ne\er been considered insensible'to 
the dangers of tlio community; some Iiad 
thought him the very reverse; yet in lliis' 
installed he saw—he rejoiced to avow .|t—«• 
little cause'to alarm the most timid. ^la 
times succeeding the Rcfounatioot^i,^ ™ 
a disputed succession to the thr^ie| Of 
(luring the reign of childless.sbvcjjMns, 
apprehension might very Ijairly 
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fklned with respect to the security of a 
Pro^sUmi succession; yet it was the true 
policy ;Qf this country generally, and the 
tf^'Pb^Ct of the first qaro of parliament 
tp.pi;oyjde, by all possible means, that the 
jpopufation of the country, from one end 
tc tim other, should be without cause of 
Complaint, moving forward in the common 
{mtli of duty, in terms of cordial amity 
aod afiectiunatc brotherhood.' When 
within those walk they talked of Catholic 
coocesaion, what did it mean ? It only 
meant^that they had, by means of certain 
Ic^Utive provisions, the power to create 
a enect on the Catholicemin/1 most 
ban<^t'ial and consonant to the interests 
of both Catholic and Protestant. Two 
centuries of experience had shown that 
the expectation was unfounded upon 
which the penal laws had been grounded, 
namely, that the Catholic would abjure a 
ersecuted faith. The legislature might, 
y heaping restrictions on them, shake the 
foundation of their morals, but they would 
only render them worse Catholics, and 
worse subjects. In thoir anxiety to sup¬ 
port die Protestant ascendancy they would, 
in effect, create an aristocracy, and pro¬ 
perty destitute of all authority,-—a people 
destitute of even morality or true religion. 
This would, indeed, be the consummation 
of all our calamities. Instead of the hon. 
member, who had replied to the right hon. 
mover, branding those who advocated tlie 
cause of concession with a disposition to 
efiect a revolution in the order of things, 
he would do well to consider if he were 
not, by such insinuation, poisoning the 
SQijirces of public happiness, and troubling 
the very elements of society. The various 
otrici^opics of danger a/luded to in tlie 
course'oi the debate, be considered com¬ 
paratively unimportant. It was absurd to 
think that in the present state of this coun¬ 
try the continuance of the penal laws 
could afford any security, adequate to the 
danger likely to arise from their continu¬ 
ance. Much was to be apprehended from 
tb^r operation on the anxious and already 
irritated state of the public mind. It was 
contended, that various offices, in Ireland 
paijlicularly were opesi alike to the appli¬ 
cation of their talents, and those of thojr 
feUow. countrymen. But would it be rc- 
to prove that there must result an 
indisposition to embrace tbe^ Opportunity 
thus of&radi pnder the natural feeling of 
discontent>at:tf)c wide range of disqualifi¬ 
cation which still continued to dishearten 
and oj|>prejss their ekeruons and energy ? 
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This was the natural feeling under such 
circumstances. A particular limitation,' 
especially when founded on liberal dk» 
tinctioDs, soon amounted to a gcneralinhi- 
bition ; and it must be the more sorely felt 
when the parties had to complain that ihi 
tenets of their religion had alone disquali¬ 
fied then to fil) those offices to which they 
were peculiarly eligible, from their beirtjj 
the decendants of the most ancient ana 
honourable stock of a country, for whose 
welfare tliey and their ancestors had, with 
the noblest self-devotion, shed their best 
blood, The right hon. gcntl'Oman con¬ 
cluded with expressing On anxious wish 
that the House would consent to go into 
the committee. 

Bathurst spoke against the motion* 
No good ground had yet been stated foil 
it* but strong arguments had been urged 
against it, and of these none had yet been 
contradicted by any sound reasoning* 
The House ji^'as called upon to go 
into* a committee, there to discuss that^^ 
wliich had been already discussed, and 
against whioli the House had already 
so often pronounced its opinion. In 
point of fact, to accede to the motion 
would be to give up ,the whole question ; 
and the House might be as well openly 
and fairly called upon to concede the 
claims, without any security; for if they 
went into the committee, the only choice 
would be between the veto and the domes¬ 
tic nomination. One of the most extraor¬ 
dinary assumptions in the arguments on 
this occasion was, that things were now 
came to such a state that some change must 
be made in the laws respecting the Roman 
Catholibs. For I^s own part he denied 
this m ioiOf.; and maintained that unless 
the House was prepared to overturn the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, 
to accede to the concession called for was 
impossible. 

Lord Casllereagh regretted, that he 
should be placed in the painful situation of 
dittering from many of those for whoso 
judgment be enteitained the highest res- 
)ect, and he should therefbre ^er what 
ic had to submit to the House with the 
utmost diffidence. One of the difficulties' 
attending this discussion waV, that it was 
scarcely possible to adduce one new ar¬ 
gument or one topic that was not already 
ekbauutcd on either side of the question ; 
but it was not the less necessary, in his', 
opinion, tviat parliament should, with all' 
convenient speed, deliver itself from the 
agitation of this painful subject and t}kO 
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feeliog^ which its renewal necessarily of the world 6n this sab|6Ct^ Oil 
created. No painl» no topic whatever ia pregnant mode of e$UvAatiiig the hdtDMm 
the course of the present debate had struck gcous change of sentinlenl thaiT hOd 
hitiif and he was sure had impressed the place with respect to it. ' It waAnti^HoMt^ 
House more forcibly, than the wisli of a ble to contemplate the tombed recehifl^ 
righthon. gentleman that this question was manific^sted in Europe, without 
for ever set at rest. Never, he was sure, that the former dangers connected i^ltw 
•ould a more important favour bo con- the question were considerably dimlniaI]iM|/f 
ferred on the country than by this [being if not wholly removed. There was u 
done. No person attached to the consti- nod when the alliance of (he Pope Wjtf 
tution, he was confident, but would rejoice courted by all. If the see of Home hatil 
at it, and it was the duty of every triend the power it formerly possessed of con^ 
oHus country to do everything to pre* vulsing the European powers, and wag 
serve the public harmony. He by no capable of snaking an inroad upon theec^. 
means wislied to be understood as inclined curity of the surrounding states, thch^ 
to advocate any principle containing a might be soma principle on which oMec- 
particle of dflug|r to the constitation. tions could be raised to the consideration 
Whenever that appeared, it was the dut^ of the question. Latterly, howevCr, 
of parliament to face it in the most decided Rome had not interfered in political que$- 
niannrr; but, if it appeared, upon a deli- tions. Let the House carry its attention' 
berate view of all the circumstances con- back, to the treaty of Webtpha)i«ji, in which 
nected with the body, whose claims were the question of religion fonnetl so leading 
i^onbidered, that no danger could arise a feature; in which Catholic votes were' 
from concession, there could, in his opi- balanced against Protestant votes, and in 
nion, be no argument capable of proving which the principle of exclusion Was car- 
that the question should not be set at rest ried into ^fiect. What was the ca$^ At 
for e\ei. present? When the great |>olitical qaes- 

Tlic question now came before them in tions of Europe were discusved at Vienna, 
a most interesting point of view, and it he bad never heard the subject of religion 
would, he was persuaded, meet that atten- mentioned in any of tho§e discussions as a 
lion which it so justly deserved, it was by ground (or precaution. Indeed, he could 
no moans new, as he had already observ ed^ ^ s tate, Aat there prevailed a disposition not 
fpr it had been alicady introduced to interfere in such questions, 

the House by a bill which wasread a second but, to place all religions on the footing of 
time, and lost by a very small majority in political equality. In the diversified statdA 
the committee, 'f here were so many consU of Germany, in some of which the Protes- 
derations in favour of the proposition, that tant religion, and in others the Catholic 
unless a strong case of danger were ex- religion predominated, the whole body 
hibited, be could not coi^ent by op^iosiog chose equality of religion as the basis of 
it to give the opportunity for the«annual re- their mutual arr.;^ngement3; and though 
currence of a discussion so prejudicial to there had occurred instances of disputes 
the general tranquillity. Any great qiies- between the governments and the Pope* 
tion hanging, year after year, about porlia- there had not been any contests between 
nient periodically to agitate the empire, the difterent religions witliin the state, npir 
was an evil, but when religious were mixed any other evil consequence from the sjiir-* 
up with political considerations, the eviP tern adopted. He did not mention this as 
became much more serious in its nature. i afibrding an example to this country, but 
It w^as, above all, to be recollected that he mentioned it td show that in the days 
there wasao probability that this question in which we lived there was no reason to 
could b^ laid asleep by persisting in a ays- suppose,that the exclusive principle, op- 
tero of permanent exclusion^ In the pro- posed as* it was by sO large a class of the 
sentstateoftho world, that was not praoti* community, could be long maintained, ^ 
cal in any country, and certainly not in It had been said that a change had takeU’’^ 
this- He was not one of tliose who would place in Ihe Protestant mind on this 
contend that in constitutional questions wo’ tion, and thaVthe disposition to persevtaW*'* 
ought to take the tone of other countries, in restraints ^as greater than it lately 
He would not therefore refer to what had but he would put it to those who were ^ 
taken place inolhei;8tates,a3anexaftiplefor adverse to concession, whether the 
Great Britain to follow. Still, however, it tion would remain to bo discursedifcp 
wosimportanttolookto the general feelings present moment, i^cie it not for the rash 
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'^'d ^jldt(C('wljtioh tbe Catho- present narroir basis; And an(Q measures 

•l!c$ '^b^selves had puKoe^ The fact of conciliation were frankly and unojjui- 
'waf.'fbat the denial of the Catholic clutms vocally iidoj;>ted. Never tvould ho beltet'e 
whii^i had hitherto been persisted in, was that any mtisting danger could be aggta* 
'tdlflldbutable not so much to a wish on the rated by the introduction into parFanlent 
'pSit of tbe Protestants to monopolize the of a feir noble Catholic peers, or of a feW 


es of the state, or to an apprehert- 
that the rGiuoval of the restrictions 


gcnorouti Catholic cotomopers. On the 
contrary, ho was persuaded that they 


WiVilegi 

^ntha_ _ ^ ,_, 

a me^ure Incapable of being recon- would be tlie foremost to repress any de- 
died WUH thte safety of Uie church and luded people of their bwn'rriigious per- 
ab'fo the indiscTetion of the Catho- suasion, who ndglrt be auempted to dis- 
itk'ttfe way in which they had claimed firb thfc publlo tranquillity; ajiJ the con* 
tllk^Jjtivilcges. cession of tlic Catholic claims would af- 

21';Alrfioug!i he differed in opiivon his ford them most powerful meaiis of iichiev- 
friend, who had spoken second in the ing sfti object so desirable, '' 

It was the uuhappinesa of Ireland, under 
it^ppesent cnomiratancjjs, that the state 
hadnot sufficient l ilcnts to tnnint.iin itself, 
ahdearry itiluonj;!! udveise circumsfnnccs, 
, ^ A Connexion witn :h(‘ higher ranK'i of the 

pfear' fo the House a paradox; hut the ' Catholic body would afford an aid in that 


debate he had Ibteoed to him with 
it pleasure in consequence of the in- 
%rtnhHt>n with which his speech abounded 
nitid thie dearness with which he had made 
hif statements, It might, however, ap- 


fiiOt was, that most of the circumst'^.nres 
iadduced by his hon. friend, as obji'clion^ 
iti, granting any concession to ilio (^■l- 
thdiesy were with ham(lord C.) *motivt,s 
fhr jranting that concession, 'fhc ultra- 


respect whicl)^ would be invaluable. Ho 
therefore denied that this pnipoMtion spe-^ 
cially stood on tho ground of indulgence 
to the CathgUlics. Were it even lopug- 
nuntto them, ho would picss iu adoption, 
because uhatever might be flic jirescnt 
]»ain, the iiUimate benefit, to \ 4 l 1 ich jiar- 
liumcnt ought mv iriably to lool: in their 
legislative cnuctmouts, would be decisive. 
He would not allo^v him^olfthereroie to be 
discouraged by any remaining intolerance 
\ihicb the Catliolics might cxliibit, or by 


Tlflkthfane’ doctrine]^ attributed by ]ii& lion 
to Rome, formerly throntening evil, 
ftow innoxious;- the restoration ot 
the Ofdcr of Josu{t8j received with gro/i* 
tucte in the countries in which it had taken 
{^fabOi on the stoo principle, iinintAlligibif 
IfO U8^ on which the inquisition 
teiritt Spain,v--*these circumstances, ilimi- any other luiplcasiug feature in the state 
iilshed as die danger was, in other respeers, of Ireland. He .dlowcd that change, not 
aj^eored to him only to furnish arguments calculated to pi oduce advantage, was to 
iEot doing at prcFcnt what our ancestors be cautiously avohled; but in the present 
wore wrong in abstaining from deing— case, he contended, that the ,)iospL’n'ty of 
deUfoying the exclusive system. That the empiic huigqd :m ultcMtimi in onr 
r«lr| tous animosity, that,mclanchoIjMvant systi'Pi. was, Jic rc]Joatcd it, u most 
of charity between man and man in Ire- cfesirahlc thing to ret aside, and lay asleep 
lurid, to which his hon, frU^id had alluded a great quc'^tien whicli afflicted the Ic^is- 
formed of itself an additional and power- latuio every session, and during its exist**' 
fiibreason for acceding to the present pro- ciice left Ireland a prey to agitators. 

' p&'sition. It was not to please the Oatho- Having said thus mu eh with respect to 
Besthat he recommended this coiivsG, but ‘the general question of concewion, he 
tp place the state in a situation «f safety, came now to consider that of seenrityt 
ife'wished to do what would destroy the And hefe,'he was satisfied that little dil^' 
((Exclusive system with respect to the Ca- ftfrciicc of cpiqion ’c.x?sied between his' 
f^lica. It would be iin additional pica- l oq.'friend and himsulf, except that bo 
fljiee to him, if that eould be done in fhc regarded'the difficulty of obtaining Ihd 
would bo acceptable to them, necessary security as much less than.hiii 
whether or not it pleased the Catlio- hon. friend appeared to think it. Ho 
wished it to bo accomplished, be- went along with his hon. friend in dbclari’ 
would' put tlung^'on a footing ing,'» that unless all the security which 
believed in h(j conscience oaths could give was afl’oi’ded by tho Cn* 
required. He bc: thohes, ^thc proposed measure ought’ not * 
Uil^fed; 4 llOttud temper would never to be acceded to.' But. this appeared'to 
(file religious c'onstdera* him to be of no difficult accomplisliirttmti j'’ 
^foni edhtiatied In ' that' country on their He perfectly agreed wltli hi$ hon# frit^di ^ 
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that unless every security which oaths was certainly paioful to liim to iee Ibfit 
could afford were given, the relief asked great body of Irish CatholrcWshop^ilfHoirt, 
ought not to be granted: but the pope in times of disturbance, be had always 
had already sanctioned oaths on the part found disposed to exert themselves to 
of Catholics, and he believed was not like- tranquillize the public mind, so far hentd 
ly to object to any other that might be to popular clamour as to repress their own 
proposed on the same principle. He also feelings, and oppose titot which was, not 
gpmpletcly agreed with his non. friend in hostile to their religion, and which in tbo 
Mopting it as an indispensable security, docunientof 1799 they had allowed. Had 
that with the exception of the confessional the measure been against their conscisjEt' 
communication, no intercourse should be ccs, ten of that respectable body woidd 
permitted with the see of Rome which did not have given bim to understand that 
not pass through the state. Were there they were ready to agree toil. They h^- 
no othenreason than that a similar pre- it was, true, since stated objections: aha 
caution was resorted to in all other states, some of them, he was willing to a^now* 
it would be sufficient. It was a security ledge, appeared not unfair: but though 
which the country owed to itself; apd he they bad declaretl a preference for domes* 
Vnderstood that Hhere was no reasorf to tic nomination, ho j^till did not believe thftC 
suppose that the Catholics would object there existed any sentiment in their minds 
to it. Witli respect to the authority of which would create a serious reptignancD 
the state in the nomination of the Catho- to what parliament might decide, and the 
lie clergy, it had been truly obscivcd by see &f Rome sanction, as not inconsisient 
his bon. friend, that in Prussia, the only witlf Catholic doctrine. Notwithstanding 
*^’rotestant continental state in which Ca- all tliLithad passed, there was therefore no 
tholic bishops were permitted, these bishops reason for parliament refraining imin giv* 
were nominated by the govefnment; and ing as a b^on that which might appear Ju, to 
that in the other Pi oiestant states, tlicinfe- bcgrnnted. But ifthey should not be sensi* 
rior clergy iverc also so nominated. No ble of the benefit, he would act in thia case 
rational Catholic could therefore suggest as he had acted at the Union—he would 
conscience as an objection to the adoption adopt a measure, the advantage of which 
of similar regulations in Ireland. They time would demonstrate, 
might certainly say, that tliey w^uld ra- Jle/wished to say a word on what IiacI 
ther be without those regiriationsr%h»t.ifa6*JJ ^p^ rom his right hon friend near him 
might express their apprehension, that (”r^ Yorkc). He (lord C.) attached 
they might be placed by them too much great importance to such a regulation off 
under the influence of government: but the arrangement, as would give the Crown 
they could not object to them on the a distinct knowledge of the individual to bo 
ground of conscience. Rome had re- made a Catholic bishop, before ihat indivi* 
nounced on that subject. M. Qaaraii- dual assumed the sacred fiinctiun. There 
totti’s rescript (however fndecently it had would be many insiances in which govtjrn- 
been ridiculed in Ireland) wus*certainly roent would have'a nmre ample knowledge 
made in full communicotion with all the of such an indkv/dual’s character tven than 


authorities of the Romish church. It was the ecclesiastio by whom he might be 
an important circumstance (thougli not chosen. As to the consent of the Catho* 
generally known) with respect to that do- , lies to this, he conceived that there were 
cument, as throwing a light on the (livposi-j thcstiongest reasons to expect that the 
tion of the see of Rome, to facilitate all I Catholic^ of Ireland ivould manifest as de- 
Buch arranguiiients us were calcillated to ‘ cided a disposition to place confidence in 
establish a more liberal policy that that the lihernlity of their Crown and state, as 
rescriot was issued by M Quarantotti, the Catholics of other countries did in 
ex cathedra^ on the impres»ion tliaC the bill theirs. If not, it would, in his opinion, be 
to which it refcired had positively passed a pretty strong intimation that the time 
theBiitidi pai liament. But, if any doubt for concession hod not yet arrived. But 
could have existed on the subject, it was he iMd no difficulty in expressing his con* 
put an end to by the head of the church victron, the proposition made to 

of Rome. The pope had hi’rwsclf decided the (’flttiollcl bishops to-morrow, they 
the question, having shown, ihro^igh the wouhl acquieslU^and gratefully acquieece(i 
medium of cnrdinal Litta, that the rc- As to an erecliok of the bishop within ifee 
script contained no*direction contrary to chapter, he deprecated that as tending, tp 
the conscience of any good Catholic. It great practical atiisc. He was cojoff^ol 
(VOL. XXXVI.) (2D) 
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lAtft ittoh a fljNUmi) vould introduce a api- 
of democratic contesty mischievous in 
aH COUotriesy but particularly in such a 
country as Ireland* Uis right hon* friend 
had'direlt much on the repugnance exhi* 
bited by the Catholics to the Veto. He 
(lord C.) regretted that the word had 
ever been used. Every body knew how 
much there was in a naniCy especially in 
the country of which he had ^ the honour 
to be a native. Let a repulsive name be 
given to any thing in that country, and 
th#pe was an end to it; and Veto was a for- 
biddteg word. * * 

' But whatever might be the nature of 
t’he security eventually required, he cer¬ 
tainly thought that it would be most advi- 
acdile that a period should intervene be¬ 
tween that in which both Houses of Par-* 
liament might declare their general sen¬ 
timents on the question, and the ultimate 
enactment of any bill that might be feund- 
ed on those sentiments. An opportunity 
would by that means be aftbrded pf ascer- 
lain^g with more precision the opinion of 
Rome, so that when the act *came into 
operation in Ireland, it should have the 
united force of a temporal and a spiri¬ 
tual measure. All doubt of the opinion 
of Rome being removed, no cavil could^be 
advanced on the subject, and he was con¬ 
vinced that such an act would be^carried 
into elfect in Ireland with as niucn'^sc 
Ond tranquillity as a turnpike bill* Not, 
however, that he felt any difficulties with 
respect to the opinion of Uonie: for 
that opinion had been so distjnctly pro¬ 
nounced, that they would not be legis- 
latkog in the dark, whatever measure 
they might think proper to adopt. It 
bad been said, that the number of the 
Catholics as compared w!th that of the 
Protestants, was as ten to one : he never 
before had heard it stated at more than 
four to one. But, hc^ believed the pro-^! 
perty, as it now stood, of the Catholics 
compared with that of tlie Protestants; 
was as fifty to one. On the principle of 
giving security to property, he liad sup- 
.ported the Union* because it tended to 
take Ireland out of the situation of agarri- 

On all these grounds ho felt himself, os 
on former occasions, bound in duty to sup-« 
port hfe right hon. frienS^i; m'btion. He 
was p^Suad^d that the quistiou could not 
Otherwise be got rid of t'lOid this ought to 
e^ate as a strong pra^ical motive to in- 
those who were mot altogether fa* 
vourablc to coucession'to withthraw their 
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opposition to it* He saw no danger in 
the measure* He did "not believe that 
the quantum of power which it would 
give the Catholics would enable them to do 
mischief, if they were disposed to do any. 
He did not believe that the introduction 
of a few Catholic gentlemen in parliament 
would be productive of any danger to 
state. On the contrary, he was convinc¬ 
ed that it would diminish the existing dan¬ 
ger, by softening the religious animositiea 
which existed in Ireland—tliat most va¬ 
luable and most interesting portion of the 
empire. He was perauaoi^ thk the in¬ 
direct influence of the Catholics in that 
House was much more injurious than the 
direct influence could bo; because the lat¬ 
ter would he accompanied by responsibi¬ 
lity, If the Cntholic gentlemen came 
into parliament the)' ‘vould come to muke 
a character, and to dispel those gloomy 
cooception^. which too many Protestants 
were disposed to entertain of them. He 
thought that a Protestant brought into 
larlmment under the operation of Catho- 
ic influence nianifcbting itself in (he exer¬ 
cise of the electivi' franchise, was more 
likely to play the false Protestant, and to 
pander to Catholic prejudices, than the 
son of lord Kenmare or of any other Irish 
Catholic riobletnao. So far was ho from 
enr; .Sending danger from the introduc- 
"^Uon of such individuals, that all he should 
dread was, that for some time not enough 
would be sent to soften dow^n those aspe¬ 
rities which every true fiicnd to the coun¬ 
try must wibh to remove. Until they had 

f ot the (Jatholics among them in that 
louse, fighting by their side the battles 
of the constitution, as in our wars they 
had so bravely fought by their side the 
battles of the country, he should never be 
satisfied. Feeling this strongly, he should 
be guilty of great baseness were he not to 
declare it. During a part ofhislifehu 
had considered it his duty, under existing 
circumstances, to oppose tlie claims of the 
Catholics. But those circumstances no 
longer existing, he was bound to make an 
earnest and a solemn appeal to the House 
in their support. Until the subject should 
be disposed of, tlic legislative would never 
enjoy repose; nor should we appear in the 
eyea of Europe and the world as we ouglit 
to'do—-an empire, consolidating its varic^l 
opulation into one great mass, actuated 
y tbb same interests, and directing its 
energies to the same^objccts. 

Mr, Peel rose and said:— 

Sir; It is not without great reluctance 
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that I ri&e to address the House* I cah- 
not but perceive an indisposition to listen 
to those who concur in my view of this 
question; I may subject myself to the itn* 
putation of presumption by endeavouring 
to reply to my noble friend; and, above 
nil, I have the painful task imposed on me 
of avowing my total dissent troin the opi- 
rShns which he has delivered. But, Sir, 
I have a public duty to perform, and can¬ 
not be deterred by any considerations 
^om performing it. It would tend to im- 
Freedom of discussion, '.and pre¬ 
vent lB?\discovery of truth, if the argu¬ 
ments advanced by men of superior abili- 
fi'es were exempted, through'fhe deference 
or apprehensions of otliers, from being 
fully and minutely canvassed. * • 

1 must in the first place, call the nttea- 
tion of the House to the course of pro¬ 
ceeding which has been adopted by the 
advocates of the Roman (Catholic claims. 
Towards the close of the Ia%t session,, on 
The 21st of May, we were called upon to 
give a pledge, that early (observe) in the 
pre^^ent we xvould take into •our seiious 
consideration the laws aftccting the Roman 
Catholics; and it is not until the 9th of 
May that we arc invited to enter upon 
the discussion. We have at length en* 
tered upon it, and we are arrived at this 
stage of the debate v^Uhout havin^icard, 
from the proposer or from tlui 
of the resolution f^hich has been moved, 
one single word with respect to the dis¬ 
tinct nature of the proposal which is to be 
made in the committee, should the com¬ 
mittee be granted. 

1he resolution proposed by the^right 
bon. gentleman is that which was moved 
previous to the introduction of the bill 
of 1813. It proposes that we shall take 
into our most serious consideration the 
state of the laws aflccting his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to such a final and 
conciliatory adjustment as may be condu¬ 
cive to the peace and strengtlii of the 
United Kingdom, to the stability of the 
Protestant establishment, and to the ge¬ 
neral satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his majefcty's subjects; and I leave the 
House to judge from the speeches that 
they have heard from the supporters of 
this motion—above all, from the speech 
of my noble friend-*-*what^^ospect tlTere 
is that, from the adoption V this reso¬ 
lution, any satisfactory proc< |ing*aan re¬ 
sult. • 

The House will bear in n^nd that it 
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was in putsdance oif this rilisAf^en iltiti 
tlie bill of ldl3 wai introdooed; lhal llW 
which gave satisfactian to.no claaa^i^ililiih 
majesty*s subjects, but was,moat reprq^ 
bated and rejected by that very class* for. 
whose benefit u was intended. By that? 
bill every puliticol privilege and capacity 
was conferred upon the Human CatboJict^ 
with two exceptions; and certain re* 
straints and conditions were imposed^ wJUt 
a view of securing the state and the Proton^ 
tant establishment from any danger which 
might result either from the appolntnmiMl 
of improper persons to be Roman Catho* 
lie biblfepsfor from an unfettered commu-k 
nication between the Roman Catholic 
church and th^ see of Rome* Sir, the 
Roman Catholic body of Ireland dealared 
they could not accede to the terms oa 
which it was thus proposed to grant them 
political privilege.—The Roman Catholic 
prelates resolved that they could not b<^ 
parties to the ecclesiastical arrangements 
without incurring the guilt of achiam, and 
the Uogfian Catholic laity declared that 
they would prefer^their present state of 
exclusion,*to the removal of that ex^ldsioipi 
on the coiulilions proposed. 

Now, I distinctly understand from my 
noble fi lend, that he thinks the same se- 
ciiVitics which were required by the bill of 
1813 niust be now demanded. My nobijp 
I friend pas shown that greater securitiea 
^arlrtalcen by every state of Europe, and 
has proved, on the authority of the see of 
Rome, that it is not incompatible with 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church to, admit an interference on the 
part of the Crown in the nomination of 
Catholic bishops and to allow an ex^« 
nation of the cori^spondence between the 
see of Rome and the Roman Catholic 
church. But will the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland admit of either one or the other i 
Will they consider that to be a final imd 
satifactory arrangement, of which securi¬ 
ties whicfi they reject with abhorrence 
?form an Issential and indispensable part I 
They cannot do it with any regard to 
truth or consistency-^nor will they. 

To the authority of my noble friend^ 
who thinks they will, 1 oppose the autho¬ 
rity of the Roman Catliolic prelates, and 
the Romap Catholic body at large, who 
have spoken in terms as unequivocal as 
ItegMgfi^cfan I Supply. You may enact 
these securitietifyou will*—you may evefi 
compel obedioHfe—but will this be ,ip 
conformity with^be resolution you baye 
moved I and wilqtbis be the sfUisfoafery 
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find ti^aoquitltzlng arrangetneiit which ydu 
are dcf^irous to conclude i My noble friend 
says, that it is absolutely indispensable, in 
jhis mindj that the security against impro-p 
per communication with the see of Home, 
—which IS called technically the Begiiim 
Exequatur,—shoviid be taken. lie thinks 
too, that the authority of the see of Rome 
should be procured before it can be taken 
satisfactorily. Now I will prove to him, 
from a document which he admits to be 
authentic, that this security, by this au¬ 
thority, he cannot huve. I hold in my 
jband.tbc letter from cardinal. the 

official organ of the see of Rome, to doc¬ 
tor Poynter, of the ^ZGib^pf April, 1815, 
ftotn which I will read the following ex¬ 
tract:—** As for the examination of re¬ 
scripts to which I have alluded above, or 
what is called the Regium Exequatur, it 
cannot be even made a subject of pego- 
ciation ; for your lordship well knowj^j that 
ps such a practice must essentially aftect 
the free exercise of that supremacy of the 
church, which has been given in'trust by 
Go^, it would assuredly be criminal to 
permit or transfer it to any lay power ; 
and indeed such a permission has never 
anywhere been granted,” 1 ask, then, 
jmy noble friend, whether, with his viuws 
iipon the subject of securities, he sees 
Ine prospect of an arrangement which 
will give satisfaction even to liimstfc#n/»,r 
It is true that, in place of the securities 
yeqpired by the bill of 1818, we have a 
substitute proposed,—a new sccuiity, as 
We are told,—called domestic nomination. 
This profc'^ses to be an arrangement which 
will exclude foreign influence in the ap- 
poihtment of the Roman Catholic prelates. 
Wow I must observe, m the first place, 
that, in the bill of 1818, is was not against 
foreign influence merely that you attempt¬ 
ed to guard. In that bill you declared 
that it was fit and expedient" not 
merely that tlie Roman Catholic prelates 
shoold be exempt from foreign mfluencCi^ 
" but that “ their loyalty and peaceable conr 
duct should be ascertained to the satis¬ 
faction of his Majesty.” This new secu- 
tity, therefore, whieh you proffe^, not only 
falls far short of the security, which in 
1813, you declared to be “ fit and expe¬ 
dient," but it is not even of the* same cha- 
ract^. w.f'*'-® 

But IS it not extraordfiary *tfiat this 
offer ApuTd be called tlj^offer of snme- 
^hi^'new, and, abovc^l, should be so 
by the hon-. barornt (sir H. Parnell) 
wHoj^ropdsed it? Thefhon. baronet has 
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scarcely ever made a speech on this sub** 
ject without informing us that there is not 
at present any foreign interference what¬ 
ever in the selection of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic prelates,—that their confirmation at 
Rome is a mere matter of form. He has 
told us, if I am not mistaken, that the 
pope has interfered only once in the 
rect nomination of a Roman Catholic pre¬ 
late since the Revolution (I6S8), —and 
that we (lid not much benefit by tfie se^- 
lection which his holiness on that solitary 
occasion* was pleased to make. £ 

can understand the hon, baronet, if he 
will argue that, as there is no foreign in.* 
Alienee, there is no necessity to guard 
against it; but 1 am utterly at a loss to 
comprehend him, when he, wlm denrjs 
that there exists any foreign interference, 
dwells with sue!' satisfaction upon the 
value of an arrangeriu nt, wliich professes 
to exclude it^ and thus obviate a danger 
wirich he does not believe to exist. 

Now, Sir, I wish to know by wliat au¬ 
thority cvey this security is offered,—and 
I entreat the attention of the House to 
this point. This offer professes to be 
made by the Roman ('atliolic prelates. 
Not one word has yet been uttered from 
which we can infer that the s(?c of Rome 
has sanctioned the offer; yet without the 
consr/t of llic see of Rome, it cannot, J 
'j?»esumei bd accomplished I infer tins 
from the resolulionfi of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishops on two occasions'. In 1812 
they resolved, ** that as we aie at present 
precluded from any intercourse with our 
supreme pastor, we feel ourselves utterly 
incompetent to,.,propose or agree to any 
change j^i the long-established mode of 
appointing Irish Roman Catholic bishops.” 
—And in 1818, when loferring to the ec¬ 
clesiastical arrangements contained in the 
bill of that year, they resolved that it 
would be impossible for Ur> to assent to 
therfi, without incurring the guilt of schism 
—inasmuch as they might, if carried into 
effect, fnvade the spiritual jurisdiction of 
our supreme pastor, and alter an impor¬ 
tant point of our discipline; for which al¬ 
teration his concurrence would, upon Ca¬ 
tholic principles, be indispensably neces¬ 
sary.” Now docs domestic nomination, if 
it effects any thing, invade tin spiritual 
jurisdiction of .•he see of Rome ? and if 
the concurr(\We of the see of Rome is, on 
Cathol'c r'rinciples, indispcMisably ’ ne- 
cessaiy, w.iy are wq not informed tvhe- 
ther that toncurreace has been obtained 
or not? \ 
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After wUat passed on the subject of tbe full security f^r ,thp prwni PyfjIfiggOt 
Veto, it is right that there should be no constitution,. . 

misunderfiianding on this point.—'Reipeiu- I ittust now advent to the extraoraii 

ber that, in 17^9, the Roman Catholic speech of uiy right hpn.^ friend 
prelates resolved, that such interference York).^ I listened to,him witfi the uitoi 
of government, as may enable it to be sa- conviction ot his sincerity, tifitb the 
tishetl of die loyalty of the person ap- highest respect for his character,’ and 

iriled, is just and ought to be agreed with no small admiration ot thei,,:3&jgu]tar 
to.’" Remember that, in 1808, a right project which it is his intention to JaqnA 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) thought forth upon that boundless sen, on 
himself authorik^ed by Or. Milner toac- we are invited to embark. I^et lia 
^cede to the Veto on the part 9 f the llo- what prospect there is for him also ojTi 
'‘^^nsChitholic prelates of Ireland;—and satisfactory arrangement. If 1 undaj- 
now, rmtwithstanding the resolution of stand jiim. he will, in the committee, pr^- 
1799 and the supposed authority of 1808, nose A bin, containing provisions,* re'^., 
the Veto is denounced as utterly incom- fating the election oT Roman Caihd^c 
patible witli the tenets of the Cgtholic bishops, not nfercly providing for domestic 
church, and subversive of the religion* it- nomination, but enacting tlie prejcise 
self. I ask not with whom tins mistake mode in which that nomination shall.,fee 
originiilod—I stop not to eliminate—effected. In order that foreign influ^njjc 
only notice the fact, to bhovv that a serious may be altogether excluded, he * will 
niisumlcrhtanding has nn^re than once plaCe the popedom, so far as Irch^ntl is 
aiisen, and that we ought to guardagfainst con'terned, in commission as it were, and 
its l•c(■ur^ence.—I ask, then, whether the a board composed of the four Roipin 
pope lia^ sanctioned this offiy of domestic CathoHc archhisl^ops^ is to possess, tlijsit 
nomination? i usk it with niore earnest- spiritual jurisdiction in Ireland whi;[;Ii^|f& 
iicss, because I have seen a document at present exercised by the pope.—A,bd 
;iuhli^ljcd, apparently by authority, from tliis bill, when it shall have received tb© 
which it does not seem clear that this assent of the legislature, is to have it$ 
i>anclion had been given. A corrcsp«)n- pperatioti suspended until the ncqui- 
ilence has been pub1i-<hcd between Mr. escence of the pope shall have been db- 
Hayes, a Roman Catholic prmgAdeputed I tained. Of all the propositions that have 
to Rome, and Cardinal t'l ^e^tbeen made, objectionable in principle 

Mr. lla> es puts to the cSmnal the fol- or dangerous as precedents, this is tho 
lowing question; •• Whether that mode most objectionable and dangerous, 
wdiich (in order to remove every ground- Sir, will you make the operation ''pC a 
less fear of any pos^ible abuse, by which j solemn act of the King, Lords, and Cdm- 
tlic pontifical authority might interfere, j mons.ofithiskingdom, contingentontheac-^ 
which never will happen, in the cwd con- j quiescence of the pope ? Will you, lo the 
ceriih of the kingdom) *s proposed to go- very act which professes to exclude for eyer 
vernment by the CatlioIic>, namely, tliat the influence rff the pope, recognize and 
the clergy or hisliops, or rather botli estalilidi thq^ influence so far as to erect 
jointly, should nominate the candidates, it into a fourth estate ? Will you deal so 
and which is therefore called domestic no- harshly and unjustly by the Catholic as to 
mination, seems subject to meet with any admit by so solemn an act, the policy and 
diiilculty on the part of the holy sce^’’ justice of couedbsion, and then withhold it 
To this the cardinal replies—Finally, ^s from Jiim for ever; not for any fault of 
to what Ls now annexed in \our letter, his, but because an aspiring and un¬ 
touching what is called domestic nomina- reasonable pope shall refuse the terms 
ation, 1 do not perfectly understand what which parliament proposes, end which 
this term is meant to signify. An expla- the Irffeh Roman Catholics may be willing 
nation therefore seems requisite before any to accept? 

definite reply can be given.” Thiscorres* I have, Sir, hitherto been addressing 
pondcnce took place so late as October, myself* to those who are of opinion 
1816. Whether the ea^dauation has hcc^Lj that it '«■ practicable to accompany ^the 
given, and the definite TCply received, I pYdjyoiied (bficessions with such sequntic® 
know not—but it is fit thal scute informa- as shall effectually guard the conat^ien 
lion upon the point should be afforded to of this coundv from danger. I iqutti^on* 
the House, before it is called upon Co ac- feas, however A tiiat in their nuin{ber,I am 
cept of this domestic n/mination as a not included. ( (I have heturd ae- 
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curities, nor can I devise any» ^hich will ofa distant North American colony, cor- 
allay the apiprehensions I cntettain. I will responds with the situation of Ireland, 
now state my own view of this question; My right hon. friend (Mr. Canning*) in« 
and» as my noble friend has particularly formed us, that in a department of France, 
applied his reasoning to the state of the department of the Gironde, the pfo^ 
Ireland, and to the manner in which that fessors of the two religions were on the 
countiy will be affected by the success of same footing, as to political privileges,' 
this motion, 1 will now follow his example, that they lived in harmony together; 
sKid‘confine myself within the limits which and thence he draws this inference, that^a 
he has chosen. similar participation of power in Ireland 

The question which we have to dc- will produce the same harmony. But can 
tevmine, is this; whether it be advisable I infer, that because, in a province of 
to continue the present system of laws France, nyhere the vast majority of tjie^ 
affecting the Roman Catholics, under population are Roman Cathdlicq^i=^ere 
which ^'Ireland has been governed*’since the established religion is Roman Ca- 
the year 1793, or whether we shall sub- iholic, it has been there found practicable 
stitiite some new system in ics place ? It is to admit oil classes to equal privileges, 
not, whether we shall remove certain in- that, therefore as a matter of course, the 
consistencies and anomalies which are sapie mea^^wes are advisable when applied 
pointed out in the existing laws; but to a great kingdom wherein the vast nia- 
whether we shall substitute, in the place jority ore Roman C'riiolics, and wlicie 
of the present, almost a new form of the religion of that majority is not, and 
government. The gentlemen oppcjitc mubt not be ‘the religion of tlie stale, 
dwell upon these inconsistencies,-—they I repeat, then, that I must consider the"" 
tauntingly a^k why a Roman Cgtholic internal state and political relations of llie 
may hold the commi^sioVi of the peace in country, for nvhich 1 am about to log?*- 
Ireladd, and is not qualified to hold it in late, before I can determine what is likely 
Kuffland?—^why he may hold a certain to he the result of legislation, 
rank in the army in Ireland, and yet must Let us, tSir, then consider the state of 
forfeit that rank on his arrival in Eng- Ireland—let us recollect that Ireland is a 
land i But the remedy they propose country separated by nature from that to 
not to remove the inconsistencies they which sH is united hy law; a country 
complain of-^not to put the Romar^ Ca-j^|jav^yj^-nce had an independent existence 
lliolics of the two countries on on Slaving within twenty years had an in- 

footing in these respects, but to confer on dependent legislature,—I aving still her 
ail the right of sitting in pailiarnent, separate courts of justice, af»d distinct 
and every capacity for office and political departments of executive government, 
powen .When the clause of tl\e bill of in that country there exist two re- 
liWiS, which admitted the Roman Ca- lipous establishments, two co-extensive 
tholicjt to parliament, was negatived in hierarchies, the o^q sedulously affecting, 
the committee, the bill was withdrawn the other legally possessing, the same dig- 
oltogether, and we were told that divested nitics, titles, and spiritual authorities ; tlie 
of this clause, it was a measure of relief latter superintending the religious con- 
neilher befitting the Protestant parliament cerns of the great majority of the people, 
to grant, nor the Catholic community to not endowed, indeed, nor encouraged, by 
receive. I am warranted, therefore, in ar- the staje, but exercising over the minds 
going, tliat wc are now dhcussiiig the of its adherents, from the very nature of its 
respective merits of two systems lor the doctrines and the solemnity of its cere- 
govornment of a great country. monies, an almost unbounded influence; 

Now 1 say, that it is impossible to dc- the other, the church of the minority^ 
cads on the merits of any such systems, splendidly endowed no doubt, but endow- 
without reference to the history, the state cd with the temporalities which once bc- 
o£ society, and all the political and moral longed to its excluded, but aspiring rival, 
relations of the country, for which they Recollect under what circumstances the 
are intended. When 1 hear th(it^an equa- Haosfer of these temporaliries look place, 
lity of political privileges has exrsieG-is? —recollect that| in Ireland there was, in 
Hungary, or that the Roman ^atholics in fact, no refonpition; there was no con- 
Canada have the same capacities with version qf mass of the people from 

Froiesianis, I must first i^^quire whether —--—-- 

the l^Uiation of Hungary, tlie situation See\Vo]. 34, p« 1257* 
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one retigiQUs creecl to nnotber; no con* ’ 
viction bt pugbi home to their minds of the 
errois or abuses of their ancient church; at¬ 
tempts were made to effect that conversion 
by other means, and they failed, and have 
left the natural consequences of such at¬ 
tempts, irritation and hostility. You as- 
that we have misruled Ireland, and 
you argue that we must adopt the policy 
you recommend because we have misruled 
her. Without discussing the truth of 
that, assertion, 1 deny the force of that 
We may regret this* misruje, 
and its consequences, but what we have 
to determine is this, circumstanced as Ire¬ 
land now is, by what course of policy 
shall we best promote the interests of the 
dhipire at large ? 

We find Ireland, then, circumstancea 
as I have described, united by an in¬ 
violable compact to Great Britain; and 
we find it an essential article of that com- 
•«^)act, tliat the Protestant religion—ihe^re- 
liglon of the small minority (in point of 
number 1 shall be the established and 
favourecl religion of the state. We can¬ 
not make a constitution de novo; it is 
needless to resolve what would be the 
best system of law under another state of 
circumstiuices. We must modify and 
adapt our theories to the cond|)lions of 
that national compact which we^fv^^ot 
infringe; and to that state of national 
establishments, wliich no one proposes to 
alter. 

Sir, with respect to Ireland, we might 
originally have pursued one or other of 
four lines of policy. 

We might have proscribed the rMigion 
of the Homan Catholics, and reduced 
them, by the severity of penal statutes, to 
a state of degradation. This policy 
we liave pursued, and, be the conse¬ 
quences what they may, 1 never can re¬ 
gret that it has been abandoned. To re¬ 
vert to this policy is impossible. * 

We might have pursued a totally dif-’ 
ferent course, have established the Roman 
Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state in Ireland, and have given every 
political privilege to its adherents. The 
adoption of this course is precluded, not 
merely by that solemn settlement, the 
Act of Union, but by the unanimous 
sentiments ot every metn&jiPr of everj^ side 
of the House, which are pledged to pre¬ 
serve the Protestant as tliji es1|iblished 
religion of the stato, and to maintain an 
inseparable union of the church of Eng¬ 
land and of Ireland. 


Way 9, 1817. [iU 

There reuuiin •y#tet93;pe«‘*> 

sible to he adopted in Ireland, and 
tween these we must make our chokneb^ 
The one is that on which we are aewg^ 
at present, the other that wbitA We are:^ 
called on to substitute in its place* . v 

By the first wo give every tolerationWo 
the faith of the majority, but maintain 
of the minority as the religion of the state. 
We exclude the Roman Catholics 
those offices which are immediately ce%r 
iiected with the administration of, and may • 
be said to constitute, the government oC 
the ccnintiiy—admitting them, generally,, 
to all other offices, privileges and diS'^ 
tinctions. • 

It is proposed to replace this system by 
another, which shall equally profess to 
maintain the religion of the minority, as 
the established religion, but shall open to 
the Roman Catholics both Houses of par¬ 
liament, and every office in Ireland, save 
the first executive office of the state—that 
of lord lieutenant. 

Now,’ Sir, it wilflie my purpose to prove 
that the ctidc oflaws on which we are now 
acting is preferable to that which it is pro- 

f iosed to substitute in its room;—more 
ikely to preserve, inviolate, the union be.* 
tween the two countries—more likely to 
provide for the stability of the Protestant 
church establishment in Ireland—and to 
ensure harmony between the Roman Ca« 
tholfc and [Protestant inhabitants of the 
country. ' 

In attempting to prove this, I will avoid, 
as far as possible, every topic which can 
tend to inflame or even to give offence. 
I will not revive the memory of ai^ient 
struggles for ascendancy, and if any ad¬ 
vantage to my argument might be derived 
from dwellin$^On instances wherein power 
has been abused, or revengeful feelings 
have been indulged, that advantage I 
cheerfully resign* 1 will not impute to the 
Roman Catholic church any doctrines 
wliich Are not avoxved, and 1 will give to 
the professors of that faith the full advan¬ 
tage of every disclaimer they have made. 
If tlie privileges reqpired are to be con¬ 
ceded, I have no wish to lessen the grace 
of concession;—if the hopes of the Roman 
Catholic^ shall be disappointed that disap- 
, pointment 1 will not aggravate. 

I-will suppose the Roman Catholics 
Ireland to nave tho same feelings—ta be' 
influenced by> the same motives—to net 
on the same priitoiples with other mwa, and ^ 
I affirm that alnrtost every objection which 
applies to that pde of laws which you 
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•eek to (^rogate, will applj,, with equal 
force,, io tl»t code by vlucb you propose 
ta replace it;—that there will be greater 
^omalies and inconsistencies in the latter 
^and a moral certainty that the arrange* 

*^cnt you itcek to make will be less conclu* 
alve and satisfactory than that which you 

Jiave made. ^ , . , . ^ 

IsOt us examine the objections to the shall be if we advance to the point to which 
present laws. Do not suppose that I think we are invited. We are tola that the pre- 
constitute—in the abstract, and with- | sent system proceeds upon no principle: 
butt relation to the slate of society for I answer^that the system which is proposed^ 
^liich they are intended—a perfect sys- ! as a substitute contradicts the prjw:inj[c* 
Miisg or that I rejoice in the exclusions 
disabilities which they inuuce. I rc- 
that they are necessary, but I iBrmly 
.,'^lieye you cannot alter tliem, in any es¬ 
sential point, for the better. 


Romm {41G 

t^iogat iha.sonie time^i security that 
tibose represantatWeit, warmly as they may 
espouse their causOp shall have no religious 
bias in tbelr own minds against a Protes¬ 
tant gr^ernment in church and state, , 
Again, Sir. we are told that wc cannot 
stop where we are: 1 answer that we are 
more likely to stop where we arc, than we 


on which it professes to be founefed. 

You propose to open to the Catholics 
parliament, and to invest them with poli¬ 
tical^ powerto jnake them callable of 
adting in the highest ofSces of the statr, 
It IS objected, in the first place, tint, as j and of being the responsible advisers of 
wejicive admitted the Roman Catholics to 1 the Crown, loo tell us that the Roman 


the l^lcciive franchise, and as we have thus 
jplaced substantial power in the hands of 
A ]the democracy, it is absurd to wit^ihokl 

i_ T. 'l _ ..IT __1_-L-? . 


Catholics of Ireland are advancing ju 
wealth and education, and that, ns you rc- 
nuwe the disal)ililics under which they la- 

I. ’ -i • K _11 1. . aI. . . . 


itje higher privileges—office, and seats in i hour, theii advance will be the inoiu rapid, 
.parliament from the aristocracy.^ Now I I and tlioy will become marc influential in 
observe that objections of this kind ' tlie state. Do you then mean, dona Jidc^ 
(H^w how cautious w’C should he in mak- i to give them in Ireland the practical ad- 
fhg further concessions. When the elec- j vantages of the eligibility you propose to 
tIVe franchise wassoughtfor, it wasnot then I confer upon them ? Do yon mean to give 
Ibresecn, at least it was not argued, t^at | tliem that fair proportion of political power. 


' the capacity for political office must ncces 
kaVily follow, [Mr. Ponsonhy dissented.] 
Sir. Mr. Burke—that most anxious advo¬ 
cate of the Roman Catholic claims—did 
not so argue,—after observing that the 
constitution is not made for general pros¬ 
cription, he states that there is a clear 
idistinction between a franchise and an 
dffi'ce, and the capacity for one and the 
Caibcity for the other. He says that fran¬ 
chises belong to the subject, as a subject, 
'and not as a member ojr<thc governing 
part of the state ; and that the Test Acts, 
while they left the privilege of sitting and 
Voting, excluded the Protest mt dissenters 
from civil and military Offices. lie adds, 
that he does not mention this as approving, 
the distinction, but as establishing the fact 
that such a distinction has been made by 
the legislature. ^ 

^ But, Sir, I see nor inconsistency in ad- 
ttittlog the Catholics to an influence in 
file state, which the possession of property 
ikil^ltHy^ confers—and in requiring at the 
a^e time, that this influence should 1^. 
etdfcised through a medium nonfoi- 
tile to the reupon of the^state. I see no 
isk^s&tency In permitt^g the Roman 
Cijflmtcs to ehbose ihA representativea 
l^bdiTocates' of their ,mterests^—but in 


to uhich their number'^, wc’alth, taleab, 
and c^xatinn, will entitle them ? 

do, can you believe that they will, 
or enn, remain contented with the limits 
whicli you assign to them ? Do you think 
that when they constitute, as they must 
do,—not this year, or the next, but in tlic 
natural, and therefore certain order of 
things,—by far tlie most powerful hotly in 
Ireland;—the biVd}^ most controlling, and 
directingIhe government of it;—do you 
think, I say, that they will view with ''Utis- 
faction the state of your church, or of 
their nw’n ? Do you think that, if they arc 
constituted like other men, if they havo 
organs, senses, aflections, passionc, like 
yourselves—if they are, as iio doubt they 
are, sinedte' and zealous professors of that 
religious faith to which tliey belong— !f 
they believe your “ intrusive churcli * to 
have usurped the temporalities which it 
possessesdo you think that they will 
not aspire to the re-establishment or their 
OW^n church, in all its ancient splendour?— 
Is it«natural th^ they should ?—If I argue 
even from my -Wn b elings, if I place my¬ 
self in tjicir ri, I inswer that it is 

not! May I hot then without throwing any 
calumnious imputation upon any Ro¬ 
man Catholic*— without proclaiming (oud 
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grosrir fcfiould t ifljur^^ I cfijl} sSh j’ bdnstUution wluch w ^ ^ ^ , 

mea as lotd J'ingal, 6r TordtjonnaadhiWn, [but which in truth wp es,re about t«r’%Dw« 

^ .. ' * dani If the Roman Catholics erit^rWn 

HQ principles and no vieivs hostile to^ the 
establishments of the state, adniit tHetn to 
privilege without reference to the namlicr 


to be disaffected and disto3^al-*may I Mi, 
—argumg from the motives by which man 
id actuated, from the feelings'which na¬ 
ture inspires—may i not question the po¬ 
licy of admitting those who mu$t have 
v:i^w 4 cws hostile to the religious establish¬ 
ments of the state, to the capacity of le¬ 
gislating for the interests <)f tho^ establish¬ 
ments, and th^ power of directing the go- 
;vernmenf of which these establishments 
scxessiential a part ? 

Sir, tim histOiy of Scotland is referred 
ttr^s proving the policy of granting those 
privileges which we are now called on to 
grant, and thougfi I reject ii, as afib(d- 
ftig any precedent at all analogous to 
the present case of Ireland, I cannSt 
help feeling that it may be, atsoraefutuie 
time, with great force, appealed to in fa¬ 
vour of the establishment the Roman 
^..Carholic religion in Ireland. What 'was 
the policy towards Scotland ? After vain 
attempts to impose on the people a form 
of religious worsliip against which they 
revolted, you abandoned those attempts, 
and established, permanently and inviola¬ 
bly, the Presbyterian church, its doctrine, 
discipline, and government.—Scotland 
with her Presbyterian church, l^s been 
united to Kngland with her Ef>ii^iy^al 
church: all jealousies are buried in oblivi¬ 
on, and the political union is complete. 
And shall we not hear, at no distant pe¬ 
riod, appeals to tlie case of Scotland not 
to prove the policy of conferring mere ci¬ 
vil privileges, but to show that the union 
of countries with different religious* esta¬ 
blishments may lead to the happiest re¬ 
sults. “ Carry then/' we should be told, 
a principle sanctioned by reason and ex¬ 
perience to Its full accomplishment ;«csta- 
blish every where the religion of the ma- 


to be admitted: if they entertain suofii^^- 
clude them, not because their nuDmtra 
will be limited, but fairly and opqnl^be- 
cause you cannot confide in theml ‘ • 

We are told again that the Romah'Cft* 
thoHcs will only be qualified for office,—* 
that they will only have eligibility,—inil 
that tbe Crown may still, if it think Ht, 
continue the exclubion.—Sir, if the par¬ 
liament confers eligibility on the Roman 
Catholics, the Crown ought not to exclude 
them from a just proportion of pow^|‘ 
the exclusion will he ten times more,Aior« 
tifjing than their present disqualificaltid^; 
—it^will be so, because it will be attribut¬ 
ed tp caprice—to unjust preference—»to 
unfair suspicion. If it be unsafe to 'admit 
the Roman Catholics to a share in the go¬ 
vernment proportidbate to theif numbers 
and influence in the state, all the bratfc1i«te 
of ihc legislature ought to share in ttie 
odium of disqualifying them ; it ought not 
to be transferred to one branch exclusively 
-«to that branch too which is to continuo 
unchangeably Protestant; to that branch 
which will he the more liable on that very 
accounUto the suspicion of prejudice and 
partiality, instead of being, as the cobsti- 
tution intends it to be, the fountain of a|l 
grace and favour. 

But we are told that tliese concessions 
are to trSn([uillizc Ireland : we are tojd 
that the mass of the people are in a i^ate 
of irritation, and that nothing but Catholic 
emancipation can allay it; but we are not 
told what ihii emancipation is to effect 
with respect to the mass of the people } 
Do you confer any direct and immeaiate 


jority as the religion of the state, and unite] benefit upon the V)wer orders f You arr 
in one consistent frame of government—^ ! */? 

Protestant England, Presbyterian Scot¬ 
land, and Cathmic Ireland 1'* 

But not being yet prepared to go sO far 
we are for the present assured that the 
numbers of Roman Catholics who will be 
returned to parliament will be very limi¬ 
ted. ' 

then 1 C will not oe very great 
npt have more than ten Roman Cathdiics 
in the Hu Use of Commons—and ten Ro¬ 
man Catholics cannot overtur.i yo^r esta¬ 
blishment !*'—And sire these the clumsy 
securities which are offered to us? These 
—so little in unison with the Spirit of that 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


gne, indeed, that the ultimate effects of 
emancipation will be to ameliorate their 
condition, to raise up new classes in 
society, and to unite the lower and upper 
orders by gradations which are no\v^ 
wanting. Will the peasant understand 
this ? Will he feel any immediate l>ene- 
“ True, there may be darker, but I fit? wilMio receive any practical progf 
it will not be very great!—You will I that lus condition is improved ? Will hft 

be less subject to the influence of M 
most powerful body, the Rimian 
clergy ? And reflect bow that body 
fected by what you^ call 
patiop. You confer certain 
substantial benefijs perhaps—on the arU- 
( 2 E) . ^ 
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on {Ke 'iSe^y; you w n^ lAWMive thtiw 
dk you" find ^henii yad' dMtted^ to^tho 
Taity^butyou accompa'Afy tha^econfcesaicma 
Mth 1 ‘egulaitioas and ire^trictionsy bearing 
exclusively on the clergy : on that body 
irhose influence is all powcrfuli and who, 
of 'hll classes, must naturally view your 
establishments with the greatest jealousy 
atid hostility. And then, the connexion 
between the mass of the people and the 
cfCrgy remaining the same,—the people 
reaving no immediate advantage, nor 
p?pspCfctive advantage which •they can 
C^thprehend, and the clergy being sub* 
j[^Cted to restrictions agairfst which they 
vehemently protest,—can we flatter our¬ 
selves that the predictions of tranquillity 
Ond 'concord are likely to be verifiud ? 

t am aware that in iny argument, I 
have been assuming that the measure 
^hich is to be proposed, in the evcit of 
<yiir going into the committee, will resem-, 
bfe me measure which was proposed in | 
the year 1813. I am at liberty to assume 
at least from the speech of my noble 
(ri'end, if not from the silence, with re- 
^apect to any different measure, of those 
preceded him: 1 cannot foiget, too, 
^at very Able men were employed *in 
^ming the bill of 181S, and that it was 
the subject of the gravest deliberation ; 1 
^annot therefore presume that any better 
ir mbre palatable measufe will be now of¬ 
fered for our adoption. As new securities 
fioWever, are talked of, let us put aside all 
provisions of the bill of 1C|^3, which 
regard securities, and refer to those only 
whichjprivilege and capacity were con- 
jtSrred. With all due reupect for the au- 
^Ihpra bfthis bill, I must t^lare that itap- 
tb me more replete with absurdities 
andh^cbnsisCencies than the laws which are 
ni^w in force; and I consider it a most use- 
fbt and instructive document, to prove how 
'"^filqult it is for the ablest men to improve 
ine constitutioii, and how cautious we* 
%hbuld be in attempting to innovate on so 
adbed a subject. 

. ,Xet us examine a little iiito the mantier 
this bill Was framed. The pre-* 
it recites that the Protestant ejpis* 
CNml of England and .Ireland is 

iiSmti 3 $hed p^manently Md inviolably: 
ft iSat thatTrotestant epV 

an essential pkrt of 
9^1!^ SbUsttfution, anti prays that oer^ 

' be made with a view 
to^f^wedd^b^i^lfgioiis jeatodsies be* 
tween his majesty’s sul^jectS; and to bind 
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lihem in all times to came bythesame 
jpiivilegw and (observe) by the same in<* 
tereats in defence of their common go* 
verimient. The same interests !-^you 
confirm the Protestant cstablifehment as an 
essential part of the government, and then 
assume that the .Protestant and the Ho¬ 
man Catholic will have the same interesfta 
in maintaining that government! You 
may declaim as you will, and make what 
preambles you please, but the force of na¬ 
ture and the spirit of religion arc opposed 
to you, they contradict your preambles, 
and cohfutc your declaiuairon. ' 

The bill then procGcds<i to admit the Ro¬ 
man Catholic to parliament, and bow 
does*it provide for hi^ adniissjon ? It 
lejives the oaths which are to bo taken bjr 
the Protestant membei the same as it 
found them. He is still to advance to 
the table, and to take oaths, disclaiming, 
as perniciouv and damnable, doctrines 
whilh are imputed by implication to his* 
Roman Catholic colleague ; and he is not 
merely to disavow these political doctrines, 
but he is to abjure certain spiritual tenets 
of the Catholic faith as superstitious and 
idolatrous. Having heard the insulting 
disclaimer of the Protestant, the Roman 
Catholic member will then advance, and 
an is to be administered to him, 

wliici wfas ha^ been well said) looks more 
like a bill of indictment against him than 
an oath which is to qualify him for tho 
exercise of the highest privileges and 
roost sacred duties* He is required to re¬ 
nounce as unchristian and impious the 
worst principles and doctrines that liis 
most nigotted enemies in any age have 
imputed to him. Why do you call upon 
him to renounce such doctrines ? Do you 
suspect that he entertains them ^ If you 
do, you should disqualify him, not from 
being a member of parliament, but from 
being a member of society : if you do not, 
why do you humiliate him by requiring a 
disclaims^? Oh, but he must disclaim 
them, however unjustly imputed tb him, 
tol satisfy the scruples and the prejudices 
of Protestantb.—And is this your final and 
satisflictory arrangement Is this your 
plan for burying in oblivion religious ani¬ 
mosities, and binding the Protestant and 
the Catliolic by an identity of privileges 
ahdTlDterests? 

Thai} comes the clause admitting the 
Roman Catholic to office, quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the proviso,* that from the first 
political office in Ireland^-from the first 
legal office in England—the Catholic must 
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still remain excluded; you dffler ttiem 
only with us iu degree. You tell us that 
we have cot^ferreu substantial powei? on; 
the CathoIiC) but subject him to mere' 
mortifying exclusions, that serve hat to 
irritate and annoy him;^that we have 
broken the chain which bound bimi' but 
still reserve some useless links of that 
%;hain to remind him of his former servl*- 
tude. But you yourselves retain some of 
these links, fewer indeed in number, but 
just 06 oftensive as a memento of degrade^ 
tion, and as a proof that the equality of 
privilege and the identity of interest is not 
established. And when you dwell, and 
with justice, upon the rank, and the Sta¬ 
tion, and the character, of lord Fingal, let 
me ask you hov\> consistently with^ysur 
principle, can you cln«ic against him for 
ever the first executive office of his native 
land, the only one, perhaps, to which he 
could a-^pirc ? He may represent his so¬ 
vereign in Jamaica or in Canada,-—he may 
•^exerci.'-e in distant colonies all the feiiic- 
tions of sovcrtMgnty in cliurch and state,— 
but in li eland he cannot represent him,— 
in frt’Iand, the source from which grace, 
and mercy, and favour flow, is still to 
continue Proiostant, exclusively and for 
ever ? 

But, though you must have \Protestant 
Jord-lk utcMiant, you may have % Roman 
Catholic secretary : his trien|l, his adviser, 
his represen rat ive in parliament, may be a 
Roman (^uholic. Sir, those who know 
any thing of the relation in which these 
two officea stand, must know how desU 
ruble it is, even on public grounds, that 
soinefiiing mure than mere cold offi¬ 
cial conhdence, sometlting partaking of 
personal estecMii and mutual attochment 
should bubsist between those who fill 
themand if you will look tbroush this 
bill you will discover, that, if this nutliful 
servant and fiiend of the lord-liout^uaut 
shall presume, in some hour of careless 
copfideiice, to advise him iu the appoint* 
roent of any ecclesiastical, nay^ven any^ 
lay office< or preferment in the .FrOtostOOt 
tffiurch of Ireland, the secretary sbalW 

i observe the cautious provsBiona agaifist 
anger)—he shall>. being, couvictod by 
due course of low, be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and dbqualifiw ibr 
ever from public servicsej And Ibra is thq 
bill which is to remove'anbDialies» tb es- 
tidblish some perfect system of ^govern¬ 
ment^ some Goal and satisfactory %ri'auge- 
ment, to bury inv>bJiYinn, time to 
come^ religious auimosities 1 *< . 
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Then^ Crowh "la retd^w 

YmfSftaixmifu 

; the bill tbf.eacluaigfi of tfip RotnanPa? 
Ibolic from tbe.CrawiUj-?*frpm,t4at 
of the legisbiture from which Vo wa^, 
recently excluded by 4w,— 
high office from which he is 



reiqponsiMe head of the executive govcfjqi^ 
ment must be Protestant^ hot his respem** 
sible minister, his secretary of state,, 
be a Roman Catholic* You expose, the 
successor to the Crown to be educf^ted 
under the guidance of llomap CathoUe 
ministers: and if be, from sincere epayip- 
tion, sliall conform to the religion of tlmse 
whom you have given to him as coafi4c^ 
tial and responsible advisers, you spbject 
him«for ever to the forfeiture of his iuh^ 
ritauce. In all this I can see nothing 
can lead to harmony,—nothing that 
constitute a Goal and satisfactory 
ment—nothing but a wild and irroco,)^- 
cileable cftntradiciion of principles. ^ 

Sir, I will now conclude. 1 urn gt^efql 
to the House for the attention with whiF^li 
they have heard me. Let ine entr^ 
them to pause before they take the 
step towards a radical alt^aticgi in 
constitution qf their country, apd to hq- 
ficct how difficult it is to predict the 
sequences of much less important 
tions. . > 

It is observed^ Sir, by Mr. 
speaking of the raigpa of 
and his successori that rehgipua 
whoD it minglos with the spirit 
contains in it somcthlpg superQaturyii.^ 1 ^^ 
thoti ii> its operations;^ upqn 
feots Gorresppnd. lesfPgij^s 
than in any Ptliej icircupistapco,^^^.^ 
vemmept. 4n4« says 
constitutes Spm^apoCo^. fcrjBpWl^^ 
bavioftipteri^red inTel|gipqs,iijatji5i:^i;,^e 
disappefinted of the. 

sibilityon all wnb ligh^y..tjpnpya]i)gi,.m so 
delicatietim , u, " ^ J ^. ) 

This reficoMoot soys bc» is>cqnnff^^ ^7 

all Mstoiy it jbe 

ns fcow ve proi^aad 

tlmti under the jpoq^tu^ whtpa 

b^vo dqiiyad froifi-^our 
enjoyed^ 

moro.^yt^we foffim 
mipoxm^ 
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lot of any other country »<m ,tho globe; 
and iftliore bo any man yet undecided an 
tliis question, 1 entiOat ilitu that be will 
give the benefit of his doubt to the ex- 
ifitin^.'Order of things,—and, that, before 
be gives his vote to a measure, of tlie con* 
sequences of which he is at least uncer> 
tain; he will weigh the substantial bless¬ 
ings which he knows to have been derived 
from the government that ts, ngainst all 
the Sjpeciilative advantages which he is 
promised from the government that ih to be, 
'General Mathew said, he felt himself 
pArtieularly called upon to present himself 
tO' the House in consequence ^f the 
cheers which had followed the ques¬ 
tion'Of the right lion, gentlt^man, whether 
ony person there was authorized by the 
pope to say, that his holiness would con¬ 
sent to domestic nomination? He did not 
mean to state, that he was directly autho¬ 
rised by the pope to say this [« /(zwjr//], 
but he had every reason to bclicvcfthat 
there was a document in this country to 
tl)$t efibet. 

. Mr. Canning said, ft was not his inten¬ 
tion to detain the House for many minutes 
from that vote whicli was so loudly and 
generally called for. He had so often and 
flO fully explained his opinions upon this 
important and most interesting questio'n, 
tfaat he felt nothing more to be necessary 
on his part, on the present occasion, than 
to declare that those views remained the 
aame,-—that they were in no degree altered 
by any thing that he had heard in this 
debate, not even by the speech of con¬ 
summate ability which had been last deli¬ 
vered by his right hon friend (Air. Peel), 
and«af which it was but justice to say, that 
h comprised every argument on that side 
of the question, and exhibited them all in 
the most luminous point o'f* view. What, 
how^ever, was, after all, the result of all his 
right hon. friend’s reasonings ? Why this 
—that we were in a sitisation of extreme 
delicacy and diHiculty. That we could 
aeither recede, nor go forward* without 
•haxotd and inconvenience. Nor had his 
right bon. friend ventured to add, that we 

* could safely and satisfactorily remain as 
Wc were. Could bis right hon. friend have 

* established this point, he (Mr. C-) admitted, 
that he would have gone far to dispose of 
the. preseot motion, and of all questions of 
a shnUer kind. But he*^(MT. C.) had 
watched 90 for any attempt at such 
an aigaineiUic^od.tiU tfih point was esta¬ 
blished, ribe.ergumenta drawn from the 

even 
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if it\iQ in themselves, altogether imperfect 
and mconclusive as to the general question, 
'i'o go back, no man had plainly proposed 
—to retract concessions already made, to 
restore disabilities already abolished:— 
yet that was the plain and logical infer¬ 
ence from the arguments against going 
forward, coupled with the admission direct 
or implied that we could not stand still iST 
our present posture. 

*• For my own part,’* said Mr. Can.- 
ning, if 1 thought that we could not 
move onq'step in concession, without dan¬ 
ger to our civil and ecclesiastical Establish¬ 
ment, my partis taken—i would stand, at all 
hazards, and all inconveniences, where wc 
arc. 1 would not risk the security of those 
esirablisliments for any theoretical—fo^ 
any hope of practical Imnruvement. But 
as in my conscience I believe that there 
is no such risk likely to be incut i*ed—that 
the amplest securities may be taken, not 
only against /ea), but even agunust imagi- 
nai^ dangers, 1 am not deterred from' 
examining patiently the practical remedies 
to be applied to a state of tilings allowed 
on all hands to be inconsistent and anoma¬ 
lous, and capable (as I believe) of being 
amended, not only without risk, but with 
advantage, and increased secuiity to the 
EstablisliirOnt.’^ 

He w>uld not be led into a retrospec¬ 
tive and particular examination of the pro¬ 
visions of the bill of 1813, because that 
measure was not before the House, and 
he was far from being nt liberty to assume 
(however he might hirnbelf be partial to 
that measure, from the share which he liad 
had iq tlie formation of it), that precisely 
the same bill woald, if the motion of to- 
niglit were carried, again result from the 
investigation of a committee. 

It must be rernembered, however, that 
to tho bill of 1813, incongruous and undi¬ 
gested as it is now represented to have 
^beenr-to that bill in almost all its parts—a 
pretty general concurrence was given, not 
only by tliose who supported, in different 
degreeSt ond with different modifications 
and reserv^^tions, the general proposition in 
favour of a final settlement of this.perplex- 
ing and uncomfortable question, but even 
by those who, in general prineiplo# were 
hostile to any concession to the Catholics. 
Many of the latter class of persons, the 
01081 vebemerlt and the most leading of 
them, vjrere prepared on that occasion^ and 
so dcclgr^d themselves in the memorable 
debate in which the bill was defeated^-to 
have gone the fuU length of tlio greater 
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part of its provtsioM. The single poibt < 
on which the bill whs rejected was,, that 
of the admission of Catholics into the two 
Houses of parliament. 

On that pointi Mr. C. did not hesitate 
to say, that he still retained the opinion 
which he had declared in 1813. He could 
not comprehend the policy, which allow¬ 
ing the Catholics to be admissible at all 
to a participation of any of the rights and 
functions of the state, would exclude them 
precisely from that right and that func* 
tion, to which only the most enlightened 
among tljem could be eligible ;—*whicli, 
while it consented to fill the army, and 
the navy, and the bar, indiscriminately 
with Catholics and Protestants from the 
Ipwer and middlng walks of life, woald 
still set a mark of exclusion upon the inq^t 
eminent possessors of Catholic properly, 
and upon the highest rank of Catholic 
talents. It was obvious that such would 
be the description of by fliir the greater 
"part of those ('atliolics who could •find 
their way into the two Houses of parlia¬ 
ment. What danger was ft) be appre¬ 
hended from their admission what 
designs against the state, b,ut such as, if 
cherished hy them at all, must be cherished 
with tenfold eagerness in their present 
state of hopeless exclusion J-^bahat ability 
to carry such designs into exec^on, con¬ 
founded, intermixed, and oucrwbelmed as 
they must be iiy the intermixture, with the 
multitude of their protestant colleagues? 

Hut it was said> that though property 
would generally constitute the character 
A\u\ qualification of a Catholic member of 
the House of Commons—(for as,to the 
other House of parliament, there could 
he no great apprehension the English 
Roman C'aLholic peers were capable of 
being numbered on the fingers; and the 
piivilcge conveyed to the Irish Roman 
(hithoiic peers, would be not that of sitting 
in the Hoiiseof Lords,but merely oC being 
eligible by tltoir fellow peers to sit there): 
it was said, that though the Roftian Catho¬ 
lic meinbers of the House of Commons 
might be generally men of property, and 
coAsomently interested in the preserva¬ 
tion of ordei* amj good government,-—yet 
that there would be no absolute security 
thht some of the demagogues of the day- 
some ot those fire-brands who inflaote the 
people of Ireland, rtiiglit’not find their 
way into the Irish represeotatien. God 
grant ill Never did he (Mr. C.).hear or 
read of a boisterdhs demagogue, mMead- 
ing, agitating, and iadoding the people 
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out of doers, that*he did not'wish^ab^tlie 
best cure,t—to s^e him brought mto^itbia 
House, and exhibited on these beni^ta i^ 
and never had he seen the experijnenC!; 
made, without seeing cause to rejoioet 
at the result of it. Nine times oat!^ 
of ten, the giant of the hustings or 
scaftbld shrunk, in the House of Commonav 
into hiB natural and not very appalliiigfdi*^ 
mensions; the firebrands of mob-meetuiigi^, 
when exposed to the atmosphere of tD& 
House, only hissed and expired. There 
was no discontent, no alienation from tho 
present state of things, of which he would 
not raHicr*that the complaints should bd 
uttered, and the grievances explained 
within the waMs of the House of Com¬ 
mons: where, by the conflict of whol^ome 
discussion, exaggerations were sure to be 
reduced to their just size, and the blessings 
of tlic constitution to be exhibited end 
mnintw^ined in contrast with its alleged 
imperfections. 

Hut independently of this main concos* 
sion (for such he allowed it to be)^ 
the right of setting in parliament—Jbere 
were, as Tie liad stated, many, very many 
others in respect to which there had api* 
peared to be a pretty general concurrence 
of opinion; many anoinahcs to be remov*- 
e*d ; many monstrous incongruities to bo 
reconciled; many harmless but beneficial 
capacities to be imparted to onr Catholic 
fellow subjects. Ho was not deterred by 
the apprehension that we could not do all 
that might be desircabie; we must do 
what we could, not with a view to theo¬ 
retical p^fectron, but to practical improve¬ 
ment. He was quite as little daunted by 
the apprehension that whatever might be 
granted to the Oathoiics short of the full 
extent of theij wishes would be unsatisfac¬ 
tory to them. He knew not how we were 
bemre-hand to obtain the assurance tfmt 
what we might do would be sat^factoi^ily 
received. Tell not him what the Caiho- 
lies would accept ‘.—parliament woldd 
grant tne boon upon its own conditiotis, 
and it was not for the petaons who were 
the objects of it to mete out the meaisurc 
ofthatboon.~In removing the remamiDf 
disabilities of the Catholics (so fkr as it 
might be right to remove them) andin 
annexing to this grace whatever conditidfts 
and limitetioq^ it might be thought necih* 
sary to annex to ily fie looked noc^fo the 
satwAictiOA of a part of the people, 
the good of tbd #boIe.-‘-’At tbesewiltiMle 
he confessed lie ftit no great ejjpiAWnl|4n 
oo the of Catholio 
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nor did he consider it as a point'of honour al^ par^efi he was anxious for the 
to ohtain by . previous negotiation the Os- hrk.,i^p of ffoing into a copmittee:-—^ 
surance that what was conceded would be and put of that cohimittee he should 
well taken and tliankfully acknowledged, hope not to come without having gained 
Let but the great work of conciliation be something,—though npt every thing wMoh 
accomplished, he cared not on which side he in his own judgment might tinok de- 
the advance began; whether the humble sirable—but something, be it what it might, 
and contented submission of the Catholics towards the mutual harmony of both clas- 
to the will of parliament, whatever it should ses of religious bebef,—towards the con-*" 
be, were; declared in the first instance, tenlment and peace of Ireland,—and to- 
or the gratuitous benevolence of par- wards the defeat of the^ designs of those 
liament excited the gratitude of the incendiaries who would inflame discontent 


Catholics: he cared not from what point 
the circle of gold wliicli was to bind 
togetlier the whole community' began to 
be drawn.—True it was that the bill of 


into disuifection. 

Mr. (hattan replied to tfio following 
effect:— 

Sir; I now beg leave to avail myself. 


1813 had been viewed with very different late as the hour is, of the right which, at 
feelings by different portions of the Catho- the cbmniencemeiit of tIV.s debate I reserv-? 
lie world. By some no doubt with dispa- ed to myself of replying to the principal 
rag^ent and dkscontent. But if this bill arguments that might be iir-rd against the 
produced discontent, it had also been appointment of a committee. And first, 
received with approbation. And where Sir, with respect to the difficulty that is 


was it received with discontent, and wAicre 
with approbation ?—With approbation at 
Rome, and discontent in Ireland.—But 
at Rome it was believed to have passed; 
ia Ireland it was known to have failed. 
And what was the fair inference from this 
diversity of reception ? Why that Jet par¬ 
liament pas& what measure it thinks fit 
upon the subject, and it will be thankfully 


supposed to atise from going unprepared 
into' the committee, I shall only observe* 
that you may command your owj) tecuri- 
ties. You may command the >cciirity of 
domestic nomination ; you may command 
a chock on the papal f)Ower. 1 [)nmtivcly 
deny that there is a general dispo.sition in 
the Catholics to object to any security— 
what is good of the whole, js for 


acknowledged and cheerfully obeyed: but the gooJ'of the Catholic. As lo the cx- 
that repeated discussion, and repeated pectation of giving complete sjuivlhction 
fiiilure, in the present temper of the Catho- to every person on this or any other ^ab- 
Ircs, furnish arms to the ill-disposed, and ject it is vain. You are to legislate on the 
put to hazard the peace of the community, principle of serving the country, without 
For these reasons it was that he was accommodating any particular set of men. 
ahxious to go into the committee, and If your idea is to serve, depend upon it 
for these reasons also, when in that com- that ygu will ultimately •satisfy. A right 
inittoe differences of opinion might arise hon. gentleman i(who I regret was not 

S tb waa naturally to be ^expected) as to more attetfded to by the Hou«c) observed 
e iektent to which ebneessjon should go, in the course of his speech, that this was a 
he confessed for himself that rather than, Protestant constitution, Tlvit right hon. 
as'in 1813, risk all, to obtain all, and gehtldhian m^iy baptize the constitution as 
thirow away much because all could not he will; but originally it wasCatholic.lt 
be.bbuined, he should be well contented jrasfewnded by Catholics. AH the great 
tc? adquiesce in such a degree ofronces- I lawa to which the people owe their 
glMflas might be sanctioned by a tolerably ^nd libertfes were jthe work 

concurrence of opinions. ' The Bill of Rights in itself wsstnercTyfc 

objects were reconcilement and declaratory law of the privileges whreb 
tfcafiddillization,—and the setting lat rest, bad been obtain^ by our Catholic anccS* 
ifever,for years to com'O, a ques- tors; and therefore we cannot dontend 
tfi^ ^bteh divided distracted and agiiat- that our constrtutlon was not originally 
Ij^and; v^ch afforded encourage- u Catholic' Constitution, The Cbinmoos 
nt^^Mtion and food' f.o discontent: fom^the thW estate in the realm; but^ 
lAich'w^iausepf muchmischte^^ they are not‘all Protestants; they are 

these vlewi compoSufl of both Protestant and Catho*^ 
to pralci^^liei^t} „and not to theoreti- lie electors, who depute representatives 
al not to to sit in this House. ‘"Those who deny 

af bOetUa pirty Over ano- that the Catholics have a right to demand 

tbefi but to a gOhidil gasification amonj| emancipation, found their m;gument on 
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inference. Cut you capnot take jway 
prerogative by inference^—you cani^oualce 
away privilege by^ inference. And there 
is this great error in their argument, that 
they found their inference on a mistate- 
mentof facts. First they say that the 
Catholics are liable by the constitution to 
certain pains and penalties to which the 
Catholics are not liable; and from this 
they draw their inference. An honourable 
member on the second bench was pleased 
to tell us that at the time of the Kevolq- 
tion the exclusion of the Catholics from 
civil and military offices wns a fundamen¬ 
tal principle of the constitution. At that 
time danger threatened the established 
religion; but stiil^yoii will observe,•thpt 
tlifc djsabiliticb of which the Catholics 
complain, did not take place until after the 
Revolution. Some of them were enacted 
in the latter part of king William’s reign, 
and other at the end of that of queen 
Anne. So that the constitution, as settled 
at the Revolution was, it seems, to be 
open to penalties against thg Catholics, 
but shut to benefits towards them. Now, 
what sort of an experiment is this ? It is 
an experiment to uphold oiSg^religion by 
inflicting pains and penalties m the pro¬ 
fessors of another. A great d^l^ has been 
said about the prescribed oath u hich, 
at the period to which I have alluded, the 
Catholics were excluded from civil and 
military offices. But it we examine into 
the nature of that oath, wc shall find that 
it was not a penal oath against the religion 
of the Catholics, but an oath imposed on 
such persons as were then supposed to be 
ready to obey the temporal power df the 
pope; which the Catholics arebnow will¬ 
ing to abjure. And, in order to show that 
1 do not mistate the fact, I will read to 
you the preamble of the act of parliament 
in hich this principle is laid down. 

The right bon. gentleman here read the 
preamble of an act of Queen Anne, 
after reciting an act of WUiiaki Sd, set 
forth, that the aforesaid act was too severe 
agaiiut persons professing the Catholic ' 
religion; and then went on to ^ate that, 
to admit the temporal superiority or power 
of the pope, or see of jLiome, in Great Bri¬ 
tain, Scotland, and Ireland, was contrary 
to the law of the land, and that it shoqld 
therefore be enacted, that a certain bath* 
should be taken by persons of the Catholic 
p^suasion, abiuring tliat tempora\powen 
JParliamont subseqiscntly gave its opinion 
on the nature of this oath. They said, 
that this oath wa;^ not directed against the | 
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Catholic religion, but ^i|mst the temporal 
power of the pope. They declared riiat 
it was an abstract act; and they substituted 
for it the oath of allegiance* Here is the 
opinion of your own parliament in 1793, 
on the nature of the oath, and their ex¬ 
press declaration, that it was not intended 
as a fundamental oath, but was only meant 
to operate against those who paid obedi¬ 
ence to the temporal power of the pope-^ 
that it was in fact a dogma, nnd that thw 
oath of allegiance was inserted in its place* 
This is the opinion of your own parliament, 
against;the,fundamentahty of that,oath, 
wnich honourable gentlemen call an unal¬ 
terable law, and an essential part of the 
Revolution. I have thus tlie authority of 
the parliament of England, and I have the 
authority of the parliament of Ireland;, to 
re-affirm the verity of what 1 have said* 
The^fourth at tide of the union with Eng¬ 
land* recognizes the same principle* it 
says,* •• And that every one of the lords 
ot parliament of the united kingdom, ahd 
that every member of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in «uccecding parliaments dfrthe 
united kingdom, shall use and take, and 
make and subscribe the said oath, unless 
parliament shall otherwise provide.^ Here 
was an express provision for the alteratioa 
of this ** fundamental*’ statute. There is, 
first, a declaration of the fundamentality 
of the oath, and then there is a provisiem 
made by the parliaments of Great Bsitam 
and Ireland for doing it away. What thea 
do those persons do, who contend for the 
fundamentality of this oath ? Here” say 
they, to thelrisb parliament, y b an opening 
for you to come to the imperial parliat^pnti^ 
to provide for an,a)teration of the exclu¬ 
sive oath*” But now having annulled 
the Irish parliament, they declare^ ** that 
the exdiision still remains, tliat it must 
not be interpreted according to the Jaw qf 
the land; and th^t exclusion is the final 
law of the land*’' These persons told the 
Irish Ctftbplics give up yourparliatnep^ 
and your religion shall be tolerated and 
now that the Catholics hare given up 
their parliament, they tell thein, It is.8 
ftindamental law that your religion shall 
not bn tederated.** This cannot nave been 
the intension PT the legUature. Parlia¬ 
ment is incapable of committing so gre^ 
a breach of fallh* There is a motion, 1^ 
be found on the Journals of the 
Lords, which praVea the truth 
lion. It waa mOTdd in the 
Lords, that flilfHbqSeshouM 
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certain oath fundamental, which drsqunli 
tied for acceptance of any office, per¬ 
sons who might refuse to take the sacra¬ 
ment, according to the church of England. 
On this motion the question was put, and 
it was rejected by a great majority. Ilerc 
vou have the opinion of the House of 
Lords, as you before had the declaration 
of your own House of parliament, that 
these are fundamental laws, but that they 
are subject to revision. From all that has 
been urged, I must infer and conclude, 
that the Protestants have no exclusive 
right jaid down,—tlnit they hjjvc ^po ex¬ 
clusive title to the con^jtitution.* Then 
comes the other qucstion,^\\bat right have 
the Protestants to cxclurle the Catholics 
from the enjoyment of the constitution ? 
The Catholics certainly cannot claim any 
positive and particular right,—they cannot 
claim this or that office,—hot they can 
claim an equality of laws. If those*Jaws 
ate limited in their application to CStho- 
lies, they must be limited for definite 
reasons. It is the duty of the legislature 
to aecertain what tliose rca«;onscirc, and if 
they should appear to be vicious or arbi¬ 
trary, the legislature is guilty of an act of 
injustice if it proceeds on them- Because, 
let U6 remember, that it is not pailiamcnt 
that gives capacity. It is the common 
law that gives capacity, and it is the pro¬ 
vince of parliament to limit that capacity, 
when it appears necessary to do so. That 
necessity can be founded only on a good 
reason. Now, I say that religion is not a 
good reason for limiting capacity. Religion 
is a moral right. As far as it *is a senti- 
menjt of the mind,—as far as it is the feel¬ 
ing of the individual,—parliament cannot 
interfere with it. It is a human legisla¬ 
tion! interfering between •God and his 
creatures! Religion therefore has nothing 
to do with political right, although it may 
be connected with some considerations of 
a political nature. Refigion may be so 
connected with other subjects os to afford 
some ground for exclusion from offices of 
state, as where it may be the means of 
filling those offices w^th persons iq subjec¬ 
tion to a foreign power. If we look to the 
Cathedic religion as connected with the 
pope^it will at once be acknowledged that 
that connexion will not justify the obe¬ 
dience of a subject to tKe pope. The 
Veto tlierefore was devised to meet that 
evil; and there therefore the danger 
ceased. Again we proffer^you domestic 
nomination; so that the argument founded 
on the necessity of checking foreign influ- 
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CQce iaput an end to. For if you have not 
that check now, it is your own fault. You 
will reject an ample security for your esta¬ 
blishment in church and state, in order to 
continue the Protestant monopoly of 
civil privileges. The charge of moral 
atrocity in the Catholic religion has been 
completely met by the unanswered and 
unanswerable declaration of the Catholic 
prelates, which tells }ou that it is no part 
of the Catholic doctrine that tlie pope has 
tempoKil power in Great Britain,-—that it 
is no part of the Catliolic doctrine, that no 
faith ought to be kept with heretics,—* 
that it is no part of the Catholic doctrine» 
that the pope can absolve subjects froia 
theit^ allegiance. -Besides, there is another 
argument against it: wfiicli is founded chi 
the divinity of the Christian religion. 
Monstrous crimes are incornnatible with 
the Christian religion which the Catholics 
profess. Th^ argument of moral atrocity 
makes not against the Catholic rcligioa 
alone, but against Christianity in general. 
The reasoijing goes to tliis,-—that the 
Christian religion is an abomination, and 
that God has given up Europe to impiety. 
You must abandon either your argument, 
or your religion ; or you must say that the 
Christian u!igion exists only in England, 
ycotlan^. Sweden, and part of the north 
of Ireland, viz. in the counties of Armagh, 
Down, and tfi^o or three others. 

From this question of moral atrocity I 
shall proceed to the assertion, that the 
emancipation of the Catholics is incompa¬ 
tible >vith the safety of England, Can any 
thing be more absurd, than to suppose that 
abelii^fin transybstantiation must neces¬ 
sarily protjuce disaffection to the House of 
Brunswick! Then comes the influence of 
the pope on the loyalty of the Catholics. 
It is.said, that the Catholics cannot be 
faithful subjects* The Irish parliament lias 
declared, that the Irish Catholics are faith¬ 
ful subjects. In 1791i the Irish parliament 
stated, illicit was necessary for the security 
of the country, to give the Catholics asbare 
of political power; and accordingly that 

f iariiament gave the Catholics the privi- 
ege of holding landed property, and put 
arms into their hands. It is said that it is 
consistent with the principles of the con¬ 
stitution that the Catholics should hold 
civil and military'offices. The Irish par¬ 
liament has declared that the Irish Catho¬ 
lics shaU hold them. 1 will read an extract 
from tffe act passed ia nOl) in confirma¬ 
tion of xny assertion. That act says be 
it enacted that it shall and may bo lawful 
§ 
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for Papists or peri^ns protbssing dio Po* <-*but I wiH ask bovir..gantletpon 5 ^ 1 ^^ 
piah or Romao Catholic religion tp, peach loyalty of the Catholh^,>!v^^^. 
exercise, and enjoy all civil and military have seen Uietp shed their blw in deieoi^^^,, 
offices, or places of trust and propt under of that which it is said they mean'to un«g!rr"* 
his majesty." The resolution passed in mine ^ An lion, gentleman "opposite sa^ 
diis liouse four yelrs ago was in the same that if there were any commotion in Jbjia* 
woids. These are parliamentary ac- country, the Catholics would follow tfieir' 
ijuittals of rhe Catholics. I say paiUa- priests. What right have we to ass^t 
ment acquitted the Catholics of disaSec- they would do so ! What right have, we tp 
tion when it gave them the rijght of hold- say that those who filled our fleets and ‘ 
ing landed property—it acquitted the Ca- mies when we were engaged in wajca. 

- abroad, would act unworthily when conjS-^ ' 

dcDce was placed in them at hoine?.T-'' 
What, if an individual has restored the, 
order or^esifits ? Would it not be hard to 
say whereas the pope has renewed the 


thoJics of disaffection when it put arms 
into their hands—it acquitted tlwi. Catho¬ 
des of dijatfection when it imparted to 
them tlie elective franchise, and tnus made 
them a part of the Commons of the United 
Empire. Now then, Sir, I wish to know 
hqjv it is contrary Oo the principles of*thc 


society of Jesuits,* and has suffered the re¬ 
vival of the inquisition, therefore be it 
constitution to admit persons of the Ca*, enacted that lord Fingal be attainted;'' 
tholic persuasion to the enjoyment of civil You would exclaim No, this is a mon*" 
or military offices? What becomes of strous proposition, which we cannot lilted 
those arguments which say that to suffer to for-a moment.*^ And yet, if you listpp 
the Catholics to participate* in political to t]ie«opponents of the motion, you would] 
power is contrary to the fundameirtal attaint, pot one man, but the whole Ca- 
princlples of the constitution—that it is tholic popplation! you erect a human tfi- 
against the law, or the principles of the bunal, and for the offence of an indiyidual, 
law ? Let US consider the subject fairly, you swell tJJe character of your law inllo 
and we shall sec with what remarkable in- the omnipotence of llie Deity, and utter a/ 
accuracy the lion, gentlemen ^10 oppose denunciation against a whole communby. 

' The history of Ireland, a century ago, has 


this motion have enclcavour<|^ to aigue 
four null ions of their fellow subjl/cts into 
perpetual bondage. The letlers'^f car¬ 
dinal Litta and IM. Qiiarnntc^ti are de¬ 
cided parliamentary evidence of the alle¬ 
giance of the Catholics. They both show 
that the alleginUce of the Catholics is not 
against the feelings or wislies of the pope, 
but that, on the contrary, he encourages 
and commands it. What right then has 
parliament to disqualify the Catholics? 
1 allow that parliament has the power of 
limiting the political capacity of the sub 


bcefi appealed to as furnishing strong ar< 
guments in opposition to my motion, 
what is that history ? Why, generally it 
is the tale of an unhappy province, ill- 
governed, and cruelly mismanaged ? The 
historian is in the case of Ireland, gene¬ 
rally speaking, peculiarly bad aiithority. 
tie wrote "to gratify power, and to gratify 
power he ffattered it. His own private 
advantage absorbed all his thoughts, atkt 
his contemplation • only dwelt on that 
which miffht be turned to his own account' 


ject; but I say that parliament has not the or that of his paltons. But if you wish to 
right to do so without a powerful rcaion, state the case of Ireland fairly, do not fly 
and 1 maintain that the religion pf the Ca- back to barbarous times and long exploded 
tholics U not a ptoper reason for Knitting principles—state h^r conduct since she 
tlteir political capacity. Belief in \he oecame a nation—^take it for instance dur- 
seven sacranients is no reason for Apolitical iAg the lost forty years, do not go back to 
disttdaliffcation. Belief in transubstantia- senseless acts, when the oppressions of 
tion is bo reason for political disqualifida- England made Ireland retaliate—do not 
tion. 'And therefore, Sir, I contend that say on thi^ spot such f crime was cokn- 
tbe existing acts of disqualification are mitted, here such a town was burnt, here 
acts of power, are acts of injustice, are so many Englishmen were murdered, here 
acts that ought to be repealed. Sir, bow such a chieRain reared his despotic and 
have the Catholics made use of the power merciless sway—but come closer to out 
which from time to time* they have db- own rimes, and say—here did Englishmen' 


quired ? 1 will appeal toyour generM^ and 
your admirals. I will not spehk of this 
battle or of that battle—I wBII not parti¬ 
cularize this victory, or that achievement 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


and Irishmen fignt in one cause— 
such a Catholic regiment gallantly 
tained its ground, and nobly fought in 
fence of that constitution from the'belie* 
(2F) 
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hi& of which its brethren are excluded-— | 
here it undauntedly stood the shock, and 
shared the dnn^cis of that battle in the 
laurels of which it was not allowed to par¬ 
ticipate.—How great has been the self- 
devotion of the Irish Catholics to Great 
Britain through the whole of the arduous 
struggle in which you have been engaged! 
Kepay then tliat |>eople for the injury you 
have done them. Make your concord 
jour force. Let them continue to fight 
our battles, but Itt them feel as they 
ght tliat they aie as fiee as they arc 
br9.vc: 

WjthoHl A Mgn lub swoid the Ua\c man 

“ And .ibks no unu n hut l»i< (oimtr^’b cause.” 

Gentlemen should be consistent. They 
dftect to think it part of their religion to 
love their enemies; but they find it too 
bitter a task to love their friends. They 
arc asked not to look upon their enemies 
as friends, but only not to look upoF« their 
friends as enemies. Again, and again I 
fe'Uy—the principle oi^your law k bad. It 
at(^ints the child for the crinjp of tlic fa¬ 
ther, and makes discord and division the 
foundations of your polic}". In vain will 
you ground your argument on the occur¬ 
rences of the time when you oppressed 
Ireland and she retaliated. Rather take 
her character from the moment when you 
relaxed your impolitic Code, and when 
in return loved you and identified herself 
with you.—When, for the act of a part 
you dlsemalify the whole, you arc your¬ 
selves guilty of a crime ; you arc guilty of 
injustice; for what else is it to shut out 
so large a portion of your fellow-subjects 
frem the benefits of the law ? The con¬ 
stitution then will not support you in your 
denunciation, see whetlicr religion—the 
Protestant religion—wifi* afford a belter 
reason for vour proceeding. I have al¬ 
ready said that notliing short of showing 
the Catholic religion U bean abomination^ 
win countenance what you do. If you 
can say the Catiiolic religion i$*an aborni^ 
nation, then you say the religion of a great 
portion of the civilised world is of that 
<^liaracter. But this would be a direct at¬ 
tack on the Piotcstant cimicli itself: for 
it would be a universal outrage tow'ards 
the Christian religion generally, of which 
that church is a purr. It is besides aiv 
outra^ towards the Deny ^ for what less 
can k be called when man arrogates to 
Wm^clf the right of judgment in points 
of conscioncCi and, appropriating the 

Hcity to his onn exclusive use, trans- 
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fers to himself the powers of omni* 
potence, and brings the godhead, to his 
own bosom—and all this for monopoly? 
This selfish passion springs not from reli¬ 
gious feeling, but from a love of monopoly. 
It is of a gross and raffk nature It has 
no celestial attribute about it. O, no I 
“ it smells of earth.** It wants every thing 
that is true, generous, and noble. Some 
hon. gentlemen oppoMte speak of tlie con» 
stitution, the state, and religion, as oppos¬ 
ed to the motion. They talk of the act 
of scttlcjnent, and of the dangers to he ap¬ 
prehended IVom concession. .Let them 
state in what the dangers consist. Until 
they do so, their arguments are of no avail. 
Without the fuiuidiitioii of facts, they fall 
ikt piophesy conscquenv:cs, for thepurpqge 
pf perpetuating liioqn'ihfications on their 
fellow-subjects.—Sir, I knnw’^ 1 have tired 
the House. I can easily Imagine that 
were 1 in the place of some of the gentle¬ 
men present 1 should be quite as impa¬ 
tient as they arc. but I am entitled to 
say that, not having tresspassed on the 
House in Jn opening speech, 1 have some 
little claim on their iiululgcnce in my re¬ 
ply.— Sir, contend that the arguments 
against Catholics are those, not ot 
a statesi^j, but of a sectary, who, 
not emr^nt with his own intrinsic 
merit, would raise it by the depreciation 
of others. It was once admirably said 
by Mr. Fox that there was no mathe¬ 
matical demonstration, however clearly 
demonstrable, which would not be de¬ 
nied if any one liad an interest in deny¬ 
ing it. So it is in the arithmetical con- 
sidej^ation of this question.—Cun the ad¬ 
mission to parliament of a few Catholic 
members endanger the constitution ? 
The government of Ireland is in the 
hands of Protestants. The principal 
property of the country is with them. 
Is it likely that by the concession of tlie 
Ca^iolic claims the possession of that pro¬ 
perty can be shaken ? Suppose, however, 
that tlic'Catholics v/tre to get the whole 
of the landed property of Ireland into their 
own h'\nds, and suppose—oli! improbable 
supposition!—tliat the whole of the 100 
members returned by Ireland to the impe¬ 
rial parliament ivere to be Catholics, does 
it then follow, or is it likely that they could 
influence the general legislative bodies of 
this country ? Can one hundred control 
five hyndreu ? If they were to succeed in 
influencing the Commons House of Parlia¬ 
ment, is it likely thato they would have si¬ 
milar success in the House of liords i And 
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if they had, Is it likely that they could de¬ 
pose the king^? Yet all this the Catholics 
raust do before they can overturn the con¬ 
stitution. And yet on the probability of 
their doing all tbit; is this House called 
upon to disqualify four millions of people I 
Sir, the Catholic claims have now been agi¬ 
tating for nine and thirty years. They 
have gone through every kind of conside¬ 
ration ; and their interest doubles at every 
discussion. In tlicsc discussions, no doubt 
individual initation has occasionally ap¬ 
peared, and poison has occasionally been 
infused >nto the minds of a part of the 
Irish population. Is this state of things 
to be allowed to exist any longer ? Are we 
to continue that sort of English connexion 
in Ireland wiiiclns called “a settlement;** 
and which must be defended by an arrfty 
paid I)} the people over whom il is placed i 
Would you not ratlier wisli that the Kng- 
lish in ireland, now a sept,^shou]d be in- 
coiporatcd with the nation ? To our rulers 
1 uoiild say—'•* If you cannot accomplidi 
tln\s—if after having for so many years pos¬ 
session of tlie pai liarnent, of the power of 
making laws, of the power of government, 
the Protestantb in lieland |nust still be a 
settlement ’ and still be ATtuidcd by* a 
pow ei fill army, u hat have y<7> been about ? 
Have you, during this lapse of^\ime, been 
spinning round on your axis, and fancying 
tliat in your evolutions the fieoplc of Ire¬ 
land followed in your tram ? Have you 
been merely giving the toast of the glo¬ 
rious and immortal memory and drink¬ 
ing success to his majesty’s arms by sea 
and land ? Is that what you propose to 
rontiiiue? Is that the return whieh you 
make for the dominion so longjcoiiHded to 
you? Do you turn round upon us, and 
call for military establihhments to enable 
you to prop up your system ? Do not en¬ 
deavour to delude us by your folly and 
absurdity. Do not lead us to identify the 
constitution of England with your pisliticu^ 
malveisatioii. Do not say, aftev your lonj;» 
possession and man}^ opportunities that 
you cannot appease trouble, and discon¬ 
tents ; and when you have taken aw\ay li¬ 
berties and privileges incifectually, do not 
adopt disqualification as an appeaser. Do 
not imagine that you are obeying the laws 
of man, or the sacred laws of God, which 
you admire so much when 4.hcy command 
you to love your enemies, but wdiicli you 
neglect by not Ibving your fricudl.” The 
Protestants have t^ken the lands ol^thc Ca- 
tholics,«—>tbey would therefore take their 
liberties. Ttte Protestants have taken the 
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tithes of the Catholics, they w^uld there¬ 
fore take their privileges. Tins is a ayl- 
tein which cannot last. Depend upcKI it 
that it cannot. If you exelude the people 
from connexion with their own state, they 
will in the natural course of things attach 
themselves elsewhere. The Catholics will 
fly to the chinch of Rome to renew their 
ancient relations; that is, they will draw 
more closely the very connexion respect¬ 
ing wh'ch you are so much alaimocl. The 
Catholic body has now no communicatioa 
with the state. It does not ramify into 
the state. .One part of the Irish jjppula- 
tion is morbid and excluded, another is 
unnaturally viv^dous : this is a bad state 
of physics. Let a new order of things 
mark the times in which we live ; and Jet 
an immediate and an effectual termination 
be put to any clandestine intercourse be¬ 
tween the Catholics and the see of ilome. 
Incorporate the Catholic church with the 
fctatd. Pay that church, end thus give the 
state an influence among the clergy. Do 
not 8cik for temporary popularity; or 
dream tlunt any measure must at onoc be 
attended with beneficial results. Act 
wdsely, liberally, and rationally, and the 
means which you adopted must ultimately 
be crowned with complete success. On 
some sides a popular clamour may be 
raised ; but np clamour can long continue 
which is directed against the privileges of 
the people, and the true interests of the 
state. When I see Britain, grown up into 
A mighty empire, when 1 behold her at tbo 
head of the nations of the earth, when I 
contemplate her power and majesty ; I own 
that I am deeply astonished to find her 
descending from her elevation to mi?c in 
tlie disputes of scflioolmen and the wrang¬ 
ling of theologians, who, while they seek 
for their own purposes to torture their 
countrymen, endanger the security of their 
common country. 

The question %eing loudly called for, 


the Hoiise divided: 

For the motion.221 

Against it . 24«5 

* Majority .. 21* 


Lht of the Ma jority and Minority. 
Majority, 

Abdy, sir VV. * Arcbddll, M- 

Adduigton,rt. hon. 11. Ai kwright, R. 
Alexander,!. • Ashurst, W. H. 

Allan, Alexander AsioJl, Win. 

Allan, George Atkiii"*, .1. 

Apbley, lord Iknikeb, Geo. 
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Barrlay* C, Elliot, hou, W. 

Baine, M. < Ellison, E. 

Barry, J. M. Estcourt,T. O. 

Bastard, J oh a Earquhar, J, 

Bastard, k. P. Fitzhains, lord 

Beach, M. II Fane, J. 

Bathurf-i, rt. hon- B, Fane. Ihos. 


Bentinck, lord F. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Bcresioid, sir J, 
Bernard, lord 
Blackburne, J. J. 
Bloomfield, sir B. 
Bolland. .Tohii 
Boswell, A. 
Boudtty, ''ir J F. 
BracShiiw, Jt. U. 
Bridpt rl, lord 
Broaden, Jjiinc‘i 
Bruises, sir E. 
Bullej, James 
Boiler, sj] E. 
Biirrcll, sir C. 
Burrell, Waller 
Butler worth, Jos. 
Benson, Jt. 

Cal ley, Tiios. 
Galvci I, Juliii 
CanTphed, Alow 
CarUvrighl, W'. R. 
Ciishaiil, R- M. 
Chetwode, ^ir J, 
ChichcsLci, A. 
Chute, W. 
Clement^, il J. 
Clerk, Sir (>. 
Clinton, sir \V. 
Clive, vise. 

Clive, H. 

Chve, VV. 

Collett, E. J. 
Collms, 11. P. 
Cooper, E. S. 
Cor?y, T, C. 
Cotter, J. L. 
Cranborne, vise. 
Crickett, Jl. A. 
Curtis, sir W. 
Curzon, hon. R. 
Oust, hon. W. 
X>£tshwood, G. 
3[>dvenport, Davies 
‘Davis, K. f{. 
'Dawson, O. R. 
Denys, sir G. W. 
Disbrovi'e, E. 
'Dowdeswell, J. E. 
DjBQrhurst, vise. 
Dafrymple, ad. 
Drake, T. 

‘Drake, W. T. 
Drtinatnpnd, G. II. 
Duckworth;-Sir J. 
Dugclale, • Dii^dale 

DuncQinbe, (J, 

JEdmonstone, bir C. 
B^ertoii, W. 


Fcllowcs, W. II. 
Fethcvslone, sirT. 
Fin( li, hon K. 
Fc'le}, lion. A. 
Folkcs, sir JM D. 
Forester, C. W. 
Foster, J L. 

Frank, Frank 
F3 lies, if.* •" 
(Jell, P. 

(Tilbwrt, D G. 
Gipps G. 

Goldin:;, E. 
(JoodijT 8. 
(Joulbuni, U. 
Grant, ('. 

(Jrant, I’. W\ •* 

(irant, A C. t 

(ireville, sir C. 
Hall, M. 

iTiirvey, ( liai les 
Ileatlicol(^ J' F. 
Ifrniiiker, lord 
HjH, rl hon. sir (J. 
llolil.sworlh, A II. 
llolford, G P 
IloJnn^, \V. 

Hon}man, R. I>. J. 

HopCj'hir (r. 

IToubJon, J. A. 
Hnmo, ^ir A. 
Jackson, sir J. 
Jenkinson, hon. C. 
Jcrvoise, J P. 
Innes, llus^h 
Jof-clyn, vise. 
Irving, J. 

K«tk, O. A. I. 
Eenison, .sir E. 
Kirkwall, m^v. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Knox, Thos 
I.acoii, K. K. 
Fif-'CelJcs, vjst. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 

Lcii;h, C. 

Leigh, J. II 
Leigh, sir R. II. 
f J.eigh,Thos^ 

Lcinon, sir \Vm. 
Leslie, C. P. 
l.,o(kharL J. Ingram 

I.oflus, (jeficral 
Lonq rt. lion, C. 
Longticlcr, M 
Lowndes, Wm. 
lifjWlher, lord 
J^owthcr, hon. J. 
Lowther, J. junr. 
Lowlhcr, hon. U. C. 
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Lowther, James 
Lushington, S. 11. 
Luttrell, H. F, 
Lultrell, J. F. 
Lyster, R. 

I-ygon, hon. col. 
i\PxNaglit‘n, E. A. 

Alageiinis, H. 

LMaitland, E. F. 
Manners, lord C. 
Maiinois, lord R. 
Manners, gen. 
Mclhsh, W. 

Michel, gen 
Mills, Ciiai les 
Milne, P. 

Mitfurd, W, 

Moore, lord TL 
M^onsoni, adm. 

Morgan, sir C, 
Morgan, C. 

Nevdle, U 
Newman, R. W. 
Niclioll, Mr ,1. 

Noel, sir C; • 

Noi whey, Wm. 

(»'NejJ, lion. J. 
Oshoine, .1. - 
r\'ig(’l, hon. 
PaFcnhain, sir II. 

fVclielJ,sirIV 

J’ennant, D. 

Perring, sir ^ 

Pitt.J 
Put, \v fi. 

Pole, sir 
Porter, O. 

Powell, \W. E 
Prne, I?, 
liif liaidson, W 
Rohinson, gen. 
Porhtoit, (3. 

Rminy, ,f. 

Ruler, right hon.R. 
8t. Paul, sr H. 

St. Piiiil, col. 

Scott, rt. hon. sir W. 
Shaw^ sir J. 

Shelley, sir J. 
Shelley, sir 'F. 
,Shiflrwc*r, G. 

Smith, ald.A^ 
Smith,T A. 

Smith, S. 

Sneyd, Nat. 
Somerset, lord E. 
Somers^il, lord G. 

SI am forth, J. 

Si.ewai I, sir J 


Stirling, sirW. 
Strahaii, A. 

Strutt, J. 11. 

Stmt, H. 

Sullivan, it hon, J, 
Smiincr, (J 11 
Suttic, sir .las. 

Sutton, rt hon. M. 
Swann, H. 

Taylor, J. 

Tayloi, Watson 
Thvnne; lord J. 
Tomlino, W. E. 

Tou nsheiid, hon. IL 
Treinavne, J. 11. 

IJre, M 
X'ailctorl, VIS 
VaiisiUart, rt hon N 
V’aiiglian, su li. W 
\ eiekei, right hon.G. 
\V. U. 

W .iil.,'’e, rt. hon. T. 

Vv alpi'le, lord 
Welibn,!) W 
Wih'-l('r. su (J. 
Wellesli \ , W . L. 
Welhen 11, C 
\\ i>il( , M 
WlgMM', li 
Wilhi 'iiaiii, F. Ib 
^\ li. 

\\ illuughhv. H. 
WiUoii', (\‘j‘. 
Wood,'!'. 

Woicester, iiurcjiiis 
Wiiglit, .f A. 

Wjatl, C 
Vaiinoulh, call of 
\ orke, sir Jo.s. 

I Li n Us. 

Bankes, H 
Peel, righi hon. R. 

r‘\ll. Ll) OFF. 

Rose, it hon. G. 
Gascoyn€, gen. I 
Seymour, lord lix)l>crt 
Bru'lrn k, hon. \V. 
(luntiing, sir George 
Bliickhurue, .lohn ‘ 
Foulkcs, Kvaii 
Simeon, sir John 
Ward, Robert 
Fannei, Samuel 
Singleton, Mark 
Egerion, sir J. 
Graham, sir J, 

Davis, Hart 
Bruen, il. 


Minority, 


Abercrombie, hon. J. 
Aclaiidj^^ir Thos. 

AI thorp, viscount 
Arbiuhhot, rt. hon.C. 
Atherley, Arltuir 
Abcixromby, hon# A. 


Bcnlinck, lord W. 
Babinglon, Thos. 
Bagwell, nghthon.W. 
Ball lie, J. E. 

Barnard, vise. 

Barnett, James ' ^ 
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Bcclivc, lord 
JBennt't, hon 11. G. 

BcriiJird/rhos. 

Binning, vibcount 
Bird), Jos. 

Bidkc, V. 

Blair, II. 
noiiriiL', S. 

BnuJil, lion, T. 

Brookr, (\ 

Broiit!,liai)), Hcniy 
Biiriovvh, sir Win. 
Oownc, A. 
no, 1). 

Browne, right hon. T. 
fJiiidotl, Sir F. 

Biitln, lioii. J. 

Butler, hon. C, 
(ieorge 

V ilcralt, Jolm * 

<‘'■alvei t, ('haric? 
t’ain^iliell, lni(J 'f. 

('auipheil. hon J. 

{" nii'ing, 1 1. hon (t. 

iL'.nea , Iv. H'. 

(_.inHiel'J, lion. II 
, .Uilui 

C.* - Il< Vl'iC. 

(\n I ndi'-n, loid ( j. 

('a\ en<li''l), hon H. 
Ca\eiuli'^h, hull (‘. 
Co< ^ lion .1. S 
('Ofk^, J 

C'oitnui A, '•ir N. 

(’oni lenay. Win. 

('ourii n.i\, "r, r. 
C'ioJ.M,d W. 

Cro.-lA, 

(.'hn lies'.oi, A. 
l)aK,.l 

i)(-if/o^, lion. 11. 
Duvcioii, (i 
Douglas, hon, l\ S. 

Doiigl.i^, \\ ]\. 

Diilh ung. vise 
OiiiK muon, vise. 
DuiKkis^ hon 1^. 
Diinda>, Charles 
Ehiinglon, vise- 
Islliut, right lion. W. 
Ellison, Ontlibert 
Evelyn, Lviidcn 
Ea/J'kijrjy, II. 
Fellowcs, lion. N. 
Fergusson, sir H. C. 
Eil/gei all], lord W. 
Fitzgerald, rt hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, rl. hon. V. 
Fitzgerald, A. G. 
Fuilay, Ivirkman 
Flood, sir F. 

Forhes, vise. 

Foster, F. T. 11. 
Fremantle, Wm- 
French,A. ^ 
Folkestone, vise. 
OJerawley, lord 


Gaskeli, Benj. 
(Gordon, llolit. 

Grant, C.jun. 

Grant, J.P. 

Grant, G. M. 

Gurney, Hudson 
(rniUan, right hon. H. 
Gienfell, Fascoe 
1 luise, sir VVm. 


Hamilton, lord A. 
Hamilton, Hans. 
Hanbnry, Win. 
lluiiimerslcy, II. 
Hill, lor^, 
Heron/Sir IT. 
ilijipiflry, sir J C. 
llornbv, E. 

Horne, W. 

Howard, hon. 
Howaid, hon. F. O. 
Hiiglies, W. L. • 
HiiIm‘, sir C. 

Hnist, llobt. 

.lorn .lohn 
.rolifh»,J II. 
Kensington, louj 
'.anih, hon. W. 
.anibton, ,f. 
iiluur ffe, lIulA. 
Latondie, K.jun^ 
lion 1C 


i^n I' 
Lead( JujVni 
.ewivfT 
.ittletoii, Ell, 
doNd, .1. U, 


.l.nd, IT 
J.iihl.dl'k, «'ir .T. 

Ev tie I ton, hon. W. IL 
^I(»ldalmt, sir C. 
IManlonald, U. 

Mar donaUl, Ja^ 

Mill I* iiitosl', MI J. 
Tvl.iiloi ks, \\ in. A. 
Mellon, lion. G. 
Maitland* lion. A. 
Maikli nn, adin. 


Maiiy.itl, .los. 

Man III, Henry 
I^Iartin, .lohn* 
Mciitiews, hon. gen. 
Moyler, K. 

Milton, vise. * ^ 

Moiiek, S'lr C. 
Moore, Peter 
Moriand, S. B. 
Moseley, sir O 
Molyneux, H. U. 
Money, W. T. 
Morritt, J. S. 
Manimig, W. 
Nevirie, non. It. 
Ncvfpurt, sir J3hn 
North, D. 

Nugent, Lird 
Needham, gen. 
O’Brien, sir E. 

Odell, Wm. 


M4v^2,, 

Ogle, II. M. 

Onslow, hon. T. C. 
Ord, Will. 

Osborne, lord P. 
Ossnlston, lord 
Palmerston, vise. 
Paget, sir K. 

Pahner, C, 

Picrsc, Henry 
I’dliam, lion. C. A. 
Philiimoie, D. 

Philips, George 
JMiijip*-, hon gen. 
Piggotl, sir A. 

Pule, rt hon W. W, 
I'onsouhv, yt. hon. (>. 
Ponsoirby, hon. F C. 
Pliink(‘tt, 1 1. lion. W. 
Powci, Kichard* 
Powlett, ljc»n. W. 
Pnngli', sir W. 

Pi iltu , hon. I'. A. 
p!(»hv, hon. (apt. 
Vyu] F. 

Pofuck, George 
Quift, hull W 
Ihiinsbottoin, Joliii 
Jtanisdwi, J. C, , 
Handihe, ioT d 
Bashli igli, Win. 
Itidlov, sir M W. 
Hid.lHhMr J B 

rl. lion, F. 
Uohm-iiii, (i A 
Uoniilly, -IT S 
lov, sir Wni. 
Uiis^c II, lord \\ni. 
lhisstll,I<)i( 10 . W. 
Ihi'^sell, U C. 

St iiti.imure, II. 

Jst hi iLiht, sir J. S. 

St 1 tun, t’.iri ot 



Smith, John 
Smith, Robt - 

Smyth, J. 11; < ' 

Somerville,' sir M’.'' 
Spiers, Arch^ * ' 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart, hon.'J.»■ s 
Spencer, lord R'. '*• 

’lalbotjl. W. 
Tavistock, Mardnii!*'’ 
Taylor, r.W. 

’I'aylor, M. A. •’ ‘f 
Tliornton, gen. W.' ' 
1 hornlon, S<iTnl. 
Tierney, rt hon. 0.* 
Waldcgravc, hon. W. 
Walpofe, liun. tjJ. 
Waid, hon. J. W. 
■NVarre, J. A. 
Wharton, .lohii 
Wilhcrforee, W^m, 
^Vllkl^s, Walter 
Wood, 'thos. 

Won ley, J Stuart 
Wiottesloy, lion. 
W^ynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn C. W.W. 


I KLtr.ns. 


Parpcil, <»ir H. 
Smith, >Vin. 


tairld off. 

('iirwen, J, (■. 

(in’iiville,rt hon, 

Moi pclh, vise. 

Ikii hain, .1 F. 

W I'Mein, (J. C. 

11ii‘'ki.ssoii, 1 1. hon. W . 
l.inglon, \\ . Gore 
Hoblum-e, sir Benj. 
Poi bcs, (C. 

llowtiiih, Humphrey 
Wiliiains, Owen 


Shaip, B'lthard 
Shaw, Brnj 
Shc.u, ituht. 
Sheldon, 11 
Smith, G. ^ 


l’itzro\, lord J. 
(.’alverl, Nieholson 
Deb.irl, earlof ^ 
Duly, light hon. D. B. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mfu/ P2. 

Catholic PisTirroNs.] The 
Earl of Doiioughmore moved, that the 
House be summoned for Friday, for the 
discussion of the Catholic questioOi Or- 
dored.^Earl Fitzti'llliam presented a peti¬ 
tion from certain C-dtholies of the county 
of Warwick, and agaiiist the measure of 
llie Vdo. After the petition had been: 
read, his [ord^hip said, that though 
numciou.*!)^ signed, yet ho had authority, to 
state that many most rcsjiectoblc Cwio** 
lies of the 8am5 counties did not coDjc^ut^iti 
the propriety of thus petitioning the 
lature. • ' ' - ^ 
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Lord Kenyon observed, that it appeared 
there was a considerable diffierenco of opi- 
jiion among the Catholics themselves, and 
it miglit be material to have this petition 
primed; and lie moved that It be printed, 
together with the signatures* 

Kari Grvy said, if he rightly understood 
the petition, it was to this effect—that the 
petitioners had heard tliat it was in tlic 
contemplailon of the legislature to adopt 
the regulation called the Veto, with refer¬ 
ence to the Catholics, of which regulation 
the petitioners highly disapproved.— 
\Vhence the petitionero received that infor- 
niatiort he did not know. There was no 
reason to believe that a bill of that kind 
was to come from the othel- House; and, 
as far as he know, no such thing was in the 
coutcmplalioii of his noble friend who was 
to move the discussion of the Catholic 
claims on Fiiday. It had been observed, 
that tliere appeared to be a diffen’nce 
among the Catholics tlicmscivos, heciaise 
some of them had come forward with this 
petition against tlie reg;!iiation of tke V\*to. 
Hisjiuhle friend stated that Iv* had re¬ 
ceived assurances from many moj*t respect¬ 
able Catholics of these two counties, tliat 
they did not concur in that petition. He 
was glad to hear it; and as he had f(;ir 
several sessions presented petitions from 
the genera] body of the Catliolics, lie 
might he pennitted to say that they had 
always studiously refrained from dictating 
to or making conditions with the legisla¬ 
ture, anti had left the wiiole matter to tlie 
wisdom and disci elinn of parliament. That 
was the mode which he approved, and 
indeed the only mode in which it was 
pro|Ji;r for the petitioners to come for¬ 
ward; for, whatever might be his own 
opinion as to the Veto—his opinion having 
been once favourable to it, tiioiigli that 
opinion was now entirely changed—yet 
tli6 whole question ought to be left open 
tQ the House, and to the legislature. 
When, however, the noble lord tallied of a 
differcDcc of opinion among the Catholics, 
chough they might differ in their notions 
08 to the mode in which the measure ought 
to^be framed, it did riot therefore ‘ follow, 
that they were not prepared to yield a 
due obedience to such regulations as the 
legislature might think fit to enact. The 
legislature had certainly tq consider for 
itself wb^t regulations would be most be¬ 
neficial to the country; and when parlia- 
fOent should have decid^^d, he trusted 
there could be no doubt as to the obedi¬ 
ence of the Catholics. 
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"The Lorrf Chancellor said, there was no 
instance upon the Journals, of the House 
having ordered a petition presented to 
that House to be printed ; and the print¬ 
ing of a petition would be the commence¬ 
ment of an entirely new practice. The 
House would, therefore, probably think it 
riglit to pause before it adopted that 
couj'se. TIic petition would be laid on 
the table, and such noble lords as wiNhcci 
to examine it, would have abundant op¬ 
portunity for tliat purpose. lie agreed, 
that petitioners were not to prescribe to 
the legUlaturXwhat measures or regulation 
to adopt; hut die legislature ouglit to 
judge for itself, and adopt such nieusurcs 
as it might in its own discretion deem best 
calculated to promote \Iie intciests ami 
happiness of the cMm.munity; and when 
they came to the discussion '•t' the Catholic 
claims, their lordsliips would, he trusted, 
bear in mind, jliat it was a q^lc^tion of the 
higlifst importance, and one which went 
to the very vitals of the constitution of 
this JVotestant country. 

Thi- Earl bf DoiKm^^hmot c said, he cer- 
taiqjy had no intention of proposing to 
their lordshij^ the adoption of the regula¬ 
tion of the M to. lie agreed that peti¬ 
tioners ougl)>fnot to maki' condujo5''s with 
the Icgislafuie, and the CaflioJics had not 
attempted to make such conditions, but 
had temperately, tliougli firmly, stated 
their claims to he admitted to the lights 
and piivilegcs of the conNiitution. Far 
from making conditions, their aim liad 
been to oiler conciliation. Thty had 
offered a substitute for the Veto ; and one 
which .they conceived well calculated to 
remove the apprehensions of the greatest 
alarmists on the subject of foreign influ¬ 
ence. lie should not have said any thing 
on the question at present, had it not been 
for the alarm bell which had been rung 
by the learned loid on the woolsack, with 
ieferewce to the safety of the Protestant 
^stablishmqtits. lie was sorry that so 
high an authority as the learned lord 
should, in so early a stage of the proceed¬ 
ing, have endeavoured to create a preju¬ 
dice against the claims of the Catholics, 
and put an extinguislier on their hopes. 

Lord Kenyon had not said that there 
was any diffeepnee among the Catholics as 
to tlje point oif obedience; but as there 
was some difference of opinion among 
them ns to the regulations wliich ought to 
be adopted, he had thought it of some 
consequence to have thrs petition with the 
signatures printed* As lie undefstoodi 
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however, that it was irregular to print a » My Lords; I have felt considfef^a 
petition, he would withdraw his motion, hesitation and rdoctdn<Je in bringing 
Lord IJolland said, that as to the irre- ward for discussion the question on whioi 
culai it V of printiog a petition, ho had some your lordships have been sittnmoned td 
doubt/though he admitted that was tjbc attend this night; not becaiise it is not rf 
usual practice of the House; but, to select great importance, or that it do04 ht)t claim 
for i>imting this petition, signed by some from your lordships the most serious at- 
indivulual Catholics, in opposition to the tendon, but because it is in my hands, 
mode of proceeding adopted by the great exposed to difficulties, which 1 fed mysOlf 
body of the Catholics, he thought invi- ill qualifmd to encounter, 
dious, as it appeared like an attempt to get It is, in the first place, a legal tjucsttofif 
the qiiostion argued and decided on ex^ to which I, unlearned as I am, can little 
evidence. He ogreed^hat it was hope to do justice, considering tl^e legal 
fair to consider what wasjrhost likely to ability antj experience, which, I have too 
conciliate the Catholic^'^afci part of the rauchfeason to fear, will be arrayed against 
ground on which the question rcs'ted,‘hut me. It is, in^the second place, a 
he could not help remarking, that a^talc- lulional question ; and though, in this 
yiont by the pAitioncrs of what tlleir view, it is of tlie utmost importance to the 
wishts were, was not a rehisal to obty freedom of the press, and the liberty of 
whatever the legislature might tliink jup- the people, I have had but too 
per to enact. He wondcjrcil at tluj warmth proofs, that this character alone is sufft* 
of the learned lord on the vjoolsack, y^io, cieht to deprive it of all interest, if not lo 
in a loud and thundering tone, which there expose it, when brouglit foi ward by mO, 
\\ as nothing in the present discuss^tfn to to the suspicion and disfavour of those, to 
call loilli, had declaretl that the (ma^ion whom my arguments must this night bo 
went to the very Vitals of thc^coristlwvoii. addressed# In this respect, as it appears 
As ihcic was‘nothing to provpko |hia to me, a lamentable change'has taken 
warmth at present, and as learned lord place in the tcclings of this and the oth^ 
was not in the habit of Joeing out of House of l^wliamcnt. Our afibetions are 
hiunuur, he was led to conwlude that the i\ow all on the side cl prerogative; our 
learned lord Inul been roused into this ex- fears, of popular rights and privileges. It 
traoidiiiary heat by that state of constant is no longer tjie cncroacliments of power 
warfare and contention in which he must of which wc arc jealous, but of the too great 
be engaged with such of his colleagues in extension of freedom. Lvery symptom ot 
ofliee as a[)pi i>ved of tlii^ measure, which popular uneasiness, every ill-regulated 
wont to the very vitals of the constitution. effort of that spirit, without which liberty 
The learned loid, theu, sat in council, cannot exist, but w'hich, whilst it exists, 
and cotiiinuod in office, with those who, will break out into occasional excesses, 
accoiding to liis ideas, were favourably affords a pretence, which we seem emulous 
disposed towaids measifres which w'ould to seize, for imposing on it newrestrtnbts; 
subvert the constitution from founda- whilst all the increased advantages of the 
tion; but he trusted that their zeal for Crown, in tlie,^xtension of our military es- 
ihcir side of the queisiion had been also tablishmenl.s, in the augmentation of one 
roused by theiv warfare and contention revenue, and in the patronage and infltt- 
w itii the learned lord, and that the Catho* cnce annexed to its collection, seem to 
lies would have the advantage of that pass unnoticed, in our anxiety to support 
when the question romc to be•dhemssed. , and strengthen the executive government. 
The peliuoii was laid on the tabic. whenever called upon to do so, by rteW 


LordSiomouth\$ CuicLLAR Lkttrw.J 
•—The order of the day having been read, 
Lari Gre^ rose and spoke io substance 
as follows 

* From the original edition for 

Ridgways, w'ilh the follovving Aovehtisb- 
ment:—' ’ • 

The IWlowiog Speech is given, as ac¬ 
curately as was possible, from memory, 
with the assistance of the printed accounts 

t 


of the debate in the newspapers. The 
line of* argument lias been scrupulously 
adhered to, though capable of many im¬ 
provements and additions, had they bee!^ 
thought'eonsistent with the general 
lity of tlie.repibirt. Tin’s, it is hoped, 
not appeir to luive been materi^^’''^^ 
parted from by introducing, towards tbfe 
cwdiision of ilTo Speech, ibr the salcfr w 
convenience, two or three pussa^its^ ffw 
the reply.’’ 



mj hous5pof;l0j?ds, 

and. cxiwordinaiy ^ ¥^irfg the 

eflfeota of!d>ts change, it f«i,forTthjf^, aoipng^t 
rq^ensv ihet 1 bava coiojlved, upon 
th^ ^cn^io^r|, not to ofitir 1fco the Hou.^c 
anjt^^ditHiinct'prop.t)»iii(>n 4ivUh respect to 
tliO'^JOkportaiU luattor wbicli» 1 am about 
tOfbvinb utul'er your' cooMfioration ; fcar- 
ingrlbat^.if 1 \Nar&to .do ao, I should only 
gi»fi opjDasiou fpr an adverse decision* and 
tb$i!ieby injoca jtbose interests^ wliich 1 am 
uphold and to protect 
therefore, this niglit, content 
mysal&'^niih moving for the Case lard 
beiii^^jho Law Officers of the,Crown by. 
the^^^Ci'etary of state, upon which their 

K 'cjnrJittb been given, as to the powers 
iUceSrof the peace to bold to bail, or 
cotnniit prison for want of bai(, any 
persons nccu&ed of publishing biasphe- 
niqr|s and seiUtious )ibels« We shall, by 
tb^ courser have. the, advantage of not 
cocking ^:tO.;iVpKe^t>^ure decision on n s*ub- 
jeQt of importance; and an^ op¬ 

portunity^/.will be aifurded of examining it 
carr^uUy.i in all. its bf*arings. cannot 
coujd^iye what reasonable objection can be 
urged against producing the information 
which.1 require^ It is of the greatest con- 
sequot^ce that we should be possessed of 
it| to see oa what precise, grounds tl^e 
opipioa was gjven; whether it was appli¬ 
cable to the case; and whether the pur» 
pose of the noble secretary* of state was 
fairly brought under the consideratiop of 
the law officers of the Crown. My motion, 
then, will be simply for the production of 
the/ 4 ^ase: but I siiall take the opportunity, 
which this motion afiords me, oCsupport- 
such general observations on the 
wbelb subject, as, 1 trust, will prove to 
yoqr lordships how deserting it is of your 
mok serious atteniion.* .. 

The following is a copy of the Circu¬ 
lar Letter, and also of the Opinion of the 
Lai^ Officers of the CrowKi thereupon, 

Copy of CiRcuLAn Lktter frdm loi^ 
-yjscount Sidmoutli, to his majesty’i 
^lieutenants of counties in England 
' Had Wales, . " 

r WhUehallt^^ih March 
Myj&0ird,'^A$ it is of tl>e greatest im? 
porunm.tis ):u«ev«nt> as far aa possible, the 
circttlitj^^ of biisphefliDuSjarid seditious 
aiid writfogs, <d; which foi a 
G()apMei»ble^flaf <1^ gteat numbers have 
been sold and diatrlbutcd'throughout the 
country ;4 \hflve thought it my duty to 
consult die ;latr lervants.of the Croifu^ 
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, The^Cb'cnlnr LcUen of the noblesccroH* 
tnryof mat«S'^idr<ssed to the lord 
iMufSs ot countiea in, England and. Wales 
^wheibe^rrpitip^rly addressed to the lords * 
lioutdosnto of counties, where tbo object^ 
wastocbmaiaoicato with the magistrates, I 
wiW not now inquire), is before tJie House- 
The letter states, thatdhe dangerous and 
extensive civcidation of blasphemous and 
seditiout libels bad mdoncdithe‘Secretary, 
of state to consult the law ^officerb of tiie 
Crown, as to the power of bringing before 
ajosticc of^ihe peace^ and tCompc^lliog tOv 
answer for his\pnduct 4 any person found * 
selling, or in C7i^ . tecy . publishing such 
pamphlets and wi kings x tliat the law 
officeips had answered^ that .a justice of.' 
pedee might issue his .warrant to appre^n 
hand a person cbarg«»d upon oath witii the . 
publication of such libels, and compel hint 
to l^ive bail; and the lord lieutenant js i\ 
thcii desired tq make known to the eliair<« 
maupt the next quarter sessions ilie sub- ^ 
8tan&^, of this communication, in order 
thatiie may recommend it to the magis- ^ 
trat^s'^^o act*upon it in all cases, where 
any^person shall be found oitbnding against 
the law in tlja.uianner above-mentioned.'' 

The chareqer, then, of this extraordL 
nary letter—Ar extraordinary 1 must call 
if, as there is no prcccdcui, that I have 
ever heard of, for such a procecding-«i$ 
this; that, having consulted the law offi- 
cera of the Crown, the secretary of state 
has, upon the ground of their opinion, 
taken upon him tp instruct the ndlagistrates ' 
in their Judicial duty* The dangerous 
couscquutices.of such a.precedent I shall . 
hereafter endoavour to point out. Tim 
Letter,states^ ^IhaV the Opinion related to 
blasphemods and seditipus libels. In the 
opinion I do not dbd the word Bfaspbe- 

wbothSr an individual found selling, or in 
any wny 'xpublishiflg'eucb pepiphlets of 
irri(mgs» mi^t be brought ammediately 
J^fovo a jastice of tbe peace, tioder a war* . 

for the pui^ppsot to anyvrer for. 
bis conduct. \'.f i . 

. , 'iflio. Jaw officers having aeoprdiogjy' 
tahso this matter tnto4heif contidoration, . 
have notified to mo their;dpinicm, that a, 
justie^of the peace lOay issue a warrant: 
to apprebeniUperson, charged before him ; 
upQfit^ootb ifiUt thu'publicotlock of hbels of 
the .natiire in and compel him to 

give bsiUlo answer tbeebarge.. jt' 

, Under ihpsc circunistAuces, 1 beg leave 
to call your lordship’s ditenlion very, per* >< 
ticularly to this subject;, find I have to , 
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motifs but I adible, nay I shall hate to 
contend, that ndt only blasphemous, bat 
all other libels, of every description, must, 
if the opinion be correct in principle, ne^ 
cessarily come under it. The letter refers 
only to the powers of Justices of the Peace. 
The opinion relates also to the powers of 
the judges and of the seci‘etary of state; 
and It is of great importance to have the 
case product, in order to see whether 
the noble secretary of state had ioteiuled 
to instruct, not only justices of the peace, 
but also il»e judges in WestmAa'stcr-liall, 
in their judicial duties. 

The Opinion brat generally the 

power of the secretar/of state, of the 
judges, and of justices or peace, to appre* 
hepd persons chafged with publitihing h 


libel. It then stitee^Nlpaittteiy, vrttbf:r^f 
peel to each^ the grounds On which? 
existence of such a power is asserted, 
to the power of the secretary of steteb^^ 
apprehend in cases of treasonable ami sO^^ 
ditious libel, I must admit it noiT toliavo 
acquired the force of law. Whetherio ' 
was or was not originally an usurpatbiip^ 
it is unnecessary now to inquire. It hae ; 
been sanctioned by the decisions of tho ' 
Courts, and therefore I feel it can no 
get be disputed. The opinion next stated, 
that it appears that judges have such a 
ower, ^ all avents under the 48th of the 
ing, cap. 58. Now, with all due defeiw 
ence to these learned persons, I miut say, 
that this part of the opinion seems to me 
to have been somewhat inaccurately and 


request, that if your lordship should nc^ 
propose to attend in person at the next 
general quarter sessions of t|)e peace, fo 
be holdcn in and for the county unwr 
our lordship’s chatge, you would ipdltS 
nown to the chairman of such sessjMs 
tile substance of this commun^catiou^^ 
order that he may recommend- to tf® 
several magistrates to act thcr^pon, in all 
cases where any person shaj Jbe found 
offending against the law in the manner 
above-mentioned. 

I beg leave to add, that person<i vending 
pamphlets or other puhlicaiicmf^, in the 
iiinnner alluded to, should be considered 
ns coining under tlie provisions bf the 
Hawkers and Pedlars Act, and be dealt 
with accordingly, unless they show that 
they arc furnished with a licence as re¬ 
quired by the said act.—1 have the honour 
to be, ^c. *SnisiouTti. 

A 

Opinion of the Jmw OflScers of the 
Crown; referred to in the said Circu¬ 
lar Letter, , •. 

' V * J ^ ) 

We are of opinion, that a warrant may 
be issued to apprehend a party charged 
on oath for pubitshmg a liwly either by' 
the secretary of state, a Judge, ora j^iee 
of the peace. 

With reimecit to the secretaty ofaUte, w 
the case or Emkk v- Carrinrgtbn^ arf i-e** 
ported by Mr. Hargrave,^ thot^ ' the 
court were of opmton ihe warrants^ which- 
were then the subject of were 

illegal, yet lord CmndCir dudie 

which he stated tlia* other'judges acreed 
with him, that they Wore bound to Sialiefe 
to Che determination of the ^ueon^ 
Derby, the Einsfe^ Eaibury; in both 
of wKichreasra it had been hmen, that^it 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


was competent to the secretary of state to 
issue a warrant for the apprehension of o' 
persoh charged with a scandalous and sedi* ' 
tious itbel; and that they, the judges, had ’ 
no right to overturn those decisions. 

With rilspect to the potver of a judge to 
issue such itvirrant, it appears to uS thatet" 
all events, uOder the statute of the 48 
Geo. 3d, ch. 58, a judge has such power, 
upon an affidavit being made in pursuance 
of that act; a judge would probably expect 
that It should appear to be the intentioa 
of the attorney'general to life an informa¬ 
tion against the person charged. 

With respect to a justice of the peace, 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleh^, 
in the case of Mr. Wilkeses libel, only 
amounts to this—that libel is not such ait 
actual breaoh of the peace, as to deprive a 
member of parliament of his privilege 
parliament; or to warrant the demanding 
sureties of the peacd from the defendant; 
but there is no decision or opinion that a 
justice of the peace might not apprehend 
any-person not so privileged, ami demand 
bad to he given to answer the charge. It 
has certainly been ttie opinion of one of 
OtiV .most learned predecessors, that such 
warrants may bo issued and acted upon by 
justices of the peace, as appears by the 
cases'of Thomas Spence and Alexander 
Hogg, in the year 186l. We agree in 
that opinion, and therefore think that a 
justice of the may issue a warrant to 
apprehend It person, charged by mforma- 
tton on oath,, with the publication of ^ r. * 
scandalous ami seditious libel, and 
compel him to give bail to answer 
clmrge. 

Lincoln Vltm, W. Gar Aows>' 

February. 1817 . S. SUBPiifiOA^ 

(2 G) ^ 
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cardvssly expressed. The act of the iBth 
of the king; grrod no suc^ poi^^r to the 
gencrtilly, but only to'the judges 
bftne’Court of KiWs-benfch; and in this 
COn'sIt&tition I arti fortified by a late pro- 
(feeding at the Old Bailey before two 
Jrfdges, not judges of the Court of King’s- 
beneb, who evidently doubted, at the 
least, therr powers hi this respect; though 
in that case the information was soon after 


filed, and'the question was not farther 
agitatbd. The act, then, does not apply 
tto 'tlie judges generally, but only to those 
Cburt of King’s-bench, and the 
ik^htdii of llie opinion, It a'Tpeafs to us, 
that’, at all rcnits under the statute 4*8 


tSbo. 6d, cap. 5S, a judgb has such pow¬ 
er,** imply a strong doubt whether a judge 
had any such power before that statute. 
Th6sc learned persons then go on to state, 
that a judge would probably expect, 
that it should appear that the nttorncy/-gc- 
ilcral intended to tile an information against 
the person charged.*' They seem to have 
4ipnceivod, that a person so charged might, 
ithder the act of the ^Sth of tjie king, be 
ebnimitted before information filed. I 


doubt whether that be the true construc- 


tfon. I ivas not in the House when the 


bill was in its progress; but I understood, 
from thobC who were present, that the^in- 
td'rpretation given to it, in the discussion, 
Was, that it was only intcSjded to confer 
the power of committing, after an infor- 
il^ation liad been actually filed. 'I'hcse 
learned persons appear to think differently; 
but they say, that a judge would require 
fbme evidence of the intention of the at¬ 
torney-gen oral to file an information 
ii^inst the person charged. I do not 
'very clearly see what ^evidence the judge 
could have of such intention. Is the at- 
^torney gcnoral himself xh prove, by his 
oath or affidavit, that such was his inten- 
'tion ; or is some one else to give evidence 
of an intention, which could be certainly^ 
kb own only to the person w'ho entertained 
it ? This appears to show, that the learnt 

J * brsons, who have given this opinion, 
ave riot rightly construed tha act, and 
lat the opinion is^ in this respect also, 
^jir^eous. 

leaving these minor points, which 
deserved so much notice, I now 
‘ irtibie to the principal question, in which, 
every fiiibjOct of these kiAgdotas is indeed 
'friost ' decjily iptereated-i.thc question, 
'Wheth^^Kriy justice of •the pe^cc maybe 
c4l^ ''tip6D, by any common informer, 
to^fiptide' it dtice what is or is not a 


libel (one of the most difficult qucstionS| 

In many instances, that can possibly come 
under Consideration) : and, upon his sole 
judgment and authority, commit or hold 
to bail the person accused. The opinion 
slates, that the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in Wilkes’s case, only 
amounted to this—that libel is not such 
art actual breach of the peace as to deprive 
a member of parliament of the privilege 
of parliament: and then 'these learned 
persons proceed, on the authority of two 
modern ini^ances, to say, that all justices 
of peace ha^i^ie pow'pr of issuing warrants 
to apprehend pOKons charged by informa¬ 
tion on oath with pulilishing scandalous 
and seditious libclp, and to compel them 
to j^ve bail to answer »uch a charge. In 
first paragraph of the opinion, tfiis i 
j/ovver is not confined to blasphemous and 
i^iditious libels, but extends to all libels 
generally: and this undoubtedly is cor¬ 
rect ; for if fiiagistrates possess this power 
vdSi respect to one description of libel, 
the^^ mu^t have it over all, whether public 
o^™vacc,«maIicious or treasonable; and 
iJiTbnly/jver all cases of libel whaUoever, 
but over every species of minor offence, 
which comlk within their jurisdiction at 
the sessions* I now state this generally, 
as a consequence which, 1 shall hereafter 
have to argue, must follow of necessity 
from the opinion of the attorney and so- 
licitcr-general. I can, my lords, con¬ 
ceive nothing more dangerous than the 
assumption of such an authority : nothing 
more contrary to the whole spirit of our 
laws and constitution. 

In examining this question, where arc 
we to look for the proof, that such a 
power is*^ or ever has been possessed by 
justices of the peace ? The proof must Vo 
found either in the common law, in some 
c^pcess statute, in decisions of the judges, 
in the writings of lawyers, or in ancient 
practice. In one or in all of tliesc autho- 
'HliM the proof of this power, said to be 
possessed by the magistrates, must, if it 
do exist, be found; and, if it !s not to be 
found in any of these, it will not be denied 
to me, that it cannot be the law of the 
land. 

In considering this subject, I shall have 
ta trespass for some time on the patience 
of your l^ships, in order to state ivhat 
hifs been the result of my inquiries, in the 
coursqof which 1 have been able to find 
no fopndatiori for the opinion in question. 

In the common law l«^liave not discovered 
any thing that tended to support it. There 
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38^ no statute which sanctions it; for, if 
apy such statbte had existed^ the law q|S- 
CCrsofthe Crown would doubtless, have 
referred to that statute in support c^.their 
opinion. In looking into the, most appf9« 
ved writers on the Jaw, as well os the opin¬ 
ions delivered on particular occasions by 
judges, I have met, w*ith nothing to war^ 
rant the conclusion, that the power Qow at- 
tfibuted to justices of peace is legal. Whe¬ 
ther considered separately or collectively, 
1 have no difficulty in declaring, that all 
the great authorities will bo found topi*e- 
ponderate* against the existence, of such a 
power. / 

Rut before I proceed^ to examine these 
authorities, 1 sht^uld wish to draw^our 
Ji^rdbhips attention to the commissiopjof 
the justices. That commission, wbicl 
settled by the judges in the reign of que 
Elizabeth, consists, as your lordsh' 
wcU know, of two clauses: \hc first gi^es 
them the power to keep and causato 
be kept ail statutes and ordinances fdlTtne 
good of the peace, Sec.: to chastis 
punish all persons that offend a 
form of these ordinances and sta2uTes; afid 
to cause to come before the^, or any’of 
them, all tliose who have use^threats, &c., 
to find sufficient security for the peace or 
their good behaviour; and, if they shall 
refuse such security, them hi the king’s 
prisons to cause to be safely kept." This 
first clause then describes the power of 
the justices out of sessions, as conservators 
of tlie peace-— 

The second clause relates exclusively 
to the jurisdiction of the justices at the 
sessions of the peace. “ JVc have aljSo as¬ 
signed you, and every two or more of you, 
to inquire the truth .more fully, by the 
oath of gopd and lawful men, of all manner 
of felonies,;poi^sooings, enchantments^ sor¬ 
ceries, atts rnagicj trespasses, forestaUings, 
regratings, iogrol^ings, aiid extortions 
whatsoever; and of all and singular Ather 
crimes and ofiences, of which the justices 
of our pcaco may or ought lawfully to in¬ 
quire—to inspect all .indictments, &c.— 
and to make and continue processes there¬ 
upon , and to hear and determine all 8nd 
^nngularthc felooifs* trespasses, ac¬ 
cording jto the laws and statutes* 9 f Eng¬ 
land.’' This secqnd clause it is ipat^fial 
to keep in our view, as,ii i/oii the jtJtis- 
dictioii which it gives, that this power, as 
necessarily consequent upon that jurMdic- 
tion, must bo maintained. It relates^ as I 
already stated, solely to the duties 
of magistrates in sessions. 


It ^ cl^Xf tVep# tM thp first qcffl - 
which cpnfers tfie^ pqr?er of 
commitment only m caWaof acluahbfji^^ 
of the peace,..doe8 notgivo^it 
libel, or of any inferior offence., 
equally dear, that no such prevfbji^ 
ihority to compel an appearance a;<.thij 
sessions is conferred by the,second-daus^^ 
vvhich relates exclusively to the. junsdi(;f^ 
tion of the justices there, which it, 
quires the presence of two or ihoreju^ 
tices to exercise* It is not to be fpui^l 
then, in the letter of the cOminissiocu 
Does income within its equity, by fair anjj 
necessary construction i This is the 
tion which your lordships have to 
mine; and in this examination the firsjt 
step is to consult the great auUioriucs.o^ 
the law, who have treated of this subject 
and who, if such a power legally exUj& 
cou|^ not have failed to notice it jn sq^u 
clear and distinct terms, as would leave 
subject to no dispute or doubt. 

Lord Coke, so far from acknowledging 
the existence of such a power, deniea the 
right of a \nagistrate to commit, ev^if in 
cases of felony and treason, before indict¬ 
ment ; a power which he held to be corir 
trary to Magna Ghana. His w ords are 
as*follow:—“ But for the justices of tlte 
peace to make warrant upon surmi^s, 
for breaking tbn houses of any subjects, to 
search for felons or stolen goods, is aguii^^t 
JVIagna Charta: * Nec super cumJbijT^US 

* nec super cum mittemus nisi per legafp 

* judicium parium suoruni, vel per l^gOfn 

* terras;’ and against the statute of,^the 
42d Edwatd 3d, Sec ; and we hold 
solution of the court, viz, of Brudct^ll, 
Pollard, Broke, tqid Fitzherbert, in i4lh 
Henry 8th, to be law, that a justiCe qf 
peaco could noMnake a warrant to takc fi 
man for felony, unless lie bo indicted 
thereof, and that must be done in opejpi 

I smkm of the peace.*' 4th Inst., J 77» 8- 
f, If,, then, such a person as lord Coke. de« 
^nied thesexisteiicc of this authority, eve^ 
in cases where the peace and good order 
of country were involved, how can It 
be supposed, that the ancient law of Tim 
country authorized mogiatrates hold to 
bail for lesser pffences? l.admit« tlmt, 
under Uiegene^ral word ‘ asjt h^s 

been interproted, libel, with other gi!enq§8 
of a siinilajT deiftcription, as tendjng 
breach of the peapo^ .ia,cognizable by^^- 
tices of the peptve at tlieir Session^) 
still, the utmost latitude, of cpnfti(ua||^ 
gives this.aulhority to 
their seasions; and before yourloi 
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iu faypi^r pf- t^a^vfiiown'of the 
law 9t,|hc i;r(4Wi|tgrPn win require 

^hat.Jil^eJ, fteeoming aii of- 
iSW ,^6gui?able in aassioW, ia also eub- 
|e4.^p the power of a *ii>glp piagistrale 

5essiD;i»j» 

opinion I /shall notice is that 
jpT Mr. Swgeant Haukinsp 7''hat Icarneil 
has stated, ♦ ^hat any justice of 
commit in cases ofuoason, 
fclfmjr.^o/^preniunire, or any other offence 
Also wherever asta- 
to any one justice a jurisdiction 
/o^r,atiy offence, or a power Jo r^uire a 
tjO do a certain tiling ordained by 
such a statute, it impliedly gives a power 
Jo evpjry such ju.stice to make out a w’ar* 
to,bring before him any person ac¬ 
cused pf such offence, or compellable to 
do, the thing ordained by such statute/' 
IJe proceeds tq state, that, “ anciently, no 
boe justice ever could make out a warrant 
an odence cogni 2 able by a sessions of 
jy^^p pr more justices. Constant and uni¬ 
versal practice appears to have ahered the 
}f% w this particular; the prartice of jus; 
tjccis 16 now also become law^, in granting 
JX warrant for the apprehension of any per- 
Mp, upon strong grounds of suspicion, for 
Qj felony, or other misdemeanor, befpre 
indictment found. Yet as justices of the 
peace claim this power rather by con¬ 
nivance than any express warrant of law, 
Apd since the undue execution of it may 
prove highly prejudicial to the reputation as 
well as the liberty of the party, a justice 
bf peace cannot w'cll be too tender in his 
proceedings of this kind/* &c. . 

./.The opinion, then, of Mr. Sergeant 
jRwkins, your lordships will observe, is 
of this character; it Is clear as to the 
pow'er of justices to apprehend and com- 
luitfor “ treason, felonj’^, or preinunire, or 
jOny other offence against the peace it 
b also clear as to the power of a single 
justice with respect to offences, over whjcb i 
A jurisdiction is given him statutew^ 
is there any thing to sanction the>posr- 
.^Qssion of such a power as to 
fences? If this should be inferred frdrti 
words subsequently quoted/ that one 
.{night make out a warrant for of-- 
Tunc^cogiu^able by a sessions of two or 

apprelieliding anjr 
pcwn^J> for a felony or^iher misderaea- 
contend, that these wo?4b 
ffidy bear such an interpretation- 

'T^^ayrjfw*’, jpiwpf'tbe Qtpw^ b. iU, 
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'Tliat muMvip. Uia ficst plnce, bpun. 
.densto^od in re^eocG to the ofiencea of 
which UJiie OMtlior wa& treating, and. these 
ore expressly stated to be treason, folonyy 
0 ? ,pren]4i»iro, “ or any other odcnce 
against the peacethis, therefore, ntust 
bo considered os the description of mis¬ 
demeanor which Hawklils Imd here in 
contannplation. Thatf in tlie second 
place, be expressly founda this power, 
wlijjch he states to have been acquired by 
aa alteration of the law, on. ancient and 
univer&al practice. It rests.upon practice 
and couoivanci^ This practice^ with re¬ 
spect to treasdij, felony, and actual 
breaches of the phace, is admitted; but 
where can it be'shown with respect to 
other misdemeanors and offences, nr3t 
h^^ches of the peace, but only having a 
undency to that effect ? there been 
any such constant and universal practice 
inYoses of Ubel at the time that Hawkins 
wrhte ? If there had, it is impossible that 
h^^^ould have failed to notice it in clear 
aivhtrecise^ terms- Your lordships have 
tliuj^^be opinion, the clear and distinct 
o]pnioivof this able writer, as to treason, 
felony, ancUreach of the peace; and if 
I any doubt-should arise as to the sense in 
which he has used the word misdemea¬ 
nor, that doubt is cleared up by the con¬ 
text, by reference to the description of of¬ 
fences of which he was treating, and by 
the practice, which he stales to have been 
constant and universal. 

The next authority to which I shall 
refer is that of lord chief justice Hale; 
and here I am aware of a proposition laid 
4 owa by that great lawyer, which at first 
sight may. appear to militate against the 
view which I have taken of this question. 
Thot learned authority lias, stated, * that 
jus^tices of tlie peace may abo issue ihclr 
warrants, within the preciocts of their com¬ 
mission, for apprehending persona charged 
^witlvcrimes within the,cognizance of the 
aassions of the peace, and bind them aver 
to,appear at the aessions, and this Uiough 
tlte7part/ be no| yet indicted: and there- 
forie me ppiojqn^of my lord Coke is,loo 
<Straitdaced this case; and, if it should 
be .Jteceivqd^ .irould obstruct the . peace 
oqd.gQod ordAF of the kingdom,” 

; Thix opinion appears, at the first view, 
tOc^ate, tbiit»ftk,&ll offeoee$» so cogni¬ 
zable, .A .warrantjnigla.be^Js&ued before 
indiqtn^t t but it ia af^r«9tcds explained. 
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vDd the fietitre of ^ gfibnceei 'to 
this passage refei^s, made evident^ hv Che 
remark that foUms on the opinion e^ler4 
CokOf which^ it stores, wastdo^ 
laoed, in this cas<;e/' as to the ttOthoHty 
of magistrates. What «ra« ease'on 
which Coke gave this opinion i The easeof 
felony only. Lord chief justice Hate tfitist* 
therefore, be taken as cootrovertintf herd 
that passage in Coke, in arhfch » imcl 
down, that magistrates could not convict 
in cases of felony before indicimeftt. 
This is farther evident from ibe subject 
under discussion, which was ** Concerning 
felonies.’' Your lordships will admit, 
that, in construing ail opinion, it must in 
fairness be considered with* refereace to 
Wbe subject of (fiscussron. Now whM is 
tlie subject of which chief justice H^l^is 
treating ? It is the power of justtc^JO 
commit for felonies. The title of ftlie 
chapter is Concerning delonies b 
common law, relating to the bri 
felons to justice, and the impe 
thereof, as escape, breach of pri& 
rescue; and first touching arrest ' 

1 therefore think it impossiWe fairly to 
collect from this passage th^opinion which 
some, 1 understand, are disposed to infer 
from it. But it is further explained by 
what lord Hale says in the second volume 
of hib work,’*^ wliere, speaking of the 
power to issue warrants, and arrest per- 
jions not indicted, he observes, that there 
had been doubts whether that power was 
not contrary to Magna Charts. A jus- 
of peace,'’ says lord Hale, hath tliepower to 
is'^ue a warrant to apprehend a person ac¬ 
cused of felony, though not yet indicted." 
ile then states^ the do^t that had arisen 
on the statutes of Magna Charta, the 25th 
Edward 3, cap. 4, 28th Edward 3, caj). 3, 
and the 4^d Edward 3, Cap. 3. /* The 
<]ucstron upon these statutes," he Oro- 
ceedt tosfty, ** 4 s, what fs the law or the 
land? ft is dear, if a felony werecdnw 
mitted or suspected, a man mhy be arrestee? 
by the parly tint! knoWs, Of iipon pt’obable 
grounds suspects hitn aS Shefeloti, Or by a 
constable upon cOrtiplaiilt, nr hue and cry. 
Let a man look tiptm oH the* acts bf fiar- 
liamcnfe tliat have beon down to cbts day, 
he shall find, that thb powiflf ofjuslicea of 
peace to convene and conitnife felons be¬ 
fore indictment ib O^vdd:* ^Hestheh 

■■■ ..-Ti.. ■ ■■ .K ^ -Ti ll I 
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pears thw tobj €mm 

yea^ or ftir suspicion i6’ ihf* 

Imprisonment before ihdictmbhi ib 
lawful, and not within the rtik 
Magna Charta; and if so, than 

arrest is much more lawfti!_--.j- 

also issue a warrant on suspicion w 
/ony, though the original Susptcloii 
not hi himself.'*—A justice of per 
may make a warrant as well in case of 
lony as of the peace, to bring the p^ 
before himself,*’—*• or before any of* 
majesty's justices of peace,**—** or Jbcfble 
himself and any of his majesty's Justices^'bf 
peace.*’ , 

In all these passageslord Hale expr^ifity 
limits what he says to felony, bt suspldon 
of felony, or breach of the pedee. ^Sn 
cases of that description, his opiniosipa 
opposed to that of lord Coke, is clear: but 
where do we find the same distinct expf^-> 
siorf of an opinion with respect ib this 
power of arrest and commitment, before ih- 
dictmedt found, for misdemeanors of othfer 
inferior ofences, not being actnal brCdbbea 
of the peace ? I am sure your lordihtj^s 
will not infer from lord Hale the es^lstence 
of such a power, b€*cause he seems inci¬ 
dentally to asseit it by a casual or par^- 
thctical expression, delivered in trehting 
upon another^ subject; but you will ex¬ 
pect, that the opinion should be clear, dis¬ 
tinct, and precise, ns it would haVe b^i^, 
if such haa been the acknowledged^ a'nd 
established law when lord Hale vrrotC./' I 
feel myself, iheiefore, warranted to edh- 
tend, interpreting a particular expressfoti 
(which 1 hold to be the more legitim^ 
rule of construction ) by referring fo^roe 
subject propounded for discussion, and 6y 
comparing it with the context, that no opi¬ 
nion of my lord Hale, in favour of tne 

f lower now contended for, is to bC inferred 
rOm the passages that I have cited i but 
that, on the contrary, the authority of Bvis 
^fnenl judge, when fairly conridered. js, 
if I were to stop here, to be taken os prt- 
pooderating in favour of the opinion wnich 
I am endeavouring to maintain. 

But iT there should still remain a doubt 
in the blind ofany of your lordships, whe¬ 
ther lord Hale Vneant to* assert, that Jtls^ 
tices of {lie peace had generally, a power 
to commit br bdld tb bail for nil 
within their jOriadiCtibn at the sessj^9> 
^iliough^iiot acttipl breafehos of 

• Hftl^PteAs of theCro#fc;'Yiji. ii., 
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that doubt must be completely removed 
by a Bubsequent passage \n the,same great 
author which I am now about tocitc^ and 
to which I request your particular atteu- 
lioii.* 

«'•‘Whether, generally, a justice of peace 
out of sessions, can issue a warrant to ap¬ 
prehend persons offending against a penal 
Jaw, though within their cognizance, and 
to bind them over to sessions, or, in default 
thereof, to commit them, and this be* 
fore indictment found, seems doubtful. 
Theie things seem to make against it: 
KrSff, because some acts of parlia^nt do 
paiticularly and expressly authorize them 
tp it, 'which th(^y would iio^ have done if it 
had been otherwise lawful. Secondly, 
because, in most cases of this nature, 
Ihough the party were indicted, or an in- 
foraiatloQ prcfcircd, yet the capias was 
not the first piocess, but a ve^iire facias 
and distringas ; and, in cases of informa¬ 
tion, no process of outlawry at all (8 Ren. 
6,9B«)until the statute of^^l James 1, cap. 
4, gave process of outlawry in actions po- 
as in actions of trespass armis/^ 

HCrc, then, the very question, which 
we arc arguing, is stated : the question as 
to the power of justices out of sessions, 
over offences cognizable before them at 
their sessions: and upon this, docs my lord 
Hale give an opinion confirmatory of the 
inference which is drawn from the expres¬ 
sion, which I have cited from the passage 
in which he is treating of felonies and 
hrCtichcs of the pence ? Does it not, on the 
contrary, prove irrefragably, that, in the 
passage alluded to, on which, 1* am told, 

!4uch stress is to be laid, he not only 
did not, but could not^nicari to deliver 
any such opinion ? The question is here 
raised, and, when raised, be states upon 
it not an opinion, but a doubt; and that 
doubt he supports by two very strong and 
cogent reasons, which it does not appear 
to m6 to be very easy to dhswer, and which ^ 
be accordingly leaves unansweredjt 
TThe opinion given by chief justice Hale, 
therefore, fairly considered, reduces itself 
tC this—that, in some cases, justieqa of the 
peace possessed the power of issuing 
^and holding to bail before in- 
d{l&^en(r; and that, in other cases, their 
ri^it to qf ercise that authority was doubt¬ 
ful but when he, conies to give .any tiling 
likp a description of wbat offences he had 
in vievir, he (^pears expregi^ly to limit the 
_ _ 

♦ tlale'a of the Crewn^ Vol. ii.. 
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power of the justices to cases of treason’ 
felony, and breach of tlie peace, 'fhis is 
made completely clear by another pas¬ 
sage,* the last that I shall cite from this 
great judge* If a justice of peace have 
jurisdiction in the case (as he hath in all 
treasorisyfehnies^ and breachesof the peace ^ 
yea though it be treason^ sofar forth as it 
is a breach if the peace), though he err in 
granting his warrant, it seems that the 
officer, who executes it, is excusable.*’ 

I contend, therefore, that the authority 
of lord Hale, fairly considered, weighs do- 
cisively against the opinion given by the 
law officers of the Cjrown; but, if my argu¬ 
ment to this exteiA should not be admit¬ 
ted k surely cannot denied to me, 
that the most that can be inferred from thfi 
wtjHngs of lord Hale with respect to this 
sumect is, that he left the case in somO 
degree of doubt: and, if there exists a 
doubt as to tfic law on so important a 
poin, 1 am sure your lordships will not be 
disjfll^d to lean to that interpietation of 
it, j^ch is^unfavourable to the rights of 

The next authority to which I have to 
call your lordships attention is that of Mr. 
Justice Blaekstone; the author, as your 
lordships know, of an elementary work upon 
the law of England; in that character en¬ 
titled to the greatest praise, but not pos¬ 
sessing the authority of those writers, who 
who have treated more in detail, and with 
more accuracy, those questions of law, 
which come practically before the courts. 
1 say this by no means with a view to de¬ 
preciate the merit of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone f that rnerit^i shall always be one of 
the first to»acknowledge;; but to caution 
your lordships against giving too much 
weight to every particular expression, 
whichi from the very nature of the work* 
it cannot be supposed that the author 
could have weighed with as much accuracy 
find caution, when he was ,merely giving 
the general principles as an introduction 
to'a^ more ex^nsive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of {htscieqce,of the law, as if be 
had, been* detailing precis^ ^ules, founded 
on precedeqtfbf acknawlqdgcd authority 
and dccjaions'of tim courts^ for the regula¬ 
tion of practice. 

Mlf iWstice^.BJackfitone says,* A war¬ 
rant tmay 'be'grafted in, extr^iortlinafy 
cases by the privy council^ or sepretary of 

* Hale’s Pleas of tbe iDrown, Voji ih, 

p. 119* V - ‘ , * 

* Blaekstone, VoL iv, p. 290. 
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state : but, ordinarily^ l^y justices of peace. 
This they may do in any cases where they 
have jurisdiction over the offence, in order 
to compel the person accused to'.appear 
before them; for it would be absurd to 
give thein power to examine an offender, 
unless they had power to compel him to 
attend and submit to such examination. 
And this extends, undoubtedly, to alt 
treasons, felonies, and breaches of the 
peace: and also to all such offences as 
they have power to punish by statute. 
Sir E. Coke indeed hatli laid it efovvn, that 
a justice of the peace cannot is^ue a war¬ 
rant to apprehend a felon, upon bare sus¬ 
picion: no, not even till an indictment be 
actually found ; and the contrary nrac- 
tjee*’ (observe, w^lli respect to felons; ^ is 
held by others, to be grounded rather uMn 
connivance than the express warrant tof 
law: though now, by long custom, esta¬ 
blished. A doctrine, winch would* in 
most cases give a loose to felons to escape 
with impunity, and therefore sir M.^Wale 
hath combated it with invincible autl^rity 
and strength of reason, inaintainingyj^^st, 
that a justice of peace hath po\v^to*jb!sue 
a warrant to apprehend a p 9 rson accused 
of felony, though not yet indicted; and, 
secondly, that he may also issue a warrant 
to apprehend a person suspected of felony, 
though the original sus[)icion be not iti 
himself, but in the party that prays his 
warrant; because be is a competent judge 
of the probability offered to him of such 
suspicion ’’ 

It is observable, my lords, that the only 
clear and distinct opinion delivered by 
]\Ir. Justice Blackstone in this passage 
(the whole of which 1 bav^ cited, that I 
may not be accused of keeping back any 
thing that is unfavourable to me) is, tfiat 
this power of arrest and commitment, be¬ 
fore indictment found, is vested in justices 
of the peade, with respect to “ all treasons, 
felonies, and breaches of the peac^, and, 
also all such offences as they have powei^, 
to punish by statute.’^ This is what I hail 
always understood to be the law upon this 
subject. Beyond the limbs thus definecl 
by Mr, Justice Blackstone 1 had neve^ con¬ 
ceived the power pf the magistmtes but of 
sessions to extend; and 1 never was.more 
surprised than when 1 reajd* what agpe^ed. 
to me to bp the novel dbgtrhies; idoctrlnea*, 
vfhich I am convjnced^ irpbn examibafion; 
are equally novel ^Ud untbnable, conveyed 
in tho shape of an instruttlon to tjie ma¬ 
gistrates, in the Circular of the secretary 
of state, ijiyeyy person^ of eminence in 


the profcbbiop ^ of, the law, wilh^nna.I. 
conversed on die. sulbjepf| exptessei^equ^ 
surprise. I remembered' W the 
sions which took place in this 
the letter of the secretary in Ireland'^ the 
proclamation, and the proceedings, upoh* 
the Convention act, in 1812. On that oc¬ 
casion, this very question was debated,;' J 
myself then maintained aslaw, whst J stilS 
believe to be law, that the power ofjustfe^ 
of the peace, out of sessions, or even of: 
the judges of the Court of King’s-beberW 
to commit or hold to bail, did not, unless^ 
given by special statute, extend beyopilh 
<< treasbn, felony, and breach ofthc 
1 called upon the noble and learned lord^, 
on the woolsack* to contradict me, if 
I said was incorrect. He remamed si¬ 
lent. It is not fit that 1 should refer tb. 
any thing that passed in private copimu-; 
nications, which the urbanity of the nobloj 
lord permits even to his political opp^-, 
nents; but the impression left upoq my' 
mind by the result of that discussion was,^ 
that the* law, as I tlien stated it, and as I 
now contend it to be, as it had not 
so it could not be disputed. A noble^ 
friend near me (lord Holland) entered 
upon that occasion a protest, stating dis¬ 
tinctly the same principle of law. A pro- 
te*st undoubtedly cannot be cited as ex¬ 
pressing more than the opinions of the in¬ 
dividuals who*^ signed it. But it was the, 
subject of some conversation and discus¬ 
sion amongst persons, who took different 
sides on tho question to which it referredy^' 
and by none of them, though the correct-., 
ness of its application might be denieci, 
did I ever hear the soundness of its la^ 
disputed. 

I say, then, -that the only opinion 
clearly announced in tho passage, which 
1 have quoteif ’fioin Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, is, that justices of the peace .may 
issue their warrants to apprehend, or to 
commit in default of boil, for treason, 
felony, broach of the peace, and such 
other offences as have been made specially 
liable to the exercise of such a power by 
statute. To this extent, says Mr. Justicq, 
Blackstone, their power, undouht€dy\ 
goes; implying thereby, that, in the' 
words which preceded, no did not itiean^ 
pQSitivehplo amrm the existence of sucK a^ 
powder beyond those limits. It 
servable, too, (hat he intemrels Pw.j 
sage of lord Hale, to which I have 
adverted, as applicable only to the ^nlon 
of my lord Coke respecting 
does not extend it to inisdetaiawt^ as 
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lie vfoukl unqucstioDably have done had 
he understoou foy lord Hdle a# meaning 
lo give to the opimooi which he asserted 
in opposition to lord Coke, such an ex- 
tension. And it is farther to be remarked, 
that the marginal note shows, that the in¬ 
troductory words to the more distinct 
opinion, wJiich I have stated, are intended 
as a citation from Mr, Sergeant Hawkins. 
Now this is clearly a misapplicacinn, or 
rather an undue extension of the authority 
of Hawkins on this point, which relates 
solely to the power of one justice, wliere 
a Jurisdiction is given him by a particular 
statutes It affords, therefore, lio Minda- 
tion for the larger statement, which ap¬ 
pears to have been somewtftt incautiously 
made by Mr. Justice BJackstune, as to all 
O&nces coming within the jurisdiction 
of the justices at their sessions; and he 
faimseif seems to have so little intended to 
convey a conclusive or decided opinton 
this point, that he immediately adds, 
ip speaking of this very power, that it ex¬ 
tends undoubtedly to all treasons, 
felo||ie8, and breaches of the pe/ice,’* and 
other offences over which a jurisdiction is 

f ’ven by a particular statute; thereby, as 
have already stated, clearly implying, 
that, beyond this extent, such a power 
could not be asserted undoubtedly to exist. 
Taking, therefore, into view tiie opinions 
of Hawkins, Chief Justicb Ilnlo, and 
Blackstnne, and recollecting what had 
passed in that debate, it surely is not 
Vrlihout reason, that 1 have been led to 
conclude, that magistrates could not hold 
to bail in any case less than an actual 
bj^ch of the peace, in which t^e power 
wi^ot given them by statute. 

In support of the conclusion which 1 
have thus drawn from tlie writings of these 
great authorities of the law^ 1 would next 
call the attention of your lordships to a 
case tried before loid chief justice Molt 
—the case of Roe, Keiidal, and others.* 
They had been committed by the secretary 
of state, for assisting sir E. Montgomery, 
who was in custody ^)r treason, to escape. 
Their offence, therefore, by the law of 
England, was treason; yet it wa$ ob¬ 
jected, that, even in that case, the secre¬ 
tary of state had no power to commit. 

Holt, C. J. Why should noba secre¬ 
tary of state have power by law to make 
commitments i Pray what authority has 

a justice of peace to commit in cases of 

■ - - .— 

* 7th Wm, 3rd. Modern Reports, Vol. v. 

p. 80. 
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high treason ? It is not given him by any 
statute; and truly I cannot tell from 
whence he derives such an authority, 
unless it be by virtue of the old common 
law, which doth authorise cxiiiscrvators of 
the peace to commit in such casft. My 
lord Coke doth seem to intimate, that a 
man could not be conimiited (ill he was 
indicted; but certainly that is a mistake, 
for the constant practice is otherwise.*’ 
Lord Holt then, my lords, appears in 
this case to have considered tlie power 
of a justice of the peace to commit even 
for treason, to be derived from the old 
common law which gave it to conser¬ 
vators of the peace. It gave it to them 
as conservators of the peace, in cases 
of Actual breach of tl:'' 'oeacc; and it is. 
accordingly upon that pnnciplc, aim 
iinner that construction of u..‘*ir com¬ 
mission, that the power of committing 
for treason is ^*iid to belong to tijem, by 
the writers on this subject. It is because 
thor^cnce is against the peace, says Hnw- 
kins,./(ipon the authority of Dalton and 
lorck that jnsticGs have power to 

coRhinit Ft ,cases of treason, as well as in 
praemunire apd misprision of treason. 
And, this opinion,** he adds, “ seems 
to be agree ble to constii»t practice, 
especially since the statute; of the 1st 
and l?nd Philip and Marv, cap. 13tb, 
and the gnd^and 3rd Philip and Mary, 
cap. 10; which, directinir justices of peace 
to proceed in this manner against persons 
brought before them for felony, seem to 
give them a discretionary power of pro¬ 
ceeding against persons accused of the 
above-jnentioned offences.*’ 

Here, then, we see, that this power of 
the justice^, recognized by the statutes of 
Philip and Mary as to felonjt/ and as to fe¬ 
lony, only, is, in the opinion of the greatest 
writers on the law, extended by constant 
practice, to other crimes, which are con- 
|idere(| as offences against the peace. It 
«ts upon cliis principle, thot the power 
of commitment for treason was ex¬ 
ercised the common law by the con¬ 
servators of the peace. It is u|Mn this 
principle, that my lord Holt says it must 
be considered as vested also in the secre¬ 
tary of atate. Taking, therefore, the 
authority of the conservators of the peace, 
confirmed, as lor^HoIt says, by constant 
practice, to be the (bundation of thii 
power, ve have to inquire, where the 
instancew is to be found of the exerase of 
such a power by these amcient 'Oiagistratea 
in cases of trespass or misdemeanor^ not 
} 
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lieifjg actual bci^aebe^ <?f tlie peace ;!or ^bon’ty ^ tba| g»4afeJwyQr\aft^ 
wliat proof therels of that coubtant prfio-^ . oonlSu© the:p^liir^f 
tice» which, acewdiag to reajitict to ofertces/of ^bicb^tJ\«yo^K 

proves lord Cotes opinion, respet^pf commit before indict riaentfpuud^JtSpfwj^ 
the power of a justice of peace l,flf cm^ within the same limit* ^ 
luit for felony, before indictment, fo^ad^ In another case, which camehefote^^ 
to be a mistake? . court of King’s^bencU in the^ .Umd-iof 

Tliere is another case, in which the chief justice Parker, afterwards-' flOJDiJ 
same excellent judge delivered an opinion Macclesfield * (the Queen against Derjbj^^ 
niaterially bearing upon this important I find, in the judgment delivered by 
question, to which I also beg to coil vo(ur eminent person, a farther confirmatiod^cC 
lordsiiips attention* It is the case or the the opinion, which X have bcen .'eotf 
Queen against Tracey^. deavourimg to mointain,- This, your loud-* 

Molt, C\ J. Xf one be taken by a pro- ships will recollect, is one of the cafes 
cess from sessions,to the sheriff, ho must referral tb by the law officers «f 
give bill] bond, according to the statute of Crown as establishing the power of arrest 
Xienry (>th ; and wherever one may be and cominitmeftt for libel by the secretary 
t|ikcn up by a wdiTant of one justice, ooy ofstate* InthatviewIdonotnicautocanti? 9 t 
one justice may bail; formerly, indc4^, the inference that is drawn from it, tboug# 4 
none.could be" taken up for a niisde- shall have to contend, that it diibrds/tKt 
rneanor until indictment found; but now precedent for the power now,olgimcd fpd 
the piactice over ail Engla^ is otherwise, justices of the peace; but 1 cite it 
And per Hale: ' that practice is become a slio^, with respect to tl)is latter point, ihgjt 
law, und justices of peace, eo ip^o^ the opinion of my lord Macclesfield coinpjd'* 
may bind to tiie peace, ami over tv se^* cd witl) that of tlie other great authorities# 
siona, for every breach of peace,.before which I hjvq already examined* Tbi^def 
imlictment found /‘ . fendant in this case had«.be6n comnnUed 

Heie, then, we have the opinion of I^ord^ for a libel by tbe secretory of state. Hif 
Chief Justice Holt, expressed inaruan* counsel, ,in arguing the legality of tho 
ner which can admit of no cloubt:* the commitment, admitted the power of. ^ 
misdemennours, for which a justice of the se*crctary of state to commit for treason 
peace mny commit, are such offbne^ as, and felony, that point having been dc- 
according to the practice them est^bJil^hod cided in the case of Iloe and Kendal, ba( 
over all England, were subject to that they denied it, as to libel; because ,^i|^ 
power. With respect to what offcncca was no offence on which comxnitmaujt 
(lid that practice prevail?, 1 ansircr, with might by law be till indictment or prow 
respect to treason, felony, and,breaches sentment. This argument of the counsel,, 
of the peace, and tio other, except whore. my lords, seems at least to prove, that there 
the power was given by a speciaX statute, couldftttImtUmehavebeennosachacknoWf-. 
The misdenieapcnjr^, tjioo, here alluded ledged practice as is now insisted uperff?'*' 
to, were breaciies of the poaqo; and: to, and this seems farther confirmed by the 
show (Iiat this, and. this only opold answer pf c,be counsel for the prosecution, 

meaning of Jord Holt, bo proceed»:ta cite., who do not efontend, generally, for the, 
the autlmrity^oC Hole in,support ofjue power,.of.committing in cases of libel, 
opinioiik and states,, from thatgreot autl^pr, but state, in reply to the objection, that a 
rity, that* thp praqlioc/'which he jStflteSj warieant was not ^ commitment, but only 
to be universal. << is t^coino .law,* ^id/ ^wligtt^vas necessary to the examination of 
justices of p(>aeoy,ve npdy.'binjd to.the., the . perifon accused ; and that he cguld 
peace, ond^pvar to. sessignsi - foy gvory. not now take exception to the commit* 
breach gf « p^ace, .bt^fore indigfi^^ mentf because he had entered into a re« 
found/’, ift4t;in?^he wgr^Ai coggiam^e to appear/" 

cxpreif any thigft.nigre.clcariy f : And ^ ** The defendant cannot 

ituot tbvii),jdmon|iraib^ firsts;ijiat.lord,; be dla^hargedj t|ie warrant.is good and, 
cliigf legal. Suppose there be an intbrmatfpn 

oemb>n.>bered‘^fif^ira4l8J^ biwiiw. to a justice of peace ihatonois 
o|{ the^^peoee,^^ way ^ nois^nd a warrant to have .fe 

citing lord cpme bcfo^g^lwn ? To have Iiim exa^^ 

J as for the bencfitof an innocent man, .ftA 

'.^ifird<Aiiao« ^ . 

pi 179^ ‘*r • ‘ 10th A nnc. Fortescue's Reports^ p. 
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The terms, my lords, in which this judg- 
inctJt is delivered, arc remarkable: lord 
chicf’justicc Parker, asserting the legality 
of the wanacit, says, rnuy not a justice of 
peace send out liis warrant—-for what ? 
ibr libel ? No, l)ut for felony. For offences 
of that deiscnptiou lord chief justice Par¬ 
ker seems to have considered the power 
of a justice of peace as clear and indisputa¬ 
ble; and attributes to tlie secretary of 
state a similar power in cases of libel. 
But the inference would liave been 
stronger, and there can be no doubt that 
he would so have applied it, if lie had sup¬ 
posed \hat, by law, justices of the'peace 
could^issuo their wai rants for similar of¬ 
fences. Tlieie aiises, therefore, in my 
xuind, the strongest presumption, that lord 
chief justice l^irkor, in asking whether 
justices of peace had not this power in 
cases of felony, could not have supposed 
them to possess it in cases of libel. 

I come now, my lords, to the celebiated 
case of Mr. Vv ilkes: a case heard and de¬ 
cided by one of the greatest judges that 
cvei# sat upon the bench—a jAidge emi¬ 
nent for learning; eminent for ability, emi¬ 
nent for the most unsullied integrity, but 
eminent, above all, for an aflectionate and 
enlightened attachment to the constitu¬ 
tion and iibci ties of his country, and his 
zealous and indepctideiit suppoit of them 
at the bar, on the sent of judgment, and 
in the senate. Your lordships vvi|l at 
once point \\bat 1 am now saying to the 
great and venerable name of lord Camden. 
The case of Mr. Wilkes arose, as your 
lordships know, upon his comm^incnt for 
hbel, by the secretary of state. The ge- 

fal po\^er of the secretary of state to 
commit for libel was iTot questioned: it 
was at that time considerei^ as established 
by the decisions of the court in the cases 
of Derby and Earbury, But three objec¬ 
tions were taken to the warrant. Fuat, 
That evidence upon niith had not been 
taken. Secondly, That it was too gene¬ 
ral. Thirdly, That it was against the pri¬ 
vilege of parliament. 

, The two 111 St objections were over¬ 
ruled ; but, upon the third, the discharge 
of Mr. Wilkes was ordered; and lord 
Camden concludes his judgment with 
these remarkable words, which i have ta¬ 
ken from Mr, Serjeant WjJsoq’s report of 
that case, 

« We are all of opinion, that a libel is 
not a breach of the pedee. It tends to 

* llowelltf Stale Trials, vol. ly,p. 990- 
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the breach of the peace, and that is the 
utmost—1 Lev. 1S9. Butthat which only 
tends to the breach of the peace cannot 
be a breach of it. Suppose a libel to be a 
bieacb of the peace, yet 1 think it cannot 
exclude privilege; because 1 cannot find, 
that a libeller is bound to find surety of 
the peace, in any book whatever, nor ever 
was, in any case, except one, viz, the case 
of the seven bishops, where tlirce judges 
said, that .sui cty of the peace was rc(|uirod 
in the case of a libel. Judge Powel, the 
only lioncst man of the four judges, dis¬ 
sented ; and I am hold to be ol his opinion, 
and to say, that case is imt law. But it 
shows the miserable condition of the state 
at th^t time. Upon the whole, it is ab¬ 
surd to require sureiy of the peace or ba*l 
itt Che case of a libellei, an-l therefore Mr. 
W ilkes must be discharged Iron his impri- 
sonmeut.'* 

The case oCojonimitnu nt by a justice for 
libel was not, as I Iiavu aheady be¬ 

fore the court; but here, m delivering 
judgdient, a principle hud down by loid 
Camden diitctly appiierjble to that case; 
aiTii r ami'll of your lord^liqis, whether is 
docs not aucliorizc me to add that venera¬ 
ble name to those of the greatest authori¬ 
ties of the law, wliose opiuums I have be¬ 
fore cited, and to conclude.*, that, whether 
taken separately or coilecuvelv, they con¬ 
stitute as stming a body ol autlionty as 
cun be expected to be found in support of 
the position, which I now lay down as cs- 
tablishetl by the examination with which 
I lear I havctiicd yourlonUhipspatience, 
that for niisdeincaiiours, not being actual 
breaulics of the poaci', and for libel, as 
coming within fliat description of misde¬ 
meanor, 'justices of the peace, befort 
indictment found, have no power to issiu’ 
their wairant, to apprehend, or to commit. 
No ihstinct authority in favour of sncii a 
power is to be found in any of Ihe text 
I writms on the law : on the contrary, 1 con¬ 
tend, the rcssult of >ih.it tlioy have written 
on this subject, fairly considered, is di¬ 
rectly against it. But if there wore no 
such infcicnce to be drawn, if the case 
rested merely on their silence respecting 
this point, I should argue, that this alone 
ought to induce your lordships to pause, 

least, before you will recognize the ex- 
• ist^cc of suclt<^ power. For surely, my 
lords, on a point so important to the free¬ 
dom of^tbe press, so intimately connected 
with the security and liberty of the people 
of this country, whel'e the power con¬ 
tended for is necessarily so extensive in its 
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operation, and so dangerous, as I shall 
show heroatter, in its exercise, it is not to 
besnpposeil, that these great and Icainecl 
persons, whether examining tlic principles 
of the law and of the constitution, and ap¬ 
plying them to practice, by writings care¬ 
fully iiieditMtod in their closets, nr deliver¬ 
ing their opinions upon thorn in llie solemn 
execution of their judicial duties; it can¬ 
not, I say, he supposed, that if this power 
had been so clear as some contend, that 
they would not have noticed it, in dis¬ 
tinct and unccpiivocal terms, and strictly 
defined Us oiigin and its limits. I con¬ 
clude, therefoie, this part ofrny argument, 
in the words of lord (lanidcn, in hi5 im¬ 
mortal judgment in tlic ca^e of l^ntick 
€tgainst C'arringtou, “ If it is law it wilj be 
found in our books : if it is not lobe fuuttd 
there, it is not law/’ 

I liave alieady stated generally, that if 
it be true that justices rft:iy grant their 
warrants in any cases wlicre they have ju¬ 
risdiction at the M'^sions, they may do it 
in all such caKe^; not only for libels^ of all 
dcwscriptions, uliether dangerous to the 
saletyof tliestaie, or merely injurious to the 
private reputation of individuals; but for 
every spi cies of oflence which either 
comes within the letter, or, by allowed con¬ 
struction, within the equity of their coni- 
inib^'ioii; lor foiestallings, rogratings, cn- 
<^frObSiug<, and extortions, wHiich are dis¬ 
tinctly expiessed, as, vvell as for conspira¬ 
cies, and other similar offences, which, 
under the received interpretation ot the 
word (tespnss^ are now admitted to be cog¬ 
nizable at the sessions. My lords, I ask, 
where the exercise of so extensive and, as 
I shall presently show,* so djjngcrous a 
power is to be found ? Of the affirmative 
what proof have we ? I have looked in 
vain hu- it. If it bad been recognized in 
practice, surely some directions tor its ex¬ 
ercise would have been delivered to us. 
In Burn we have the manner in whieh tlic* 
infoimation shall be taken, and the war-* 
rant made out, for felony, under the game 
laws, and I believe in almost all the cases 
in which the ordinary exercise of that 
power has been cstablis^hcd by law/ or re¬ 
cognized in practice. In conspiracy and 
libel we have* no such forms or directions 
given U8; a strong presumption, at least; 
tliat, with respect to and similar 

ofiences, tl)ere has been hitherto no such 
established practice, as must be*proved, 
tu give to the partial dicta of lord Hale, 
and Hawkins, and Blackstone, if they are 
etill to be maintained, the effect, which is 


contended for. But, niy lords, if we have 
no proof of the affirinarive of a proposition, 
which would give to the justices of peace 
so tremendous a power, have we none of 
the nrgativu ? 'i'o this I hog ynur loi dsliips 
paiticular istioniion; and, I’f I can show, 
that, wilh rtspocl to any one of the of¬ 
fences, which arc brought witliin the ju¬ 
risdiction of the jubtici'S at llu.ir sessions, 

I under the gener.il word //r.qj-y.ss, as tend¬ 
ing to a breach of the peace, md which 
have been stated by the lug lu st autho¬ 
rities in llie law to stand pnei-eiy on the 
same footjng, in this respect, witli libels—^ 
IfJ say, 1 can show, w»ith respect*lo any 
such offence,^that the law denies this 
power to a justice of the peace out of ses¬ 
sions, before indictment found, then I con¬ 
tend the negative of the proposition, which 
I am combating, is clearly established. 

In the case of the king against Rispal,** 
an'indictment had boon found, at the ses- 
sioi*s, against the defendant and two others 
for a conspiracy. It was removed by m- 
iiorari to the court of King’s-bench, The 
indictment was objected to on two grounds. 
Fiist, That the justices at their sessions 
have no jurisdiction over coo'^piracics, any 
more than over perjury, usui}*, and for- 
«iery ; it being not specified in their com¬ 
mission, nor given them by any special 
statute. Secjfuidly, that tlie indictment 
did not charge tliem to have conspired to 
fix %any crime on the defendant. 

Lord Mansfield. ‘‘ The case lies in a 
narrow compass. The first question is, 
wheiher the justices in session.^ have a ju- 
iisdictioi>over conspiracies. No authority 
has been cited to show tliat they h^g»a. 
or that they have not. It must therefore 
be determined on general principles. The 
cases of perju»v, u^^ury, and foigery, stand 
on their own special grounds; and it has 
been determined, that the Justices have 
no jurisdiction thcie. This offence of a 
conspiracy is a trespass, and trespasses 
are indictable at the sessions, though not 
committed with force and arms. They 
tend to the breach of the peace as much 
as cheats or libels, vvliich are established 
to be within the'>juribdicticn of the ses¬ 
sions. As, therefore, there is no autlio- 
rit 3 ^ to the contrary, I think the justices 
had a jurisdiction here/* 

Your Iqrdslsps will observe, that the 
question liere is as to the validity of an 
indictment at tlje 8es>ioiK'‘ for conspiracy^ 
over which it is contended, that the jus- 

* 2d Geo. 3 d, Ulackstone’a lleportti, p. 368. 
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tices Iinvo no jurisdiction, as it is not spe¬ 
cified ill their commi-'^ion, nor given tlu*ni 
by any special statute. This objectiem 
lord IVfanslield overrules, beciinse, ns len- 
dirig to a breach of the peace, it comes 
under the word trr^pasx in the commission, 
and stands pieciscly on the barnc footing 
ns libels and cheats. Now, niy lords, it 
is first to he remaiked, that, in tliis judg¬ 
ment of lord Mansfield, nothing more is 
affirmed, than that olfcnccs of this de¬ 
scription are cogmziible at the se^^sions: 
they arc stated bv him to come within the 
satne gi^ncral piineiijle. As to ■ conspira¬ 
cies, as the ponxr even of trying them at 
the sessions was, at that time, contested, 
and lord Man^^fiekl states, tliat no autho¬ 
rity, with respect to tlie jurisdiction of 
the ju‘?ticcs over that offence, had been 
cited either one way or the other, it is 
clear, that no practice could exist. In 
cases of libel, though the jurisdiction at 
the sessions was then considered as esYab- 
llshcd, I tbiid: I liavo already slionn, that 
no uniform and constant practice can be 
prov^'tl. But, in cheats, a cas(^ accord¬ 
ing to lord I^Tanslield, piccisely similar to 
that of libel, there iii the clearest evidence, 
that th'? pretended power of a justice of 
the peace, out of sessions, has no founda¬ 
tion either in Jaw or in fact. 

I need not tell your la-dships, that 
cheats are offences at llic common law. 
Tli,c*v are also made punishable by an'ex-* 
press slittute, the btld Hen. Stli, cap. 1, 
either at the assizes or sessions, by impri¬ 
sonment, pillory, or other coiporal pu¬ 
nishment, except death. And‘^'fwo jus- 
of the peace may call and convent, 
by process or otherwise,,to the assizes or 
sessions, any person suspected, or cum- 
mit or bail liim to the nexifahsizes or ses- 
fiions.” 

^ Here, then, is the most complete proof, 
that for tlie offence of cheats, an oficnce 
cognizable at sessions—cognizable as a 
trespass because tending to a breatfli of the 
peace— cognizable as coming within tlie 
same general principle as jus¬ 

tices, previous to the :53d lien, gth, had 
no power to commit of hold to bail before 
indretment; nay, that even now a single 
Justice has not that power, tUe statute 
retiuiring the concurrence of two. Here, 
then, 19 an end of tfic sup|) 06 ed principle, 
that thii power is necessarily to be infer¬ 
red, where there is a jujisihction at the 
sessions, in order to compel an attendance 
there, because the stable of the ,33d 
8ih, in the woids of lord Hale, 


would not have been required, particular¬ 
ly and expressly, to autlioi ize its cxcr- 
cis*e, and define its limits, if it Jiad been 
otherwise lawful. Thus 1 trust, your 
lordsliips will he of opinion, tliat a com¬ 
plete answer has been given, first lo the 
gencial reasoning by which tin's authority 
isbuppoited, and, secondly, to its exten- 
.sion to the particular cose of libel, be¬ 
cause ill this case no such power has been 
given b}' as in the case of clit'ats; 

and iiuiy I not conclude, taking tlio whole 
of this together, that the aulhoiitv of lord 
M'lnifield is lo be added to the otlurgr^at 
authorities, in suppoit of the coucdusion, 
to which I again come, that, for ottonces 
lc5^ (Iran a breach of l^e ptace, unless 
givi^n by a special sL. ^nic, justices liavcf 
mfe, before imlictmenl foun l any autbo- 
! rity to couiiiiit nr hold lo bad i 

But, iny lonls, ifaiiv thu g wtro want¬ 
ed lo add to tli<^ weight of this collective 
I autliority, it vvould ho to be round in the 
, cxlrav^igant and dangerous consequences 
lo which the,opinion of the law oHa ei s ot 
I tlie Chown nnist necessarily liTul. Only 
I consider, I beseech }ou, the iMionnous 
i extent and dangeious tendency of '^uch a 
power, if It should really exist. There is 
hardly a ca^o of <laily occurrence, and of 
the most doubtful construction, m v^lncli 
the interests, tlie picjudiccs, llie fears, 
or the passions of the magistrates might bo 
involved, to which it might not be applied. 
In what I am g<ung to say, 1 beg I may 
j not be Under.-tood as intending to throw 
■ the sli<»ht(st reflection on that highly I’Cs- 
pectahle body of country gentlemen, who 
act in‘tho cominig;sion ol' the peace. On 
the coiitracy, nobody can feel more sen¬ 
sibly than I do all their merits, or acknow¬ 
ledge, rnoic willingly, the immense obli- 
gatiou the public is under to them, for 
discharging, as most of them do, witli 
great intelligence, industry, and iiin*grity, 
•at tin? expense of their personal ease and 
convenience, duties, now become, as dif¬ 
ficult and laborious, as they are import¬ 
ant. but justices are men—as men lia¬ 
ble to all the infirmilics of our impeifect 
nature; and, from their rank and situa¬ 
tion in life, exposed to all the temptations 
of interest, to ail the influence of preju¬ 
dice, to the bias of personal connexion, 
to tHe instigatirrbfl of inconsiderate zeal, 
to the excitements of passion, and to the 
love ofjiower. It is upon these grounds 
and to avoid oxpo'^ing them to a dangerous 
conflict between feelings, originating from 
any Of these causes, and their duties, that 
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J have frequently heard, in this and the 
other House of parliament, objections 
ur^ed nj^ainst the extension of the sum- 
rj)ary jurisdiction and power of rnaj^istrates. 
'i'h:s principle oi' salutary caution, not 
(.ilt nsive to the honour of any clas? or dc- 
I'ji qition of persons, hut ncce<i6ary for the 
juorcction and salety of all classes and 
Iptions, has usually had its just weight 
\*nh the legislature, in parsing laws relat- 
j-’g to subjects of this nature, it is in 
this.H'iise, and in this .see./c only, that I 
V. isli u hat f arn now sa\iug to be applied ; 
i«.id, to [Ubs over all the other numerous 
olijners, the establishment of this 

i.'‘w piactice would subject to the power 
f'l jii-iu (r ot tlie ijpace, 1 beg your Jord- 
I'^ips to consider the danger of its cxer- 
< i>c, parlicul.ii ly witli respect to hbef. • 
Ji) all the varieties of’ vviilings, wliich 
may f(?uslitute that oflence, uhot is more 
diKi(‘u!t to he decided tliaft the question 
of t£uilt or innocence? What more 
c\'pi>‘L*vl to l!ie infiueiice of undue motives 
in Jl^ decision ? It h )s been humeily'stat- 
i‘d, by some of llie most iminent persons 
m tlie piofes^ion of the la^.v, iKiy, by al¬ 
most ail ot liicii), to 1)0 sn nice and ditii- 
4‘uli a question, tliat it could not be Mifely 
left even to a ^jiecial jury : tliat they were 
onh to liiid t!ie tact of publication, and 
lli.ii till cruniuiiliry of the uiiims:, as a 
quf lii'o of law, was cxcluMvely for the 
ih ei^ion of tlie court. TIii^, my lords, 
Mils long contended lor, ami loini acted 
upon Us law; till, happily loi the ticedom 
01 the press, :itu 1 (or liie lil)City ot the 
conntiy, of which llio press is tlie gre.'^t 
])alladium, by the perseverance ctf my 
nehle and learned Ineiid* (lori^ I .rskiiic), 
near me, and liy the exertions of the man, 
whom, ill public life, J most loved and 
admired (iVIr. box.), whom 1 had nearly 
called one of the greatest lawyers, but 
wlio certainly was one of the greatest men 
this country ever produced, that pvinci-* 
pie was at length cxpiodcil, and, by the* 
iibei bill, it was at hist ei^tuhlished, tint, 
m prosecutions for hhr/^ both the law and 
the fact were wntliiu the province of tlie 
jury, and to bo decided by them. But, 
my lords, what avails this just and bcnc- 
heent statute, what securitj is ihere either 
Jor the freedom of the press or the liberty 
of the subject, if, whilst have irwpos- 
ed this salm.iry rchtraint upon the judges, 
in trials for libel, you give to tifeni, and 
to justices of thc^ peace, before* trial, a 
light to decide that ddiicult question, and 
to coxniuit to prison (in many instances 


perhaps to inflict a severer punishment 
than the court upon conviction would 
adjudge) upon a charge which, after alt» 
may tutn out to have had no foundation, 
hut in the false intcrpietation of words 
perfectly innocent, by tlie ju.stice before 
whtmi the charge was brouglit? I cannot, 
my lords, 1 will not bLlicvc, that you 
can sanction tlic excicire ol hucli a power. 
That it is not law, I think 1 have already 
5 ho\vn; but if it i^ law, your duty calls 
upon you to lose no time in altering ir. 
Willi respect to offences over which thin 
authority is acknoulcdgcfl, it is ordinarily 
a biniple and intelligible fact, of which 
the magistrate Jus to judge; whether a 
felony has been committed; whether a 
person accused has been guilty of an as¬ 
sault ; whether the peace ha^ actually been 
broken ; whether the provisions of a par¬ 
ticular statute ha\e been violated; these 
are* fact?, depending upon e\idcnce, of 
wljic4i it is eas»y to judge, and upun which 
the interchls or leelings of the magistrate 
are selddm likely to interfere with an im- 
partial discharge ot his duty. But ufion 
libel, where the wdude guilt or innocrnco 
of the ohence mubt depend upon the inten¬ 
tion, and must be iiiteried trom the con¬ 
struction and the innuendoes ; ohen difficult 
for the most impartial and unhias'sed per¬ 
son to decide ;; w liere the prejudices, in¬ 
terests, or pas'>iuns of the justice before 
whom the charge is brought, are so likely 
to influence his intciprelation of the words ; 
where, in political or religious libels more 
especially, his parlicuhir opinions and at¬ 
tachments must unavoidably liave so great 
a sway ; in cases of this sort, to 
iijioii the cliargeofany common informer, 
tlie personal liberty of every writer and 
publisher on politics, religion, or law, or 
any other public question, the unfettered 
discussion of vhicn is of the very essence 
and piinciple jfa free govLTiiment, at the 
discretion of magistrates mixing in all 
the contents o' the time, and partaking, 
on one side or the other, in all the heats 
and prejudices, winch personal 01 party 
interests engenlcr—jf such be llie power 
of tho raagifctraes, and if tbih be the law, 
where, I afek, .tc all the boasted securi¬ 
ties of our intcpcndcnce and freedom? 
Look, 1 once more implore you, at the 
enormous extejt and dangerous tendency 
of the power uov contended for; and with 
this comment ip|)u all that 1 have argued 
from the report of the decisions of our 
courts, and tie books of cur ablest wri- 
terSi 1 say on^e moic such is noti such 
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cannot bo the state of the law in this coun¬ 
try, hitherto famed for the sure protec¬ 
tion which every individual enjoys, against 
the insidious attempts of private malice, 
or the open attacks of power. 

What them remains, rny lords ? Tlic 
practice and the precedents, on which 
(for they have cited no statute, no princi¬ 
ple of the common law, no decision ofany 
court, no dictum of any judge, no autho¬ 
rity of any text writer) tlic law oiiiccrs of 
the Crown appear to lely- liofore I pro- 
cectl, however, to consiilcr ihe sort of 
piactice of which your louUliips would 
requifh eviden<'e to substantiate a point of 
this nature, or the precedents winch have 
beeti referred to in support of it, I must 
shortly notice what is said of the silence 
of the court, in the case of Mr, Wilkes. 
Tiieic is no decision or opinion of the 
court, it is said, that, in a case of libel, a 
justice of the peace might not apprehend 
a person, who could not claim the |'rivi- 
lege of parliament, and demand hail to be 
given to answer the charge. Thib silence 
of ihe court might have peil3j)5 been 
taken as a sort of negative Mippoit of tlie 
opinion, which I am canvassing, had the ! 
commitment of Mr. Wilkes been by a i 
justice of llic peace; though thi.s f thiijk | 
would have been much too weak a fuunda- ' 
tionfur the assumption of so arbitrary and 
dangerous a power. 15ut in the case of , 
Mr. Wilkes no question arose as to the ' 
warrant of a Justice of tb.e peace. ?dr. 
Wilkes had been coinniilted by the secie- , 
tary of state. This point therefore was 
not before the couit; and its Iiavkig passed ; 

j^oiiced, both by tlie defendant''- coun¬ 
sel and by the couil, alFords no inference 
to warrant the conclusioa ol' the law 
officers of the Crown ; uiJess it cmii ho 


is tiio most obvious and striking dis'-iimila- 
rity in their character, theii functions, and 
their authority ? The secretary of atute is 
a great executive minister of the Crown, 
icspoiisible for tlie advice lie gives his 
sovereign, and for his conduct in the per¬ 
formance of the high duties of his ollice; 
possessing no judicial autlionty whatever: 
but intrusted with certain powei-^ lor the 
security of the government, wiih tiic care 
of which hcMs specially charged. Consi¬ 
dering tliu character of his office, tlicrr- 
fore, tbyre may be many iv isons for 
entiusting tiie power of committing or 
Imiiliiig to bail for libels of a treasonable, 
or scditioLH, or blusphemon» chaiMcter to 
the ^'crelary of sUite (though 1 am far 
fr6m thinking llie t.;:orciVe ol’such a power, 
Ce cil by Inm, cither or neeessaiy), 
winch woulil not ajiply to ii jUStiee of the 
peace. 'i'houi^h stii)n»»lv mteresled to 
support the po ver of the goveinment, he 
is less e\j)Osed to the iniimmce of tiio.*'* 

I motives to wdiich justices of the peace, 
from'mixing in all the common cinicerns 
oi* life, may he liable; or, if cxjm-cci to 
tlii'm, he ^icls iinih'r the immetl.Mte con¬ 
trol (»( parliainvnt, whero anv eiior, or 
al)u^c in the exevci.>o of Ins autho'ilv, can 
seldom es(‘<ij)c being hcvciely qu-jcrioncd. 
To the di-cKtion iif tins niini--le!, acting 
by the advice of tln3 law oilitei.> oi‘ tiie 
Crown, and vvith so high a re^jinnsilnhl 
such a powder, il might thereinre be con¬ 
tended, might he safdy and u-efull} cjin- 
mitted, though it would be cxtiemely 
dangcious to extend it iiuiisciiiinnatciy 
to all justices of the peace. Ihit, my 
lords,* to sliovv liovv litllo analogy there is 
between offices s6 widely dissimilar, I mu'-t 
trouble your lordships vvith again rending, 
from the juilgmcnt in the case of Fntick 


shown, as I shall prove it ciniiiot, that tluj ' against Carrington, the opinion ol lui ' 
authority of a justice of the jieacc and of ('amden, as to the nature and origin ol 
thesecrctaryol state stands apon precisely this cxtraouluiary and anomalous power 
the same j>rinciple. « ^of the secretary of »tate to commit or hold 

Ill the interpretation of a general act, to bail for hhcl; which he admits to inve 
my lords, wliere a particuUir is put for an been established by practice, anti by the 
example, the rule I believe is, that there decisis us ot the courts ; tliough he plainly 
must be a perfect rescmb|lancc between intimates, that he conceived those dcci- 
tbe things express! d and those iinjilied, as sioiis to have been erroneous, 
that admiuislratois aic the^ameas execii- j “ The power * ot this minister’* (ibo 
tprs, and so forjtii: and in |kc manner, to | secretary of state) “ is pretty singular. It 
argue from the power of t^e secretary of i he ijf considered in the light ot a pi ivy 
atatc in favour of that otLthe justice of coui^^ollor, he iMhe only one of that body 
peace, I coniend, we must pe satistied that [ vvho exerts it. FI is power is so extensive 
there is the some perfect lesemblance of j hi place,' that it spreads throughout the 

character. But can it "6ej necessary for -———— -—— 

me to insi&t, before your iprdsliips^ that, HowelFs State TrudS; voU 19, p» 

instead of this perfect reseijblaacei there 1015, et seq. 
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whole realm ; yet, in the object, it is ao 
confined, ihaf, except in bb(h and sf^tne 
Jew stale nimes^ as they are called, the 
secretary of state does not pretend lo tins 
authority of a constable. To consider him 
ns a conservator—he never binds to the 
peace or good behaviour, which seems to 
Ijave been the principal duty of a couMer- 
vator; at least he never does it in those 
cases, where the law requires those sure¬ 
ties. liut he commits in certain other 
cases, wheie it is very doubtful whether 
the consiMvator had any jurisdiction what¬ 
ever. IIvn warrants flie chiefly grantcil 
again.M whom lie binds jn the 

111 St iih’anee to their good behaviour, 
ti'huh j {jllu'r nauetvaloi ever n/fcMpfed^ 
fcoru the best intelligence that we can 
Jeani troni our books. And though he 
doili all rliese things, yet it seems agreed, 
tint he hath no power wlvUcvcr to admi- 
lustcr an oath or take l)if*k This jiiris- 
clietion, as extraordinary ns 1 have descnl)- 
cd It, U so daik aiul obscure in its origin^ 
that the counaid have not been able to form 
any certain opinion from wlicntc itspiung. 
.Sometimes they annex it to the oilicc of 
secrelaiy of sl.ite, sometimes to the qua- 
hty of [irivy coimsi-llor, and iii-lh(' last ar- 
jgmncnt it has liecn dcrivetl from the 
King’s io>al [>ierog;Uive lo commit by his 
o^\ n pel .sDiijil command. Whatever may 
h ive l.cen the tiue source of this autlio- 
iilv, It u'u^l be admilttd, that lie is, at 
tins day, in the full legal cxcicise of it; 
because theie has been not only a clear 
piaetice of it, at iea.^t since the revolution, 
conlirmed by a vaiicty (if precedent"; but 
the authority has been recognized and 
rohlirnied by two cases in the yery point, 
since I lull period; and, tliGreforc, we 
have n(’t a ))o\ver to unsettle or contiadict 
it now, cvLTii though wo are pci siiadcd that 
the commencement of it was erroneous." 

Lord (’anulLMi then enters into a very 
learned invevtigafon of tlio nrlglif and* 
foundntivm of this power, and he concludes 
this pint of* Ins judgment ;w fi‘l)oa s:— 

“ 1 am persuaded that iho svcntory of 
state hath assumed tins power, ns a trans¬ 
fer, I know not how, of the royal aufchonry 
to himself; and that tlic common law of 
England knows no such nuigistrate. At 
the same time I declare, whelein inyjtrxr- 
thers do all agree wifIr n;-^ that-v/c^ are 
bound to adhere to the determination of 
the court in the cases of the Quee^ against 
Derby, and the ogumst ESrbury; 

and 1 have no riglit to oveitum tht^se dcci- 
sioriSf even though it ahoald be udmitteJ, 


that the practice/ which has subsiSfifedi 
since the revolution, had been ert'oneoti^ 
in its commencement." 

Here, then, ray lords, in this soIerdA 
judgment, given after long and diligent 
consideration and inquiry, wc find my 
lord Camden slating, almost in the wofdis 
ot lord Holt, that bo is puzzled to account 
for the origin of this povu^r in the secri6^ 
tary of state; that it is mikoown to the 
common law; and that it had been assum * 
cd as ii transfer of the loyal authority tb 
commit per wnttdaiim : thus putting 
it ou a ground, whicii h clearly inappli.. 
cable *t() the oflicc of a justice *of the 

pc.icf'. , 

Il.iving, then, r.iy lords, as it appears to 
me, provi'd undeniably, that the admitted 
and established practice' of the secretary 
of state has nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion, as it relates lo tliese other magis¬ 
trates, we come at last to consider sepa^ 
ratc^jS with respect to them, what practice 
can be set up for the exercise of this 
power. ’The learned persons, who have 
given thct)pinion on your table, role^, in 
support of it, lo two c ise? of recent dntO, 
in ISOl and IS(Vi, in which tw(^ persons, 
of the names of Spence* and Hogg, were 
livid to hail, the one for a seditious, the 
other for an indecent libel. In the first 
of these casei^it appears, that, in ]S(M, a 
pel son of the name of Arthur Searlo laid 
an information on oath befoie Mr. Ford, 
justice of peace for Middlesex, of hSs 
l.avuig printed a pamphlet, intituled,'* The 
llchtorer of Society to its Natural State," 

I for Thonxis Spence. That Sponce was 
I held to bail for his personal appearnncy»iU 
! the King’s-licnch to an^swer the charge. 
I I'hat the attornev-^^cneral (Law) filed an 
information agtamsl him. That he was 
called upon his recognizance to appear, 
and, ajipeaiing. was cliarged with the in- 
forniatitm, pleaded not guilty, and was af- 
i Icrwards* tried, cdhvicted, and sentenced. 
' —I’he •recognizance was filed in the 
King^ llcnch, and there are recorded tlie 
rule of court stating his appearance and 
]jlca, and the entry roll in the Kipg'.s- 
bench containing the informution, pica, 
trial, and sentence. 

The ojher case, of Hogg, in 1802, is of 
a similar description. Inibrmation upon 
oatli was l(ild tlie direction of rbe same 
attorney-general (Law), fnlore liie lord 
niaycr, against defenifn t, ior selling a 
work called ** Triids for /.diiUcry.** ' Tlie 
lord mayor issued his warrant for Hogg's 
apprciieubion : be appreh’^inded, and 
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held to bail for hh d|>pearance in tlio by a saleinn appeal to their decision, 
King's-beneb. Mr. Per<reirah having sue w oiiM nor conistitutc such a practice as 
ceeded as nttorncy-generol, filed his inlt/r- 'voiilti justiTy your Jordsin'p'^ in recogniz- 
inatioo: Hojzg appeared in court, and iog the iLgd existence of the power, 
aaSered jn(]gnn?nt to* go by defiiuli.— wliicli is now cl/iinud fur the justices of 
Having nnnlc affidavit that he had stopped the peace. 

the sale of the books, he wan not called up And here I would rcinind your lordships 
for judgment. There is, on record, the of the case of general warrants. VVIiaL 
recognizance, the affidavit, and the cMitry could be inori' established in practice than 
roll in the court of King’.s-bench. these wai rants ? They had been issued 

These cases, which have been conmui for above a century, without dispute or 
nicated to me by the courtesy of tlie contest: persons appreheiulcd under them 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, I had becii held to bad tor their appearance 
lutve stated at leiigtli; and J ask, wliat in- before the courts: they hud bepn called 
ierenffe is to he drawn fioru them'? Are and appeared befoie the courts upon the 
two solitary cases, neither of them con- recognizances tiejs taken ; all the most 
.tested, and in one ot wIn'c'ij jiulmiient was eminjjnt characici’S m tlie law, the same 
suffered to go by default, to bo ]ilea(led as whose aiuhurov ’nay ’now pci haps b^; 

" proofs of such an exercise of the power of pleaded lor a no loss hingerons practice, 
apprehending and holding to ball for libel had ac r(\l attoniies- cncfd during tliCMi 
Q8 will establish its practice? ]My lordN’, | procccclings : vet my loids. notwithstand- 
for such a purpose, pi oofs of a very'dif-i ing tins lo)!g^oiir>o ol‘ undisputed and 
ferent practice will be required. No^ of a I continued practice, w'hen the leg'dily of 
^practice depending on two modern instan-j thtsc* waiuints c Mino at last to be quos- 
Ces, but derived from a lii^di antiquity, tinned before t!ie court of King’s-hench, 
aiui sanctioned by the dccisijJns of the j all Ihc judge's coiicuiTtd indoclari'ig ihciu 
courts: a practice, as it is desciibcd by to be illegal; and they were afteiwnrd. 
lord Mansricid and other legal authorities, condemned by a resolution of the li(m‘-c 
cornmnniltr u^Hata H app)o(Htia, It is of (ionimoi\s, wlic rehy the people ol' this 
singular, my loids, that even in modL 7 Ji country have been protected against the 
times, and c'^pccially at the beginning of farther excrei.-^o of so dangerous a power, 
the French revolution, when the jircss I beg yeor |i)^J^lnp•» to attend to tlic 
teemed with publications, Which were re- words in wlik h the cqiinious of the court, 
presented as being of the most dangerous upon the subject oi general wananrs, arc 
tendency; when prosecutions were numc- given,* and viui will then sec the degiec 
rous, and the conviction and punishment of of value tliat js to h^ utt.irlicd to a prac- 
the offenders considered of the greatest tice of this description- 
iraportance; it is singular, I say, that at Lord Mansfichl. it soid, that the 
time this practice docs not appear to usuage lias been so ; and that many .such 
have been discovered. I never heard that warrants have issued, siiu'ctlic Kevolution 
Paine, for the Age of Rbason, or any other down to this time, lint a usage, to grow 
of the persons accused jg/ issuing libels into a k'nv, ought to be a general usage, 
‘.threatening the very foundations of civil comnmiiieriisitataclappro/>'itaf and wh}Lh, 
society, and attacking the principles of all after U long continuance, it would be uns- 
morality, law, government, and religion, clu'evous to overturn.*’ 
were, before indictment, found or informa- » Mr. Justice Wilmot' had no doubt 
lion filed, taken up, or held to bail, or nor ever had upon these wairants: he 
committed. But if such a practice could thought them illegal and void,” 
have been proviid, if it could have been M**. Justice Yates and Mr. .luslice As- 
traced backwaids to the time of the revo- , ton had no dopbt of their illegality: 
Jution; if it could have been sli6wn, that [/or no degree, of nuiupafi/can give sauc- 
the most illustrious characters in the law, tion to a usage bad in itself** 
in conducting state prosecutions, as attor- Thus, my lords, you sec, that n much 
nics^eneral, had successively acted upon JoQjger practice, in the case of general 
it; still I should contend* that the mere warjanks, did notandncethe courttosuj)- 
ftets offll^law officers of the Cr6wn (which port their le&lily- In addition to this 
.Will.tfWaya be regarded with a wholesome authority of the court of King^s-bench, I 

by a constitutidnal parliament) if-;-- 

.thg^had not been objected to, and brought * Howell’s Stale Trials; Vol. 1% p* 

under the view of the judges of the land, 1027. 
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ha^c also again to quote to you upon tfiis 
point, the judgment of lord Camden,* In 
the cage of Entjck against Carrington^ 
not only to shovr the opinion of that gregff 
jud^ also as to the sort of usage which 
would be required to establish a practice 
of this nature, but to rebut the inference, 
which may perhaps be drawn from the ac¬ 
quiescence of the court in the cases of 
•Spence and Hogg. 

Lord Camden. “ I come now to the 
racticG since the Kerolution, which has 
een strongly urged, with emphatical ad¬ 
dition, that a usage, tolerated from tlie 
aera of liberty, and continued downwards 
to this time, through the best ages of* the 
constitution, must necessarily have a legal 
commencement. • Now that pretence «an 
* have no place in the question made by tl^is 
plea, because no such practice is there al¬ 
leged; yet I will permit the defendant, for 
the pres^ent, to borrow 6m f^ct from the 
special verdict, for the sake of giving it an 
answer. If the practice began then, it 
began mucli too late to be law now. If it 
was more ancient, the Revolution is not to 
answer for it; ami 1 could have wished, 
that, upon this occasion, the Revolution 
imd not been considered as the only basis 
of our liberty. The Rcvolutfon restored 
this constitution to its principles: it 
(lid no more. It did not enlarge the li¬ 
berty of the subject; but ga^c it a better 
security. It neither widenckl nor con¬ 
tracted the foundation ; hut repaired, and 
perhaps added a buttress or two to the fa¬ 
bric ; and if any minr»ters of stale have 
since deviated from the principles at that 
time recognized, all that I can say that 
so far from being sanctioned, they are 
condemned by the Revolution. • IVtth le- 
sped io the practice if it ^j^ocs no 

higher, every lavjyer vciU tell you, it is 
much too modern io be evidence of ike 
co7nmon /ntu; and if it should bo added, 
that thc^'c warrants ought to acquiie some 
strength by the silence of the eburts,* 
which have beard them read so often 
upon returns, without censure or animad¬ 
version, I am able to borrow my answer 
from the court of KingVbencn, which 
lately declared, with great unanimity, in 
the case of general warrants, that as no 
objection was taken to them ispon the ro 
iurns, and the matter passed wb 
the precedent was of no tnoat 

heartily concur in that opmmn;,and the 

* Howelfs State Tdais, Vo]/l9, p. 
J067, et seq. 
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reasoh is more pertinent here^ 
court had no authority in the preaeht 
to determine against the seizure of 
Vrhich was not before them; whefeos in 
other they might, if they had thoug&t 
have declared the warrant void, and dis¬ 
charged the prisoner, ex «ti)l 

it is insisted, that there has been a genertf 
submission, and no action brought to trV 
the right, f a nsxcer, there has been a 
mission of guilt and poverty to power and 
the terror of punishment. Bui it wotddbfl 
strange doctrine to assert^ that all ikepe^ 
pic of this land are bound io acknowledge 
that tif be universal law, which ajmw erf* 
minal booksellers have been afraid io die^ 
putej*^ • 

Apply the passage, my lords, which 1 
have here cited from this admira&|ld^ 
judgment, and which I have had a pietif 
sure in reading at length on accc^unt 
of ^he sound and constitutional doctrines 
whi^li it contains, apply it, 1 say, to 
the case before us, and to the plea which 
is set up of practice, and of the ac¬ 
quiescence of the court. With reiJpcct to 
tlic first, standing upon this judgment, as 
upon a rock, I again assert, that if, not 
the cases of >'pence and Hogg, cases only 
of fourteen or fifteen years standing, but 
a “continued string of un con tested cases 
from tljclievolution downxvnrds cou/d have 
been producird, they would not havo' 
amounted to evidence of a legal practice; 
the more especially, as during the whole 
period, from the Revolution to the year 
ITG^l, Vr’lien the warrant against Mr, 
Wilkes was set aside on the ground of 
pailiamciflaiy privilege, tliere miglit be 
prevailing a general, though certainly- ua - 
incorrect notion, lhat libel was to be con¬ 
sidered as an actual breach of the peace; 
the last decision of a court of law, in the 
case of the seven bishops, having so ruled 
it. With respect to the second ground, 
the silence of ihc court, I answer, with the 
united authority *of the courts of Kii^*s- 
bench afid Common Pleas, when two of the 
greatest judges this country ever produced 
presided over them, that, as no objec¬ 
tion waa taken to them, and the matter 
passed sub silentio, the precedents are of 
no weight and, that “ the submission of 
guilt and poverty to power and the terror 
of punishment,” as in the cases of Spence 
andf Hogg, in fte latter more particularly 
(who was seeking to avert the penalties:^ 
which he was eitposed, and succcet^d m 
doing so by stopping the circulatioiif 6f 
the Hbel), is not to be taken for tfie ^a- 
(2 1 ) 
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blishmcnt of a power, unknown to the sta¬ 
tute or to the common law^ and, most dan¬ 
gerous to the freedom of the press, and to 
the liberties of the people of this country. 

Surely, my lords, more cannot be ne¬ 
cessary upon this point; but, if farther ar¬ 
gument is requiren, it is not wanting ; and, 
if we are still referred to tho opinion, ‘‘ of 
one of the most learned of the predeces¬ 
sors” of the present attorney-general— 
to the learning, ability, and integiity 
of that noble lord, and to the eminent ad- 
Vanta^ to the public with which he dis¬ 
charges the duties of the high judicial si¬ 
tuation, whichheiiow holds,noman jsmore 
ready^o bear testimony tlian I am—to that 
opriiion,andto theacquies(;enceand8ilence 
of the court, 1 must oppose the opinion of 
another living niilhoiity, eciually able and 
learned, who formerly held the same of¬ 
fice; and the concurrence of the whole le¬ 
gislature, evidenced, not by a silent ac¬ 
quiescence, but by tlie positive enactment 
of a new law. 1 allude, my lords, to the 
act of the 4'Sth of the king, cap. .58, to 
which the law officers refer as putting the 
povaer of the judges, to corm*iit or hold 
to bail for libel, out of all doubt, and 
which was proposed to parliament by sir 
Vicary Gibbs, then attorney-general, and 
now chief justice of the Common Rleas. 
'Whether the true construction of this act 
be, as some have supposed, to give the 
power of commitment, and holding to bail 
to the judges of the King^s-bench, before 
indictment found or information filed, in 
consequence of evidence upon oath of the 
commission of an offence liable to be so 
proceeded against; or whether, .is I con- 
^^^tend, it only gives that power, after an 
information has been actually filed; in 
either case, it could n6t have been re¬ 
quired, had this power bcqin at that time 
considered to be so established by practice 
as lo have acquired the force of law. It 
is clear then, that, in 1808, neither the 
attorney-gcncral, who brought in the bill, 
nor the two Houses who passed iL could 
have contemplated the existence of such a 
power; for, if it had been possessed by 
the justices of peace, it is unnecessary for 
me to contend, that it must also have been 
vested in tho court of Kiiig’s-bench. Yet 
this law was much debated in its progress* 
The learned lords, now present, supported 
its expediency ; and 1 will r^ot pay them so 
bad a compliment as to suppose, that an 
act, which they defended with so much 
2 cai, could be altogether superfluous and 
unnecessary. 
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‘'Wo have, then, my lords, 1 contend, a 
degree of cumulative proof, such os is 
perhaps to be found in no other instance, 
against the practice which may be alleged 
as the foundation of the power, to commit 
or hold to bail, for libel, by justices of the 
peace: and if I have proved, that neither 
the statute law, nor the common law, nor 
any practice, .supported upon a solemn 
hearing by the decisions of the courts, 
sanction the exercise of this authority; 
that no authority of any text writer, fairly 
considered, no dictum of any judge, can 
be produced in support of it; J feel some 
contidcncc in urging your ]ordbid|)8 to the 
conclusion, to which I have now brought 
my argument on tliis part of the question, 
tliat liie opinion of the l?iw officers of the 
Oown is not warianted by the law of tli6 
Icjmd. 

It remains for me to consider the con¬ 
duct of the secretary of state, in issuing 
the ('ircular Lfttcr of the ‘JTth of March 
to the lords lieutenants of counties, fur 
the direction of the magistrates in the aiU 
nihiislralion of the law. This appears to 
me, my loiils, a matter involving consi¬ 
derations of the first constitutional icn« 
portanec. I have before stated, that 1 
believe such a proceeding to he without a 
precedent. I at least have not been able 
to learn, that any measure of a similar cha¬ 
racter was ever before hazarded by any 
minister of the Ciown. For, my lords, 
you will observe, that this is not an m- 
struction to the magistrates as to any 
their ministciial duties, or the menbures 
necessary to the support of an active and 
vigilant police, with respect to whicli, tho 
secretary of state might be supposed to 
be charged with a peculiar responsibility, 
in a season of great public distress and 
uneasiness. It is not even prudently con¬ 
fined, to a general exhortation to them to 
exert the powers entrusted to them by the 
law for the speedy suppression and punisli- 
c'ncntof such offences as might he dan¬ 
gerous to the public security. I*or an 
order from the secretary of state to the 
chan.'ellor, to give general directions fo 
the judges, and through them to tl.c jus¬ 
tices of the peace, vvith respect to such 
matters as seemed to requite attention, I 
understand examples in former times may 
h^^oduced. But surely, my lords, such 
cxaippte«r.canimt be argued as affording 
any precectem for a proceeding like the 
present.® To say nothing of the striking 
difference of such a recommendation 
through the chanccllur tlit first officc|^ of 
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the law, and the judges of the land, to be 
delivered solemnly in the face oK the pub* 
lie at the assi^scs; the strong and marked 
distinction is, that these recommendations, 
as I understand them, w^iegcneraL But 
here, my lords, we have a specific instruc¬ 
tion, as to the interpretation of the law on 
a particular subject; ond a direction, os 
to the manner in which the discretionary 
power supposed to be vested in the ma¬ 
gistrates under that interpretation of the 
law, should be exercised: and this too on 
a doubtful point. That he thought it a 
doubtful ’ point, must be admitted by the 
secretary of state, or eUc why did he rc- 
ejuire the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown upon it ?• That it ivas consiclcacd, 
\.'vcn by these learned persons themselves, 
as not free fiom doubt, appears from tnc 
terms in which their opinion is given 
They cite precedents, anTj[ state that they 
agree with the opinion of the attorney-ge 
)U’ral, by ''hose advice tljose precedents 
weie establislied; but they do not ventuire 
to sav, that tlie proposition tc^ winch they 
sub&ciibe has been generally received as 
acknowledged law, or eMabllshed by a 
clear and undisputed practice. And, my 
lords, if tliis was n point involved in doubt, 
hy what authority did the noble ficcretary 
tiike upon himself to decnle it ? Who gave 
hini the riglit to determine Who applied 
to him to do so ? And where, I again ask, 
did lie find any precedent foi such a 
proceediiig in the execution of liis official 
dnlie& ? 

It is, my lords, amongst the first piin- 
ciplcs of a free government, tliat^there 
should be an insurmountable line of sepa¬ 
ration between the executive and the ju¬ 
dicial authorities. Thai the latter should 
be kept independent of the former ? and 
hitherto any interference of a miniiKcr of 
the Clown with the administration of jus- 
tico has been considered as a political of¬ 
fence of FO dangerous a tendency to the 
liberty and security of the subject, that, 
in other times, it would have called down 
the indignation of parliament on the head 
of the oftf'ndcr. ][ s^, my lords, this has 
been such an intevfcrence-^a direct in¬ 
terference, not with the ministerial but 
the judicial dtiliesof tlie 
mstructing them in What mariner th^ are 
to administer the law A) a 

particular class of olIrLMices; the^conse- 
c}uence of which is, to subject to th(> power 
of arrest and of imprisonment, if bai) can¬ 
not be obtained, every author, printer, and 
publisher, nay perhaps every possessor of 


any writing, which in their judgCOOl^t 
they may deem a libel. 

Suppose, my lords, such an instructioa 
had been addrosted, not to justices of 
peace, but to die judges of the .land. ,li 
such a supposition impossible ? The .opi»» 
nion states the povvers of the judges ^as 
well as the justices, and might be {nten(h)4 
perhaps to teach them also their duti^ 
But such a supposition is not to be treated 
seriously. Such an interference with tbe 
judges, on the part of a minibler of the 
Crown, would not have been tolerated. 
The jftition would have been in a liante. 
All the power and indignation of parUa- 
ment would Ifave been roused, Tbe 
judge, to whom so insulting a mandate 
slioutd have been addressed, would hin>*« 
self have vindicated bis authority; apd 
the messenger, who hud ventured to bo* 
come the bearer of it, would have boeti 
conunitted to prison. I verily believe* 
my lords, that all this would have hap^*. 
penod. .Yot, where is the diflcrcnce m 
principle ?«1 maintain, that there is in^e. 
Let the case be stated. The instruction 
to the magistrates is, to act upon tlic opi* 
nion given by the law officers of the 
Crown, in favour ot their authority, to 
commit, or hold to bail, for libel. Tliis, 

I suppose, will be justified upon the ne¬ 
cessity of the Case, in order to correct an^ 
evil, which is dangerous to the public se¬ 
curity. But this exercise of uuUiority» 
on the part of the magistrates, can be of 
no avail, unless its legality is supported 
hy the courts of law, A person com- . 
initted for libel may sue out his Habeas 
Corpus, and appeal to the decision of 
of a court of law' ifl)on the validity of the 
warrant under which he is imprisoned. 
The court, if it should be of opinion, that 
the warrant was not lawful, would order 
his discharge; and thus all the provident 
care of the sccretjiry of stale, to secure 
the government against the attacks of a 
liccDtiou! press, would be defeated- Sup* 
pose, then, that to obviate so great a mis¬ 
fortune, be had addressed a siniiLar in¬ 
struction 4o tbe judges, staling the direc¬ 
tion that had been sent to the inferior ma¬ 
gistrates, and calling upon them to give it 
efficacy, by acting upon the opinion of the ! 
law officers qf tIjjB Crown, in any ease of ^ 
this sort, tliat might be brought before"'’! 
them. The supposition is extravagan|t^^^ 
absurd, impossibloi: bo it so. Butisfiy 
it is precisely the same in princi|>]^s, 

I defy any man to show me a jot of dis¬ 
tinction between tlic two cases; or. that 
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such an interference witij the jwclges, | nions and attachments ; thus encouraged^ 
which all who hear inc will reprobatC) is | exhorted, and instigated to act, under the 
cither n^orc improper or more uncoii&ti- influence of motives so powerful, in ques- 
tutional than that which has actually lions so much exposed to error, even when 
taken place. most dispassionately considered, what se** 

^ 1 contend, therefore, that such a direc- curity, I ask, can there be for any man, 
tion to the rnagistrates, not being a ge- who engages in the discussion of public 
Jicral cxhortatioii to vigilance and care, affairs, against the persecutions of power, 
but a specific instruction as to the way in or the vexations of private malice ? To 
which they are to construe the law, and to suppose, that, in such a state of things the 
exercise a discretionary power, would freedom of the press can long continue, 
have been, even if the law had been clear seems to mo to be cherishinga Iiope much 
and undisputed, a high offence against the more sai^uine than can be justified by 
constiVJtion. 7'hat this lias been dpnc in any knowledge wc have obtained, either 
a case, in which, to say the least of it, the from the history of other governments, or 
law is doubtful, is a greateaggravation of from’our experience in human affairs, 
the offence. For the noble secretary of Bu^ my lords, it is not only this cnor- 
5tate has taken upon himself not only to mous power of tlic magistrates that is thus 
direct thp magistrates in the administra* let loose against the ficedom of the press, 
tion of the law, but to enact, or at least to and the security of the subject, but, that 
declare tiie law, which they are called most pestilent eprse by which society can 
upon to administer; thus accroaching be afflicted, the*whole tribe of common in- 
more than royal authority, and usurfnng formers, arc also called into action. To 
the powers of legislatuie in addition to these a new encouragement and invitation 
those of the executive government. islield out; any thing they may choose to 

The character of this proccedfhg, there- call a libel may henceforth be made the 
fore, 1 hold to be most unconstitutional; subject of a prosecution, and thus become, 
on its dangerous tendency, and the effects in the hands of the worst men, acting from 
it is likely to produce, already exempli- the worst motives, an instrument of pccu<« 
fied in two striking instances, I must aleo niary extortion, or any other base purpose, 
trouble your Jord.vhips with some observa- they may have to serve. On the danger 
tions; though much, of what would apply arising from heucc to individuals, it is not 
to tin’s view of the question, has been an- necessary for me to say more ; but let me 
ticipated in the earlier part of my speech, intreat ^our lordships to consider the pos- 
I have stated to your lordships, in show- sibic, if not the too probable injury to the 
ing the extreme consequences to which interests of the state itself; if indeed the 
the establishment of the authority of jus- interests of the state can, on any sound 
tices of the peace, to commit, or hold to principle, be considered separately from 
' bail, for all offences cognizable at tlieir the gcficral security of those who are en- 
sessions, must necessarily lead, the danger titled to its protection, 
of such an extension of their power: how Hitherto, my lords, prosecutions for 
much it would be exposed-io temptations libels on the govenimenl or religion, have 
to abuse; how liable to be perverted by only been directed by the attorney-general 
the inducements of iiiicrest, the intemper- and the responsible officers of the Crown, 
ance of zeal, tJie errors of prejudice, the In some cases the legislature itself hag 
excitements of political liostility, and the Mctcdmpon this principle : more especially 
instigations of private enmity and resent- in the stamp duties: willi respect to which, 
naent! These dangers, my lords, would as your lordships know, the right of insti- 
occrue, even if the magistrates were left tutin^ nrosecutions for penalties has, by 
to the uninfluc'nccd exercise of such a tke of the king, been expressly li- 
power. But when they are called upon mitefl to the attorney-general, the lord ad- 
specially to exert it, in a time of political vocate of Scotland, or the solicitor or some 
heat and \ iolcncc, by a minister of the other officer of the stamps. In this there 
Crown; when this call is addressed to l»«..ticeh evinced, in my opinion, a wise 
persons, who arc engaged* in kjl the dis- and avll«i^^omJ caution, to guard, not only 
putes and contests to winch the different indlvlduals^twrine state itself, against the 
parties in the state ga\o occasion; when effects o‘f vexatious and ill-advised prose- 
the subject, on wliicb they are to decide, cutions:' For I would ask the noble and 
is one which they will necessarily view learned lord on the woolsack, whether, in 
through the n\cdium of tlicir different opi- the discharge of his duty as attorney-ge- 
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fieruli when be filled that office, be lias not 
often found the expediency, of instituting 
a prosecution for libel, a question of ox> 
reedingly nice discretion ? It is not only 
the politicai malignity and dangerous cha¬ 
racter of a libel, but the circumstances of 
its circulation, aud the probability of sup¬ 
pressing it by a conviction, that must also 
be taken into consideration. Hitherto, 
tiierefore, this discretion has been con¬ 
fined to t)ic responsible advisers and offi¬ 
cers of the Crown, for the security of its 
interests, winch might otherwise be lightly 
conipromi^ed, and perhaps matei'iully in¬ 
jured. Hut now all this salutary restraint 
and caulion is at un end. Kvery thing 
that malice may represent us a libel, or in¬ 
discretion deem to, is to be forcetfinto 
■ notice by any common informer. tJpop 
on infoniiation so laid, every person, who 
has been engaged in writing, printing, or 
in u}\i/ nay publiahing a pa*|ier of this des- 
eiipiion, may be dragged before a magis¬ 
trate as a public criminal, and exposed, in j 
the iirst instance, to all the horrors of a j 
priiion, and the slate itself to a)i the incon- [ 
vcoicnccs (and in many cases they maj'' 
ho of no light consequence) of an ill-ad- 
\l^ed, and, ultimately perhaps,, an unsuc- 
' es.slul piusccuiion. 

Tins consideration therefore, as it aftects 
'lio interests of the government itself, is 
of too much importance to b« overlooked, 
though undoubtedly of very inferior mo¬ 
ment to the danger to whicii every indivi¬ 
dual exposed, who may venture to pub¬ 
lish, on religion or politics, opinions differ¬ 
ing fiom the prevailing tenets cither of the 
church 01 stale. , 

I Inwe said, my lords, that this danger 
has already been exemplified in two strik¬ 
ing instances, 1 allude to ibe case, which 
occuried at Liverpool, of an information 
a.-rainst a Mr. Wright, for preaching a 
blasipheniotis sermon; and to a case re¬ 
ported by the newspapers, from whicji my, 
imbimatiou is derived, to have been | 
brought a few days ago before the court 
of K mg’b-bonch. 

Ill the first, an information was Jaid 
against a Mr, Wright for denying the di- 
vinitv of Jesus Christ; a doctrine, which, 
Imu ever erroneous it may be deemed by 
m, who are members of the church of 
Kngland, is niaiatainedvby mai^persons 
who believe, as firmly in* the 

Christian dispensation; by the'wlMile class 
of Unitarian christiausp amongst* whom 
are (o be found niiny persons of as ex¬ 
emplary life and moralS| aud of as strict on 


adherence tn religious duties, as in an.v 
other persuasion whatever; a ddctridd 
however, whicJ), w)>ether true or fabW ' 
has lately by an act of pailiarnent, dictateif' 
by the soundespwisdom and justice, betni' ’ 
exempted from the penalties to which jt 
was formerly exposed by law. Tbi^, 
therefore, was no dime; and it wtis found • 
necessary, lo give cifeci to the inform*^- 
tion, by some more serious charge: aiwl it 
was asserted, that the preacher had not 
only impugned tlie Trinity, and thedivinity 
of Christ, hut that he had denied the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and the belief of re* 
ward (Jr punisliment in a future ctate,- 
This was stated by a reverend prelate, Hie 
bishop of the thocese in which this pro¬ 
ceeding took place, to have been' thd 
charge upon which Mr. Wright had been 
brought before a magistrate at Liverpool, ' 
and held to bail for his appearance to aji-' 
swer it. Now, my lords, there cannot bO 
prodyced a more pregnant instance than ■ 
tin's, to show the dangev of inviting rash, 
or jiiterosted, or malevolent persons, to 
bring forward accusations of this nature; 
and leaving them to be decided on, in the 
first instance, with the power of commit-* 
ting the party accused to prison, by per-* 
sons so likely, from the circumstances in 
wlTich tlu'y are placed, to form an er¬ 
roneous judgment. J have read the ser¬ 
mon, my lords«-xMr, Wright, I maintain, 
had published no blasphemy; had said no¬ 
thing which by law he may not say wdlh 
impunity ; had not denied a future state 
of reward or punishincnt; but simply 
maintained, that there is no separate or 
iutermedia*te slate of the soul; professing 
as his religious belief, that the soul expires 
and is revived with the body, on that day 
of final account, when we shall all be called 
upon to answef’ for our conduct in this 
lii'e. This, my lords, I say again, may be 
a belief in which wc may not concur, but 
it is neither impious nor blasphemous. It 
was the belief of I Jr. Priex«itley, who, what¬ 
ever the^errors of liis political or religious 
opinions might be, was, T believe, a man of 
as exemplary worth and morals as ever 
lived, k is the belief, not only of many 
persons belonging to the sect ot Unitarian 
Christians, but even of members of the 
church of England itself, and has been, as 
the reverend prelate well knows, explained 
and defended By a learned bishop,to 
whom he will be the last man to deny tho 

* The late rev. Dr, Law, Bishop of 
Carlisle. 
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tnbuto of esteem and veneration, due to a 
life of distinguished piety and virtue. 
Hero then, my lords, we have an example, 
directly in point, of the danger of an ac¬ 
cusation, to describe it in the mildest 
terms, hastily laid, and incautiously do* 
cided upon, wheieby a respectable man, 
fur preaching a belief which he conscien¬ 
tiously held, and which is perfectly inno¬ 
cent in itself, has been dragged before the 
public as a criminal guilty of blasphemy ; 
and would have been committed to prison, 
if be had not been in asituation of life which 
enabled him to procure bail. 

The other case, my lords, is of another 
description; but it cxhibUs, in a point of 
view no Ic^^s striking, the evil consequences 
lo which tliis proceeding of die secretary 
of state miglit, r) priori, have been ex¬ 
pected to give occasion. A magistrate of 
the name of Powel had brought before him, 
upon the accusation of an informer, two 
persons charged with vending pamphlets, 
and 1 believe some other articles, contrary 
to the provisions of the act respecting 
hav^kers and pedlars; u hich hai also been 
recominendcdtothepeculiar care of the ma¬ 
gistrates, by the noble .secretary of state. 
These persons in vain pleaded, that they 
had sold their goods on the marke t day, jn 
open market; that there was a clause of 
exception in the act, which enabled them 
to do so; and that they were, llierefore, 
exempted from its penalties. No,’* says 
the magistrate there is since my lord 
Sidmoullfs Circular, an end of that excep¬ 
tion; such publications can no longer be 
sold at all without a licenceand he ac¬ 
cordingly convicted them,committed them 
to prison, and issued a w'arrant to levy the 
icnalties by distress. All tliis, how^ever, 
lad been done to extort evidence, as it 
appears, from these men, against a third 
person, from whom they Inid received the 
publications, whicli they had offered for 
sale; and having at last ^succeeded in this 
the magistrate, again exceeding hif power, 
discharged them from tiie conviction 
which had taken place, and proceeded, in 
a manner no less violent and illegal, to 
copvict the person against whom evidence 
had, thus been extorted, in penalties to the 
amount of 80/., for which he immediately 
issued his warrant of distress; and this 
though it was representcij. to- him, that 
the person accused had not had time given 
him to appear in his own defence, and that 
thesqagjuitrato, under theMuw for rccovcr- 
ing^'penalties for the stamp duties, had no 
)ur{^iption in the case# 
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Thin, my lords, is the case, as it has ap¬ 
peared ill the newspapers. I trust it may, 
upon farther hearing, be found to admit 
of sonic contradiction or explanation; but 
it appeared of sufficient weight to the 
court, to induce them to grant a rule to 
show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed; and, if the facts stated 
be true, there cannot be exhibited a 
stronger instance of the imprudence and 
danger of calling into action all the intem¬ 
perate zeal and violence by which magis¬ 
trates may be influenced in a moment 
like the present. 

’fhese cases, my lords, and others, to 
wlii6h I will not now refer more particu¬ 
larly, jn granting licences for meetings for 
th6 discussion (»i various subjects, have 
al-eady occurred in f ^nsequence of the 
Circular Letter of the seciotary of state, 
and arc to be ascribed directly to it. How 
many more thc'i e may be of a similar na¬ 
ture r know not; but of this we may be 
assured, that more instances like these 
wdll occur, if they are not checked by the 
seasonable 'intcrferc*ncc of puhament. 
Proceedings so injurious to tlie character 
of the government, so destructive of the 
spirit of tho constitution, and of the ficc 
exercise of those piivilcges whicli it con¬ 
fers, more particularly of the ficedom of 
the press, 1 will not dwell upon any longer; 
but the consequences of the estahliahment 
of such a power are so accuiately des¬ 
cribed, in a protest eutert'd upon the 
Journals of tins House, that 1 cannot 
help reading it, as the best summing up 
that I can make of the dangetous charac¬ 
ter and injurious effects of the uieasurc, 
which the noble‘sec rotary has been in¬ 
duced to take. 

“ By this doctrine, every man’sj liberty, 
privileged as well as unprivileged, is sur- 
lendcfed into the hands of a secretary of 
state. He is by this means empow ered, in 
the fir^t instance to pronounce the paper 
to be a seditious libel; a matter of such 
difficulty, that some have pretended it is 
too h'gh to be entrusted to a special jury 
of the first rank and condition. He is to 
understand, and decide by himself, the 
meaning of every innuendo. He is to de¬ 
termine the tendency thereof, and brand it 
witll his own epithets. He is to adjudge 
the n^H 5 mmilty, and make him author or 
publisher, good. And lastly, he 

is to give sentence by oomniitting tho 

* November 29,176J?. See New' ParL 

Hist. Vol. 15, p. 1371. 
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party. All these authorities are given to 
one single magistrate, unassisted by coun¬ 
sel, evidence, or jury, in a case where the 
law says no action will lie against him, he* 
cause he acts in the capacity of u judge/’ 
This protest, my loids, appears, in your 
Journals, to have been entered upon the 
rcsu!utif)n, which, in consequence of the 
decision of the court of Common Pleas in 
the case of IMr. W'llkcs, had been voted 
by this and the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, “ That privilege of parliament does 
not extend to the ease of writing ^nd pub¬ 
lishing serjilious libels,It is signed 
by seventeen peers, at the head of which 
stands the name of Karl Temple, 'fhc 
danger attending the exercise of si\f:h a j 
iK)wer, even by tite sccrt'lary of state, •is 
► frore inoijt cIo(|uently and unanswcrahljf 
stated: hut if it could Iiave been lore- 
seen, that the «?aine power was to be given 
to every justice of the peace; and that 
not to iho secretary of state alone, hut to 
every inferior magistrate thioughout the 
kingdom, “ every man’s liberty, privi¬ 
leged as well as unprivileged,‘was to be 
siirrcndeied,’’ in how niiich inoi^o forcible 
and glow'Ing terms, if more forcible and 
glowing terms could have bgcn found, 
would they ha\ e described such an exten¬ 
sion of an aiitliurity, absolutely incompati¬ 
ble with the piinciplesof a lice constitution. 

f Iia\e now, my lords, brought to a con¬ 
clusion this long aigumcnt upon a case, 
which seems to me, as much as any that | 
have ever occurred within my memory, to 
call for the prompt and cnectual inter¬ 
ference of parliament. If it should still 
be contended, in opposition to all that 1 
have staled, that tlie protection of the 
state, against the machinations of sedition 
or treason, requires the existence of such 
a power ; my answer is, that, in the best 
periods of our history, when the practice 
of die constitution was the purest; nay, 
in times when the state has been exposed 
to the greatest diflicuhies both from within 
and from without; it has been protected 
against all the dangers that assailed it, by 
the native energies of its government, and 
by the spirit and attachment of a free 
people. Kut this authority is now ac* 
knowledged to bq established in the se¬ 
cretary of state; and with the tremend¬ 
ous power of the attornoy-generaUn Slijig 
ex <)jJk\o information?pm(h£ jiqtpmg them 
suspended over the heads of his victinis 
(powers at which guilt may well tromblc, 
and from which c\«n ipnocence cannot 
escape without severe suffering); 1 ask of 


your lordships whether any reasonable ap¬ 
prehension is to be entertained of a deft-' 
ciency of means in the government to 
repel the immedi.'ite dangers, which may 
arise from indainmatory libcl.^, in a mo¬ 
ment of popular uneasiness; Or to defeat 
any more gradual and insidious attempt 
to corrupt the morals, or alienate theaf-* 
fcctions of the people ? 

Upon the whole, then, my lords, what¬ 
ever view I take of this question, whether’ 
as it icgards the law, the principles of the 
constitution, the character of the offence; 
or the security of the state, I come to the 
same conclusion; that it is unnecessary, 
that it is inexpedient, that it is dangerous 
in the highest d^^rct? to give, irt the pro¬ 
ceedings against libel, so extraordinary a 
power, hitherto unknown in practice, to 
be exercised indiscriminately by all jus¬ 
tices of the peace throughout the king- 
doniT. In the invchtigaiion of this subject, 

1 cai^assure your lordships, that I have 
spared no pains before I ventured to pro¬ 
nounce so strong an opinion. I have hatl 
recourse to»all tlie best sources of infor¬ 
mation within my reach, both of dead and 
living authority; and, after a careful and 
diligent inquiry, I present myself to you 
tliiii niglit, with the strongest conviction 
of the soundness of tlic principles which I 
have asserted. Had 1 consulted my per¬ 
sonal ease, iiufced, and considered only 
the urjgratcful character of the task I have 
thus imposed upon myself, knowing how 
little my opposition to any measure of the 
ministers of the Crown is likely to avail 
I should have remained silent. But I 
could not sit still and see so dangerous a 
blow aimed at the freedom of the press 
and the principles' of the constitution, 
witliout employing such means as are in 
ray power, however hopeless of success, 
to avert it. 

If any thing, my lords, could add to 
^lie importance of J^he question itself, it 
would be ^0 bo found in the character of 
the tiroes, and in the situation of the 
country. We have been induced, in con¬ 
currence with the other branches of the 
legislalpreP, to suspend, with respect to 
politicS^offences, the operation of a law, 
which forms the chief bulwark of the con¬ 
stitution. • We have also passed other ^ 
laws, materiaHy abridging and rcstroining 
the facility of petitioning, and the privi- ‘ 
leges of free discussiom h>en those, who’ ‘ 
are the most impressed with the neceimty 
of making these new provisions for tjte 
security of the government, by the 
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tension of its powers, will, 1 acn sure, 
admit, that it is an evil much and deeply 
to be lamented. But, my lords, if new 
laws of this description are to be enacted 
when enacted, they are to be con- 
atrued to the utmost strictness of their 
letter, and executed with the most unre¬ 
lenting severity; and if, at the same time, 
interpretations of the old law are to be 
adopted, and a new practice introduced, 
Still farther controlling popular rights and 
privile^s, and rendering their exercise 
difficult and dangerous, what, I ask, is to 
be tba end ? More especially, if this spirit 
in our legislation is accompanied witii 
other circumstances, operating dizectly 
and powerfully in the same direction—if a i 
great change has taken place in our priu-' 
'ciples, in our policjf, in our tastes, in our j 
habits, and ir* our manners—if we are be 
cornea military and a warlike, from a ma¬ 
ritime and pacific people—if, whilst wc are 
increasing the civil powers of the Crown 
by law, we are also maintaining an army j 
disproportioned to our population, incom-' 
piltible with an eflective sup'port of our 
naval superiority, and destructive of the 
character of a free government—what, my 
lords, must be the inevitable tendency of 
such a system t Its termination cannot be 
doubtful: one of two tilings must un¬ 
avoidably happen; either that this free 
constitution, the glorious work of n thou¬ 
sand years, must, thongli its forms may 
still survive, decline, by no slow degrees, 
into a military despotism; or that—1 will 
not describe the alternative ; but it would 
be scarcely less dreadful. 

To avert such extremities will require 
the utmost care, the \itmost vigilance, the 
utmost wisdom of parliament. The peo¬ 
ple have borne, with a miost exemplary 
patience, suftcrings w liich 1 wish I could 
feci the confidence, wliich some expiess, 
in believing to be merely temporary. 'I'o 
what farther privation^ we may be calleth 
upon to submit I know not; 6ut every 
thing 1 hear and sec forbids me to speak 
of our present prospects as encouraging. | 
With a declining revenue, wc labour 
under the pressure of a taxation which I 
^liold it to be impossible to increase; but 
any effectual and eaily relief from which 
I fear is difficult. Our best hope of sur- 
inounting the evils uliich^surrqund us must 
be foiiit4^in the patience and fortitude of 
tlie peow, suoported^ and strengthened 
by^a hi^-ininaed consciousness of their 
rights as freemen. Beware, my lords, 
how you weaken in them this Siehtiiuent, 


I the true source of your security ami 
I power; bow you deprive them of the coo« 
tidence, sd necessary to be cherished and 
I impioved, that by parliament, whose pe¬ 
culiar duty it is to protect them, their in- 
terests will not be neglected. 

It is, my lords, by the irresistible im¬ 
pression of these feelings, and by a sense 
j of duty superior to all other considera¬ 
tions, that I have fell myself impelled to 
bring this matter before you. Your ac¬ 
quiescence in the motion, which 1 am 
about to propose, will pledge you to ho- 
thing beyond a farther and more mature 
consideration of a most important consti¬ 
tutional question; and, if I did nut fear 
bcin»g taxed with picsnniplion, 1 would 
ask whether to this extent at least. I haie 
not made out a casc^ Vi Inch your lordships ' 
ought not at once to dismiss as altogether 
unworthy of ynur attuuion J That no ad¬ 
verse feclings^uay infiucnce your decision, 
i have abstained, as much as possible, 
from the introduction of any to]Hcs that 
might exche them. It has been my en¬ 
deavour to keep out of view all subjects 
connected with the interest and opinions 
of party; and if, inadvertently, anything 
tending that way should have escaped me, 

I intreat your lordships to consider it as 
unsaid, and to banish it from your lecol- 
lection. I have had no object, and no 
desire, but to pursue this question, in the 
sincere spirit of truth, to ii just and legi¬ 
timate conclusion. My \vi*?h is, that your 
lordships should coiisidei iiasliaving been 
brought before you in the exeicise of 
your jiulicidl rather than your political 
luncS.ions ; as rcquiiing the same dispas¬ 
sionate attention, the .same grave delibe¬ 
ration and inquiry, the same disinteiested 
and impartial decision. You are indeed 
sitting in judgment on the rights and li¬ 
berties of your fellow subjects; imd I ear¬ 
nestly pray, that they may sustain no far- 
thcp injury from the proceeding of this 
night. I move, my lords, 

“ That the Case submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, &c. bo laid before 
this Mouse.” 

Lord E/ie/iSorougAsaidf he had listened 
with the utmost attention to the very able 
and elaborate speech of the noble earl—a 
speech which evidently demonstrntod that 
tha'DbUe earl hall be^fowed great pains in 
considering this important question in all 
its bcafings, and certainly he had argued it 
in a hianner that reflected the highest 
honour upon him. He was by no means 
convincea, however^ from any of the au* 
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th&riti&i Which the ftdblh earf hnd cited, and magistrate# had aivrajra eaertdiedlhe 
&t by anf of the arguments irhich he had practice of comtntoie&t in ttihh tNHIff- 

g -onilded upon them, thwt the }aw was dif^ The noble earl had relied mu* a 
retlt frfinn'^ what he had always cqngi* Authority, and great it imdoabtediy^wdi^ 
dered it to ; namely, tluit jusfices of the ihortgh he wa*^ by no means prb{»ai^ CO 
peace can arrest and hold to haii in cades rely on alt the opinions of that vfeiydSs* 
t>f libel. In oUering his opinion to their tinguished character, the late lordCaaMdn* 
lordships on this great cons! itutiaiialques- But what luid that eminent iawyer vAlSd 
tion, he noald follow the example of the with respect to libels? lie had beeti'Vl^o 
hobfe carl, ui calling to Iii^s support some to declare, that as to the oftence of a 
of the grrr*est and most venerable author!- it was a high misdemeanor; and ff so» 
ties thiit hiid ever adorned the seat of j should not the party be bound ^ver to 
justice, or di«ohargcci the duties which answer for it? And what could be mote 
Jevery III,Ilf owed to liis profes&ion| by pub- just, or neeCssary ? My lords, suppoao for 
lishirg tlir rc.'-uUnfhi^? laborious researches, a moment, that jou should stand upon so 
and most mature and unbiassed opinions. I mi'^crable and ckfcrepid a slate, that publi- 
In the first plact>then, lord Hale, Jiis | cations of a most inflammatory nature are 
"fery excellent work, intituled Pleas of the j scattered over every^ part of the country, 
Crown, declares, “ that justices of tfle j and you have no power to call the mischic^ 
peace may i^sue their warrants, within flic vous authors to immediate account: sup- 
prcciucts of their commission, for appro- .m . - ^ . . . 

bending peiSnns charged with ciimcs 
wifliin the cognizance of the sessions of the 
peace, and bind them over to appear at 
the sessions."'^ Thi ir Jordt-hips would be 
pleased to atlerul to tlicso words—«« within 
tile cognizance of the scssitms of the 

! )cace.'' The tiucstion was, then, docs a 
ibol come within the cogiiizhncc of the 
sessions of the peace ? It would be endless 
to enumerate all the autlioiities that might 
be cited, in oidcr to .show J^hc extensive 
jurisdiction that was given to magistrate.s, 

«as consf'M ators of the peace ; but several 
of rhofec aulh(»ritics specifically mentioned 
a libel as within their cognizance. The 
doctrine, thcrclore, of lord Hale attached 


pose that, in this season of imminent 
danger to the morals and loyalty Of the 
people, it happens to be the longvacatioo^ 
and that no proceedings can be hod in the 
court of King's-beneb, or at the nuarter 
sessions or the peace,—would not tint bo 
a perfect suspension of all energetic f^ul- 
tics on tlie part of the state? If this were, 
indeed, the law and practice of the countrj', 
ybur lordships would not be justified in 
adjourning, even for a day, without pass¬ 
ing some on this subject to protect 
both the government ahd the people 


upon it, a> coming within those cases in 
which tiicy have power to commit!—He 


against ihe dangerous and wicked attacks 
of seditious libellers. Nothing, however, 
is more common; and 1 need only appeal 
to those who know any tiling of the prac¬ 
tice of tiic court of King’s‘bench, that, on 
the last day of term, motions are con- 
.shouicl next refer to the very same autho- stantly made, that persons may be conti- 
rity quoted by the noble I'arl. It would nurd on ihi-ir recognizances, many of 
be.found b\ a reference fo Il iukins* Pleas which are giveb for hbels. The noblC Carl 
of the Crown, that << any justice ©f the seemed to think that recognizances never 
peace may commit in cases of treasbn, attracted the attention of the court; but 
felony, or priciTHinire, or any other offence^ this was not connect. In the COT^ of 
again-t the peaceTf although in another ij Hogg, the defendant was personally to 
j)iaee, as the noble carl justly observes, he appear fn the court of King’s-bench on a 
States, that “ a justice of the peace cannot certain day, tlifcn and there to answer to 
well be too tender in liis proceedings of all .i,uch matters and things as should be 
this kind f’ uliich words, however, cx- brought»ngainst him, and so onTrom day 
presslv hhowed, that thqy could hold to day; so that he was from day to' day 
to bail for a libel, as a high misdemeanor, considered in attendance. At the period 
whatever teiulentiess the l^arped writer of the Revolution, when, no doubt, tjie 
retommcudccl them to gdo})! such cases, noble earl nnd gll their lordships must ad-. 
The fact really so ft been mit that liberty was established in ^diia 

uniformly consider, that libel wa# an in^ country on a more sure and solid foun^ja- 


dictabic oflence at the quarter ^ssions, 


♦ I Hale s Pleas of tbu Crown, 579. 
t 2 Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, 84. 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


tion than had been known for 
before; tit that auspicious momertt 
clared^ that sureties for the 
given in cases of libel. He had then To 
(2 K) • 
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hid hand a fist' of a series of recognizances 
that had been entered'into during the 
office of every attomey^genbra] from the 
rblgiY of Williatii and Mary to the present 
lifeign. [Here carl Grey asked across the 
** Before indictment found or infor- 
li^ation filed Yes, said loid Eilcnbo- 
before indictment found or infor¬ 
mation filed. He would mention the 
nafmes'of some of the most eminent per¬ 
sons who Imd filled the oifice of attorney- 
gen^r^til during that period. They were 
No^tbby, Lechmere, Raymond, sir Dud- 
ley Kyder; but, in fact, the praetjpe was 
™lowed in the time of every attorney- 
general down to the present year. Could 
Ony body say, then, that this practice 
wasrnot founded on law ? Would any body 
state, that it had been only introduced in 
very recent times by attorney-generals, 
whO'were hostile to the liberties of^thc 
Jjeople? My lord Caniden said in his 
speeches, two or three times, tluit a*»libcl 
a high offence; and he never said 
it was such an ofK nce as'a party 
not be answerable for.‘ For hia 
’i6wn part, he had not the smallest doubt, 
nor had he ever heard any thing suggested 
any person of the least authority, 
"during the whole course of his practice at 
the bar, or since he had had the honour of 
8 seat on the bench, that the authority of 
8 magistrate to bold to bail did not extend 
to Cases of libel. If the authority of Hale, 
of Hawkins, of Camden, and of Coke 
were to be relied on, they all spoke ex¬ 
pressly and explicitly on the subject; and 
the practice from the revolution down 
to the present day were not sufficient to 
establish tliis point, tl|cre could be no 
safe guide for any man in the exereij^e of 
Ins judicial or legal duties-r Ho wished no 
person to be screened from delinquency, 
neither did he desire (God forbid 1) that 
•anjr one should be improperly harassed or 
but, upon the fftllest consideration 
*W'the subject—and he begged to assure 
lordships that he had paid the utmost 
^ttt'erttion to it—he was decidedly of opi- 
• niOD, that justices of ihepeoce h^d power 
hold to bail in cases of libel. 

Lord Erskine said, tliat in looking into 
’'his own mind, he could be'quite sure bis 
' uhderstanding was not betrayed by his 
^wishes dn the subject bc?r'ore' (he House, 
yor the tibble secretary of state he had 
8 '.high per<4onal' reganj, and the two 
gdtHmtnen from whrise opinions he had 
gtol^ted the law which was the founda- 
tSiMRif his letter^ li&d been his companions 


and friends from the beginning of hizpror 
fcssional lifcr^one of them being nmt 
called to the bench could no longer' be 
I consulted; and although upon tho present 
occasion he differed from the other, yet 
he was happy to say that the Crown could 
not in general have a safer adviser, as he 
wos a sound lawyer, and a truly honest 
man; but none of Uiese considerations 
could give even the slightest bias to his 
conduct to-night, when the public inte¬ 
rests were in question. No one in the 
world could feel a greater abhorrence ^of 
the blasphemous publications wliich were 
principally pointed at by the letter. He 
had* fully proved that disposition when he 
advised the proseciuion/if Paine’s Age of 
Reason, and afs-'^rwards convicted ilifc 
irablihlier in the coint of King’s-bcnch. 
At that early period of the French revo¬ 
lution, when ijcligion and order being 
trampled undclr foot, infidelity and anar¬ 
chy walked hand in hand together, this 
country was in a manner overwhelmed 
with bluspli^mous and seditious publica¬ 
tions. Tlie Old Bailey apd other courts 
had hardly time to try them, and he de¬ 
sired to remind his majesty's ministers 
that their univeisal existence and exten¬ 
sive circulation were the only foundations 
of the special commissions under which 
the state priMiners in were charged 
with a traitorous conspiracy to assume all 
tlie iunctions of government, and to over¬ 
throw it by rebellious force. At the same 
period, and upon the same assumption, 
the Habeas Corpus was suspended, yet 
not one warrant, that he at least remem¬ 
bered; or ever heard of, was even thou 
issued by any of the magistrates through¬ 
out the country, to hold to bail the most 
open and boastful libellers, until after in- 
dictm^ents had been found against them. 
At the same period still, and during a 
long time afterwards, he had himself been 
''counsel to a Society for the Suppression 
of Vice; the object of wliich was to drive 
out of the reach of youth and iunoconce 
pubi.'cations of a far more dangerous and 
corrupting character; and he could assure 
their lordships, that if he had then thought 
the law authorfsod the arrest of their au¬ 
thors or puU&hcra, ho most unquestion¬ 
ably would have advised and acted upon 
it, because it waa jVi.goneral so difficult to 
secure them, that recourse was often had 
to the clisguise of purchasers; their shops 
being 'seldom open tP ordinsary traffic. 
He had convicted many of such offenders} 
but in no one instance that bo could re* 
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member bad ever directed an arrest until 
afier an indictment found; aUhbugli libels 
of that description roq\iired no legal knoiv- 
ledge to ascertain their pernicious olfects. 
He admitted that escapes from justice 
naight occasionally be the consequence of 
that cautious reserve in striking at often- 
derS| but far more dangerous evils would 
universally follow, if they could be struck 
bt without the dearest authority of the 
common law, or the positive direction of 
statutes. At that entrance an assault 
might be made upon all the secuiities 
which are the characteristics of our con¬ 
stitution.-—Lord E. then said, that he had 
prepared himself to enter fully upon the 
legal argument, Ji)ut it would now be pe- 
flantry to do so, as the most able and con¬ 
vincing speech of his noble fiicnd behind 
him had received no answer. No man 
could have a higher re-'pe^t for the talents 
and learning of his iiobH* fiicnd at the 
head of the court of King s-bench, where 
he had long piesidcd with so much ad¬ 
vantage to the public; but liis noble 
friend had rested his opposition to the 
doctrines of eail Grey, up®n his owm 
great authority only; he had not entered 
into argument by way of answer to it, nor 
cited any authorities except a few arrests 
in London by attoiney-gonoral, in very 
modern times, on the validity of which 
the court had never pronounced any opi¬ 
nion, nor had its attention been called 
to the subject; and if those few instances 
had been knowui and considered as the 
understood and settled law, how was it 
possible that so learned a person in tiie 
['louse of Commons should have brought 
in the ISth of the king, which gave to 
the judges of the court of King s-bench, 
and to them only, and not even to them 
till after information filed, a power of 
arrest which notoriously belonged* before 
to every magistrate in England. When 
that enabling bill for such judges onl^ 
came up here, it was opposed and de¬ 
bated ; it is true that the noble. ciiief jus« 
tice did tlicn say, os to-night, that it 
was an unnccessairy statute, no autho¬ 
rities (us 1 remember) .were then cited; 
and I can indst positiihely assure the 
House that my own opposition to it rested 
upon my believing it to be a power quite 
newand I ca».iurfl»er safely sayi that 
during the whole time 1 practised at tbc 
bar, 1 never had Um least idea tTiat it was 
competent to< a common justice of the 
.peace to arrest before indictment for a 
iibal«^ With regard to the more ancient 


law, I shall leaver it Alto’goilier,,upo|>f Ifrp 
unanswerable argument of f lAjj i 
friend, and shall only say tlmtL it appdlttf^ 
to me, lord Hale, in the meptioqs^. 
was speaking only of feJor^ies, y^hjgk 
could not, comprehend libels, and^ 
until long after his lime the 
quarter sessions could not at 
been in the practice of holding juriMp;^' 
tion over them, because, even in,. w 
case, as stated in Hawkins* Tleas.of th^ 
Crown, which was many years after;, the 
death of lord Hale, a motion was 
die epurt of King’s-bcnch to quash an 
indictment for a libel, upon d!e sola 
ground that it^was found only at sessions. 
^Lord E. said, he would not lead the 
House into technical fcasonipg, but j^e 
mi^ht fisk any lawyer, whether, if tlie 
jurisdiction of the sessions over Jibels bad 
ever at that time been settled, sqch.a'mq* 
tio*n would probably have been mado, or 
if made, could possibly have drawn such 
an answer from so high and so learned 
court;-l^would any court, indeed/haye 
talked of •a demurrer upon a c^uestian^of 
notorious jurisdiction ?—Lord L. nqw.sfud 
he would detain the House no longer, b.ut 
he prayed them to remember, that jiha 
libel act was a dead letter, if this was 
held to be law, and that there was an 
end to the liljerty of the pre&s if any oorn- 
mon justice of the peaca might overhaul 
collections of books in any shop or 
throughout the kingdom, and upon ^8 
own authority pronounce the sellers^ or 
possessors to be criminal, and send tbe^ 
by iiis warrants to pri&on. He believad 
such a power never existed, nor if it did» 
could long continue. . . 

The Lord Chancellor observed,, that 
after hearing ihe most able speech of tho 
noble mover, he had no difficulty ia de¬ 
claring, (hat the noble carl had. fl^rguj^d 
the case with such ability as held him.m 
some degree of olieck, vvliilc, at the 
time, said that he could not agree'w/th 
him. In delivering his own opinion on thi8 
great question, he desired to enter Ins 
most solemn protest against being bound 
to hold to that opinion, except for that 
night. His reason for sayingt this wjuIil < 
that many of the subjects of tins country 
had been held to bail f4)r hbtls; and,.if, 
they had'bemi, unjustly arrc^tedi jjW 
might brmg their actioiKs against tbe 
viduaU who had so held tkeui 
and, therefore,* he couid not 4b|lHf/4t 
would be fit for any noble 
House to auppose,^ that anj; 
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|[lor(i EMooj ro.i^ht give th^t.nigh^ $hoijld 
cpnclude" jiuri, jf he heard any parties 
argqe ai that har,. on a. writ of error, that 
they ought not to Iiave been so held to 
641 ^. . He had been upwards of forty years 
ib t|i 0 profession^ and it was his duty to 
gifye his opinion; but if it was an erro- 
Iteous opinion, be was bound to retiact it. 
The present uiotion went to the produc- 
tidii of the case submitted to the law offi¬ 
cers cif the Crown, on which he should 
Sfi(y orjly a very few wouls, not out of dis- 
ifespept to the noble eiul, but because it 
wdpld not be necessary, in h/s view of the 
fiUbjeCh to detain their lordsbij^s lohg on 
that head. Nothing would have induced 
i^jm to'give his consent to'ilie production 
of, the opinion of the law-officers of the 
»Crown, Knowing the inischiof that fre- 
qtiently attended the production of such 
dodun:ton(s, if the noble secretary of 
state had hot made that opinion part‘of 
letter. The opinions stated three 
pfO^Osilions: tlial the secretary of state 
‘ Ijtffi'y ^ommit^ that a justice of the peace 
mayjcomniir, and that a judge 4 genei*uliy 
xti&y coinrnit; by which must be under¬ 
stood the judges wdio are mentioned in 
tfae’ 4 Sth Geo. ^5d. With respect to tlie 
nUrhsent attorney-general, the noble earl 
hot spoken half enough of hiui ; he 
c^ulcl not, indeed, say too much in his 
pliiai^c, for a mo^o able man Aid not c^i^t. 
USs objection, however, to produce the 
CQi^c was tins; that it was hardly possible, 
ori any such occasion, that some particu- 
lar$ should not be stated by ilie ministers 
of the Crown which it would bp highly 
itbpfoper and inconvenient to disclose, 
lu the year ITO-l a proelaibation u\'is 
issued, requiiing the mngiatiatc.s to take 
notice of the numerous JibeJIous publica- 
t?tops which were industriously ciiculated 
at that period. lie had never felt any 
difficufty in stating the principles upon 
wlhich his conduct, as gttorney-general, 
been founded. It never had bfen his 
jdsitjon to regard the case of an ordi- 
libel on the government of the conn- 
any peculiar jealousy or vigilance: 
ttS^when he saw that a system existed, 
object of which was, by means of 
Iil^flous publications, to overthrow 
th^'government, he was sutivsfied' that it 
w& an ^jvii wbich required to be suppress¬ 
ed'^ wi^\ a strong hand. This' was the 
et^le of thlb^s in the years 1793 dnd 
ITOi* A design was piNSued of subvert- 
ing sjictih e constituted authorities and es- 
iabJlIll^ptS; civil^ atid ccclesUsUcal| aud 
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pf^destrayj^git^pse morals without wliicls 
there could be neither SK^ciai happiness noa 
political security. U had been decided* 
again and again, that a hlaspiienious pub-, 
licatiou was. a seditious libel. NeitheiC 
could he consider it uxtiaorciumiy, that, 
the opinions of the law-officers of the 
Crown had been referred to; and ho 
would ask with the utmost urniiv and good 
humour, whether bis noble fiend who 
spoke last, would not feel h\t> own opinion 
coiifirmcd on any question by the concur¬ 
rence of sueli eminent lawyers as sir Sa¬ 
muel Romilly and sir Aithur ? Ila 

must lurn'cver again prottst, that he 
woukl not be concluded by the leg,d doc-* 
trine which he maintained tliat night, if 
anysunjcct of Ins fnajcstyVlionld think pro*, 
pg: to discuss the point at the bar ol’ that 
House in a writ of error. He only ^ta^cd 
llie present impressions of his miiid t)ii tin’s 
occasion; lie lufd spent (ho greater por¬ 
tion of his life in a court of eqmU, and 
was, tiieieiotc, fiui pailiaily Cianei^ant 
willi criminal mattei^. When lie fpoiul, 
however, thiU iMr. Norlhey, Joul Ilird- 
wicke, Mr, Justice Wdles, Mr Dudley 
Ryder, and lord jMansfu Id, had all, in the 
office of attoiney - genei al, pioLt'eded 
upon tliese warrant'?, and had sanctioned 
similar nroLcedings afterwards in their ju¬ 
dicial characteis m tile couil of King's- 
bench, the pieum.iption, at ica^t, iju^i be, 
that Kucii a practice was perh'ctly h gal. 
The power was vested, not to bt' exer¬ 
cised for llie oppres.\ion> bat for the pro¬ 
tection of society. The autliomy of 
Hale and Ha\ikins was, he should con¬ 
tend, in favour of the existence of tin? 
power, altliough some passages might be 
cited from whjcli it might be |)ossrl>le to 
draw a contrary inference. The uutlio- 
rity of Mr, Justice BlacJaistone was ap¬ 
pealed To, but it was not on all questions 
of legal difficulty that noble lords were 
aanteni to abide by the doctrines inain- 
fiiincd in his vvoik. That work reflected 
inhnite credit on iu author, but it was 
estimable as an exhibition of diligence 
rather than ns 1^ great law authority. 
Upon the subJi^jOi: qf what the practice 
had been, he (00114 tn Trinity term, 
in the third year of George 1 st, the re¬ 
cognizance of Thomas Kinnerslt'y, wlio 
was 1^14 to bail by a^agistrate on a 
charge of libel, haiTBpen returned into 
the court'of KingT-bonch, and a criminal 
informatK^n was filed against hinu In the. 
qestt year a similar proceeding took plftc^ 
against a person namod Vaughan^' wkQb 
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cttUon. In the 7t!i and 9th’ of George 
i«t, and in the Tth of George 2d, the like 
tfu»e$ occurred. Under every attorney- 
general who had held the office, persons 
had been arrested for this offence, hot 
upd!!'warrants to seize their papers,' of to 
eriter into recognizances for their good 
behaviour, but to give hatl for answering 
the charge. When he heard the opinion 
of loid Curnden cited, respectable as it 
was, it could not be supposed to outweigh 
that of all the other judges. FJe denied 
that tJierc was any principle in the judg¬ 
ment in WilkesV case, Which contradicted 
the h gaiity of the power now under con- 
Mderaiion. Lor^ Catnden felt bjmself 
bound bv ihc precedent of the case of The 
Queen aguiribt Derby, and the King 
xigaiiuit l^..^rbury, and argued, that if the 
BcmlJiry ol cxercit'od such a power, 
it // fojiion belong TO a justice of 
tlie pc.ICO lo compel the individual charg¬ 
ed Will) <?u ofronce to he for ihcoming lo 
niLswcr lo the chn»g(\ Tiny were not 
nov\ (ii‘'Ci!>sing wlnit the law ought to bo, 
hut vvh.'l n ociually was, llohud taken a 
couskU rable hhare in certain transactions 
coniK’ciul with thc.se Mdijec4s; he was 
now ill lilt* ilcchnc* ol life, and he declared 
tliat l»c slionld Jed (h*vp ri'giet in his ic- 
1 iren.i lit, if he conid ihink tliai the* mea¬ 
sures vvim h he had deemo(l it his duty 
to advi&c nr suppoit, hud trenched upon 
thejusr l.hortio.s'of the country: but, on 
the ennti iry, he believed kincerdy that 
they liad been essential to the presovva- 
tion of a consiituiion, under wdiich more 
practical liberty and happiness was en¬ 
joyed by the subject than any other under 
the c.inofiy of heaven. Pie believed 
that they IkuI been indispensable, with a 
\ iew to perpetuate those blessings which 
there were not wanting some who*liad it 
in contemplation, and had vainly attempt¬ 
ed, to wrest from us [Hear!]. • 

Lord Holland^ in endeavouring to fol¬ 
low' the noble and learned lord, was de- 
sii^ous of stating at once the spirit and view 
which influenced him in sapporlipg the 
motion of his noble frieincl. His imme¬ 
diate object was\t> rd>tdiWfaYther informa¬ 
tion on the subject. Those who thought 
that the opinions promalgiited in the noble 
viscount’s Circulifr Lf*tler wqre soundHlaw, 
and that circumstances were si^ch os to 
cal! on the noble viscount to Communicate 
them to the magistrates in.so u&usual a 
modex attd to take from them the discre- 
U0s^ vi'hich ia my state of tlte law was be« 


fore vested in thefn, of enf(i»rcii^g Ana 
plyibg it, might Conscientiously 
againbt the production cf any addmmn 
documents; but those on the 
ttary, entertained strong doubts a^S 
legal doctiiue, as well as to the 
cy of promidgaiing it, must 
farther hujuiry was> desirable. lib 
not be supposed to possess suiUcientlcnw* 
lodge to engage in a legal argument'wSjb ; 
the noble and learned lords; but he oltt 
not deem it necessary to go very far iptq 
that que.^lion, after the uncomradieve^ 
and unanswered reasoning of his nobU 
friend. lie believed 'an abler legal argu^ 
ment never ha4 been delivered either at 
the bar or from the bench. TIic noble and, 
learned lord on the woolsack’ had read 
list of distinguished iianaes of attornies-gi^f 
ncral, who had exercised and sanctioned 
this power by their practice. It bad 
been asserted, that the single authority. 
ofJnsrd Camden was to overbalance J:bu 
unanimous opinions of other judges ah^ 
laW'ofiiders, although it would undoubt.* 
ediy bear^ comparison with that 
other name, however distinguished: ,.«nd 
his opinion given judicially from ilie bencU^ 
was, he conceived, of greater weight than' 
the practice of all the attornies-generat' 
that ever lived. The principles of ship’ 
money and general warrants had b^i]^ 
maintained by attornie.«r^encral, and 
would be difficult to discover one practi^j^" 
however pernicious in itself, or iheopsis^" 
ent with the liberties of the country, 
had not been defended to the last by tha, 
law-officers of the Crown. It was pot, 
enough, therefore, on a disputed questiop^.^ 
of law, to adduce the opinions of the at¬ 
torney and solicitor-general. Doubts of. 
this nature couJd not be properly decide4^ 
except by a reference to the groat text 
writers, or by distinct proof of long agd.\ 
established usage. He knew ther« was ja, 
disposition, both in and out of tho.Hop^., 
to rcgaixl lord Camden us standing^ 
from all other judges; and to thinks 
as his noble descendant had, with singul^l' 
disiuterqstedness, surrendered ^ what ha4^j| 
been bestowed on lord Caendep the 
ward pf his public services, we might 
safely survender the princijdcs and 
ions which he h^d so ably and hoMou(dbJ]f^ 
maintained.* Hi that ^aooratc jiid^mew,^ 
which he had pronounced alter a 
bearing in ,tlie wfU-known case wl^ch h^j^ 
been alluded to, it was distipt^tlyi^^., 
down, that' tlie. power of,? «j 

(tate and of a Jiietice of the pdace tdipold 
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to bail were not convcrtiblp terms. Tlicrc 
had not been one decision iu favour of the 
povef to commit on a charge of libel by 
tbfe conservators of the peace at the com¬ 
mon law. If, then, a magistrat;e had such 
Hothority at the present day, fioin 
did he derive it ^ He regaidcd jus¬ 
tices of the peace as creatures of the sta- 
tiike hivv; and where was the statute which 
^ invested them with any power of this de- 
fi'^rfptibd? He might be told that this ar- 
^mCpt would prove too much, fur that 
tpeif pWer to commit on charges of felo- 
breach of the peace, depended al¬ 
together upon usage: but it was too much 
t5 say, that the offence o£ libel could be 
ilicludccT under those general denomina¬ 
tions ; nor were the same reasons applica¬ 
ble to the practice. In the former case it 
was uniftvni, constant, and uncontrolled, 
"jfp the twenty or forty cases cited by l^he 
and learned lord, as decisive of the 
question, he would oppose the‘Cir- 
Cmar Letter itself of the noble viscount, 
ol ample proof of tlie uncertainty of the 
Ij&lw;- because, otherwise, sucFf a letter 
i^Ould have been uniicce.ssary. When the 
proclamation was issued in the. year 1793 
why had not tliis point been clearly ex¬ 
plained i The mode, however, then adopt¬ 
ed, of calling the attention of magistrates 
to the subject was much less# objectionable 
ini a constitutional view'. He licld tlie 
is^ing of that letter to be itself a niijsde- 
nteanor, for which, if it were not for 
hl8‘,'privilogc, the noble loid rniglit him- 
fiJlSlf have liccn held to bull. The prin- 
^ple of tjie law was not tJijit a single 
justice should excrci&e the same juris¬ 
diction in all cases as,, the justices as- ^ 
sembled in tijcir sessions. Lord IIale\s i 


mmht be detailed in prison. In the north 
of England this might be for a period of 
ten months* The noble viscount had io-» 
troduced French and foreign law into the 
country : he had taken away the discre¬ 
tion of the magistrate; and whilst JVfr# 
sergeant Haw,kins treated tins power as 
one that ought to be tenderly used, the 
noble rviscount was for extcudjng its ap¬ 
plication to all cases in every part of the 
country. This was a case which demand¬ 
ed investigation; it was not only an un¬ 
constitutional proceeding in its remoto 
tendencies, but was immediately calculat¬ 
ed to disturb the harmony and endanger 
the security of the country. He had heard 
that one magistrate had,already declared, 
that in case of hia exceeding his autiiority^ 
government would certainly indemnify 
him. All this imposed a grievous respon¬ 
sibility on the .jnoble viscount which he 
hoped he would'one day feel. Should the 
noble and learned chief justice of the 
King’s*bcncli, when acting on liis oath as 
a judge, correct the opinion which he had 
that day expref'Sed, and government should 
be placed in-the cruel dilemma of seeing 
magistrates^ for having acted in obedience 
to their injunctions, incurring heavy penal¬ 
ties, and applying to tliein for indeinnit}'', 
he could not imagine, if the noble viscount 
had the feelings of a man, a more painful 
and distressing situation, unless he should 
be disposed to go one step faither, and 
trample on all Jaw and justice. He had 
occasionally approved of the noble vis¬ 
count’s measures when at the bead of af¬ 
fairs iu this country, although he thought 
his adfninistration generally founded on a 
principle of intol<?rance. Ho had felt gra¬ 
titude to him for the peace lie had nego- 


doubt on tlie question wad'foundcd upon | ciated, and for thegoodhumoiir with which 
the circumstance, that in practice a ca- I he had let down the harsh and doinineer- 
pias was not the first process, but a ing character assumed by the preceding 
n)enire /(^cias distriHiras. In none of ] government. The affairs.of Europe were 
the cases allued to haiK tlie legal point j/oow, indeed greatly changed ; but he 
been contended; and with respect to the I trusted tlie noble viscount would not re- 
ergUment of danger to the country from j linquish his other title to the esteem of 
' tbelhon-existence of such an authority, the country, and to tbe approbation pf pos- 
4)14 not the old constitutional jirpcoeding | terity. He believed tliat a distrust and 
l^^indictment furnish any security against | jealousy of tho.^pdople was not natural to 
pomroission of offences ? The prac- i his temper, bpi J>c had opiate assumed an 
of committing at all previous to in- 1 attitude of menace, and dJine more to cur- 
dfp^ment was not, one of very great anti- * tail the liberties pf tlio country in the last 
quUy^ / He could conceive, no mischief at } three months, thaolbe hdVji done all his life 
th'p wors^t, except that a libeller might | before to defend them#. Nothing oould be 
po^ibly remain at large ^for two or three | more short-lived than a system of propa- 
mphths before trial: but let the House j gating &lse alarms, in qrder to undermine 
look at the conseauences.the other way, the securities of freedom. He thought 
and reflect how long an 'innocent man the letter in question a strong evldeoee^ 
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ftrtd & serktus part dP that 'syMem; and 
nitKt therefore, on these gromifds, give 
hi^ vote in support of the motion of his 
nobte frieifjcl. 

Lwd SidmoMf considering that the 
misiin ofajeict^ of the debate had been^ al¬ 
ready obtained by tlic legal opinions 
which hud been elicited, should think 
himself inexcusable wtrrc he to attempt 
to strengllien the arguments* already ad¬ 
duced by the highest authorities, by any 
observations of Ids own. When he had 
thb satisfaction of hearing it prodaimed in 
that House, that the measure which he 
had thought it his duty to adopt was con¬ 
formable to the'opinion of the highest 
legal authority in the country (thft l^rd 
Chancellor), and of the lord chief justice 
of the kingdom—when he found that it 
conformable to the opinions of the greatest 
text-writers on the law, ^nd also to the 
recorded practice of all the most eminent 
Jaw servants of the Crown, both before 
and after they had atlaincd the highest 
judicial situations—he felt it would be 
presumptuous in him to attempt to add 
any weight to this mass of deSS and living 
authorities; but though he djd not think 
it neccssaiy to detain their lordships with 
any remarks on this point of discussion, 
yet there was another point on which he 
should think it a matter of .great self-re¬ 
proach, if he could not vindicate himself 
to their lordships. It seemed that he stood 
before their lordships charged with having 
used his best endeavours to stop the pro¬ 
gress of blasphemy and sedition. To^hat 
charge he pleaded guilty; and while he 
lived he should be prdud to have sucli a 
charge brought against him. In that re¬ 
port which was laid before the House at 
the beginning of theSesaiori, a report which 
had been attacked but not shaken, notice 
was taken of the unremitting activity wliich 
had been ernployed throughout the king-J 
dom in circulating, to an unpreced*cnted 
extent,at the lowest priced, or gratuitously, 
publications of the niost seditious and in- 
flantniatory marked with a pe¬ 

culiar character of irr6ligion and blas¬ 
phemy; and tei^i'ng t^'Jinly to overturn, 
the existing form of gert^^timent and'or¬ 
der of society, to root those prin¬ 
ciples upon which aloUe^ tiify government 
or any' society calf be supported. When 
he concurred in 'that> statement, he knetV 
it to be truth; but what• he the^knew, 
he bad tfnee seee confirmed With ten 
tiiuj^tlhe'fbrce. He knew that efForta* 
uii{Wii411elcd nlade to cairy Intp 


every village and cottage in'the'tp 
turfng districts tlie poisod of thesi?’ 
ditious and blasphemous doptrinesi.,^ SSj 
had himself seen ihc‘effects 
niciOus doctrines on somo 
guided men ; and had heard fropi 01 
them, while under examination, tl^e 
confession, that it was the influence 
this poison' that had taken them 
from their regular duties: that up to 
time of their being assailed with tliScsg' 
publications, they had been indu'slri6oii^ 
and well-affected members of society; but! 
that tkcj and hundreds of their u»fortu-^ 
Date neighbours, had been corrupted >5y' 
the insinious pfiticiples disseminated by, 
these itinerant hawkers of seditions 
blospliemy. Never was there a period 
when blasphemy w^as so completely 
listed in the service of sedition. Agreatei 
number" of persons could read now, 
at any former period; they were better 
informed; they were collected more' Jp 
large bodies, especially in manufacturing 
towns; tlnfrc were also, he was sorrj to 
say, more ale-houses. Besides, those 
publications were very cheap, almost gra¬ 
tuitous; and the seditious and bins- 
pliemous dealers in them w’ci*e itinerant, 
in* order to disseminate their mischievous' 
w^ares more widely. Such being the cas^,. 
the niagistratds became alarmed, and ap-- 
plied to him for instrudtldhs. In OPnseV' 
quertcc of such application, he asked tiiej 
opinion of the law officers of the Crowq^ 
as to tho best method of checking tpe, 
progress of this dreadful evil. PerliapaiL' 
the noble* earl would say that he ourat 
not to have taken any such opinion 
the House would,«lic trusted, think differV 
entJy. The noble earl would say, tha^^ 
the procccdin^'should have been by in¬ 
dictment ; but let the House, before 
sanctioned such a proposition, cbhsid.dr' 
what the state of^ the country was, anc},' 
still is. What had been the answer oj^, 
some of\hesc itinerant venders of pdiibb,, 
when they were told that' their‘ttaffip, 
was illegal ? They said, << We knoW thal^' 
we ar^ meting illegally, but you cannblT- 
touch^ us till the quarter sessiWii/'' 
the mean time they could'goonin thgiC^ 
shameful -trade, adding oflbncc to offenc^jl^^ 
and with increased momebtum propag^jf^, 
the mischief up'to ibe very moment'^*’ 
trial;' and then, perhaps, abscond 
another qudrter. • All thb, however^W| 
was aware, could not make 
whicb W48 not'law before it 
,thi'‘nece«rit^’''of' tigofobs 
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pro^iogfih^ pi»blio peaco.aad safety. 

lyai. ready ai[0)y. idt that he had 
d 0 aa«j,#nd would take mpou biuisdf all 
ippiQSMibiiiry for his acUi be the conser 
wliat they mighiu lie i'elt con- 
ihat l)e had eodeavoureil to serve 
^cojiiutry, and he was liappy to know 
Ills efiorts had not been unsuccessful. 
Bishop of Chester said, ho had 
given any opinion as to the pro- 
jgl^y or impropriety of the conduct of 
magistrates towards Mi. Wright, but 
merely related what he had heard-* 
^aisiel/i that he had impugned a fuiida- 
latanfal doctrine of Christianity.^ 

. Bari 6Ve^ begged leav6 to detain the 
Jj^use with’ a few observations. .First, ns 
U3^ whut had fallen from tiie rev. prelate, 
he hai never stated the case otherwise 
tlmii as it was now stated by him, lie 
had merely drawn an argument froS(^ it as 
to. the .difficulty which must occur in de- 
Oidmjr ^1^1 w'hnt is not libel; and 

had inferred, from the representation 
asado Py the rev. prelate, that 4 )rejudicc, 
puasioo, hsbiti interest, might occasionally 
mfiucnce the decision of the magistrates, 
when it appeared that a man had been 
hojd to bail for opinions not only common 
10 ^ Unitarian Chi netians, but 0 ven to dis- 
Ib^uished prelates, as tlie rev. prelate 
knew, Crusted that he s^hould be 

acquitted of any oven unintentional mis- 
iPfpreseotation. He now resumed the 


Sari Grey^s Sfoiton respecting f^5i3 

maiQ 4iacu4di0n. }fhe^U4 

strong Q{>!nioa oh bringing forward hlf 
motion^iC aAer a long investigation! po 
had arrived at,a conviction of tiie coryeeJtt 
ness of his views, that opinion and thai 
conviction had been iu no degree shaki»d 
by what lie had heard that night. 
he caaic down to the nouie, he folt of 
course considerable drstru^jt hs to the cor-« 
rcctuess of his opinions, knowing that he 
was to be opposed by the highest legal 
authorities; but having listened to the 
noble and learned lords with the utmost 
attention, and with a sincere desire of 
conviction, he must say that all that fdl 
from them rather strengthened than 
weakened his own opinions; for he hget 
never in liis life licard an}^ thing more je¬ 
june and unsatisfactory than the argu* 
meiits of tlmse learned lords. He called 
I for law, and th/y gave him authority ; he 
I called for deliberate discussion, and they 
j had given him bare assertions. The}’ had 
served Iiiin as Fah^taft’ was served, who 
asked for si-'f yards of satin, and was culled 
upon for rijcLirii}'. Here the noble carl 
restated the^princij|)al grounds of Ifis legal 
argument, i(nd insisteil that the authorities 
of Halo, Holt, and Hawkins, hud not been 
in the slightest degree shaken by the 
noble and learned lords. 'I he opiinou of 
lord Holt, indeed, one of the nio>t impor¬ 
tant, had been totally unnotici d. it was 
curious that all these authorities which 


* Lord Sidmouth having, on the l^th 
Cif April, luid the Ciitular Letter on the 
iiible of the House uF Lords, lord Holland 
.look occasion to ol^crve, that since the 
passing of the jSeditioiA Meeting net, a 
person had been molested ipr preaching in 
a clwpel or meeting-house’, .such doctrines 
lita persona of his rehgious persuasion 
Ihoiighc it their duty to teach, and which 
had been permitted to teach for 30, 
'40j or oO years past. Tins trtyiaactiou 
‘ taken plate at Liverpool. It might, 
feed, be salt!, that it would probably 
&V0 happened tiiough this circular letter 
been published : yet tife person 
alUulcd had been held to bull; 
lease warranted a strong suspi- 
4Kii>a th|j|t4hc'circular m questioft was the 
cause of>'tihe proceeding He did not 
luean to say that the noble secretary, or 
,0ny of the persons concerned, were to 
blame ; but it was a nn^tyr of very great 
importance that the subject sJiould be dis- 
cusW; ami that, in order to bring before 
tlie House the recpiisite inforo^^ion for 


ihnt discussion, the case and opinion 
should be laid on the tabic. The person 
who had been molested in the manner he 
had stated was an Unitarian preacher, Mr. 
Wright, of Liverpool.” In reply to which, 
the bishop of Chester (Dr. Law) observed, 
that it was not in consequence of preach¬ 
ing lAfitarian doctrines that Mr. Wrighc 
had met with any interruption or niolc&tn- 
•tion. He had been charged on oatl), by 
a mostorespcctable gentleman, a merchant 
of Liverpool, with having preached, that 
the notion of the immortality of the 4ioul 
was a mere delusion^ and that the idea of 
a future state absurdity. This was 
tho reason thistjr^r«;Wn^)t bgd been nro- 
coeded with In ,;£^0 manner mentioned by 
the noble fo]^.^^«^Lord Holland repbea, 
that the doctrines menffoned by the r^ht 
reverend prelate were such as one. would 
I scarcely have expected to hear ftroni a 
pulpit: but it was not. to the jdoctrines 
I that be referred* but to tti|i 
I in which the iiuJividiud hod l^o^ 

cceded with 
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made for his argumenti bad been.assumed 
by the noble and teamed lords da tnakfng 
fb|r them; and One of them bad even ! 
askedi with a sort of sneer, whether the 
opinlonft of siich grave and reheraUe I 
meO .were to be set aside by mpdem I 
lathers of ten or fifteen years standing ? 
The persona whom be had consulted were 
not tyros in their profession, but men of 
long established and tried reputation; 
nor could he' understand the sarcasm of 
the noble and learned lord, unless it bad 
a covert allusion to the nevr solicitor-ge- 
lietal, who hud been promoted to liis 
office after a shorter experience in his ^o- 
fession than any man before him. The 
learned lord , had quoted a great ^mnny 
eases of persons held to bail, and had 
* asked, with an air of triumph, were not 
these precedents of the legality of such 
proceedings i The learned lords cases 
went for nothing. Were his cases of 
recognizance sanctioned by the practice 
of attornies-general, so were general war- 1 
rants. Were they defended in parliament, 
so were general warrants. *Wa3 it not | 
known that secretaries of sMe and at¬ 
tornies-general had declared general war¬ 
rants to be legal I And yetf when they 
came before a court of law, they were by 
the judges unanimously declared to be 
illegal. So in this case he would say, 
they ought not to abide by the opinions 
of the legal servants of the Crown; but 
they ought to look to the solemn decisions 
of judges delivered in court after de¬ 
liberate discussion. Such decisions he 
had produced in favour of bis argument, 
while nothing but vague assertion had been j 
produced on the other side* And here he | 
must protest against quoting edi decisive 
authority the opinions of the paid officers i 
of the Crown. He meant no disrespect | 
in using that term, he used it merely to 
describe that situation which should make 
their opinions be regarded with a oonsti-^, 
tutional suspicion.-—He now came to the 
speech of the noble secretary of state, who, 
with a tone of great self Satisfaction, had 
taken to himSolftbecredit of stopping the 
progress of bla^h^y sedition. He 
su{q) 08 ed that hobtemw'on hit (lord 
Grey’s) aide of the Honsit>0re as little 
fViendly to blaspnemy and Sedition'as the 
noble viscoimt ;N«rt^be question ^^as, 
whether the noble viscount trad not over- 
atepded the bounds of law,.and endanger¬ 
ed the'eofistUutioi^wbichLbe talked ofaav- 
fogf Aa to the feporr iet which he 
greunded his measure^ end ^hicb.be pre* 
(VOL. XXXVI., ' 


tended had been unshaken, if #aa Wflt 
known that that irepdrt bad 
ed in some of its m<Mt mtteriakfa^^' 0m 
had been contradicted by the petWmftW 
highly respectable persons^ A# 
libility of the evidence on ^bieh the , 
viscount had too much trusted, he Wdufil 
refer him to the proceeding at' 
wich sessions, where Mr. Steward AMer^ 
son having, in consequence of tord’Sh^ 
mouth’s Circular, desired the grand 
to pay particular attention to huusea 
for the purposes of seditious meetings, 
grand^jury had unanimously reported, Ibat 
to the* best of their knowledge, nb sadl 
meetings had bpen held.—The noble ear) 
then, in reference to an observation of the 
lord Chancellor, observed, that the alarhi 
and danger in 1794 were certainly greater 
than now; for then the doctrines of thif 
Age of Reason were in full vogue^ Were «up*» 
ported by persona of some eminence, an4 
were countenanced by the progress of the 
French revolution. The nowte visoount, 
indeed, iind given a strange reason tor hh 
belief of l4ie increu-se of danger. He said^ 
that the danger was greater, becausemore 
people read and were better informed than 
formerly. Whatl did he mean to say 
that the Christian religion stood on such 
infirm ground, that it apprehended an 
crease of danger from anmerease of know*' 
ledge ? He was astonislMfd to hear such's^ 
doctrine. Nor was the opipion of the 
learned lord moro correct when be dOUf* 
pared those general directions given on oc^ 
casions of emergency to roagistvatea with 
theofficialinterferenceofthenobleviscouni^ 
To what would this doctrine lead ? Would 
the noble doctor now that he had taken a 
new diploma in Idw proceed from instruct- 
ing the magv.trate8 to instructing the 
judges of the land ? The noble lord look- 
ed alarmed at such a supposition, and yet 
such a course was equally justif^e widi 
the otlier. There was not a jot of 
ence iutprinciple, though there probably 
would be in tho result; for he could easily 
conceive the indignation with wbicfa the 
lord chief justice of the King^s^-bench 
would receive such a letter of directions 
from the * noble viscount, notwithstanding 
hb present argument in tbvour of its le¬ 
gality. The slow process of the Jaw, as it 
had been termOl), had not on former ocea^ 
sions been found injarioos to the stale.' 
There was a sufficient power at presci^te 
check dangerouf libels effectually by 
attomey-geiieraFs tx-officio inforaiaik>n«» 
which tad bi^ri‘u$ed severely emmgft> and 

(rty. 
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which ho cou](I keep sqsp^pded the 
heads of persons, without i)rif)ging them 
fairly to trial, anil in rp^ny pases, not acted 

E , But in the present matter, where had 
the vigilance of the ftttorney-general 

5 11 the time of the danger? Thp noble lord 
ad spoken of some man apprehended, 
who had ascribed all his errors to the pub- 
hcatious complained of; but he looked at 
this description of evidence with suspicion. 
It was the declaration of a man placed at 
the mercy of the government, and who 
might hope to gain favour by making it. 
But (he noble lord seemed to think that 
the pvQ originated in November. If these 
great evils commenced then, why was so 
much time lost by the attorney-general, or 
those who directed him,in the official infor¬ 
mations, or other proceedings ? How hap¬ 
pened it that the circulation of the mis- 
^ chief was so long permitted ? . This ,ap- 
'pearpd to. be an extraordinary omission. 
With respect to blasphemous parodies, he 
thought, in common with others, Aat such 
productions should be restrained^ but by 
tb<rordinary course of justice.^ But this 
disposition to profane parodies had been 
used for certain purposes on former occa- 
ajjons; and improper and profane they 
'were, they were pretended by some to be 
made in supjiort of religion. This was 
pretty well shown in the publication called 
the Anti-Jacobio, which contained a pa- 
rpdy of this description, and which he 
would take the opportunity of reading to 
their lordships:— 

“ Couriers and btars, bcdition^s evening host, 
Tliou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the Rights of man your 
theme, 

Your country libel, and yoiir God blaspheme, 
Or dirt on jirivate worth and^virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Le- 
paux! 

And ye five oilier wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
.Cplendcc, and Southc/, Lloyd, and Lanib,i 
and C.'o. 4 

Tune all your mystic harps to praise LepiiiX! 
Prjestley and VVukeficld.luinible, holy men, 
Giv^ jiraiscs to his name willi tongue and pen ? 
Thelwall, and ye that lecture as yo'go, 

for*your pains, get pelted, pniise J^ppaux! 
Praise him, each Jacobin, nr I'ool, or knave, 
And ^ your cropped heads in sign, of worship 
./ ' wavef^^ 

, All creeping creatures, vcndinous.and low, 

Paine, Wifluuns, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Le- 
paMx J , 

and-with —joinM, 

And every other beast after this kind. 

And thou, Leviathan! on ocean's brim 
liugofit of living things, that sleep oBd swim; 
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Thou, in whose nose, by Borke’s gigantic hand. 
The hook was fiVd to drag thee to the land, 

With-, and • in thy train, - - ’ 

And -N—wallowing m the yeasty main,' 
Still as ye snort, and puft, and tipout, and blow, 
111 puffing and m ^poulIIJg, j)i4ise Lepaux 

Now, it appeared that a Mr. Hone was 
proceeded against for publishing some 
blasphemous parody; but he had read one 
of tlie same nature, written, printed, and 
published, some yertrs ago by other peo¬ 
ple, without any notice having been offi¬ 
cially taken of it. He wished to learn 
what the distinction was that *was to be 
made respecting such productions by the 
government and the attorney-general. If 
a pvbli&her was now ^to be proceeded 
against for suen publications, as insulting 
religion and undermining the safety of tl/^j 
state, he trusted that tlie authors of the 
Anti-Jacobin, whether they were in tl)e 
cabinet or in any other place, wouhl also 
be found out, and visited with the penal¬ 
ties of the law. On the whole, he was sa¬ 
tisfied with the view he had taken of the 
subject; ^ npd should certainly take ihu 
sense of th%''r lordships on the question. 

The Ho isc divided; 

Not Coment. 7,> 

Content. 

Majority against the motion —5(5 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• Monda^y Mai/ J 2. 

Army Rstimatps.] The House hav¬ 
ing resolved itself into a Committee nf 
Supply, to which the Army Estimates aiwl 
the Second R(?port from the Finance Com¬ 
mittee were referred, 

Lord Palmcfdon said, that in rising to 
call upon the House to vote the supplies 
for the army for the whole of the year, 
did not feci himself bound to follow the 
arrangement which had been hitherto 
usual in describing the different classes of 
bree which it was proposed to maintain. 
He should therefore, thinking it the most 
consenant and perspicuous mode, divide 
the whole of the establishment for which 
he now intended to calLupon the House 
to provide, ihto four classes. Under tho 
irst class, he included I the whole active 
military force employctF within the king¬ 
dom, that was to SAy, the regiments of the 
line, staffs the volunteers and yeoman¬ 
ry, Bnci the public offices. Under the se¬ 
cond £lass ho incliide^the actii>e force em- 
)]oyed out of the kingdom, including the 
roopsiUiFraneeandin India. Thethirdcloss 
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comprehended thet:description ^ho ,wcr< would be a reduction in the amount 

remunerated for past services^ such asth< supplies for this )reav to the 

Iialf-oay> Chelsea pensioners, &c. The 1,800,000/. Whether the extent' 
fourtii class was composed of (hat part oi reduction would give satisfactidh 
the establishment which it was intended to he would not .venture lo say; biH at leWI 
reduce in the course of the present ydar he was sure that to a majority ^ oP rh%f 
but for which Some supply would be re, House it would appear satisfactory*At' 
cjuired, a» the reduction was not yet com least it showed, that in theinterva'I 
jdeted* ^ The labours of the finance coiii< the last session of parliament and the 
mittce made Jt .unnecessary for him to sent, his majesty’s ministers had not^bWjd 
trespass at such length on the time of th inattentive to the sufferings of the itkfOd| 
House as ho might otherwise iiave felt but had lent all Iheir efforts to mnice'sdm 
himself bound to do. The general anc reductions in the military establi^hmei^t . 
comprehensive statement in tJic Second as would materially reduce the public 
Report of that codimittee would enable pcpdithre, and thus not only soi>ih the 
gentlemen to satisfy tliemselves on many feelings, but alleviate the distresses the 
points. To the comparative statement in people, lleducfions such as those which 
tlie^fiih and 27th*page8 of that Uepuvt be he had mentioned could not be easily or 
•particularly referred. It would thereby quickly inade. It was not a glance of iKd 
seen that on the total amount of force for eye, or a stroke of the pen, tnalt was Bttffi* 
this year, as compared with that for the cient lo effect them. When 'ttoruMdi 
preceding year, there wasxi diminution of and extbnt of our military esiabff&hmOhla 
1,7138,49Ci/. 13ut in that statement was was considered; when it was reihOiififberCd 
included a charge of 57,180/., for the dis- that they were scattered through out''set- 
embodied militia, which he did not take tlements*in every quartet of the 'Wdrid^ 
into the account in what he hud now to if would he allowed that it required^ thd 
submit to Uie committee. TlVfe vvould, most laborious and palicrit eXatntnafidrt 
therefore, by making an allowAge for this, on the part Of his majesty’s govern^ 
be on the whole force of tiJs year, as men t to enable them to submit lotlie Honxn, 
compared witluhe last, a decrease amount- he reduction^ which he hod mentioned; 
ing in round numbers to 1,800,000/. By Let it only he Considered what had bectl 
referring to the ^/8rd page of the same re- lone since the latter end of the year f8H 

port It would be found, tak’ftig the more the earliest n^oment wbeb it was possibly 

narrow view, and taking only lliat part of o commence the work Cf Vetfenchment) 

tJie army which was an actual'Charge on inJ the beginning of the present. Th*' 

the revenue of the country, that there was otal amount of our military force which 

a.diriiinuUon in the number of men for the ad been disbanded within that time w<is 

service of this year as compared with the tl2i,79’ht including the militia. Exclu- 
preceding, of 35,890, rank and fil^, or ively of the militia, the numbers wfene 

(including officers), In addition 39,239. Resides these general reduc" 

to this, however, he had to state to the ions, tlie government had not been inat- 

cornnuttee, that orders had been recently entive to the principles of economy, 

sent to the Mediterranean for the return vherever the inlterests of the service would 

of the '2(id battalion of the Hth regiment, drnit of their application. In the cavalry 

vvlncli ivaS' t^ be reduced as soon as it ach troop had been reduced frooi* 75 to 

rcadied.tlns country* Taking the n^duc-a J5 in men, and to 35 in the number of 
tion.of that battalion into account, there horses. ^Tlie eftec*t of that arrangement 
would be a reductiopqn (;his branch of the was, that a reduction ol 2,600 nieri had 
forcq,of 86,000 rank,and file, or 4-2,000, in- taken place, making a saving in expense 
eluding officers an|l men,, qorapared with of 79,000/* In the foqt-guards consider- 
the nutnhors ;la<!t yfiW* If the ag- able reductions had also taken place. In 
gregate of the i^lUaiy the miscellaneous charges a reduction of 

eluding Ui* foix*®' in talen, 337,000/. had been made, and a reduction 

and aLiowanpe ww made.for U}e ^nd bat- of 60,000/. in the levy money. In the 
taliQo of the HthVofwentof foot^ noy on recruiting estuklishmenis eight depots 
their way homo tal>o reduced, tborc was, were reduced, and six districts, 
on tjio whole, a reduction of 55,31? Vdqk this country and two in Ireland. Rw 
and filoii QT, 61,910 including, officers, from detachment paymasters were also reduced# 
the of Uie mice last yean By this" By these and some minor reducOon^ ^ a 

reduction, in the number of nien^ there | saving in the recruiting service mono bW 
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bcx^Q to tliQ amaurit, of 131,000/. 

Jn tho.st^F, at lionie and abroad, a dinii* 
nution^of fXVlSti/. had .takea place, as 
comp^cd with the votc9, of last year, 
Tvkq hpadred and fifty^seven staff oincers 
had, bfsen reduced. In the public depart- 
n^eots, the legist rcdmitioo that had taken 
ptace^ was in the office of the commander- 
in*chief^ being not more than 20,000/. 
\Vitp.} regard to that office he might 
ot>^rve, that a new source of increased 
Imtiipeas hstd originated from the very 
li^Ot^iona that had taken place. The 
iimnjber. of officers who were reduced upon 
Hal^ pay^ .but who still liopcd to return to 
active service, caused an infinite variety of 
Implications to be made to the commander- 
ip-ehi|ef, stating their past serviceB, and 
founding upon them their claims to future 
eiinploy^tpent. ■ He was sure the House 
would sympathise with what he might fall 
tlie diltreeses of many of those most de¬ 
serving ipdividual^j nnd would not wish to 
(fj^privio the commander-in-ciiief of the 
xpeans of, at least anbwering their appli- 
l^tioi>8, by which they would bb satisfied, 
|hat though their solicitations could not 
be iqiuiediately granted, they were not 
■wjioliy overlooked. In the pay-office also, 
jthe business had necessarily increased. 
The noble lord next went into a statement 
of the labours of his ow n office, and ob- 
^rved that they had been materially 
apgp^entcd, partly from the diflusion of 
education, for he received each week 
from 900 to 1,000 letters, from persons of 
ith^dpwe^t rank in life, containing inquiries 
^ftcr private soldiers, whether^ alive or 
(Ipad, if, dead what effects they died pos- 
SfSsed of, d'c. He knew it was difficult, 
by any specilic proof to show the exact 
amount of duty which.lany particular 
office demanded; but when he mentioned 
during the year ending the 31st of 
, Jia$^t iVlprch, letters bad been sent off from 
,bi» office amounting to 105,9^, he appre- 
.bgpded the HoubC would not i^onsider 

f |iat tho labour was trlHing. He had, 
^fireycr, effected some reductions, rather 
J^.apticipation of less business ^than in 
of its actual diminution. In 
^q^,;a4jiotunt-gencrurs office there was a‘ 

• and in the coipmissary- 

In medicines and hos- 
ex{|(@p,ses there wassi dmiinution of 
33 ,in the volunteer cstablihliments 
jthere wa^a.dintinution of 3447/* as com- 
pirp 4 with the, votes of" lust year.—With 
respect ,to the tropps in France, the House 
awofe, thaj llbe wte for tl^at seprice 


was taken^ upon the 

suggestion .of an* noo. gentleman.opposUet 
but no. part of the charge would aetqally • 
fall upon the public.« in the ebargea jn^r 
curred for the maintcoance of the miUtafy 
college, a diminution, to the amount, of! 
5,664^ bad taken place. The gallant 
general at the head of that establishment, 
was the first to set an example >of redact 
tion. When the list of salaries, &c. was 
submitted to him for liis opinion, as to the 
utmost practicable retrenchment he imme« 
diately drew his pen through the oOO/^ 
per annum allowed him for table money# 
Such an act of disinterestedness was highly 
honourable to that gallant officer, but 
coyld«eurprise no one. acquainted with his 
character [hear, hear!]. He accompa^' 
nfed it, however, with the remark, tnat 
though his private means enabled him to 
to make the siy^rifice, it would be unjust 
to expect the same from any successor 
not possessing those means; as it would 
be impossible for a person filling that high 
station, to /iinintain it with due dignity 
and eifeeb^^^without such an allowance for 
his tabic ^][)eoscs. With respect to the 
army pay wnd attached allowances of 
general officers, an arrangement had been 
concluded upon that subject pursuant to 
the recommendation of the finance com¬ 
mittee. The estimate of this year, for 
foreign corps, was less than the votes of 
last year by 237,000/. In widows pensions 
there had been, from obvious causes, an 
increase of 5,085/. In the royal military 
asylum there was a diminution this year of 
6,951/. In the compassionate list, allow- 
ancGSHDf his majesty’s bounty, and pensions 
to officers for wounds, there was an appa¬ 
rent iocreose pf 99,000/; but in reality, 
the increase did not amount to more tlian 
9,000/. He would take that opportunity 
of stating what it was the intention of 
government.to adopt with.regard to pen- 
;sions* granted to wounded or disobled 
officers, in copsequence. .of the recom¬ 
mendation of the committee. According 
to tbj present arrangement, the pension 
increased inproppirtion asithe rank of the 
officer cas^. where it was 

granted wounds, the loss of a 

limb, &c# the ^uuds were not 

so. severe, ihc .ratq of reasion xeidained 
fixed according tp tfilf Original rank* In 
future, bo,wever,a]Fpeosions so bestowed, 
would continue a^ordiug to^ the rank ui 
which, Qie wound wao. receive^*' In tlie 
local militia there was ,a diminution qf 
expense apdounting to. 70 > 500 /#; but in 
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th^stiperannuatton^aHowakices tbare had 
bo^n an increase Df ?y602/a In the ok** 
chequer fees there was a diminution of 
92>86d^. the necessary consequence of the 
general reduction wliich had taken fiiaOe 
n% the Aggregate amount of the votes pro-- 
posed» Tlie wliole amount for the service 
of die present year was 5,682,818/, 9^* 7f/- 
put of that %8SH,OOOl» had* arisen from I 
services wh^dly unconnected with the I 
actual diarges for the efthetive military 
force* They belonged to past services, so 
that the rqal charge for the armyproposed 
to be maintained was scarcely more than 
8,791,000/, Now, when they considjLTed j 
wiiat had been the charge for our military 
establishments imfbrmer periods, whenjhe 
, fmy of the soldier, and all the various 
allowances were double their present rafe, 
such a sum could not fairly be regarded 
as excessive, considering the extensive 
range of our colonial possessions. He 
should say nothing more at present, but 
merely move the first Resolution, That 
a number of hnd forces n^t exceeding 
121,08.5 men (including thqi^ibrces sta¬ 
tioned in France), and alsd^i 1.5,585 men 
proposed to be di''banded, an A 1,863 men 
proposed to be tr;msferred to the Indian 
establidiment in the year 1817; but ex¬ 
clusive of the men belonging to the regi¬ 
ments now employed in jhe territorial j 
possessmns of the East India Company, or I 
ordered from thence to Great Britain, 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers included, be maintained for the ser¬ 
vice of the United Kingdom of Great 
Biitain and Ireland, from the 25th of 
June 1817, to the 24th of December fol¬ 
lowing.” 

Mr. Cahrnft thought the force proposed 
mut h too large for the circum^itances of 
the country* With respect to <he Report 
of the finance committee, as he did not 
become a member of that committee until 
after the Second Report wat drawn \ip, h& 
did not hold himself responsible for any 
part of that Report; land he could not help 
observing, as to that Report, that it was 
veiy extraordinary (hftt estoblishmetits 
should be voU'd, or 4heir amofint deter¬ 
mined, before the statembtit of iM pro¬ 
bable income Of the yemf was laid before 
the House* Iol[17l92, all the services now 
to be performed;^ were performed by 
40,000 less than tito number nOWtrettmred 
excluding the force 4o France* He did 
not taean to sny that the'^esiablfinment of 
1*792^11788 capable of the sbt- 

>ices required* BiH ministers^ were 


at least bound VO allow 
prodigious an inci^se. With 
the colonies, he could nOt help ohsefvft^gfji'^ 
with satisfaction, that the numbers tslllh# 
completely with those he huilself hdd, 
proposed os sulficiont last year; thSodglV 
be was then told that no reduction ediutf 
be made* in more than five or siw4A-« 
stances the present lumbers tallied 
whathe Imd then proposed; so that miffiji* 
ters had adopted the opinions of himself anti 
his friends; but, on this occasion, he 
say, they were a full year in arrearof theft* 
duty,«s they] ought to have made, tWd 
very deductions a year ago* No doub^ 
next year they ^would find, that what they 
think impossible now, can be done then'. 
For the considerable redoctiobs that hdef 
already been made, the country was, in 
hii opinion, indebted to the firtnneaa of 
the House in reiusing the income tax; 
and the war malt tax, and ohO to the 
debates on the army establikhttient. If it 
had not,been for the discussions that had 
taken pljco, though apparently dhrC^ 
garded at the time, he was conVinced^hkt 
we should not have seen the reduced esta¬ 
blishments of the present day, but Which 
as taken altogether at HO.OOO'meti, be 
still thought too high, llic gentfeirjbd 
opposite ought to explain why this force 
is necessary.^ There were 17,000 yeo« 
manry cavalry in addition to this largp 
force, merely for the service Of Grm 
Britain* In 1792 a force of 12,000 men 
was found amply sufficient. UOw can)e 
it that the country was in so different k 
state nov^ as to requiie such an addition^ 
It was known that the grievances of the 
people arose very much from the burthens 
of taxation; and if this amount of forCe 
was to be kept-up, it must be seeu that ft 
would be impossible to diminish thete 
burthens. Now, if gentlemen tbougl^t 
that a large military establishment was 
bcttCT than to relieve the public frotti their 
burthefis, he must beg leave to say that 
he totally differed from them. Behevihg> 
however, that still farther reductions were 
in progress, he should not go into minute 
details at present; but theie were one or 
two topics which he could not help touch¬ 
ing on.* The first was, the subject^of 
foreign half-pay* Many foreign offleCia 
who receivefd ffilf-pay were now in Fftmo* 
ver Oft full pay and in actual service, 
thought this ft most improvident regulkmildi 
dnd one whid!) ought to be corrdtftdfi* 
Another topic, was the half-pay^ officers 
reduced befote the 24th of Jtlbb, 1914. 


1 
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T/iijir case extremely hard, aa being 
Innitcd to t!ic old rates’ of half-pay ; 'and 
thus a jiariiality or preference ^-as shown 
Id’ fbreign officers who had served in our 
It did not appear to him that the 
lieductlons had been sufficiently cxtcn>ive 
if! the public departments connected wdth 
the army. He did nbt think tiiut of the 
dommandcr-in-chiof likely to be suffi- 
ciedily reduced; but he would press upon 
mlhistcis the Necessity of reducing every 
dft^rliricnt, to the lowest possible rate that 
all compatible with the business they 
hdxl'to'Jran^aci, If he saw any cTiaivce of 
beldir supnorted, he would move for a 
edrztstderabic reduction ii> the present 
catabiisliod force. Ho hoped the noble 
Ibrd wduld yet give some explanation of 
the necessity of maintaining so large a 
fdree. 

" •Mr, LyiteUon recommended strongly {o 
the attention of his majesty’s government, 
the propriety of relieving the nuraeit)ijs 
cito of half-pay officers from tlic^ohliga- 
tt6h of the affidavit, by which they were 
unabte to receive half-jia}^ and at the same 
tihiO hold any civil or otlier military 
allowance. There might have been some 
reason foimcrlri hut its injustice at present 
w'as not only obvious, but bore with great 
O^erity on that valuable class. A trifling 
additicn to their incoine by the holding of 
a siitiall office to’the amount of 50/. or 
100/. a year, would have the effect ■ of 
rescuing many of them from penury, and 
could not increase the burthens of the 
cbiintry. 

General Wnlmle thought the establish¬ 
ment for the colonics too high, particularly 
when he compared the number of trooj>s 
maintained in Jamaica and the other West 
India islands in 1792 and aP the present 
period. 

‘Mr. XVarre animodverted on the utme- 
d&Biwry increase of the life-guards and 
troops employed oflly for splendour 
cfod parade. The Blaft* of the colorfics lie 
Hkcmse thought too expcMisive. In 1792 
Ihd'charges for the staff in Jamaica was 
rthljr in tlie present cstiinatQS they 

tffifranted'to 4,816/. The total charge for 
tbn'Kinff appointments of the colonies in 
17,000/., now it was 74,000/. 
Hd%llbw^d th^i we had made great addi- 
colonies, but^our establish^ 
ibi^ttWefcdisproportioned to the augmdtt- 
tUtion of 6tjr empire. W^b respect to the 
Cdmpaesionate List Fund, so well'applied 
in diffusing to sueb. a number of 
chumatits.^e wae disposed to think that 
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the noble lord, in taking 3,000/. for future 
demand^, 'might have extended the grantr 
Lord Palmerston Was surprised that the 
hon. gentleman who Sjjioke first did not 
give rtiinisters soniC^ credit for reducing' 
tile establishtOents to their present scale, 
especially as he seemed to think that they' 
had proceeded on Ills recommendation, 

I The lion, gentleman had obj.ectcd to the 
half-pay given to foreign corpus, who might 
still be employed hi another service on 
full pay; but foreign troops employed in 
our pay, when disbanded, could not be 
called back like our own half-pay olficers. 
They, enjoyed their half-pay rather as a 
reward for past services than as a retaining 
fee fortfuturc. With regard to pi ohibiting 
half-pay officers fiom enjoying other placca*^ 
of tnioiument« he would sny nothing at 
present, but that the government would 
take the snhjecjo into consideration. In 
the mean time, lie dul not think the regu* 
lation so groundless as it had been staled* 
The establishment of the life-guauls and 
blues was cpmplained of as being too 
high; if to be kept up at ail, 

they must bi^kept up in a state of effici¬ 
ency. Inriaftces bad occurred sinco the 
meeting of parliament in which they had 
been extremely useful. M ith regard to 
the increase of the colonial staff, it might 
be explained fiom the change of system 
that of late had taken place, laihcr than 
fiom any extravagance on the pait of go¬ 
vernment. The addition to the charge 
for the compassionate list would be suffi¬ 
cient, though lie allowed the full merits of 
this estabh^lniicnt. 

Sir /?. Fertrusaon rose to call the atten¬ 
tion of government to the subject of the 
relief of troops in the West Indies. lie 
allowed that much good had resulted from 
I the sysjem already acted upon, of relieving 
whole regiments or companies .it once, and 
not detaining them, as formerly, in one 
place, filling up their casualties by draught^* 
irig from other regiments* The contrary 
custom had for a long time prcvailtxh* He 
knew of four companies of > the tlrtlllery, 
corps who had remained iii Jamaicaf the 
first 21 ^ end another 15 

years;’ TheyVeSfit out without the hope 
of returning. They soffitreduoder the most 
overwhelming*despair; th^ viewed them- 
seWei^ as victiirts* ef^dcstniotbn^ arid in 
cortsequepce irfurrondered . themsdves^. up* 
to every kind of irregularity and debauch-* 
cry: thiff crimes ihipr^ed with their 
miseries, aud ihsir ptinishments with their 
crimes. Tbeir patusbihent&>wcro greater 
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than those of any other troops. ^ Thank 
OoJ, the Jisciphne of our army had iin- 
prOve<^ and the necessity of punishment 
bad of late diminiDhed; hut there coeld be 
no d^eipliner and puniabnient would fail 
of producing any effect, where the «itiia<^ 
tioo of the persons was hopeless, and 
where reformation or good conduct could 
bo of no avail. iSuch was the situation of 
•the Iroop&io.whom he alluded. At Fort 
Charles, in .Jamaica, surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, and on one side by n 
the garrison was in such .a state of 
insubordi/iation, that 300 men received 
54.000 laabcs in the course of two years.' 
The necessity for this arose from despair, 
llelieve the troons at regular and stated 
intervals; let them enjoy the certaftity 
® that they would not be required to spend 
all til eir lives in an unhealthy climate, and 
discipline W'ouid producejhe same effects 
there ns at home. Instead of this, the 
men were driven to dcspcratjon by seeing 
their friends fall aiound them, lie was 
sure that thccommandcr-in-chicf, hod this 
service been uiuler him, wou/Jl hove taken 
steps to remedy the evil. were re¬ 

lieved, but were relieved by ^troops who 
had the same dreary prospects before 
them. The terror of being sent to the 
Wc.st Indies was sometimes, he lieard, 
hung over refractory and unmanageable 
individuals. * 

General Phipps thought the gallant ge¬ 
neral should at least have ^iveo some 
notice of his intended attack on his noble 
relation, the master-general of the ord¬ 
nance. With respect to the removal of 
those companies from the West Indies,, he 
assured the House the removal had taken 
place. 

Sir B. Fcrgiaso7i denied that any attack 
on the master-general of the ordnance was 
cither made or intended. The facts were 
only stated 1 with a reference to future at¬ 
tention. l"hey could not apply to tinb 
present master-general, as they adverted 
to the proceedings of years past, 'when 
his noble relation had no connexion with 
the ordnance, i- ■ v - 

Mr. Ptmsmilfy corncU^VPitb biagallant 
friend, that nothing like aliack wa!| intend¬ 
ed ; It was the system thi|i<yt4^Veprobated; 
and surely twenty^seveiJk^yilW W a Jong 
period for the Qontin>i«(!acei itrf* sudb an 
abuse withoat any check until tbf i^rQaent 
time. , 

Lord Nngeni that, after ^hat had 
already passed, it was with the deepest 
and most unafiected pab (arising froni. 
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circumstances immaterial 
House]), that he felt himself paljcdesp^ 
to vindicate his vote. He should do 
a very few words indeed.—ttut not, 
able to discover any difterenpo *wiiatgv|^ 
in the principle of the establishment tipw 
proposed, and very little indeed ,io 
amount of it from the e8tabtisbmci}tol^]asl$ 
year, against which he had cordiaUy^ 
strenuously voted, he could not but giiY^ 
his firm and decided opposition to the .rC** 
commendation of the noble lord...... 

noble lord liad said, that these 
I have J)ecn reduced to the lowest possible 
scale consistent with .the piibiic 'safety. 
He trusted the/ioblc lord would .not 
pose that ho meant it in any way offeh^ively, 
or disrespectfully to him, he, said 
he could not trust that 
could not trust that assurance, beca^^^ 
the 9atpe assuranpQ had been^ last year 
givcoi on the same subject, ,and,trogi tboi 
same quarter,—an assurance whigh, ppt ^ 
fortnight after it was made, was abandafp^, 
aiul ilir{)roved by the very persona wW, 
made it. • The estimates, wiuch had fce^jn 
then recommended as being, reduced ^ to 
the lowest possible scale consistent with 
the public safety, were aftcrwm’ds with¬ 
drawn from the committee to be rcduc^U|. 
were reduced, were again, brought for^^ 
ward, and yet these reduced estimateSj^.^ki 
their second shape, me^ with precisely 
same support, and were still reconmiende^, 
as of the precise amount in every way c^r. 
culated to provide for the public safety. 
It was for this reason he could not, on this 
point trust the assurance of the noble 
lord. The expense of the proposed peaco 
establishment, appeared to him the last 
and lowest ground on which suqh a pro¬ 
position could.be opposed. Intle^ed, he 
was far from thinking that the patronage 
and uiiluence, great, enormous^; though 
they bo, thereby thrown into the ,handyt of 
the government, •and perpetuate^} fprnied 
by uuysmeana the head and front of the 
obji'ctions, one naturally feels to a peace 
urniy of so tremendous an anionqt- Fpr 
luy own part, said the noble lord, 1 own 
that 1 fear, iirst and mainly, (be actufd 
armed force of 120,(XXI soldiers in time of? 
peace, ip the pay of the king, and at thQ 
disposal of an adniinistratipii, who5e.,«MH 
lives I djstru^ and wh^ nripciplefii^t 
«hQvo,unifbfinly disclaimed. This 
fear, conaidi^Ably inc» eased certaia^ 3 f^^Jbf^ 
the by dint of an 

rupted waf. of twenty-five years^. tba 
‘ence of ct large array ia not only ^rquoncilpd 
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and rendered familiar to our habUStbut Is, the Home aa not to have heard whet iraa 
by reason of the number of commissions said on the subject of the coluniol esta-* 
borne in it, identified with the domestic blishments last session, when the necessity 
interests and views of a lar^ majority of of the forces there was clearly made out, 
the families of England. He was aware and acknowledged by the genileiwcn op- 
that to such a pass was public feeling ar- posite. He justified the present colonial 

* rived on this point, that the old fashioned armies, as necessary to preserve tranquil- 
jealousy which our foreiatbers entertained lity* So far from ministers being blamed 
of a standing army in time of peace, is for proposing excessive establishments, he 
now regarded as but little more than the thought they were rather qpen to blame 
t^eme of common place declamation. lie for risking something, in order to satisfy 
was heartily sorry it was so,—but, inas- the geneial cry for economy and retrench- 
iqtiah aa it is so, in so much did be tliink ment. The lion, baronet seemed not to 
it ib^ bounden duty of every ma^j who be aware that the 140,000 meh included 
feels tightly and jealously for our free the large garrisons ibr India, 
constitution, and for the general cause of Sir IV. Burroughs observed, that if 
public liberty, to at least remind bis coun- 20,0fj0 effective Europeans were sufficient, 
trymeo of that spirit which once was felt, wilh the native troops, to preserve tlio 
of those doctrines which once were held tranquillity of that immense empire and • 
sacred, to which we owe that constitution population, it was a proof of the mildness 
and that freedom, and, without which, of the govcriini^nt and the attachment of 
they would soon be left altogether naked the inhabitant^ But could as much be 
apu ^fenceless, in the face of their<.most said of tin's country? Were the people 
powerful enemies. He looked to the his- here so attached to the governmont, and 

' lory of the world, and found, in*no coun- could the illustrious personage at tlie head 
tjty\ and in no times, an instance in which of it be said to be enthroned in their 
a free government had ever long survived hearts ? ITlfc|alty and attachment pervaded 
.the introduction of a disproportionately every partVjt the country, where was the 
largo military establishment in time of necessity for such an enormous standing 
peace,*—nay more,-^he found no instance army? He believed that the ungrounded 
.m which a free government had ever been apprehensions of ministers had induced 
finally overthrown, or pqpular freedom them to maintain an army beyond what 
permanently subdued, by any other agency the country' required. He hoped they 
than that of a standing army. These were would see their error, and endeavour to 
bfs opinions, these his sentiments, which, rule by the atVections of the people, and 
whatever pain they might have cost him not by the sword. 

in the expression, he could neither abjure Lord Casilereaek protested against the 
nor disguise. In conformity to them, he mode the hon. baronet had adopted of 
must give, as far as one cordial vote could throwing the gross amount of all the de- 
go, bis decided and eager opposition to scriptions of force together, including 
^ibcseestimates*—[Hear, hear!]. yeomanry, and the army in France, and 

Mr. Cur-wen wished tho House to con- commenting upon them as if they were all 
aider, even supposing there might bo dan- maintained at the expense of England 
ger to the public service in reducing the The gentlemen opposite, he observed, were 
lililitaryestab]ishments,whetberthegreater not disposed to mipeach the estimate.^ 
d^ger would not be found in voting suchtf Certainly the government of India was 
in'force as our financial resources were entitled to all the praise of the bonrharo- 
uigible to support. For his own part, he net; foe a more mild and liberal govern- 
fouhl not take upon himself to decide mem. did not exist* But the people there 
our esublisbments ought were attached to the government;, for they 

4 ^ 1 ^ the fiquicial means of the country bad not been, eojriiopted by the pernicious 
the House. and disorgatiising principle of the French 

• ^ jB^rroughs entered inito a com- revolution.^, > he noble lord referred to 

nwniiotl^of tw amount of troops maintained the diflbrent jfbrces^ and observed that, 
in figir. eolonies iff 17^, contrast- instead of having 140,000 men for Ae 

iog thoEi with the present amount, and British ^empire, wo Iiad only flftOOO^ which 
eontanding that the nqipber now proposed number, though voted by parliament, al- 
wasfar beyond what necessity required. ways .mil abort, of ^ ^ amoufitt With 

Mr. Gmithurn regreugd that the last respect to ilio eoteniid garrisons abroad, 
speaker had been ao. recent a member of they vrern poly h beyond wtm* 
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Vief*et 6 1'n IfpS^ ekcludiir^ <#f'tfi'tf n'ttin* ll>4a cafried rife 
ber nec^ssafr for the rix hev'i^lon^s we j titfrf? Was thie'rae' cotiiieqhw<^P«P’ifte 
lied-acqaired.' Wheii k'was rtj&ehjb^d' 
that (ince 1792 frc had become, poiitr^ed 
of i^ltai the lonfmi Isles', the Cape‘of 
Good Hope, and many other possessfonsi 
the force iet apart for the colohijpa could 


■ not be thought too great. The 6nly point - -... 

I on whidh a question could arise^ |^s on | be vot^ in 1817. to i>crfurm tbos^e'^tibe 
'the nutbber of troops hept up in England fwliich in 1792 it was thought r^^irddf'tio 


flretit big hoWks tFiey h<rd 
ful conquesU df the noBfe 
&re^ ? Wlisitcver might be 
ditionnl force re 5 [uired t<> clefe^W ^ir 
colonial acquisitio’ns, rca^iiif&idd 

be shown vi^hy nearly ^^S )60 i^^sB^ijSId 


and Ireland, Of the men proposed to b.e 
voted for England, when the 3,000 allowed 
for rdief^ were deducted, and .other cir¬ 
cumstances were taken into consideratiqn, 
the number of really effective men \vould 
BOt exceed 16,000. He admitted the 
country must, ig a great measure, «ely on 
•the yeomanry for safety, but these were 
not fitted for every day duty, as they coftld 
not be called out, without putting the in¬ 
dividuals composing it ^0 considerable 
inconvenience, and they could not be 
expected to serve in the docks, or in other 
places where the presence Of troops was 
constantly necessary. The, situation of 
the country was much altered since 1792: 
at that time the country ha^^f abandoned 
all system in its army. Our army bad in 
fact been made since that period* He did 
not mean to say that the British army had 
not always been distinguished for its gal¬ 
lant conduct in the field, but it was since 
1792 that the machine hau been put in | 
motion, such as it now appeared, regulated 
as it was by its illustrious commandcr-in<» 
chief, whose unremitting labours had 
brought it to a state of unexampled per- 
’ faction. The question now was, should 
we have an army, or should we ribt? If 
we had an army, we must have a staff to 
' manage it* The staff' proposed to be kept 
Up, was not at all too gr^V, if, in some in¬ 
stances, it had not been left imperfeyct. 

Mr. Cnicfaji Said, that he would move 
a reduction Of the estimates bn the bring¬ 
ing up of tRe report* ' ^ ^ 

’ Mr. Broiigham contended, that with a 
yeotuto^y forpe in the united ^ kingdom 
mmbuntmg to* 55,000 men,^ the estimates 
‘might btr brougitf they 

Wrere at present. Tn add^iod<i}d, yeo¬ 

manry, rtere werem8£^4i|j^ 2^^ 
and the fbs$€ tmnUatus to i^^ure th'e peace 
—and ^ere not tbertf;ilw4^^for tbe 
flurpose? Must every tbfog^bd dondlhy 
ooldiers?^ WliJ waif the country tc^liw iwj 
that ih# arnqr muMi ddubledir 


the yeomamryandfsdMiera let c^ihediia be resorted to, in 

War thil of «htt ilOcure^theptibKcpeace* Lei SriglUhi^n 

'^umph, |n conai^^henco of whidk they have recourse to' the constitutioa^ of thdUr 
(VOL. XXXVI.J j 


more than 4,400. Was it because 
cipline of our army had been so muph%« 
proved, as he rejoiced to say it Had 
that idoublq the number of v^re lip^ 
cessary to perform a particufspr service 
than were formerly called for f TbC^atftke 
of profound domestic peace In wliich’the 
country wds at present, did 
call made for a, great militirV force/ BefOTO 
the army was* increased he.'tifsl^d "the 
Hpi]Se:to take into their cohsidi^tion tfia 
present'situation of the coutttfy^’with rbs- 
pbet to the dangers to be mirpTi^otled 
from tfye designs of* the disallecfirf. "'He 
would cay upon thO rigfit hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. H* Addfngloti),'in* the 
plenitude of his disposition to feel alarm, 
to point out from an annuaT rc^ster, a 
parliamentary debate, or an oltf fild of 
newspapers, any period at which the cotm- 
try had enjoyed a more perfect Stafe; of 
repose. At <he late assizes at Pomfiret» 
there had notbecn oneprosccatioo for sedi^ 
tioD’. At Manchester, Preston, $nd^L|.« 
verpoo), out of 400 persons brought 
trIcJ, there was but one person trkd^ fbr 
uttering seditious words, and this was 
such a cAse, that the magistrates ebuYd 
only say the accused had spoken fb^shly 
in his cups, and they had ordered film to 
be liberated on his own recognizance/ At 
Norwich, which had been denouhe^ by 
name in one of the reports, an imjutr]^ had 
been made by the grand jury into 
ditious associations there in cxistence^Vi^ 
the result was a \inanimous declaHi^on, 
that nothing of the kind could be (rfkkd* 
There had been no disturbances hi any 
part of the country since those of Spa^fieldis 
and Manchester, and under these eirfeufw- 
sianees he called on the Houso not to 
consent to a military force being kept 
whose numbers Should ttouble that wKich 
was found sufficient in 1792. If tbal'b 
were danger, wfiSch be denied that ' 
was, let additional constables be swtiAi^liC 
<^letthe ^ise-t^iiahis bo calledlSS#® 
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couptry in time of danger^ if they wish to 
prove themselves worthy of such a consti¬ 
tution* , For Ireland, it was said, a smaller 
force could not be kept up than had been 
pi|;pposcd last year, and which it was ad¬ 
mitted on all handa was necessary. He, 
^ipwever, wished to know what bad been 
done, to remove the discontents of Ireland 
aipce that period i He contended, that by 
inaking the proposed concessions in mat- 
of religion, much of the force now 
fieguired for Ireland might be spared. If 
tC concede the Catholic claims would 
trgnqu4Hize that country, it was tO him 
jwhphy incomprehensible, (hat those in the 
a^painietration who hehf this opinion 
ehould court the association and fellowship 
Cf others who opposed it, and suffer them- 
,selves to be triumphed over by those who 
would not be permitted to remain in tlieir 
places twenty-four hours, if they were* in 
tlio same, way to oppose the amount of 
,,the estimates now before the House. 
,^hc8C things were inexplicable /o those 
whp were not versed in political intrigue 
and cabinet an:angements. However, he 
^ sincerely agreed with his noble friend 
^ (lord Nugent), as to the policy of ruling 
iO the hearts of the people rather than 
lording it over them by military forcb; 
and he congratulated him on sentiments 
ns much above oH despotic "Views and illi¬ 
beral prejudices as a truly noble mind was 
above those wbolookedonly to shufiling and 
sneaking after place. 

. Mr. J» P, Grant gave notice of his in¬ 
tention to move for limiting the period of 
these estimates upon the report being 
brought up. 

Tim several resolutions were agreed to. 

. HOUSE OF LORDS. 

^ ‘ Tuesday^ May 13 . 

XinEL Law—Lord SiDMouTii’s Cir- 
fijCULAR.] Lord JLrikiney adverting to the 
^ .^iscussion of the night before on*tiie sub¬ 
ject of the power of justices of the peace 
^.itH/espect to commitments for libel, ob- 
, a^ed, that it was unfit a question of such 
v'magnitude and importance should^emain 
Wipresent state; it was necessary that 
[ whatever it was, on the subject, 

\shouldbe, fully undersipod and settled, 
.^and.on tlikt account it was his intention to 
for a return of the precedents, which 
pX least would establish what the practice 
ltd, been; ^nd he would in, a day or two 
lit, his motion into,a piroper shape.—Ho 
as desirous to Iiave a teturi^ of all the re** 
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cogpizances returned to the court, of 
Kmg’s-bench, and the different quarter 
sessions throughout England which had 
been taken by justices in cases of libel, 
before indictment found; as he could not 
believe that they would prove to be so nu¬ 
merous, as to establish any thing lik;e a 
practice, much less a recognition of the 
law on such an important subject. But rf 
it should turn out that it had^been held or 
considered to be the law, he would never 
rest until it was altered. There had been 
for many years an erroneous opinion re¬ 
garding jurisdiction over libel, till set tO 
rights by the libel act, and since the pas¬ 
sing of that act, which took even from the 
judges the right of dete^’p-iining the crimi¬ 
nality of any writing upon general subject^ 
as*an abstract question of law. It could 
not with any propriety be competent to 
the lower magistrates to exercise such a 
jurisdiction by holding to bail before in¬ 
dictment found. When he first came to 
thebar, the jurisdiction of the judges over 
libel as a matter of law, was considered to 
be so settled that he could hardly obtain 
an audience* regarding it in the courts, but 
he then told lord Mansfield, that he never 
would submit to it, and that he was sure 
he should live to see it altered by the au¬ 
thority of parliament. Now, indeed, that 
he was grown old, he could not be so con¬ 
fident in looking forward to any event 
which might be distant, yet still, he had no 
doubt whatever that in a matter so vital to 
the liberty of the press, the pressure of 
public opinion would be so strong and so 
universal, that the legislature would give 
way \o it, as they had done before when 
the libel bill was passed; as, if any justice 
of the peace might deprive any man of 
his liberty upon his own judgment of the 
quality of what he had written without 
the Opinidn of a grand jury, that statute, 
so jqstly popular, might be c^t into the 
fire, His noble friend upon the woolsack, 
who had not pledged himself to an^ opi¬ 
nion had most truly said on a foirmerhight 
that it did not follotv boosusc Ub^f ^Could 
not be adjudged without the opinion of 
tbciury 83 to libol that tliCreforc a person 
might not, 88 in "other cases, be atrested to 
answer to ^lich k qharge, aiiiid thei^ cer¬ 
tainly wes en obvious distihetion,; but then 
in tlie cases of dther primes their defini- 
tioOs^cre matters of taW for mads^irates to 
judge ^aod generally yciy When** 

ever libels were nqW held to w hot . mat¬ 
ters of law bdr of a fiathre'dnW fit Ju¬ 
ries to decide, dira if the JdtisdIcitiOn toim« 
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prisoKi before io^ictment were still left 
witK the ju^tijces of the p^aco,, people 
might be more vexed and har^sed, end 
be far longer imprisoned, than after a con* 
demm^tiqO of the offehce. It would there¬ 
fore be such an intolerable obstruction to 
the freedom of the press, to allow this ju¬ 
risdiction even if it were at present legal, 
Ahat he would never rest until it was done 
’ away; but iq the mean timei he wished to 
have it clearly ascertained what the law 
was, and witli that view he gave notice, 
that he would move in a very feyv days for 
precedents of tlie description be had men- 
tionedii 

IIOUSEOF COMMONS! t 
Tuesdayi May 13. , 

Forfeited Recognizakces in Ire- 
t.AND.] Mr. Peel rose Jo make his pro¬ 
mised motion relative to tiie shameful neg¬ 
lect that at present prevailed in enforcing 
the payment of fines incurred by persons 
in Ireland, in consequence of the Forfeiture 
of their Recognizances in criminal cases. 
The present system of entreating or en¬ 
forcing such fines, had been settled by 
the act of 1798 of the Irish parliament—n 
period peculiarly unfavouraole to legisla¬ 
tive accuracy or precision. By this act 
the estreats of all fines were ordered to be 
certified to that officer in die exchequer, 
denominated the comptroller of fines and 
estreats, who made a return Hiercof to the 
directors of green wax process. These 
parties were empowered by the said act 
to direct warrants to be issued to the col¬ 
lectors of baronial assessments, empower¬ 
ing them to levy these fines, to assist and 
thereby lighten these assessments.' It was 
perfectly clear to the House, that unless 
persons giving tlieir recognizance to ap¬ 
pear and prosecute criminal offenerfs were, 
in the event, of their non-appi^rance, 
punished by estreating their recognkanccw 
thus forfeited, there must be an end put 
tq ^y expectation that justice in criminal 
idatttrS'would be done in any part of Ire- 
jdpd. The fact |bat nothing was 
more common tlito, |pfprm|fCi"di[^ against 
individuaU to-day, ihjfoUgb-par¬ 
tiality,'inter,est^, or Angltious 

means, of bribing, werp'abao%oped lo-morr 

, TTbe qf csireais 

idunng'ihe lasiaews^ years aiti6ui‘ited to 
wli^b..not;!a Had 

been ; an^. of' sUqh ,ae' bebn 

tne amoi^i'f,' iiwiend/ pf beui^ itp- 
tp‘ease nod, wd the barotdea 


ments, had been pocketed by the coh$ta- 
bles, whose duty it now was tb;:d6Wet 
them, and appropriate one-third to 
selves for the trouble of their collctft^# 
At the assizes for one town^ he bad biSeft 
informed that of 900/. estreatablo 
which might and ought to have beeh'fedt- 
lected, only SCO/, was levied, all df^wftit^ 
had gone into the constable’s podb^t. 
The mode these gentlemen adopted' 
ingenious and rather original. 8upp(wBi& 
that of this 900/. he levied S(X)/. iiiflto 
first instance, he drew the 100/. to wbloh 
he was by law entitled, and then drew tlfe 
remaining 200/. as his poundage the 
600/. still remaining csCreatable^ althou^ 
not collected. Tims, in the sevsfn years 
in which the comptroller of the pipeia 
Ireland, should have received 500 retqffis 
upon estreats, not more* than' twenty 'br 
thirty had been received; alF'of whiMi 
w’ere,*^!!! consequence of the abbVC pfeaS^ 
tices, merely useless forms.' inifie'kifi^s 
county alone, in the course bf tbtl seyqii 
years, Uthough estreats accrued to the 
amount t)f 7,500/., no attempt hadibeea 
made to levy any one recdgnizance. 
Here, then, the Vliole law of forfeitqd 
recognizances had been rendered a dead 
letter. At the assizes for Birr, 1!| in* 
dictments were found, and not more than 
20 came to (rial. The consequence wns, 
the introduction of a system of pbrid^ 
and fraud, disgraceful and prejudicial; (o 
the administration of justice in the cOiki* 
try. The practice was detrimeii|;al to the 
morals of the subject, in particular with 
resjiect uo a practice resorted to, to evade 
the possible enforcement of these estreats. 
The paity thus forfeiting their recogni¬ 
zance came into*court at one assizes, and 
made oath tliqy would take up or fulfil 
their recognizance, and at the next as¬ 
sizes came into court and swore that they 
were in a state of insolvency, and could 
not make good jhe fine. They were by 
this summary mode discharged, tftfd All 
hope of levying the fine vanishe'di-i-His 
intention was, to take the power of Enforc¬ 
ing these fines out of thchabds of the con¬ 
stable and put it into the shertft\ as v/ns 
fhe practice in this counliy, providing,Jat 
the same time, a suitable indemnificatfqa 
to the stieriiF. It was his intention alsd'to’ 
.bring in shortly^inother bill, regulatiii^'tbe 
office of sheriff in Ireland, which hitEem 
,hgd been exposed to great fnconyeniElci@e» 
in codsOquEnce *bf the sheriff of 
sent ycEd: bqing liable to be 
against; for jftie acta of. his 
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and the fc^heriff having ne proptrt* inode of 
obtaining redfe«is against, or controHing 
tho %ub sheriff. Those disabilities and 
inconveniences of the present system, it 
should be liis study to remove by the pro- 
visitMs of the act proposed. 

Sir John Nnvport complimented the 
right hon. gentleman upon the sincerity 
intentions, and’ the correct view he 
had taken of the subject. He considered 
that the evil called aloud on parliament 
for its intei Terence. It was high time the 
power of levying those fines should be 
trcitisf^red from the constable to tha she- 
riftV The result had proved its impolicy, 
and he should give the most hearty co¬ 
operation to the bill proposed. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

IJjVDtTB RElVfISStON OP PuNTSHMENT 

—pEriTiox OF Thomas Gnrppji’Hs,] 
Mr. Bennct said, he held in his hand a 
Petition to‘which he should beg the aUen- 
tiori of the House, and which if ,correct, 
formed a serious charge against jome per- 
&ons*\E;ntrusted with the administration of 
justice. The petitioner, a Mr. Griffiths, 
was a stationer and paper-hanger in Ox- 
fbrd-street. In the course of the last 
year a captain flay or Hoy, a man of for¬ 
tune, who passed for a gentleman, had 
lodged in the liouse of tke petitioner. 
The wife of t)ic petitioner, who it appear¬ 
ed was a beautiful and intere.sting woman, 
was alone in her parlour, when this cap¬ 
tain Hay\tnadc a most atrocious assault on 
her person: in consequence of her 
screams he Was, however, obliged to quit 
the House without effecting his purpose ; 
but in consequence of this assault she mis¬ 
carried. Captain Hay, was tried for this 
offence «t the Middlesex seisions, on the 
I8th of Feb. and to the surprise of every 
one set up an alibi. The statement of 
Mrs, Grilh'tlts, who, of course, was the 
principal witness, was Confirmed by the 
neighbours, and tlie witnesses wluAn cap¬ 
tain'Huy adduced to prove the alibi, were 
COrttptetcly disbelieved by the jury, as was 
bfdvedby their verdict. The chairman 
in aimliimoning up stated, that he never re- 
cBBected'a case in which more barefaced 
and deliberate perjury had been .resorted 
td in defence of a prisoner, and recom¬ 
mended tbt^ petitioner to prosecute the 
principal ^tndss, who was now suffering 
punfenment for his criinp, The jury, with¬ 
out hesitation fmind, the prisoner guilty, 
and the chairman in passing sentence on 
lum remarked, that nlagidtade of fail 


erimo was Increased by the defence set 
up, andithat it was necessary to make an 
example of him. He was then sentenced 
to be imprisoned 12 months, and to pay a 
fine of 20^. Captain Hay was kept aforN 
oiglit in custody, during which time, 
being a man of properly, he was lodged 
in the governor’s house; and before the 
conclusion of the sessions, the magistrates 
of their own authority, discliarged this 
person. The petitioner therefore humbly 
represents to the House, that he has iri 
vain appealed to the laws of his country 
for redress against a rich man, for, though 
the (defendant was convicted of a most 
indecent assault on a married woman 
withiik the protection oC her busband^s 
walls, in attempting to commit one of the* 
grossest outrages on her person that it is 
possible for a woman to sustain, and then, 
by the most n^lignant perjury, endea¬ 
voured to protect himself, and damn her 
reputation more than even the act of adul¬ 
tery itself would have done, yet he has 
been enabled^ to evade the sentence of the 
court, and has only been imprisoned a few 
days in comfortable apartments, and fined, 
the sum of 2V)/., whilst, on the other hand, 
the petitioner, the injured party, has been 
exposed to great anxiety and very heavy 
expenses for the attendance of a surgeon 
on his wife, rendered necessary in conse¬ 
quence of the assault committed on her, 
and also the charges of two expensive pro¬ 
secutions, ohc of which was instituted at 
the express desire of the court; and the 
individual at whose hands he has received 
such aggravated * injuries and insults is 
now Walking abronci, and has been seen 
parading triumphantly before the peti*. 
tioiicr's door, exulting in the pride of his 
oppression, and the glory of his wrong; 
the petitioner therefore most liumMy 
prays such redress as to the House shall 
seem meet.” Mr. Bcnnet said^i^hc should, 
%fter (he petition had been laid cm the 
table, move for copies of the indicHmemt 
and the order for the discharge of Hey; 
and it the caso turned out as had been re« 
presented to him, be should submit a mo¬ 
tion to the House on (he subject. 

The petition bdng read, 

Mr. Batkutst expressed some doubt 
whether the. pett^ooer had pursued the 
most*’advisable course^whether he had 
not his remedv at lUie. 

Mvil ^fmgham suid, the cbmhiof; of tbo 
magistrates was most Mtrnordioaty, and 
called for the ioterftrenoe of that Htfuse* 
The powerof theftnagfatrates toiiiitlgate 
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the extent of punishment previously to 
passing sentence, he admitted; but he 
-denied that they had nny legal povror to 
reduce the sentence auer it had onco 
been pronounced from the bench. 

Ordered to lie on thejtable. 

Army Estimates.] The report of 
fhe committee, of suf^ply, to which the Ar¬ 
my Estimates •were refcTred, having been 
brought up, and the first llesolution read, 

Mr,y. P. Gfaui rose, and expressed 
Ins intention of proposing, as ao amend¬ 
ment, the substitution of the word “ Sep¬ 
tember" in'the place of December* His 
reasons for making this proposition were 
founded on the f^oceedings of the Ionise, 

^ h appointing a commiltee of finance, *on 
* the suggestion of the noble lord opposite, 
lie had understood, when the noble lord 
had proposed his conimi^qe of finance, 
that it was for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of income and expenditure be¬ 
fore flic estimates of the year were submit¬ 
ted to the House. The no\/le secretary 
at war had also required, in the early part 
of the session, to have the estimates voted 
only for bix months, on the ground of the 
impropriety of dechning the ultimate ex¬ 
penditure of the year, before the com¬ 
mittee of finance had made its report. It 
would tljoi efore be necessary to show that 
some uhtMaiion had taken place in the af¬ 
fairs of the country, to justify this devia¬ 
tion from the principle and idode of pro¬ 
cedure formerly adopted, and to prove 
that the House were not stultifying them¬ 
selves in the presence of the country. He 
had ever considered that the arm^ esti¬ 
mates were submitted to parliament on the 
sole responsibility of ministers, unfortified 
by the decision of any committee of the 
House; nor could any minister coyie be¬ 
fore parliament, and meet the objections, 
offered to the estimates by saying, These 
are not our estimates, but itave cnadnatctf*| 
from a committee of yourselves." It was- 
impossible for tlie HoUso to enter into a 
fi^isfactory examiontioa of the estimates; 
without having the report of the committee 
of finance ; for the btese. ass^ioti of any 
individual member of tli^&iancial emliar- 
rassments of the countr/^ must have but 
little weight, unless Suppoi*e4 by pfficial 
documents.: The noble seci^etary, at war 
had said that the estimates' wer#**' framed 
on economical principles, referr^p princi¬ 
pally to,the colonies, because,' said the 
noble lord, the colonies might be held at 
too dear a rate* He (Mr* Oranf) |roa!d 
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apply the same principle to. tfia whola^e^-r,. 
penditure of the country, and. ask,^ irhoc!,; 
ther as great a danger might not 
prehe;ided from having an expendiUiso^v 
far exceeding our income, as from 
having one or two of the garrisons now prjOf s 

E osed as necessary > He feared it wpqld 
e found that the sinking fund was , 
only disposable means for the support /difu 
the establishment of tlie present year. 
however, this point could not be asce^n. > 
tained, and that the committee could notr, 
bring in their report, what inconvenicoco.^ 
could/csult from passing a voto only fqr, 
three months, at which time the Houso. 
could come to discussion frirly, and 
regulate the expenditure of the country 
by a reference to its income I Even fn ^^e 
present state of their information, he eii* 
tertained no doubt that the proposed es¬ 
timates far exceeded what the epuntry,,, 
could afford; and in considering t|ie force 
necessary to form the peace establishmeat. 
he could not avoid referring to what it had 
been in* the year 179^2* In making, thia' 
comparison between the respective estah- 
lishmcnts, the difference was to him wholly 
unaccountable. In the year , 1792, the 
forces in Great Britain amounted opiy to 
1^,701 rank and file. They were in fho 
present estimate 30,000. In the oldca|o«« 
nies the garrij^ons, in 1792, amounted 
11,282 men, at present to 20,416, and in-t . 
eluding officers to 23,416. In every oth^r 
branch of the service, the comparative 
numbers bore an equal disproporiionr 4^, 
had been allowed that two-thirds of thp 
numbers necessary for the old colonica^ 
would be sufficient for the new, at which' 
calculation 18,80^ men would, at therato 
of 1792, be sufficient for all the colonics, 
instead of 34,QQO, as now required, Jude*. 
pendent too of the establishment in India 
and the army in France; but he could see^ 
DO reason for employing now in tlic samo 
services more than double the augers, 
that had been thought sufficient in 1792* 
The learned gentleman then referred to 
the report of the finance committee, which 
bad sanqtioLed tliese estimates. The com¬ 
mittee had not therein invited the atten¬ 
tion of the House fairly to the real stotsi 
of those estimates. 'Hip report was drawii, 
up on the principle of the speeches mada 
by the hoq. gefitremea oppusite, who.bad 
uniformly defended die proposed estin^j^fog 
by referpnee, not to former peace 
IwmeDta, but to a war expenditure, 
ministers h^ad apy merit in reducipg WO 
military estahluhaaenti after a.nrat the 
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mcist extensive t]iat this country^ jiad ever 
ex^^riegeed- we epipuared the present 
^stjcnaties with the establishaieot in 1792» 
the tjifierepee would be found most appal- 
Hugt but.it would become still more re« 
markablct if in tbe comparison the finan- 
eja]|! state of the country at the respective 
periods were likewise considered. The 
committee of finance had referred to se- 
vjsral reductions that had taken place in 
the and had likewise employed 

ippch of their valuable time in re<> 

f lattng I the hours of .attendance 
rthe clerks in the several offices; 
was surprising that they did 
1 into the consideration of 
apme more important points, and endea- 
yoi^r ^tq apprize the House of the real 
atajte of the finances of the country. 
irVith regard to the troops in France, the 
codimtuee had stated that they had been 
no charge to this country; this stdte* 
be ,could not reconcile with ancitem 
cf J$0O,QOO^ in the commissariat depart- 
,appropriated to the army of France, 
to, make up the didcrence beCween the 
allowances made in tliat country and the 
real price of the forage. This charge he 
!^isbed to have explained. Referring to 
Military College, he said he should 
jQQ^ enter into the octaiJs of the expenses 
of that establishment, although a charge 
in the year 1813, of 33,800/., and in the 
present year of 28,15SL merited CQDsi- 
deration. But the expense was not the 
mosi serious point; he should rather ob¬ 
ject to the establishment on the grounds 
of its novelty in this country, and which 
its tendency to distinguish the army 
firpni ^the body of the people, was repug¬ 
nant to the principles dn which the na- 
ijopal manners were forme^. and on which, 
the constitution was established. The 
Ij^rgc number of the proposed estimates 
an additional reason for him to desire 
they should be vot/>d only for three 
j^pths. If his amendment should be 
agreed to, time would be afforded for the 
jniP^iCC committee to make its promised 
as to the income and expenditure 
dr^e.country, and upon that report the 
||w^,wpuld be fully competent to dfe- 
the proposed amount of the 
Establishment should be fi/rther 
^uch a postpAi.ement was the 
ijtpre. neceiteiry upon the grounds stated 
by (he noble, lord opposite, who had urged 
pppn a former occasion, that nothing was 
more mateVii^ ^ great country, than 
that its income should be 'caual to its ox- 
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pendittire-r-that, indeed, it was impossjl* 
pie for the prosperity of any country to go 
on, if such^ an eauauty were not 
ed.But in his (Mr. G.’s) judgment, no 
degree of danger to be apprehended by 
the cotonics, or by' the Crpwn itself,,.could 
bear any proportion to ^ that too likely to 
result to Great Britain (without referring 
to the experience of other countries^ 
from isuch an equality as Vie noble lord 
professed to deprecate. Upon these 
grounds he would move, as an amendrnenty 
to insert “ September” instead of Decem¬ 
ber, in the motion before the J^ouse. 

Mr. Banhest In reply to the observation 
ofthehon. and learned gentleman, that 
the ^amination or decision of the army 
estimates should not devolve upon an^* 
committee, called to the recollection of‘ 
the House, that the first object referred to 
the considcrati^ of the committee alluded 
to was, the arrraunt of our military esta¬ 
blishment ; and lie was not aware that that 
committee had, in any degree, arrogated 
the power of deciding for or dictating to 
the House upon this subject. Its only 
object, indeed was, to inquire into detail^; 
and he submitted that such inquiry by any 
committee was by far the more conve* 
nient and satisfactory course for the House 
itself. Indeed, if he recollected rightly, 
such was the observation of the hon. and 
learned gcntkman himself upon another 
occasion. But it must be obvious, that 
accurate information as to details was more 
likely to be obtained from the report of 
any committee, than from any conversa¬ 
tions in that House upon such points, and 
this 1>3 thought^as.tobe concluded evep 
from the repon to which the hon. and 
learned gcntLeman tiad referred. Those 
details, with spine observations naturally 
arising out of them, were all the finance 
comnnttee bad undertaken to lay before 
the IJpusp. It did not assuipj^ suggest 
what*should be the amount or our nume¬ 
rical force: it left.that to the considera¬ 
tion of ^the House itself, and therefore it 
did lot on this poin( attempt to interferp 
with thW degree of ministerial responsibi¬ 
lity tp,which the hop. an(i^ learned gentje- 
ntop^jreferfed/ JIe agreed fully wph the 
hpn. ^d Warped gpntleipaQ a$ to the pro¬ 
priety oi tjeafing ,in mind, the military 
estaHisbment and, the hon. anju 

leai-ned^gpntleman wo^d see^ a tecom- 
fiiendati^ upon ttje sul^ject of t^a( pi-ecer 
dent, {if the repprt .tefore wthn/J9puise. 
There m^ht pad hehoped there ^^quld 
be sooDj finch , change ia our,ihtet;n|^ 
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cdndition, afld in tUirdtcum&taDCU of 
foreign relations, as to warranra rdcur- 
"ftlicd to that precedent, but .for prt- 
sdnt he could not feel the propriety'of 
ceding to the hdn, and learned gentleman’^ 
proposition, particularly in making any 
reduction in tItO proposed estimates. He 
Yvas indined to agree to the esHmates for 
» ihe prefsent year, not pledging himself as 
to the future.* Ministers did not present 
the present estimates as a system of per¬ 
manent establisliment. He was sorry to 
hear observations made about trifling de¬ 
tails. The hours of the clerks attendance 
was not so trifling a consideration, when it 
was considered what an excessive number 
were employed. • The public had awight 
^ iv'ithout imposing any unreasonable degree 
of labour, to be served as well as othfir 
establishments. The committee thought, 
that in some offices the atapdance was not 
long enough. By a closer attendance, busi¬ 
ness which now took Up seven years might 
be got through in six. This would be both 
an expedition of business, and a saving of 
expense. Great savings, he believed, 
must consist in numerous reductions ; and 
he confessed he had seen morh done this 
year by government than he expected. 
He hoped they would do still more. As 
for waiting for a full report on the income 
and expenditure of the coun^try, one*of the 
earliest things, after appointing the com¬ 
mittee, was the referring to them the esti¬ 
mates, which called their attention to them 
as a matter of course. A conjectural esti¬ 
mate of income and expenditure for the 
current year must take up much time and 
attention. He^ would jjiy to the hon. 
and learned gemleman, and to all, that 
considering the financial liesources of the 
country to be embarrassed, and the dis¬ 
tress to be great, he thought whatev/»r was 
not essential ought to be saved: and if tlio 
hon. and learned gentleman eould lay his 
hand upon any item that could be’safely^ 
rcdiibecl, and bring it to*a division he pro¬ 
mised him his vote \ but as to the objection 
stat^i he thought/the proposed plan of 
ascertaining the income previousty to vqt- 
ing the estimates—first, inconvembut. in¬ 
asmuch as it Would delaf ,tlje estimaterlfod 
long; and, secondly, xnineebsbry, for the 
net revenue down to the Sdh bf April last 
was naost accurat^jr^^en. Jlrdm tHb ac¬ 
counts already Imdi^fbVe* the Heose; the 
hon. ejid learned gehtlbman cc^MVeiidily 
ascermin what ou»^cOkne for tfile wt yei^ 
^ad^bceh. As ioibe income of thbpre^ 
ieptyear, it wi^'ubt the oMeoc of the 


My’is, ifeWl ' 



committee tc form conjectui'ea uj[i^ 
subject; the committee, he 
be able soon to lay befoft 'tb^.Hauim|#hi^ 
belonged to their provihce'j ti 
tural estimate could not 
There wtere some farther i^dpctioW^l[$0i 
he had proposed in the comitiittefc*' Aftfd 
which he stilt thought should be 
They were connected with what was 
the public departments. Ithere Was, 
money given for extra labo^ur. Tfi!^ la¬ 
bour Was no other than making up; 
estimates, and the money given for it; 
thought, ought to be dlsalToWed. ^neri^ 
was a second reduction that ought to he 
made of the .allowances to advanced clerks^ 
He mentioned this, as he'had'ndddubt 
but they should yet hear jagreaf 'de^T nbdut 
it. This ought to be drsdontinued: 
they would afterwards hear of cbihpensa- 
tiop, and vested interest equal'to ahy’ftbb- 
hold, as in the case of perquisites abotilh^d 
in Ireland by the union. Ifsuch^dhnec^- 
sary expanses were not discontinued; hoW' 
could thqy propose retrenebmenb/f^ d 
higher degree ^ lie knew not wbat fthe 
hon. and leatned gentlemau pf^oiedby 
his motion, unless he meant to ei^dt a peN 
nianent reduction of the estimate^., The 

f reat resources of the government wi^ 
nown to consist in borrowing, and hoi^ 
not perceive Iww the delay proposed bould 
bear upon the system of borrowing. 

^ Mr. Cakrcift said, he could scarcely be^ 
lieve his own ears, and felt much inclined 
to doubt whether it could be thq mpmbet 
for (Corfe Castle who had made such^/a 
speech, and who had just sat down; 
Could it be he who valued conristcncy 
more than any ptlicr man ? Cohld ‘ ho 
have forgotten thediscu^ion on the .anny 
estimates last *year ? Could hh have forf* 
gotten his own proposition i Did he fibw 
end by declaring himself a frJeUd td ^ 
very large establishment ptoposed fhi- 
nisters. Could he, who professed'the 
most ufiwearied zeal for economy, endby 
attacking some petty allowances to cWks« 
Last year the hon. gentleman was fqt^ the 
most extravagant economy; this yei4? hp 
supported the estimates'of his majes^'a 
ministers. Even he ("Mr. CalcuaftL 
though a^trenuous friend to retrenchmei^^ 
thought his retrenchments too extens(vfi 
Npw, the hon. {f^tleman whS' surpri^ Irt 
the exertigns of his majesty's 
Last y^r he hjid himself moved;'‘;t|OT 
33,00p men shquld be reduced; now'iTO 
whole amount of his savings did ,h6t 
r.sod^. or 1.^5^. or, at tfie atttoSt, ebtf- 
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ph of thousands! The hoa.^ gentleman 
woa therefore bound to state why the 
establishments which bo had moved to be 
abolished last year, ware necessary this 
vear*. Tho hon. gentleipan had charged 
Ills learned friend with inconsistency, be* 
cause he bad remarked upon tlie commit* 
t^e'f conduct in-not stating the number 
necessary. It depended entirely on the 
djacredo^ of the committee to have done 
^bis, fpr they were invited to do that 
tither purposes of their appoint- 
^ In not entering into numbers the 
l^fOmiUee had acted properly; he vms not 
then a member of the committee, and was 
itorefore entitled to say tliat they had act- 
^ discreetly. The hon. gentleman felt 
sore, that his learned friend had made any 
reiriarks upon the report.' Did the hon. 
g^tleman expect that the report could pass 
without canvass t His learned friend {lad 
Mid lathing more than he was justified in 
aajfiogii He, too, would say, that the^om- 
fi^ttee did give' the best colouring to the 
kf^etjons that had been i»ad^ und bad 
thm loot .themselves to the purposes of 
miniators. His learned friend had pru- 

S o^d that the committee should state 
to Jncomo of the year. The hon. gen 
lljM^an thought tliis unreasonable; yet 
IfeiiOutcdlately added, that statements to 
tbis..ofrect were already befcrc the House. 
If so, why was the subject referred to a 
COtnmitteej Why was not the report 
made before this consequence of no 
ainswer having been given to his questions 
last night, he should think it his duty to 
propose a reduction of the force. What 
wai the reduction really made? Last 
^ear there were 14*9.000 men. There 
were oow demanded 1^3,000 men, cxclu^ 
aive of officers. The reduction was thus: 
26,000 men; in money, about 1,800,000/. 

hon. gentleman had promised bis vote 
if My part of this force could be shown 
io unnecessary; he would therefore un* 
dtrtnke to show that there were more men 
in these estimates than were necessary. 
HlS would drop the term rank and file, as 
teofauical and professional: besides^ tbe 
•tiauibor of officers was of the utmost im- 
pOrMUce in calculating the expenses of 
oUf-ftHmy. The number of mon, there*- 
foro, was, 
site, and 
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The noble lord oppo- 
Jvaibble sccr^ry at war, had 
said much wllie difficulty of Imping tho 
forces oitdctive; he wuu{ja assert that all 
our estublislnnents, were more tlian com* 
plete. Up fa the H^th of March last tliere 
were Ul,tiG2 mert; uf, uit^uding offlem, 


upwords^ 0 f JrOOfOQO men* It was the bu¬ 
siness of gentlemen on the other side-ta 
show (Iiat this force was tiecessary. iic* 
would restate, that in 1792 the whole force 
for Great Britaio, old colonies, and Ire¬ 
land, was 44i,00Q rneot. I'he force. npw 
was 85,976 meh. The 12,600 men for 
the new colonies, apd tlie 25,000 men ip 
France, he left out. lij his oplniod,, 
10,000 men, rank and file, might bu spar** 
ed of this number. Eut a year had passed 
since the hon. gentleman had proposed a 
much larger reduction. A larger reduc¬ 
tion, he believed, iniglit be eifected ; but os 
itmjght be argued, that a greeter reduction 
might be attended vvith inconvenience, be 
vvouU propoFG only 10,090. This propo¬ 
sition was most njuJerate. and still allovi!^-^ 
ed SO,000 more than the peace establish* 
raent of 17.92. In 1792, the whole peace 
establishment yas 6,200,000/., so that the 
army estimates alone of the present year 
exceeded by 400,000/. the whole expenses 
of the state 25 years ago. He contended, 
that the for^^e was still infinitely too large. 
Never was tho country in a state of grctV 
ter security. Never was the peace of Eu¬ 
rope placed on a firmer I'oundalion. We 
had an army in France, together with the 
forces of our allies. We held the peace of 
that country in our own hands. The natu¬ 
ral consequences should be, n reduction of 
our military establishments, an economical 
attention to our resources, and ste^idy ap¬ 
plication of I'elief to every difficulty and 
distress in the country : so as to establish 
our prosperity in peace, or to be prepared 
fur unavoidable war. Economy in peace, 
he wduld maintain, was the best prepara¬ 
tion for war. I'he internal difficulties of 
the country bad a great effect on tbe 
minds of maDy. He did not yield to this 
so much, os many of bis friends; yet he ad- 
mittea there was a spirit abroad that re¬ 
quired attention; but military force, al- 
fthoutfb grounds of alarm did exist (or ra¬ 
ther bad existed, for they were now re¬ 
moved), was surely not tho best se- 
curit}’. , The conduct of the peoplo oflbis 
country iu difficulty, nrivation, and dis*' 
tr^s, was unexampled for patience and 
subi^iwioii. It^was a pity, tberoibro» oven 
on this ^lecoaiiit, if there w^o no other 
consideratfobf that tboir burthens should 
not be reduced* It was admitted by kjb 
that taxAtiou had a considerabfo share ia 

E rodueipg,tho present distress**,. Could it 
e otherwise? We could eemher. eet, 
drink, walk, move, Uyo, por die wilbouk, 
beitig Joeded with texes. When he Mic 
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the honour of t)roposioif the Repeal of a 17f)2. Why, it Was asked, «riW"t]ii!li Wd- 
«ttlt tax, the grievous pi^ure of taxation diiion necessary? An hon. dnd leartSa 
'Wsadmitted, for never did the chancellor |Sentfe»n:m (Mr. Brougham}, svho 
of tfie exdiiequer appear so gravelled as livercd Jiis sentiments last 
on that occasion. Yet those great, those vehemently against him and others/ii^hb 
expensive estimates, were now supported voted for the Catholic Questroi!i, Bfe* 
by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) in cause they also felt the propriety of Sefett- 
¥he ftce of the spirit of nis former propo- ing up a considerable force in Iretana^ 
ealf and even .in the face of what lie did Why,*' said he, should you ddll fbf iht 
eay on the pfcpent occasion. He would large a force, when the measure' 
thcrclb^e move, when his learned friend's ported by yourselves, would ensine* inb 
amendment was disposed of, to reduce tranquillity of Ireland?*' [Mr. Brougham, 
1(>,0(X), men of the proposed force, across the table—** I said no such thing.'*! 

Mr. Jtobtnson Observed, that when the —If the bon. and learned genlicniqn uijd 
hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. Bankes) not mean this, he knew not how hiff 
arraigned the conduct of his inajesty*s ment bore on the state of Ireland, lie 
ministers, hi.s oj^nion was hailed witli yc- (Mr. Robinson) voted for that question, 
^fflaiiintion by the gentlemen onpositc; because he thought it would tend to tranquH- 
but, when that bon. member doclardd Hze that country; but he waS not so'sifi- 
thut government apjjcared to be right, guineas to imagine that it would produces 
and that tliose gcntleme!t u ere wrong, mir^aclc—that it would insure peace f^d 
then his o])inion constantly went for tranquillity in a moment. And, 
nothing. Another course of proceeding fore,“lie argued, that the notorioua' 
pursued by gcmlemen opposite was, when tuation of Ireland called for ibis acce^iohi 
ministcivs proposed ft conimittoe on matters of force. ^There were thus 18,000 fxtea 
of thisS kind, to run that committee dmvn. accounted for. With respect to the26,d09 
It was to be hunted as proper game, and menvotedfor Great Britain, rtwas di^nCN 
to be killed as soon as possible.* The hon. Jy explained, both last year and tliis, tlaot 
and Jcnnied gentleman opposite (Mr. the mode in which the army was noW con* 

J. P. Grant) 1u«:t session objected to the stiruted, and the manner in which 
discussion of the army estimates any forces abroad were relieved, rendered 
where hut in a couimittcp and now, it necessary to*have an increased body Of 
that a committee had been granted, men at home. This accounted for an on* 
nothing they did appeared ^to satisfy creased force of at least 3,000 men in 
him. The hon. member wbo spoke England. This reduced the number em- 
last, stated, that he would convince ployed here to *23,000 men; and he 
the House that the estimates were too would ask hon. gontlenien, whether the 
large; hut ho had not entered into situation oPEngland, at the present mo*, 
any detail. Ho came at once to this re- ra^nt, would warrant a reduction of the 
suit, that a reduction of 10,000 men ought military force to the lowest imaginable 
to take place; but he did not point out scale ? He had thus disposed of a con* 
where the force proposed to be employed sidcrablc part of the forces now called for, 
was too numerous, nor did he state,, how compared with those voted in 1799f and^ 
the troops remaining' after this deduction if they took tlie items applicable io the 
were to be divided amongst the various colonies, the difference was so trifling, 
branches of the service. The hon. gehtle- ^hat it was scarcely*\rortli notice. Thera 
man asked, bow 85,000 men could now be might btT an increase of 2 or 300 men at 
necessary, when, in 17£hf, only 44,000 Gibrallar, beyond the number there in 
troops were called ibr ? The comparison 1792. But it should be recollected, that 
between the two periods was not a just Gibraltar .was a fortress, the works of 
one, particularly as bo had indoded the which had been greatly extended since 
force employed IB India, hr h&calcotatitef, 1792, and consequently an additional 
a force, it should bo redHarRed, fchat was | force was accessary to meet that enlorgc- 
not paid by tho public., WbOh he com- ment. There was a small afldltion to the 
pared the force now hi Indie with thot* of trbbps statiqnccf*1Ti New South Wales# ' 
1792, It would be^Tound to‘exist; iht the In 1792, thePb^ were 2 or 300 so!diera< 
ratio of 17 to 9, which accountant <1:^ a there; Which numljer it was now proposed ^ 
consi^iiAle number of additional troops^ increase toS20. That surely coold 
lalr^nd, the force was iapW22^O{)0 men," not be constderM^ too great an increase, 
iiwMkd of about 12,000,it; was hi when il& was rcceliected that the popular 
(VOL.XXXVL) l'(2N) 
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tion was four or five times as largo as it 
was in 1792, and that it was conaposed 
principally of persons, whose habit'^ of hie 
did not lead them willingly to submit to 
control. In the leeward Islands, too, a 
a small accession of force he conceived to 


troops, for Frapee and India* On what 
grounds could Uiis be defended i Could 
It be proved that Ireland now requiswd' 
thrice the amount of force to aid her 
police that she did in a period of internal 
discontent, and external alarm? He 


be necessary. There wan something in | 
the situation of those colonics that placed I 


theui on a less firm footing, than many 
other of their foreign po-bcsi.oas. lie 
meant not to impugn the policy of tliosc 
who supported the abolition of the slave 
trade) the first vote he ever gave in that 
being in favor of the nieiu=urc of 
Volition), but he could not sliut his 
cyis against the cxusu*ncc ol‘ a black 
Ornpire in the West Indies, which, in 
Ills opinion, placed the black popu¬ 
lation of the difierent colonies in a 
situation very distinguishable from that 
of 1792. The contiguit}" of Nova 
Scotia and Canada to the V'nited iStatcb 
was a sufficient jlist!fication for an incr ease, 
oi*force on those stations. With respect 
to Upper Canada, he could not consider it 
ascan old province. In 1792,^tlicrc were 
few settlers theic, and, tlicrcfore, a com- 

n of men nas almost force sufficient. 

as then a province maikcd by forests 
and lakes—it was now a province, dailyein- 
Or^asing in wealth and population, and, 
of Oourse, required an [vdditional force. 
These arguments nerc used last year, and 
appeared to be satisfactory, and lie could 
see no rca<5on why they should not be 
satisfactory now. 

Sir ir. Uurroughs said, that, after one 
year and eleven months of profound peace, 
ministers came forward with an estimate of 
ihilitary force unexampled in this country 
even in war, till the last h'rcnch war; cer¬ 


tainly unexampled in any^fornier period of 
peace* There was every prospect of a long 
peace. What, then, could wo drc^id, 
or what danger could justify so large a 
force? It must be ouy internal situation^' 


would oppose these estimates as un¬ 
necessary and uncalled for. He would 
concur in the motion of tlic hon. gentle¬ 
man for u reduction of 10,0(j0 men, which, 
according to the data on which tlie es¬ 
timates wcic formed, would elfect a saving 
,of dODjOpO/., a sum by no means fo be dis¬ 
regarded in the present state ,of our fi¬ 
nances. It had been Ofikod, in what part 
the reduction of force was recommended 
to bp efleefi d. To tbiJvJie would answer, 
tiiat it ought to be distributed over tho^ 
whole of our army, wherever stationed/ 
in proportion as the public service would 
allow a roduct^n. 

Mr. George (ha/ii dissented from the 
opinion of his noble friend the secretary 
at war, on other grounds than those stated 
by the hon^ gentlemen opposite. He be¬ 
lieved that the force proposed in the es¬ 
timates vvas rather too small than too 
great. When lie delivered this opinion he 
should be understood as alluding particu¬ 
larly to the numerical amount proposed for 
our colonial establishments. An hon. and 
gallant general (Walpole) liad last night 
stated, that, in 1792, Jamaica was pro¬ 
tected with a force only of 1,200 men, 
and that that was sulfieient for the secu¬ 
rity of that valuable colony. The hon. 
gentleman iniglit have remembered that, 
when he himself was there in 179/5, there 
was u fovee of 5,000 in that colony, and 
that an army of tliis amount was unable, 
for some time, to make any impression on 
the insurgents, whose K*be|liun then en¬ 
dangered the island- As great a force was 
now'necessary as at any former period, if 
not greater. The black population of 
these colonics was now in a diU'erent state 


if any pretence could be off;Ted. In than formerly. A force of 3,200 men was 
this view, a comparison with the esta-* now inadequate for Jamaica, even al- 
blishmcnt of 1792 would show the extra- tiiough the negroes were disposed to obe- 
vagance of our present estimates. At dience, and manifested no symptoms of 

dUconiei^i. Tdkecpnbody of aiensuchas 
tlky were in due subordination, and to give 
Security to the planters, their masteriB, an 
■'Preneb principles; but even in that year, imposing military atjtitude was more than 
the forc4 voted was small when com- over necessary. He would not enter into 
pared with the estimates fjr this. The detailsthough with reg,ard to Jamaica be 
whole force then for Great Btitain, and was enabled to do so); but he thought he 
her foreign posi>cs^ions, was only 12,215 shoufcl^^ lay sufficient grounds for. acpnai- 
Ijcum; wliercas the present vote was re* derable force, when ho stated, that the 
quired for 92,600 men/ exclusive of the Brilbh capital in Jamaica that required 


inai lime we naa lo lorni our prepara- 
'tions for meeting a povveiful foreign 
enemy, and opposing the diffusion of 
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i>t‘Otection amounted to 60 millions ster- 
lihg. Tiie quantity of sugar exported in 
' T816 amounted to 98,000 iiogsheads, aod 
paid ft duty of 2,(XX),000/., employing 
21,0(X)tons of shipping, and .5,(;00 sea¬ 
men, The manufactures exported to the 
^ West-Indies in the same period amounted 
\in value to 3,000,000/. The distressed 
manufacturcra of this country, therefore, 
were relieved* to that amount by the con¬ 
sumption of the articles of their manufac¬ 
ture; and though tlicy felt the pressure of 
taxes to maintain our cstablislunents, if 
they knew their >eal interests, they would 
be the last to propose such a reduction of 
force as would endanger such a market for 
the produce of <heir labour. lie ^(j^ild 
^ tiot help remarking, that the people of 
this country were not sufficiently aware 
of the advantages they derived from tiicir 
foreign possessions; and Aat colonial sub¬ 
jects, when they were incidentally men¬ 
tioned, made too slight an impression on 
either side of the House. The more their 
value was considered, however, the more 
important it would appear. Great Ihi- 
tain Jiad increased in pro'^perit^, and had 
attained her tMivied political pre-eminence 
hy the trade and resources of her colonies; 
and so nccessaiy were they to maintain her 
in her present elevation, that he would ha¬ 
zard an opinion that her poycr and glory 
would not long survive their loss. From 
an account which had been Jaid on his 
table a few days ago, it appeared that the 
duties on sugar and rum alone amounted 
to within half a million of the ordinary 
charge of the whole army. Colonies that 
contributed so much to the wealtfi and'^ 
resources of tlie mother country deserved 
from her the most ample protection. 
('Hear, hear!]. 

Lord Milton was not surprised gt the 
warmth of the hon. gentleman, who came 
to the House with a greater bias to lo^al iu-* 
lerests, perhaps, than ft general view of 
the empire would have given or warranted; 
and who naturally conceived, when mea¬ 
sures of general good interfered with par¬ 
ticular local arrangements, that govern¬ 
ment were negligent of their duty. He 
(Lord M.) looked more at general than 
local interests, and believed that govern¬ 
ment ought not to be swayed toomuc^i by 
the suggestions of individuals, who took 
only ft partial view of matter's. With re¬ 
gard to the subject before the H4Use^ he 
could luH help remarking, that*ouf force 
were every where increased; *ftnd a 
^’fiftrange reason was given for the increase 
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in some of our garrisons — as in 
where, because the works had been feh- 
dcrod imprcgnalOc, we had thought itj nlfe- 
ccssary to uuihiply their defender’s, fte 
called upon niim«Jtcrs to explain Ih^ nj^- 
ce.ssity of this increase. To come to p^- 
ticulars, why was such a force to be 
up in Kngkind ? Were our dangers npvv 
greater than in 1793 ?—If so, m hat liail wo 
been fighting for ? We had been figlUlfag 
gloriously, and as he thought wisely, but 
what had become of the fruits of our yfc* 
torics ? Were our successes gained only 
to ciftnil on war ostnhlishmcnta aher 
they had led to peace:'and not to enablto 
us lo reiluce out burthens by affording lie 
I u^curity? If the present period’ 
frauglit with more danger than 1792, ftiid 
if on that ground double the force was to 
he maintained, he dcspaiicd of cverseoing 
the country enjoy a period of security|.;or 
returning to duninislied taxation .and 
peaceful habits. An lion, gentleman (l^r. 
Bankes\ who surely now thouglit that \fe 
were not#in that intermediate stati^ so 
much talked of lust year appeared disposed 
to support establishments now which he 
formcily opposed. Kvery one was allowed 
to form an opinion, and he couM not hplp 
expressing liis on the present occasion: 
which was, that the lion, gentleman op¬ 
posed the prbjiosed motion for reduction 
because it had ruit oiiginated with himself. 
He was, perhaps, doing him an iegubtice, 
when he stated this opinion, as his con¬ 
duct might admit; of another explanation. 
Naturalists had amused thcmbelves with 
! measuring* the magnitude of objects wdiich 
the optics of different animals could em¬ 
brace, from ubsccvQtions on the ei^e.of 
their eyes. Some could see only a small 
extent around them, but within that range 
enjoyed a microscopic vision. The Kpfl- 
gentleman scenicfl to enjoy this specie? of 
vision. His microscopic economy cpu}dl 
discover small extravagancies, and nomt 
out insignificant savings with wonuftjrful 
precision, but he could not see largo ob¬ 
jects, or take in great reductions- If he 
were to measure his objects in this way, he 
would allow him the power of seeing com- 
prchcnsively the necessity for reducing the 
sixth parf of a clcikhhtp,,but he coulJ not 
discover the ryg^pu for reducing lOfifP 
men. In the^ciimtoittec's report there 
a complaint tfic clerks received 
fees for drawing jup the CAliiuatcs. 
qharge the lion. geutK inan recommoadjad 
the abolition , orv aja^l iu doing ^.so, lie 
thought far ermujgh, and en- 
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ticica himself to support 
^ahlisbment of 10,000 soldiers. Sui:!! a 
reduction would do more g^ooil tbe 
dmncellor of the excliequi^lissue ot bills 
for the relief of the poor^ The,D.oblc lord 
objected to the estiipates from the in¬ 
crease which the magnitude of the force 
would give to.tlie influence of the Crown. 
Tlio . younger branches of almost all great 
families would be induced to select 
the army as their profession, and to look 
on its emoluments as their provision; and 
iher character of the country would 
thua^h^ changed He pressed on go¬ 
vernment therefore to reconsider the esti¬ 
mates. It became the House to assist 
tainisters in tiiis duty, and to support them 
against the influence that w^as exerted 
efeewhcrc, IJc believed they would re¬ 
joice to reduce tiicm if they could, lie 
believed the right hon. the chancellor, of 
the exchequer, would be glad to find that 
he would have, amidst his financial difli- 
cultics, diminjslied services to prqvidc for. 
Adverting to the state of Irclaqfl, the no¬ 
ble *lord said, that it had of late been too 
much tho custom to draw a veil over it. 
This might be prudent in the administra¬ 
tion, as the calamities of that country had 
arisen from rnisgovernment. Why was, 
then^ such an army to be kept up there ? 
—because discontent and turbulence pre¬ 
vailed. And why did this feeling prevail? 
—because government had not done its 
duty. Wherever uneasy feelings long ex¬ 
isted in a country, they were to be traced 
to mal-administration. The government 
had much to answer to Ireland* for their 
conduct, if, being convinced, as some 
members of tlic cabinet professed them¬ 
selves to be, that ceitain measures alone 
could save that part of the tmpire, and en¬ 
sure its tranquillity, they neglected to 
Carry these measures into effect, and com¬ 
promised their conscience and tbe safety 
of their country for their own interests or 
places. A right hon. gentlcra/ii (Mr. 
Canning) had said, that whatever other 
measures were necessary to promote the 
.quietne^ and welfare of Ireland, there was 
pne point indispensable, and with that we 
ought to commence: and yet, though this 
W'aa the opinion of the riglit hon. gentle¬ 
man, and his noble frjgn]^ (lord Castlc- 
reagh), they did notliiitg hi Vionsequcncc 
to show their zeal and IjcHre^ endeavours 
but make bpoeclies, ihc value of which tho 
House could easily anpiX'ciate. With all 
their professions, specxlicf, nnd votes, more 
had been donp to sii ihe^tcmpcr of go- 
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. va^meb^ dhd 'Tk6 kttenffhin the cause of 
the Catholic emancipation^ 

by th^last ^ppoinitoticnt to the bench 
bishdjis^ ^ thi^n ^he^e two members of the 
cabinet hh'd done^'by all their exertions. 
Ireland Woifld se4 ii)to fheir conduct, and 
comprehend their flimsy device, in offer* 
ing themselves as her advocates. For^ 
G rcat Jjritain, he saw tio real»on for so large 
a force ; the good spirit of tKp country was 
a sufficient guarantee of its tranquillity; 
and if any force was required, tiVe* yeo¬ 
manry proceeding from the people, and 
therefore not objects of /iihstruBt and jea* 
lousy like regular troops, would be found 
effective Tor all the purposes of ensuring 
obcdiVnce to flu- magistr^Aes, and afti>T(l- 
iug assistance u> fhe'police. Ho uould^' 
tlrorcforc, vote for the flutiendment of his 
hon. friend, for the reduction of 10,000 
men, in prelcrancc to the motion of a 
learned gentleman for postponing the es¬ 
timates for three months, till the state of 
our flnanccs was known. He did so be¬ 
cause he wopld not allow it to be supposed 
that we'would maintain one man more 
than was necessary, though we were able 
to do it without pressure. 

Mr. Peel said, he had stated last year 
that 2.7,000 men would be necessary for 
Ireland. He thought the same necessity 
for the same force existed this year; and 
he had not heard one opinion against this 
position, or saying the estimate was too 
high. His attention hud been turned to 
the subject of effecting every reduction; 
and he could assure the House, that he 
should find it more difficult to state vvliy 
he refcommended a reduction of fl,000, 
than why he still thought that 22,000 men 
should be maintained. He protested 
against the practice of taking the year 
17^ a criterion for establishments of 
every other period of peace. If ho re¬ 
quired so many troops to aid the police, or 
\o preserve the peace of the country, it 
would he no answer to him that there were 
just so many and no more twenty-five 
years ago, and that they were then sufli- 
dient. The force In Ireland did not 
ni^h exceed, in p/bportion to the force 
!n Sngland, its amount irt 179^. After 
the peace of Amiens, the army in that 
country was 22,000 men, employed only in 
preftrving tranquillity. For- seven years 
after tlipt period, inbluding the years 1806 

* The 'noble lord ailuded to the eleva¬ 
tion of Dr. Herbert Marsh to the blohop- 
rick ofLlandoff* 
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tU >000 x(^eB, excluaura ot,the 
fajoir ihat this was ^ time pf warbpt 
roilifary power was in a groat ap¬ 

plied tp ihp jmaintenance of t^je public 
peace. Xa tfaplpt year but one, the entire 
number of troops in Ireland was 40>0(K) > 
\ it was now proposed to keep up only 
^9,2flOO, making a rpdyction of ^arly one 
half in less tl^n two years. Aii non. gen« 
tlemao had ueclared> tliat he would not 
voto fc/K^iap man, the necessity of whose 
Services was not distinctly proved: but a 
proof of this kind was not practicable: it 
was not a question of science or tnathema* 
tics, nor capable of a positive demonstra¬ 
tion. He coul(^ however, aftbrd him the 
iodvantage of the highest military autriont}', 

^ M'hich was in favour pf a larger force than 
tliat now proposed to be maintained. Tne 
noble lord wim had so |icavily censured 
his majesty's government, on the ground 
of these estimates, miglit he assured that 
cit every period (d‘ the last century a con¬ 
siderable force had been deemed necessary 
in Ireland. JIc had tracefl its amount 
from the coinuicncenient of that period, 


would have justified an immediate 
!tiba Uie pn^sad vote? ft 
: hi^duty, veiy shprUy, to suhn^lt d niebitii^ 
to the House^ that would afford 
opportunity pf stating on whatgroanebt^ 
was prepared to argue that it eould' Itavo 
produced no such eifeet. The memiabi 
m contemplation would have reference 
a transaction which lately occurred 
county of Down; and its object trould 
not the dragooning the people, but tilO 
security of innocent and brave meuagaioat 
the most flagitious combinations. Let t)^ 
House imagine the case of a man, whoid 
housS had been attacked only because 
appealed to the laws of hia country; that 
he had made assailant defence, and Suc* 
ceeded in repelling the aggressors. X^et 
them suppose him to decline abandonmg 
his residence, and having obtained arms, 
relying on his own courage and the assist¬ 
ance of a relative, in the event bfa reeUxU 
renpe of the danger; but these precautions 
they avould have to Icarh were vain; that 
a lloniam Catholic corobinatipn, of about 
forty, invaded his dwelling, surrounded it 
with combustibles, and (horned him, his 


and had found that, except, during the 
American war, when it was reduced by 
the supplies to our army abroad, it had 
never been so low' as in the year 1792. 
In 1715 it was 11,()(X) men, and remained 
at this number till the ycaril747. In the 
year IT^il'i the Irish llouse of Commons 
voted an address, expressing their jealousy 
of tlie large reductions which had taken 
place; and a message was sent down by 
lord Townsend, wincli contained a pro- 
niibc, that the army shouM be maintained 
at the amount of J2,000 men in future, to 
which un addition of 3,000 men was sub¬ 
sequently made; and so the establishment 

continued till the year 1792_With re-* 

spect to the argument, that if the Patliolic 
question were carried, farther reductions 
might be safe and practicable, he couW 
not assent to any such opinion. It was 
not true that this force was required for 
the purpose of keeping the Catholics of 
Ireland in subjection. It was necessary 
for the protection of the Catjliplics llfem- 
selves, for the presqrvatiop ortraiiqtMl(ity, 
for the maintenance of public jpstice, and 
the defence pf t^p livjt's of many pci sous 
who had becomp objects of vengeance, 
only by appearing as witucascs^^ainst cri¬ 
minals. lie had heard it conCenaed, that' 
thi^ stptc of things was the cphsequencc 
of ^es pf mis-goyernment; bu^ lie wopld 
ask, whetlier any recent clmngo of policy 


sou, and six inmates, to death in the flames. 
This, he admitted* was the most atrocious 
of the crimes he had yet heard of, but It 
was one the recollection of which mu^fc fill 
every heart with horror. Whifst be thus 
endoavoureef to show the necessity of a 
large military force, he never meant-to 
contend that military force alone was the 
proper means of governing that country, 
Penal laws, likewise, miglit check, but 
copld nojt eradicate the evil. He should 
ever be willing to lend his aid in revising 
and improving the system of the adminis¬ 
tration, ^ It xnuift be obvious that ho could 
have np^*nterest in swelling the amount of 
the cstimotcsVfor the civil government of 
Ireland had no share of the military pa¬ 
tronage. Let the House look at the 

i ircsent staff, and they would hndit much 
ess tljan when tlie force was of twice the 
amount. He might be taunted with* tlie 
suggestion that this had little to do with 
the immediate question; but it tut least 
showed that the imputation which bad 
been tlirown out against his majesty’s go- 
vemment, of being anxious on all occasions 
to extend the influence pf the Crown, was 
unjust; and fc^fonly referred to it as a 
strong proof they had, on the cOftirary, 
done all in the^r power to reduce ev4ry 
part of the cstiAatcs. '' 

Mr. roPSonfff//'^iA, he waa ttlwayi?dis¬ 
posed to at^pnfl;o3t£observaiSona of'the 
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right hon. gentleman; but his speech that 
it^ht was one to which he coiild npt help 
Jistening with some decree of circumspec¬ 
tion. On questions aftecting theinteicsts 
of Ireland he believed him to be as perhaps 
hfe deserved to be, by far the most influcn- 
tSil member in that House. When the 
right hon. gentleman, lastsession. defended 
an establishment of 25,000 men for that 
country, ho regretted the long and mani- 
foM tiiisgovcrnmcnt under which it had 
laboured, anil expressed a hope that his 
own administration would not be the means 
of'aggravating its calamities. The ,right 
iiOh'.gentleraan had this night addressed his 
spebch, he knew not to whjit, but certainly 
ndi to any facts or arguments stated on his 
side of the ilouso ; for he did not believe 
one hon.*^member had advised any imme¬ 
diate reduction in tlic Irish establishment 
The hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr, 
Bankes) had approved of the labours of 
the committee as iar as they had gone; 
but why had they limited their inquiries 
«ttd recommendations to tlie disclfarge of 
0 clerks, instead of examining staft’ap¬ 
pointments and public departments ? The 
ebuntry was now enjoying a profound 
; and yet an establishment was pro¬ 
posed twice as large as that maintained in 
1792, when there was no yeomanry force 
wliatcvcr. Why was tliis nejeessavy ? It 
could hardly be from any external danger 
that threatened us. Of France wc luid 
military possession ; Spain was in a miser¬ 
able state, governed by a miserable sove¬ 
reign, incapable of a single effort, and en¬ 
gaged in a contest with her depes'dencies. 
The powers in the north of Europe were 
bound to us in the strictest alliance. We 
bad not a single enemy, *nor any reason 
for expecting the renewal of^hostilities.— 
He asked the House to reflect also on our 
iia^l strcngtii and pre-eminence, as a far¬ 
ther security against foreign danger. It 
v#lls at present equal to tha combined naval 
pbtver .of Europe. But then he was told 
of <he Internal state of England, and that 
a' tpifrit was abroad that threatened the 
stability of the constitution. lie dis- 
bojFiCVcd the existence of any such dan- 
^^5 or turbulent spirit to the degree 
apprehended. Distress miglit hav^ driven 
soinO. in particular districts, to fall into 
thii desiicri^jMl counsels of a^!s^ raiscJiievous 
individual^; but the utmoas^lli^rt of their 
strength had been the jlisturbance m Spa- 
fields, and he could not tj^hk that a sufli- 
cient ground for doubRg^ our peace esta* 
blishnicnt, in ad^iti^ivffejftOC^yeomanry. 
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with, regard to lreland.he must again aay, 
that he Wjouldpot.be responsible for.advia- 
ing a large reduction there at the present 
moment; but he believed that aa long aa 
the present system of policy was pursued, 
it never would be safe to lessen the esta¬ 
blishment. If, therefore, the House waa 
determined to maintain the system, they 
must have the pleasure of paying for it. 
The fundamental objection to these esti¬ 
mates was one which proceeded from a 
regard once generally cherisliM^k-^h that 
House*-he meant a regard for .the liber¬ 
ties of tlie country. Ireland had been 
said to be habituated to a military; when¬ 
ever England became so habituated, and 
learned to abandon her ancient maxim of 
culfivating her naval resources as Jier best* 
defence, her public libtity would no longer 
be secure. Why was tlie military college 
inaiufainecl in tirue of peace ? It cost but 
30,000/., but it was a pernicious institution, 
lie would appeal to tlie duke of Welling¬ 
ton, whctlier itv-vasof use either in pro¬ 
moting discipline or military skill. The 
naval asylum had met with a different 
treatment; that, as belonging to a less 
favoured service, had been subjected to 
the Inquiries of a committee. If the House 
should think proper to countenance these 
novel principles, tlie responsibility was on 
them; but he believed that there were 
few who woulil'not live to repent of iho 
sanction they had afforded them. He 
would raise his bumble voice against them, 
as not less pregnant witli danger to the 
liberties than to the political security o£ 
the country. One hon. gentleman had 
appeared to think, that ^sorae in that 
House cared little or nothipg for the colo¬ 
nies. and had told them a great deal about 
the value of Jamaica. It/was, however, 
rather an odd proof of its importance to 
our resburces, that the customs on its 
produce amounted to 3,000,000/. He 
^6 aware that, its rums and sugars were 
very useful commodities, but it was the 
consumers in the mother country, and not 
tlie people of Jamaica, who paid the duties. 
But it was curious to observe, that wher-’ 
ever they cast their eyes a fund of discon- 
tent Vas said to exist, the danger of which 
was represented as on inpontrovertible ar« 
gument fora large military establishment. 
In Englapd it .was a.ji>Bd spirit; in Ireland 
it was a sj/nflar cause; and in the colonics 
it was the filack population. ^ He did not 
put faith m these represe«ttation8: Ireland 
might certainly be in more desirable cir<* 
cumstances; but the colonics were secure^ 
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under proper ’ niarittgemeilnt. He should 
give his support to the motion of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Colcraft) rather tlido to'that 
of the non. and learned gentleman, be¬ 
cause to vote the whole establishment, for 
however short a lime, might be construed 
into an admission than it was necessary. 

Sir.'/*’. Flood should not have thought 
this large establishment necessary for Ire¬ 
land, had itvnot been for the irritating 
vote of Friday night, 11c hoped, how¬ 
ever, Thtrt^tlic Irish would continue to 
show the- same patience and .peaceable 
demeanour \vitl\which they had hitherto 
boTne all their privations. The House 
should recollect how quiet Ireland had 
remained whiIsS mischievous demagogues 
were instigating the populace here to 
outrages and disturbances. Under thfese 
circumstances he did not think they de¬ 
served the Stigma whichstlie late vote had 
thrown upon tliem; for no country could 
always be noil disposed, which was de¬ 
prived of the bi netiL of the laws. 

Mr. J. P, (hnnt said, tha^ if the House 
would permit him he would save them the 
trouble of dividing, by withdrawing hi* 
motion, in order that his hon. friend might 
have an opportunity of making the motion 
for a reduction of the number of the forces 
of which he hod given notice. 

Leave was given to withdraw the mo¬ 
tion ; but the Speaker observed, that a 
motion for tlic reduction in the amount 
of the force could not now *bc regularly 
put, os that part of the report had been 
agreed to. 

Mr. said, he would then pro¬ 

pose the recommitment of the "report, 
with the view of making a motion of re¬ 
duction. With respect to the forces in 
Ireland and India, he should not, after 
what he had heard, persist in proposing 
any reduction. Under the circumstances 
in which Ireland was now placed, he was 
sorry to say that he did not consid^ 
12,000 men too much for that country, 
Md he could not propose any diminution 
in the number ol*' 8,000 for India: but 
there still remained 20,000, from wlifch 
reductions might be fhade, and he thought 
it would be a wise policy to deduct 10;000 
from that number: 3,000 men had been 
mentioned by the noble c^retOry as re¬ 
quisite for reliefs, but that “ nOmffer he 
thought quite unnecessary;^ thkn. 
moved tliat tlie report be recoi^ffeted. 

. Lord Ebringitm could not noticing 
tlie^ gveat inconsistency between the 
guaients which bod been used that bight, 
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and those recently advanced, respec.^ir^ 
Ireland. It would bo rccoUecteq,.^.^^ 
when the noble secretary of state 
the suspension of the H^^^as Corpus, apt* 
he expressly excepted Ireland 
Operation, on the ground, thqli: 
country was in a slate of trapiqpil^Wi^ 
After that declaration, the Housp 
have heard with great surprise, 
of Ireland assigned that night as reqmrii^ 
coercive measures. With regard to y reat 
Britain, those who had referred to 
year 1792 as aflording an example of tl^ 
ainount of military force necessaiyr, ba^ 
been answered, that the state of the coun¬ 
try was now vety different. Hia ppinioq,,, 
however, was, that a difference wespotia 
the people, but in the ministers 
Crown, who had, during the present 
sion, shown such a disposition to curt,at) 
the constitutional rights of the subject, aiaa 
to establish arbitrary measures, which wor^ 
totally uncalled for. ' 

hordjCastler(ia;r/i said, that wliat hci httd 
stated with regard to the situatioA of |re.» 
land was this—that he saw no rcasoh for 
applying there the measm*cs which were, 
neccfsary in this country: but in making 
that statement, he distinguished bet^proi^ 
tliat system of organization which unbftp^ 
pily prevailed here, and that derangement 
of tfie public* peace in Ireland which ren¬ 
dered it necessary to distribute the mili^» 
tary force over the whole country. He 
certainly had never thrown out any idea 
that a iftminution of the force in Ireland 
was practicable. Having said this much 
on that point, he must now beg leave to 
remind the House, that ihough they were 
to proceed to decide on a motion for re«' 
committing the report, that question was ■ 
brought forward for the purpose of letting 
in one respecting numbers. The hqiju 
gentleman wbo proposed to bring for^rard 
this question, had, however admitted that 
no reduction codid be made in Ireland or 
in Inc|^. It must fall, then, on the colonies 
or Great Britain ; but the hon. gentleman 
had not pointed out any colonies in which 
he tliought reductions could be made. 
Did he conceive it possible, that the whole 
force in Great Britain could be reduce^ 
to the CSC tent of 10,000 men ? This sure!^^ 
could not be, suggested; and yet 
Vaa no other quarter to which his 
of reduction could be applied; for., if 
could point outcPcolonies in which rc4wc-. 
tions might be n^le, it was, qbvfoqa j 
:ihe' tfobps could vot be bro^ht hompv 
;within th^ Wl>icli^lhc resolution 
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trbich had been voted extended. He was 
eonfideut that when the altetations were 
considered, which had taken place since 
1793> with respect to the increase of the 
fortresses of the country,* the size of the 
metropolis, the guards of the country, 
and the troops employed in the collection 
of the revenue, that the number of troops 
for Great Britain could not be reduced. 
At any rate this must be obvious to every 
one, that the hon. gentleman could not 
take 10,000 men from the force employed 
in Groat Britain, and leave enough for 
the OPiknary duties of the home service. 

Mr. Z). Bro'wne was of opinion, thef&rce 
pfo^iosed to be kept up in Ireland was not 
gtCdter than the circumstances of the 
OOunCry required. 

The Hoiifee divided on Mr. Calfraft's mo¬ 
tion : Yeas, 56 ; Noes, 

List (yf the Minority. 


he had objected to the bill for incofporaf- 
inga ^as-Iight company last year. As 
an individual he felt no great concern 
about the matter, but for the sake of the 
best interests of the country, ho repeated 
his warning to their lordships not to listen 
to petitions of this description. If they 
did, they would have abundant applica¬ 
tions, and would essentially injure the 
mercantile interests of tin/* nation. Tn 
this country, wherever the projjjs of a 
concern rendered it an ohjeef To engage 
in it, individuals would come forward and 
carry on that concern a much bejtcr 
manner for the public than these incor¬ 
porated companies. There was no want 
of capital in ttiis country^for such under¬ 
takings, and the true line of policy was to 
alfow them to be managev* by private in¬ 
dividuals, or companies, whose interests 
would bind thoiif to procevd in the moat 
careful manner, and to act in such a way 
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Gas-LiOHT Companmcs.] Lord 
Hontfort moved the third.reading of a bill 
for incorporating aoothe^as-li^t Com* 
pany in London. 

The Earl of Letn^rUgle ^bjected to 
tins bill, on th^^'^e principles on which 


as would be most beneficial to ihemselvcft 
and the public: but, in consequence of 
the facilities ^vith which bilbs of this Rind 
were passed, their lordships would bb per¬ 
petually caljed on to incorporate' compa¬ 
nies of this description; who, by holding 
out the -prospect of great profits to their 
subscribers, in the manner of lottery 
puffs, would entangle widows and persons 
unacquainted ^vith business, and by a com¬ 
mand of capital thus raised, woulcl prevent 
the object being accomplished by private 
individlials or companies, who would do it 
in a much better and more beneficial way. 
He had taken occasion before to warn 
their Iqrdships against these incorporations 
which were generally used as decoy-ducks 
to entangle the unwary; and the only ef¬ 
fect of which was to throw the manage¬ 
ment of the concern into, tlie hands of 
commii^Ioners who would Imrdly conduct 
them with that de^fee of care and circum- 
epectiqn which private individuals would 
dcf. Experience proved that one appli¬ 
cation in this w^ay only led to another; 
and, in point' of fact, ho believed that two 
petitions had been presented, or were 
about to be presented, for incorporat- 
ing gas-light companies in other places. 
It was clear that those thin|;s were not at- 
ended wifli advantage, to the public. 
Svery writer oh the suSjcct of these mo¬ 
nopolies cottdemnsfd them as highly inju¬ 
rious to the coramhnity; even the East 
India cb^pafly, carrying on a great and 
distant trade, had been lAnddmnod as per« 
licious to.the intercsts of sucii a counfry 
s this, where there was no want of 


t- 
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tal to carry on that trade without any atacb 
incorporation^, and it was well known that 
the great number of incorporations, for 
the moi^t trifling pi^rposes, which had been 
cstablisijed in the reign of king William, 
had been ettended with fatal eiS^ts to the 
mercantile interests of the country# lie 
was very far from being unfriendly to the 
individuals of this cpmpjny, but his sense 
of public duty* compelled him to say this 
much. * It might be contended that it 
would haul inea-uie to refuse to 

this more respectable company wjiat they 
had granted to respectable adventurers 
last year; but this was an argument which 
wotdd always be used ; and the evil would 
at last rcauli a luright which must prave 
Aiinons to the mercantile interests of the 
^community, when there would hardly Ijife 
a branch of tidde of any de-cription un¬ 
fettered by some such intorporalion. If 
lie tiiought that the public interests re¬ 
quired, and if he saw that he could do any 
good, he would persevere in making these 
objections; but if the legishuure should 
be determined to disregard them, it could 
not be expected that lie should, on every 
occasion, bo repeating tlie s5iu^ aigu- 
inents, and calling their attention to prin¬ 
ciples with which tlicir lordships mqs*>t be 
Ud well acquainted as he was hiiiiself. 

Lord Kenyan said, lie would not have 
supported the bill, unless heliad been sa¬ 
tisfied that it was for tlie public advan¬ 
tage that it should pass. In *tiie hietro- 
polis, lie believed, these things were much 
better conducted by a competition be- 
twciMi incorporated companies; and, as a 
Bccmhy to the public that the object 
would be accomplished, 100,000/. had 
been already subscribed. 

The Karl of Lauderdale said, he bad 
in the committee successfully endeavoured 
to get that clause introduced by which 
the company was prevented frpen exer^fV 
ing the authority which this bill WbiihJP; 
give them, until 100,000/. should be suh- 
."cnbeil; and if this clause had not been 
introduced, they have given this 

powei to a company with a debt of 
11,000/., an^ almost without a lialfpenay 
to carry on,the trade. ' 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if it was 
by the.exertions of the nobje earl tliat 
tins clause was introduced, Um|.noble Airi 
had done the public a greitt ser$’fc<#. lief. 
ha[)pencd judiciously to know, tliaj there 
could hardly be a greater evil tliah allow- 
ing such companies to begin their opevai- 
tions until sucli a sum had been sub* 
(VOL. XXXVL, 


seribc4 as would afford someaecurity tltatr 
the o^cct would be completely carrjL^ 
into effect. 

The bill was then passed. 


HOUSE COMMONS* 
Wednesday^ May 14. 

ImsH Grand Jury rRESENTMENTS#5' 
l\f r. Cooy;r'r said, that among the many evils 
that would result from postponing 
Grand Jury Picsentinent bill, there vTOS' 
none tliat would be more felt than the 
want K>f the regulations therein proposed 
for treasurers and collectors of public 
money; before? hmvever, he adverted 
particularly to that object, he would take 
the liberty of making a few observations 
upon other matters connected with it. 
And flrst he would once more, and once 
for, all, deny that he had exceeded his 
duty in bringing forward a comprehensive 
measure; the very words of the report of 
the comgiittee recommended a compre>« 
hensive measure. One great evil arising 
from the grand jury laws as they stand 
was tlie want of a previous examination 
into the necessity or expediency of tbe^ 
works proposed to bo executed. Thw- 
part of the evil was proposed to be reme¬ 
died b}' submitting tnese matters to a pre¬ 
vious meeting* of magistrates—the prin¬ 
cipal objections he had heard to this port 
of tlie bill was as to the power given to 
magistrates in some cases to cancel such 
proposed presentments as they did not 
approve; tliis might have been a very fit 
subject of tiiscussion in a committee; hie 
opinion had been hitherto governed by 
tlic idea that if there was no power given 
to these meetings they would not be at¬ 
tended by the p/incipal gentlemen whose 
presence was so desirable.—The next part 
of the subject he would notice was the 
jproposed meeting of the grand jury for 
the consideration t>f the civil business of 
the country, disentangled from the cri¬ 
minal business and other impoitant mat¬ 
ters ; the difference of opinion that he had 
found on Xhis part of the subject was as to 
the time, some thinking that it should he 
before,! and others after the general assize 
business—-this also wouKl liavc hevn lit 
matter for discussiiyik in a commitiee; his 
reason for preferring the foi mer wos, that 
by that raeanD they should have tlie ad¬ 
vantage of thoA^ontrol of tlie judges,' 
without inconvenience to tlio^ person. • 
ages. With respti^^t to the circuit suV- 
voyor which as rccommsmUd* and 

(2 0 )' 
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whose appointment was to be ind^paiDilent 
of ffrand juries, his idea was.to^ place all 
buildings of any importance and all other 
matters from which joba . usually arose, 
such as lading out roads, cutting down 
faiUs, Sep. under bis control^one objection 
Shat be bad heard to this appointment was, 
-that it would not be in the power of any 
aurv^eyor to go through Uie labour; to 
f^hioh he begged leave to answer , by re- 
ferring'ta the report of the surveyor on 
the Highkmd Uoads, by which it appeared 
fbiSKt a Mr. Mitchell, a surveyor, reported 
Upotik 8,000 miles of roads and biidgcs in 
one year; no circuit surveyor in Irdaud 
cieould tiave dno fourth of ibnt labour to go 
‘ Ihrough^it was owing to the want of a 
oespoosible ofJice of this description that 

I dana^vere bad, estimate inadequate, pub¬ 
ic works badly executed, and that in num¬ 
berless instances private convenience was 
preferred to public advantage.—With re- 
ipect to t|he. printing work done for the 
nse^^f grand juries, he had ob^rved so 
luocli inaccuracy, such a total dereliction 
file form enjoined by law, that he had 
had it'in contemplation by tiie bill to re- 
commond printing work to be done by the 
king’s printer; he was however aware 
tliat this, in many instances would be' a 
lietero privation to local printers, and 
it was bis intention tohave altered 
this clause in the committee; he was 
the more induced to this as there were 
printed forms annexed to the bill which 
could not be mistaken or misundcr- 
atood.-*-Another measure recommended 
by the bill was the permitting gtand juries 
to appoint a county attorney whose duty 
it diould be to superintend the taking of 
recognizances and to defend traverses un¬ 
der the direction ofgrand juries; the losses 
which were sustained by the public on 
tXis account were immense, in nine times 
aut iof ten, roads running through persons 
gl!toliifids, Instead of dolbg that person an 
iiyuty rendered him an essentiar service^ 
Imd yet by the traverser employing coun- 
Sbiv and there being no power in a grand 

S ty to employ a legal person omthe part 
fbe county, the jury were imposed onj 
Md the count^ sunered accordingly^As 
OMy misrepresentations had gone abroad 
AS'td hia reason of witj^drawina the bill, 
ho fidt k ri^ to state, that as he tbdught 
he perceive much more activity (with 
somo gratifying ** exceptions however) 
among tlns^oppoiteitts to the bill than 
among its aupportdrs, he had thought it j 
lib.duty toa^y to4 certtib ^quarter to 


80e^f:|w pnd,w|iiathcr the bill was lUtaly to 
be CQpntenMiced: finding himself discou^ 
raged Iher^ he^tihought it bettor , to with¬ 
draw the 1bill for, the present, rather titan 
give the House or himself what appeared 
useless trouble,*^As to^tba proposal made 
by the bill to require the monies of tlie 
different counties to be paid into the bank 
oi Ireland, there were many dtmsy objec¬ 
tions made to it, and particvJarly by tlie 
ticasurerS'—they ask at vyhosa risk is 
the money to be transmitted^rilunswer, 
at the li^k of . the treasurer; why sboqld 
there be more difficulty ^ii a treasurer re¬ 
mitting money to a bank than,there isin a 
private agent who remits amy sum under 
hi^own responsibility, ai^l whose dif&cul- 
ties arc so much greater from his receiving 
the money in small siims,—He came now 
to the subject of defaulting treasurers and 
collectors; three of the former, as he was 
informed, had failed in the past year, and 
as to the latter, he would refer to a printed 
paper be held iti hibhand, which contain¬ 
ed an advertisement from the city of Cork, 
in which the grand jury held out the names 
of four defaulting collectors to the amount 
of upward^ of 14 , 000 /. at the last assizes ; 
and it appeared by the advertisement they 
allowed one of these collectors his pound-> 
age to the amount of ;}CX)/. though his col¬ 
lection was not complete, and this in the 
very teeth of an act of parliament. He 
also held in his hand a schedule of the pre¬ 
sentments levied under the direction ofgrand 
juries last summer assizes, in which ap¬ 
peared the following itemsTo George 
liiggs, esq. attorney, for sueing Henry 
Lysaght, late high constable, for an ar- 
rear due by him to the county 98/. 3s 9c/. 
To same, for the like, in sucing Mounti- 
fpjrd Longfield as security for do. 44 /. I its 

Tosame, tor the like, in sueing Wil¬ 
liam Starkey, late high constable, 1031, Os. 

To some, for the like, in sueing Wil- 
liaftt Warner* high constable of Bantry, 
and Jiis sureties, 76t. 6s itid" Amounting 
ixk the whole to the sum of 3211. 2s lUd. 
Now, how stood this matter? This gen¬ 
tleman, after making sl handsome annuity 
for some time out of the law proceedings, 
would probably recover nothing, and thus 
in the* first instance the original sums 
would be lost, the enormous bills of cost 
would be lost, and the sums owing by 
those defaulting collectors would be levied 
over from the public; if these were 
not evils and abuses hwdid not know what 
couldiie called so.—Mr. Cooper also todk 
occasion to notice what appeared to hfofi 
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an ^nofrmouA Job, the giving a KTi*. Col- dan obofition of cho whole gciiii4 
bourne 1,0002. iirie and 8002. ahnum teni fin Ireland. t if 

fbr aboiise merely to make a jdty Sir AT. (kUhmt supported th«ei»tpif 
room, which he was well inmfhied wars end thought some measure highly} mtMi* 
not worth more than 200/. fine and 702. ^ry. ^ » 5 wa 


per annum.-^As to the bill which It was 
proposed to him to bring in, 'besides his 
dislike to the bringing in a minor measure, 
he really thoyght if lie was to undertake 
it, the probfitbiJity was, they would have 
no act this session; he thought the best 
way was^/te' thobe who proposed •’iuch a 
proceeding to him to nmlerlake the bill 
themselves; in ltdnds it would suc¬ 
ceed, in his it would be frittered away, 
and in the end it would be laid at his door, 
that there was any improvement of 
^Ttlie law this session. He begged leave to 
move, that an humble address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Uegent 
for a return of the naifnes of the trea¬ 
surers and collectors of public money in 
the several counties, counties of cities, 
and counties of towns, in Ireland, who 
have made default in their several collec¬ 
tions and payments, from the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary IBIO, to the piesent time; distin¬ 
guishing the sums for which they severally 
made default, w itli the amount of any sums 
which have been recoveied from such per¬ 
sons, or their sureties respectively, with 
ihenameH of such sureties; also the amount 
of any bills of cost which have been pre¬ 
sented by any grand ]ury in Ii eland, from 
thefiistof January 1810, to*the present 
time, either on account or otherwise, upon 
any legal proceedings instituted for the 
recovtiy of, th© sums due by such per¬ 
sons BO Ill default, or their sureties/' 

Mr. Pn I said, that he had advised the 
lion, member to withdraw his bill under the 
idea, tliat if the^ very voluminous bill 
which did so much credit to the hoii»^tnem- 
ber’s talents had gOQe into a committee, 
and had been found impraetiekbio,^, so, 
much time would have beam lost,*'thkt 
tliefe would havb been nO'prossfbiltty of 
repicdpng the inconveniences bbmplaibed 
of during tho prosbtst session. Ho hod 
thought it advisable jto wait till the bon. 
meoiher should determine whether be 
would again bHi}|^ forwflud the subject iti 
enothcr shape. He regretted that the 
heo. member had given Up the subject for 
the present* He was, however, happy to 
say, that his right bon. fiaend 
Fitagerald) intended to bring fmpsrord o 
bill to remedy thetibuses cofnpiaibed-oft 
He thought a bj}l in the ):vature of an 

measure) was better than asud^ 


General Mathito declared his opinjidhtif 
tho necessity of rsfbrmfng thb.s^tUSKiOf 
grand jury presentments, which ^peratbd 
as grievous and unjust taxes on the comi¬ 
ties r'but he did not think any good WoUhl 
be done till the shorilb who appoimod tim 
grand juries were themselves nontbalciASli 
a more unexceptionable way. The shb^ 
nffs Were not nominated, as in £pglii^, 
from the recommendation of tho grand 
panel, but foif electionberiog purposes, 
and the sheriff so appointed secueed Shs 
influence of the mimsterial cafidklatO'^by 
appointing grand jurymen as a msttor of 
favour* He inculcated the necessity df 
resorting to tiie system established in^thi 
country. ^ t 

Sir F. Fhod denied that at present 
sheriffrio Ireland were appoint^ fbrpartjr 
purposes# The outgoing sheriff gave three 
names of persons of respectability to 
the judges at the assizes, and soon >aftet 
the chancellor and judges met toohat over 
together who were the fittest persons tO 
sdrve the office. He denied also, esp^^ 
daily in the county to uhich he belonged, 
that persons Were chosen on grand juries 
for the purpose of jobbing. 

Mr. Pomonby thought it extraordinary 
to reject a bill before it had been exa« 
mined by a committee; and, though he 
was glad tliat any bill was to be introduced^ 
he hoped liis hon. friend would proceed 
next session. With respect to the* ap¬ 
pointment of sheuff, though a cliadgo bad 
been promised, he did not find any im* 
pTOvement, fof *the judges still tmrb tho 
names from the outgoing slienff ^ Ho 
hoped that this would be mtered, for ibe 
existing sheriff would always name those 
who were m tlie ihterest* from which be 
had derfrod his own appointmetit, 

Mr. Pad felt it necessary, as he had 

S ven a pledge to the House last »essi0n, 
at steps should be taken as to the apt 
pomtment of sheriffs, to explain what had 
aCtuaUy been done* On his return to Ires 
land, he bad communicated with the {ord 
(chttacCnoc on thejubject, and (hiectioafi 
bad been given uiat the ]uclges on the^aM 
siaesthpiud return three fit persons tespryd 
fhe office of shipriff, from each ^couaiyi 
This liatbbeen dene, and in aliaost/ttrera 
oasetharflrsc on the list had bceaaptpcwiNeck 
la notfisfipiio^ bad any par|y i90mdevA* 
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tiont) biassed tbp cboice-**^'pr.rifuiMllQ% 'jiu 
cUe county which the • gallant ^'geaerol 
(Mathew) represented, three {nersoosbad 
been returued by the judges, I le { Air. F-) 
wrote to the first go thejiet.to Boy* that 
the lord lieutonuntinteoded to appoint him 
dteriffi He decliued-*to tjio secot^d and 
third. Far from consulting any pai ly in¬ 
terest, a letter was written to the first on 
the that the writ would be made out 
for him, and be was obliged to serve. The 
returns of the names of the tliree persons 
had.eometimes been made by the outgoing 
stjietUriLbut tliat was not always the^M^c. 
Thou^i thus much had been done, so i 
cai^ymced was he of the necessity of put- 
l^pg the system on an unobjectionable foot¬ 
ing, that he had w ritten to the lord chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, as to the expediency of 
advising the lord lieutenant to instruct the 
judges to return peisons recommend/^d 
iiythe grand panel of the counties. The 
rpibriii in their appointments would, he 
ivaa convinced, conier an impor^nt bene¬ 
fit jOn Ireland. 4 . 

^r, Pousonh^ he had heard with 
great satiAfictiun the statement of the 
right lion, gentleman, and thought it would 
bp a great ^tep towards the improvement 
of the state nl Ireland. 

. Mr. iM. said, that much moie 

had been done hy tlie Irish government 
on this subject in a short time than could 
be pxpeeiod. lie thought it very proper, 
that the bill entirely changing the system, 
of giand jury presentments, had not been 
pressed through the House without ma¬ 
ture consideiation, which could*not be af¬ 
forded. He advised the hon. member to 
briog his measure forwv'trd early iii the 
ppxt session, to attract the attention of the 
British part of the representatives, witii- 
out vrlfich his efi'orta tvuuld probably bo 
^jrfjy[Stra4ed. The right hon. gentleman 
lA^rihcd the arrangements which < he 
.thotight necessary, with^a view' to provide 
. ffifir, tnp due execution of the law vaspect- 
ing grand jury presentments, and to guard 
faults or defaults on the part 
,(i^V county treasurers. These, •arrange^ 
•mentSi were; first, that security should be 
had from all county treasurer# to the full 
aipount of the sums which they were to 
rceeive> and that such ^curities sbould bo 
examined and approyeci d'f by the law 
cars the (Crown, while the securities,for 
barony treaoarars should^ be examiapd apd 
approved of by. some subordinate^autho^ 

■ rity2ndly, thaf)|f|o. .oue who wasact 
count to fL grand jury be aUo^cd 


mgrartJjuror that a lon-^ 

should be ^von.of 
every pr^teentment-; and dthly Uiat an as^ 
sisumt judgeshauld.be appointed on each 
circuit, ibr the purpose of considering and 
urging all trav^rsesi with respect to' 
presuiitmerit&, and imhia opinion, the no 
counts of expenditure uppn presenttnents, 
us well as the prese(iimen;a themseUes, 
should he subject to be iraw^rsed.* Such 
an appoiutiiicnt would, he was aware, in'* 
cfo isc ihe patronage of the Crvmrtvor the 
Iri^h bar, which patroiuu^^e* was,already 
quite enough. Uut t h c/d ppointmerit was 
iiuli.'-pcnsablc to the due ^execution of tlie 
law', for the judges were at present unable 
to j^ttend to this dcpartmOliU ar^d as to the 
expense of llie appointments to which he*, 
rt^ferred, it w’ould not exceed for all Ircv 
land *2yi)00l ii year. 

Mr. L, Fit si A' objected to the provN 
sions of the bill which had been withdrawn^ 
as well as to some airangcments propoaed 
by the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last. 9 

Mr. J), Bnmnn strongly rocominended 
n general survey of the land in Ireland, 
with a view to the fair execution of the 
law with respect to presentments. 

t)ir./. Neu^port concurred in this recom¬ 
mendation, and while he highl}^ approved 
of the principles of the law with regard to 
grand jury pi esentments, expressed his re¬ 
gret to find that this law, was very much 
abu'jed. The amount of the assessments 
under grand jury presentments was consi¬ 
derable, and as those assessments bore 
very Jiard upon the occupiers of land, or 
the peasantry, it was peculiarly necessary 
to provide that such assessments should 
not bo improperly applied. Mow he un¬ 
derstood, that even within the last year, 
no Jes^ than three county treasurers had 
fdilei;l> while their securities were found in- 
^efficient to ^supply their defaults. This 
was tf BQtifiUB grievance, which, however, 
bad loDg'beeo suffered to prevail iu Ire¬ 
land. There were indeed, great defaults 
Jn that country amon^public accountants, 
wlucii .weredue for many years, and which 
heifeafcd were never likely to be received, 
e^Ocially from the improvident manner in 
securities hftdr been .arranged by 
tliose CrownJawyers'whofie duty it was to 
, atiebd toauch juhjocts. t . 

maintained that the sys¬ 
tem jjuey presentments ivos highly 

advant^eoua to IrdUod m^promoting its 

internal improve,mentis' . ^ ‘ ‘ 

, Mr?, Vn oon-» 
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currency in the views of Mlv Mi FUsge^' 
raid^ but thought the arrangemtirtshepro^ 
posed reifuired conskleration.' A* to the ^ 
appomtoient of an af^istiint judge to- at<* 
tend to the business of present(nenti» he 
himself had sfupgested the neccs>ity of such 
on appointment in his evidence before the 
committee upon tlte subject of present¬ 
ments th;^e yenrs ago. But be had pro¬ 
posed some propositions with regard to 
the ^estion before the House which he 
intended WTubmit to its consideration on 
Friday se’nnigh^^ and therefore* he gave 
notice of a motioij for that day. 

‘ The mc'tion was agreed to. 

Employment of the Poor Bilj.]. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer to$c^ to 
move the order of the day^ that the Hou^e 
resolve itself into a committee to take into 
consideration the Emplo)^ent of the Poor 
bill. He had introduced a considerable 
number of amendments into the bill, 
which he thought would remove some of 
the objections stated againstHhe measure. 
He would not enter at present into the 
merits of those amendments, as a belter 
opportunity would hereafter occur. 

Mr. Brougham had, at the introduction 
of this moasuio, expressed some difficul¬ 
ties he fell on the subject. He feared 
those difficulties were still unremoved. He 
would w'illingly give the rigfit hon. gentle¬ 
man an opportunity of forwarding his bill, 
and reserve bis remarks till it was recom- 
inilted; but a i'ow prominent objections he 
wished at this time to state. Fii'st, as to 
the coiibtjtutional objections to the mea- 
awrcy he did think it extremely objoctiona- 
oic that a million and three-fourths of mo- 
nt‘y should be issued by the government to 
tiic people at a time when we were t^on 
the eve of an event which would cs^l upon 
the people to exercise their judgment 
lospccting the character and measureil o/^ 
tiuLt govcrrimefit<^ho meant a^diss^Ulion 
of parliament, W'bieh'would probably take 
place a few ipontlMt'after tlrOir rising* A 
r ccond objection^rtvs as to the principle bf 
the bill itiiclf. f It was a remedy for an 
not felt, while it afforded no remedy of the 
real evil that was universally and- deeply 
felt. It was not money that* was wanted; 
there was a superabundance of money In 
the country, but no emp]6ymenu&r'it« 
This bill only offered'money^\ ba'^ dould 
not find employment for^>)Iie<ilttd^apit!a| 
already in the cdontry. would 

the bill afford no remedy^ bul#iirould'in4 
crease the difficulty at praent fdU’ He 


had atfftst thought that tiwi oofy 
the maesure would be to inefease^ tW 
funds of loans, and thus to facilita^dh^^' 
rowing 1 be was now not of that Opilhhhli;' 
because the capital of the cohntry 
to be increased by 1,750,000/. : it ^ war 
only interposing the credit of goVernhiiftrt?^ 
to facilitate loans. Now, the security 
be exacted, he thought, would pfevcnt fhify 
application for loans of this kind. If, in'-’ 
deed, the security usually required by gb**^ 
vernment were not required in this cosb*^’ 
if the government should bo satisfied wtM 
such Security as a private person wrvaldrei 
quire—the objection was removed; but S" 
not, ho was cdhvinced no person would 
apply for loans from the govcrnftUJfit 
which ho could procure on easier terW^ 
from private persons. But if this Objec¬ 
tion were removed, still there was no real 
increase of capital. It was only one indi^ 
vidual going round about to anotlier tndM^ 
dual toobtainalonn of capital already in tbb 
country, IIo did not say tbot there was 
no way (Vl‘explaining the measure so as to 
remuve those objections; yet even if they 
were explained, the proposed relief would 
be found quite inadequate. These obser¬ 
vations he had made, from a sincere widh 
tb piomote any good tliat the measure 
might tdect, and by no niOrins with an in¬ 
tention to lePard it by captioui^ objections. 

Ml. IVt'derri said, he had not been in 
the House when tliis measure was oi iginally 
brought forward, but, from the fullest con- 
sideiation which he was able to give it, he 
could see no advantage whatever that it 
was capable of producing; but he saw very 
many objections to it. The remark of hiahon. 
and learned friend, with respect to the in¬ 
fluence it would throw into the hands of go¬ 
vernment, in die eventof ageneral election, 
he thought well worthy of coDsidemtion. 
One million and three-iburths distribll^ 
by tninistera might certainty tend todHARe 
influence, and e.^cite a bias that ou^ft- to 
be gufirded against. But he felt^ oChi^r 
objectiona to the measure. First, it would 
excite expectations that must bo misait- 
’ bly disappointed. The lower classes were 
naturally induced by the proposal of re- 
' lief from governmenti to look Ibr immedi- 
'atn aud*^ effectual deliverance from their 
• btei^t :'difficdtj^s% ^ This exfreetaHhn 
ebuM ndl be reatixed^ and thctefqrit the 
‘dieafiluire would cause only a cfheidl^[^. 
polntment. Be^ldes^ ft taught*thej[voWto 
mbre opulent iieimmwimd 
td as, iir ftct» 

' teliiiF' b^i^^eiKtended by 
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verrtment.* The upper clashes w'ei^e thus irot ^tfifesent^ inquire. That there* liras 
placed in a painffal situation. The poor great' difficultjr in procuring e^ital'.for 
wished to obtain SO, or 40,000/.; no- promi^in^ undertakings was tdo notorious 
thing was wanting but security. Would to require illustration, 
the House say that it Was advisable to fir, J. P. thought the object of 

^iv6 security in ^uch a case i The poorer this measure ^Ss Qp the narrowest kind; 
classes would therefore feel great disap- and tlie benefit yhusf,'therefore, be fike- 
pointment, and ascribe that disappoint- wise very narrow. The prindipal benefit 
toent to their richer neighbours. It could proposed was to supply public works with 
not, indeed, be supposed that any indivi- capital, where it was iTaiitiag.’ The un¬ 
duals could be found to give their security, dertakings which required such aid were 
but*itwas|kroposcd to have the poor-rates not many. If any undertakinp^as really 
mortgaged;. This he thought objection- promising, capital would^^reAcfrly be lent 
able ip two'points of view: first,it irfcieas- upon the credit of it. ^For sdehi' thcrc- 
eid the pressure of the poor-rates, by making forc/ it was not necessary to interpose the 
tbem the means of borrowing; next, it credit of government; for those of a difie-* 
threw a temptation in the way of occupiers reyt eharacter it was improper to intcr- 
ofland, to relieve themselves by mort- pose it. The evil at the present moriient, 
gaging the poor-rates. This considcra- vTas too much capital. This was proved 
tion he thought very material. The in- by the price of exchequer bills and the 
eveasing amoui>t of the pooV-rates was state of the funds. It was not capita), 
Hik^st'iilarming; and whatever could facili- therefore, that was wanting; still less 
tAte that increase, was of all things to be was it credit. Whatever could by this 
d^^i^cftted^ If once the systet^ was in- measure be got from government, could, 
troduced of mortgaging those«rates, in upon the same security, be got from the 
yalfi would they expect any remedy of the market. In no way possible could this 
evil. As to that part of the measure measure produce any effect, unless the 
which related to public works, he thought amount of the Exchequer bills were 
it quite unavailing. His hon. and learned duced, and they were thrown without any 
friend’s statement, that it was not capitul charge of interest into the currency of the 
but employment for it (hat was wanting, country. If 1,750,000/. were thus all at 
was unanswerable. There was no capital once added to our present currency it 
wanting for agriculture, for commerce, for would have sbme effect. He did not at 
manufacturers. Nor was the project ap- all speak of the policy, or impolicy, of 
plicable, if capital were wanting. sncIi ei measure; he only said, that lb no 

The CkancMor of the Exchequer admit- other way could the proposed interposition 
ted, that the objections stated by the produce any beneficial effect. Ho gave 
hon. and learned gentleman weVe not cn- the rjq|ht hon* gentleman credit for benc- 
tirdy removed by any thing that was done, volent intentions; biit, from the first nio- 
and could not bo removed by any thing ment he heard of this ptoject, he was 
tliat could be done; but as to the consti- convinced it could pfoduce no public bc^ 
tutlonal objection, if should*be recollected nefit. 

than the money was not to he issued by his Mr. flose observed, that, after the ap- 
ministers individually; .and the pointmeiit of commissioners, and comnii'j. 
aj^rehension of exercising any influence .i^’oners trf the highest character, it would 
through the commissioners was removed by be ’ bold and entcrprisiri^ ■indeed iti Ihe 
tte^thdependent and honourable clfaracter chAncolldr of the exchequer, or the secre- 
of<4bo6e commissioners. He would not tavy for foreign affinrs,! to apply to those'- 
jM’it'enter into the minor details, but he commissioners for th^’^pfomotiou of any 
Wild loeotion that there were■ several jpolicroal purposes. ^ As to what the hon* 
clatfseil, introduced for authorizing to dis- mother for Essex had said, respecting thO '' 
pcose, it! certain eases^ with private sOcu- daogd^ of charging persons With poor-rates 
rityi for Special securities of various kiOds; }n consequence of this rheasut^, i^ho ' 
The'genera} principle measure was,' ^ould nof OM'erwise be l^ble, he thought' 
notto belp^mise who had'^already crellit' that^ biougirdomc cases this sort might 
or capita},*Irtit (a- give relief where there tiappenv could not' be many. In 
was a temporary defieigney of credit. mosM'nstphd^^^recourse to (ho poor-rates * 
This was in man^ inslances the case, could bO but ift sdM cases 

Whether it was • oechsionew)^ nr whether it sonal upon tbie poe'rwtcs^ wotild 

ifus ut€reased|-by the usaiylaWibo^Ottld, bereqOlr^d, To e^ttbnd credit in this woy^ 
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would he of great use* There were cases 
within bis ow n knowledge in which the he* 
neht of it, would be sensibly felu He did 
not allude to public works: but as to 
lie works, too, it would be of much b^e- 
iit. Money could > be readily obtained 
llfom private individuals, where there was 
a prospect of returning it in two, three^or 
four inpnjths; but it was not possible to ob- 
tain it upon the same terms for two, three 
or four years. On this account, therefore, 
the creditcg^J^en by government w'ould be 
most bencncial. ^ The measure would, he 
was convinced, do great good, and occa¬ 
sion no inconvenience. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that he by no 
means apprehended any sinister infbience 
tn tile part of the commissioners. T'lie 
* money could not be issued all at once; the 
election might take'place while the com¬ 
missioners were sittings many persons 
would intend to make application and ex¬ 
pect assistance; in such a state of things 
an influence would necessarily be in opera¬ 
tion, which the principles of pur constitu¬ 
tion required us to regard with jealousy. 

Mr. Lockhart could not view any con¬ 
stitutional danger in the m^surc. It 
was not in issuing the money that he 
saw difficulty and danger, but in pftjing 
it back again. He was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced the object of the bill would to¬ 
tally fail. To large coinpanics no assist¬ 
ance would be given, for they had fdready 
enougli of capital. He understood the 
right hon. gentleman had abandoned the 
idea of taking private personal security; 
of this he approved. If the government 
could come in with private creditori^, and 
issue extents to recover its claims, the 
evil would be most serious. The govern- 
lucnt would have a preference over the 
other creditors, and thus throw them, out 
of their original station. He bdlipved 
the hon. member for Essex had made ex-^ 
tremciy just observations on Uie elSSct; of^ 
the measure, in aggravating the pressure 
of the poor-rates, 1$ effect in this view 
was most mischievous. It would prevent 
the possibility of reducing or alleviating 
this corroding evil. If the occupiers ^ of 
land could expect relief by mortgaging the 
poor-rates, there would be mutual forbear- 
anco, mutual arrangements, nmtual agree* 
nients, and mutual evasions, so as de¬ 
stroy the best interests of the poofejr 
ses. Wherever security could, bp given, 
that was, wherevor distress' waa^ not ei;- 
tre'me, we should do what ire could. 
Where relief was indispepsable, it was ra- 
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^her a naiionulconctn ni and nalipnahrdlief 
kboMlabe afforded; but in,geucral|.ra(tier 
than b^crease the corroding evil that tiow 
formed sudi aa alai’miug part of * tlie> Mr 
tionalf distress, he thought, if he migllt use 
the expression, that ^‘ we ought to weS'k 
out our own salvation.’^ ^ 

The Chancellor of the Mxckequer 
plained, that personal security was 
abandoned; it was only put under certain 
modifications. . , < 

The Uouso having resolved itself into.^i 
committee upon the bill, the chancellor of 
the exchequer said, he thought that was a 
fit time to read the names of tlie edmimsr 
sioners; they were, lord R. Seymour, sir 
T. Acland, Mr. W. Lamb, sir 0. EdmoA* 
stone, sir James Shaw, sir J. Perriitg, Mr# 
Gooch, Mr. E. Littleton, Mr. LuttereH^ 
Mr. C- Grsint, sen., Mr. Curwen, Mr. 
Estcourt, Mr. Casberd, Mr. J. Smith, Mr> 
H.' Swan, Mr. B. Harrison, Mr- Reid^Mr> 
Thornton, Mr. Philips, Mr. Angersteijo^ 
Mr. Banpg, Mr. Joseph Tierney, andiMr. 
Bosanqm^. . 

The report was afterwords brought*Up, 
and ordered to he taken into farther con¬ 
sideration on Tuesday. 

‘ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thiirstlay, May 15. 

Military Flogging.]—'M r. Manners 
Sutton said, that seeing an hon. baronet -10 
his place, he should call the attention of 
the House to the circumstances of a case 
of military punishment which the hoo. 
baroQCt had a few days ago spoken of, as 
having been related in tbe Carlisle Jour¬ 
nal. The facts (hen stated by tlie hem. 
baronet were, that a private in the dra^ 
goons had mamied without leave; that 
fi)r this he had been sentenced to rifeetve 
corporal punishment; that lie received a 
part of his sentence, and under the appre^, 
liension that he ehould receive, the re* 
maindeis had committed suicide* jNow; 
tbe facts asserted in the statement of the 
Carlisle Journal, which be should call a 
libel on^ thOr army, were incorrect. He 
had made inquirica on tbe subject, and 
had received a detailed account of the cir-t; 
cumstances of the case:—a private in the 
13th dragoons, staijoned at Carlisle, had 
asked the^opseift of his commanding 
cer to marry, and had been refused* 
was not to be unilerstood by this, that 
soldier wished to^marry, it was necessary' 
that he should have the consent: .of hts^ 
commonding^^ccr, or that would 
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commit a military crime by marrying 
yrithout that consent; but as the accom¬ 
modations in barracks for the wives of 
soldiers were limited, it was necessary the 
officer should have a power of preventii.g 
a^nnQyance to the respectable women who 
were m that situation, by the introdiution 
.of others of a different desciiptioo. i}ut, 
it was not merely on this account that the 
officer refusedhis conscnt,bnt it wa*? becunse 
the man was married already, in a .short 
time aft^r^ the man absented himself with- 
jOUt' ianve for some days, in tlie coiirsie of 
which lime he was married. Wlien he re- 
tmnetf he was tried by a hiigade courts 
ipurtud, and sentenced to receive *2()0 
la^hcs-^lOO lushes were inflicted on him, 
and the remainder were remitted. Some 
days after lie was found drowned, and the 
probability v^ns that he had committed 
suicide. These weic the facts in the 
official return ; but to do justice to the 
officer who commanded the corps in ques- 
t#on, lie should rcail a letter from sir John 
,])yng, the comniander-in-chie^f in the 
northern district.—iMr. M. yulton then read 
Sk letter fioin sir J. Hyng, which stated the 
jCU’Cumstunces nearly in the same manner 
as Mr. iM. S. hud stated them. It stated, 
however, lli.u. the officer had refused Ikis 
Cuusent to the marriage, as the woman was 
an abandoued cliatacter. 8i,r J. Byng ob¬ 
served, that the soldier could not have 
committed suicide from npprelionMon of 
further punibhment, as the remaining part 
of the sentence had been remitted; and 
that he did not believe ho felt hitiwclf ag¬ 
grieved, as he (sir J. Byng) was at Carlisle 
at the time inspecting the regiment, and 
any soldier had thus immediate means, of 
rj^*dres8—he believed that the individual 
had committed suicide frgm despair at 
finding himself married to a worthless and 
abandoned woman. Sir J. Byng conclud¬ 
ed bis letter with an eulogium on the cha¬ 
racter of brevet majoreM^Allister, who, 
fsom long knowledge he could assent to be 
incapable of oppressing a soldier under his 
command. 

Sir & Burden said, he had not known 
the name of the gentleman in command at 
Carlisle, and of course could not have 
meant to cast any reflection on Jiis con¬ 
duct. It however appeared, tliat all the 
facts in the Cfiirlisle Jou>nM had been cor¬ 
rectly statcd>>for he (sir F. B.) had not 
suited it as on assertion of the Carlisle 
Journal, but merely as a possible su'^pposi- 
tion that the man had committed suicide 
to avoid receiving Uio remainder of his 


sentence^ He was glad to hear that the 
remainder of the sente lu c* h:i.l been re¬ 
mitted, but the fact in the (' n lisle Journal 
was stated, to show the miscliiovousncss 
(7f this .species of punishment .u .dl. 'fha 
facts of the case stenied to be, th'O a 
(iier had chosen to marry the 

wishes of his officer, and that l.)i tliK lie 
was llo’^tred, for though absence uirlonjt 
leave wis an olFence, it was’v.ot u'^uallv > 
heavily pur)i^lR'd. ll'tlie nuiii was maiii^’d 
befoie, lie became liable to ordinas y 
laws of (he country, but it was an abuse of 
the military law to subject him for an 
uffenyo not cognizaliie by a court-martial. 
As to the motives which led to tliesuicide, 
it vvn^ impo.ssihle to spufsk. It was not 
vei^y likely that it could have been the re-' 
giket at marrying an unworthy person, 
whose character he must have been previ¬ 
ously acquainted with, as it appeared it 
was known it) the officer. It was more 
probable that tiie inun felt so strongly the 
disgrace which had been inflicted on him, 
that bis life v^as inlolernble to him. As 
this was n symptom that this degrading 
system of punishment was keeping its 
ground, he should probably have again to 
bring the subject before the House. 

Mr. IV* Smith observed, that if the 
j'punishment was for absence from duty, it 
proceeded on just grounds; but if the man 
disappeared te get married, and afterwards 
returned to his duty, his absence ought nut 
to have been dealt with as if he had Ix^en 
guilty of desertion. As the man could not 
have been charged with desertion, it seem¬ 
ed that he bad been puni&hed for disobey- 
ing his officer's injunction not to many. 

Mr. M. Sutton explained, that he had 
never mentioned the word desertion 
he had carefully stated what was the fact, 
that the man had been tried for abscnliug 
himself from his duty. 

The conversation here ended. 

* 

Renewal of the Habeas CoRris 
Suspension Act—Call of tiieHouse. j 
-^Mr. Ponsonb^p stftfit observing that the 
present act for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus would expire in July, and that the 
middle of May being now at hand, aperiod 
was approaching at which, according to 
all experience, a number of members would 
retire into the country, begged to ask the 
noble lot;^! opposite if it was the intention 
of his majesty's ministers to apply to par¬ 
liament lor a farther i^xtension of the 
power of imprisonment whidi had already 
been given them I He liojicd the noble 
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Jm*d would give an answer one way or rhe Mr. J. p, after re)nmdlfT|i"'Yhe 

oiher. House that the first Im-oBcot of Soo^ttbd 

■ Lord Casilereagh replied, that after the had fixated, that the conijpiraciee 
Iioiydays, about the 1st of June, a coni- gow were not confined tO the 
niunicatioii would be made to the House cla<»ses of the cnoiniunity, said, that'lie 
concerning the internal state of the conn- knew thatonly one pciton abovether^nk^f 
try; after which the some proceeding an operative weaver had been taken'U{^i 
w'ould be proposed os had taken place in and tlmt person had declared that b^'hird 
the early part of the session, and it would no conmmnication whatever with any ||roK- 
be referred to a committee to enter into tical dubs; had been o5ered for 

an inquiry as to the meiisures proper to bail, in order that he might continufi his 
be pursued., After the question put by occupation,bublhi«wasrerused,andpfoi- 
therighthon. gentleman, without any wish perly enough, as the man was charged 
to provokea discussion, or to commit the with high treason: but he was now told. 
House to a prenfature declaration of its that without any farther information, the 
sODtiments, he felt it his dutv, under the law-officers of the Crown, after having 
circumstances the House had been placed confined this man hix weeks, had disebarg- 
1n by the question of the rieht bon. gen- cd him, without bad; so that a respect** 
^tleman, to state, that his mu jest} \s minis- able individual bad been incarcerated 
tors, in the present situation of the country, weeks without cause, discharged without 
tlioughc themselves calJeiV on to piopo$e inquiry, and left to seek redress for the 
taparliamcnt a continuance of the measure loss of his trade, character, and health, in 
now in operation [Oies of hear, licarlj- what manner he could*—[Hear, bear !].~ 
Mr. Philips said, as the matte r was of Ho hoped the House would consider in 
the utmost imporianoe, and^denrinded a what nialj^ner the powers of the act ftsd 
full attendance, be should move for a call j been applied, and what was to be expected 
of the House. from the law-officers of iho Crown. Hi6 

Lord said, he wrfs as willing did not impute motives, but mentioned 

tliat there should he a call as the lion, gen- f.icU, and he trusted some explanation 
tiemaii could be. would be given. 

Mr. Ilrnh'^iatn asked, wlietlier it was Tlio call of the House was then fixed 
llio noble lord’s intent uii, after the holy- lor the second of June, 
days, to propose a ctimmitlce. as in. the 

early parr, of the or to {>vocced Statf. of Tins Inisii Ffnantes.] 

\rithout a coinnnttee ? • Sir John Nv\s}po)i rose, and addressed thC 

Lord CaMlrnui^^h icpentcd, that a com- House, nearly as follows : 
mumcaiion would be made to the flouse, Juom the icsult of the debate of Friday, 
alter w'liich a committee would be proposed on the gr<<ot question vitally afl'ecting tire 
fer the purpose of making an inquiry, as peace, iho happiness, the security of Ire* 
at the beginuing of the session; after land, and of the empire result which t 
wdiicb, ins majesty’s iniuisiers w'ould pro- must ever consider as seriously calaroitoua 
jiose to parliament a continuation of the to the country.by disconnecting the two 
measure now in force. islands in interest': and in aftbeCion), 1 

Mr. liioniJianu —Am I then to im-| proceed this day to discu.sg the question 
dcrstaiid, that a committee is to inqubc, of the Finances of Ireland in this House 
and that this is to be the result of the in-*| with a reluctance •which 1 should not fed 
quiry ; were I impressed with a conviction that 

Sir Burdclt said, that tlicre could Iw the concerns of Ireland wundd e^erience 
no doubt wiiut would be the result of the here that dispassionate and cLlitf^atecan- 
iiujuiry. But he should fiiet move ibr a sideration which their importance and 
list of the persons confined under tlui pre- magnitude imperatively demand, 
seiUact« Those (if any there be) who can be** 

Mr.iilroi/gAnm hoped, tliatsomeineoiber, j liove that.the well-being of that country 
of more weight than himself, would give | a&cts in an inconsidcrnble degree, tto 
notice of a motion for an address, pni^dng best interests ofMie empire, know little of 
his royal highness the prince regent not to the valite of Ireland in tlie general $caW> 
dissolve parliament whde the Habeas and very madequatoly estimate the u«e#- 
Corpus Act was myler sinpension.* ampled e&rts^ tfiiritairy and finaticiai, by 

Mr. Philips limn moved, that the House whlch elie bai contributed, daring years 
be called over the 2nd of June. of extreme pVu, to tbr comtnofi defcsioe: 

(VOL. XXXVT.) 
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Those, on the contrary, who have known 
and witnessed those exertions, must he 
deeply imprchsed with the value of her 
servieep, and must feel that her great sa- 
crKieen m war demand, as an act of jus¬ 
tice, a corresponding participation in the 
blessings of peace, not merely as it refers 
to the condition of Ireland, hut ns it vi¬ 
tally affects her connexion with Britain. 

I deeply lament the decision of Fnday 
because it proves that a majority m this 
House do not even now as tliey 

ought, the baneful effects of that disorga¬ 
nization which centuries of had policy and 
mifigovernnient have produced in Ireland; 
the misery which the old wnd odious prin¬ 
ciple of division has engendered, by which 
yon liave sought to pei))ctuate disunion as 
the foundation of your sovereignty, and 
have succeeded in estranging her from a 
consolidation with the interests and feel¬ 
ings of Great Britain. 

Though greitly weakened in my confi¬ 
dence in the justice of the IIou>e from 
that decision, it is however my duty to 
staC^ the claims of Ireland as connected I 
with her Innancial C'oncerns, anti attempt 
to obtain lor Iier in this ivspoct that cquit- 
ableconsideratiou which has been denied to 
the other guiit blanch ol her system. * 

III reviewing tlie burthens imposed 
upon thru part of the United Kingdom 
at different periods (a consideration over¬ 
looked too much fiom the magnitude of 
the affairs of the empire), it will be seen, 
that she took upon herself too large a 
share m the expenditure incident to the 
war, and lias, now in a slate v)f peace, a 
substantial, irresistible claim on the jus¬ 
tice of the country for a fair and adequate 
relaxation of ilic prcssinc of taxation 
which lias been accorded la (B'cat Britain, 
If lilt- stutement he indisputable, that Ire¬ 
land has made such Kicrifices, then her 
claim for relaxation oi burthens cannot be, 
imptaclied. i 

But, in addition to the demands of jus¬ 
tice, tile inlcMCstand policy of England re¬ 
quite that she should be so relieved, for 
her .present unexampled state of distress 
basaiicstcdihe cousumplionof your mauu- 
facLures. She cannot afford to buy from 
you as in her more prospcrous«days, and 
your depreciated market has felt the con¬ 
sequences of then dejjrObVion. It is painful 
but instructive to review the course which 
Ireland has run in later years, and dis¬ 
passionately to pci use tlic annals of that 
country. In the years and 1782, 
tlic pciiod of her brightest glory, when 


tlie energy and talent of my right hoD« 
fiicnd (Mr. Grattan) called into life and 
action that proud and noble spirit which 
was in that crisis the guardian of the 
country against foreign invasion, and the 
steady supporter of tiie Jaw’s ascendancy 
in her internal management; when she 
was left unprotected by England, who de¬ 
clared her inability to afford protection at 
that memorable eia of your Wakness, she 
repelled tiie toe, enforced unexampled obe¬ 
dience to the laws, and asserted tier mde- 
pcMidence. Slie effected all this by the 
enthusiastic spirit of an united people. 
8hc tied not then for retuge to the pro¬ 
tection of a standing army, but grasped 
the luvee and .shield of a five and enlight¬ 
ened nation, and preserved the integrity 
ofrthe British em|)jrc. 'i'lie picture was too 
soon revcised, and a recunciice to the 
old, hateful system of policy encouraged 
by the go\cinmcnt produced its accus¬ 
tomed baneful coiisi'qucnces. This fatal 
change arose in the viccroyally ofthepresent 
privy-seal (eail of WestinorcJand), whosi? 
measures seeking to govern by division 
were adapted to poison the source of 
the people's happiness and affections. 
Who can look back on it without abhor¬ 
rence ? It alienated the people from each 
other with tlie active and malignant spirit 
of a demon—it brought down on the de¬ 
voted country misery and rum, and his¬ 
tory will inscribe its character on her re¬ 
cords in letters of blood. This fatal po¬ 
licy inordinately increased the public 
debt, accumulated an oppiessive weight 
of taxes, and ultimately so embittered the 
state of social relations, iistodrj\etliepeoplu 
to sui render tliat independence they had 
nobly won, and merge their legislature in 
the parliament ol this country. I will not 
now question tlie couise pursued by the 
authois of the Union. I reluctantly con¬ 
curred from the deplorable situation of 
the nation; but under no possible cir¬ 
cumstances would 1 have assented, had 
there existed the smallest hope of a change 
of system onguniting in lieland winch 
might have saved the country, bhc fell 
because her people were divided and se¬ 
vered from each other, and there appeared 
no chance of reuniting their discordant and 
conflicting interests, prejudices and pas¬ 
sional. There then existed hopes, and 
more than hopes (since unhappily frus¬ 
trated) of a change in her policy of legis¬ 
lation ; ^it became thenceforth the bounden 
duty of an imperial parliament to sec that 
she had equal justice and equal relief at- 
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forded to her necessities ia proportion to on income, and thus taxed the 
the strength of her claim. until they were compelled to defeat U>e 

That the cornplauit which I now urge tax by abandoning. eonsumplioo of j^h^ 
of the inadequate reliel oxteiided is well taxable object—and this lias been accqm* 
founded, J can adduce the irresistible ])aiiied by a fruiiful harvest of discontent# 
evidence of one of your own romniif tecs—> whilst your harvest ot revenue was ab^ot 
of a committee conjposed from the most lutely unproductive. 

leading and aulhorittuivc members of this 1 have stutvd to you the case in a p0« 
House; their llepoit in 1815/banctioued neral view, as it respects Irish revenue^ 
by the conca^rence ol the noble lord in and shall again refer to it, somewhcit more 
the blue ribbon, of the cliancellor of the in derail. Let us now consider it as lif-* 
exchequer, ^f the hoii. member for Coife- fecting the internal condition of Great 
Castle, bore testimony to her unexampled lintnm in her manufacturing interests* 
and disproportioncd efforts, greatly ex- Amotigst the principal causes of decline^ 
ceediug those oT Great Britain, even in- which have enormously increased your 
eluding her temporary and war taxes; the poor rates, by^depriving your raanufac*- 
corollary of jmi op on ion ate reduction on turers of cmployineiit, the loss ofthelrwh 
•the return of peace cannot be contro- market for British goods (of which it was 
^ verted. Now mark the reductiiui f4- a great consumi'r) is most striking and 
forded to the seveial countries in the last prominent. You have not incurred this 
session. Jbiom Great BriCiiin 17/>00,000/.; deprivation by competition of other 
irom Ireland S20,(X)0/.; and this is the countries; for against that rivalry you are 
measure of impartial justice which an ini- secured by duties iusiiring your monopoh ; 
perial parliament dispenses to the empire! but by j’our own misgovei nment, which 
If in addition to this 1 sl^ill show you has reduced your customers to beggary, 
that the pressure of taxation is so inor- The decicased demand is most marj^ft‘«KC 
dinate and unequal as to defeat even its in eleven leiuling articles of Brilksh manu- 
avowed object, increased revenue, will tacture it is not inonicntaiy, but has been 
you not pause in the continuance of such during four years greatly and rapidly pro- 
a system ? Since the year 1808, Ireland gn-cssive—it has strikingly advanced with 
has been subjected to taxes estimated to the advancing taxation of the country, and 
produce three millions and a half addition affords iiTcsisiiblo proof tli.ot it grows out 
to her revenue, and the ivceipts of the of a system fatal to Ireland, and ruinous to 
iastyeni exceeded tlioseuf 1808by 10,(XKJ/.; Britain. 

Now to the detaiN.—In 1818 the 
amount of these your manufactures im¬ 
ported into Ireland, was 8,I0O,CK)0/.—In 
the year If^lG it was reduced to 1,10(),(KX>/. 
The calculation is made on the oHicidl 
value, and convquenlly fir below the 
real value of the goods; but it is thus 
stated os placinjj the comparison beyond 
the reach ol‘doubt or cavil. In woollens 
the import fell off from 2,000,000/. to 
600,000/.;—in leather, from 2(X),000/. to 
40,000/.;—in writught iron and hanlware, 
from iHOjOOO/. to 170,000/.in cottons 
including cotton yarn and twists from 
820,000/. to 180,000/. Now all these rc- 
ductionii in the importation of mahuf.ic- 
tured goods from Great Britain into Ire¬ 
land will be found to comprise, not ar¬ 
ticles of'luxury or rare use, hut essential 
objeclB of habitiialjcppsumption.f 

t Imports into Ireland of British manufactures, official value ; 
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, 1813. 

1814. 

_ /• • 

1815. 

1816. 

Blankets 
Carpets - 

w 

- 

£. 

18,800 • . • 
‘i‘2,400 . . • 

f 

13,500 \ - - 
U,000 - - - 

0 .»60 - - * 
7,^00 - - - 

3,i67 

*1,496 


so that for an incrcate ol *10,000/. you 
have impovt rushed tlic country and dried 
up the sources of permanent revenue 1 
Even this receipt, too, of the last year is 
accompanied by notification frofti dif- 
ierent ])arts of the abandonment of ar¬ 
ticles which produce taxation to a much 
larger amount than the specified increase. 
It lias been truly said that in finance, two 
and two do not always make foAr—the 
maxim is here most strikingly exemplified.^ 
In toucliing upon this topic, I do nol 
charge my right lion, friend opposite (Mr. 
I'itKgcrald) with proposing inadequate 
raxes, or an inoperative system; but I do 
say, that in tlie course pursued towards 
Ireland, you drew the principal and not 


♦ For a copy of this Report, see Vol. 30 
App. p. cxiv. 
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If ire examine the internal taxes, the nnttl tdxes 4,557,000/.; for six years end- 
same decii»ive symptoms of increasin^j ing January last 88,490,0(^0/.; the annual 
poverty are apparent. In 1814, 800,(K)0 taxes 8,41 (>,000/. 80 that the last six year:» 
harrelsof malt, paidduty; in 1815,6705(X)0; average of taxes trebles that of ilie first of 
in 1816, 480,0(X). The product of dutv calculations;—and y('t, in despite of 

ijihoniemadespiritsinl815,Wasl,420,000/. those inunenso exertions, tliese dispropor- 
—in 1816, 1,120,000/. In tlie consump- tinned sacrifices on the part of Ireland, 
tion of tea a similar deduction hus been it became absolutely impossible for her to 
experienced,—in 1815,thedutiesproduced di>charge the quota of contribution allot- 
576,000/.; in 1816, only 412,000/. Tlie ted by the muon. With crioniit)us taxation, 
effect of increased tax on wincvs has been aceompnnied bv decreasing revenue, Uu: 
strikingly apparent; the annual average higher 01 ders cJlhcr noii-resul^it, or if ro¬ 
of three years import, ending ISOfi, was sident, impoverished by excessive de- 
6,700 Jlons ; of three years ending FS17, mauds of the state, abandoned their pro- 
2i8B2 tons. The product of duty in 1809 per station in society,—their salutary in- 
wa(«890,000/.; in 18l6biit ^')1,0()0/.; whilst llucucij visibly decreased ; the people be- 
the rate of duf^^ was more than doubled, ciinjc fcourly more disorg^inized and dis¬ 
not half the amount of revenue accrued to contented with bitter and incrciising ljos-\ 
the state. The notices of farther ahan- t *?ty to the treaty uhicii has extiogui*'hed 
donment for the years 1816 and 1817, of their separate legi^Iata^c. It is impossible 
articles of necessity are 42,(V00 window,^, to view this state^if things without alarm. 
ancll0,000firo-placcs—n decisive evidence The increasing list of absentees, the di- 
of poverty; for who deprives himself of miriished influence of resident geniicon- 
light or lieat, that can continue to purchase Spire together to dissolve the social com- 
the comfort they dispense? / pact, and (in»<Iie impressive language of 

The notices for giving up carriages, a rigfit hon. friend now no more) ** to de- 
liorsca, and servants were delivered in like stroy that beautiful gradation of ranks in- 
proportion. The disparity of taxation in terwoven wfth each other by mutual good 
a minor article heietoforc of very general offices and affections which linked toge- 
usc was not to be overlooked—the littte ther civil society in Britain from the 
jaunting car in which the family of the throne to the cottage.'’—To disturb, to 
country farmer were conveyed to public derange one rank of a community so con- 
worship on the sabbath had been subjected stitutcd mutt (iroducc dcfoimity and ulti- 
witliin a few years to an increase of tax mate ruin to the whole, 
from one guinea to seven pounds; and But it has ueen alleged, that you have 
this, too, in fi moist climate, and where tlu? relieved Ireland tWim her debt, and assuni- 
parisli churches (at least those in which ed its payment to yourself.—Yes, you have 
service is performed) arc thinly Scattered, indood taken on you the debt, but not 
Thus does the tax become a bounty onab- until tlie course of your finance had beg- 
juration. . ;cred the country, and left to her no possi- 

Lct us now see how the results of the hie means of supporting it longer;—you 
financial documents upHoKl the rcpoit first caused the immense accumulation of 
from the committee of 181.';—The gro'JS debt which bafllcd all attempts to liquidate 
revenue of Ireland for ten years before it or arrest its progress; you then take on 
the tJnion—21,614,000/. The average of kyou the debt, but leave the taxation which 
annual taxes were 2,161,000/. ;for ten years was infeniled to meet it. This may by par- 
succeeding die uninn 4.5,679J)00/.;Mic an- liamentary logic, be termed a benefit, but 


CiJttOlM - - - - 

Woullt’iis ot ditfcu 111 kind's 
KdUlieu Wait* - - - 

Haberdasbt iy - - . 

Hides tanned and luiLauucd 
Hoaifry - - . - 

"WraufCbt Iron and ff'»rdivaje 
Cotton Yam and Twist 


- ‘2UldM)0 - - - 

- 2,q57,ooi) - - - Ip'JUUnu 

- JUn,()(.() - - - 

1<'0,000-1+3,000 

- 10,000 - - - S4,0('0 

- • 74.000 - - - 50,000 

. 3^5,000 - - - i:3h,0U0 

- 12O.000 - - - •‘/J.OOO 

3,v:'i.^oo . - - 


l.>7,000 - - - OU,SOR 

837,(iOO - - - 005,000 

o’l.OOO-56,000 

111,000 --- 79,000 

ih;,000 - - - 4-9,334 

is,000 - - - 30,947 

9:)S,000 - . - 173,000 

47,000 - - 40,7.-)9 

1,010.IbO - - ■ I,l6‘:,i3r 


The official value is greatlo below the real value, as in the article of woollens, cnc 
kind is rated at 2.?. 6r/, per ford, the other ,i( 14.v.; and on those articled wlj^icli pay 
a duty ad valorem, they arc grpatly underrated ou entry in Ireland. 
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it is logic no where else [Hear, hear]. You 
have by tin's course no harvest to expect 
hut one from which you will reap a bitter 
crop in the ripened discontents of the peo- 
plji,—Wlicri 1 unite this subject of extreme 
tavalion with what (in every ilegree of dc- 
fcienccto the deciMons of the Houst^) I 
must still conceive an un just disregard ol 
the other complaints ot Ireland, 1 can¬ 
not but treni^)/c for the consequences. 
1 see youdcs(>f}nding, step hy step, into a 
systematic ivlJous apathy, the Iruits <>!’ 
which are 'already felt, and wilj be still 
nioie sensihiy cxpciionccil.—W hen thc'jc 
well founded gioinuU of complaint, are 
added to the non-Iuliiiment of the pledge 
given to Ireland^it the Ihiion, or ii'#iot a 
pledge (as J know the noble loul in I In 
Tjhie libli.ind di.'-likes that word), at lea'll 
f^’j'ong hope> and expectations held out at 
»liat tune; lehed on hy thtise who too ge- 
rt roussly coiitided, hut never in one in- 
'•lance since fuhilledwhen 1 consider 
the past and the present, I cannot but 
deeply feel and express my »pprcliciision 
of the result. 

In making this appeal to the House, I 
have, Sir, very inadequately discharged 
my duty to my country : the task should 
have ilevoKed on abler advocates ;—I can 
have little Impe of making that impression 
wliicb those uho have more weight and 
authority have failed to prtiduce in the 
ease of Ireland amongst those members of 
the [louse who nil'ect to look*up to tlioin 
c;^ authority on all other snbjecis but this; 
on which however they are most compo¬ 
nent to decide.—I Iiave almost constantly 
if^sidod ill Ireland more than thirty years, 
and lnive])ersonalIy witnessed the process 
of bad measures ami a vicious system with 
'heir practical operation in the dotciioia- 
tion of the country. From this cxpericncv. 

I can afbim, that your present codrse of 
taxation must intinitely aggravate tlic\ 
"cncral evils which unhappily pre\^ail in 
its administration—it cannot increase your 
revenue, though it must continue to re¬ 
duce (as it has already done) the Honree 
I'lom wlirnoc that revenue is derived—it 
will abiidge still more our scanty capital— 
it will upliold disunion and insubordination 
among the people, and certainly alienate 
their affections from the logislrtturc, 
beennse they will feci themselves neglect¬ 
ed whilst nominally under your prelection, 
and deceived in every hope of relief which 
was authoritailvcl 3 ^blit delusively held out 
to them at the Union—[Hear, hear!]. 

On every ground, tlieni of real jubUce; 


of sound policy, of British as well as Jr^sh 
intciests (lorirightly understood they are, 
inseparable), the state of Ireland dciiMmds 
the attention of the House, and 
tiuit you will extend to it without furthev. 
iJelay that consideration which its indnite 
importance imperiously requires; if ypu , 
set any value on the affections of her peO'*, 
pie, or the stability of your connexion) you 
will depense to her fair and equal ijaea* 
sures in your general system of legislation;. 

1 now propose to you the iollowing 
Jiesolulions: 

1. That the gross revenue levied \i\ 

Irelanl (luring ten years preceding the 
I;moil aniountcih to 1,000/. averag¬ 

ing annually 1^,101,000/.; in ten years im- 
inediaiely subsequent to the Union 
to 4-.'5,r)70,iK)n/. averaging annually 

i 1',5’37,OOt>/.; and in sixty tars ending January 
ISITjtoOb.iyTjtlOO/. a\erasing(),416,000/. 
annually. 

2. “ That the annual avu’agc of reve¬ 
nue paid .into the exchequer of Irelaml 
from taxis, during six years ending Jan¬ 
uary 1801 was l,G50,rK)0/., and in ^ix 
years ending Januaiy I SI 7 was 4,*‘>70,000/, 

3. “ ITal taxes have been imposed on 
Ireland Siiice the year 1808, of which the 
estimated pioducc vvat 3,J0(),000/. annual; 
and that the actual juoduce of nett reve¬ 
nue in the year 1816 exceeds tiiat of tire 
3 ear JS08 m the sum of 10,000/. only. 

1. That the produce of taxes paid into 
the exche(|uer in 1815 w'as 5,750,000/., 
and in 181(5, 4,540,(XXV., being a diminu¬ 
tion 111 tlie latter year ot l,t^l0,000/. 

5. “ Tlmt the number of barrels ot 
mait which paid duty amounted in 1814 
to 800,OiX)/., in 1^15 to 670,000/., and in 
j 1816 to 180,000/. 

(>. 'fhat thrfSc years average of wine 
imported ending January 1806 was 6,700 
tons, and of three years to 1817 was 2,680 
,tons; and that the produce of duty was in 
1803, 31K),000/., and in 1816 but 191,OCX)/, 
and ihiA the rate of duty was more thain 
doubled in the interval. 

7. “ That the duties on tea produced 
in 1815,.576,000/, and in 1816but443,(XK)/. 

8. “ Tliat the duty on home-inade 
S[)irits produced in 1815 1,420,000/., and 
m 1816, 4,123,(XXI/., and on foreign spirits 
in 1815, 54,000/., aiiuJ in 1816, 2i,000/. 

9. That notices were served on die 

collectors for the year lolfi and 1817, ot 

closing up 4^()()0 windows, and aboy^e 

10,(XX> fire-pkfees, and of a dimiuutioa in 

similar propfption, of carriages, hoxse$, 

and servants, liable to duty. 

• ^ 
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10. “ That the official value of clevco 3,.^00/. of the year 1^15. In fact, there 
principal articles of Biillsh manufacture has been an increase in the last year of 
miportcd into Ireland was in 1S13, those two branches of the revenue, for in 
3 , 430 , 000 /., in 1SU‘, 2,1'90,000/., in hSl.O, the stamps ot 1815 was included upwards 
J,(JOG,000/., and in 1816 1,100,000/.of of 30,000/. licence duty, which had beva 
which the woollens had diminished fiorn transferred to the excise ; and on dcduct- 
2,000,000/., to 600,000/.:—the leather iiig this sum from 1815, it ivould leave an 
from 200,000/. to 40,0(X)/.:—the wrought iucreasc in the stamp duty of 1816 of 
Iron and hardware from 810,000/., to near 30,000/. Out of the post ottice also, 
170 , 000 /.:—and the cottons (im ludnig a large sum (1 believe 20vC^X)/.) was ap- 
cotton yarn and twist) from 320,000/., to plied to the erection of the post office, 
130,000/. and the nett revenue decreg^jed, while the 

11* “That the select co»nmittce ap- ciiaige of management \^as iscreased m 
jriqifttcd in 1815 to examine into and re- tliat amount. 

tlic public income and c\[icnditiire TJic decrease In the excise is owing to 

Ireland, have stated to ilie House, the reduction of the malt and spirit duty. 
That for several years Ireland lias ad- the i^rtial repeal of the^ hearth tax,—t 
vanced in peunanent taxation more rapid- mean that which affected the h»w'er oidcr^ 
)y than great Britain itself, notwithstanding (•! the jieoplc—-fliid the entire repeal of the 
cheimniense exertions of the latter country, house duty. The latter affected the lower 
nnd including the extraordinary and war orders c^clusiv•l 3 ^ 
taxes; —the permanent revenue of great The duty on malt in the year 1815 was 
jBritafn having increased fiom the year 17.v. U/. per barrel. It was reduced to !)v. 
J801 in the proportion of 16;} Ip 10; the id. being a reduction correspondent with 
Xjvhole revenue of great Britain/including | that which W^ok place in (ireat BriUun.— 
witr taxes) as 21^ to ]():—and the reve- On the last year s produce, the loss tint 
nue of Ireland as 2 j to 10, and in the 24 ensued was 207,580/. It is true, the re- 
years referred to the committee as 46| to duction took place late in the year, and 
10. U may be said, that it is fair to take credit 

12. That great Britain w^as relieved for only half the duty; hut tlie reduction, 
during the last session of parliament from | it must be recollected, went to tlie stoc k 
payment of taxes amoui^ing to above on hand; and it apjieais from the public 
17,000,000/.; and Ireland from taxation accounts, that there was an absolute re- 
to the anmunt of only 340,000/. payment on malt of 167,135/. If (and 

,13. That the principles of justice, of the calculation would be a reabonabie one) 
eound policy, and of real interest, com- vve add per barrel, which was the re- 
bine to impress upon the House the neces- duction upon 250,000 barrels, whicli were 
8ity of further reduction of thi>taxation of probably nianufacturcd between the 5ib 
Ireland, with a view to the probable per- July'(when the duty was repealed), and 
manent increase of Iris,h revenue, and to the close of the year, to the 1()7,000/. 
the continuance of a beneficial and cor- which was repaid, we shall find, that to 
4Ul connexion between''jlic two Islands.” the reduction of the malt duty we may 
Mr. resny IWZ!ref aid rose and observed, ascribe a decrease in this branch of tlui 
that the right hon. baronet could not revenhe of 267,000/., boMdes that wjiich 
claim credit for such extraordinary exer-^ was lost indirectly on malt consmneil in 
tiooiS on the part of Ireland, consistently the nlanufacture of spitils. But there was 
with his assertion, that the revaiue had also a reduction of the direct spirit duty 
been 80 very materially unproductive.—It from (is. to 5s. Gd. per gallon. It was 
is not denied, that upon the whole of the adopted not only in consequence of a re- 
Delt revenue of llie last year, as compared commendationof a c ommittoe of the House 
with the year preceding, there appears a of Commons, but in consequence of the 
decrease pf 1,101,800/. This has arisen, repeal of a portion of the spirit duty ia 
exclusively of the revenues of the excise Scotland. This reduction of 6i/. on the 
and customs, it bping ^understood that produce of last year occasioned a diminu- 
above 3Q^00Ul/< is to Be 'deducted on ac- tion^of 86,100/. The repayment amounN 
cotmt of fee® received on payments made ed to 2S,000/.; and upon the lowest cal- 
lii the Treasury, the payments being much culation^ even of that which was brought to 
smaller io the last year ffVan in tlie year account, the decrease on malt and spirits 
1815—the apparent reccipt\of the stamp will not be found above 270,000/. instead 
and post office revenues being within of 564|000/. Parliament had also in the 
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JasL year exem|)tcd all houses having only 
throe hearths horn the payment of duty, 
Jle hud estimated that reduction at about 
l5i()0(V. The repeal of the house duty 
lie had estimated at about ^2(),000 /p— in 
fact, he believed, he had understated them, 
lie knew that the commissioners of taxes 
in Ireland estimated the repeal of these 
dtitic$> as well as a partial alteration of the 
tux on two wlite^l carnages, at 50,000/,; but 
even at his former estimate, added to the 
duty taken o^' mall and spirits, it would 
make a sum of about 330,000/., satliat the 
actual decrease on excise and taxes, instead 
of being 508,000/. is only about $/68,()tK)/., 
as will be seen on reference to the accounts. 

With respedt to the other as£i!ss.ed 
/axes, there is an apparent decrease of 
about 2S,(X)0/. to set against which, how^- 
ever, there is an arrear uncollected in the 
fii>t cjuarter of the year of<betwecn 50 and 
00 ,000/. of rliepreceding year’s assessment; 
and it is only remarkable, amidst the ge¬ 
neral dihiculty and pecuniary distress, that 
.so small a sum remained ; it had already, 
probably, been brought to the account of 
the present year; but the expressed and 
invariable wish of the government of Ire¬ 
land had been not to pi ess too severely on 
individuals at a time of embarrassment.— 
lie should be ashamed, for the sake of 
swelling the apparent receipt of the last 
quarter, il’ he had ilonc whaf would have 
aggravated the already severe pressure of 
taxation—it was, he lepeaied.* quite Wun- 
cleriul, to look at v\ hat really was received; 
and be had the satisfaction to know also, 
tliat there never was a year in which there 
were fewer sales by dibtres«?, Dfd he 
mean by ibis to insinuate that the taxes 
were not heavy, and did not press 
gnevously on the people ? ily no means; 
never, he bclievcil, had they pressed more 
severely, and (iod lorbid that he Ihould 
say any thing which could, even in appear-,, 
ance, detract from the merit of a people 
who had borne silently, although suffering, 
whai paiiicularly the middling orders had 
home in the last year. When, however, 
the decrease is spoken of, it is, as com¬ 
pared with the year 1815, the year of the 
greatest produce that ever was known, for 
tiiese taxes produced in 1815, 150,000/. 
more than in 1SJ4, and 340,000/. more 
thin in the year 1811. • 

Tlie diramution, it had been Hated, was 
in the cariiage duty, and in that*on win¬ 
dows and horses.# It was so. On car¬ 
riages, as compared with J815, it was 
above 18,000/. But the produce of 1815 
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was near 119,000/. and in no one year 
before had it ever produced 50^000/.^* ek- 
cept in the year 1814-, wlicA that ditty 
I produced 82,700/. The same observation 
1 applies to the duty on horses. The piifo- 
I duce of I SI 5, with wliich the la^t year is 
I compared, was 101-.(X)0/. It had mever 
produced before :M),0()()/. except in 1814> 
when it yielded near 6'0,0fX)/. The duty 
on windows yielded in the last year nearly 
the same as in the preceding year, namely, 
385,000/. The greaK'st receipt of any 
former year was tliat of 1814, when it pro¬ 
duced* 354,100/. In no prcceding^yfiHfc- 
had it been more than 250,000/. The 
decrease in the fevenue of customs was 
only proportional to that which had taken 
place in Great Britain ; and in Ireland, at 
least it must be accounted for by that ge* 
ncral distress which has before been stated. 
There was an absolute want of means 
amongst the middling and lower classes* 
and thus the consumption was checked of 
all those ijrticlcs which had been hitherto 
productivl. It was obvious the foiling off 
was not owing to the imposition of adHi- 
tional duties, as under the same rates the 
same articles had been productive in the 
two years preceding. None ol‘ those, iii- 
ddbd, upon which the principal deficiency 
had ari'-cn had been increased since ISH, 
nor had any additional custom duty what¬ 
ever been imposed in the last session. In 
the session of 1815, the only article on 
which any tax was imposed was tobacco, 
the duty on which was equalized with 
Great Britain. 

The faiitst course would be, to present 
to Jlie House a statement of the articles on 
winch the decrcas« had taken place. The 
decrease on teas was 182,000/. I'he con¬ 
sumption was •(flTuiuislied of course, and 
the quantity forming that consumption was 
of an infciior price, so that the revenue 
»fe)l oft in point of diminished value also.— 
In the year 18 li?, the greatest quantity 
was entered at the E‘ri>t India sale price of 
3.V. per pound, wliile in the last year 
the greatest quantity was entered at the 
East India sale pi ice of 2?. per pound. 
Wines dooroased 140,000/, in th(' last 
year, or what is the same in other words, 
:he produce of 1818 was greater by 
140,000/. than ISIG, the late of 

duty being alike in both periods, and no 
iiicredac having been made for the lost four 
years. He certainly considered this defi¬ 
ciency princiyCTly to ai ise from the diHlrees 
of the courtt.ty. .He would not now argue 
whether the* rates of duty on wine were 
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not too high in both countries. It was 
unc which his right lion, friend near him 
would ha\^c to look too. For himseU', he 
was bound to a^bimilate the custom duties 
of Ireland to tliose existing in Great Jhi- 
taiQ, before he called upon England to in¬ 
corporate her finances with those ot a 
country less pro>pcrous than herself. It 
was a duly he had not shrunk fiom in any 
one branch of the revenue, and if in the 
result he had been relieved from a scale of 
contribution which our means were inade¬ 
quate to meet, and a consequent remission 
'MJUiies, he should not rectot eithv^r the 
oUpquy which attended tiie oilice he luul 
hfild, or any other unpfcasantness wliich 
bad resulted from Iiis station. But, on the 
vine duty he would not conceal that there 
bad been, perhaps, an error in the mani¬ 
fest disproportion between it and the duty 
on home-made spirits. On the one, .the 
duty is equal to the rate in England, while 
on home-made spirits the duty is fir. in j 
this country, and only (if/, iia Ireland. ! 
Thus, in Great Biitain the rcvjnuc is he- ] 
nefltted by the use of either, and in lie- 
land too great a preference is given to 
spirits. Whether the duty on wine ought 
to be reduced, or tliat on spirits augment¬ 
ed, it was not for him now to say. He 
was aware that the latter would tend to 
encourage illicit distdlntioh, end he was 
corscious that the subject was full of 
didicuity. 

The next branch that he should refer 
to, was the doticicncy of 10.5,tXK)/. of the 
doty on timber and deal.b, as compared 
with the year preceding. There was to 
li** brought to tliat account, how0/er, 
about of duties recovered in the 

raoiith of February, which, in fact, ouglit 
to have been brought to.\hc credit of ihe 
preceding year. This, he knew, liad been 
the result of an investigation in flie peit of 
Dublin, where some merchants had sold, 
good*) in bond, previous to the payment of 
duty. He had found those ciiftijs not 
proilttctiig .50,()(KV. annually. In the year 
1810* they had been brought up to near 
25t)»00()/. lie had had in view tliat prin¬ 
ciple of policy which had been acteil on 
in England for the encouragement of ilic 
shipping interest, and the trade with our 
North American Qohinijes. He had not 
now doGumefits to show what the quanti¬ 
ties inipoitied had been ; but if the number 
o( vesseh arriving from ^he uorthprn ports 
ot Europe Imd tUminishc^^^e-hulf tlmt of 
vessels which invoiced witlf timber from 
our American colonies, and whicli; be it 


observed, paid no duty, had increased 
fmirfeld since 1814. 

The next item he slioidd advert to 
shortly i —It was that of the union duties-— 
he meant those which had been regulated 
f)V the act of union, and u hich were ex¬ 
clusively an article of British manufacture 
^ and produce. The deficiency amounted 
to .5'J,(X)0/., and showed in itself a dimi¬ 
nished consumption of mtW than half a 
million of value of your good^—the strong¬ 
est proof that to the depi^ssion of the 
I times tbp failure of our revenue was to bo 
j ascribed. To the same cause he ntust ini- 
I pnto the declension ot foreign spiijts to 
! the amount of 31,00()/., though it w^as not 
I to hq^ denied that there t.as besides some 
I successful smuggling of spirits on thb 
! Western coast ol Ireland, since the expira¬ 
tion of the war, as well as of tobacco. He 
had gone throu^li, as distinctly as ho could, 
thediffeient branches of our rL venue which 
had been deficient in the last year, and he 
hoped lie had stated it fairly. He It usted., 
therefore, tfwt wdiatevcr diflereiice of opi¬ 
nion might exist between himself and the 
hon. baronet, that it would not be endea¬ 
voured to Infer, that an equal syiiijiathy 
for the distress and pressure under whicJi 
Ireland laboured uas not as fully felt by 
Jiini as by those who upheld tlie reftoJutions. 
That distress, he did sincerely believe, 
arose in no iaconsicierable degree from the 
stoppage of those vents for the produce of 
Ireland which the war phiduccd, Still, 
in justice, he must say, that under the 
circumstances of the empire, no n lief 
ai'Ko’ng from the relaxation of ta.xes could 
he expected Iiy Ireland. It wn< Iiis inten¬ 
tion merely to slate that he should nega¬ 
tive the resolutions, leaving it to those 
who follow'ed on the same side to incive 
the previous question, if they should think 
it nedessary. 

I Mr. Potmnhy said, that, the right 
! hon.'■gentleman objected to the resolutions 
of his right lion, friend, bccauso he 
thougiit they conveyed an imputation on 
the conduct of government and the House. 
His right lion. Iricnd meant no such thing: 
Ills first object wtis to show the true state 
of the Irisii iinanccs; liis second Co prove 
that any increase of taxation, so far from 
increasing the revenue of that country, 
would only injure iu resources. The 
right Iwin. gentiemnn had taken credit to 
Iiimsclff atid given credit to parliament, for 
the liberality and wisdvin of the consolida¬ 
tion act, with which Great Britain charged 
herself with a part of the debt of IrelancL 
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He (Mr. P.) was not diflposed to allow 
much generosity in the measure, alt&Ough 
he di<r not deny its expediency. The 
truth was, the consolidation coiitd not be 
delayed any longer. Ireland could not 
pay; it was necessary for the empire 
therefore to sopport her. If Ireland 
could not, and if England would not, pay, 
the consequence would have been, that 
the national <<|reditor must have gone un¬ 
paid. The^nsoHdation, therefore, was 
not an act of liberality, of generosity, or 
deliberate^poliiT.y, but one of necessity; 
one that arose out of poverty, the beg¬ 
gary, the bankruptcy of Ireland. • The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that the 
duties ought no;^to be reduced in li|p]and, 
tiecause they were not higher on the same 
^articles than here; but it should bo recdl- 
lected that Ireland was a poorer country 
than this, and of course eould not adbrd 
equal taxes. The tax should be suited to 
the capabilities of the people to pay it. 
We could not tax a poor country as much 
as a rich one,.any more than opoor man as 


the true situation of Irish tp 

procure a diminution of bunhW^HlM 
that could be attempted 
other object. But he was anawerifABy 
the right hon. gentleman, that the 
sion of his reisofutions would be implying 
an imputation of partiality if, while Kb|f^ 
land last year had n-ceived a remiseion of 
seventeen million of taxes, Ireland t'O- 
lieved only to the amount of 34(1,000?. 
This, however, was a mere roattef of 
fact, and the statement of it could do ttd 
harm. 

Siri/. ParneU contended, that la 
having, through the whole of the arduous 
contest in which^tbe empire waS engaged, 
submitted without a murmur to the se¬ 
vere ^Qxation under which it labouredi 
had now a right to expect, and from €fh^ 
end of it to the other did expect, a reldx^ 
ation. ^ Tim window duty, when first im* 
pcMsed Was declared to be a war tax, and 
though it was subsequently raised to the 
same starylard as in England, yet now 
that peacl had arrived, not a word wiis 


much as a rich one. Ifwedidso, wcniight I heard of its repeal. He trusted, theTe* 
have a tax, but wc should have no revenue I fore, that the chancellor of the exchequer 
Wine, for instance, should nOt be taxed j would direct his attention to the pressure 
so highly in Ireland as in England, be- ' of Ireland, and most pai ticularly to the 
cause the people who would drink it were | revision of the whole system of collceting 


not so able to pay the duties. Tea should 
not be taxed so highly for two reasons; 
first, because the people couAl not pay so 
much; ond secondly, because if the tax 
was equal, tlic facilities of smuggling were 
greater, 
not deny 


the taxes. The hearth tax, though at the 
Revolution exploded as to England, from 
its infringement on the rights of the sub<» 
ject, v.'as still maintained in Ireland, and 
was peculiarly oppressive from tho Gon<* 
The light hon. gentleman did ' duct of the officers employed in its eollrc^ 
the pressure of public distress tion. It had been justly observed by his 


m Ireland, and he (Mr. P.) was not right hon. friend (sir J. Newport), that 
disposed to exaggerate it. Ho had ub- the importation of British manufactures 
stained from making several inquiries and had rallen off in Ireland to tho amount of 
discIoNurcs during the session, which he two millions. And he' begged to inform 
wished to have done, because he was an- the House, thairtTie export of corn firom^ 
xious not to agitite the public feeling, Ireland had suffered a diminution to the 
xvhon it was impossible to administer^pub- same amount. He was anxious to impress 
lie relief. He might now appeal to gen- ^tbis coincklenee on the manufaclttriDg 
tlernen connected with Ireland, or^ac- branches of this Country, as from that 
quainted with its situation, if its sufferings considerAion, they would be enabled to 
were not groat and unexampled. She judge of the fallacy of their views 
was reduced to such distress, that she sure, that on a former occasion, he hd'9sbb<* 
could afford no more to the tax-gatherer, milled to ^he House (the corn bill}, and 
It was vain to think of levying new im- be at length convinced, that in propor- 
posts. Nothing could be taken firom the tion as they injured the agricultural in¬ 
cat but the skin. This year had shown a terdsts of that country, they diminished 
great ruilmg off’ in the revenue; the next the market for the^si^.l^f their own goo^* 
he feared would l>e worse. It became The Chancelhr the Exchequer saii^ 
parliament, therefore, to consider, •if any that whatever might hove been the nature 
tax could be i emitted or loweretl^ (or the of the resedution^jpoved by the right^tajitrf 
relief of the people# and even for the im- ' baronet, and vg^atever might be theaCr 


E tovement of the revenue. His right 
OQii fiiend wished to lay before the House 
(VOL. XXXVI.^ 


curacy of tbe iucts^contafned in those ra* 
solutions, he should ^ave tliought tbw 


(2Q) 


\ 
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Houso in no way justified in adopting 
them, at a time when all the matters to 
which they could relate were under the 
consideration of a Finance Committee. 
The report of that committee would put 
the House in possession of ail tlie facts 
and details on the financial situation of 
Ireland—a q^iiestion which required much 
more extensive inquiry, and more delibe¬ 
rate and patient consideration, than could 
be bestowed upon it during one night s 
debate in the House. The speech and 
motion of tlie right hon. baronet proceed- 
the assumption the prop^nion 
borne by Ireland in the burthens of the 

war, should entitle that country toa remis- 
aton of taxes to an equal extent with Eng¬ 
land. But it was to be recollected, that 
England had purchased that remission by 
contributing 238,000,000/. of taxes. Ire¬ 
land was certainly fully entitled to all, the 
praise bestowed upon her, but it surely 
could not be said she was entitled to a 
remission of taxes equal to tke amount 
remitted in England. It was s/id that the 
wftidow^ax ought to be taken off because 
St had been brought in with the war and 
oughttoend wiihthewar. Certainly, if any 
other tax could be substituted for it, or if 
the revenue derived from this tax could be 
spared, then it would be very proper to 
take it off, but not till tl»en. He could 
not by any means agree with those who 
thought that all the distresses of the peo¬ 
ple were to be attributed to taxation. If | 
any proof of this was wanting, it might be 
found iiL the situation of almost every na- 
rion on the continent of Europe. In 
Switzerland, for instance, where there 
were hardly any taxQs, tlic distress was 
so great that the state of Ireland, bad as it 

was, was one of com|iM6ativc happiness. 
Under all the circumstances, lie felt it 
his duty to move the previous question. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald was surprisciU 
that the resolutions ofdiia right lion, fiiencf 
Ohouid be construed as any impatatioii on 
financial administration of Ireland, 
in the speech by which the motion 
> .woe preceded, he had paid a,very high 
' compliment to the conduct of those who 
administered the Irish finances. The only 
view which his right hon. friend had in 
moving the resoMions, and the only 
ground on which lie (^lr• F.) supported 
them was to put the House in posscbsion 
of proper inibrmation^ as to the state of 

Sir John t closcoi the debate by 

saying, that he dipnoi feci the least neces- 
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sity of trespassing on the time of the 
House, for in fact, his statement remained 
unimpeached, either in the facts adduced 
or the consequent results; any attempt of 
that nature tending to its confutation had 
been completely defeated by his hon. 
friends. He again repeated, that he at« 
tacked the vices of the system not the 
financial skill of the late chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had extradted all the pro¬ 
duce which could be drawrKfroni a coun¬ 
try so cii cumstaricod; but^in doing this 
he had drawn from capital, ond not from 
income; and the result has been fatal to 
an impoverished people, and ultimately 
destructive to the revenue of which it 
cqnt(||mplated the increase. In fixing on 
the year 1S08 as hib point of companso/i 
with the last vear, he haddonc so hi^cause 
it immediately preceded the commence¬ 
ment of greatl)wincreased rates of taxation, 
which continued advancing till 181(>, and 
because it succeeded the year of his (sir 
J. Newport’s) financial nicasuies when he 
left a surpiKS revenue of one million be¬ 
yond the charges of the public debt: 
the revenue of the last year was of course 
the other point of comparison as the ex- 
I chequers were now consolidated, and the 
I whole taxes in operation. In his vi^w it 
I WAS impossible to anticipate for the future 
more lavourable results.—As to the ar¬ 
ticle q( jaunting cars, even where the re¬ 
duction had taken place, the increase of 
duty had been nearly four-fold. He would 
again impress on the Houbc his hinccic and 
decided conviction; that hy coiuinuing the 
present inoniinale taxation they would fail 
to ^curc productive icvenuc but would 
accumulate individual distress and national 
misfortune; would alienate the adcctions 
of Ireland, and impair her connection with 
Britain. 

'Hic previous question, That tlic ques¬ 
tion be now put,*' was moved upon tach 
of the said motions, and negatived. 

Civil. OOTCBS CoNTISVANCf. BlbL.j 
The Houso Having resolved itself into ti 
committee on this bill, 

Lord Lascelles observed, it liatl been 
suggested, that it might be proper to in¬ 
troduce into this bill a clause providing 
for the continuance of the parliament for 
a I'crtain period, in case of the demise of 
the (>;own. ThU suggestion he thought 
deservif^ of attention. 

Mr. Po)/507i6y declared, lliat he had ne¬ 
ver contemplated any such object as that 
alluded to by the noble lord. His bill was 
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mtendcd solely to relieve persons at pre¬ 
sent bolding officas in the army and navy, - 
individuals filling the situations of justices 
of tlie peace, deputy lieutenants, and so 
forth, from the necessity of taking out 
new appointments, ajid, in consequence, 
paying very heavy fees, on tho demise of 
the Crown. If tho noble lord* had any 
other proposition to make, it was in his 
power to iniroAice it. 

Lord hdsyj^ieii said, the suggestion did 
not origina^witfi him; it was thrown out 
on a formw deViate, he did not ^now by 
whom. 

Lord Caf^k?pir^h said, the suggestion 
was thrown out by a learned gentleman 
(Mr. llroughaur*on the other side cjf the 
ilouse,and, underexistiiig circunistancTS, 
it appeared toliiin to be worthy of icrious 
attention, 

Mr. Ticrnty did not uAderstand what 
relation there was between the bill then 
before the committee, and the non-disso¬ 
lution of parliament. Undoubtedly it 
would be a very pleasant thing for minis¬ 
ters, if, on the demise of the Crown, par¬ 
liament were not to be dissolved. The no¬ 
ble lord seerhed to feel that; and, therefore, 
an observation from a gentleman on his 
( Mr. T's.) side of the House was made llie 
peg to bang this suggestion on. He could 
not conceive a more dangerous sugges¬ 
tion, come from whom it would. When the 
people, in all parts of the country, were 
seeking to shorten the duration of parlia¬ 
ment, ministers, it seemed, wanted to do 
away one of the few opportunities that 
occarred of exercising their elective fran¬ 
chise. He differed from his right lion, 
friend in the provisions of his bill. He 
did not approve of the idea of remitting, 
altogether, the fees payable by certain of¬ 
ficers to the Crown. His way of looking at 
tlie subject was this—*not to softer Uiosc 
foes to swell the pockets of individuals, but 
to appropriate them to the service of the 
country. He would not let many thou- 
Bands be added, on tiie demise of the 
Crown, to the funds of those, who, in the 
ordinary course of things, would receive 
them, but he would have those fees carried 
to the e^usolidated fund. When he said 
this, did not allude to the fees payable 
by ‘officersthe army and navy, but to 
those which were exacted from persons 
holding high patent oftiecs—which they 
entered, well knowing, that, on the^demisef 
of the Crown, the)i would be subject to 
this increase of expenbe.' Ho was welt 
convinced that mmtatens would bo ifery 


glad, in the present state of the countey-p-w* 
under the favourable circumstaRce 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
—to have parliament continued; but^ ho ' 
trusted, the House would oppose 
principle which might give the people 
cause to say, that in a committee on a bill 
for the abolition of fees, they hadcn<«i 
tertaiued a plan for the perpetuation ol ' 
parliament. If such a measure worein»i 
tended, lie hoped due notice would be* 
given to the country, that they might cx> 
press their sentiments on it. 

Mtp^Ponsonby said, lie had never 
in contemplation to render his measure a 
source of public Supply. Its object was 
entirely limited to the relief of individuals^ 
who*, as the law^ stood, might be called* 
upon to pay fees for which he saw no rea^ 
son. He certainly had wished to make 
the .bill A permanent one, but he must de¬ 
clare he saw no relation between its prin¬ 
ciple and that of a measure to prevent a 
dissoluciom of parliament taking place ia 
the same Jvgnt. He considered this pre« 
tended analogy, therefore, as a mere p^- 
tence; and would rather disappoint those 
w^ho were looking to the bill with hope, 
although his majesty might yet outlive the 
gayest and most ambitious amongst them,' 
than see it made the instrument of so ex*, 
traordinary a design. » 

Lord Lascellcs never intended to intro* 
ducc any such measure in or out of the 
committee; although he had certainly held 
for a long time the opinion he had ex* 
pressed. lie argued, that there was an 
analogy bei^rcen the objects contemplated 
by ihe bill, and the continuance of parlia- 
roeil (the governipent being now in the 
liarmsofthe Prince llegent) on the de- 
inijjp of the CroW^". 

Iir James Mackintosh said, there cer¬ 
tainly would be some analogy betw'ccn the 
objects of the bill, and that which the no¬ 
ble lord adverted to, if members of parlia¬ 
ment wefe appointed by tlie Crown aind 
not by the i^eople. But otherwise tb^e 
was none whatever. The subject of a noo- 
dissolutio^i of parliament, on the demise 
of the Crown, ought not to be taken up 
lightly. If proposed at all, it ouglit to be 
proposed after sufiicient notice had been 
given for its fbll conjuration. The prin¬ 
ciple, titat, on the dctinsc of the Crown, paf- 
liament should be dissolved was connected 
with one practical benetit of great import¬ 
ance. On cvery&flicr termination ofpwki- 
merit, the minSftentpf the Crown bad an ad¬ 
vantage over their opp)s|pentB; because they 
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qouJd choose that time for sendiog them 
tp jcoj^tiiuent»^ when, perhaps, mi- 
nist^rs had acquired a momentary popu- 
la^y^.and when their adversaries were, in 
iOOOSfquenee, less favoured by the country. 

terininatioii^ on tbo demise of the 
Crown, waa> therefure, the only termina¬ 
tion-of parliament, that was impartial and 
.equal h^weeo both partics--^6 advantage¬ 
ous,to t]{p one as to the other. It was to 
destroy rthis advantage that the present 
suggestion was proposed; it was to give 
mi^istcfs a perpetual advantage, in clioos- 
4 IUIU|j ^6 ,time of election ; and, theraforc 
WitjOnly Qpw, but on every occasion, he 
s^a)d raise his voice agitinst it. 

) ^ .Lord l»QiceLles said, the learned gentle- 
Itia^ seemed to think him a greater enemy 
io tho.coDstitutioD than he. felt himself to 
hOr ‘ He meant not to give a perpetual ad- 
vaxUage to ministers^the suggestion, 
which did not originate with him, went 
,;^Iy to the present king and the present 
Mtuation of the country, whichv through 
tihe indisposition of hts majesty^ was go- 
^efned by the Prince Regent. 

Mr- BqLihursl said, that the suggestion 
idluded to was thrown out by an hon. and 
}oarued gentleman (Mr. Brougham^, 
Wbose voice was not a little attended to*in 
idmt House, nnd his noble friend (lord 
Lasoelles) had merely introduced it, on 
this occasion, for the consideration of the 
Hquse. {The right hon. gentleman then 
ahoftly argued that there was a strong 
analogy between the situation of those 
persons whom the bill contemplated, and 
, parliament; and that, perhaps,St would be 
wise U> extend dip same measure to bdth. 

, , i^r James MachntosfL did not mcaji to 
impugn the constitutional principle of \itbe 
noble lord», All he had^l was, that ^le 
t^ndency'of the suggestion was adversetto 
iht^ constitution; and nothing he had since 
)^ard could cause him to recede from thakb[ 
r, cqiripipn. For the sentiments of his learn- 
M ,mend.bo had the highest respect, and 
jpa would listen to them with attention; 
conceived, that it would demand 
powers of ingenuity ,to shake 
conviction, so deeply rooted in his 
jfiUhd?, ^.bat the measure alluded to was 
fi^'daos^tally opposite to tho*principles 
,of^the. British constb^piop, 

did tiot expea tliat thi 
given rise to the views 
wt4g||.^aip >yeemed to h^e takpn of it. 
The ^tendency .pf the arj^ynent used by 
the right hjoiu .geptlpman thw because the 
jPriaqe perfet^ed .the duties of thb 
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CrowDr the appoiiitiuents nsode by him 
oiiglitinot to cease on tho demise of the 
king, would lead to this conclusion-^that 
tliese appointments ought only to fall on 
the demise of the Regent; but this lie was 
sure was not meknt by the gentlemen on 
the other side. 'If> however, it was to be 
licicl, that'tbe bill went on the principle of 
thcPiincc Regent'having made certain 
ajipointinents, he would linfif its operation 
solely to these appointmenb^ When he 
came to reflect on what had teen thrown 
out by the noble lord, he confess that 
he was so much startled; because it went 
much farther than he intended when he in¬ 
troduced the measure, and involved ques- 
tiqns f'hich he had no idt^ of agitating. 

Lord Cochrane did not a^^rehenej^ tba^ 
if would make any material difterenoe in 
elections, whether the idea which had 
been thrown out should be adopted or not. 
Jtwas well-known that the great majority 
of the returns to that House were carried 
by money; and whatever might be the cir¬ 
cumstances (under which a dissolution 
might take place, the same influence would 
prevail. He held in hts hand accounts, 
containing charges against him which 
amounted to more than 5,700A for one of 
his elections. These accounts would 
throw great light on the nature of elec¬ 
tions ; and it was hfs intention to move on 
Monday for li committee to examine them. 
He should always be against any thing 
which tended to abridge the rights of the 
people; but as parliament was now consti¬ 
tuted, he was perfectly certain, that, in nine 
places out of ten, the candidate who had 
most*money in his pocket, if he chose to 
spend it, would be sure to succeed. 

The House was resumed, and the report 
received. 

Lord Cochrane gave notice, that on 
Momfay be would move for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to inquire into an at¬ 
tempt to extort money from him under the 
treating act. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday^ May 1817- 

Roman CATiiot.ic QusstioHi^J , The 
order of the day, far taking, into oon- 
sideratiOfi the Petition of ^ his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, having been 
read, • , ^ 

The .Earl of Donoughmore rose, and 
addressed their lordidiqto, as follows: 

It is in the first place necessary that I 
shoOld apprize your lordships that X have 
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cansed to be placed upon your lordships lA calling your lordships altdfttfM >0 
fable, two petitions, which 1 had the those petitions which 1 have ugab hlftd to 
honour to present to the House during the table ofthe House frbm no unimporttoi; 
the last session upon the same subject apartof the constituency of the ataie^afto^ 
with these which 1 ani about to call on the fullest consideration of the pr^a^ 
you to discuss. One of these, the petition circumstances df the question, 1 hMe 
of the Roman Catliolic nobility, and thought it to be rny indispensable dvftf to 
those other respectable persons of that abstain as much as poiMiible from all gedC^ 
rommunity wlio thought it expedient to ralities, as little calculated to tend'to any 
approach pAhament with a separate and prompt or practical results; and, inatbad 
dii^tinctpe^ionfrom the rest of the Homan of approaching your lordships with a tri- 
Catholic^^o,dy ? the other, that of the umphant statement of the merits of my 
prelates and clergy of the Roman Catholic Roman Catholic countrymen, their claims, 
church. With respect to the first of these ancHprivations, 1 prefer to 
petitions, 1 have received from one of the your consideration the case of the peti* 
noble persons whose signature it bears, a tinners rather iif the shape of an answer 
bpecial mtvmaRon of the earnest of to those arguments, a refutation of those 
^tbe petitioners, that the attention of your calumnies, with which they have been in-* 
lordships should be directed once more^o dustriously loaded, and never at any for- 
their petition; and, as a proof, if any mer period of time with greater violence 
tvere warned, that the Ctftholic clergy are and acrimony than at the present momferrt 
equally desirous to be brought again »-of which your lordships must have beto 
under tite consideration of the House, already sufficiently apprized by the reports 
they have deputed two nio:*t reverend per- of certaii recent transactions, through the 
sons of the first rank in theit own church, medium* of the daily press- thsit press 
to attend the discussion of these petitions which is, and, as 1 trust, will Ibngcontfliiie 
in parliament, for the expre.-^s purpose of to be, the authentic expositor of all public 
affording to the members of both Houses proceedings, and the declarations of pub- 
all necessary information, and in case of lie men, notwithstanding that extraofdt-^ 
the progress of any legislative measure of rfary crusade to which the noble secretarj’' 
leiicf, eveiy aid and facility in their power, of state opposite, has invited the zeal df 
Upon the subject of these most respectable tho magistracy from one extitemily of the 
jndividuais, it is only iieccsiary for me to kingdom to the other, against the dissCmi- 
observe, that the reception which they nation ofeverydoctrine,principle, opinion, 
have secured for themselves from all those or sentiment, of which each individual jus- 
to whom they have thought it expedient tico of the peace may not happen to ap- 
to resort on the subject of their mission, prove; thus erected into a sort of liccn- 
iBuiHcicritly speaks their own panegyric, ser of the'^press within the precincts of his 
and does equal credit to the selection of otin little j^irisdiction, an extinguisher of 
that justl y venerated body, whose fit repre- llA inconvenient freedom of discussion 
aentaCives they liave {iroved themselves uion all subjects, religious as well as poli- 
to be. It is necessary, thciefore, that the tjpal, and ihut^.too, by the authority and 
House should be perfectly aware that they ^press appointment of one ofhigmajesty\s 
have now befoie them, represeAed by iprincipal secretaries of state* 
these, their humble petitioners, the wbol^ My lords, this question never came be- 
Catholic people of Ireland: every indi- fore you under Circumstances of greater 
vidual of that religious community, lay, irritatAnof the public mind, than it does at 
and ecclesiastic, the peer, and the peasant, the present time. The Catholics have to 
joining Tn the same earnest entreaty, that Complain, that they are grossly cahim- 
their greivances may be taken into considc- niated-*-that they are shamefully misreprcN 
ration and redressed. InoiV stand before sented. The Catholics have to complain 
ydur {ordahips the selected, though inade* that their enemies, in endeavouring tot 
quatlB^/advocate of all my Catholic coun- prevent ‘them from enjoying the benefits 
ItyiUen, of whatever rank or degree, of of the constiti^iort^have not hesitated to 
. aiiiLt great community of my fellow-sub- malign their character. Tlie Catholics 
jeets, claiming, With respectfuPfirmness, have to complain, of abominable fahibOOda 
the restitu^on of their political capafbitics which have bq^p actively circulated agi^st 
—that they may*be admitted once vnore them* I mjself have been fumiabe^ 
within the bosom of the conttitution of tuitously, with a collection OF 
their country. on this subject; and| from tfadir tone and 
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temper, one would think it was the intcn- on the one hand, the noble lord'expressed 
tion of the writers to revive those riots opinions favourable to the Catholic claims, 
that disgraced this metropolis some years he would allow him, on the other, to state 
ago, or to bring back the dc^ys of bloody those sentiments which he bad always 
queen Mary. Those tracts nave been in- held, and which, the more he considered 
dustriously handed about to the members them, he felt himself the more strongly 
of thLs House of Parliament, and no means bound to support* But, when he used 
have been left unemployed to prejudice the expressions in question, he begged the 
the great cause which I am about to siil>- noble lord to believe, that he meant not to 
init to your lordships- Catholic priests in:)jnuate that any person aimtd a blow at 
and bishops have been represented in the the vitals of the constitution ^ He would 
habits of their different orders, for the go as far in the march of tolerarion, con- 
purpose of ridicule, and every art has been sistently with the safety of we empire, as 
sc of, to excite the popular fct4ing any noble lord in that House; and, when 
against them. For what, I ask, has this he spoltc on the catholic petition, pn a for* 
been done ? My lords, the purpose is evi- mer day, he did not mean to prejudice 
dent, and the course pursued is most dis- their l(|rdships against the <*|ae8tion. 
creditable to its author- It appears that The Earl of Donoiighmort' —I beg to * 
the moment an attempt is made to relieve obterve, with great respect, that this inter- 
thc Catholics, that moment every engine ruption is not strictly correct. I shall, 
is set to work, to knock down tl;e however, again advert to what the noble 
unfortunate petitioners at once, and to and learned lord said, on a former oceti- 
press them to the ground. Unfortunately, sion. If the noble lord has so strong an 
these petitioners prayed for a participation opinion on tins subject (which I am sure 
in the benefits of the constitutions if they he feels*, or hc<would not have so expressed 
bad^asked any other boon they would himself), it must be most painful to him, 
have been differently treated. I have in the course of his daily business, in his 
hitherto complained, my lords, only of high office of a cabinet minister of the 
what has happened out of doors; bull Crown--*in the daily discharge of his most 
must complain, certainly with great res*- important duty, as a privy counsellor—to 
pcct, that it is not out of doors alone that find himself surrounded by a number of 
the work of prejudice is carried on. Feel- brother privy counsellors and cabinet rni- 
ing very high respect for the noble and nisters, who .ia 3 in favour of the measure, 
learned person who presides in this House, and wlio, lie conceives, aie aiming blows 
still I mubt observe, that he himself did, on at the vitals of the constitution. Certainly, 
a formed occasion, express sentiments on those strong expressions do a great deal of 
this subject, which were calculated to bias mischief—but sometimes they may be loo 
the minds of the noble lords who heard strong. A case may be too well proved. 

I tfust‘it will appear, that, in this case, 
more than enough has been proved—and, 
notwithstanding the pains which have been 
taken, to prejudice these petitioners in 
the minds of the public, I hope tlie cause 


him. Rising up in his place, in tl 
House, with all the auljioriiy which 
high office and his exalted judicial cht 
iBCter impart to him, he vi^pleased, wit 
extiraordinary w^armth, to call on nobP 


IdFds to attend narrowly to the subject ofV will at l%st stand erect before both Houses 
fhe Catholic claims, as they concerned W parliament, and that it will meet with 
lljb'Very vitals of the cowstitution. The I that cahdid, fair, and liberal consideration 
noble and Ica;rned lord used a strong cx- which its importance demands. 

{tre^ton—an expression that ceitainly Now, my lords, in the course which I 
meant a great deal-4'or he have chalked out for mysdf, in arguing the 
“ merits of these petitioiAs, 'jthc first objec¬ 

tion to which I am to apply myself, arises 
from a part of the subject, whicii St^milcl 
not be quite correct to anticipate,^kl'tho 
commencement of the debate, while^ ad* 


^talks without a meaning. The in- 
I believe, was, to brand those 
Ipmons; Whoever they arc, who support 
tfid of the Catholic petition, which 

I nmv ad^bcate, as pg;{iOns endeavouring 


to aim i at the vitals of the constitu- dressing your lordships as a Hbuse/ The, 
of ** No, no!*’]. objectionds one that rather suits the pe- 

Theiord Chancellor emitted,, that he riod, whe^ your lordships have gone into 
baduA^'the trbrds state(C>llc thought a committee, if such shall be^our plea^* 
that &ese petitioris dkl concern the vitals sure. It is said, <« we cannot go into a 
of the coQstltutroii—aad| he was sure; if, committee to examine the present state of 
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the laws respecting^ the Komart Catholics, | 
unless you first state what securities they 
are ready togive to the Protestant church.’* 
Befoic you have got one step, in consitler- 
ing the claims of the petitioners—before 
the accomplishment of the most trifling 
matter—this objection is raised; wliicb, i 
think, is rather un anticipation of what 
ought, ill the piopcr course, to Jollow the 
conimiltoe. •But it is argued, that it is 
not unjust id ask the Catholics—“ What 
is your ob,j6ct ? J will not go into a com¬ 
mittee to gri^p my way in the dark, and 
seek out principles for you.*’ 'fliis is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a moU matoiial point in the 
consideration of the question. P>ut it ap¬ 
pears, from tlw public press, that fjccuri- 
•ties of a three-fold nature have beenVe- 
* vised. First, domestic nomination ; nevt, 
that security called the Veto; and, lastly, 
a new security, which 1 had not heard of 
till the pi esenl session, the payment, by 
government, of the Catholic church. This 
has been nientioiK?d in tlic public piints, 
ns a security for the Protestant church and 
state, if a measure of concession were 
agreed to. Securities arc insisted on ns 
essentially necessaiy—the Catholics of the 
present day are greatly condemned be¬ 
cause they have not put the security of 
the Veto in the front of their petition— 
and they arc greatly maligned, because 
they proposed domestic noniination, wln'ch 
some pel sons have disa))pioved of, as in¬ 
effective and illusory ? Why.is it illusory i 
Theimportauccof it, I contend, is most cx- 
tiaordinary indeed. The Catholics have 
offexed you a security, under the name of do¬ 
mestic nomination—arvditisQSbcrted»,'tliat it 
is no new security atall. “This domestic no¬ 
mination,’' its enemies argue, “ has been, 
of old, tlie mode of electing the Catholic 
bidiops, with hardly any exception. Why, 
then, do you, the advocates of this cause, 
offer that, as a new security, which is lhe>j| 
established custom This is the argif- 
mcnl—and, is it not an answer, and a 
fatal answer, to all the objections that have 
lieen made on the score of foreign in- 
liuencc ? If the opponents of the Catholic 
claims state to you, that the security of 
domestic nomination, is illusory—quite il¬ 
lusory— because it has been the continued 
mode of electing Cailiolic bisJiops for a 
long time back, 1 want to know whether 
that fitatoment docs not go to tjie danger 
of foreign influence ? Does it not go to 
prove, as the fagt really and truly is, tha^ 
the inode of appointing Catliolic bishops in 
Ireland, has been, daring our time-^vritli, 
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perhaps, two exceptions, in one of H^luch 
government interfered—purely ^n4 
stantially domestic ? Nowi though we 
nothing new, looking to the prcseijt prg,c- 
tice, yet we give a great deal in eon£f|r^- 
iug for ever the principle of domestic Ao* 
m>ination; for tlic idea is, to procure a COn- 
cordrit of the Pope, which shall go . along 
with domestic nomination: and tlius tjie 
Pope will be bound, hereafter, to continue, 
tliat, by treaty, which the Catholica are 
now willing to concede. 1, tliercfofc^ 
cannot think that this security is illusory. 
1 tl\ipk the Catholics have coipe forward 
with a sufficient guarantee. I do iftS'l ^ 
that a piivatc body should parley with the 
state; but it is clear tl)at the CathblicB 
have (lone all that lay in their power to 
remove the apprehension of foreign in¬ 
fluence. And so far as this security ope¬ 
rates against the danger of foreign in* 
flbcncc, no liberal man, I conceive,, can 
say, that it is not satisfactory, and that it 
does noLcali for concession. 

Nowjimy lords, on this part of the aub-^ 
jeet it is almost unnecessary for mo to 
speak farther. If you go into the com¬ 
mittee, for which I shall presently movei 
it will bo just and fair to state the whole of 
my ideas on this question. As to the 
Veto, 1 cannot oiler tliat. I do certainly 
disapprove of it, as a member of parlia* 
ment, inasmuch as 1 do not think it right 
to commit the Roman Catholic prelacy 
and priesthood of li eland, to the Irish pro* 
vincial government. The Catholics here 
arc more nearly connected with the body 
of the state than they are in Ireland. The 
gipvernment of this countiy is not by de* 
pfcty. The royal personage resides here, 
ajd has his roinfsters about him. The go- 
rnment of.Jkeland is conducted by a 
presentative of the sovereign; and, if 
he great power of the Veto were cqti^ 
ceded, the worst consequences might be 
produced. Tba| power would not be pos- 
ses5cd,by the lord lieutenant: it would be 
exerted by some great parliament man or 
other, who is thinking more of making 
speeches and getting intp the House, 
than of studying the peace of the country 
—and the ecclesiastical business of Ire? 
land wcmld at length be left to some thir4 
or fourth-rate clerk in the Castlc-ymr^. 
Now, I do not'Miihik it right to leaye^tb^ 
Catholic clergy open to such influence,. I 
am myself a magistrate, and, in fha^ppost 
troublesome liiihcs, I can assert, wl^b 
the Catholic clergy arc the best niagis* 
tratca the governmopt can look tpf There 
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are no persons in the country to whom the ministration of their own religious affairs. 
h>vers of peace and order are more in- This is the measure which I mean to pro- 
debted than to the Roman Catholic clergy, pose for the concurrence of your lordships^ 
So true it is, that, if they were not to in- if you shat] be pleased to go into a com- 
termix with their neighbours—if they inittee. 

were not to do what they have been in the Your lordships will be aware, that it 
habit of doing for many years past—it will be necessary for me to answer those 
would not be possible to carry on the due arguments against the Tatholic claims that 
administration of justice in Ireland. I have been scattered, here and there, 
wish to make them look, not to the Castle- throughout different publications which I 
yard of Dublin-*-not to political intrigue have lately read on this subj^t. My lords, 
for advancement in their church—I want the first is one of rather an eii^raordinary 
to make them look, as they do at present, nature. It is said, that, bers^bse the exist- 
^ t he due performance of their duties as ing laws deprive four milliona, of subjects 
UlU JWoper road to preferment. I Tiave of thejr constitutional rights, it is danger- 
fairly stated my objectio^is to the Veto, ous to revise them. Take care,” say 
The language of the Catholics is strongly those who reasoned in lhis«;nanner, how 
against that measure—but were they all in yod meddle with this subject; it relates' 
favour of it, 1 should feel it my duty, to tivtlie rights and claims of four iiiillions of' 
express my opposition to it. people. If the Catholics of Ireland vvere 

Next came the payment of the Catholic a small body of ven, their situation might 
church by the state. I object also to tfiis be ameliorated; but consider how Ireland 
proposition. I will not, my lords, sane- is circnrristanced witli respect to her po¬ 
tion political intrigue between the Catho- pulation. There are four million of Catho¬ 
lic clergy and any body whatsoevf r. They lies in that (yuntry—take care how you 
are^esirous of no other stipend but what meddle with them." This is a mo.st singu- 
thpyreceivefor their religious labours, from lar argument. There are certainly, in 
those for whose service they exert them- Ireland, four million of Catholics—a mil- 
selves—they desire no other remuneration lion and a half of Protestants—-and half u 
tbanthat which is the just reward of merito- million of DijisenU rs. The Catholics re- 
rlcus conduct in the performance of their present eight-tenths of the popolaiion of 
la})orious duties. 1, therefore,, neither offer that country of which I am a native. Now, 
the Veto, nor this mode of payment, as the it must be a great object with evtwy good 
price of the readmission of the Catholics member of the British Union, to make 
to their constitutional rights. But it is all parts of it as pi oductive as he possibly 
fair, my lords, that I should state what can; and, therefore, the greater the body 
measure 1 would propose to adopt on this of subjects who complain of grievances, 
occasion. My measure is, a direct and tlie greater should be the anxiety to re- 
ab'solute domostic nomination. Having lieve them. Admitting this to be the fact 
guarded the church by that nominati/n, can your lordships imagine that the argu- 
trbm the small remaindeV of foreign Li- ment which I have just stated has been 
fluence—having made the^ection, by used against considering these petitions 

choice of 'the prelates iii that countri at all ? It has been, however, so used— 
purely national and domestic—my nexl^, althougii it ought to be considered as a 
Step would be, to create the closest con-conclusive argument, to call on your lord- 
between the Ron^n Catholics and P^hips for an immediate coobideration and 
their Protestant brethren; I shoul^l then settlement of this q^uestion. Another ob- 
thj^pw open to the Roman Catholics, un- jection, and one of singular injustice, has 
d^ t|be Protestant government, every been urged by those whose experience of 
oDScbi, without exception of any kind what- Catholic fidelity uught to have taught 
oVfen aaving only such situations as* apper- them better. Take care,*^ say they, 

,IP tjie government or patronage of how you enter on the consideration of 
tlip church. In doing this, I those petitions. Take care how vou pro- 

abould hpi^teand trust, that the Protestant ceed any furtlier towards the relief of the 
chufch beyWd'a doubt, fully CathoSics;—for you know not how atten- 

and left to the sole and exclusive tive theia clergy are to every thing that 

mau^emePi of the Protestant clergy— promises to extend their political [>ower. 
and .conceive wh^^^our lordships Their prelates meet for t|ie purpose of ad- 

should have any difficulty in ^yielding to ministering the af&irs of the college of 
the Catholics) the equally exclusive ad- Maynooth—but^ when tlie matters oon- 
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Uect^d with education are transacted, in¬ 
stead of retiring to their respective dio¬ 
ceses, they put their heads together, and 
discuss business of a political nature/' 
This, my lords, has been brought as a 
serious charge, elsewhere, against the 
Catholic clergy. Their performance of 
an important duty, in a most exemplary 
manner—their attention to the interests 
of a seminar^, with which they ore pecu¬ 
liarly connpctefl—lias been assailed as a 
fit subject of ^^ensurc. In any other ca'^c, 
you would say,*‘‘ the conduct of.lhese in¬ 
dividuals calls for the lughest piaisc/' 
Hut here a dilferrnt course is pursued. 
The Catholic clergy are accused of osUmi- ^ 
sibly assemblin'^ for purpot»es conifeci^'d 
Jwdlh education; but, in reality, to devise 
plans for the attainment of political power. 

First,” say tlicir accusers, ‘‘ they meet 
to transact the business^relative to tli(3 
Koman Catholic establishment at May- 
iiootli-—and then they turn tlicir atten¬ 
tion to any thing which appertains to po¬ 
licy. Next, my lords, it is dhid, that the 
clergy have so great a power over the 
opinion of the Catholic population, that 
the latter will certainly follow tliem on all 
occasions. I wish I could say that they 
really did possess such an influence over 
the minds of the CaUiolics, It would be 
the best tiling of which 1 could inform the 
House for that part of the united kingdom. 

I am extremely sorry the clergy have not 
that sort of weight which they'are describ¬ 
ed to have; because, whatever weight they 
possess, they have always tlirown it into 
the scale of good order and obedience. I 
believe, no persons arc more reatfy to 
execute their duties than those individuals, 
and no dul ics, I am sure, can be better 
performed, in the united kingdom, than 
those which fall to the Jot of the Catholic 
priesthood. < 

J now, my lords, come to another ac¬ 
cusation against the Catholic clergy,* and 
another argument against any further ex¬ 
tension of their privileges. The clergy, 
it is said, having been deprived of the ad¬ 
vantages they enjoyed under the old Papal 
Code, their minds must be so much irri¬ 
tated, that, if they Iiave the feelings of 
men, they must have an unconquerable 
hatred to any tiling like a Protestant 
state. Now, undoubtedly, as far as •the 
law could make these individuals hate this 
government and state, by whom th(y have 
been oppressed, lihave no doubt what¬ 
ever, that Ireland would not now have 
been a part of the united empire, if it had 

(voL.xxxvr.) 
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not been for jdieir exertions^ Thure never 
was an argument so destitute of fact-**- 
there never was an argument so divested 
even of the colour of truth, as this, whidi 
has been brought forward as a sweeping 
clause against the whole body of the Catho¬ 
lic clergy. It is the grossest and mosj^ 
scandalous calumny that was ever cast 
upon any set of men—-but this calumnjs 
unfounded as is, was necessary, in order 
to make up an argument against the con¬ 
sideration of this quvst ion. l»ut, my lords, 
suppose the statement to be true, U every 
peiiut.n, liigh and low, to be punislw'/i^or 
the laulfs of his clergy? Faults, I must 
say, which the/ do not possess—-faults, 
which the very person who accused them, 
knew, in liis heart, at the moment, did 
not exist. 

My loiOs, another very curious arj;u- 
mejiit has been made use of, in opjiositioQ 
to the Catholic claims—an argument, 
whicham astonished, could ever have 
been hea d or read with patience, by any 
person woo had a feeling of justice in his 
mind. 7'hc outrages of the OrangemBn, 
in the province of Ulster, has, some how 
or other, with groat ingenuity, been com¬ 
pounded into an argument against the 
Catholic claims. So that because a Catho¬ 
lic is murdered in the north of Ireland, 
and the murdorer is acquitted by a jury of 
brother Orangemen, therefore, the Catho¬ 
lic is to lie considered the guilty person, 
and you are not to consider the claims of 
the Catholic body. This was really ad¬ 
vanced as a grave argument—and was, it 
seems, well received by those who were 
hofilile to the interest of the Catholics clse- 
wlKjrc. The casq, was put in this way 
77 Catholic comes to the house of an 
Oiangeraan, an> takes aw^ay his arms. The 
OAngeman recovers them back-fires at 
tw Catholic, who is wounded or killed. 

ross-indictments are preferred—the jury 
(we cannot wonder—a jury of brother 
Orangemen), of course, acquit the delin¬ 
quent—and, because the Protestant is 
tried on a capital indictment, and, from 
his connexions is acquitted; it is argued 
that no blame whatever attaches to him. 
This is the case, and the justice of it. My 
lords, upon this subject, I cannot avoid 
making a few observations. In a case, in 
which the law of*lhe land was shockingly 
violated—in which a Roman Catholic had 
been murdered—though the facts wer^ 
perfectly clear, fhe jury, without hesita¬ 
tion, acquitted the prisoner. What did 
the Solicitor-general say, on that occasion? 
(2 11 ) 
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Well, gentlemen, I thank God it is your 
verdict and not mine/’ Some how or other, 
strange as it may seem, it seems to have 
been expected, that the want of subordi- 
natibn, the want of decorum, tlie want of 
obedience to the law, which bus been in^ 
troducod into my unliappy country, is a 
reason for not going into this question. 1 
cannot conceive how such a perver&ion of 
aigument cun be listened to, even for a 
moment. 

My lords, another-argument winch 1ms 
been advanced, in order to defeat the 
jr aye r of the Catholic petitions, that 
the petitioners oUglit not to be reinstated 
in their rights, because File pope has re¬ 
stored the order of Jesuits, 'fhat society 
was proscribed, forineriy, because it con¬ 
sisted of persons who were andiitioiis of 
power, by llie sovereigns who feared their 
machinations. I cannot help, howeyer, 
saying, with respect to that body of men, 
that, so far as feaming is concerned, no 
set of individuals ever existed^ to whom 
the world has been more indebted than to 
tfis Jesuits. And, though they may for¬ 
merly have cxerc iscd their acquirements 
for the purpose of ejecting otlier objects, 
I do not think that any great danger can 
now be apprehended from them. Nortlo 
I know how Jt interferes with the people 
of this countrj^ whethcc the order of 
jefuits is restored by the pope or not. 

But, my lords, the pope lias done ano¬ 
ther thing, it seems, which l>cars a little 
more, though certainly not much, on the 
Catholic cause. lie has published an 
anathema against sending foidi the Holy 
Scriptuics without the commentary. 
Now, Isay, ifitcanbc shown, thaft re¬ 
verend divines, of high rank in this (Aiun- 
try, have held a siniila 4 . principle, Ijiien 
this act cannot be alleged against the iLad 
of the Catholic church, as an intolenunt 
one* But the fact is, that tiicre arc gr\j; 
differences of opinio^, in this country, 
vritli respect to the manner of carrying into 
effect the benevolent and very cxcellcntob- 
jeet of the Bible Societies. The point has 
long been a subject of controversy, whe¬ 
ther jhe bible should be sent forth, vvitli, 
or without an accompaniment. The most 
sincere members of our churcji liavo had, 
on this subject, a considerable difference 
of opinion. Now, ftiy Kirds, are the whole 
body of Roman Catholics to be found 
guilty on this indictment preferred against 
them, because the pcqie has published 
sudi an anathema ^ Take care, my lords, 
how far you carry this principle—because 
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it may cut deep—it may even affect some 
highly rcspectai)le nuMiihcr;* of this House, 
and of the reveiciid bench opposite. 
There are, my lords, 1 believe, two nicm- 
bors ot that reverend bench, one of whom 
is now opposite to me—the other 1 do not 
sec in liis place—who are both strongly 
opposed to the system of disseminating 
the Bible, without a suitable comment. I 
wish to avoid any possible niisiepresenta- 
tion or mistake on this point, and to pay 
every possible re^f)cct to the' right rev. 
prelate opposite. AVith tl?!i' view, 1 have 
co[)ied from the pamphlet publislicd by 
him, on the subject of tile Bible Societies, 
his ov\n words. It is, it may be ob¬ 
served, an odd way of deftinding the liisli 
Culliolics, but it certainly goes to support^ 
them against another argument which has 
been laised to their prejudice; ana I am 
now cndcavouiwg to cover myself with 
the shield of theestabli&hcd church, whilst 
I labour to defend tlie Catholics of Ire¬ 
land. 'I’lic words made use of by tlie i ight 
rev. prelate <(tlie bishop of Llandaif), in 
liis Jnquiiy into iho Consccjuenccs ol 
neglecting to give the Prayei-book with 
the Bible,’’ me these :— 

‘‘ But it is urged, if you still require 
that the Bible, however exU iisively you 
may be willing to distribute it, should he 
accompanied by the liturgy, you must 
certainly subpect that there is danger to 
the established church from the distribu¬ 
tion of the Bible alone. Ileic let me ask 
whether the Bible itself is not capable of 
perveision ?—VVbctiler the best of books 
may not be misapplied to the worst of pur¬ 
poses ? Have wc not inspired authority 
for answering tliih question in tlie aiririua- 
tive? fcJt. Peter himself, speaking of the 
epistles of St. Paul, said, ‘ In wliich are 
* some things hard to be understood, which 
^ they that arc unlearned and unstable, 
‘ wrest as they do also the other scriptures, 

' unk) their own destruction.’ Would 
St. Peter, if lie iiacl lived in the present 
age, have thouglit this admonition less ne¬ 
cessary than in the age of the Apostles ? 
—But if we neglect to provide the poor 
of tho establishment with the book of 
Common Prayer os well as with the Bible, 
we certainly neglect the means of prevent¬ 
ing their seduction from the established 
chKirch. The dissenters remain dissen¬ 
ters, because they use not the liturgy; 
and churchmen will become dissenters, if 
tJmy likewise ncglcc^ to use it with the 
people. Have the persona to whom Bibles 
arc gratuitously distributed either the Ici- 
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Mird or tlic inclination, or the ability, lo 
weigh the arguments for religious opi¬ 
nions? Do they possess the knowledge 
and the judgment which are necessary to 
direct men in ihc choice of their religion? 
Mufrt they not learn it, therefore, from 
the instructors? And can there be a 
better instructor, in the opinion of church¬ 
men, than the book of Common IVaycr ?*^ 
After this tTeclaration, my lords, I think 
my unfortunate Catholic countrymen, will 
now stand icnuiltrd of being singular in 
wishing not to frave the Ihble disseiuinated 
withcAit a commentary. The pope de¬ 
clared that the I>ib(e should not go for!h, 
onattended hv the general prnelice of the 
ehui'di, and tiic^c^pinion ot tlu* fatlifr yf 
^le church- In the same way, some of 
the head mimhcrt. of our own cluirch* 
Indd, that tiie Ihlde ought not to go forth 
unacc()m])anu,d wuh tlic hrtuk of (Common 
Praver. I think, therefore, that we arc 
aetjuUtLul of this part of the inilietnient. 
'/'he last iivgnment of all, my loid^, is, 
tint li you admit the Catlioli^t, to addilio- 
it'.id privileges, though vni may odminislcr 
^/lemost soifOin oaths to them, will 

not ^ciupic to lireak iliem. So tliat, if 
ihey take the only means in then powei 
?o imwd'.iLitc } our feais, they are not to 
(>o h* liesed- A Catliolio, tlicrcloie, who 
f d»t’s nil until, pmging iuni ol every ohjec- 
r’ iii, III v^rde^ lhi»t yni may gFant him far- 
Mi.r ptiwlegrs, is to he dislielieved, and 
.he iodictmcot, as it may * 1)0 called, 

1 •nli.'.t him, is sill! to lenuiin in force. It 
mv lords, a ciieum-t oua', of a mo-)t c\- 
? r.ioidiiuiiy nalmc, that the great nanu' of 
Mr. liurki' hn.-. been usi d, as an aiguftient 
ill favour ol lilihemlity, and as a reason 
iir refusing lights and jnivileges to the 
I’atimlies. l^xiraordmarv as it is, the cir- 
f'nnistnncc is not tin* less true. The 
name of Mr, lUirke was, I understand, 
ocTtiimly used, in annlher place (and re¬ 
ceived uitli gicat np[)!ausc), as an ifrgu- 
ment against those very liberties which he 
liad alwavs advoeated. Now% my lords, 
in that very work, froin wdiich an extract 
w'cis imidf, as an aulhority against that h- 
beralit}", wliieh no man ever advocated 
inorepowcifully than Mr. Burke did, sen¬ 
timents were to be found, which totally 
overthrew the point tliat was attempted 
to be made. Wliorofore recourse ^as 
had to such an artifice, I cannot cowceive, 
except, as J suppose, it was introduced 
for the purpose of i^inking Mr. Burke ap¬ 
pear hostile to the cause of the Catholics, 
instead of being favourable to it. The 


sentence rc'ad by tlie person wlio quoted 
Mr. liurke’s letter to sir Hercules Lan- 
grishc, is this ;— 

“ In our constitution there has alv/jiys 
been n difieivnee between a franchise and 
an office, and hetw'cen the capacity for the 
one and for the other. Vranchises were 
sufiposed to belong to the subject, as a 
subject, and not as a member of the go¬ 
verning part of the state.’" 

But, my lords, tlic individual alluded to, 
did not give the whole passage —for the 
verv sentence preceding that whieli he 
was pleaded to extract, for hi.^ own t^ur- 
posp, affords the very strongest possible 
autlioriLy in favoiiV ol concession, as your 
lordblilps wdll perceive wlien I lead it. 
'I’lie sentence is as follows:—“ Our con- 
stiiiition is not made for great, general, 
and proscriptive exclusions ; sooner or later 
it wjll destroy them, or they will destroy 
the constitution." 

I cannot, my lords, desire a stronger 
argument favour of the Catholic claims, 
than this passage furnialics me with. 

Having taken up so much ol' your lorJ- 
sliips time, I shill now pioeecd to state 
my motion. Bvery body, my loids, who 
writes or ‘-peaks on tins subject, professes 
thdt he IS an enemy to cxidusions; but 
mo«‘t of them, notw’ifIi‘'taiuling, act up to 
I the piinciplc of* exclusion, am! make spe- 
' Clous excuses for their conduct. I think, 

I 1 have shown your lordbUips that the ar¬ 
guments adduced to pcMjictuatc them, 
with respect to the ('atliolics, are not 
tuimdcd m tiutli—and it is not, 1 hope, 
necc'^sfiry fOr me to say moie, to induce 
j your lordships lo go into a committee, j 
I slialh llierefoie, oply move—'I'hat this 
I llor.kodo resolve itself into a committee 
I of be wdiolc 1 L-\irc, to coiv.ider the pe- 
titi^ins of his majesty’s Uoriian Catholic 
snJ^i|ects.’’ 

^ VThe Bishop of JJamlaff { Y)t. Herbert 
Maish] rose, aiid addressedtlieirfordships 
as Ibllowj: — 

My lords; Though hilheito unaccus¬ 
tomed to speak before so august an assem¬ 
bly, and qonscious of my inability to do 
jll^tIce to so momentous a subject, 1 yet 
presume to solicit your indulgence at this 
caily Btago of the debate. But, as the 
same subject has been repeatedly examin¬ 
ed in this House,*1 will not attempt to 
follow' the noble mover through all the 
various matter, which he has introduced| 
but will state briefly and generally the 
reasons wliich induce me to dissent from 
an opinion so respectably maintained. 
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My lords, if the question now before us 
were a question of rcKj^^ioiis hhcrtij. I 
should rejoice to co-operate with the no¬ 
ble earl, for tlie attainment of so desirable 
nn end. But the religious restraints, un¬ 
der which the petitioners once laboured, 
are already removed. And we must no 
longer speak of •paxn^ and as at¬ 

taching to the religion whieli they profess, 
when they are empowered by the law of 
thclandjto exercise their religious worship, 
and to maintain their religious opinions 
with the same freedom, as the members of 
the ^established church. We arr not 
therefore concerned with the question, 
whether wc shall cKteud •their religious li¬ 
berty ; for of that liberty tliey are already 
in complete possession. We are con¬ 
cerned with the question, whether we shall 
extend their political power. And surely, 
tny lord**, we may venture to oppose, an 
extension of political pow’cr without in¬ 
curring, cither tlie charge of intolerance, 
or the charge of inluim.anity. c 

But; if we are now' eoncerndd with a 
question, why (it may be n«-ked) 
should religioiib topics be introduced into 
it at all ? Ot what importance can it be, 
in the discussion of a pnlifical subject, to 
inquire, whether the decrees of the coifti- 
cil of Trent agree, or disagree, with tlie 
thiity-ninc articles; whcthci the doctrine of 
transuhstantiation be true, or false ; whe¬ 
ther the invocation of saints be eflicacious 
or not. Let the cn ors of the church of 
Rome be acknowledged : let it be granted 
aho, that its discipline is such as no IVotes- 
tantcan approve: and Jet the |fope himself 
be condemned, an he justly deserves,*'for 
still refusing to the luijy the free usp of 
the Bible. But however erroneous Inay 
be its doctrine, or however faulty may\be 
its discipline, yet if the tenets of t|at 
church do not prevent its members fn 
being good subjects of the state, wl? 
should they he excluded from offices in 
the state ? Such exclusion may«bc j'usti- 
fied on the giound of civil delinqncncjr. 
But if no such delinqnency can be laid 
to their charge ; if wnth all tlic grrors of 
their church they are able and willing to 
serve the state, wliy are they inadmissible 
to employment in the state? In short, let 
the question of admission to civil omploy- 
ment be referred to its proper standard-— 
civil capacity and crM worth. 

My lord'-, 1 have now stated, in terms 
the most forcible which* I could devise, 
the argument which in itself is the most 
powerful, that was ever advanced in fa- 
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vonr of the present question. And if the 
argument, so stated, admits a satisfactory 
answer, 1 trust your lordships will deem it 
unnecessary to go into the pioposed com¬ 
mittee. I am ready then to meet the 
question on the ground most favourable 
to the petitioners: I am ready to assume, 
ns a fundamental propobllion, that admis¬ 
sion to civil employment should be deter¬ 
mined by aril capacity and c^vd wurtli. 

But, before we attempt to judge by the 
standard here proposed, wo biust make 
ourselves acquainted witlr^hat standard. 
Wo must examine all the various qualities, 
which constitute civil capacity and civil 
worth. For among those various qualities, 
tli^Tc^may be some, w’hirfi in themselves 
arc not of a civil nature; there may bc^ 
wmc even uf a religious nature. But, it 
tlie icligion, professed by one man, ren¬ 
ders him a uiofe useful member of the 
state, than the religion professed by another, 
suiely the one is better qualified, than the 
other, to conduct the business of the 
.state. And* though the state ought not 
to punish men for religious opinions, un¬ 
less those opinions are injurious to the state 
itself, it has an undoubt(‘d right to tilist 
the management of its own affairs exclu¬ 
sively to those, in wdioru it has reason to 
confide. It is still i\\cir civil capacity their 
civil Worthf which determines the choice 
of the state, whatever he the ingredients, 
which enter into the composition of civil 
(apacily and rivU woxth. 

Let us now apjily onr standard to the re¬ 
spective cases, ()l chuiclimen, of Protestant 
di.ssenters, and of members of the clmrcli 
of Home. The aJli'giancc of the church¬ 
man U entire', he acknowledges the king 
as supreme, in matters ecclesiastical, as 
well as civil. 'J’he Protestant dissenter 
acknowledges only his civil supremacy, 
whicli is acknowledged al«!o by the mem- 
beis of the church of Homix So far 
thcrt^foic the two latter stand on a footing 
of equal it}^ But if the civil allegiance of 
Protestant dissenters receives not, like 
that of the churchman, an accession of 
strength from ecclesiastical allegiance, 
it is not exposed to such a drawback, as 
operates with the members of the church 
of Homo. If a Protestant dissenter ac¬ 
knowledges, oitlicT nn individual, or any 
body of men, as forming the spiritual 
head of his own party, such person or per¬ 
sons arf still the subjects ot his sovereign. 
But if a church is govQrned by a foreigner, 
who has neither dependence on nor a 
common interest with| the king of the 
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country, the chU allegiance oi'those, tvIio 
belong to that church cannot fail to be 
weakened by their allegiance. 

Yet notwithstanding this anomaly of go¬ 
vernment, notwithstanding this confusion 
of foreign with domestic allegiance, we 
;nc told, ray lords, tluTc is no reason to 
,)pprelieiid, that the one should interfere 
with the other* We are told, that the 
provinces oft spiritual, and of temporal 
obedience, arc quite distinct; and there¬ 
fore, that Obedience to the pope in things 
sjnniual can i?^ver detract from obedience 
lo the king In things temporal. But, ray 
lords, wliere religion and politics are so 
blended, as in this countiy, it is often diffi¬ 
cult to detormjne wheliiei the subject of 
•dispute shall bo icgardod as a ^rc//, or Re¬ 
garded <is a ithp^wus question. I’Jn' 
case, whali is now before ns, is a case in 
point. Sonic view it in a tivil liglit; others 
in a religious light. And, it the question 
38 civil in itself, it is still so connecLed v>ilh 
religion, that it cannot he duly apjireciat- 
od, witliout taking rcligioni into the nc- 
coiint. Jt 3^ unavoidalilc therefore, that 
doubts should arise, whellier a subject of 
dispute .shall be cmuideicd as a spintnaL 
or considered as a temporal concern. And 
to ivkoya, my loids, will the members of the 
vhurchof Uome:ip[)ly msnchcascsforasolu- 
aion of tlicir doubts. Win , n.y lords, they 
will apply to the self-same spnitual powx^r, 
which IS at issue with the temporal. Un¬ 
der such circumstances allegiance to the 
popo inu4 mfoifcre with allegiance to 
the kinj/. And when it does interfere, 
when ;lic soul is threatened on the one 
side, tin; liody only on the othei*, men 
will yield to tfiat authority, of which they 
are the nio'^t afraid, 'fhe power, which 
commands the conscience, will command 
the cmuhict of the man. And this power, 
whu'h is Ajo}cip,i power, tlie powjer of a 
Ibreign pnnee, is so easily directed by fo¬ 
reign intrigue to purposes subver<ive oi' 
oiir eotihiitniion, that they who submit to 
such a power, are hardly qualified to under¬ 
take the guiilance of our constitution. 

INIy lords, I am aware, tliat arguments, 
tending to exclusion, arc in the present 
age condemned, as narrow and illiberal. 
W hat is called an enlightened policy is re¬ 
presented as the hef,i policy: and vrhatevci 
ibars may be entertained in theory, the 
experience derived from the lata example 
of France is supposed to have already 
shown, tliat Catholics and Protestants may 
be admitted alike into the councils of the 
state, without danger to the state. But, 
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my lords, tlicrc irt a material difference be¬ 
tween the adnii.ssion ofa Protest ant into the 
councils of a nation, where the established 
religion is that of the church or}lome,ancl 
the adiiiibsion of a (’athohe into the coun¬ 
cils of a nation, where the established ic- 
' ligion is that of the church of England. 
\\ hen a Protestant i*, admitted into the 
councils of France, the diawback of fo¬ 
reign alicgiunre does not cxi^t The Pro¬ 
testant,.so adiniUed,aeknowlc(lgcsTio other 
supremacy, thari tlut of his iawful si>vc- 
leign ; lie owes no other allcgiunct, than 
aliegviiice to that king, into whose coun¬ 
cils he is called. Not so the Catholic, 
v\lien admitted into the countils of a Pro¬ 
testant pi ince. lie owes allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign; to a sovereign, who 
wields the powerful .sceptre of religion; 
but whose religion is adverse, whose views 
therefore must be hostile, to the interests 
oft lie domestic sovereign. 

Lot us now revert to the standard, by 
wliitJi it proposLMi to try the merits of 
the pru.scnt que^tlon ; namely, that of r/rz 
capncii)/iiwCi uxil Moilh. If they, vvl^sc 
aliegiaiue is thus divided and di^tracted, 
can pob^css tlie same civil capacity, the 
.same civil vvortli, as tliey, whose whole aV 
lagiancc is given to then lawful sovereign, 
why then, myJoids, let them be admitted 
alike into tlie coufidonce of their sove¬ 
reign; let them be adnuUed alike to the 
council of the nation ; let them be admitted 
alike to offices of trust and power and let us 
grant at once, tliat the constitalmn may be 
as safely adminlslcredliy the former, as ad- 
ininisteicd by the latter. But, my lordf, if 
iiH impossible^ tliat the same civilcapacHify 
the same cml uoi///, which atcaelies to 
those, wdiosc allegiance is single and en¬ 
tire, should attacli also to tliose, whose al¬ 
legiance is thus divided and distracted, it 
)ollows of necGbsity, that tliey arc not alike 
'admissible to the confidence of their sove¬ 
reign, that they lye not alike admissible to 
the cogneii of the nation; that they arc 
not alike admissible to offices of trust and 
power; and therefore iny lords, that the 
claims, which aie now advanced, ought 
lo be aflowod. 

I do not mean to assert, that the mem¬ 
bers of ihe churcli of Rome in this coun¬ 
try are not good subjects. I speak only 
by comparison I assert only, tliat they 
arc not so good, and so useful subjects of 
the state, as the members of the cstablisb- 
nient, or, as they themselves would be, if 
they would break the ^tters which bind 
them to a foreign prince. 1 ascribe to 
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them the Inchest respectability: 1 uc- 
knowlcdjrc tbcjr honour, and their inte¬ 
grity. liut that anomaly of'govcrmiicnt, 
a foieign juri. ilicli«)n in spiritual conec’rn'', 
distracts lluir allcgiajjce, un»l i.i.iLc.s tliLin 
obedient lo the pope, \^hL*i’e thry < wj/'/ to 
he, anti are probably iridii>r<l to Ijc, obe¬ 
dient to tlicir Iving. 

Alter this general view ol’tlie subjoct, it 
can hardly be nccio*>ary to eiucr into sin¬ 
gle topics ofiTiinor inoaiciit. Ibit so niiieli 
stress lias been laid on domestic nuinina- 
tion, that 1 cannot conclnilo, without a 
few remarks on it. Donic^Ue noiriirvitiou 
is a tCi'ni well caiciilate.l lo diminish llie 
impicssion niado hj the upprilicnsion of 
JbreinfH jnlbiciu’c. It a bishop is nomi¬ 
nated, or elected, at iionic, or in his own 
sccf, whellicr I)y a chapter, or by a coni- 
jnittcc of neighbouring bisbopN, or by any 
other domestic body, such nomination or 
electiou must undoubtedly bo a^cnbrii to 
that body. But, my lords, it is well 
known, especially on the heiicli^ where J 
have the honour to sil, that a idiapter 
miig" elect a bit-hop, wjiiiout having the 
clioicc oi'ti bishop. Domestic nomination 
theretbic docs notofit^relt imply domestic 
choice; it does not of iImH exclude the 
cxeicise of foicign influence: it canno.t 
therefore afford tlie security requiied.— 
[[Here an obseivation was ir^troduciul, le- 
fcpecting the coadjutors of llic lush iilular 
bishops, as connected with the subject of 
domestic nomination. Ihit tlie spcuUr, 
being interrupted by tlie lising ot lord 
Doiioughmore, declared, that if the no¬ 
ble eail bad the least objection, to it, lie 
was not only ready to discontinue tliat i/i- 
guincnt, but even to argue on the suppu- 
frition, that the Irish titidar bishops were 
nominated witliout any intoffercnce on the 
part of the pope. He proceeded tlicrefoic 
in the words, with which tlie paragraj 
concludes.] Rut Jet us suppose, tliat nt) 
foreign influence, either jliiect or indiiect, 
operates hejore. nomination, wcs]i.'\,[l have 
little reason to think oui selves secuie, i 
when wc reflect on the unbounded inllu- ! 
ence, which follows riZ/tT nomination. We 
shall have little rea«;on to conclude, that | 
a Romish bishop is cniitled lo the confi-; 
dench of a P/utestrmt w'hen we read i 
the oath of allegiance, wiiich at liis conse- j 
cration he takes to the pope, \ 

Let me intreat then your loidships to 
pause, before you determine to remove the 
guards, which the wisdom ©f our ancestors 
h:i* provided against foreign influence in 
the councils of this natiooi und which, my 
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lords, if once destroyed, the wisdom of 
succeeding generations will in vain at¬ 
tempt to restore. 

'I'he Bi.diop oi NntXK'nh [Dr. Henry Ba- 
I thurct J lo^iO and smd : 

I iVIy louls; —Tim ajipomlincnt of the 
I learned prelate to tlie la%t vacant see, gave 
great satisfaction to every friend of litera¬ 
ture and of religion ; ami to no one, moie 
than to myself. 1 cannot, however, allow 
eitiier iny personal regard for him, or the 
leal resiiect which 1 have lor IiiA al>iljties, 
to hinder me iVom expres^nv^ in this pub¬ 
lic manner, ihe dce[) regret which I feci 
at t!io-iuisappl’(‘ation of'tliose ab»Iiiiit», in 
siippoit ot a prosciiplioii, the most unjust, 
the nn^t unwise, the most inuel, and, in 
j poifit of duration, the longoal which is to 
ba met with m the Jii.^oi) of the .vuld— 

' a p^o^eliption, my lords, w inch excludes 
between tour amkhve niillions of merito- 
' nous and loyal civil subject^-, inmi their 
civil privileges; tliongh tiiev hive givcii 
to the government imdiT wlm Ji tin y live*, 

; the most unetj^n vocal pi outs ot iivd .ilh- 
glance; piools admitlcd to he iiiu'rjujvo- 
eai, by the very government whieb con¬ 
tinues their exclusion ; andean tluicfoiu 
continue it, solely on uecount of then con- 
seicnlious adherence to the innocent leli 
gious opinions ol their foiel.ithers. 

I say, my loids, innocent iciigious opi¬ 
nions (thougli,, in CHIP jiulgijient, eiro- 
neoM-.) winch were iinpies^L d upon their 
minds, in early youth, both In ju'etept and 
by example. In this intoleiimt country 
(for so It lb latelv become) i i-haJ! prolia- 
bly he cousurecl foi iismg the pliiase, in¬ 
nocent* religious Ojuuions: but f ^luuild 
lio])e still, lli.it the lellgious 0[}inious of a 
IViuioii and a Pascal; tlie leiigums o[»f- 
nions ofbome of the* ino^t polished luitionx 
on t!ie continent ; and of several liighly 
respueiyble nolileinen and gentli incn of 
this country, with wlioni we aic in I be ha¬ 
lt of mixing every day, in Inendly inter¬ 
course ; men, who po‘i,ebS natural iiiulcr- 
standings as dear, inlclleciind iinjirovc- 
nients as eoiisnijrable, and moral cliarac-* 
terb as irreproachable as the hist of us; I 
sliOLiJd hope, 1 say, that llic itiigious opi¬ 
nions of sucli men, may be deemed inno¬ 
cent, without giving just cause of ofl'cnee 
to any wi ll informed, any liberal, or any 
candid mind. 

Indcpepciently of this consideration, I 
have the sanction of the legislature itself, 
for making use of the pinrase innocent re¬ 
ligious opinions. In different acts of par¬ 
liament which have passed during the prc« 
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siont rei<;n, in Ireland the religious tenets 
ui' the ('athoiics, are vindicated fiom the 
j'fijputriiion of f)Cing either pernicious or 
Tiiisoeial (tIlc^e aic, I htlicvc the words 
ot lilt* preamble), and it is added, that 
when tliey liavu taken the well known oath 
and deelaration, they shall be considcied 
,i.s good and loyal sulijerts, and fit to serve 
his rna)csty. 'fins oath, my lords, they 
jiave taken, atid they have nndc tJiis de¬ 
claration ; I theref'oie again say, that they 
are e.vcIudM fioni their civil privilegew, 
solely on account of their innocent reli 
r^ioiis opinions, flpon wliat ground, then, 
does my learned fr‘icnd rest his defence of 
-u system, which, in defiance of loason 
and^ of cxpoiifnce, and of llie gtwieral 
Jiraetice of other countries, makes religious 
opinions, anrl not civil conduct, the rpuihfU 
cation for cud oflicis? a svstem, which is 
refjrohated abioaci, by evCi^' statec.man, on 
acenur’t of its impolicy, as we \vcM*Iast 
year informed by a noble earl (Aberdeen) 
on tins .side of the House, who is a very 
competent judge ; and is most ur)(|uesiion- 
ahly disapfirmcd of at Jiornc, by every 
c/in^istent furnd to civil and religions Il¬ 
licit}. My learned fiiend, if 1 umierstood 
Jjirn nglilly, asseits, tliat an individual wlio 
'b|Oct> to our eceltsia''tie.il cstablisliment, 
jiuiot be so good a sulijcct, as he who op- 
pioves both of lliat, and of our civil con* 
stitution also. 'J'o tins argnmient, it ap¬ 
pears to me a suHicieiit answer to say, cross 
tlic 'JVeed, or take a voyagc'^to Canada, 
tbe Uoman Catholic inhabitants of which 
province, not many years since, gave more 
than common proofs of tlicir loyalty. 

J hog your lordships paidon tor iiftriul- 
mg upon your patience ; but it is proba¬ 
bly tlic last time 1 sliaii ever trouble you, 
upon this, or upon any other occasion ; 
and pci haps I ought not to do it now, for 
the (juestion is not of a religious, but of a 
political nature : it is not, whether tlis, or 
lliat sy*^tern of religions doctrines be tbe 
most scriptural, nr tins, or that foim of 
ecclesiastical government be the most per¬ 
fect ; but, w’hetlier the union of Ireland 
with (Ircat Ibitam, shall be nominal, or 
real; whether it shall be a substantial con¬ 
solidation of resources, of talents, of in¬ 
terests, and of affection ; or e mere empty 
delusive title ; and whether the loyal, the 
generous, and the aflectionatc inhabitants 
of that unfortunate country, shall isi future 
be the firmest buhvark of your empire, or 
rlio burthen and vexation of it. This, my 
lords, is a question, not for divines, not for 
lawyers, not for young and presumptuous 
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politicians, but for sober e?:pcrienceci 
statesmen to decide; and to them I very 
willmglyleave it, reque.stingonly your lord¬ 
ships permission to make a few brief re¬ 
marks upon a subject, somewdiat more 
within my own province, I mean the do¬ 
mestic nomination to the Catholic bishop¬ 
rics of Irela*i(l. 

Anxious to meet, not only the reasona¬ 
ble objections but even the allowable pre¬ 
judices of their fellow subjects, and fellow 
Christians of tbe established cliurch; the 
(kitliolics of Ireland bring torw'ard a propo¬ 
sal, which proves at least a strong desire 
on tlicir pari, to adopt some conciliatory 
odju'jtment, whicti nay be satisfactory to 
you, and not incompatible w'itii the doc- 
tnnes of their leligion, or essentially inju¬ 
rious to its discipline. Such a desire de¬ 
mands mo'?t a'.snrrdl} from us a corres- 
jioruling spirit of moderation. The Catho¬ 
lics conclude, and 1 suppose justly, that 
the two great objects which the legislature 
has in viejj', are, in the fust place, to as¬ 
certain tJie character fer loyalty, and a 
peaceable dis])osition of tlie individual w’JiD 
may l)c nominated to a bishopric, when 
any vacancy occurs; and in tlic next 
place, to pre\ent, as far as possible, al! fo¬ 
rego interference. The plan suggested 
by the petitioners, seems calculated to an> 
sw'er thctc twev purposes w'itli sufficient ef¬ 
fect. 1 do not, however, mean to weary 
}Our lordships attention, by entering upon 
the disgiissiou of so complicate, and in its 
dilferent bearings, so extensive a subject, 
especiall} as it has always appeared to me 
lliaj thcic 16 no occasion w-hatever for de¬ 
parting from the pre'^ent mode of electing 
Catholic bishops in Irelniul; and still less 
for accompanying an extension of civil 
privileges, with additional eccIcMastical 
restrictions, of such a nature, as in the 
judgment of one of the parties concerned, 
will matcriallv lessen, if not entirely des- 
j troy the value of, any indulgence which 
may be, granteil. In common life, we 
should tlunk a man managed very ill, who 
ilid a favour w ith so bad a grace, as to 
confer no obligation upon llie person who 
received it; and in matters of a public na¬ 
ture, the case is still stronger. Were it 
ntborwise., is there, or has tliere beeiv 
from the time of the restoration, to the 
piescnt Iioiir anyMiing in the cliaraeter or 
conduct of the Catholic bishops of Ireland, 
or of their clergy which calN for that altera¬ 
tion in their eccleftiastical d:c cipHue, which 
it is the* design of the luminous Report 
of the Secret (kinimiftci* ot the House of 
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-Commons/' in some shape or other, to 
bfinjj about ? With respect to the Catho¬ 
lic bishops, it irould be difficult to point out 
any body of men, who have aisplayed 
more loyalty, npon all occasions, or v\ho 
have more earnestly endeavoured to im¬ 
press upon tlic minds of the lower orders 
of society, the important duty of civil obe¬ 
dience. Read their “ Pastoial Charges 
through every page of those excellent pub¬ 
lications, the genuine spirit of Christian 
chfirity is diffused; and the benefieial ef¬ 
fects of their exertions were acknowledged 
in more instances than one, by the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland. Nor are the (.'atho- 
lic priests of Ireland le^ remarkable for 
the exemplary discharge of their ministe¬ 
rial function. I speak, my lords, of what 
1 have repeatedly seen and known. Is 
infancy to be instructed—is youth to be 
admonished—is old age to be comfortc,d— 
are the consolations of religion to be ad¬ 
ministered to a dying peasant, in his lust 
moments—the priest, howevef inconve¬ 
nient to him, is always at his post. He 
iiStVerses a wide and dreary bog, in the 
midst of the darkest night, and of the most 
tempestuous weather: — 

‘'No dangers iiight him, and no labours 
tire;” 

And for all this laudable performance of 
professional duty, he reteives nothing 
which deserves the name of a compensa¬ 
tion in the present life. It is, my lords, 
with heartfelt satisfaction, that I out of 
my way to bear my humble testimony in 
favour of men whose merits are very much 
underrated; and who are hfut too ^fre¬ 
quently neglected by thos^, who, from 
worldly motives, should,nny them attention 
were it not on account of the inffiicnce, 
which they deservedly have, over the 
minds of their numerous congregations; 
an influence, which, if properly directed, 
would prove incalculably useful to the go- 
veimmcnt of Ireland:* an influence, to 
which we are, at tiiis moinet, in great 
measure indebted for the calm resignation 
with which thousands of miserable wretches 
bear up against an almost total, want of 
food, of clothes, and of fire. 

Such being the character and conduct 
of these excellent ministers of the Gospel, 
where, I again ask, is the expediency of 
making any alteration in their ecclesiasti¬ 
cal discipime; admitting, for a moment, 
the right of a civil government to interfere 
in the ecclesiastrcardiHcipline, or doctrine^ 
ot individijul'9, dissenting from the esta- 
blidicd church, but maintaining no doc- 
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trines, either subversive of morality, or in^ 
jurious to the welfare of the state, a right, 
which 1 was taught in early life to cull in 
question, by two ot the greatest masters 
of reason whom this or any other country 
ever produced—I mean Locke and Iload- 
ley ? It is not, however, rny intention to 
abuse your lorsliips indulgence by engag¬ 
ing in abstract disquisitions. 1 shall tiicre- 
fore only observe further, ^in answer to 
those who say, and say most truly, that it 
is indispensably necessary that we should 
liave anaple security for oU^ own civil and 
ecclesiastical establishment. Nothing, luy 
lords, can be more incontrovertible than 
this position—nothing more just than tlii. 
I pyinciple on which it rcstS; hut surely it 
I ivS a piinciplc which ought to be ^pplietl 
I f/itli some reference to a reasonable up- 
i prehension of danger. It is not every idle 
I'oar—every mefan and narrow suggestion 
of bigotiy—every injuiious su'^picion— 
every ill grounded jealousy, which can 
I justity the exclusion of hve millions of 
loyal civil sinjects from their civil privi¬ 
leges. Show me, said a very able, a very 
eloquent, and a very honest patiiot, in ano¬ 
ther place—show me the real danger, and 
vou shall have any securily you wish fur. 
Yliis challenge, my lords, never has been 
accepted, and, though no prophet, I date 
venture to foretell, never will. With a 
man who can seriously persuade himself 
that the admission of six respectable no¬ 
blemen into this House, and of not twenty- 
six into the other House of parliament, 
would undermine the fabric of our incom¬ 
parable constitution, it is impossible to 
rcasoVi; there must be something more 
tfian reason at the bottom of his objections- 
In truth he ivho now talks of clanger from 
popery, would (as Dr. Johnson observed), 
have cried out fire in the deluge 

I sVall detain your lordships no longer. 
You rave it still m your power, by acced¬ 
ing tb the prayer of the petitioners for 
civil privileges unaccompanied by Vetoism, 
to tranquillize one-third part of your po¬ 
pulation ; and to gratify exceedingly ano- 
thcr third part, consisting of Protestant 
dissenters, and of many, very many, mem¬ 
bers of the established church; but may I 
be permitted to add, that no time is to be 
lost- The Catholics of Ireland and of 
England also, have for more than a cen« 
tury, displayed a moderation, a forbear¬ 
ance, a rpeek endurance of ill, which would 
have done credit to anr of the primitive 
martyrs; but it is not reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that they will always continue equally 
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patient anil submiRsivc; nor, pcrhajw, is 
It even to be wiislicd that they should do 
so; for there is a degree of insult and op¬ 
pression, which not only justifies resist¬ 
ance, but uhicli makes non-resistance a 
tame, passive, criminal servility, unworthy 
of frocnien, and dangerous in a free state; 
for slaves have ever been, and must alwa}S 
be, dangerous subjects. U Iietlur the 
wrongs of injured Irel.uid liave re.iehcd 
tliis degree, 1 shall not picsume to deter¬ 
mine; but, suie [ am, tliat there is veiy 
little of IinuMu poliey, and still le^s of 
chiistiau charity, hi "approaching it so 
nearly. 

'’Flui BislH»p of Ossro'/y [Dr. Iiohcit 
lei ] ro^e ^nil said ;— ^ 

• My lords ; Dmiei ustoined ns I am to fid- 
•diTss Mich an augu'-t a'^seinl)l\ astlms. ^it 
will M)inLV\]jat c\< i rd lo) cxpei t.it ion li 1 
am able To spi’ak ai ell,^l)iit, my loids, I 
feel 01}sell impirioo^Iv ('allcfl by 

my iliily to niv king, by iu\ duty to my 
Cuuniry, and h>' nu (lol\ to ih it most 
pure and jefoimetl i liui eh of ului h, by 
iJi\ine permissimi ansi hn nivije^ly V Innint}, 

1 .am one of liie prihitc") not to give a 
silent \ote upon this mo-t momentous 
.**ubji it, 

Nmliing, m\ IokD, could cm-lkI niy ! 
nstuii'slimi nl at heaiing my nglil levo- | 
iLJui liu'nd, ulij >p(>ke last, hnii hnilt vvitli 
the mo^t t xeellent spct'ch of the lejined 
prekue \vlu» piecedid Iimi. Little (I'd I 
<‘\pect to have heard any of^the light le- 
veuiid I'lielalih on th/s bench U'ccive 
someilimg like a repnnmul tor defend¬ 
ing dial Lcch ss istieal i staljlishinenl, and 
that Piotestaiil religion, wliich we all, at 
cm ( onseeralions, havesvvoin to defend, 
I'ar, vtiv lar, indi'cd, he it fioiii im*, m\ 
loiiL, to jiiLsume to eompare m>self nitJi 
ni} light leverend fiiend in learning , but, 
my loid^. in mernor\, I may, 1 ti list. 111/11- 
DUt pieMimption, in some points co|nj» ire 
myself with him; and if my ukiuoi^ dots 
not gieail\ deceive me, Mi.Loeke ha-^ is- 
ecittd the\('ry leieise of what m\ tight 
revel end tiieiid has deuand him to lia\e 
ddfte. Mv lord-^, I think Mr. Locke has 
made use of almost these xeiy woids, “ I 
will not grant e\en toleiatioii to the llo- 
nian C'atholies, heeause they will not 
grant toleiation to any other sect.”' I am 
almosr ceitam that this is the sphit otf the 
great philosophei, if tlii'y he not [lis vciy 
words. If then, my lords, tins great man 
would not grant toleration (wliJtli (Jod 

* Locke’s First Letter on Toleration, 
(VOL. XXXVL) 


foibid that I sliould refuse) to tb& J^OiiUint 
Catholici,, how can wo t>upj>oso, for 
ment, that he wutdd grant tlum the4>oiVQr 
of sitting witliiu the walls of p^rlla* 
nicnt? Xo, my loids, Mr. Locke nevet 
entci tamed such an ahsuid idea, lie well 
knew that Knglauil w as, and muct b^ go¬ 
verned hy a ProtcsiiMt king, and thatelie 
ought to he go\erned by a Protc^ttmt .mi¬ 
ni-try, and by a Piotestant purhamenL , 

My right reverend friend has mentioned 
th'- iiastoial b tiers of tlie titular prelate* 

I of Ireland us models for our imitation, 

I asniiKh as they inculcate loyalty and 
jchjibtian peace. Now, rny lords, I well 
‘ remeuibei nm» pgstoial letter of the titular 
! ai\ libisliop of Dubim (Dr. Troy), and, 

I ul^o, one of Di. Limigun, who was titu^r 
i b'.^liop, elliier of OiS4)ry or of Waterford, 

I ulm h eeilauily do nut iiieiit any such en- 
I conmim; and, I am ceitam, that were ray 
' lig'lit revel end liiend to pet use them, he 
! i\oii]il not .sanction the sentiiuents which 
tln‘\ incuh'ate. 

My lofiis, the light levereml prelate, 

* III the latter end of his speech, ullerei a 
' sentiment v\hi(]i J am ccitam was hoard 
I)\ ewiy noble loid uilli pain. From mv 
long knowledge oi my Itained fiiend, and 
fiiim lY.Y iieiju.dnt.mei' ivilli the goodness 
oflns lusn i .mil tiie FUiivitv. of In’s manners, 

1 eoiihl not Jiave bt'lievcd that such* a 
, moii>,iioiis doctrine could havi* escaped 
i hi.^ It most, my lords, have been 

' pividiiced 1)} the heat of debate, for tbst 
, right Poviieod pu hnt‘ knows too well that 
I it IS Id's duty, as wk H .as tlial of all the pre- 
1 kites on llu.s bent in to Incnlcate “ sub- 
' mi\ion to eseiy oidmancc of man, for the 
I land’s sul.e.*’ 1 am t onhdent. that no- 
I long but tiu' lie^l of dobato could have 
lied Idol to dc'( !ai\’, ‘‘that iheie was a 
I point at wideii iioii-ie^l''!ance, 011 tlie 
pail of ilie Pomun vfitliolics of Ireland, 
viould ce.oe to beaviitne.” 1 have no 
doidit hut m\ leup'cd friend udl tpialify 
tljis une^m'tiintionnl and iiiellgious doc- 
I tune. II ow widely different is it, ray 

I lm(K, from that sound ami tiulyconsti- 
, tutiinial dnetiine, held by ii noble earl op- 
I ])osile {(Mil (irev), in his mOsSt luminous 
i spLceh the olhei night. 'I'lu' noble carl 
j declared, /* that it wai for your loidphips, 

. and the other House of pailiameut, to 
legiskite; and U'1’ the people to o1)l\.'’. 
i 1 he noble eail, wlio intuiduecd the Ca¬ 
tholic petitioius mlo tins Ileii'-e, hos tol4 
your loidtbiiis, th it veiy mihiniaifttwy 
and wicked publications Jiavx* been sent 
to the houses of, and thiust into the Jmnda 
(‘> S) . 
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af almost every member of eacl) lIoU6e of 
parlirtment. For loy own pari, I can as¬ 
sure tlie nohle earl, tli.it niy opinion has 
not been bia'-ied by any sucJi publications; i 
for I have never seen them, nor have I , 
hoard ol them before. I am, ihcrcforo, j 
inclined to think that the noble earl may 
rest satisfied that these little pamphlets j 
have been very harmlef‘‘>\ | 

The noble earl lias told your lordsbijis, : 
that although he was once an advocate lor * 
the Veto, he was now convinced that it ' 
was a measure which wmuld never ho ac- , 
ceded to by the Roman Uathol'c hierai;cl)V ; , 
and, even if it were, tlie noble earl lias been 
pleased to say, that lroni<he fiequent a);- ! 
nence of the first secretary in Hn^dand, | 
the matter would possibly be left to a 
thihd or fourth dork in the castle of Dub¬ 
lin* Fears have been expressed by the 
noble lord, of some great pailiamentary ] 
influence appointing the Roman Catholic 
bishops. 1 confess, my loids, I see no 
great probability of eitlier of tlnjse events j 
occurring. I have never seen any iiuble- I 
itnfti who has exercised tlie high station of ' 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, who would so 
scandalously neglect his duty as to leave a 
matter of such moment to a third or fourth ! 
clerk; and I am perfectly convinced tli.it 1 
neither of the noble Joids immediately 1 
behind the noble carl would have so ! 
grossly mifconducted themselves: and al¬ 
though I dittbr from those noble person¬ 
ages in politics, I entertain much too 
high an opinion of thcui to Imagine them 
capable of being guilty ot cueh a derel'c- 
tion of duty. « 

The noble cail who presented the pe¬ 
titions of the Roman Uptliolics of Ireland 
has told your lorcMiips that a plan, ha«5, at 
length, been devised which will icinove all 
difficulties and enalde your lordships, in 
a committee, to frame such a bill as, 
whilst it shall give ampli* sceiinty to the 
Protestant, will open tbj door of the con¬ 
stitution to the Catholic. If it so, it 
is, indeed, a very inipoitaut discovery, 
and well worthy of your loidships most 
serious consiileration. Let us, then, 
calmly and dispassionately consider what 
t|iis scheme is. 1'lie noble carl has been 
obliged, at last, to confess that this mighty 
talisman Tvas notinng more nor less than 
Domestic Nomination. Why, my lords, 
the noble earl knows nglit well, that the 
Protestants have enjoyed this mo^t in¬ 
valuable blessing for many many years. 
This boasted security lias been granted by I 
the Roman Catholics for ages—because 
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for a very great length of time, indeed, 
have the Roman Catholic bishops been 
nominated in no other way. 

As I wibli as much as 1 possibly can, to 
prove to your lordships the almost utter im- 
possibility of coming to a lijrlit understand¬ 
ing witli the Irish Roman Catliolie cede- 
sicistical body, who differ as much from 
tlicii own opinions dechiicd and publi.shecl 
by their aulhoiity, as they de from me, I 
hliall be obliged to read many documents 
to yon on this subject, as well as: on their 
dilieicnce of ojiniion W'itli monsigiior 
Qiiarantdtti and the learned bishops and 
doctors oi'Jlomc; and I can assure your 
lordships, that I will ([note them fairly, 
and “■^set down nought in nalice.” J will 
not\', my lords, show y.'ii that the Veto' 
Wits by no means considered bv the' Ro-^ 
mail Catholic prelates of irebmd, assem¬ 
bled in Dublin on the ITth, l<Sth, and Ibth 
days of January, IT'Jib ns contiary to 
their icligion, or as leadiijg them into tlie 
heavy guilt of schism; nor had those titu¬ 
lar bishops at. tli'ut pt’iiod, any olijection 
to receive through Ins majesty ^s' govern¬ 
ment a piovision tor the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland. For, at a nu cling of 
the Roman (huholic prelates held to de¬ 
liberate on a proposal from government of 
an independent provision for the Ro nan 
Catholic clergy of li eland, under ct i tain- 
regulations i,H)t incompatible uilli then* 
doctrine^, discipline, or just inibience—it 
was admitted, that a provision through 
goveininent for tlie Roman Catholic 
clergy of tlic kingdom, comjielent and 
secured, ought to be thaiikliillj acce|>ted.'' 

Tin? noble earl has jint now told us, 
that the Roman C’athoiic clergy ask for 
no remunoialion, and wish for no stipend 
except what their llocks think proper vo¬ 
luntarily to give them. I ningt bcir leave 
here, ^ly lords, to ob.servc, that 1 believe 
it vviilifbe foniul, that for eveiy oflici* per¬ 
formed by a prul.-^h pric-it, there is a re¬ 
gular fixed price, winch the individual 
(however pool) must pay, if he or she 
will have t’ e assistance of the padsh 
priest, lint he will retiiin to the resolu¬ 
tions of the titular bishops. They epn- 
tinue to state, “ ThuL in the appointment 
of the prelates of the Roman (kitholic re¬ 
ligion to vacant sees in the kingdom, such 
inteHoreiice of government as may enable 
it to beasatibfiotl of the loyalty of the per¬ 
son appointed, is jubl and ought to be 
agreed to.” Now, my lords, tlR^e very 
same Roman Catholic prelates have lately 
told the clergy and the people of Ireland, 
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tl«it they could not consent to the Veto • vcned for the express purpose; 
without being guilty of schism, and that creed that the Catholics should receifB| 
any interference whatever on the part of with gratitude, the Jaw which waa (pmffn 
the Protestant government of the country, 1 posed for their emancipation^' Here 
is contrary to the doctrines of their reli- difference indeed between these'leontectt 
gion, so that your lordships may perceive doctors! , 

they say one thing to-day, and unsay it to- Those of Ireland knew right well, xihstt} 
morrow. I will leave your lordships to the bill was neither incompatible with tfao. 
determine how you would act in priv«atc discipline of their church, nor would, ilt 
hlo with irulitiduals who conducted them- have involvtid tliern in tlic heavy guilt‘of 
selves in this manner. J am inclined to ficlii&rn. ]»it it seems they liud an iasusli 
think your*lordships would have no deal- mountable objection to any mcafeure tend* 
ings with them. The resolutions of the ing to give thcsliglitcstsccunfy to the Pro-j 
above date conclude thus:—Agree- te&taut church. To escape out of the di- 
ably to the discipline of the Iloman Ca- lemma in which they were involved with 
^dioiic churcli, these regulations can iiave the council at ilamc, they called a meet- 
no effect withoTit the sanction of tlift lujly ing of all the Komish parish priests and' 
Jee, which sanction the Homan Catholics clergymen of the Archdiocese of Dublrrn 
of this kingdom <!hall, as soon as may be, I and I will read to your lorcUhrps tbeit' 
use tbcir endeavours to procure, 'i'lic j tlirec fir^t Resolutions, which are well uo*-, 
prelates arc satisfied tliatnhe nornmution ■ serving of notice. 1st. “ That we can-, 
ofparisli priests, with a certificate of llieir | sidcr the resciiot of Monsignov 
having taken the oath of allegiance, be' totti as not obligatory; particularly aa it. 
certified to government.” The noblecail : wants tliO|e authoritative marks, 
will be so good as to romembLT that even I the mandates ot the holy sec are .known 
in tin’s treaty (if it may be so called) the ' and recognized, especially the signatiire 
foreign influence has the sole power : the * of tlie pope. 2d. TJiat w’e consider the 
prelates are the members, the sovertign , granting to a Catholic government any 
pontiff is the head, and recognized as such power direct, or indirect, wdth regard tp^ 
in the treaty willi their sovereign loi d the j ihV appointment and nomination of the 
Icing, and his nurliaincnt. The document j Catholic bishops of Ircluiul, at all times 
I have just referred to, my lords, w'as } inexpedient. • Jhl. I'hat circumstanced* 
signed by two of the titularnirch-bishops, ' as we aie in this country, we consider tite 
and several of their siifl’iagans. j granting such a power not only as inexpe*? 

Of the other security whkili has been, dient,lpit highly detrimental to thebest and 
proposed, the Veto, your lordships ore | dearest interevts of religion; and prog* 
.ivvare, that the Catholic Irish prelates dif- i nant with im-alculable mischiel to the 
fored most decidedly in opinion with the J cju\se of (’•.itlhilicUy in Ireland.*' Hero 
bishops and learned divines assembled at ■ appears tlie truth : and the real cause of 
Home; llic former declared, that there- their opposition ^o any interference on 
lief bill was utterly incompatible with , the part of the king’s goven nment respect- 
ihe discipline of the Roman Catholic ing the appointment of Catholic bishops, 
church, and with the free exercise of their is now declared. “ It would he pregnant 
religion; they say, that without inciirring with incalciilible mischief to the eauf?e of 
the heavy guilt of schism, they canijat ac-, Cathoheity in Iieland in other words 
code to such regulations, nor can* they it might impede tlicir plans for the sub* 
dis.semblc their dismay and consternation , veision ml the Protestant cstabli.vhment, 
at the conscijiicnces which such regnia- , and the ereciion of jmjiery in its place* 
trons, if cnfoiccd, must necessarily pro- I I must bog leave to trouble your lord*^ 
ducc/^—How, my lords, can you treat ships wi^i a statement which appeared in 
wdth such persons wilh any prospect of. the Catholic official paper of that [oeriod, 
coming to a fair and equitable arrange- the Dublin Evening l^ost of Tuesday, May 
nicnt? loth, soon after the receipt of the 

From an extract from the rescrint of rescript from Rome, exhorting them to 
his eminence Quarantotti, we learnShat 1 receive the bill gratefully. “ On Saturday 
in a full council of bishops and divines many pathetic admonitions ngaiusl ilu^ 
after having read the letters ft;om Dr. ! Papal rescript wore pronourued froiQ/lhb 
Poyntcr and from •Dr. Troy (the titular difl'ereru altars of this city. This (oon* 
archbishop of Dublin), and the matter tinues the statement) is nglorious instance 
being duly considered in a meeting con- of the liberty of the Irish churclj, and an 
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OBMVCT to all those who v/cre i;i the habit | 
4»fa(‘CUfcin^ Ca'hcihes (»l ?-iil>Nervic*ncy ol 
6piiif, atui a bliml ooeilieocc to the (h‘- 
crcci ol* the Varieaii. The clere\ 0 Rn 
exhorteil thtir Hoeks to be palicot - to 
remain liaiajiiil uiuler so scveie a vi'^iia- 
tion ; but to be prc[>«irc{l, b noccs'^aiy, to 
saenbee tbeii live<, i at her than surrcMulcr 
the fiecdoin ot tlicir ('hurch to |nebUe oi 
pope. Tiu‘exhoitations were heard av i:h 
deep emotions ol nuliirualmn, and il vk.i'i 
easy to i*ee that the lL^Jl^tanLe will be uni¬ 
versal.” 

Here, my lords, is a triu' bu! vej^^’ n:e- 
lancbol} piotuie ot llie leal slate ot lie- 
ianci ; your 1 oi(1m‘ii|is lo'av e\ci ei.se ) oin 
legislative Ui^hl orenaetm;; 1 in s; you may 
pass a bill by wliieli i on io.i\ i! itft r your¬ 
selves the Itooi.in t’liboihs or licland 
would bu gie:\tly beneiiti^d, and (wen 
which iiad leecived the liat o( tin* bishop 
of Uoiiie and the etnu'l.ive (d’ lis — 

and \t’t the Iiish pi elates and piiest> \\\ i\ 
bo Ol'a \fcry diluient opinion ed ; inid 
may tell ^onr lorcMin)-, and the ollnn 
lk)U. o (d !\iihaincn:, ibal ailhoe-;!! i ou 
imai’ined ^on we.* a eo: 1 .iin;? n i.i- 
voui, \o’j uei'c en( ill." : opon them a 
Cliise. don may hr* tn! j ( . i.', ileUions I 
fruui tile iinni.m C.-ilnniN (• Aiili-’i/iv 
have <K»;iaiii'), dnit nr, bjl w.' Im‘’i ibe 
Veto fonns a pnt • i’ ! uv, and a * 

pt ic'CCution, uliuli li pei^uteu in, v.o"ld: 
slrako the Ikitish enip.ie to ns iwaiiHla- 
lioiJ.” 

Si suy the lleuian Idiiii'le c' ..:yof 
ibe iJioee.so of tisvoiy. J, i'\e* rioi.j^lant 
bisho[)(d iliat ilineeH:, inn-t t ikn tho Lbtji r\ 
of declai in;.^ to } our louLdiip ( ind lb-.- 
lic\c I nrijlit say tint pay ederrv »\ou!d 
unaniinoirU' i^^ice uidi lOv* in the j)pi- 
iiion), lliat a’you cm i ad.i.ii pU'.ons pio- 
fessing the lionnin (.'athf)lji- iei:>^!.M i.iro 
the ilon‘'th of l\nliinn-n% ^ou c'l.'l nr ei 
the tiirone ol yo'ir so\cmen and ^ll^ iliii'.. , 
trious fiinili ; uni enuW.iL'cr the I’lot's- 
taut C-stablishuieii! in Kn.dand, as 

io Jreland, lor no’.i.m: em in* moie ii- 
roneous tlnin to ^npo » e ih it tin* one ni.M 
be ov’Ci throvMi, I'ind tin* oti.cM* .caiiitiimc 
in safety : or tinit liieu' is lu t a most in- 
.tieatito coniu'Mon liilv.cen tin* allar and; 
the throne-^tiicv nu t sUenl .a tail alto- ’ 
gelhcr. Jiy aceeiim^ to tin- < l.u'iu ol tin? ! 
Roman Cdtiiohes, you usii, m my ljum-• 
ble opinion, emlanger (lu- eMstcnce ol the ' 
British connexion in In lanel. | 

1 Kinli doubtless he told l)y the noble | 
lords on the otin r side, that the petiti- 
oucis have ofluicd to bind themselves by 
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the most solemn oaths, (in which the 
clergy and laity had concurred) to suppoit 
our Protestant c,stal)hshiucnt, Wliat, rny 
lords, the P.ifhoJjc clergy sw(*aringto sup¬ 
port the Piotest-irit cstaldislnnent ! 

On this point I miis! conle.'S my w.int 
offaitii—Cred.U Juda'Uj, Apelhi; hand 
ego for my weak understanding is un¬ 
able to conipreliend how they can do this 
and lulhere to the tetieti! iK then cate¬ 
chism id Trent, whicli contains these veiy 
leni.iikabie uoids—“ The words of the 
pastors of the cliurdi arc to be received 
a.s tile woi d of (iod.*’ 

J must now ri'iid a pds^nge from a pam¬ 
phlet attrdnited to a right ln.no<irable a'' ’ 
cvaltiAl character, who, Mr a senes of 
\eais, has filled, with honour to^ 

Jii'iiuelf. and advantage to the p-ddi^*, one 
of the most di^tiniiin^hed .situauor's la the 
iiiite, ujion thefubject of oatlis. It bears 
d.ite May 1 1, l.SPJ. As too nils, I do 
not think they aie to be undervalneil; 
but they eannot be aeceoteil witliont 
some discinMoation. That tliey.nenot 
to l)e ciUiie!\ relicil U|)on, is apoaient, 
by the VL'iycomluet of ilie IneinU of the 
i)i!h and by the ii jccn- ity tliey lia\i* leit, 
of ^uperathiing regukitio'is to inho’cc 
the same jmijnjHej. \\ c iiinst .liso bear 
m mind hy whom these oaths aie to no 
mteipreted, and how they havi* been nu 
terpreted. iVoi can we shut oni vurs 
agji ’-t the iK.'.oiious I’aei, tiiat the sove¬ 
reign ponti'.K n(>t m ancK'iu time**, biit 
jO ] If I ;y ao m tin- \em* l(S()!d, hy a soii'iim 
1 m.'^t 111 tioii to the on Idles of his ciaireli, 
'has commended lliem to detiogui-h he- 
Lvveei! the passue o.itle wln< li may h,* 
t.iken, aiid tlie aeiue oitlrs whieh may 
mit be taki-ii, hy the iioman ('atholies 
ot an lierelicol siale, and his declared 
th.il all oath? t il.cii to the picjudieo of 
ihe ehmcli, uie null am] voui: nor aic 
the'e I doi li !iu s to l)i‘ found only in Italy; 
it IS ‘vvel] known that in London al.^o, and 
withm I he hist eight and loity horns, 
disli'o I mils of the > uue >in L have heeii 
pi'mo Jg ited, .0 tin, name, and hv the 
anihoiiiy of a leading prelate of ihe Ro¬ 
man Cailiolic cliuieh, and cncukued 
tbiough )iit this metropolis.’' 

Mc'.st iivipjiy d»v) I consnlcr myself ia 
having mv opinion backed by such high 
aiitlftnity.'-'Lo convirn?!? your loidsljjpg 
how exiBenu lv ahsuid it is to imagine, for 
a momei^t, that any oath winch may be 

* The light lion. Charles Abbot. Sec 
VoL p. ‘JPJ. 
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laKen by any Homan (^atholic prelate or 
will f^ive security to the Proteitant 
ei»t.ihhshnu*nt, I will reiul f'n extract 
from Monsi^nnr <^i:irjintotti’s famous let- 
ti’f to Dr. l'ov*‘tcr, datctl IfUh I'chruary, 
ISlK by which the melancholy fact will 
rvidtnilv appear, that alt lion llicy 

(piio>toi* bishop) may take the oath, a 
lori'H 7 n inflnenee will put whattvor con* 
stiuctioii on*it may best suit the interests, 
not of the Protestant, but of the Pomii^Ii 
chiircli. In case the bill be alreaily par¬ 
sed, containing the same words” (tliis, 
iny loidh, alludes to the oatli which was 
iiiijerted in the relict bill) “ or tifat no- 
r jii it is allowed to bo alti'rcd, let 
the "Vler^7 afip-iiescc, and it will l»e hijlli- 
c'ient for them to declare, th il this, and 
this only, !■' the seme in which llK“y have 
sworn to it; so that lujthni'^ m tlic ('iith 
iiiav he advt I'se tooithia^>\ dociime, and 

tlial this piot^ St may lie jjeiiually known 

and l)e loi an example to pn^tiTiiy, this 
conslniciion of it shall he publicly ic- 
coidctl” Il'criN my lords? i> iu\ rr pod 
fthlit intciprctation ol an o.ith, coomiaotl- 
cd b\ .1 torcion authoiity ! llow, then, is 
It po-*^il)lc to I fly on the t«.olli ot peisons 
lir ile^si'iL; sucli pi mciiiles ? Vs I cannot 
liiid uMods sLiliici. mly srinij!j; to express 
in\ o'»lioircnce ol sulIi doubh'-dcalm^, 1 
sli ill he sdent. 

or the pri^i ot head ol^ the (\itliolic 
tliUfsIi, 1 m i-'t oow^ be*; leave to say a 
U\v word-. \()iir lordship-^ mu'-L rocol 
l-et that he w'as tke pontill who travelled 
lioin ito-ncio Pm n to a*>Mst at the corona¬ 
tion oi’(n'itto ciown) Napoleon Ihmna- 
pmtN loi the newly dcelared emperor 
would not pel mil even Ills liftme'-s liini- 
self to pi ici‘ the imperial crown Ujion his 
head, lie took it iVoin the ]>ope, and plac¬ 
ing' it (Ol his own head, I'xclaimcd witli a 
\eiy lo'id voice, Dieii me la ilonne; 
^aic qui la touche.” Tlie sovcrei^i heml; 
ot the ('athohe i Imreh, dechiied tAe luwv 
empeuir ol the Pieiicli tlic eldest son of 
the limrilu d'liis child of darohmism, 
tins rehuMoas Proteus, who even mi the 
very L* I oM I 111 on whicli his Saviour trofi, 
denied hi> divmiiy, was nevertheless styled 
bv the hi'hop of Kome, the elde^t son of 
the chiirelu P»el!er w'onld it have been 
ibr the clru-acter of his holmers had he 
laid dow n his lite at the thiesle'ld of the 
Vatican! Vo Pms 7th aie we •indebted 
for the re-esfahhshment ol the society ol' 
the Older uf tlie Jcftnits in Iieland, a favour 
no doubt conferred upon the subjects of 
iungCicorgc the third, lor the many sig- 
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nal Instances of protection 
holiness by Ids majesty!—It well 

thy of remark, that Ireland and S|)afntiti% 
the only two places ^vhere tho Jesuiti M^0 
been permitted to establish tbemselvesi^'* 
Another act of the present pope waif a 
bull dated the June, 1816, to the 
primate archbishop of Poland, in whfcli 
he calls the dispersion of the Bible •^'a 
crafty device, by wdneh the very foUti* 
(bilions of H ligion are undermined,*^ 
informs the arclihidiop, that he has cort- 
vened the cardinals to conNidcr what mea- 
s irei> ought to be taken in order to re¬ 
medy and abolish the pestilence, as far 
as possible.** fli this production of Pope 
I Pius 7ih the members of the Bible socte- 
; ty will doublloss perceive much toleration. 

! My lords, if your lordships ever consent 
i to admit those into pailiament whose spiri- 
i tual organ thunders out such language as 
i this, you will, willi your eyes open, ad- 
' mit a set ol individuals whose primary ob- 
' ligation ‘‘ to support the Patholic faith, 

* and destroy the Protestant religion;” 

I that religion, my lords, which every Hog 
ol England, at his coron.ition, must swear 
I “ to the utmost of his pow er to maintain.” 

I must beg your lordshijis attention to the 
three of these words: fer in the other 
parts of the oath the word ‘ utmost’ is not 
numtioncil, • 

1 will now read to you, my lords, ex¬ 
tracts fioni the declarations and solemn 
plcdgV'^ gi\en by every king of the illus- 
tiious House of Hanover to parliament, 
on their aecej^sion to the Tin one, with the 
aiWver ofllie Commons thereto. 

Extract Ironi the first speecli of George 
the first, on his accession.—This being^ 
the first opportunity that 1 have had of 
mccling my pt'ople m pailiament, since 
I It plen&ed Almighty (inti, of hfs good 
providence, to call me to the throne of 
I my aneestors; I most gladly make use of 
It to thank my faxhful and loving subjects 
fur that zeal and funmess, that hath been 
shown in defence of tho Protestant sue- 
: cession,’* ^c. ^rc. “ The established con* 
‘ stitution in church and state, shall be the 
rule of rny government.*** 

Extract fiom the lirst speech of George 
i the second.—“ It shall be my constant 
! care to preservp the constitution of this 
kingdom, as it is now happily established^m 
cburchandstatejuviolabieinallitsparia. t 

* New Parliamentary History; Vol. i, 
p. 42. 

t Ibid,, Vol. 8; p. 595. 
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Extract from the fiiU speech of kin" 
George the third.—“ Hoin and educated 
in this country, I glory in the name of 
Briton; and the peculiar happiness of my 
life will ever consist in promoting the wel¬ 
fare of a people, whose loyalty and warm 
aiFection to me, 1 consider as the greatest 
and nio^t permanent security of my throne: 
and, I doubt not, but their steadiness in 
these principles will equal the firnincs of 
my invariable resolution to adhere to, and 
strengthen, this excellent constitution in 
church ami state, S:c. 

Extract from the answer of the 
mons to George the (irsr.—It is witli 
itiexpressiblc joy, tliat wft approach your ' 
xriajcsty, peaceably seated on the throne of j 
your royal ancestors; and being thorough- | 
]y sensible of the many open and secret' 
practices, that have, of late years, been 
used to defeat the Protestant succession ; 
we cannot sufficiently adore the divine 
providence, that so sca^jonably interposed 
dnd saved this nation, by your r^najt cty’s 
happy accession to the Ciomi. Your 
falmful Commons receive', with tlie highe&t 
gratitude, your most gracious asstirances, 
that the established constitution in church 
and state, shall he the rnie of your go¬ 
vernment,*^ c^^c. &c. We arc sensible df 

! wur goodness expressed to those who 
lave (iistinguislied thernsohes by their 
zeal and firmness for the Protestant suc¬ 
cession,*’ &c. iVc. 

Extract from the answer of thci Com¬ 
mons to George the second.—“ Wo th;ink 
your majesty for those* ample assurances 
you have given us, inviolably t?) presor^'c 
the constitution of these kingdoms, as it is 
now happily established in chinch and 
state, and to secure to all your .subjects, 
the full enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights.*’ 

Extract from the answer of the Uom- 
mons to (reorge tlie thud.—We vene¬ 
rate and confide in ihose'sacred assurances 
of your majesty’s firm .tnd invaiiaMe reso¬ 
lution to adhere to and stiengthcn this 
excellent constitution in church and state.” , 
Far, very far, be ii from me, nvy lords, j 
to presume to deny the omnipotence of 
parfiatnent. Paillament has, most nn- I 
doubtedly, a right to alter and amend the j 
constitution of the state. Jt has frequently 
atid wisely done so—but, my lords, if it i 
ever change the constitution so far as to 
admit those persons into parliament whose • 
Bpiritual head, or heads, deem it no dis- 

* New Par, Hist, Vol. 15, p, 982. 
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1 grace'to put an c.ryos/ /?/c/o interpretation 
‘ upon a most solemn oath, which was sup¬ 
posed to have been inserted into an act as 
a measure of security, it will, I most con¬ 
scientiously believe, shake the Rrilisli cm- 
pore to its foundation: and, luy lords, 1 
arn at a loss to imagine how any minister, 

1 icmembciing the solemn pledge which our 
I beloved sovereign gave to his parliament, 

' could biing himself to advi.sef llic prince 
I rogont, acting in the name and on the 
I behalf of his majesty,’* to give'the royal 
assent to any such bill. 

When the noble earl who introduced the 
Romaft Catholic petitions into this House, 
assured us how much it was the lyich^-? 
tliaj bi>dy to conciliate Protestant ^ 

brethren, I own, my lord^, I was absurd, 
eiFjugb to expect that nn offer woeld have 
been made by the pope, and by the popish 
clergy and laity fit Ireland, to grant to his 
majesty tlie same privileges as the king of 
l*riissia, or any other Ihotesiant sovereign 
po'^soscs, with legard to the appointment 
of bishops, Jiiit the noble lord was 

not aiUhon/ed to make any concession.— 
His clients ask for evcrytliing, hutu illyield 
nothing. My louls, I perfectly agree with 
Dr. Dromgoole, when he says, ‘* tliat if 
tile clinrch of England wants .securities, 
she must seek them elsew'lu*rc, for the 
Roman Catholics have none to give.’* 

It has been 'the fashion among the ad¬ 
vocates for concession, wliicli has been 
very improperly termed Catholic Fananci- 
pation, to state, ihiit the Homan C’atholics 
of Ireland woio a ilegraded and enslaved 
|)Coplc. Now, my lords, no statement was 
ever ninre unfounded m fact than tin’s; 
and I dely jfny noble peer on tin' other 
side to "point out any Cntliolic state in 
imrope, W'hosc suhji'cts enjoy more civil 
liberty or more religimis toleration, 

and some of yoiii lordships will, probably 
he sur|fi*i.scd when 1 inform you, that the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, wu'th 
rc'^pect to marriages, exercise a powxr 
which the Protestant clergy are forbidden 
by law to exerci.<«e. 

A Proto.stant clergyman is subject to 
certain pains and penalties, if he marries 
any per.^^ons whose banns have not been 
three times published in the clmiches of 
their ^rc''pcCfive parishes, or without a 
licence is sliown hun, which dispenses with 
the publiFation of the banns. A lloman 
Catholic clergy man marries his parishion¬ 
ers without any banns, i.nd is liable to DO 
penalties. 

Your lordships are well aware Tliat the 
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great majority of forty-shilling freeholders , 
iti Ireland are llomanists: aiul, I trust, 
you will always bear it in your remem¬ 
brance that the minds of the great mass of 
Irish Uoman Catholic population are in a 
state of absolute subjugation to the priest- 
liood. If then you leave the qualification 
of the voter ut the absurd low rate of foity 
shillings, and open the door^ of tlie legis¬ 
lator to the Catholic, you will find sixty 
out of the one hundred Irish members 
seated within the walls of the other House: 
and let me seriously ask your hndships, 
whether you would wii»h to see si\ly very 
respectable CathoUc gentlemen asscNibled 
■in a committee of the House to consider 
lad:' IllUillS'of aJ)ill proposed for the better 
regulation of the Trotestant clergy ? 'i^e 
Ikitholic religion, my lords, is every wherjc 
the same—active, busy, and meddling 
with the jiolitical aflairs of every state.— 
It does not, hke t!ic Protestant lehgiou, 
stiul\ to ho quiet, and mind its own 
business but it expects the people and 
the govornment to yield «implieitly to 
whatever its liicraicliy may dceni nioat 
expedient for its aggiaiuiusoment. If 
proof of this were wanlnig, a veiy signal 
instance might be found in a kind of pas¬ 
toral letter (signed by the archbisliop of 
?klcchliii, ami, 1 holleve, by all his suilia- 
gans, exeept two,) which was thrust under 
t!ic cloois of tlie shop-keepers of Biussels, 
a few days piior to the inauguration of 
the king of the N"etheil;nuls,.in which the 
Catholics were told, that they could not, 
as good Catholics, take an oath of fealty 
and allegiance, to a Protestant piiiice: and 
w’hat is still more extraordinary; tins cu¬ 
rious production could not be obtained 
two days after it had been so dispciscd— 
although very great pains was taken to 
ptocure a copy, and much money olfered 
for one. ^ 

My lords, 1 will proceed no furthir, al¬ 
though much more remains to be said;— 
1 am fully conscious that I have trespassed 
already too long on your patience. I re¬ 
turn you my most humble thanks for the 
courtesy you have shown me. Tor the 
reasons I have assigned, I must oppose the 
motion of the noble earl; and, I trust, 
your lordships will recollect, that if the 
majority of the Irish, be llomanists, the 
majority of the people of England* and 
Scotland are Protestants. • 

The Bishop of Aortvic/i explained. lie 
said, he would yie)^ to no man in his re¬ 
collection of the part of Mr. Lockes 
wovks to which he had referred ^ and not- 
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withstanding the contradiction 
ceived, he insisted that that gr^at wfjijfelv. 
had laid it down as a principle, that 
man ought to suifer for not being a 
ber of the established church, unless 
could be proved that he maintained 
nions injurious to the state. Ho enter^ 
into the same writer’s reasoning upon tjui 
subject, to show that he even carried it' 
fartlier than was generally supposed. 

Tlie Earl of Ilarraxcljy said, that 
had not intended, for many reasonsi, to. 
tiouble the House with bis seDliments 
during the present debate, but that it was inv- 
pos&iblefor him to give the vote he intended 
togivc, without semecxplanation,afterwbat 
had fallen from a right rev. prelate, who 
intended to vote upon the same side of 
the question, in the course of previous 
discub^ions, it had frequently been hia lot 
to hear positions from holh sides equally 
untenahle; and the piescnt debate had 
aflbidcd a fle^h instance of this kind. If 
any thing^couUl have driven him to give a 
vote in a contiary direction to that in 
wliich he intended to give if, it would have 
been a pait of the speech of the right rev. 
prelate (bishop of Norwich), who spoke 
last but one ; and if any thing could have 
added to the conviction to which he had 
come, it would have been a part of the 
address of thevight rev. prelate (the bishop 
of Ossory), whom he ^vas immediately fol¬ 
lowing. The former, for whom he ei^ter^ 
tained the highest sentiments of respect, 
had unadvisedly (if he might be permitted 
to suppose that any thing unadvised could 
proceed Iwm such a quarter), uttered 
sentimeiits which, even il weighed with the 
greatest candour^ must be held to bo 
highly dangerous; and had (unintention¬ 
ally, every one must be persuaded) thrown 
down a toich of discord, and encouraged, 
those who wished to find an excuse for 
sedition and rebellion. The latter hod 
stated sonic opiejons, which he should 
notice i^ their proper place, and which he 
thought alibided a sufheient answer to the 
remainder of hib speccli. 

The right rev. prclotc (the bishop of 
Llandaff), who had opened the debate, 
had stated the question with great distinct¬ 
ness, andJiad discarded a mass of argu-< 
raent, which had formerly filled long 
speeches and large volumes, procccdiijg' 
upon the principle that a diffference of rejl-. 
Clous opinion was of itself necessarily, 
disqualification for civil office. He had 
admitted that civil qualifications and civjl, 
worth, were the only points to be regarded, 
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but he contended, that the religious tenets 
of the Catholics necessarily produced a 
deficiency in Chose esssential qualities, and 
diat upon that ground their exclusion from 
civil office ought to be Aiaintaincd. lit* 
bad argued that the loyalty of a church of 
England man was more to be depended 
upon, because it was undivided, lie (the 
earl of llarrowby) agreed with him in the 
premises, although he differed from him in 
the oonclusion. He hnd no hei.itatron in 
admitting, that the allegiance of tiiose uho 
acknowledged it, with reference both to 
church and state, must be moie coipplete 
in its nature than the allegi uice of those 
v^ho acknowledged jt ornly to the state.— 
Tlie chain wliich binds subfects to their 
government, was composed of a variety of 
Hnks. It was certainly impossible, that 
when one of the.se links was wanting, tlie 


] disturbance of the allegiance of llieir sub-' 
I jects ? In our own counti r, under a Fro- 
' testiint government, what hnd been the 
fact ? In the reign of queen Kliziibeth, tiic 
I fidelity of the Catholics had been put to 
' a severe test—the sovereign was excom¬ 
municated, and yet how small <i jiortion of 
the difficulti'.'s of her reign liad originated 
in the active disloyalty of the Catholics of 
her kingdom. In the reign of Charles the 
firs!’, who .'idhered with more firmoes*! to 
their monurch, or made greater sacii- 
lice in his cause, than his Roman Ca¬ 
tholic vsmbjicts? At those jieriods they 
were practically unrestricted in the tnjoy- 
rncDt of their civil privileges, and cx- 
erlfd^licni m tlie defence .I.wii'^urerri- 
irifnt, under whose prou tion they enjoyed 
t),iem. Sub'it‘(nuMHly tiny experienced U 
ililferenl tiealnn'nt, and after tlit ’’evolu- 


ebain could be quite as strong as where no . tion a system legislature was adopted 
deficiency existed. Hut the (picstion for i respecling them, of many parts of wliicli 
a politician was, wdicthcr it might not ne- ! (however other pints miglit be justified by 
vcrthclcss be abiindanlly strong to hohi j the jicculiar (langeis of thoi-c lim('s), he 
together firmly and effectually linxe who i was perMimVcl thcie was no noble lord 
'jOVght to be uniled. This question ought ' present, who vv. uld not s-iy, ilnit as on 
to be answ-^cred, not merely by a reference Englishman he A\as ashamed. Nntwith- 
to the tenets held, nr supposed to be ^ standing the picssnre ot that system, they 
held, by any class of the community, but • had stood the liial of tw^) reliellions. it 
by the conduct of that cLks, It was lui- - had been repeatedly proved, that in spite 
doubtcdly eas)', even for a jjcrson less ac- j of their spiritual alli glance to the p*)pc, 
customed to acute disputation llian that ! they maintained their tcmpoial allegiance 
right rev. prelate, to prove, by tlie mo^t j to the king. ^In various acts ('f pin liameiii, 
logical arguments, that it was utterly im- I passed for their relief, they h id been rc- 

j Possible for a Roman Catholic to h(> the ‘ pcatedly denominated poaeiahle and loyal 
aithful subject even of a Roman (’allmlic siil)ject.N—ami the lair qiu sti m to be put 


government; for even under siuh a govern- j was, whetlur, when they bad still gieiUer 
merit bis alleciiance must still.be divnjed. ■ inducements to lidelity, thev would not, if 
It might be dilHcult to know whether the ; po-^ihJix still more steaihly adhere to a go- 
major or the minor of such a ^ Hogisni ' vernnicnt, under which they enjojed eveiy 
ought to be disputed : Init ho had the (’on- ad van rage. 


solation to think, that no man could ae- i 'J'lie light rev. prelate who spoke last 
quiesce in tlie conclu‘>ion. Ife was not liad however argued, that the principles of 
disposed to dispute, what the hi'stmv of so tin Romm Catholic^, whatever might be 
tnany countries proved,—that in foinier i their In'actice, ought to be judged of from 
times the eonllict betiveen alle giance to ^ the'dferec'* oi l heir ancient councils, which 


the pope and allegnilcc to the s^^vereign, %verc iirevocabie or unrevoked,— and at 


had been the fruitful source of nuicli 
misery to the world, had laid wasie many 
A realm, and detlnoned many a monarch. 
But could this be asserted rospeefing thosi* 
periods of hi.-tory, to which, from any 
degree of similarity m the cirQumst mces 
of the tunes, or the public opinions pre¬ 
vailing in them, it was wbith while to look 
back for practical political cxpinenrc? 

What disputes had we not been between 
the civil and ecclesiastical adthoiities m 
most of the countries of Europe, particu¬ 
larly in 3 raucc and Aie.tria, witlju’'t any 


the same time had stated, thul their opi¬ 
nion- were ' varying, that no depcndance 
could be placed upon ifiem. Mow these 
two arguments were to be reconciled, he 
was at a loss to discover. If tho.'^c prin¬ 
ciples were so unstable and so varying as 
they wore said to be, how could their con¬ 
duct he judged of by the decree^ of their 
ancienU council ? The right rev. prelate 
had however himself given the solution of 
tills difiiciilty, by stating to their lordshipK, 
with respect to the Catholics of Ireland^ 
that tiicy were either llomao Catholics ost 
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Irish Cathoticsy according as it best suited 
their political interests at the moment. If 
this were true, could there be a stronger 
ansuer to the argument, which opposes 
concession on the ground of the irmnatabi- 
lity of their opinions, and a more powerful 
inducement.to pass a measure which must 
make their being Irish Catholics and not 
Roman Catholics, the surest means of for¬ 
warding tljeir political interests. 

The line of argument, however, which 
was drawn from the principles to be found 
in the decrees of such ancient councils, 
was in his opinion unfair, as applied to any 
set of men withjogical strictucss.x It was 
not enough to say, we think that we can 
^9(Ww4pifdBa4tular argument, that from cer¬ 
tain principles, certain practical csnsc- 
queiices must follow, if the persons who 

f )rofess those principles not only deny your 
ogic, but disprove it bjj their conduct. In 
common life, if a man had made an un¬ 
guarded assertion, or advanced o false 
position, it might not, perhaps, be difllcolt 
to persuade him to cxplaig them away by 
his language, and directly to contradict 
them by his actions; and yet he would die 
rather than cat his words. So it was with 
the Roman Catholics. Having unfortu¬ 
nately adopted the tenet of infallibility, 
residing either in the pope or a general 
council, they had debarred themselves 
from admitting in terms any alteration in 
their opinions, and had perpetuated in their 
code, through the most enlightened times, 
too many of the perverted boctrines of the 
darkest ages. Hence all those nice dis¬ 
tinctions, those logical subtleties, which 
exposed them to the imputation oC sophis¬ 
try and quibbling; but which were only the 
necessary result of an ineffectual struggle 
to reconcile inconsistency with infaiiibiliry, 
and to contradict themselves without con¬ 
tradiction. 

But this line of argument wt*^ surely 
unfair, if applied practically to ai\y set Af 
moD, and might be employed not only 
against Catholics, but Protestants, and 
every denomination of Christians. Let us 
recollect ourselves, when we brand the 
Homan Catholic religion exclusively as 
intolerant, at how late a period the writ 
deheretico comburendo was expunged from 
our statute book. Let us recollect that wc 
ourselves have seen the time, wIk^i a set 
of statutes actually existed therj;, which, if 
carried into execution, would have entitled 
this country to the appcllatiotr of as san¬ 
guinary end pitiless a nation as ever existed 
in hiitoryv^and let us ask oursalves. wbe- 
(VOL XXXVI.) 
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iher wc should then have . 

justice of such an appellation, 
cause they there existed, unrepea}ei$.^i 
dormant. Should we be entitled' 
matize the Scottish church of the presierti 
day as iniolerimt, bccairse tfieii^ . 

of the same faith had, in a public 
lion at the time of the Union,.solOXpt^ly 
warned their countrymen against the gttilt 
of tolerating episcopacy, not in their 4lWil 
country, but in England; and yet where 
could a solemn and direct renunemtioa of 
such opinions be found Let us apply to 
the Catholics the same candour whicti iu 
sucli cases we claimed for ourselves, when 
we desired tliat our principles should be 
judged of by our condjgd|fe. 

Whatever might be of their 

lordships upon this part of the argumOnt^ 
they must all agree in thinkings that it was 
an object of the lir.st importance, to ctooci* . 
hate the affection and sooth the minds of 


the Catholics, and to bring into employ¬ 
ment for the benefit of the state, the talents 
and cndt'gy of so large a portion of the 
subjects of the Crown. All would egi*ee 
in the importance of this object, if it could 
be acconiplibhcd without danger. The 
question, then, resolved itself into this:— 
Where lies the danger ^ Jf a satisfactory 
answer were given to this question to¬ 
night, it would be for the hist lime.— 
Foreign allegiance and its consoquenceshad 
been stated by a right rev. prelate, os con¬ 
stituting this danger;—but then he had 
quirted the alarm lie had himself excited, 
by stating also, that when it suited his 
political ^interests, the Catholic became 
not a Roman, but an iribh Catholic. Was 


it possible to afford to this objection of al¬ 
legiance to thc^pope a moie satisfactory 
answ^er? Could any thing better be desired 
by way of security than that four miilions 
of subjects should become Irish instead of 
Roman Catliulics. The question of danger 
had been argued by others, as if from the 
moment you conceded the full capacity of 
cnterfng into the army, the navy, the law, 
and both Houses of Parliament, all these 


departments must of course become Ca¬ 
tholic.* Thi.s was a supposition too extra¬ 
vagant to deserve a seuous f4n5.wt’r.—Rut 
then it was said, tliey would lorm a dan-* 
gerous minority,—and if they did not over¬ 
throw llicstattf, might overt mn the church. 
Assuredly, if they could dt*str^,j;;^,tho 
church, the state would be in great wager. 
They were so intimately connected^ Uiat 
whatever tended to injure the 0ne, must 
infallibly do so to the others and if the one 
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jiie'rishcd, so must the other. No man, he 
Ck’iiistcd, would erer live to see this the 
case ia our hail>()y country,-«-*but how was 
this dreaded cnarge to be effected ! Not 
certamly fn this House> by the introduc¬ 
tion of half a dozen peers. It must, then 
biaio the other Fiouse of Parliament. To 
that House members were now returned 
from Ireland by Catholic electors; and he 
would ask their lordships whether Protes¬ 
tant membets returned by Catholic electors 
were not more dangerous (if danger there 
were) than so many Catholics in tlicir 
acats. A Protestant member so returned, 
if be wished to retain his pjacc, must vote 
dfi idl (]uestiona;Concerning the Catholic 
interests, as hiil^stituents should dictate 
^he would be to them a suspected person, 
and had not the liberty of being impartial; 
while a Catholic would be left to the frcecx 
crcisc of his own discretion. The impo¬ 
licy of giving the Catholics only a quali¬ 
fied admission to the nnlitary service had 
ioeti so often proved, tliat itnecd^scarcely 
TO repeated. It was hardly defended by 
their warmest opponents. They were al¬ 
lowed to attain a certain rank, but were 
forbidden to rise highei’.-^rYou permit 
t^em to fight your battles, and when they 
teturn from the field of victory, covered 
with woundd and glory, you debar them 
from the reward of their Valour. And 
why ? From the apprehension that the 
tnan who has proved his loyalty, by a life 
of active exertion in the service of his 
country I up to a certain rank, the moment 
lie rises one step higher, is to be trai^- 
Cbrmcd into another creature, and transfer 
to the 'pope that allegiance to his sove- 
fergn, which he has so oOen sealed with 
ibis blood.—Was it wise to apply the same 
system to the professors of the law, parti- 
^duhlrly in a country, where, since the re- 
^ia'oyal of the local legi^jlature, the bar 
^8 almost the only road by which talents 
M^ould acquire dIstinctioiT ? If their oppo- 
declared that the Catholics ^should 
^lieVer be allowed to open their mouths in 
a cobrt of justice, the system was at least 
‘'ihtelHgjble and consistent ;-~-but now you 
^^eFhiir them to gain fame, and fortune, and 
'iniSiucdee, and then they were told, thus 
Ikr thou shalt go, and no farther.^ It was 
ilbsiifd to suppose that the mere circum- 
aiance of a difference in religious opinions, 
dibqiialtfied'ft Catholic from executing the ! 
BHtish laws, or presiding over, a British , 
lury. Could any man gravely assert that j 
there was any connexion between ques¬ 
tions of theology and the dispensation of 
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the law f Even m India, where most 
opposite religious systems wci e estaWished, 
was any inconvenience cxpcrienqed from 
the administration of Hindoo and Mahoipe* 
tan codes by Christians ? What was to be 
appieliended in this country? Could the 
due administration of justice be impeded 
by the theological opinions of the judge, 
subject as he was to the censure of an en¬ 
lightened bar, and of a publlS almost as 
enlightened, and open as were his decisions 
to the revisal of a liigher tribunal, whlcb 
must obviate every danger or suspicion of 
danger ? As matters now stand, you allow 
the Oafliolics just so much privilege as to 
make tliem dangerous, whjle you 
theft) frfim every thing which &ttnclics them 
most stioiigly to tlicir eouixCy and to the « 

StlfiC. 

lie entreated the House not to forget 
that this was a (Question which could not 
be dismissed by a vote,—and that whotever 
was the decision of that uiglu, tilings could 
not possibly icmaiu for ever in their pre¬ 
sent anomnloui state. Was it fit, was it 
proper, that tlie discussion of this subject 
siioiikl year after year occupy the atten¬ 
tion of their lord&hips and distract the 
country? If it was not proper, why not at 
once consent at least to the consideration 
of die prayer of the Catholics ? It could 
hardly be seriously maintained, that to 
keep up for ever in this country, a dis¬ 
tinction which had been found unnecessary 
in almost evny other, was essential to its 
security. Were they sure that the ground 
upon which they now stood, w'as so secure 
as to remove nil apprcliension of danger ? 
Was not the foundation too loose and too 
irregular to afford stability to the super¬ 
structure? To his judgment it appeared, 
that an unreasonable distinction between 
two portions of the same community, be¬ 
tween |wo parts of the same empire, could 
ocver ve conducivo to the well being or 
security of the stale. 

He did not think it at all necessary, in his 
view ofthesubject, to enter ifito any discus¬ 
sion, either of what was called the. Veto, 
or of the plan of domestic nomination.— 

It was for parliament to determine the 
question; and if it should admit the prayer 
of the Catholics, to annex such conditions 
as in^ts wisdom it might deem necessary. 

It would then be for the Catholics to say, 
whether^hey would accept the arrange¬ 
ment proposed, or not,—and if they sliould 
refuse, parliament would at least have the 
satisfaction of having performed its duty. 
Few w ho now heard him, he was persuaded. 
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were desirous that the law should contiifue 
unaltered in all its parts. If the committee 
were appointed, an inquiry into the whole 
fiystem might be accomplished; and of oil 
the good that in his opinion was desir¬ 
able, could not be attained, some con- 
<jessions might be granted, and some ob¬ 
noxious distinctions done away. It’ the 
Catholics should not then obtain the boon, 
which had as it were been so long hanging 
Over tlieir heads, they would have the con¬ 
solation of reflecting that their case had 
been considered ; and he thought they 
must teceh'e with gratitude such a proof, 
the Iegisl< 4 turc was actuat(;d by a 
des ire to remove their disabilities and ac- 
wishes, if they found upon 

• mature consideration that it could lie done 

• with Safety to the constitution. With 
tliL\se views, therefore, he hoped their IcArd- 
ships would support thejmotion for a com- 
initteo, and trust to the investigation which 
would then take place for the best decision 
of what might wisely be surrendered, and 
of what it was essential to withhold. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said: 

My Lords;—I have heard with no less 
satisfaction than the House,the speccinvhich 
has been just made by my noble friend, a 
speech marked, as every tiling that conies 
from my noble friend is marked, by acute¬ 
ness of mind, force of reasoning, and com¬ 
prehension of views, as well as by the most 
candid and unexaggcratcfl statement of 
facts. But however great my esteem for 
ray noble friend, and howCvcr sensible I 
am of the clearness of hU exposition of the 
question before your lordships, I am bqund 
in duty to express my complete difference 
from him with respect to the conclusions 
to which he has arrived. In replying to 
ray noble friend^s speech, I shall commence 
with the latter part of it. 

Undoubt«*dly it is competent to my 
noble friend to say, in support of a motion 
for appointing a committee to fxamii'^ 
this or any other subject, that it is not 
bound to come to any certain resolutions, 
or to recommend any specific measures; 
but at the same time 1 must contend that 
your lordships, before you assent to any 
proposition of such a nature, are entitled 
to consider the real intention with which 
it is brought forward. It is not pretended 
that the object of the motion before your 
lordships is, to redress any partial griev¬ 
ances, to make any partial edneessions, 
or to remove any particular anomalies. It 
is not urged tbaf some new modifloations 
of the act of 1793« have become necessary 
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in the present circumstanced OT tfer 
try. It is for the purpose oficoncqdjiig^^ 
once all that the Catholics demand;.!^ 
of placing the Irish b^ivian Cathqli^ 
(some few provisions wUb' frespcct^tQ 
church alone excepted) on 
equal privileges with his raajeitty> 
tant subjects. This I apprchoJn^J^jitbftf 
real ground of the question* 1 beg^xib|t4(i 
be understood as opposing any 
concession which the principle of 
of 179S may warrant. That principle Vf| 
a declaration that our governmen^t is 
sentially Protestant, Whatever 
sior/ can be made to render the indulg^jq- 
ces granted by that act to the 
more plain ancf effective, even to, exfiend 
them beyond the bearing of the provisiops 
of the act, still keeping steadily in mind 
its principle, I am ready to support; fqr,J 
hope I shall never refuse tliqt, whicfi. P9 
conviction 1 ought to allow. But, tw 
question here is not of that circum^qrlb^ 
character. It is, as I have already sai^ 
whethervyou shall confer equal privilege# 
on all classes of his rnajesty^s subjects; 
to this, my lords, I, for one, cannot conisj^pL 
As a proof of this being tlic claim of 
the Roman Catholics, 1 need only appeal 
to that which is already well known |!b 
your lordships, from the Journals of th# 
other lipuse of Parliament. In ISIS, a 
bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, for the purpose ofwhacis called 
** emancipating'* the Catholics, and aftgf 
being read a first and second time, was 
committed. In the committee a motioo 
was made by a right lion, gentleman, of 
very higlf authority in that House, to omit 
the clause which rendered Catholics eligible 
to seats in both Houses of Parliament. 
This motion was carried, and the clause 
was accordingly rejected. Wbat tbeo was 
the conduct of the supporters of tlie mqqh 
sure ? They gave it up. They manifq#^;! 
no desire to obtain the additional advan¬ 
tages to the Catholics in the army, in (he 
navy, ov at the bar, which Uie bill was cal¬ 
culated to afford; they would have all or 
nothing; and because they qould not , 
carry 4heir whole point, they abandoned 
the bill, which was thus frustrated, not by 
those who were inimical to it, but by iw 
authors-and supportcis. The motion 
fore your lord|hips is exactly of 
comprehensive nature as that whic^^,^™ 
rejected by the other House in 
therefore i shall consider it on 
grounds. , \, 

Having said so much as to 
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vrhich tlic immcdiale question before us 
ou^lit to be .viewed, I beg to be allowed 
to make a few observations on the eccle¬ 
siastical part of the subject, I will not, 
however, enter into the concession of tliu 
Veto, or domestic uorntnation, or any pro¬ 
posal of that nature ; ,for I urn anxious, at 
the outset, to clear the discussion from all 
extraneous considerations. T have no he¬ 
sitation in avowing, as my deliberate opi¬ 
nion, chat if the great principle contended 
for b.e once admitted, the concession ought 
to be liberally bestowed, and without any 
jealous mterfcTcnce in the inlcrnalcccTiesi- 
astical concerns of the JuMi (’atholic 
church. here, my Vords, before J 

{ iroceed to explain myself more particu- 
arly, 1 cannot rclrain from expressing my 
iunfeigned astonibhnient at the opinion that 
there ought tube a similarity in respect to 
the possession of civil power, between the 
Catholics in foreign states and tlio Catho¬ 
lics «f Ireland. There is no analogy be¬ 
tween the two case*?. Let ns ^ke, hu’ 
instance, the relation hotivcen J^iissia and 
Siliisia, or between Russia ami her 
provinces, 'fhesc arc icintoiies annexed 
to great states, either by conquest or com¬ 
pact; but ill which the population is Ca¬ 
tholic, the property i> Catliolic, the church 
is Catholic; and in which the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic ij» therefore the establiiJiccf religion. 
Throughout those territories, the profes¬ 
sors of the Catholic communion have ne- ! 
ver denied temporal authority to thc^Pro¬ 
testant sovereign ; they Iiave never dreamt 
of trenching on his privileges, while they 
enjoyed the full control over ilicir owLi 
spiritual affairs. Rut the case is altogether 
different in Ireland. There the govern¬ 
ment IS exclusively Protestant, the pro¬ 
perty ncaily so, and the population chiefly 
Catholic. If the Catholic redigion in lie- 
jland were that of the state—so acknow- 
Jedged either by conqucat or compact— 
then indeed some analog^L^ might be made 
put between the cases of the Irish iv,‘d the 
foreign Catholic; and I would admit that 
you had no right,—I will not say no 
right/’for that is a bar-*h and unjuBtifiable 
jterrn to use when speaking of the power 
of the legislative ; but 1 will say you ought 
Dot,—'to impose the conditions, of tlic 
exercise of their religion on a people so 
{^ced. As it is, much ak has been said 
with regard tr> the Veto, and with rogaul 
.to Domestic nomination, I attach no im¬ 
portance to regulations of thdt nature. 
Tliey might be judicious restraints, if the 
pbjcct of jealousy were, the character of j 
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individuals; but I am ready to declare 
that I renounce all invidious charges 
against tlie Catholic body,*—1 believe no 
Dicn can be more respectable than the 
Irish Catholic bishops and gentry. I re¬ 
spect thorn individually. X believe the 
Calhulic prelates are as fail ly chosen at 
present as they could possibly ho by any 
arrangementwS which your lordships can 
provide. My objection do?8 not go 
against the mode of hilmg up thp episco¬ 
pal vacancies; but to the iniiuLMicc neces¬ 
sarily exercised over the parties when they 
arc elected into office. The souiCQ of my 
scruples and apprehensions is, that, how¬ 
ever nominated, the Irish Calholn'i^'‘J*-*-s^‘^ 
areyecr%.sarily subject to foreign influence; . 
they aie the pastors of the Romish church, « 
and hound to pay obedience to a r>reigu 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. So long there¬ 
fore as this sort of system etirilinues, 1 can 
see notliing in the shape of "ecn'jties that 
would satisfy me. It is this teelni” that 
hani^'hes from my mind the idea of seeuii- 
ties, and that ihduces me to concur with 
the light rcvercMid prelate, that il‘conces¬ 
sions are to be made, tiiey onaht imt to 
he made in an ungiacious lu.mner; they 
ought not to be emhairasscd with con¬ 
ditions, which, if accepted, vvonid confer 
no additional security, while the impo¬ 
sition of them might excite feelings tluit 
would be any ihing but eoncdiaiory, and 
that might thei'idore ulterl) duieat the 
ohjcxt in view Tlie only (Question with 
me, lliereFoic, is, aie your loiclships pre¬ 
pared to make the ri qiiaxd concession ? 

If I am answcied in the ailiimative, then 
I say, 'ilio more simply and openly you 
make it tlie better. 

I now come, Lherefoie, to the main r[ues- 
tion. Are the Catholics entitled to enjoy 
privileges equal to those enjoyed by the 
members of the eslabliahed leligion? It 
luis been well observed ih it, in point of 
a!)stracf principle, no desciiplion of per- 
vsons can complain of unequal privdeges 
who voluntarily place themselves in a si¬ 
tuation by whuli they forfeit tlieir light to 
equal privileges. I ask, not only as it af* 
fects the Catliolics, but as it affects every 
other body of dissenteis from the csta-^ 
hlishcd church, do they, when they re¬ 
quire equal privileges fifl'er equal condi¬ 
tions If they do not, can it be contend¬ 
ed that tliore is any injustice or inexpo- 
dieiuy in ^distinguishing between them i 
Without pieteiitimg to decide positively^ 

I certainly entertum great doubts whether 
<lny civil government can long go on witli^ ^ 
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out the atd and Dnion of some form of,ec- 
flcsiastical establishment. However that 
may be, I trust that this country will never 
make the experiment. IMyloids, 1 have 
always considered that the civil establish¬ 
ment was necessarily interwoven with its 
v^huich establishment. This will bo found 
a leading and unalienable princ iple in the 
('ailier period^ of our hi.slory. This will 
be found the leading principle at the pc- 
iiod of the*Itevolution, when the con¬ 
nexion between the state and the chureh 
was solemnly recognized. On that-1 rest. 
To that will’l adhewj. It is a conntsxion 
whic h pervades all oiir institutions which 
pait of our — 

At the Uevohiiion it was detennined, ihal 
the principle of our government in all its^ 
paits was Protestant. It was then settled 
that the kni;^ himself, and ^11 his succes¬ 
sors must he P'otestant—must cominu- 
lucate with ilie rliurch of England. It 
was then ha uled that all naval and niili- 
laiy oiliceis niusl conimunicule with tlie 
elmreli ol* England. True it that in this 
respect a relaxation of the rule,—and 1 am 
tar fiom thinking an unwise one,—has 
taken pi.ice , but the general principle re- 
rjiainr muouclied. This piinciple in fact 
lun-j tlirough every part of our system, 
'fhe tv\o Ilim''es of Jkuliaincnt aie on 
^onie occMsinns necess n y parties to the 
j/cilomuince oftlie nfes and^worship ol' 
the esiabh-'heil cbuiC'b ; and tlu^ judges of 
tlu l.uid, '1 not by positive lawj )et by im- 
ineiuiuiiil custom, whu li has acquired the 
toic<‘ c[ ! ivi, never open tlieir commissions 
at the os>i/es until they have first reqiaired 
to the established cimich ; so completely 
is the Piotestant establishment recognized 
by the coiisiiiuiioii, and so deeply is it 
impressed on all its forms.—I'pun w hat 
princijile, I desire to know, if these coii- 
ccs^ions are allowed to the lioman Catho¬ 
lics, can they be refused to every djher 
class of dl.^senters from the cst.iblishcd 
chuich ? I admit that this exclusion, like 
every other exclusion, must Sometimes 
operate harshly on individuals, and that it 
can be justified only on adequate grounds 
of political expediency. But 1 contend 
for the existence of such grounds.-^The 
sect of (Juakers, for iiutance, is a very re- 
s|>ectdblt‘ community. By an act of tlu?ir 
own they liave excluded themselves from 
eligibility to office, although here th*e be- 
rugniiy of the law has interposed, ^nd in 
certain cases admitted their evidence in 
judicial matters to be received in the woy^ 
in which alone they choose to tender it. 
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If concession is to be granted to Uio CallH^): 
lies, why is it not to be granted to the Quili ’ 
kers i Why is it not to be granted to thtfiii 
Jevys, who may also very conadcmtiouslfi^ 
maintain their own peculiar opinions 
theological subjects ? 

May I not, ilicrcfurc, call on your lord-,' 
ships to consider whither you are goingi'; 
The moment }ou throw open the door to. 
equal and g^mcral concession—the fQO^. 
merit you declare an unexceptional • 
bility to power, and say that the only 
fereneq between llie churchea of the dis* 
senters, and the cliurch of the eistablisit'*. >•. 
rnent is the ecclesiastical endowment of the 
latter—that moment you wdll cease to pos¬ 
sess the meaiJb of maintaining what is es*' 
scntial to the security of your establisli^ ' 
mont. Parliament will immediately ceaso < • 
to he a IVoiestani parliament. Of course^ > ' 
my lords, I cannot be supposed to mean 
that the majority of iiienihers will bO no 
longer Protestant; but the Catlwlics* 
whatever may be their numbers, will cou^ 
stilute an integral pmt of the legislature/ 
ivliich must thus cease to be exclusively 
Protestant. Tiiia would at once effect an 
entire cliimge in the system of the consti¬ 
tution, and dissolve that intimate alliance 
between the chuicli and the state whicli 
was C'tiiblished^t the Revolution. 

1 wish your loidships to contemplate ths' 
full consequences that may lesult from • 
the adoption of such a proceeding, Hov . 
will it tfpply to the law which exclude! 
fioin the tlirono every other than a Pro^ 
testa u monasch ? Will it be possible to 
maintain this part of the constitution 
while w'e lemove all obstructions to all 
other offices, in fav5ur of all other indivi¬ 
duals ? It would be hard indeed that one 
iumily alone should be excepted iVoin the * 
right of adhering conscientiously to their 
religious opinions unless by the sacrifice oC 
die Cl own. 1 am aware that it has like-* 
wise beeii proposed to except the lord 
chancellor and the lord lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land. But these are regulations wholly 
unsatisfactory to my mind.—The question 
remains to*be considered in another point 
of view. I admit, my lords, that there ^ 
arc some fecial and peculiar circum¬ 
stances connected with the state of Ire¬ 
land to which it Is indispensable that 
should advert. It has been said can you - / - 
wish to prolong the existence ofsuchcit-%^ ‘ 
cumstanccs and to perpetuate the disunion" \ 
that unhappily*prevails in that counUyV* ^ ' 
And the proposed measure is described as 
one calculated to heal all dissensions, to 
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a}ht^ iiFI animosities, and ereate what has cerity of their religious opinions. But I 
beciT termed ** a moral untoo*^ among ail maintain, and no man can deny* that thoso 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. My religious opinions are of the most exclu- 
lords, this is a very desirable object. If I sive nature. I will not appeal to the coun« 
could bring myself really to believe that cils of Lateran and Trc*nt on this subject; 
aucli^ would be the effect of acceding to the but I appeal to modern decrees—I appeal 
pptibosition before us, I do assure your | to the recent authority of a Catholic digni- 
lohlsttips that I should be extremely re- * tary^ to shovr that toleration is inconsis* 
Idctah^ to withhold my support from it; tent with the principles of the Catholic 
bUl itls because 1 do nut believe so; be- church. Can it, then, be df^ubted, thliit jf 
ilfiilse ( think that it is calculated to pro- by any succession of events conibina- 
dyce 't{uite an opposite effect, that I feel lion of circumstances the Catfiolica should 
tby'^'objictioas to the motion fortified and acquire the ascendancy over the Protes- 
IDvittcible. It has been said, ami that | tantSy they would exclude tlie Protestants 
With alt the assumption^of great authority, from the enjoyment of equal civil, and re-* 
thatthings cannot remain as they are. To * ligious rights i Surely, we ^ 

this I answer by asking,—will they remain q^cladc those who, from own unal- 
at the t)oint to which you^the friends of terable faith, would exclude us if they pot- 
the Catholics, wish to bring them i If all cessed the power to do so* ' 

that is now required were this instant I willingly allow that one of tii>? great 
granted, grievances, or what would appear difficulties in tKe way of adjusting the pre- 
BO, and would so bo called, would remain ; sent question, ari'^cs from the policy that 
if the Irish Catholic were this moment put has formerly been pursued in Ireland, 
6n a footing with the Protestant hi point ' from measures some of which I lament, 
jjif civil Tights, he would instantly com- and others ofwliich I condemn. But, my 
plain of the great hardship of having an i lords, we must provide for circumstance'^ 
establishment exclusively Protestant, in a I as they actually exist. We are not to 
country in whicli so overwhelming a part * adopt a speculative course of legislation, 
of the population was Catholic; and it 1 We must legislate for men as they are, 
would become a question, whether'the I and not as they niiglit have been. It is, I 
faith which lias been pledged/o the main- confess, a subject surrounded with gre.*t 
tenance of a Protestant establishment j difficulties; and I have endcavouied, after 


shduld be preserved or broken. 

Again, my lords, I say there is no ana¬ 
logy between the state of Ireland, and the 
fetette of other countries. In other coun¬ 
tries tho chusch establishment followed 
the creed of the population, but in Ireland 
tlie church and the property are on one 
side^ and the great mpss of the population 
on the other. If you shake the principle 
of your laws, you nt once sliake the esta¬ 
blishment winch is interwoven—insepara¬ 
bly interwoven—wirh their stability, and 
wtiich cannot exist, with the degree of C^ 
tholic influence which must be the consc- 
4}U^nc& of the proposed nieasutes of con¬ 
cession. Is it wise then, my lords, with 
each a prospect before us to weaken the 
fi^ndations of the estublishracn/;, by stiip- 
it of part of that influence and povrer 
#hich may bo essential to its defence ?— 
The p^abtical effects of the existing exclu* 
atoil cao be felt only occasionally, and by 
a vorylbilT persons. Neither ought it to 
^ forgotten that thp Catholics themselves 
arctll^iitteetest exclusionisi^ in the world. 
In'making thia declaration, I again dis- 
dititti any hostility to the Homan Catho¬ 
lics. I do not presume to doubt the sin- 


j the most serious consideration, to com- 
! municatc to your lordships the iinprcs- 
I Sion of my judgment upon it. In tins 
era of the world, the only safety for oar 
ecclesiastical establishment, best security 
for our civil constitution, appears to me to 
cxib\ in keeping them indissolubly con¬ 
nected; ill maintaining the church and 
the state, in that legitimate n'liance, in 
that mutual deperidaiicc which cota- 
blislicd at the revolulion. Every indul¬ 
gence, every liberality, every concession 
constant with the preservation of that 
connexion 1 am ready to support and up¬ 
hold. But though a friend to rational 
toleration, I cannot con^nt to a change 
which in iu operation roust go to level all 
the religious distinctions of society, 
binge the minds of all classes of the peo¬ 
ple, leave the most important principles of 
government in a etate of complete uncer¬ 
tainty, render sopiety liable to the recep¬ 
tion of every accidental prejudice and 
opinion, ^pd impair the^ncient founda¬ 
tions pf a constitution under which, we 
have so long enjoyed, security and happi¬ 
ness. I nn) persuaded that as the constitu¬ 
tion under which wp liyeis justly considered 
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superior to thitt of other states, so also is 
it materially different. There have becD 
a variety of eircunistanccs connected with 
the piogrcps of that constitution, with the 
checks and character of its institutions 
that do not permit of any analogy to the 
condition and system of other countries. 
Keeping steadily in view tIio‘=e principles 
on which the Britisli constitution was 
formed, whicfa^have hitherto preserved it, 
and by which alone I firmly believe it can 
be perpetuated, it is impossible for me 
to give my support to a demaiyl for 
equal immunities, which aie not sought 
on equal terms; although, as 1 have al- 

disposed to lend a 
favourabieeaf^ any partial measures of 
rjfief, not incompatible with tlie essential 
safety of a IVotestant Crown and Pro¬ 
testant establishments. 

The Karl of Dnruleij sai(>:— 

My lords, 1 have suffered many years 
to pass without expressing to your lord¬ 
ships my opi.dons on this important 
subject in the detailed manner in whicli 
I could have wished to express them. 

1 am, therefore, the more anxious to deli¬ 
ver my sentiments upon it on the present 
occasion. I’lie noble carl who has just 
concluded a forcible address to your lord- 
ships, comiiienced by saying that he 
would argue the question on general 
grounds. In the course of Mis speech, 
however, it appeared tliat the noble earl 
had no objection to certain specific con- 
eeshions. My lords, I cannot help con- 
eidering it irreconcilable in the noble car), 
after that exprcssipji of his willingness to 
correct anomalies, the existence of which 
in the penal laws respecting the Catholics 
cannot he denied, and to allow a mo¬ 
dified concession to that class of his ma¬ 
jesty's subjects, to ofipose my noble friend's 
motion for going into a committee, in 
which the noble eorl and 3 ^ 111 * lordslvips 
may Invc ;ni opportunity of considering 
what ' to be conceded nnd what 
ought t * he withheld. Does not’ the 
noble ( ' eel that it is in n committee 
alone t:i (\ * lat which he is disposed to do 
may be h ^.» acconfJpHshed i I did indeed 
expect to hear from the noble ^dretat*y 
some specific argument against themotion; 
but, to my difiappointment, I have heard 
i^othing but an indulgence in declamation 
on the dangers with which an Acqui¬ 
escence in it would threaten church and 
state. Rut, unless* the noble earl and 
your lordships ere determined to deny 
Catholic tohcessioni iigder every circuxn** 
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stance, and to however limited ai^ MUtilri, 
I am at a loss to conceive the grounds, o|% 
which the motion jfbr a commiUee caa tl% 
rejected. . » . , ■ 

A right reverend prelate has; 
said a great deal about the 
nod intemperance of some membersf ol^ilh(| 
Catholic body; of that misconduct 
tempiM'ance I am not disposed to 
apologist. 1 am too sensible of the 
judice which it has created against the, 
Catholic cause* But still, in my opi^d% 
so far fi om operating against the elaima 
of the whole jCatholic body, it ought to bo 
an additional motive for acceding * to 
them. Is it not fairly to be presoroedt 
rny lords, that the persons who liavOi 
manifested this misconduct and intempe? 
ranee, and who are the greatest enemi^ 
of the cause which they affect to support^ 
if the question were finally set at Test; 
would lose that adventitious and unnatUf 
ral consequence for which they are indebN 
cd alone to ^the existing circumstances oC 
irritation and discontent? Take away 
the pretext for violence, and you retnovd^ 
the opportunity of which these dema¬ 
gogues eagerly avail themselves. Ther§ 
will tlicn 1)0 no held for these distuf.*^ 
berS and their advocacy, and they will 
speedily disappear. 

The same right reverend prelate haa 
contended, that a contrariety of opinioa 
exists among the Catholics, which pre¬ 
cludes the chance of a satisfactory result 
to any inquiry into whicli your lordships 
may be induced to go. My lords, if such 
a contrariety of opinion among the Ca¬ 
tholics does exist, it is no solid objection 
to the motion. We have nothing to do 
with it. Parliament is bound, without re¬ 
ference to any such considerations, to 
legislate in the manner which appears to 
its wisdom to be the most expedient for 
Hic general good. How frequently have 
we had to settle, by legislative enactments, 
the (lispu^'es of contending parties in the 
state! 

There is one subject, my lords, [on 
which J cordially agree with the noble se¬ 
cretary. 1 cordially agree with him that 
all consideration of the securities to be 
required from the Catholics ought to be 
dismissed from our minds.—What more 
suitable security can be devised tlian tlie 
affections of the people ? And how CM 
ougain those affections so certain^, 
y making concessions liberally^ it*yoii 
make them at all ? The single enactmotot 
of extending equal civil riguts tO the Ca* 
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t/ioJic as to the Protestant (with the cr^- 
ception ofa certain limited range of of¬ 
fices in the state), is, in rny opinion, ihc 
easiest and most conciliatoiy course; and 
will, I am persuaded, insure the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Catholics in support of ilie go¬ 
vernment that protects tlicni. 1 cannot 
sec any grounds for the riangcis dreaded 
by the noble secretary- 

It was with great pleasure that I hoard 
the noble earl who spoke at an cailicr 
period in the debate Ironi tlio oilici side 
of the House, so justly dcmund a sj)l'ciK- 
cation of the dangers against which it is 
probable parliament will have toVrPvIde 
in the event of yielding to the wishes ol 
the Catholic I)ody. 'I’o that demand on 
the part of the noble carl no answer has 
been given. Suredy, my loid'i, it is a mon¬ 
strous proportion to suppi)sc that tlio 
stronger llic interest whicli the Catholic 
has in the privileges of the constitution, 
the more disposed lie w ill be to endeavour 
to eft'ect its subversion ! It is curious to 
examine the grounds on whiCh tiie exciu- 
vsion of the Catholic stands. It rests on 
the refusal on the jiart of the Catlioiics to 
take an oath whicli nnlitatcs against tlu ir 
religious belief. If the Clatholics were to 
think proper to take this oath, there \\ouId 
be at once an end to the exemption. Does 
not this unequivocally |)ro\^o, my lords, 
the view wlncli the ('atlmlics entertain of 
the sanctity of that obligation, v\hielilhey 
are nevertheless accused of liolding so 
lightly ? 

With respect to the influence on parlia¬ 
ment wliich Catholic conce^j^ion is calcula¬ 
ted to occasion, nothing can be more un¬ 
founded or ridiculous than to say that if 
both I Joie^esofparlidilieiit were thrown open 
to the Catholics, they could obtain any 
preponderance in either. Nor could the 
slightest danger result fiom rendering the 
Catholics eligible to the higher military 
and naval commissions. On the contrai^, 

I am persuaded lhat^heir admission would 
tend to consolidate the strength of the 
state; for, my lords, it is utterly inconsist¬ 
ent with human nature to suppose that the 
greater capacity for enjoymeht j^ou con- 
Sr on an individual, the more disposed he 
will be CO forfeit it by his rashness and 
violence. 

My lords, it has been broadly stated 
that this measure will not, of itself, tran- 
quilli:^e Ireland. It has been asserted that | 
tlie full admission of the Catholics to tiie | 
privileges which they require will not of ' 
itself immediately allay discontent, and . 
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[•reduce effectual conciliation. I allow 
this. I allow that Catholic concession 
will not be a universal panacea for the 
grievances which have ho long afflicted 
Ireland. As I do not hclieve that the pre¬ 
sent exclusion is the caiu'^c of all the evils 
in Ireland, so I do not believe that the 
removal of the restrictions will of itself 
effect a coinjilcte cure of those evils. But, 
altijougli it may not do all, it will do much. 

otlier remedies wifi be necessary; 
but this, my lords, is indispensable ns the 
commenenuGnt, and as the qualifying prin¬ 
ciple of rdl tlie rest. It will go far to heal 
womids, and mitigate prejudices; but it 
will ccTtmnly not go so far as we slial l find 
it expedient to go. IMuc;!? .u .ALllnTu' 

rloiu’ before that uiihnppy country can be 
rendered capable of enjoying all the &J- 
^antages which nature scenis to Iiave so 
prodigally intended for her. But, my 
lordfl, 1 have ever coiibidcicd, and I ever 
shall consider the lepealof the penal laws 
against the Catholics as tlie sii/c t/ioi noti 
ol the \Yise government of Ireland, 
raid that result sluill be accomplished, 
as on the one hand Ii eland can never en¬ 
joy the blessings that nature has bestowed 
on her, so on the other hand England can 
never avail herself of that efficient co-op¬ 
eration on the part of Ireland of which 
slie might otherw ise feel assured. 

My loids, we cannot possibly reimin 
where W’c hre, w ilh reference to this im¬ 
portant subject. We must grant more, 
or we ha\’'e granted too much, (iovern- 
iiient ought to take up this niCcisiire as an 
essential pait of ‘ts policy. Let it come 
before the leglslatuu recommended by 
government, and there can be no doubt 
of its adoption. Whatever, my lords, may 
he the fate of my noble friend’s motion 
this night, when the Catholics consider 
the zealous support wliich their cause has 
received flora some of the leading meui- 
bc(S of the cabinet, and from so large a 
proportion of the most distinguished indi¬ 
viduals on both sides of this House, they 
must feel that tliey have no reason to des¬ 
pond ; but on the contrary, thejr must bo 
assured, that the adoption ofa measure so 
necessary for the well being of Ireland and 
the general security of the empire, and so 
calculated to establish universal harmony 
anong all classes of society, will not be 
muclj longer delayed. 

Lord Grcnnilk rose and said : 

I hfive too frequently trespassed on yotir 
lordships attention tn the hope of aiding 
in the accomplishment of tliis great boon 
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to Ireland and to this country, to think 
that at this late period of the discussion, 
when your lordships are in possession of 
every argument tliat can be urged on the 
6ub»ect, when the {niblic mind is so fully 
enlightened with icspcct to it, it would 
hc conie me to proceed into tliut wide and 
comprehensive view of the subject which 
on former occasions I have felt it to be my 
duty to takcf to refute objections which 
have 60 often been shown to be ground¬ 
less ; or to tnforcc reasons which are now 
so generally admitted. Nothing, indeed, 
that I am able to say cun sti'cngthcn 
the unassailable inferences of tlio'noble 
qppfisitc, who has piovcd that witli 
the VtagaTlfy^ a sound politician be lias 
^ast his t'jc over the wliole subject, i'\- 
fimincd fhe question ii* all its bearing^, 
witli the tuleiant spnit of a wise sfUc-^- 
nian, and taken a libcial «nd enlightened 
view of the true iiitorc«»t8 of this empiie. 
'fhe right reverend prelate also, who spoke 
third in the del).Ue, a man with wliom it 
is niy pride to have lived fr(%ni childhood 
in tlie most intimate fri(Mjdship, a man of 
whose friendship thoie is no one who 
ought not to he proud, a man wlio adorns j 
the situation in which he is placed, a nnm | 
v/ho is justly rcvcied by tlie country, has 
well described the qucation before your 
iOrd>)npb as a question, not of an abstract 
and polcmicMl character, not ^f subtle and I 
ini'taphysical sSpecuLitioii, not of religious 
and tlicologiciil distinction, but a question 
of ju ticc and u\pedienc 3 ',.*i question of a 
puK'ly and c\t(Mwivcly^)liticiii nature, a | 
quf'^tio.i not for djv^ni s, or lawyers, or | 
logical (li'putanl?^ but for .statesmtn, a ' 
questi(;n /n»t for the schools', bnt for the 
IcgislaUiie. ft ih, indeed, fi oin thclcgiski- 
lurc'1 lull have spuing the evils which at | 
pres'(‘nt claim your lord'^lnps considera.. ! 
tioM—a legislature wdiich, on so many 1 
other great tuples of public policy, has ! 
pocceded on liberal and enlightenedjprin- ' 
ciph -, hut wliicli, in hgislating lor Ire- 
iniid and Ir'sh Catlndies has di-^graced its ! 
fitalule hook, anddistortcil its policy, by a l 
system 01 * intolerant an licartless restric- 1 
tion, by a succession of tlio most oppres-! 
sivc, morose, illiberal, cruel, and unwdsc 
enactments tliat have ever stained the 
most barbarous code of the most barbarous 
nation on earfli. • 

In endeavouring, therefore, to .discuss 
the great interests involved in such a ques¬ 
tion, 1 will not desfcnd into trifling dis¬ 
quisitions on abstract points. They arc 
too narrow, too little for legislative consi- 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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deration, compared with the gigantic o6- 
jects that arc at issue. This is not a 
question for retired scholars in their clo¬ 
sets who may employ themselves in fiaming 
□ice, and metapliysical disiinctuns about 
the limits of the temporal or s|)intual 
power excieiscd l)y the head of fhe Ca¬ 
tholic church, about the extent of obedi¬ 
ence or the dcgri'e of subuiisbion elaiined 
by ecclesiastics. Your lordships are 
called upo’i to look at the subject in a dif¬ 
ferent spirit, and with a dilVerent purpose; 
— to regard it as one of legislation to 
redect on wliat experience has establish¬ 
ed ;—to consider wliat wisdom points out 
as nece^ssary to bo accomplished. Your 
lordsiliips aic c£tlied upon to remove those 
evils wliich in their operation weaken the 
public .security, and diminish the public 
happiness. When I thus view the ques¬ 
tion as one of policy, illuminated by the 
liglu of history and experience, I own my 
astonkshment at the doubts and dlfiiculties 
which havj entered sucli minds as I have 
seen labour under them. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of attending to the considerations do 
whieli I lia\c adverted, it seems to have 
been tliought sufficient, by the opposers 
of Catholic concession, to exhibit some 
nice points of difficult explanation, to 
recur to some facts wholly irrelevant, to 
point out •soipe remote cause of appre¬ 
hension, or some minute appearance of 
danger. 

In opposition to such a mode of think¬ 
ing nncf acting, 1 conceive that we fkught 
not to view a question on one side, and to 
anticipate inconvenience only fiom one 
quarter. In ail niensmcs of government 
and l4»gislation difheul'ies and dangers 
must ever be b^lamxd. \Vc ought to 
pursue not thatcoursc which is cntirclyfrce 
from remote apprehensions and con¬ 
tingent evils ^a course in almost every in¬ 
stance unatlninable) Imt that course which 
seems attended wi(h the fewest of them. 
If wc nje nevt to adopt any meafiure 
which has apparent justice and wisdom ou 
its side, and positive good for its object, 
until it can be demonstrated that in thn 
remote possibilities of events, in the 
unfore.soen concatenation of causes, no 
evil can result from it except by a special 
appointment of Providence, ora suspen¬ 
sion of the laws Af nature; 1 know of no 
acts which a legislature can pass with 
safety; I know of no line of policy 
which on such grounds would not be liable 
to objection. 

When noble lords are so aihxi to tho?e 
(‘> L!) 
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nice nnd subtle distiuetions by which the 
pos/*»bility of sucli niKiginable dangers is 
pointed out, is it possible that they can 
shut their oyes to tlie real dungeis wliicli 
ior sixty years ha\e threatened the conn- 
tiy from the lelusal of concession? My 
lords,. 1 icpcat that this is no subtle deci¬ 
sion, no Dice question, no abstract rneta- 
pliysical inference;—it is a praciical ques¬ 
tion, tliat comes home to the bosom of 
every man, of wliicli the whole enipiie 
lias sepii and heard much ; foi the deter¬ 
mination ot wliich eveiy one wlio feels for 
the prosperity of his countly and uishes 
for its stability, i'< anxious. And this is 
the situation m which /t is proposed to 
Ktop where \u* aiel It is pioposed, my 
lords, by the ojiponcnts of C’uthohc eman¬ 
cipation to remain nheie we are, unless 
w'O can sliew tliat it is not possible danger 
may arise from an endeavour to amclio- 
rQtcM)ur condition. In this situation wi* 
are destined to stand, not because it c an 
1)0 clearly shown that by such an endea¬ 
vour our interests will be endangered; 

because it can be pointed out by what 
power, l)> what means, from what quarter, 
at what time dinicultics or evils are to re¬ 
sult fiom it; but becauiC your lordships 
arc told by the noble earl opposite tliat 
ihe connexion bctw’ccn religion and the 
civil pow’cr—between ehurch and state— 
lias been long established, and ought to be 
linally maintained; for tliat it is essential 
to our security and happiness. To that 
propieition 1 readily assent. I hold that 
opinion as lirmly as tlie opponents of tlie 
present measure; and it is because I hold 
it hrinly and would, zealously support it 
that 1 conjure your lordships to look at 
tlie question in all its bearings, to grapple 
with it; and not to be deterred from le¬ 
gislating upon It, lest you may bring about 
evils, no man knows of what nature, and 
may shake our establishnicnU, no man 
knows in what manner. 

If I were asked liow'tlic decision of this 
question can endanger the tranquillity of 
^e empire, or shake our establishments, 1 j 
would answer—not by agreeing to con¬ 
cession, but by withholding ccAicession ; 
by irritating tlie feelings, by insulting the 
pride, and by calumniating tlm character 
of four or five millions of ourTellow sub¬ 
jects ; and thus uniting them against our 
intolerant principles and oppressive insti¬ 
tutions. If, on the other hand, 1 were 
asked wliat were the means>of coniirming 
our religious institutions and perpetuating 
gur establishments, I woulu reply, by 
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adopting n measure whidi would demon- 
vtiute I lie I'berulity of our principles, by 
admiiting to an equal pnrticipation of 
Liul privileges those who dinerlrom ns ou 
leligums giGuilds. Whatevei our opinions 
may be lespecting tlie doctimes of the 
Ciitliolics, how difFerenf soever they may 
be to our own, it is our pait to show tlic 
supeiim* character of* our constitution and 
our icligioii, and nothing c.'gi tend more 
eirectually to do this tlitin to piove the fa¬ 
cility uitli which wc aie prepaivd to admit 
into ii pai licipalioii of the advantages of 
the one-those i’lom whom we essentially 
diiler ri!> to tin* doctrines of the otlier. 

Nothing, my lords, can stuaiglheii our 
cmpiii' more than a cordial iw^wfrriTTffTon- 
ci'iiation with Ireland, Molhing can morc^ 
tend to our disadvantage tliun the hehet- 
diatue can stop wl’.ere wc arc; . nd that, 
\»itli()iit cuiice‘'>ion, we can arrest the 
giov\iiig eviK in that country. Those 
evils, piodiu ed at fiist by intoleiancc, arc 
strengthened and aggiavated, and will be 
pcipeUiati'fl Jby an obstinate adherence to 
illiberal resti ictioin;. 'J’ho noble eail lias 
spoken of the danger of farther relaxation 
of these ii'stiictions, hut he has not speti- 
licd wlienccthls danger can arise: and for 
my part, my lords, I do not believe it ever 
can arise at all. If danger is the neces¬ 
sary consequence of concession, the con- 
ce.^sions which have *ilready been made 
have placed us in a situation of as great 
danger as could be produced by tlie ad¬ 
mission to fmkher privileges. All that is 
dangerous has bum already granted. In 
the iirmy, if there any disposition on 
the part of the Catholic:* • to rebel against 
the constitution, or to overthrow the esta- 
blishment, they have already acquired the 
means of manifesting it; they may hold 
commissions below that of a general offi¬ 
cer ; and it is obvious tliat a colonel must 
enjoy much more influence over the minds 
of tl )(2 soldiers of liis regiment, than a ge¬ 
neral officer, wlio is less immediately con¬ 
nected with them. They may also be go¬ 
vernors of fortresses and castles; and as 
sucU, would have greater means, in the 
event of military operations, of facilitating 
the designs of the enemy than a general in 
the held. The same observation is appli¬ 
cable to the navy; but I will not trouble 
yoifcr lordships by a detail of the various 
departments of service, in order to point 
out the admissions and the exclusions; and 
the impfolicy of the latter in conjunction 
with the former. The'^bar likewise is open 
to the talents of the Catholics (although 
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ilie bench docs not offer lliem its honours), 
^incl I need hardly remark to your lord¬ 
ships that in a country deprived of its Ic- 
gijjlatuio the influence of tlie bitr is pro- 
portiootdly increased. 1'his has long been 
fhc case in Scotland, and will soon be the 
case in li eland. 

Witli respect to the legislature, my 
lords, 1 confess that I cannot help consi¬ 
dering the dfinger anticipated from the ael- 
niission into parliament of a few (’atholic 
nohlLMiicn and gentlemen as altogether vi¬ 
sionary . l-nduuhtedly as the noble secrc- 
tiiiy hail said, such ah incorporation will ' 
no longer allow it’to he called an cxclii- 
Protestant parliament. Ihjt to ap- 
^prehend danger fioin such a source-giv¬ 
ing to the ground of that apprehension ine 
fullest extent to wdiieh tlic most wild ima¬ 
gination ran carry it—to suppose that the 
small imniher of C'atholics^that must of nc- 
ccssify he admitted ecmld overcome the 
great mujoiity o(‘ Protestants—is, in my j 
opiniuii a most needless and chimerical j 
fear. Put a inoie distant find indistinct 
danger w^^till is a])preljendcd by tlu* noble j 
secietary, who asks “if tlie piesent gne- , 
vance hi’ieinoved will the ('alhohcs bo sa- ; 
tislied, will they nuike no faither demands, 
will there not remain lliat, m their opmion 
still gicalLi* gi ii'vanci' ol a large (’athohe 
population and a Protestant establish¬ 
ment?*’ In rctuTn, I a^k ihe.noble call, il* 
tlic ('atliolics aic dis|)osed to proceed to 
tliclengtii which hcalludes, without olitain- 
ing any intermediate privdit'gcs will they be 
pievented }»y theirref).^al? Will the dis- 
I'ontciit occ.isionc/l i5y an ulterior want be 
lessened by a tocring of present oppression ? 
Will initalion be allayed by increasing its 
causes—or ilie inclination to do mischief 
dinmiished b} multiplying its excitements ? 
The Cathol ICS will not become less at¬ 
tached to the state hy sharing its benefits, 
or less disposed to overturn its institutions 
by being excluded from them. In fact, the 
Catbolics arc as prone at present os they 
ever will be to ask for a distribution of the 
church funds and endowments in Ireland, 
ivith the additionally irritating con*»idcra- 
tion that they are wantonly, iliiberaUy, and 
ungenerously excluded from civil privi¬ 
leges which they have an undoubted right 
to enjoy ; parliament ought therefore to 
remove this ralditional iirjiation, andftliow 
the Catholics that Protestants can»bc libe¬ 
ral ill concession while they arc firm in 
the maintenance of their own rights ; and 
tiius demonstrate that the existence of a 
Protestant church is perfectly consistent 
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With the communication of civil privileges 
to those who are of a different religfouS 
communion. Let the evil be first remove'll 
for which there is no necessity; and h 
firmer position can afterwards betaken on 
indisputable ground. 

This, my lords, inay be considered a 
sufficient reply to the noble earl’s appre- 
licnsion. But I wull go further. 1 coin 
tend, that by concession, wc shall not only 
give the C itholics no advantage in their 
ulterior objects, but wc shall dcpiive them 
of the wish to make any effort for the 
attainment of those objects, and interest 
them in the maintenance of the Protestant 
establishment. One of the greatest secu- 
litics for that establishment will be, the 
incorporation of the leading (’atholics in 
the great assemblies of the nation. I know 
no man so presumptuous as to attempt 
to answer the noble secretary's ques¬ 
tion, Will things icst here?” directly 
in the affirmative. This will very much 
depend oij^the legislature. I cannot tell 
to what decision ihe prudence and wisdom 
of parliament may lead ; but this I wfll 
not hesitate to say,—tliat I know no mea¬ 
sure wliicli can produce sucli beneficial 
cllcct*? as concession; nothing wdiieh cart 
so ciTtainly promote pulilic traiupn’llily; 
nothing that can so Mucly guard against 
I danger ; ifothing that can more cfieclually 
I counteract a long tram of impidiey and 
I misgovernuicnt. What is repicseiitcd as 
dangiTuu^ by the noble earl, is in niy mind 
the only means ofsal’cty. If tliere be one 
mea^nic calculated above all others, to re¬ 
establish harmony m the empire, it is thui 
whicli the noble cail characUn/.es as 
I fraught with hazard to the iMUslitiiiton.— 

I iMy liM'ds, this is no new opinion of mine, 
j I have long entertained it; and every tiling 
j that I see and hear, only serves to iinprosj 
I it more deeply on my mind, and to make 
me feci its truth with the greater force.— 
It is now about fojty year> since w’c began 
to rclax^that intolerant and odious sy>lL:u 
of commercial, political, and reli^iiuis re¬ 
striction, which so Ion disgraced tlie le¬ 
gislature. 

And licre, my lords, 1 must observe, 
that there never was a gro^'Ser misrcpie- 
sentation,^than to identity that inloK ratic 
and persecuting system witli the lievolu¬ 
tion. History Can boast of fmv gicater 
men than William the .3rd,—-few' to whom 
human nature is under gu Jter obligations 
—few more disposed to support ficedom, 
more wise in their plans, more successful 
in ihejr undertakings. But if there wan 
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one supercminent quality in that super- 
eminent character, it was, that he was the 
first statesman in Europe, wlio entertained 
the principles of universal toleration. The 
whole lenour of his measures was iliicctcd 
by that liberal sentiment. It manifested 
itself in the wliole course of his life and 
government. Ills example was admiied, 
end his opinions wcic dilfused throughout 
Euiope; and I do indeed reckon it hard 
to asciibe the ori‘;in of one of the most 
bigotted, one of tlie most intolerant, and 
one of the nu>st peisecuting systems tliat 
ever disgraced any countiy, to one of the 
most liberal and enlightened pi iiu es ol* Jus 
own, or of any otliei J'he fact is, 

iny loids, that although at the Kevolution 
the l^iotestant religion was undoubtedly 
cstahlislied, although the constitution was 
declaicd to he csseiUrally Protestant, yet 
both oiir rchgioii and our constitution, 
weie founded on the film basis of tolera¬ 
tion and libeily. Intohianee followed.— 
And the ojipoiRiits of (’atholic concession 
it is, wh') III.ike an obstinate lesistanec to 
ejioiy ar bunging h.ieic the j)olicy 

ol tlu- LtMinTiy, to what it was at the reso¬ 
lution, ain-ii ithg^ous tolciatioii was unit¬ 
ed w itii ei V il fi et (loin. 

iMy lords, I beloie observed that it «is 
now' about foity year^ sinec the legislature 
began to remove tlie (iKsabilifli s under 
which the (.atliolics ol lieland l.ibouicd. 
Since that period much has been done. I 
cannot suosciibe to tire ceiisuic which has 
been bestowed cm the last of those (Conces¬ 
sional, in 'llu; piuiciple of that 

measure w'Us a sincLie disiie to do all that 
the state and condition of the country at 
that peiioil, all that the jirejudiccs of the 
})eo[)]c, all that ihe opinions and disposi¬ 
tion of the Jiisli I’arliiinient, allowed 
towards the completion of the great work. 
My lord-, it will ho a source of gratifica¬ 
tion and jinde, at the close of my political 
life, to look back on the share which I had 
in that, the greatest stifdc that ever was 
made at one efl'orf, towards accoin^ihsliirig 
what I kncvv indeed that measure alone 
could not ac(’oinpli'-li, but what 1 felt it 
w'as eminently caleulatcd to accortiplish— 
a filial and complete toleiation. 'riierc is 
one circumstance fn the history of the Ca¬ 
tholic concessions, uliich deseivcs to be 
particularly coiiMdered. * Fiom the first 
conce-jsion in 1777 down to 17-S2, and 
thence to 179:^, they have all been made 
under circumstances of greater or less po¬ 
litical difficulty. And though no one will 
Buy that it woa an unwise or unfit policy, 
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when we were entangled with a civil war 
in Aniciica, or when we were menacorl 
witli a foreign wai w ith Fiance, to endea¬ 
vour by conciliation and union, to 
siiengtlien our icsouiccs at home, yet it 
nuiy liavc been suspected—most unjustly 
1 readily admit—tiiat timse concessions 
were not the result of legislative wisdom, 
not the olispiing of justice and liberality, 
not the consequences of an enlarged and 
compieliensive policy, embracing the ge¬ 
neral wellare of tlie whuJe empire, but a 
benefit c xtoited fiom us under the iiiilu- 
once of/ajipi ehension and danger. As 
sinister'motive* aie easdy found for every 
thing, this observation has by some bgcn 
consideicd applicable to evef^" ptTiod, at 
wPieli the (piestion of C.atholic emancipa- ' 
tiyn has hitherto been agitated But we* 
have at length, my lords, arrived lo a con¬ 
dition in winch**this objection loses its 
force. We have now leacbed a state of 
security and peace, when it cannot l)e in¬ 
sinuated, that wduUever boon wo may 
grant is extoil* d from our feai. \V c can 
be liberal and tolerant, without exposing 
ourselves to the suspicion that we arc so 
fioin a sense of dangei. fn ailiving at this 
situation of seeiint), wx* have hci‘n emi¬ 
nently assisted by the peo[)le of lieland. 
I’hcy have contributed iai/^cly !lu‘ii le- 
soinces, they have slien lIilii blood, they 
have willilield notlnng iKon our ii^^si^-tanee 
111 tunes ol great pciil and cxc'rtion. il 
we now giant concession it will appear ti) 
proceed, not iVc-'u a iear ol dangei, but 
I'lOin a stionger j^URiplc—tin' opeuui'-u 
of affofJtion, and I niifj-.' ven add, tik iniki 
once /if gratitude. \\c‘have now', my 
lord*, the enviable oppoitiiuity ol eoHYinc- 
ing the Catholics of frelaml, that oui dis¬ 
position to alleviate tlieir grn vanccs, does 
not merely lise with our difiicultivs, and 
sink with the return ol' our secuiity. It is 
happy that we can now confei a tavmur 
'withoi^t any mi*t<iko as to our motives. L 
cannot but rcgaid it a blessed opportunity, 
whicli the current of human events has 
placed will n our reach, of imparting a 
great and pennunent benefit to ihoso who 
cannot niis-apprehend our intentions-- 
upon those who must know that what we 
do is done, first, because it is our duty, 
secondly, because it is our interest, and 
lastly^ because the feelings of every good 
heart tgll us that this is the proper time 
for (liscardinjj evciy petty jealousy, for 
obliterating the remcn^brance of former 
injuries, for allaying all c^isting cliscon- 
tcMits, and for consummating cordial con- 
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i illation. We may now prove to Ireland, 
mat we consider the interests of both 
coiintiH’s to ho inseparably Iilendcd tof^c- 
ther, and that, alioidv united to her by 
.Tco^rapliK'al po'^ition, and by a emiimon 
grovelnineiit, ue to bn still more 

elosely attached hy tlie^aciv-d and indis- 
.‘•oluble hoiuh' of alleetion, and by tb.c Iree 
and unreserved connminication of etjiial 
iawa and rijurfi piiv.le^o^* 

Lari Balhiii.'f lose and Paid : — 

1 am at a los^j, inv lords, to roneeive 
why we sl'n)ii]d into a committ(*i‘ on 
this suhji'Ct witlioiit haviiu^, in the l\st in- 
.e.mce, .ettlcd eeii.fin piincples on which 
we ail* to pMM‘ee.1. What adv'mlai'cscan 
he del ived I. onl a di'cussion in a committee* 
A Inch rannut equally be ol)tained fiom a 
iiebalein ihe House? My objection to l[i!> 
presenr tiMiiion, as on former occasions, i^ 
Miat MO ^peeilic iiv\asines ifre ])roposed I)y 
he snp[)wrreis ot the C'aiholic (‘laims. 
Hwv Mieielv ask tor a committi e, in order 
to tiy vvhelher this system nr that >ystom. 
'hay not be adopted u itli * bcncht. If 
\onr JouUliips' should a^ree to the mo- 
iion, what will be the consequence.’^ 
comniiitce will be reluctant to Pejta- 
.ate willihol dom^ somethin;;; because, 
alien e'.ne. tations arc so powi'idblly c\- 
» ted, a not plea mt nholly to disap- 
nviin*’ llh'/si, and ihev will tlioieforc he in 
ot bein;; ',hamed int«) a coneiir- 
■ MU e hj'li sjMiii juopos'tloii, Vi hicli, ifdi*'- 
iiielly dcvciibid liehue-band. they w’ould 
.ol he^itale to ri'jeet. i;ood 

in aihc from '^uh a yirocceding. 

Mv loidv. 1 will • at 5^0 at len;;tli into 
.ill tin topu.’i which iiiusl nccessarilV be 
■mhiiRcd in the c nwuh ration of the pie- 
ajit que-Lion. d’liey have so ficnuenlly 
hei n diMU'‘Sed, tiiat it w'ould bo (juite un- 
'lecc'^sary to do so. Wirii rej^ard to the 
Wto, iio\u‘ver, [ will observe that it was 
' iigiri'iliy proposed by the siipportcis of 
•lie (^iiliolic claims. M hy ^ Ihufue^s- 
^loiiahly because there was some danger to 
bi* .''ppivbemlr'd from winch the Veto was 
ju'oleer tin* Ih'otestant infi‘n\st. The 
veto honi'ver has since been withdrawn 
!.y those who proposed it; but in doing so, 
rliey liavc not stated that, in their opinion, 
the dangers uliicli originally icquircd the 
V eto ai(' (liimnishcd. Now, domestic no¬ 
mination is the projioscd security. I5ut 
uduit reason is there to believe thbt this 
will not be as suddenly and as capriciously 
withdrawn as the olVicr? 

An ftilnsion, tny lords, has been made 
to Scotland, which, it is said, has been 
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permitted to enjoy its CJ^tabllshment while 
a similar favour has been denied to Ire¬ 
land. Ihit, independent!}' of the conside-, 
ration that tliat privilege w’as secured to 
Scotland by one of the articles of the 
union, 1 will say that a similar concession 
cannot he made to Ireland, because the 
religion of the great majority of the inha¬ 
bitants of Ireland is C’atliolic. It is im- . 
posiiblc to deal with that icligion in the 
same manm i as we may deal wiili any sect 
of Ibotcstant dLsscntci'c;. The Catholic 
riligion is in its naluic liosdlc to the doc¬ 
trines and piacliccsoftlic icfonncd church 
—that church which i: the keystone that 
hinds llie arch ef our Piotcstaut institu¬ 
tion^, and gives to tliem the whole of their 
solidity and strLiigth. Admitting, how¬ 
ever, that there \mis rr>i!nug in the Roman 
(’atholic religion to prevent the legisla¬ 
ture fioin tieating it dilli rtntly from the 
.sects of dRscnlci^s fiom the cliuicii of 
Lnghind, it has been a.-kecl whether it is 
not fit and proper to grant tlic Catholics 
ceitain concession''', and thereby put an 
end to that bi-nd of union vvhicli now dis- 
tlnguI^IIcs them, in hostility to the Pro¬ 
testants ? Rut, my lord^, it the Catholics 
entertain ulterior designs, injuriou.s to the 
salcty of tlio stale, and of the Protestant 
e.sfahlishmcuit, the lionJ of un.on will still 
exist, and the lAhlition of power which it is 
piopo'-cd to give will hut render it more 
loimulablc. If fiirthei eoncoMon could 
salely bp made, and if it woio likely to eslu- 
bbshhii] monyamUiaiujuillity ,l,lorone,my 
lords, would not oppose it , but the expe- 
iience ol former coucessiuns docs not war¬ 
rant such a prc.sinnption, nor am I willing 
to endanger the saikt} <d ihc constitution 
fo distant and doulilful aiKautage. 

noble friend has asked, if wc can 
stand u'lieie we arc. 'io tins I answer, 
yes. I think 1 can stand, because 1 have 
*tood ; and I do not clioosc lo go from the 
.spot vvlicrc I can axd do stand, until you 
can piov(#to me that the spot to w hich you 
recommend me to move is quite as good as 
that which you ask me to leave. Rut I 
confess tiiat I think, if my noble Inentl 
could prove that we cannot stand where 
wc arc, lie would prove too much. If the 
concessioii^f to the Catholics aie .so dove¬ 
tailed into one anplhcr, that llicy must go 
together—that we must eitlu r lejieal the 
part or go on further, I again a.'^k when 
and where are we to stop? ^^e must 
proceed upon a principle of wide and un¬ 
limited toleration indeed. Are your lord- 
ships prepared to place the Catholics of 
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itcbnd on a belter /boting than the Pio- 
fi’j-tant'Jissenters in this country? Aic 
you willing—l!a\e^oii made your minds 
up to the repeal ot'^thc test acts ! With- 
out going that length all the rest will 
amount to little or nothing. If you are 
not disposed to do all this, my lords, allow 
me to recommend to you to pause before 
you move at all. These are the grounds 
on which I feel it my duty to resist tlic 
present application, f am not prepared, 
by my vole this night, to give notice to 
quit my probcnt tenement, until 1 am sure 
of having another House over my* head. 
I am not prepared, and t trust few of your 
lordships aie piepared, for this fundamen¬ 
tal change , lest it should shake the foun¬ 
dations of the establishment in church and 
state. I am disposed to look with grati¬ 
tude to the Keformation. T do not mean 
to the bloody and licentious icigii in which 
that blessing originated, but to the mild 
and solid virtues of the succeeding nio- 
laarch, and to the ellbrts of ili©sc erudite 
and distm^uislied men uho were pat io¬ 
nized by him, and wlio, JiapjiiJ) for these i 
highly-f.ivouied lealms, placed our cliurch j 
on a rock, from \\hicli 1 hope in God it : 
may never be displaced. | 

Earl lose and said:— ' 

3fy lord*;—Completely aniiVipated as I 
have been in every thing \4*iich I can wish 
to express on the prc'.ent subject, cx- ; 
liausted as it Ini's liecn h\ my noble friends 
and the noble cail opposite, 1 I’uel that ' 
some apology necessary to }our lord- 
ships for tioubhng you \Mih any supcrliu- . 
ous observ.itions, and \et 1 Icel thetlean- ; 
not re( oncile m\self to give silent vote • 
on till ■» g! eat and aniiiit’tiin; ipustion, m I 
suppmt or winch J ha\t ;d\\a}s ehciished . 
the utmost interest and zonl. I'lie^e oli- I 
servations, however, shall ho hut few ; j 
merely to scive as a rcc(/rd of in\ lainest- j 
ness in a cjjise', lestnig, in iii\ opinion, nn»j 
the principles, not on4y of the '■oundust ! 
justice, but also of the souiin^e-t po- \ 
licy. My lorih; the omisbiou of some | 
things in this night's debate has given me j 
eonsidcrahh* ^atisficlion. VourtloicMnps j 
have not lo-mght been weaned out with t 
a recapitulation of the objcclionahle tenets [ 
of the Catholic leligion. \Vt have not ' 
heard that monstrous cli^irgt* urged against j 
the Catholics that tlicir doctriuts exempt | 
ihem from the obligation of keeping faith 
with heretics. This, together with other 
assn I ions rnrmstrous, which on other , 
occasions formed so considerable a portion I 
of the objections against granting the Ca- | 
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I tholics the privileges and iniminn'lica for 
which tlic}' sock, we have been saved the 
pain of hearing, 

I>ut though 1 have not again heard those 
often-repeated calumnies, which 1 hope 
aie now for ever consigned to merited obli¬ 
vion, 1 have felt much astonishment and 
pain at the course of argument which has 
been pursued by the noble carl opposite, 
and by a right reverend preTaic v\ ho pre¬ 
ceded Iiiin in the debate. It Jias, for tlio 
first time, been asserted by that noble earl 
and that light reveiend prelate, that the 
JVoteswiit religion cannot exust in tins 
country as an cstahlislnnont, if v\e admit 
a complete toleration of tlic Catholic faith. 
\yhat! is it at this period orgeneral infor¬ 
mation and general *-'\asoning habits thaj 
a British House of Beers is t<) sanction the 
monstrous idea that the Prutesiiu.^ religion 
i is not such a religion as may vvitii safely 
grant to the Cahliolic body that participa¬ 
tion of power which a Catholic govtrn- 
ment has thought it expedient to grant to 
a Protestant body under similar cii cumstan- 
ces I whatl shall we listen with any degree 
of patience to the allegation that although 
a Catliolic stale may grant complete tok ra¬ 
tion—nay, more, an equality of lights and 
piivileges to the Protestant, we cannot, 
from thenatuic of our religion, act with ns 
much generosity to the v'alhohc ’ It is re¬ 
lated of thc« gic.it duke of Guise, in the 
time of llie religious ili'^putes in pianee, 
under the reign of the eiuelle''t enemy of 
the reformed ch-’U(’h, that wIumi his assas¬ 
sin was brought Iji^oiehim, he adLlnsScd 
him in lliese words: -..Maik imw ilic ilif- 
feroifce between your religum .md mine, — 
vour's inculcate." assassination .is adiitj', 
mine teaelu s me to forgive..V ^culi- 
meut m Itself so noble, that one cil our 
nio.st celebrated dumiatii [loels has adopt¬ 
ed i% and intioduced U into the tr.igcdy 
of Tamerlane * 

I^nw, lc.iiJi til.,' dill* f n< f lwi\l ti,y 

failli and mine 

Thu (• bids III* i‘ lift Ihy d.i 'r l«> niy 

ilirn.it, 

Miriffaii nri;i\f‘ llic wron", and l)id llu 

liv 

Sucli, my lords, J have been accustom¬ 
ed to think, IS the language whicli the 
follpwers of the Protestant leligion are en¬ 
titled to Jiold towards the moie bigotted 
adberefits of the Catholic faith; but if the 
o|)inioni of the noble earl and tlie right 
reverend prelate are twell-foimdcd, I am 
mistaken, and the reformed church of 
England is as intolerant and pcrsccutm^ 
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Ki Its spirit as the church of Jtoine ever 
was. 

'fhe noble earl who last addressed y6nr 
lordships asked you, why you would go 
into a committee before any specific mea¬ 
sure had been proposed ? To this 1 answer, 
that it is the usage ofjiarliament to go into 
a coramiltcc on all matters of high im¬ 
portance, on the general allegation of 
great grievances which require great re¬ 
medies. Surely there is no man who docs 
not think that the exclusion under which 
the Catholics labour is to them a great 
grievance. Jn my judgment, not pne of 
your lordships cai» conscientious!^ vote 
against my noble friend's motion, who is 
not prepared to declare that there is no¬ 
thing in the present state of the penal lav^ 
^anecting Ireland which requires altera¬ 
tion, Is it necessary to recapitulate those 
enactments, which must iver be consi¬ 
dered, while they remain in it, tlic dis¬ 
grace of our statute book } A right reve¬ 
rend prelate, indeed, has said that he, 
forsooth, is quite satisfied that the C^atho- 
lics shall enjoy merely those privileges 
which have already been allowed them. ] 
Hut I, my loids, can never be satisfied 
while any individual in a free country re¬ 
mains cut olf from his right—capacity of 
civil power. This should ho open to all j 
subjects of the aim, indiscriminately ; j 
any exciU^ion Ironi it, if not justified by 
some imperious state necessity, if not de¬ 
manded by some positive danger, is un- 1 
just, is incconcilahlc with^ /ny principles j 
of equity. What is the ;,.iiswer to this ar- j 
ginnent? Tliat the / aiistitulion of this 
country b(‘ing cusentially Protestant, no 
concession can be granted to the Catholics 
w’itliout subverting the fabric. My loids, 
tins is not the way in which I have read tlie 
constitution. Sure I am that tlie great 
monarcli under whom the laws on which 
M> inijch stress is now laid w ere introduced, 
and who has been so justly panegyii/xd 
by my m^lile friend, was disposed to the 
gieatcst toleration ; and that if he did not 
curry hi^j principles into full cftect and 
piacticeit was not his fault, but was at- 
tnbutabJe to the spirit of the times, and 
to the slate necessity of opposing a family, 
struggling for the Crown. That danger 
bus ceased, and the laws referring to it 
should cease also.—What has been ad¬ 
duced from Mr. Locke, as autliorjty for 
Uie continuance of the cKclusionof Catho¬ 
lics from I he full benefit oflhe constitu- 
lion is no longer applicable. The great 
point of oliject^on witli Mr. Locke^ was, 
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that as the Catholics were, by their reli¬ 
gious tenets, bound in allegiance to, and 
closely connected with the family of the 
Stuarts, who were contending for tho 
throne, they could not be considered sta¬ 
ble or firm adhcients to a Protestant mo¬ 
narch or a Protestant government. I'his 
bugbear no longer cxids; and in this 
point of view, there is no reason to sus- 
)ect that a Catliolic is not a true and 
iegc subject to the family now on the 
throne. No danger now remains that is 
not too indistinct to be named or deiined. 
At least none has been stated. I beg par¬ 
don of tlic noble carl opjiosite. He has 
stated one danger,4)ut it is of a nature some¬ 
what uusiib^'tantial; although he earnestly 
called your lordships attention to it. This 
danger, which so powerfully excites the 
apprehension of the noble earl is that if 
the Catholics shall be admitted into a full 
participation of all the privileges of th 9 
J^ritlsh constitution, the parliament of this 
country can no longer be called exclusive¬ 
ly a Proteltanl parliament. The noble 
carlfoicsoes the greatest peril from thf¥ 
loss of that distinctive appellation. Is par¬ 
liament now, in fact, exclusively Protes¬ 
tant ? Arc not many of the Protestant 
mombers returned by ('ntholic constitu¬ 
ents ; and must they not be considered as 
sifting in life House of Commons to repre¬ 
sent Catholic interests? Really, my lords, 
this is the first time that 1 have heard the 
name of a thing prized beyond the sub¬ 
stance. • T ha\c heard and known that the 
forms of a fi ce government sometimes sur- 
vivc ^^hcn the substance is gone; bull 
liavc never heard that when tne liberties 
of a country have sunk under a military 
despotism, tliose wJto have thus fallen into 
the lowest and last stage of national 
degradation, resulting from the loss of 
rights, influence, and authority of which 
they had once reason to be proud, ought 
To consider it a source of consolation, in 
the midst ofllicir distressing recollections, 
that thc}^.still retain the names, forms, and 
symbols of that liberty and happiness 
wliich they originally possessed. The 
mere nanfe, my lords, is but an insult, 
when the reality is no more. Yet tho 
noble earl argues in this manner: helhfnks 
that thougl! the parliament would be sub¬ 
stantially the sanfe—substantially Protes¬ 
tant, yet that great danger is to bo appre* 
bended if two or three Catliolic represen¬ 
tatives should be admitted into the other 
House, and two or three Catholic peen 
restored to their hereditary scats in this 
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jlloiisc, which weio filled by their ances¬ 
tors witli such gloiy to tlieniselveb and to 
their country. 

And what is the danger of admitting 
these individualb to the enjoyment ofthc'ir 
ancient rights? Why, that the name ol an 
excIuMvely Ihotestant parliament will he 
done away, and with llie name, according 
to the argument of the nohle carl, that 
the securities of tlie Froti-stant cbtahlisli* 
men t will go likewiMj' Snu ly ncvei did 
the wit of man de\ibe a danger more 
tile and imaginary ilim tins' What' 
after the conce^^sions made to tlie Qitholic 
community m 1777? 177^,acd 17J^I{, could 
your )ords»!iips c\peel that thia ground of 
objection to the motion would he taken 
up by the inihlc call ? After wc lia\e gone 
so far in removing the disabilities of t)ic 
Uoman Catliolics, 1 cannot conceive 
either the justice or the policy of stopping 
where we arc. My lords, lam satisfied 
that the established religion of this coun¬ 
try is the best udigion m tlie woild as 
Sucll I wisli it to b-i supported by the most j 
efficacious means. These means consLst, 
in my idea, in JiheraJity to the piofcssor.s I 
of other religious tenets. A departure , 
from this principle iu Ireland is the more 
inexcusable; as the great majority of iln* 
inhabitants of that country aie not of the 
established redigion, llow^ d?ic*s it come 
to pass that the noble lords opposite appear 
no less alarmed at the present application 
when securities are offered to tliein for the 
church and state than they were at tlie 
§amc proposal when no such securities 
were offered? If, as the noble cail has 
said, it be still necessary to keep tlic Ca¬ 
tholics out of certain high oih'ces in the , 
StatC; why has not the noble eail proposed . 
some other concession ? Why has ho not ! 
projfosed an exemption fi om tithes ? No 
—liotliiiig like liberality must it scorns 
take place;—no relaxation of the rein ;— 
like a proscribed cast the Catholics are 
to be compelled to labour for others in 
whose privileges they have no participa¬ 
tion ; besides which they have the burtlien 
of their own clergy tlirown upon themselves 
alone. If there are inevitable grievances, 
ic would at least become his majesty’s go¬ 
vernment to remedy those which may be 
avoided. Tiie only tenable ground of ex¬ 
clusion was that which* might have been 
maintained before the first partial conces- 
siojis iu 1777 and 177S. Rut, some of the 
offices so earnestly sought for by the Ca¬ 
tholics having then been granted them, 
only more strongly excites their discon- 
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tent and resentment at the withholding 
of the renianuler. For instance, in the 
a*riiv, wlmt can bo more absurd than to 
admit a Roman Catholic to the rank of 
colonel, but restiiet him Irom ever becom¬ 
ing a general; althougli, in many case^, 
Irorn the nec( saily of the service, we give 
him the command and authority of u ge 
neral ? ibis 1 behove uctiially occurred in 
the field of W^iterloo, and Irom the acci* 
dents of war it must peipctually happen. 
I will Jiipposc that at Waterloo, where it 
j is impossible forme not to fee), mconnnoi 
witli nyistof my gratcfulcoiiniiymeM, that 
the Catholic amjily cootidnued Iiis talents 
and Ins blood to our tiiuniph in that fierv 
j tiial, all the superior ulliceis had fallen, 

, abd that a Catholic colonel, who inighi. 

I 1 ‘hance to he ih^. '•i‘»liest, on the iVui 
, assumed ihc command, vould ^.uch an as- 
* sumption haveilj^'en eon a breycli 

of duty euher by hn, royal higln‘e.>si the 
comnuindcr in chief, oi liv loidships, 
or hy the nation at large ? 

This sliowf. one of tiio idisonluic'- con¬ 
nected witli the pusent Wall 

rcispect to the |)iotL’',.>ion ol tlic la;/, the 
system of cxclu-ion c. ciju.illy imjMditic 
and dangerous, 'Flio Foumii f'.itludit' 
lawyer, wiiatcvei may be lu^ o' 

'learning, is not only pi c( hidt. d h om sit- 
tmg on tlie Iicnuli, hut is nol c.cii atJmis- 
j silile to the Mtuatioii of kiu;:’^ eoon^el. 

, The effect of this is that we lu'ludilv give 
! him a ictaining iec against the C'lown 
, and we llirow his iiaiuK l!u; OKaus ol. 

I making the discontents of tlie peojile nu'^t 
I formidable to govL'Vj(,uicnt. t n such a 
, sysLtfm, my lords, it is Vtiipo^sinlL to ust 
77]e band or aim is furnished uidi I'fibc 
tive vigour while the body lemams p.ira^ 
lyzed. Thus are the wouisof an aceuiatc* 
judge of human nature fulhlled— 

“■ Nulli uimos cwo." 

This makes the limitulious and rcstriC’ 
tionL oil that jiatient and exemplary das'* 
of his majesty’s subjects the mute distress¬ 
ing. 

1 feel, my lords, tliat at tliLs late hour 
f arn t^’espassing too long on your lord- 
ships atteP.tioa, but 1 am anxious to ex 
plain the reasons on which I ground my 
vote. The noble earl who last addressed 
your lordships says, that it we agree to my 
noble friend’s motion, we must aks.) repeal 
the tcJt laws. Be it so. So far am L 
from thinking that any evil vvoiild arise 
from the repeal of those laws, that I am 
persuaded their repeal would be materi- 
ally beneficial to tnc country. Can it be 
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impolitic to repeal the test laws wlien the 
dissenters of oil classes Imvc so nobly sus¬ 
tained the British t'lnpire at the most cri¬ 
tical and trying rnoincnt of its fate ? It 
would be to impose a stiprma which they do 
not deserve. Unquestionably, it will be 
also extremely beneficial to admit tliat 
most respectable body, the English Catho¬ 
lics, to a full participation in every civil, 
naval, and%nihtaiy privilege. If the ex¬ 
pediency of the restrictions on the Critlio- 
lies in this country he grounded on the 
spiritual allegiance of the Catholic clergy 
to the pope, tint is npplicabhi to tlio 
French clergy; for the French clergy ac¬ 
knowledge apiiitual allcgianci* to the 
pope. l»ut, has it ever appeun'd in^tlie 
* history of France, tliat the French peo|)Ic 
and the Ficnch church have not support'd 
their own independence, and the autliorily 
of their kings, against all external influ¬ 
ence whatever? lias their spiritual adhe¬ 
rence to the pope ever prevented the 
French clergy from adhering to their go¬ 
vernment in civil matters, V hen oj)pose(l 
to him ? Unless therefore it can be pioved 
that theic e\!^L^ some extraordinary dif¬ 
ference in the docliines of the prolc'^sors 
of the ( athedic religion in the tv\’o coun¬ 
tries, I Miv that tins affords a powcM'fiil 
argument i'oi tin' dc-Niied conci'SsuMj, 

W'ltli le^pect to the ileclararion pnh- 
lisbccl liv ilu* arc'hbisliop o# Mecljlin, at 
Brussels, 1 my lords, to be permitted 

to niah( a few (ib^ervations; fii&t, it is to 
he ri*meinh‘_re(l, lh.it by .'Mieatyronclndod 
in this country, and s gned bv the rnilish 
mini^tl•^, our co*; t'nt vwis given to the 
union of the Netlieilands to flollaiul; as 
the me.ni'^ of strent^tlicning Holland. It 
is a [)rincij)Ie of* our fL'ligion to which 1 
am sire none of the right vcv, prelates 
oppoMto will ohjrct—th.at wc should do 
unto onr ncigliboms, as vve would they 
sliould do unto us." If therefore, we felt 
it our duty to add to the Fiolestaht go- 
veruiuent e.f Hollaiul, winch may correctly 
be termed the <5liong bulwark of the Pro¬ 
testant icliufion on the contincat, a pojru- 
latimi (d‘ i\ipists, as the inhabitants of the 
Netnerl.'iiu^ confessedly are; and if we 
C(msenl.‘d to the guarantee rieserihed in 
the (lei lar.iturn oi the archbishop ol ^Tech- 
Jin—nam^ lv, til It no alter\tion shou^^l be 
made in the church ostabiislnncnr in the 
Ncthcrl.mds; that equal proteefion and 
favour ijliould bo extended to cwiy sect, 
and that all paitie^»in flic stnti’ .should he 
rqually eligible to every place of trust, 
honour, and eraolumont,—if. as I h^^e ob- 
(VOL. X.WVI ^ 
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observed, all this was done with S View* tor 
strengthen our natur.al ally on the conti^ 
nent, shall I he told, rny lords, of th0 
policy, nay nei essity of excluding CathO'** 
lies in tliis country from those situation^ 
and privileges, the attainment of which 
the prayer of the petition on your idird^ 
ships table ? The treaty, uniting Hollftdd 
ami the Netherlands, was framed uport the. 
soundest principles of policy; and iVati 
sunclioiiod and approved by the Brftish 
government. There then is a Ilomaa 
(huholic state united to a Protf*stant state, 
audxill the individuals of both rendered 
eligible to every office whatever. If this 
praclici; was good witfi rc.<pcct to Holland 
—if It was safe with respect to Holland, 1 
am utterly unable to comprehend why a 
similar proceeding would not be good, 
would not be safe, in this country; I am« 
uttcrl}'^ unable to comprehend why the 
I Irish and the English Catholic may not 
I be hound more firmly to the interests of 
! the state? by granting them the long- 
I earned iheed of their patience and desetfs. 

I Many otlier observations I should have 
thought it my duty to make, but for the 
lateness of the hour at which I rose to ad- 
' (Iress your lordships. 1 am sensible that in 
' what I liavc stated I have added nothing 
' to tJio strength of the arguments which 
Iiave been so ably urged by my noble 
friends, and tiie noble earl opposite; but I 
have enjoyed tlie satisfaction of once more 
r.iising my voice in parliament aguinst the 
continuance of a system of restriaiona dis¬ 
creditable to llie nature of our govern¬ 
ment, to th(' character of our country, and 
to the doctrines of our religion—a system 
impolitic in piirK'iple, unjustifiable in 
practice, diminishing tlii^ real tranquiMity 
and welfare of the njiium, instead of adding 
to Its sccurilv and c«itiiblisliing its peace ; 
and pregnant with dangers which arc ag- 
> gravated Iiy the appalling ciiciimsstances of 
the calamitous pi'Noil at which the boon ft 
' solicited. 

• 'file Lioii r7/r.?2rt/Vy'said : 

; My LouN :—! ci nnot .agree w’ilh the 
. noble t'‘:*rl who has just down, tlr.t any 
I argument can bo dwea n fiom f!ic t Iiciirn- 
' «5tan('es nttcMulant on the reci nt union of 
! the \ctll^rl;ulds to Iljllaiid, in favour of 
the eniancipatic^T ol tlie C'^tholu's ut Ire- 
; land. In the tr'^nty to wfi.cli the noble 
earl has refci red, tlic general extension of 
civil privileges to the inhabit ints of the 
Netherlands, w^as allou (>1, becuu.se the go¬ 
vernment of that cniinf»y was Catholic.— 
The cljiim .5 nmv nut ^orth by theCatholic^i 
(I' T) 
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oflrcland, would, it'granted, nca;>xi].iv 
lead 10 the abrogation of all iliose gaains 
and .securities which leiulcr our ciuismcu- 
tion cfascntially a Jhotestant cnnjjte.wiio.i, 
ami such has been the antien^nii )\ . i tlie 
noble carl. I tlicrei'oic lne lu i* 

tion, being ctMUinced tha^ the coi-^s ihng 
of the Catholic claims would fie [nuduclivo 
of the ultimate subversion oi ml our esta¬ 
blish men ts. 

My louls, it is a fumiaii’i'nl: 1 prnici))l( 
of our constitulioti, that li-. i- ihe 

su|)rcjne head r.i tlic eluireii, rll.iwn’ 
the State. 1 wiJl pav- o\rr il.. t.niv; of 
Heriiy iSih, wlnm (!>.' vj.nemarv 

w.ns ileclated. 1 wjjl tiic tstalu.le 

of the 1st ut F]j/.}hi*tl), when u wiv. a* .in 
estahli.siied; anJft.ili on yom loul'hi])-. 
to rcinenibw ho^v di:5tiiu!lv llu^ pimciple 
pf tlie kind’s Mipiemaey va> i d at 

the Kovolution; and Imv/ mu V n 

was proclaimed that tlie j.'ov. t lu-i: ul a-u! 
constitution of tlii^ cuiMliy .i.e ‘ ^ ui* 
tially J^roiestunt. IMm h J^unl , 
the aignmeiit of tin'-, uj-hf ha^. j;. n 
foifTnled on the oninion-. d 

1 Will \Ciiti.iv to ."U}, tl'.'t no h 1(1 1(1 the 
woiJd was evtr iiime (hwidt'dlv tw 

the Catholic claims. ’Tij.it c lojaeni uiUt/ 
lias poMtively (h'cliiud, ih n .iC( onliji,^ i{; 
the liornidi cieid, iaiih i-> not lo he 
kept with he:Pti( s, dial the t' u'hidu s i> 
nonnci' all those who e.i.* uei oi Ihv*!! ('wn 
coinnmiiion heitMie-, .u: i tli.il I hey elaihi 
the powet ((ftAtonumm i i' i . m;;-, .ind 
tiicielore tliat lu* ila)iighi :'iv \ ^ u hi. n-it 
to be adtmtled mlo ]>ov\et .> th.v i..in 
thus delivered thLm.el\(‘- o\ei to I’ue lio 
ininivin ol’ a jou i-»n ]>i j 111 k. 1^1 leh utie 

tlic senJijiU'iili.-, o! , 1 .(m ' i , .-'u'i aldioo;'! 

I sliOiilii iie so.i'v ill eel il an ti) llie tiiii 
CM. at theojMiioii (;*’ lilt V .illioius of llic 

prcsDil tli.n 'm'i. in i he . d’ll (d‘ llit* 
Catiudu- id d.'\. \'t I miiMtii\, m 
COntiiiUoi' I'l the --tol. lUi nt oi a right 
r^jvcrenil picl.ite, vviimn*! bJndl ic- 

fipccl, toa'i l)\ 'Mi. !.o( Ke, tlje luhni^sioo (u 
Catljoiii- loestiv ci\il p:iM\ge hcivl 

to be highly ilanLU'iuu- 

1 hojK'1 may lie penidtiLd topemind 
your lordships that uo an' ikjw ilLbatiiig 
what wc shall do beluein i'loteiit.uits and i 
Catholics, under the ohlig nu;!* winch j 
we have come lo mamt.tiu ihe Prott -i. nt 
constitution of IMighmd. 1 he sicmiiy of 
this constitution has been p:ovitled (or by 
many laws, which app:.tO to me to b.- 
founded in true wisdom, dim \eiv hi t 
act ot king William’s leign, was an act 
re<iUiiing every person who came into [lar- 
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j li.uncut, to declare against transubstnntia- 
rmn. It was for the prevention of tbe 
I admission of CtUlmiics into parliament, 
tliat that act w as jias-cd. No man living 
can lead tbc bill of lights, witliout seeing 
that tlie civd and udigioiis ni'-titaition.d ol‘ 
til'* count I y wc-u- fiamed tvi Mipport each 
oilier, d’iu' Jill amble of that bill c\pie.ss- 
Jy .stales, iliat tbelate king James had cn- 
dea\o'arvii to sulivcit tliC IVoVrstant rcb- 
giou ; and tlmii*ftne, tint ( eitain pcuons 
bad sv.ut i'uv king William. For wliat-^ 
\'nl mc'iLly (o secure l/jeir civil liberties-» 
but to ju'/a.'ive flicii religion. Thesepci- 
soiis U“ud'‘jed I be ciowu'to king William, 
asaciovMi t(» be vwiin liy a laotcstanl, 

and a Pioli oidy. ami it v.us potu 
livcl) dt’ilaicd, (hit in taSi. t(ij Crown 
sbouid dk ,'()lv(' (ni ,» j' i pi.ile^sing the 
jloh.ou ( atboli,^ leligk lie should In* 

! coii-idcu'i as /(u dejid, .'tnd the 

, Cl*. -un ' ui i In* )d !e< oii llm bead ol 

i lln* in\r 'i o! e'l.mi/lei. . > if, Itisiitlci- 

, iv niipo -d)J. t.hat :n'.\ i m can .ead lb" 
Ibli Ol b’i«d)l , V. Ubnut IceiiJig that tin* 
unii I'.mud teleuUnni ol popuyis u.con- 
seJijjl with (lie pli^c■p!^■^ of llie Ibiti.di 
» ou liiuliun. \ a k >oiu* lonUijipsto read 
llie oalii ot siJ|n(im.cy, t'-labliibed at tlu' 
-nme tine* aiul yon wi i i ul it ibslinclly 
'a-'Citid in that o.nl» hi ^ no foreign 
, pinuo IS (o li ive .nu aui-v. t lion, civil or 
! I'lbgmiis, iibm iliii. I'lalm. '\gaiii, if 
I ' (»iu leiib a^ lend tb • oaili id a privy 
(OHOSlIIoI id hil'i it I.I-tbe 

.11 tbo.l|\. ktilb rvp; li ! t( lb ^iii.-licul, ci 
.dl lorcigu pieliiC.J .hiievci. 

I A to m\siji, ni} IovaIs, 1 Iia;e long ei',- 
1 teilain'.d .,i; (jpmiaii lOteFy iiKonsistent 
I with ibe .s^miinents of iiio e who ''Up[)oSL‘ 

I ibai onr con-lituLiou net d no leuuei Ijc 
I gn.'uiled i)} ibox* tests winch have 1 ilbciti) 

I ionned jU sLcuiity. I inii-.t say tliat ac- 
; cuidmg to my iea.-')n and appaLben‘>ion, 
^tbe jiropositioiis that vtair luiilsbipi have 
tins: night beaid go to tiie di-struction cfalt 
the iiecci^aary salcguauh of our e^labbsh- 
inent. (ly the constitution liis majesty 
joUVits tiu’ Crown in tbe event of bij lie- 
coming a Catholic. If Catholics ai e lo lie 
admitted to all the civil oiiices of the state, 

1 ask how, the king not hemg a Catholic, 
he can in many respects be conscientiously 
advisfd by popish ministers. My loids, 
siuh R change will render it necessary to 
alter the foim of tlic suminonacs to this 
House; o-i it is the duty of tliis ffou.'»coc¬ 
casionally to advise hi? majesty on tlic 
til rone. The ilouian Catholics who are 
uuiiiittcd iiiio parliament and into civil 
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power must undertakr to support that 
which it ij against their consricncc to siip- 
|)Oit! Ouranccstor^, my lords flu* time 
oftlic llcvoliition, made it their bu'unrs*'. 
effectually to secure the nation against the 
recurrence of[)opcry, and tlie constitution 
wliicli they bLnueathed to us it is our 
boLinden duty to transmit unimpaired to 
posterity. To the piinciple^ of a TieO go¬ 
vernment file piinciples ofTlie Homan C’a- 
tholic religion are deculcdly hostile. Ti e 
most cminenL writeis—Milton, LocLe, 
Temple, Somers have deelaied tliis. King 
William hiniselt' has iceordt l I'Jns Ins 
opinion. James the second \ras deprived 
oiTiis cro\\n because he atleinpted to in¬ 
troduce the (\u!n>lie religion into the sj»ife. 
Arc vu‘ to overturn all tli «t our ancestors 
Ikuc (lone on tin's subject ? What wilNho 
natJQji ''jy to micU a jirocccdiiig ? VVInt 
will tlu' Ihott slaiit paitVfthc piople say ? 
1 must take the lilicrty to oliNcrve lliut I 
cannot a( eept nr undei^taiul tin' txjihma- 
tio" ^^hiclJ It has hei'ii attempted to give 
of the natme ol‘the motion, it is not, in 
fact, vi'Iiat it prof(*si,cs to he, a nu re motion 
for a eommittee. i\Iy lords, it would be 
much the move candid propo‘Nifion to move 
at once for a bill for the euvincipation of 
the Catliolics fioin eveiy rivd di^'ilnlitv 
under thi y now I ibour. If tin* 

conunittee into v Inch w e are to go dois 
not end in '>iieh a lull it wiiJ not serve tlie 
purpose of lliose who ask lor it: and if it 
docs tiu n llie direct motion will ^'ivo -o 
mueh time and troulil:-. 1-ut. niv 1 iriU, 
as ill mv understanding ef the c^n:titutjon 
any such piopoMtion, dircet or iudiiect, 
imlitates ng.nU'st the (‘ivil ami rcli_i*ious h- 
bcT tic') 01 i!k state, and nginnvt e\ery se¬ 
em ity to till' rrolestant csiablishmcnt for 
wliicIi our am’'5t<)rs so gloriously strug¬ 
gled, J foci It a ino>r solemn duty to op- 
poFCthj noble loid’ws motion. 

'Ilk l»i hoi) of ?c//, in explanation, 
Said ;—'fhe learned lord called ifpon mo 
With an ail* of triumph, v.luc'n, considering 
that Ik* had obt.lined no victory, is rathei 
prcmatuie. It h very ca v to tuin to the 
index of a large folm ; uad thus, Mr. 
Hope SIP; s “'ft) calf h the col of science 
by the tad.’^ Wh'lli the a. I of a detached 
passage, unconnected with what ha-> gone 
before, or follows after, almost aii'^ thing 
may be proved from almost any book. 
Tlie (rarhni:piincif^e of Mr. laff'ke 'i Let¬ 
ters on ri-leiation is, that no man sliould 
suffer in In') civil*privileges, because ho is 
not a member ol’thccstablislied church; and 
bishop Iloadly expressly declares, that 

r 
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whci'cvcr thi- Catholics give satisfactory 
proof*’, of c;rj/ be shall fejoico 

to ar'iist in knocking off their chains- 

The [foier then divided upOi> lord ; 
noughmoic’s moium, when the nuittbcra'^ 
were: — 

(hmtvnt. -pveiH'nt. 6^^ - J 

Tioxi..36 

90 

Non-contents—present - - S4 . 
Hroxi-.. ^ 

— 142 
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Proxies. 


PUKES 
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Cm /«>n 

l>ndlry & Ward 
ShefTicld 
Pol hes 
Walsingham. 
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Wiuf licster 
■VVoiteslfi 
Duthaui 
(iJoiiccsln 
Hath and Wells 
Bristol 
CluchcshT, 


Minoriiif^ 
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Presen!. 


nu&ES 
Sussex 
Somerset 
GraAon 
Bedford. 
MAKorijssns 
Head hud 

Anglesey 

Ormond 

Cun^nghain. 

I '\RI s 

Essex 

Darliriouth 

Bristol 

Hairington 

'WArwick 

PlW.wilIiam 

IJfardwickc 

Barlmgton 

De-ltt'Warr 

GJosvetjor 

Porto scue 

Jlo.s»lyn 

Grey 

Ilurrovvby 
Mul grave 
Si. Geiniains 


Dainley 
Aberdeen 
C\iv} sfort 
Lauclcrdalc 
^ (';is'>ilis 

('liaileinont 

Donuiighmorc 

Olengdl. 

VI^eoCNTS 

Tonington 
Melville 
' ^t.JoJin 
Cldden. i 
1 ori)s 

Saye and Sole 

(ii.inlhan-^. 

TMonlford 

llolhiid 

Diuie 

roley 

Crant ley 

Itulkclcy 

Soineib 

Bli^> Lrooke 

Ok iiville 
Auckland 
Cjiwdur 
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Jalfbrd Lynedock. 

T)undas uisiiov 

Crewe Norwich, 

Proxies. 

PUKF.3 

Kent 

Devonshire 
Arg}ll 
Leinster. 

MARQUISSES 

Stafford 
Buckingham 
Dowiisnirc 
Wellesley 
Sligo/ 

Londonderry. 

LAKl s 

Derby 

^'owpcT 
Joisey 

• .ildegravc 
Thaiu‘1 
Allicniarlc 
Caei narvon 
Besliurough 

lIOt'Sp/oF COMMONS, 
P)i(lni/f 16. 

Saving Banks Bill.] On the motion 
for the recommittal of this bill, 

General Thornton was of opinion, that 
the bill should proceed no f.irther in the 
picsent session, but tliat in the next 
something in^ght be done. The dif¬ 
ference in the actual state of interest upon 
exchequer bilh, which was fixed by the 
present bill, amounted to lOv. and .5t/. per. 
cent, and must fall upon the public. He 
hoped the right lion, gentleman would ac¬ 
cede to the prayer of the pltitions against 
the bill, and consent to its being with¬ 
drawn for tlie present session. 

Mr, Hose said, the sense of the country 
was not against the bill. Petitions had 
been presented from three places only 
against it, Norwich, St. Paul’s Covent- 
gardcni and llcriford, nnd he believed 
the majoiity of llie petitioners were now 
satksficd upon the subject of the bill. 

Tlje bill was then recommitted. On 
the clat 1 C which obliges the trustees of 
these institutions to vest all monies re¬ 
ceived by them in the funds of (ircal Bii«» 
tain, some conversation arose. 

Sir C. Monck thought that the clause, 
if it |hisseJ into a law, .lyould put the 
guntlemei. who undcirtook the guidance 
of tliese ivstitution.s in a degrade condt^ 
tion, as tliey were thus clr^clared not trust-• 
woithy, but were compelled to vest the 
money in a manner marked out fipr thcm» 
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which might be less advantageous to those 
whose money they were entrusted with. 

Sir J, Nciopo7t approved of the clause 
on this very ground, as it took away re¬ 
sponsibility as to the disposal of the mo¬ 
ney, from the gentleman connected with 
saving banks. 

Mr. Preston and Mr. Dickinson object¬ 
ed to the clause, as it would tend to throw 
into the funds, money which might be 
lent on mortgage, to the relief of the agri¬ 
cultural interoht. The clause was finully 
agreed to. On the clause which allows 
persons who have money in sa\ing4janks 
to receive parish relTef, 

JMr. Hose obscived, that tills clause 
Ijad excited nioic discussion than any otiicf 
the hiJJ. Though many peisons con¬ 
nected with ihc saving banks were pcr-i 
suaded that it was essentjal to tlic pros¬ 
perity of the institutions, lie should not 
have liccn disposed to press it, if a decided 
opinion appeared against it. The objec¬ 
tions to It were much obviated by a limi¬ 
tation introduced, lorbidding paiish re¬ 
lief to lie given 0) anyjieison who had 
more ihau 30/. in one of these inslitutions. 

Mr. liratfcl ohjcciQil to the clause. Ihe 
object of saving banks, was to induce the 
people to look to other sources than the 
poor-rates; and if the poor man was sub¬ 
ject to lose his hard-earned savings, Iroin 
illness, he luul rather indiT^e him to 
apply to the rich for their charitable as¬ 
sistance, for thus a feeling of benevolence 
on the one hand, and giatitude on the 
other, would be kept up. 

I\lr. Bardmj thought, the parish funds 
would be so bep^ted by the introduction 
d saving barrfJs, that the protection af- 
rded fhose iiiblilutions would rather tend 
benefit those funds than to press on 
them. 

Mr. Iluskhson said, that in considering 
this question in the committee, it had 
been agreed that the effect of the jioor 
laws was, to give the improvident a right 
over the industry and property of others: 
the natural effect of this was, to increase 
dependence and mendicity; but while it 
was desirable to obviate the ill efflect of 
tlicsc lAws, it was necessary to entourage 
by f'very means a desire to do without 
their assistance. If the poor man thought 
that his small savings were to be swallowed 
up by tlic first fit of sickness, he wotild be 
entirely disheartened from saving* at all. 
The case might be*difterent if the poor 
laws- bad never exists; but after having 
given a bounty ort improvidence to 
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the amount of ten millions a 
general feeling of the poorer classes COtlld 
not at once be brought^ to relinquish all 
thoughts of the supports it had been ac-^ 
custoined to. In order to produce futur^i 
good effects, it was necessary to incjur a* 
present charge by way of encouragepqienff 
he was, therefore, in favour of the 
With respect to the charge thrown on tl|i^ 
parish by the rate of interest to be- |ii$*. 
cured to the contributors, no saving bank" 
could be instituted according to this bill - 
till two-thirds of the parish consented. 

iMr. •Philips objected to the clause, as 
likely to destroy cyery hope of exciting a 
.cpiiit of i.ndependenco. It would be less 
degrading than ever to receive parish re¬ 
lief, if Jt was once generally extended to 
and accepted by those who had property 
of their oi\n. Besides, the contributors 
to benefit societies hitherto had never been 
deterred from contributing by tlie fear 
that they should therefore lose all claim j|;0 
paribli relief^ that idea had rather stintat- 
latcd than slackened tlieir exertions. to^ 
save. 

jNfr. C. Grant jun. supported the 
In his opinion it would have a 
tendency to create a spirit of independence 
in flic breast of the poor man; and that 
was an objc^it of the greatest importance 
to the interests ^f the man himself, as well 
as to the country. 

Mr. Lockhart thought the clause could 
notpas^in its present state. As the law 
now stood, it was never imperative on the 
overseer to grant parish relief without &tl 
order fioni two justices. By the claufa 
before the House, it was made imperatii^^'^ 
in the case of persons having money in 
saving banks, unless two justices made an 
order to the contrary. He w'as not aware 
that justices were in the habit of making 
negative orders. 

• ^Ir. Siurges Bourne^ in reply to an ob¬ 
jection that this biM might interfere with 
othcr^ciicfit societies, said, that in other 
societies the sole object was relief in sickf 
ness and distress; in this it was the ac¬ 
cumulation of principal ; there could, 
therefore, be no interference. 

Mr, Preston was in favour of the clause, 
because thc'nieosure was not more for the 
encouragement of^he industrious than fof 
the reformation of the dissolute and 
thoughtless, with whom the motive 
held forth might operate. ^ , 

Mr. Western objected to the innoyatipja 
attempted to be introduced by .gfving 
parish relief,to persons not absolutdy in- 
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capable of suppbrting thcftiselves. The 
only ground of relief wa6 absolutely pau¬ 
perism. Suspicion would also be created 
by such a bounty on saving banks, that 
they were intended to relieve the rich 
from the support of the poor, and not to 
rescue the poor from distress. 

Mr. Brougham wished well to t]it‘ bill, 
but felt much difficulty with respect to the 
two clauses under consideration. 'I'lit* 
first, however, he would pass over; but 
his objection to the second was invincible. 
It was an application, or latlicr a misap¬ 
plication of the poor-rates, not to support 
the poor, but to give prcnilumM for cer¬ 
tain savings. The practical evil w as’, be 
admitted, small, [)ut the principle was in- 
adinibsibic. ^V1lcn a person had contii- 
buted for thice he was to be en¬ 

titled to a prcniiiim of Gs or and Cxf, 
according to tlie rate at wliich lie had con¬ 
tributed. He could not approve of such 
a mode of coaxing and cajoling persons 
into industiy and cconnuiy. « I>c\'>kIcs, it 
was in fact a j).c unnn upon provioiH con¬ 
duct, lather than an iiicitcincnt to future 
good cc -duct. 

Mr. fi^tlLnf^rcc approved of the clause 
before li'e Hon n. ]);it as to the clause 
giving he bad coaM'dcrable 

doubts. 

Loid v/as inclined on tlio whole 

to approve of the clause before t!ie IIou-ic. 
As property in man}^ sliajics might l)(3 
concealed fro.n tlie iv.crsccis* of the poor, 
and as moocy drpositcd in saving banks 
would be always known to them, it was 
not feir to lay persons thus depositing mo¬ 
ney under a disadvantage, .''s to the 
clau^'O giving [iremiuu’s out of llic paritli 
funds, lie 'i.-cild objoi't to it. 

1 Ir' clause hcluic liio Hnu^'c was ."givcd 
tc: winch, t!)o ihiu'C givuig p'c- 

inh' .ij to cv'ntiilmtors was rejected. ’I'Jie 
r 1. lai»?Ci wc) e d lo. *• 

C’lj.jm.v I'ji.L.'liO.i the 

irMion ior tlic H.n 4 tu to go into a com- 
luitlt e on th . bill, 

, Mr. objcciotl to the general 

p*'incin‘cf of ilio bill, on tlic ground that 
if u oil Id not ail over the gre^t end in¬ 
tended by it. It did not adequately pro¬ 
vide for the evil of Ocin-residence, and 
atill left the clergy at tlie mercy (>f the in- 
for.'ntrs. He took a view of the number 
of iica-rcsidents for a series ofycaifa, and 
I aid he was bappy to tiud tliat the cumber 
^■f Ui’idents liad materially increased 
vidiin the last year. He regretted that 
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the bill liad no clause to promote resi- 
deuce; but he must leave the remedy to 
abler hands: he could not say that he had 
any hope IVom the bill before the House 
as to the general piineiplc. 

Sir Wilham Scott defended tho bill, 
which ho thought preferable to the law 
enacted in 18013. That law was, no doubt, 
founded upon a proposition whicli be had 
tlie honour to submit to ilfij House, and 
which lie brought forwaid n^iilta geniens. 
Tie felt, however, that some measure was 
noeessaiy to enforce the residence of tho 
clergy; but I In* Jaw enneted was very ma¬ 
terially difrcicnt (roni that which he pro- 
jio^cd,—for having to contend with the 
41 km al on the one hand, and with tho 
ligid and the austere on the other, he Wi;s 
• jornjielled to aciL !'• to a law, full of such 
rcsliM tiorib a-s togno 4 ncourageiricnt to 
informers wlio liar.i&scd the clergy. Iwoiu 
sucli a system cvi-iy con-jidciate, candid 
man mu<t f<‘cJ the piopriety of icleasing 
tliat meritorious body, and that being one 
of tiio objects of tins bill, it h.id In^ ap¬ 
probation. .Anollui object of the bill 
being to angmerit tho power of the bi^liops, 
he felt it entitled to his support, becaiiiM 
the church cst.ibli^hmcnt of this country 
being an cpi'cupal religion, ouglit (»f 
course to be plactd under iIk control of 
the cpiseopac}^ Tor uho were more 
piopLM’ to enforce the residence of the 
i-leigy than the bishop.^, who wcie the 
best judges upon the subject, espeei dly in 
directing tlie cliange ofasjs'tein wi.ivh 
bad beiMi trdiialed for three cenl.n^-\^ ? 
As to pluralities, wIumi it nwOiu-'idiit .1 
that several Iniugs did Vot exceed n ''. i 
yca‘*, any indi..ciiinijiaio (d>yv*-‘LU }0 to tho 
could not bo t ()n^I^ 1 ent]y 

tained. 

TiOrd rAiiin’\ti<n objv'eted to tlio bid, 
lirct, because it piopo M J tt) confer U|nMi 
the bishops the power of enfo.ci..; t!m 
residence of the clergy, niiile tlio'^e 
bishops theinsclu;-? wore licqiK ally in)n- 
resident—v^hilc, indeed, one bi^liop in 
Wales never rcEided upon Ins dioi esc at 
all (die bishop of Llandaff); secondly, 
because the bishops being so often non¬ 
resident had no opporlimily of acrjuning 
ii competent knowledge of ihc qualiflca- 
tiotjs of the clergy; and thirdly, because 
the arbitrary power which this bill pro¬ 
posed *to create was but too likely to lead 
to great* illibcralit}'^ and injustice. 

A member stated, ‘that the reason for 
the non-rebidCncc of the Welch bkihop' al¬ 
luded to was, that he hud no palace on his 
diocec^e. 
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Tlic House resolved into tlio committee, 
nnd after a cowrsatiou hetwren Messris. 
IM. SuUon, C- W, Wynn, Pliillunoru, Ba- 
Vernon, l)aven|‘f)rl, \\'. Smith, 
1 ( 11(1 Palmci'^ton, lord .Milron, «.ir Ni- 
dudl, and eoh'Mi'l tlir House di¬ 

vided uinni tisc clviu^c lor nll()v\ing the 
cIcm;v to farm, 'riie numbers vvoic—I'or 
tlie "eiausc, !iS • : Majority,3. 

On the clause^'or allowing u clergyman to 
farm 50 iicies, witjjout any licence from 
llie biijlioj), afi amencbnLnt wasj moved lor 
i^ub>tituting JOO acivis, and tlic gallery was 
cioaivil lor a division ; but during the ex¬ 
clusion of si lungei.s,* tiu‘ blank »vas^lilled 
up u iih SO acies.’' 

d'he House then resumed. 

JIorSK OF COMMONS. 
j\I()iidai/f 31aij J 9. 

nAHF\s CoiieiTs SrsprxNiox" Act.] 
Sir JI. /r. IxuUcif in(|uirod (d’ the noble 
lonl oj)po*>ite, \vh(*lher his majesty^s go- 
vc'rnment had (‘ome to a d#ti*nnination 
upon what day tiu'y intended to su])init 
the piupositioii ibr a tin thei contimiancc' of 
tile act lor suspending the Habeas Cc'rpus ' 

I.oid ('(isffi’irftidt Miid, tliat on the liist 
or second diiy ol’tlie inec'ting of the House 
alter the adjournment, a (’oniniunieatiori 
would lie made to it I’lom (lie Crown, u[‘on 
\vhi('h he should feel it his duly to mo\c 
the revival of iheu'omniillee ufiich sat on 
the ibimer occasion. lie ^lioidd do so, be¬ 
cause he conceived that those gentlemen 
wlio liad gone into tlie ptevioiis ewamina- 
tion would be be^'t (juahlied to pursue an 
iiKjUiiv into wliat^'iad since passed in ithe 
countiv. 

Mr.; r/i / observed, tliat if tlte coun- 
insucli a dangerous state as to rc- 
(iuiic tlie iui rher suspension of tlic Habeas 
CorpuN, and if ministers were in pos.session 
of the facts whicli rendered that measure 
noccssai*}', it was most exitaordinary ftjiat 
any delay should occur in making the 
communication. He always thought it 
nU'S the duty of ministers to come forward 
immediately with their intelligence; but 
now they contented' themselves with giv¬ 
ing notice that they would frighten tlie 
House that day fortnight, and not before. 

Lord Casllcreagh replied, lliat as the 
present net would not expire till the fst 
of July, it would be desirable to li>ok at 
the state of the country down to ihs latest 
possible period, in t^dcr to guide their 
jutlgntenls in what future course it miglit 
be judged most expedient to adopt. He 
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had, hou ever, no hesitation in 
in the view winch his majesty’s 
took of the ijiicstion, the country coui<|, 
not be scented agaiivst danger without at 
icnewal ol iliat ineasure. At the sanao’ ■ 
time, he did not wi?>li to pledge ai^ 
vidtial ns to the canJiicL he should 
when the question came ioi waid. . ^ / 

JV'Jr. 'liCHiey said, it it was import^n^ iQ:* 
communicate at all the intelligence po^ 
sessed by his majesty*3 ministeis, he coul^'*' 
not understand why it should not be noW* 
communicated. If, however, the noblo 
lord w’ished to liave tlie advantage of any. 
chances that might arise in the interim, it 
was very well; hutf one thing was certain 
—something very terrible was to Ae 
brought forward on the 2nd of June- 

Lotteuy Bill.] On the order of the' 
day for the tliird reading ol’tliis bill, 

Mr. Lytlidtnn said, that none of the ob* 
jcctions to this bill had been rctnove<L 
It was so ba(l inits principle, and so objec¬ 
tionable in all its branches, that the House 
must I'ct'l nsliamcd of it, and consider them-* 
scivc's hound in honour to reject it. He 
would tlievefovc move that it be read a 
thiid time this> day six months. 

Mr. WiUwJoiCi' could not allow that 
ojipoitiinjty to pass uilliout bearing btS 
tCsSiiuKiny flgaipst the' InIJ. 'J’he bad 
pn.iciple and llic injiuious cilccts of lottery 
bills had been alwajs perceived and de¬ 
nounced by the wise and good. The avcr-» 
siou to tlieir enntinuancr liad of late mad© 
great pi ogress. I’lic higher classes repro¬ 
bated tliLin, .and the lownw weie beginning: 
to .sec tlicir ruinous tendency. They 
were not productive ofmucli benefit to th© 
state, and wet e most injurious to the morals 
and industry of the people. He, there- 
forex hoped the hon. genllciiiau who had 
sigiralized himself by his opposition to 
the^e measures, would soon lichnid hw 
wishes realized by |he abandonment* vit 
lottcr^^ as a source of revenue. 

Mr. .7. 7r. Waid agreed, that lottery 
bills were most injurious to morals, and at 
the same time v/crc not good financial 
measures; yet he thought itlie bill slioukl 
pas'? at this time, for this reason, because 
none of the, hon. geiUleinen on the other 
side had pointed out any other nude of 
raising the moncyVhieii the lottery sup- 
died [alaugh], lieutlcuien inhd^t . 

)ut he considered :i deficiency m the re- 
venue a great evil, and ikc deficic'ucy 
created by rejecting Mu< J)!!! wtmld be 
500,(XX)/. 
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Lord A* Hamilton said, he had been 
flillyconvinced of the insufficiency and in¬ 
jurious effects of such bills by the argu¬ 
ments of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last on a former occasion. Those argu¬ 
ments Vere forcible and unanswerable. 
They were that night to consider of a 
compensation to the Crown for sinecure 
offices. Why should not that compensa¬ 
tion embrace the lottery bill ? Surely it 
was more essentially necessary to protect 
the morals of the people than to give a 
compensation to the Crown for sinecure 
places. 

Mr. Grenfell affirmed, that as a source 
of revenue the lottery rfever produced one 
half the sum annually mentioned by the 
hon. member. 

^r. Tienieif that as the right hon. 
gentleman had already made so largo an 
issue of exchequer bills, he did nut sec 
any real inconvenience that would result 
from raising the proposed sum by an ex¬ 
tension of that system. , 

The House divided on the motion, 
^'hat the bill be now read a third time: 
Ayes, 73; Noes 48. 
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Wilberlorccf Wni. 
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1 LI.T LTIS. 

Bennett, hOn. G. II. 
Lyltcllou^ hon. W. 


- Mr. Grenfell adverted to the clause in 
the lottery bill, by whii^h the bank direc¬ 
tors were entitled to a remuneration for 
the management of the money paid by the 
lottery contractors, J le observed, that af¬ 
ter repeated and ineffectual efforts to ob¬ 
tain the attention of government to the 
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nature of the public dealings with the bank, 
he was now compelled to take that sub¬ 
ject up piecemeal, and to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of exposing its prodigality. When 
this subject was before the House on a 
former evening, the amount paid to the 
bank for managing the lottery money was 
stated to be 1,000/., he now found that it 
amounted to 3,000/. That .sum might be 
considered trilling, compared with the 
many enormous sums taken by tlic bank 
from the public ; but small ad it compara¬ 
tively was, it was still a striking link in the 
chain of bank rapacity and ministerial pro¬ 
fusion He thought the present a proper 
opportunity of expunging the clause from 
the bill by which that remuneration was 
granted, and concluded with a motion tu 
that effect. ^ 

The Chancellor tf the Exchequer as¬ 
sured the hon.*mcmber that if lie could 
propose during the next scsbiou, a more 
economical mode of managing the lottery 
than the manner at present puisued, he 
would attend to the suggestion. In that 
advanced stage of the bill, it was too late 
for any experiment. 

The motion was negatived. On the 
question as to the title of the bill, 

Mr. Lyttelton moved as an amendment, 
that the words of the statute of king Wil¬ 
liam should be prefixed, viz. “ that tliis 
was a hill to enable the lords commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury to laisc sums of 
money, by setting up certain mischievous 
games called lotteries, against the coninioi\ 
good, trade, and commerce ofthekini:- 
dom.” 

Sir,/. Nctvporl obsertud, that it wristl:c 
principle of our ancestors ffs'^ to allow re¬ 
venue to stand in the way of puiMii, .norals. 
The reverse was the practice ot tlie pu- 
sent day; for in the estimation of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the morals of 
the people went for noiliing, when revenue 
was,the object. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer snid, 
the act of king William adverted only to 
private lottciies. 

Mr, /?. Moreland contended, that the 
words of the statute were private lotteries 
and all others. It w’cnt farther: it de¬ 
clared them to be common and public nuis¬ 
ances. That was the law even at the 
present hour, although it was evaded by 
these Limiiul licences. Indeed, ns the law 
now stood, all persons in any w-ay con¬ 
cerned in planning nnd executing lotte¬ 
ries were declared to be common rogues. 
Mr. Brougham thought the chancellor 
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of the exchequer should introduce a clause others had perfonaed in a long lapse of 
exempting contractors and others from years. He denied that the influence of 
the penalties of the act mentioned. Ex- the Crown had increased to any undue or 
periments, dangerous to lottery contract alarming extent. Favouritism had n^C 
tors and speculators, might he tried under placed Nelson in the command of a fleet, ' 
the statute of William, which was still in or conferred on lord Wcllmgton the con- 
force. If the preamble taken from the duct of our army. In this instancy they 
statute would not suit, he suggested that were about to ask the Crown to give its 
it should bcintituled an act to raise mo- assent to a bill, which condemned the 
ney jto his wjesty, by encouraging vice exercise of its free will and discretion, Jn 
and immoranty among the lower orders.” granting rewards during all time past., 
The original preamble was agreed to, lie thought, with the great statesman 
and the bill passed. whom ho before alluded to, that if, in 

compliment to popular clamour, they 
Justices fn Eiuib Abolition "Bill.] did away all incentive to honourable ain- 
On the motion for the second reading of bition, no man knew what infinite mis- 
this bill, chief they might inflict on the country 

• Mr. Ihsxvr/l expressed his unu illingnoBs through all ages. As he was one of those 
^o stiip the Crown of the means of reward- who wished public services to be properly 
iiig public services. That public sef- rewarded, and as he desired to see public 
vices ought to be rcw'ardt^, was the opi- men, at the dose of their political life, 
nion of the finance committee. There honoured wdth some mark of the gratitude 
might be a diflerence of opinion on the of tlieir country, he could not, and he 
manner in which tliose rewards should be would iiot,j;ive his support to any one of 
conferred, but in the propnoly of granting these bills. 

them, none could be entertained. Weak Lord Milton wished onl}’’ to say a fev 
as lie was hiniscll, hi^ ideas on this subject 'vords on a measure which he thought 
were suppoitcd by tlic autlnirity of that would have met with no opposition; and 
great champion of rctrcuchmenr, Mr. he w'ould not have said any thing at all, 
Burke. When lie brought forwaid his lu^l he not been induced to animadvert on 
bill in he did not look to those some parts of the lion, gentleman’s speech, 

sweeping measures which vveie now con- ITeliad qunited Mr. I3uike*s speech on the 
templatcd. lie would go farther back, to civil list; but* he had totally misappre- 
the year 17S0. In Ins speech, delivered hended him. If he (lord M.) had any 
at that time, which was on record, so far fault to find with the committee, it was 
from condemning those oflices, as injurious becauso they had not viewed the whole 
to the public, he consideicd it a matter of subject so comprehensively as Mr. Burke, 
vital impDitance to retain them ; and oh- but had taken scraps and shreds of his 
seived, that it wms right tlic ('rown should principles. The hun. gentleman had said, 
have llio incp*.^ of rewarding public ser- that Mr. Bmke was against the abolition 
vices, i” ^ >ray which even Its o\\ n eapf ice t»f sinecures, and quoted a part of his 
not afterwards reenll. Tliose, lie sj^iecli that seemed to countenance that 
said, who retired from the bustle of iniblic idja; but had he read the whole, he would 
life, should be put beyond a precarious h;>];e seen that Mr. Burke, in advising the 
reliance on political friends; and, above alienation of the Crown lands, contemp- 
all, beyond the operation of the incon- iated the abolition of this very office of the 
stancy of princely favour. The eomniit- justices in eyre, as* one of the beneficial 
tee had discovered but four classes of in- con^u^ccs of that measure. “Thus,*' 
dividuals, containing Iwciity-one persons, said he, “would tall the justiceship io 
who were entitled to be rewarded ibv tlieir eyre,” Mr. Burke thus not only re¬ 
services, by the sovereign. lie decidedly commjgnckdtheabolition of these sinecures, 
objected to the conclusion to which the but the rApnoval of the very foundation on 
committee had come, in thus contracting which th^ rested. The hon. gentleman 
the power of the Crown in one of its most bad said, that the proposed system of 
grateful departments. The critcrioi^ of abolition would niake inroads on the coo* 
service was now the length of time^during stitution, but these sinecures, were nO 
which office had been enjoyed. But, parts of the constitution. As efficient of- 
looking to the history of the countVy, indi- nces, they were parts of our government 
viduals might be fodhd, who had done more formerly; as sinecures, they were now 
real public service in a sliort period, than none. He was os little disposed to yield 
(VOL. XXXVI.) Y) . 
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to the clamour of which the lion, gentle- 
loan had spoken ns any man, but it was 
not clamour only that was «gnin«t sinc- 
cines! all tlie middling ranks of society, 
and even the highest order of tiie public out 
of doois, had expressed a decided opinion 
against (hem; and (xod forbid that h 
sliould oppose the universal and decided 
sense of tlie country ! 

The bill was read a second time. 

Civil Sniivicrs Comckx'^atidn llii t . ] 
On the motion for the second reading i»l 
this bill, 

Sir Robot llvion declared it to he his 
intention to gi\o this nica^ure all the op¬ 
position in his |)n\ver. He was not desir¬ 
ous of singling out this particular bill, but 
was willing (o consider it as only pait ol 
one enlire proceeding, Mhicli ho could view 
in no Ollier light than a gioss, t«!ilioiigh hi’ 
hoped a vain attempt to deluiic the juib- 
lic. The lepofts of the hnanco cominit- 
tee prol’c'^sed hut little, and dnl not pt i- 
forin wluU the\ jjiol’c'-^ed. ^nev had ile- 
^chiied tliat theie neie oHicc> vJiidi ic- 
c(uirt‘d regulation, hut, uith couiliypo- 
ht'Cnes^, t^le^ Iclt it to the Ircnsui) to de¬ 
termine to what extent and in what man¬ 
ner. He doubted not the treasury 
would act the) liod done in regulating 
the Jiouseliold nnd the civil l;st; iIkU i*, 
that they would add new appointments, 
and enlarge former salaries. It was with 
lechngb of pain he disagreed with some of 
liis hon. fiiendb upon paiticulaLV points 
connected with thi}> subject, hut he could 
SCO no reason why an ahu^e winch had 
existed ten ycar.s, should he allowed to 
continue tw'cnty more. Our ancestors 
had frequently rcvci:.scd the improvident 
grants of the Ciown, and never did the 
circumstances of the country so im[d*ri- 
ously require the observance of a sinjdar 
conduct on the part of pailianient. When 
the question was, to rob the people of thoaj 
rights winch constitulcd their most yulua- 
blc possession, llie delay of a few dr.-^s w'as 
considered to be too much; but when the 
question was to take away pensions from 
those who rendered no service# anil were 
entitled to no reward, the IJoUjC was told 
that they must wait till thcgia its expired 
which was not till those cxjiired who en¬ 
joyed them. As if ev^m these lardy bc- 
m/its were envied, tlie present scheme oi’ 
compensation was devised, a scheme which 
described do natural bounds, and wliicli 
would, lhcrefor«i,probably be curried much 
farther than its letter allowed. To lutn it 


seemed as if a conspiracy had been formed 
to induce the people to petition for the 
continuance of sinecures, as the lesser of 
the two evils. The bill was altogether 
founded upon a fallacy. For tlie fir.^t 
time in the history of the* country, he 
found the piiriciple avowed, that places of 
liigh political pow'cr were a fit object of 
pecuniaiy Bpeeulation. Hei was aware 
that tfllerships of the cxchcqe*^'*’ pthcr 
appointments, had been conleried on emi¬ 
nent ehai.ictcrs and great lavv-olficcis, as 
tlie icwurd of great nnd lalioiioiis ser¬ 
vices, but lie had understood, that they 
now 16 ceived pen>ions.'»as a more proper 
mode ol rouuineiation. He never had 
heard it said in that House, that sinecures 
were the great source of the public griev¬ 
ances ; nor d-1 he believe that it had ev(\ 
luen as'^erlt'd, ex 'nt by an ephemeral 
oiatoi in Pnlae.v^yaid, a ^reat favouicr of 
till' design'^ of his inajestv s ministers, but 
of whom we imn lic.ud very httlc. Hc 
icgK ti'd in Ill’ll that the comrnillec should 
have lent itself to ihi* vvi'.hes of those mi- 
iiisftTN, iiecauM* what those wi>hcs were 
might he discovered at a single glance 
ovei their conduct during the last and 
present sessions. I'liey began the former 
session by a promise of economy from the 
throne, a promise that was at once an 
insult on the illustiioiis person exercising 
the functions of sovereignty, and a moc¬ 
kery of tlxo distresses of the country. 
V\ hiht these honied words still dwelt upon 
their cars, they proceeded to raise the sa¬ 
laries of odices, the labours of which were 
diminished, and at a moment when the 
value of money was augmented. They 
jiroposcd no retrenchmenf^heniselvcs, and 
icsibted whatever proceeded I’-am others; 
nor was it till those members who wcii, 
customed to support iliem, much to their 
honour, compelled them to attend to eco¬ 
nomy, that tlioy showed any disposition to 
appoint a finance conimitlce. lie had 
thofight that the committee, when at lengtl 
foimed, would have directed its attention, 
in the fii’bt jihice, to the expenditure of the 
civil list, it was from this point that the 
example of retrcnclmient was expected to 
proceed. There, where all were looking 
however, for reduction, an additional debt 
of ‘Jf)(),()()()/, liiid been contracted. He 
kry^w that an equal amount of arrears had 
been jicforc provided for, not under the 
sanction of parliament, but fiom those 
equivobul funds, the droits of the Admi¬ 
ralty, the fruits of ntitional injustice, and 
the prey of royal piracy. The public had 
§ 
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expected some sacrifice of that vain parade 
and pageantry, wliicli confcri ed norcal com¬ 
fort on the piincc, and which great princes 
detested and despised. TJiis was a pro¬ 
ceeding, however, which an administration 
that subsisted by corruption could not he 
expected to recommend. He could see 
nothing in die military reductions which 
savoured olf substantial retrenchment, sr 
long as oiirycacc e.stahiishment oxceedei 
every forni/r one in the most pi osperou 
periods. WluMi he belield us retaining 
colonies from our allies, the Dutch, wim li 
we did m>tuant,^and uhith .-((jijiied a 
large force to defend tlieni, he learcil the 
real object \va^ tlic maintcn.inee o( hOine- 
* thing like a military go\ eminent .it hon^e, 
•in order to suppoit the system of la\.ition, 
and keep down the diseontenl winch ft 
genciatcd. He wouhl prefer throwing all 
the bills out together to the passing tliat 
which was imniediaLely under cousideia- 
tion. 

The gallery was cleaied a divihion, 
and strangers were excluded. (>n our 
rc-adnii&sioii we found the ilehate proceed¬ 
ing, and 

Mr. IWoiiiihfim in yu^'^se^sion of the 
Honsi’. He considered that ajiplie.ition 
ought to be ii>adc to parliament, to enable 
the C'row'll to nriki* piovi>i()n foi public 
SCI vices, as each case shoulil arise, and be 
examined on its own peculiai*tueunictan- 
< cs. He ohji'Clcd to the present ]'’an, 
because it was systematic and piospi’ct.ve, 
investing the (Town with an annuity ol’ 
about l‘J,0(X)/. in addition to the pcn^'inn 
list of the country. It Iiad been well said, 
tliat this was ♦iie first time in whicfi tlie 
*’ea was ce liodicd into an act of pailia- 
Chat politics were a trade. He cn- 
jated Ills hon, fiionds, before tiuy gave 
their appiobiUion to this measure, to go 
with him into a scrutiny of if. The pre¬ 
tence on wdiicli it was Ibunded was 
doubtedly plausible: it was, that a {ftiwcr 
should be reserved to tlie Crowui of rcwai d- 
ing effective services, now tliat a laigc 
share of its former irdluencc was to be 
taken away. He denied, however, as a 
proposition of fact, that tins iiiHucncc 
would be so diminished as not to leave the 
Crow'n possessed of ample means of le- 
warding meritorious exertions. Jhe 
amount of the pension list in IHOO^a year 
when the 4^ per cent, fund fell extremely 
short, was ^20,000/. Upon that Hsi wt le 
to be found tlie nanlts of persons wlu> Jiad 
rendered no service ; persons who belong-! 
ed to families not more distinguiblicd for j 


their antiquity and rank, than for their 
wealth and splendour, and whose only title 
to their pensions, he presumed, was their 
invariable support of the ministers of the 
Crown, whoever those ministers might be. 
As long as one sucli considerable pension 
remained, so long there would exist a fund 
applicable to the reward of meritorious 
fi('rvlci‘. The present bill ought to be en¬ 
titled a bill to enable the Crown to conti-' 
nue tin* misapplication of Uimk which the 
f. imstitiition had vested for public purposes, 
not foi the indulgence of its private 
bountj^ gratitude, or chaiity. It was 
monstrous, in life present state of the 
I'oiuitrv, that such an object sliould be 
contemplated. He saw on the opposite 
lienchcs some hon. members wdio enjoyed 
pensions of SCO/, or 1/200/. a year, which 
lie regarded as nothing moic than the fair 
romuiu'iation of ibcir otKci.il labours; but 
tins onl\ served to prove (liat ibi this pur¬ 
pose the Urown was nlready in possession 
of :uli'(|(Mto*funf1s. It w\as not enough to 
show ih'U some patronage had been takei* 
awav; it should bo proved tliat enough 
had not heeii left for the due reward of 
illirient ^enici*. 'I'he old grounds on 
wlpeh these sjiu'eiircs weredefended, were, 
lh.it they iviue necessary to the splendour 
of the fo its weight in the coun¬ 

try, and its inifucnce in both Houses. It 
. wass'.iid also, that there was something in 
their anlHjuity that made them dear to 
some people: but it bad of late bi'cn dis- 
co'cied that they had anoilier merit, 
which was that of constituting an U'sefiil 
pi nvision fora certain cluS'S of men of great 
talents, liut of small priv.ate fortunes. Tin's 
w^as just as unfoiinthM as any of the other 
of justification, and inii^t appear so, 
if could not be dcn.ed that they never 
lia^ i;ecn so applied, lie would show' this 
b^n'eferiing sepaiatcly to a few of them; 
.vnd he would begin w.ill the wardensliip 
of tl|g (h'nqiic Poifs^, and govcrnnisluj) of 
Dovc.V’jtstle, bccaui^e this cmie ncaiest 
to the desciiption in tiie use wliicli h.ul 
been made otTt. At the commencement 
jofthepicjcnt reign, it was held by (lu 
duke of Aorset, and tlien liy the earl of 
Hnldeine^. 'J'o liini succeeded lord 
Noitb, al art carh'^ pmiod of his political 
career, Mr. Ihtt, atul tiu' rail of lavLMjiool. 
With resjicct to the oilicos of llic chief 
justices in eyre, be should he happy to 
meet his lion, friend, the cliarrman ot the 
committee, on tins point. 1 he first of 
^ those very poor and Inimlile adventurers 
was, as in the case of Dover Castle, tlie 
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head of the Dorset family. Why, then, 
lie w'ould ask, were such persons to be 
compensated ? Was it on the principle that 
they had relinquished a lucrative profes¬ 
sion ? This was impossible, because a peer 
could not go into a lucrative profession. 
Of the ()0 persons who had held the chief 
justiceships in eyre there were only live 
commoners, of whom only two were known 
to recent times, Mr. (jicnville and Mr. 
Villiers. Not one single individual had 
held those offices who could reasonably 
apply to the Crown for any compensation 
on the principle of being poor individuals. 
Of the louls justices general there had 
been :k‘3, and onl} three that had not been 
persons of great rank. Tlie offices of lord 
registrar and the keeper of the great seal 
oi' Scotland had also, since the union, been 
held by wealthy peers, except pci haps in 
one instance. After this statement, then, 
he would Ubk the House, whether they 
were prepared to say that the argument of 
compensation hy the Crown vfas founded 
ip good faith, or would bear to be exa¬ 
mined 'J ho Crown had the means of re¬ 
warding effective services fioin tlic pension- 
Jist; and they might salely take away all 
those sinecures without preventing poor 
persons fiom becoming statesmen, except 
iij one or two instances, in’ two or three 
centuries. He requested the House to 
obseive what a gicat proportion of those 
offices had been held by wealthy persons 
since the American war*. 'I'he argument 
that men should be paid for public services 
was of very recent date; and he would 
i-k. \hy ■ bhoulf laid down tliat 
laLcsmen must look for compensation 
fioin tlio Crown, wh.ofl they remembered 
ihc, iSomiijersC"', the Ciodolphins, arid .^l j 
r»:.t class of illiL^trious statesmen who Itul 
devoted themselves to the service of th|’ir 
l oiinti'Y? V/Iiat new light had come over 
this age^ that wo were to take men into the 
[>ay of goviininient, nihrely with a vic.v to 
reward them on their retircmont^'irrfii of¬ 
fice ? kVIien chancellors were remune¬ 
rated, the cuii was very different. The 
man who was [uomoted to thal elevated ' 
station liad been a baink'.ter ; airfi wiicn he I 
ivent to the bar, he v»( nt to it foipto earthly 
[iUrpose but to advance ins ffirtune, Ju‘:t 
as a merchant or a lr€i#^,csinan goes into 
I]is counting-house or behind his desk. 
He was, theiefore, to be treated na a pro- 
Ussionnl man to the end; and when he 
retired, we should give him half-pay, in ' 
tlic same manner as we rewarded the man 
who had served in the fieliL This was the 


principle that was applied to the discharge 
of clerks in office, and he sincerely wished 
that they had more. He objected, however, 
to considering men ih the higher situations 
of life as mere traders in office. Had a 
statesman no higher view? Was his con¬ 
duct influenced by no better motive than 
the prospect of n pension on retirement? 
He could not, he would not lelieve, that 
any man sinccucly desirous of serving his 
country, or of preserving the high repu¬ 
tation which his talents might gain, could 
be actuated by principles of so low and 
SOI (lid d iKiluic. lliit^ supposing for a 
moment, that men got into parliament, or 
even into oflice, wnh such interested irio- 
tivics, was if decorous iu that House to tell, 
it to the wor’^1 ^ Was it politic in tliem to 
pt'oclnim it to tiu country by act of par¬ 
liament, in the ^black k^ter of a statute^ 
that men enteuMl into parliament as a 
trade? that they took a brief with a re¬ 
taining fee, and then retired into their 
original pcnufi) Wcie these the princi¬ 
ples upon winch the illustrious statesmen 
of former tunes had acted ? Was this the 
way iu which England had attained lier 
pre-cniincnce over every other country ? 
No ; it was by having a race of high- 
minded, .sound-principled men, who stated 
tlieir opinions in parliament because they 
wore their opinions ; who w ere uol picking 
j up nell on (yvery occasion that pioscnted 
itself, but who did that which tluiir con¬ 
sciences and their piinciplcs directed them 
do. Tbit he denied the argiiinenl of 
compensation upon another ground. He 
said, than there lurked in this argument 
ncitlur inure nor le.s thaV.a gross fraud. 
W fiat could be more shockiuj, iK mischie¬ 
vous, or delu'iive, than the ai-gunieViv. 
public men w ere to be trt'ated as if they 
w'cre traders in politics ? 'fo declare that 
wc must give the Orown the power of 
compensation in such cjses, was a fraud 
on the constitution and on the pcople,~ 
Unt the principle of this comptnuition 
bill was not tliat which it pretended to be¬ 
lt did not ^'all forth persona into the public 
service. It did not enable men in inferior 
circumstances to engage in politics. It 
did not secure to them a compensation for 
so doing. He admitted that it did draw 
fortJi one class of public men. Ibit who 
were t^iey ? Was the state served only by 
men in othce ? Did no man serve the coun¬ 
try but'him who had been six years in 
ofKcc ? Did the man who gave uji his days 
and nights to his attendance in that 
House, and to the studies necessary to 
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make that attendance valuable, confer no If done—if the patronage of the Crown 
beneiic on the community ? Tlacsc indeed must be strengthened for such an object, 
served their country—ilie others served at least let the object be called by 
themselves. He saw surrounding him its plain name—let its real jcliaracter be 
]>orsons who had toiled long and hard in exhibited—let it at once bo stated to be 
the discharge of their duty to the country ; to enable poor men to serve the Crown, 
who had on many occasions rendered it In his opinion oHicc was not a 3!tuation 
the most essential service; but who, in the for a poor man ; who might more eflhctu* 
whole of their political lives, bad not been ally serve his country by continuing in bis 
above elevewur twelve months in office, original and proper sphere, and performing 
Was he to/e told on that account that I tlic humble duties which belonged to it. 
their labours had not been eminently bene- Tiie aim uf a statesman should be of a 
Hcial to the public? Was it to be csta- more exalted cliaracter; although Lite 
bJished as a princinlc that he only was a gentlemen opposite did not seem capable 
public seivaiit who held an office? The of forming a conception of a man devoting 
great business of government in tin's coun- himself to public*life, without the hope of 
^try was carried on not behind desks and in lucre, they could not conceive the possi- 
ptbinets only, but in the great councii*of bdity of making the business of the 3tate 
the nation. There had been many instaq- any thing but a matter of trade and gain 
ces in our history—even during those to the individuals transacting it. The horn 
periwds of the adininistratTon of sir Robert and learned gentleman concluded by re- 
M'alpolo, of lord North, of Mr. Titt, at capitulating his objections to the biU. 
which their power was the most uncon- They were, first, that the Crown already 
trolleil—\iiien the cotnsc taken by the | possessed s 4 ifficient means of compensating 
great machine of the slate \?as not wholly public service; secondly, that the pro* 
the result of the force impressed upon it posed addition to those means would only 
by the government, but partook largely of lead to their misapplication ; thirdly, that 
tlie coiintencting impulse of their oppo- under the pretence of encouraging indivi- 
nentF. Many bad measures had been duals to devote themselves to the public 
adopted notwithstanding that opposition, s^'vice, tlie bill merely tended to draw 
hut many worse had been altogether pro- such men frorp their lespcctive avocations 
vented, riie efl’ect which the eftbits of in life as \#cre«(lesirous of becoming office- 
tliosc individuals uho were pot in office, bcarcis; and lastly, that it was the first 
Iiad in modifying the measures proposed time of proclaiming to England by ac’t of 
by those who were in office, no one could parliament, that politics had become a 
possibly doubt ; and it established his trade. 

poFitnui, that the substantive business of Mr. was of opinion, that the pre- 

government carried on in parliament, sent bill, enabling the Crown to compen- 
Here, then, w is the inconsistency of the sate meritorious services, whilst it was de- 
bill. Cnd'\ the pretence of calling forth prived of the sinecure offices which were 
jjo»'';aily the exertions of statesmen, it heretofore at its disposal, instead of prov- 
*oidy tt'nded to call forth the exertions of injurious, would be found beneficial to 
tliuse who were devoted to government wie country. He agreed that the quan- 
It was true that to the nature and capacity tdm of compensation to be granted was a 
of such individuals, the rewards held out j tit subject for consideration, and he was 
by the bill were pcculiaily adaptcd.% And ready to go into when the bill arrived 
yet office w'anted no such charms. Ho ^ommittce. The bon. and learned 

appealed to the experience of the gentle- gentleman had contended, that the Crown 
cnen opposite, and to the observation of had already sufficient means for rewarding 
the gentlemen surrounding him, whether, meritorious services, and that more were 
in their time, at least, there had been any unncccstary. He (Mr. Bankes) was of a 
fear of a scat city of individuals ready to difierenlopinion. Wlien it was remcm- 
liold official situations ? Notwithstanding bered tlm the power of tlie Crown in this 
all that bad been said of the little value of respect was limited in 1782, the decrease 
office, that it was hardly worth having, in the value of nioncy considered, it could 
that it had lost all its attractions^ Ac. be not be a matter of surprise that more 
did not perceive any symptom of a lack of should be now wanted. In some of the 
candidates for its Why, then, otTer a hereditary revenues of the Crowiif there 
bounty to persons to enter that llousc for had been a falling off. The effect 
the purpose of running au official career? of the present bill would be to prevent 
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pensions being granunl in future but for 
the reward of incritunous services. He ap¬ 
pealed to tbe House it it was fair to take 
at once fromihe drown so large a portion 
of the means it bad at present for reword¬ 
ing meritorious services, or for tempting 
men of talent to devote tbeir time to the 
public without rendeiing something to the 
Crown in return ? Tiie question had been 
argued as if unlimited powers of compen¬ 
sation were to be given to the Ch-own. 
This was not correct. They were to be 
limited in the committee. It would then 
be s^en what they could take away and 
what they ought to give. He was anxi¬ 
ous, on the one hand, not to strip the 
Crown of its power too much, nor to put 
too large sums in its hands on the other. 
The propriety of providing for those who 
might give up their professions for tlic 
public service, when circumstances should 
make it incompatible with their views to 
remain in office, was, he thought, clearly 
established, 'fills was shown ,in the case 
of Mr. Pitt. Had he not ('iigagcd in the 
[fublic service, could it bo thought that his ' 
circumstances would have be en such as ; 
they were at the time ot his death ? flic 1 
salaries of the higher officers of the state, 
though raised to two or three times thc^h 
present amount would not moke the holders 
of them gamers in money. lie was satis¬ 
fied more was frequently lost in them then 
was gained. The manner in which sine¬ 
cure offices had heretofore been given, 
made them odious to the public.' Hc- 
Etowed in the way proposed by this bill, 
the people would never object to them. 
On the merits of those who participated 
jn the debates in that House, it would ill 
become him to say any thing in opposition 
to what had fallen fiom the lion, an^l 
learned gentleman. He, liowcvor, kne'.V 
of no mode, by whicli tlie govcrnnicilt 
could be prevented from giving the offices 
at the disposal of the Crown to thnr I 
friends. It was natural to suppopc^^iey 
would not he bestowed on those who met 
their measures with systematic opposition. 
The report of Mr. Burke’s committee on 
sinecure offices had admitted tha l it was 
necessary that meritorious serviCTs sliould 
be rewarded by pensions, as tVey could 
not be adequately remunerated by emo¬ 
luments arising from situations held dur¬ 
ing pleasure. Sinecure offices had, per¬ 
haps, lierctofore been as often caprici¬ 
ously as worthily bestowed. This evil was 
endeavoured to be corrected by the pre- 
seiMi bill| which took out oi the hands of 


the Crown the power of d(7ing so. The 
hon. baronet had, among other grievances, 
complained of the sums expended un what 
he called an unnecehsary nar. 'flic debt-? 
incurred in the prosecution of tliat con¬ 
test could not cease with it, hut the sine¬ 
cures might. He was snrpriM’d that tlic 
hon. and learned genlleman^. should not 
concur in the propriety of aifempting to 
remove them. The pctitior^j. for parlia¬ 
mentary reform difFtrcd from;v'ach other 
ill many respects, but in one point tlicy 
all agreed—in the propriety of abolishing 
sinecuics. These, instead of being the 
evils they had been, would, in his opinion, 
if regulated in the manner proposed, be¬ 
come one of the most salutary parts ol the 
constitution. He was (MCiidly to the prin¬ 
ciple laid doi\/ on this subject by ]Mr. 
Burke, and by othc. distinguished states¬ 
men, and from ihat pii.iciple he hoped 
I iJio 1100*56 woLilil never dopait. 

! Lord llanLiltifu op[K)sod the present 
hill, as lie thought no compensation ought 
to be gianted lor offices hki* those which 
wore to he taken fiom the Ciown, since, 
in his opinion, they ouglit iie\ei to have 
formed a part of its pationage. Witliout 
tlicsc sinecures it appealed to him the 
Crown possessed sufficient nieaiij* of le- 
i warding meritorious services. But lie 
j would ask, jf there was nothing in the 
■ present circm^istance of the country, tliat 
j ouglit to call U[)on ministers to curtail the 
, public expenditure ? (’oiild it be supposed 
that tlie people would he satisfied with 
wliat was now pioposed to he done : IIis 
opinion was, that they wtmld not, and 
j thinking tJic power of I he-i ^* 01111 ) 011 ^ 1(1011 
I proposed, to he gi\I’D quite u ipeeessary, 

I he should vote against the bill. 

I Mr. J. //. Smyth did not rise to viiufi- 
i caic his own consistcnc\, as lie should 
i vote on the present oec.i'ioo as lie hod 
^done in IS 12. Fiom the ( rowii it was 
intend 2 d to take ccitaui smccuus, which 
it had Jong had the right of gianting, ami 
therefore to him it appearevl th.it some 
compensation ouglit to be given for that 
whk li was now to bt‘ put under tlic regu¬ 
lation cf parliament. Feeling that die 
bill w'^as founded on strict justice and 
sound policy, it w ould have lu*^ support. 

Dojtglns ohji’Cteil to tlic whole of 
the Bills, and the prineipic on wlucli diey 
proceeded, which went to denude the 
Crown of the means which it ought to 
possess of rewarding public scrv iccs. 'fho 
consequence of these bills must he to make 
every man cany with him into office the 
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character of a pension. lie tlionght that 
too much weight had been given to the 
popular expression throughout the country 
against sinecures, and that for the purpose 
of maintaining the good opinion, and the 
good wishes of the country, members not 
unficqucntly acted in a manncT which 
could not but lune a most prejudicial ef¬ 
fect on the public mind ? Wliat elfect, for 
instance, cijuld be , iduced by the late 
oIFlt of paiyof the salaries of men in oHice 
but the leaning the people to suppose that 
public services weie too highly rewarded, 
whereas the contrary was well known to 
be the case ? B>* sucb measures as the 

present the comitiy was not to be relieved, 
and he theieforc gave Ins deciJcil oppo^si- 
•tion to the bill. 

• The House llicn dnidod : 

Toi the second reading 10.5 

Against it ------ - 1.5 

^Majority - - - -GO 


Ijst o/'the MhuoUj/. 


AtliorlT\, 

INlnitm, .loliii 

Aiihu'V. sii .luliii 

lum M. 

Baillu’, Mr M 
ll.iUK'll, .l.iim s 

Mihim, MM. 

North, 1) 

f» ll ll 11(1, X 1S( 

N'l u ni.ni, W. i; 

Mi.iiid, iidii r 

(I'-hoi Mc, kud I'\ 

( ainjilicll, ill'll 1) 

()>Mds|(jn, l(jid 

(’ai U'l, .IoIju 

r.'M ncll, ^11 11, 

Diini .iniion, vise. 

I’rohv, lion rnpl 

NV Kcjlh 

lMidliii]^jri', 1). 

rcrgii',MJii, Ml ll, C’ 

U.inclilti', loid 

(toidoii, 1 

lto\N sir Win, 

( iui"'(’. Ml \\ in. 

lliiss(>ll, loid \V 111 

llainnKM , 11 

Uif h.nd 

llnwoiih. Hum 

Scllun, (';u 1 ol 

lliie;ln li. 

i.ilhot, IJ. W 

Hui''t, Itolil 

d'.u islui k, ALiujms 

.1 

\Valdc<;i.L\r, lion. \V. 

Lct( Mc, (' s 

NVchh,' \L 

1 sU‘1, 1\ 

U itkiiis, W.illrr 

M.u Ivinliisli, Ml .1 

W illiaiu^. Ml It 

M.iillaml, iidii, A. 
iMtii|(»ril)an!v^, Mi J, 

1 ri.Li IIS. 

Brou^liaiii, lU'iiiy 

.M.niiJi, lli-iiry 

Heron, Ji. ^ 


not si; or (’OiM MON.S. 

Tin s.7iny, Mitij 20. 

Pi:ri 1 loss I’lioM DirjiLjN" AND Cork 
loK A Rkfoiui in I’aumament.] Ge¬ 
neral Mdihcxv piesented the Petition of a 
nurneious body of the citizens of Dublin, 
legally and constitutionally convened, to 
petition that House for a restitiltiori of 
those rights and privileges of wlycli they 
conceived themselves deprived by a scries 
of llugitious traMbactions and political 
Clinics, di-gutcelul to the history of the 


countrvs and still more so to the constitu¬ 
tion of parliaments. They expressedJn 
the petition their conviction tnat thera 
existed no longer any fair or free reprc*« 
sentation ot the people in the Plouse tf 
Commons, as constituted at this day. Ire¬ 
land was now no longer a free counlry, 
governedhyilsown parliamentary represen¬ 
tatives of both Houses. The city of Dub- 
I lin was not, as once it had been, the free 
i metropolis of independent Ireland—.she 
j had, he regretted to say, sunk into the in- 
I significance of n provincial town, remote 
from tlie seat of government and the great 
councils of the nation. However unfor¬ 
tunate they considered the circumBtance 
of their being thus severed from their na¬ 
tional council, and from the protecting 
influence of a domestic government, still 
it appeared from the prayer of the peti¬ 
tion, that they were not altogether with¬ 
out hope, that the system of the represen¬ 
tation might be yet changed for the bet¬ 
ter. 'flic '^'titiouers (continued the gal¬ 
lant general) arc not only of opinion that 
I the constitution of this House is not such 
as entitles it to be considered a fair 
and adequate representation of the na¬ 
tion, but boldly assert that it was owing 
tiT a parliament of their own, consti¬ 
tuted as this ijovv is, that the Irish peo¬ 
ple had fost« their independence, and 
been sold by those who, to their eternal 
j disgrace, had the consummate effron- 
I tery to slH the unalienable rights of a 
j nation* until then free, prosperous and in- 
i dependent. The sentiments they enter- 
i tamed of the present constitution of par- 
I liamcnt,havc been embodied in hundredsof 
I pelitionslaidhcforc this House. '^Fhesesen- 
' tiiuonts arc not the sentiments of Irishmen 
irone—tlioy are the sentiments of Britons 
aLo—u luit IS more, they are the sentiments 
Oi#eveiy Hritish subject out of place, pay, 

I or pension,or the expectation of place,pay, 

' or j^ension, throughout the empire, to a 
maTr..^I^ord Camden—the illustrious, the 
titled,\he pensioned lord Camden, has ex¬ 
pressed it to be his conviction, that a par¬ 
liament convened as the British parlia¬ 
ment no ^ is, instead of being capable of 
defending the just rights and privileges of 
the subject, was no more or less than a 
corrupt usurpation of those rights and pri¬ 
vileges. From tlie operation of such an 
united mixture of degradation and corrup¬ 
tion, what has been the baneful results in 
Ireland ? A degraded nobility, an ihi* 

’ poverished gentry, an aliiiobl extinguished 
I commerce, liaders m a general state of 
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bankruptcy, and a beggarqd people. The 
oiilf remedy for the grotving evils appears 
to the petitioners and to me, the recurring, 
first, to short and annual parliaments, as 
has been the case in our earlier history. 
The Bill of Rights has adofited the idea of 
annual parliaments, and considers; it con¬ 
ducive to the safety and happiness of both 
the Crown and the kingdom at large 
Lord Raymond considers long parliaments 
mainly prejudicial to the fairness of repre¬ 
sentation and freedom of debate; as it 
must be clear, if a man will pay a large 
sum of money for a seat for three years, 
he will j)ay much more fpr a seat in a sep¬ 
tennial parliament. Even Mr. Pitt was a 
strong antagonist to septennial parlia¬ 
ments, and ujioii the first proposal of sep¬ 
tennial parliaments in the House, it was 
then admitted, that nothing but the extra¬ 
ordinary state in which the country then 
was, could authorize the bare introduction 
efso objectionable a measure. At that 
pieriod there hud been a new night of suc¬ 
cession to the Crown acknowledged, and 
there existed an illegitimate or legitimate, 
call it which you will claimant on that suc¬ 
cession- Tiic country was divided in 
wishes and in afiection—rebellion was ap¬ 
prehended. Where is the justification, 
then ofseptenniiil parliaments now? Where 
is the rebellion to be apprehented ? Yes; 
you may see it in the terrified imagination 
of a weak and pusillanimous committee. It 
may be heard out of the mouths of a mi¬ 
nistry full of mischievous machinations to 
keep in place, and who have succeeded so 
far in frightening the nobility and landhol¬ 
ders throughout the coiinlry, that in their 
present panic they would believe in any old 
woman’s tale—a story of another gunpovv- 
der-plot—a warming-pan, or a pop-gun /a 
laugh]. I have often heard, Sir, of tlie iWll 
of Eights, the gloiy, the boast, of lirircfns 
—that they never would be induced or 
tonified to make a base and cowardly sur¬ 
render of their biith-iighis, ns^ Bnluiis. 
What arc the concessions of to-day but a 
surrender ol' those liberties ? Are not the 
best informed, and most public-spirited of 
our public writers obliged to lly i oni their 
country on account of the dantfcrs atten¬ 
dant on a free expression of pontical sen- 
timeutin any publication addressed to the 
people f I^Iay not the best and most 
worthy member of this assembly, after an 
expression of bis sentiments for the pub¬ 
lic good, this night be apprehended on his 
way home, dragged from his family, and 
incarcerated in a dungeon at the will of a 


minister?—^and even in that state of de¬ 
gradation will he not be denied the com¬ 
mon right of firitons—a jury of his peers ? 
Has not almost every city, town, and vil¬ 
lage in the kingdom, protested against thib 
alarming attack on tlieir liberties—against 
tho constitution of this House, which still 
dares to call itself the representative of 
the nation ? And do the men^^bers not sit 
here nightly voting awaye the public 
money, and sanctioning the ^ts of admi¬ 
nistration in despite and defiance of those 
repeated but neglected remonstrances ? 
Nothing will avail, to quiet the popular 
apprehension, but a radvcal and speedy re¬ 
form. Remove, it is said, the ministers. It 
would be an useless experiment: another 
m'lnistry, with so corrupt a House to se¬ 
cond its attempts on the constitution, 
would be as dangoious as the present. Re¬ 
member the woads of tn it great statesman, 
who predicted, that if the House did not 
reform itself from within, it would be re¬ 
formed from without with a vengeance. I 
have the honclur to move that this petition 
be now read. 

Mr. W. Talbot seconded the motion. 
The petition was then read and laid on the 
able. 

Sir F. Bunlctl rose to present a petition 
agreed to at a meeting of the inliabilants 
ot Cork and its vicinity, praying for a re¬ 
form in parliament. The peiition touched 
on the dreadful state of distress which was 
)revalcnt in that part of the empire, and 
prayed for a reform in parliament, as the 
best means of alleviating the deplorable 
situation of the petitioners, who com- 
piainod, that persons could not leave the 
country, ncitlicr could they jjrocure em¬ 
ployment in it. 

Sir N. Callhur^t admitted that “the 
meeting at which this petition had been 
agreed to, was conducted in a very orderly 
manner—but, as to the persons attending 
it, he could not say much for their respect * 
ability. He had, sometime since pre¬ 
sented a petition on the same subject; and 
though he declared that he could not sup¬ 
port the prayer of that petition, he was 
bound to say, that many of those who at¬ 
tended the meeting were persons of res¬ 
pectability. With respect to the present 
meeting, he could only say, that it was 
conducted in an orderly manner. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

State of the 

Sir Francis Burdett rose, to bring forward 
liis promised motion upon the subject of a 
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Keibrm in l^arliament, and addressed the j fi'oni which the .coostitutioD 
Iloiue nearly as followssupport that practical goverotti^bf^W^r 
1 feel myself placed, ISir, in ratlier an wliiclr the peo|.)]c of this country bu^t.io 
awkward bituatinn, in proceeding to dis- live. 1 also It^cl it peculiarly 
charge niy duty—that of bringing under that lam, on this occasion, obliged lb 
the consideration of the House the motion dress myself to those persons, of ivbobaa^C* 
of which 1 have given notice. At any tions I have, at the same time, reaspb to 

E revioos ncrioj, I should Iiiive thought 1 j complain. « It is certainly a very awkward 
ad performed all that could be de- predicament, for any man to come abd aik 
manded me, if I presented to this redre&s from those whom' lie accuses, and 
Hou>>e string and decisive grounds for of.w hose injuries he complains. It is cu« 
believing/that the electioiih ot members to rious to ask of an individual to grant ft 
seive ill |i.irlianiciit were not of that des- remedy, to afford a redress of evils, which 
criptioii, which, according to the law and you,complain he has himself commuted* 
constitution of Ktighmd, I hey ouglit to be. But, I am persuaded, that the House, 
At any fonner pcriml, 1 should have when it comes* to consider the getveral 
thought it merely suflicient to state, that voice of the people out of doors—-when it 
* not in one or two case:! of election ohly, looks to the numerous petitions laid on our 
*but that in elections generally, and almost table—when it reflects on the still more 
unif'oi mly, the pi actici's which prevaileef in numerous body of petitions that have been 
returning members to <liis House com- ] rejected—all of them complaining that 
bined in them principles that were most j great grievances exist in the country, 
Iiostile to the constitution of the country, ' all of them stating that the corruption of 
and coiisecjnently most destructive of the ! parliament is the principal point from 
rights and liherties of tlnf people. In a' which those grievances spring, and call- 
word, I sliould have thought, if I laid evi« ' ing for a redress of them—will admit, 
dcnce before the llou»e, to induce it to ' that more petitions have been presented on 
believe that gtoss and iu)ti)i iou^ cornip-, this subject, than on any other occasion 
tion existed in tlic clerlion ol its nicmliers, ' whatever—and 1 liope they will produce a 
that I had done all that it was necessary - proper effect on the minds of those whom 
for me to do, in order to biing under the I am now ajldreshing. Formerly, it was 
consideration of parliament, nii evil of such said, whdii motions on the subject of par- 
great magnitude—an evil winch is fatal liamentary reform were made in this 
to the vital interests of the* constitution, House, “ The people do not desire reform, 
and to the prosperity and welfare of the > Where are your petitions from Birming- 
country. But I now feel myself placed in ; bam,*fioni Manchester, and from other 
a peculiar situation; because that wliich | places that are denied the privilege of s^d 
at former pciiods would have been beard ing members to parliament? There are 
of with disgust, and looked to with abhor- only so many petitions before the House, 
rcnce in this House, os it undoubtedly is expressing the sentiments of a very small 
by tlie public out of it—and which would number of persons.^* Sir, tJiere are now 
iiave induced gentlemen to agree with me '^>ctitions on the table from Birmingham 
in the necessity of applying some measure i-nd Manchester, most numerously signed, 
as a remedy to the evil—is now no longer There arc petitions not only from these 
viewed with feelings of abhorrence. It places, but from every part of the coun- 
seems, Sir, that a new doctiine Iim been trv, bearing not lyss than a million of sig- 
prornulgated upon this subject, and that nor.jrcs. Whether gentlemen believe the 
that which in better times w ould have been statelhents contained in tliese petitions to 
stigmatized as the basest and most perni- be well grounded or not—whether they 
cious species of corruption, is now pro- believe that the evil can or cannot be re¬ 
claimed to be the legitimiitc and regular moved--whether or not they give credit 
means of carrying on the government of to the hiijts,or the allegations staled in them 
the coLiutry. We arc now told, and iin- as facts-^^-Zhey will, I should suppose, think 
blushingly told, that corruption, both it rather indecent not to institnti* some in- 
witliin and without these walls, is hbso- cjuiry into grievances so genciaJiv felt and 
lutely necc'i&ary, in older to cari^ on tho so generally complained of. 
business of the executive gov<jrni»icnt; Itliasboonsaid,thatpailiainentary re- 
and that the seeds that corruption, wJiich form is a wild and viaiomny speculation, 
were liitherto considered destructive ot that many of tlif'sc petitionora have de- 
the constitution, arc, in fact, the seeds manded tliat which was never thought of 
(VOL. XXXVT.) 
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3n lurmcr times, which never had existence 
except in the imagination oftliepetitioners. 
It has been said, that they entertain a mere 
visionary notion—that they arc deluded by 
the new-fangled doctrines of the present 
day. At the outset, one of the points of 
reform for which they contend, namely, 
Annual parliaments, was so designated. 
It is, Sir, really curious that gentlemen 
can pay so little attention to the real his¬ 
tory of their country, as to consider that 
annual parliamcMits uoic unusual—because 
it appears quite plain, from Uie eailicst 
periods, the history of which has hccii 
partly delivered clown \}y the writers 
of those days, and pailly Ijy tiadition, that 
annual parliaments were the constant prac¬ 
tice and usage, for centuiics, in this coun¬ 
try. Tills may not, perhaps, be a matter 
of great importance to the question ; be¬ 
cause it may be said, It is not so much 
what urn, that we should consider, as wliat 
on^kt to be.** But, Sir, it strengthens the 
dlaim to a man^s rights, if hat can shew 
that the claim is foimdcd on the practice 
of remote periods. And, c:ertainly, it is a 
Complete aiisvM’r to those who say that 
the doctiirie of annual parliaments is new¬ 
fangled, if it appears that it is as old, and 
even older, than the time of William the 
Conqueror. Iftraclition can tmee it to such 
a remote peiiod—if the earliestlcKv-writcrs 
Speak of the practice—\^hat becomes of 
the assertion tliat the doctrine is novel ? 
Andiew Horn, one of the most ancient au¬ 
thorities, who edited, though he did not 
write “ Tlsc^Mirror of Justices,*^ a work of 
which lord Coke thought very highly, ex¬ 
pressly says, “ that the parliament was to 
meet twice a year. might call 

parliaments nftner: but they met as mat^ 
ter of com sc, for the purpose of control¬ 
ling any undue authority m the state, nncl 
in order to remove abuses, which, in cve»V 
stale were continually rising up, twice in , 
each year.’’ If you fiud, Sir, that Ums 
principle of law was preserved in tji(>*^de 
of William the conqueror—if you find that 
the king swore te obey tliat law—if that 
monarch, falsely called the conmieiorof 
England, but who certainly aspiryd to the 
Crown, declared that he woiiH govern 
by parliament, and the free iftiages and 
GUgtoms of this country,;’—can it be said 
that the doctrine is one of the present day ? 
It is of no use to say that king William, 
like many other kings, was a perjured mo¬ 
narch. TJie crrciimEtancc shews the spi¬ 
rit of our ancestors ;'it proves that they 
never abandoned their rights ; and, indeed, 

§ i 


the whole history of England brings to our 
view a manly feeling amongst our forefa¬ 
thers to place the Crown on the head of 
him, who, they believed, would best pre¬ 
serve those rights, liberties, and piivileges, 
which they never lost sight of. 

If we come down to a somewhat later 
period—to the reign of Henry 3rd, when 
parliaincnls were said to be better oonsli- 
lutcd, we shall find it said. iKnit, to dis¬ 
continue I lie bolding of parliimcnts an¬ 
nually, must be considered as a great 
abuse, and one which could not be admit¬ 
ted, From tlie time of Edw'ard Ibt, down 
to that of Edward :Jrd, ?ind almost to the 
reign of hklward Ith, it appeals that an¬ 
nual pailiaments were resorted to. Now, 
that lliere were some instances of kings, 
who did not cal) frequent pmliaineut?, and 
who wcic, in cou^e ;uence, dctlironcd, 

1 admit to Ik' tiifr. llui I say, still, that 
the people of England iitver abandoned 
their riglit to depute a part of their body 
to wateli over their interests in the House 
of Uoniiiions. Tlie Jaws of Edward 3rd, 
deekircd parliaments to be .annual. I 
know it may be said, lliat though parlia¬ 
ment might meet annually, it was not 
tlierefore annually to be elected. I must 
then inquire, w hat was tlic })ractice ? For 
J know no other w'ay of coming to the true 
exposition of an obsolete law, but by look¬ 
ing to the way in which it was adminis¬ 
tered. Now, (luring the whole of tlie reign 
of Edward fhd,—and a more glorious 
period is scarcely to be found in the an¬ 
nals of our country—annual parliaments 
uniformly prevailed. Even the law of an¬ 
nual parliaments did not mean, that par¬ 
liaments should continue for an entire 
year—but that the king should not sufter 
a year to pass by without calling one. They 
separated at the end of a sliort session, of 
perhaps forty days or two months—but 
none of them continued for a year; and, 
ill on£ iiifetanco, no less than five new elec¬ 
tions took place within that period. When 
we see that it was the practice and the 
letter of the law—when we find that the 
wIkj’c fi*ame of the constitution depended 
on having frequent parliaments—how can 
it be argued that the principle is one of 
yesterday s growth ? With respect to the 
right of proroguing parliament, the mo¬ 
narch kyicw it did not mean, that he had 
the power to prorogue parliaments as often 
as lie pidased, and for as long a time as 
he pleased. It was Imperative on him not 
to let a yc.ar pass by without calling a par¬ 
liament. From the works which have been 
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lately written on tWs subject—(which dis¬ 
play so much argument, ability, and re¬ 
search into tmeienc records, timt they must 
make this important subject clear to every 
gentleman)—it seems quite evident, that, 
from the earliest lime down to the 23d of* 
Henry Glli, our ancestois were in tlie con¬ 
stant habit of having jKirliamcnts twice and 
three times in the course of a year—and 
no instance*occurs of any pailiament con¬ 
tinuing longer than a year. 

Tlien wc come down to the time of the 
civil wars—tho period of tlie di!C|)ute be- 
t\Veen iho Ilouseft of York and Lancaster. 
This was not a time from which precedents 
can be drawn. At that pci iod, one par- 
• ty endeavoured to put down the olhet— 
•and each, in turn, sought to attain their 
ambitious cuds by force and violence. Fhit 
even then it is extraordinary to remark 
how fevi- instances tlicre were of parlia¬ 
ments being kept long togetlier; and 
though the abll^e of Jung parliaments 
might be said to be cstabl^hed, yet that 
system was nut much acted on until the 
time of Henry Sth ; and, Sir, the circum¬ 
stances which oecJi-iioned that monarch to 
pursue the couri>L' he had adopted, affords 
a strong argument in my favour. \\ hen 
Henry Sth wanted to get a divorce fiom 
his wife, and had quai relied witli tlio pope 
and i\ith the clergy, lie sat about ellect- 
i!!g wliat was called tlie Jlefoilnation—and, 
for that purpose, he kept his parliament 
together for five yeais; the longest time 
that parliament had ever before been con¬ 
tinued. Thu reason of his doing so ap¬ 
peals obvious. Henry, being anxious to 
carry measures which were not in con¬ 
formity With the sentiments of the great 
bulk, of the people—which were not sup¬ 
ported by the generality of the nation, but 
by a party in the nation—found it iieces- 
fary, for that purpose, to continue the 
parliament. He wished to govern|^with- 
oiit the nation, and to do acts, by the as- 
Mstance of parliament, which the people 
disliked—wliieh tliey would not have 
borne him out in—and, therefore, he kept 
together that set of men, who, he was 
sure, would give him support in carrying 
them into effect. This circumstance is 
noticed by bishop Burnet, in his History 
of the Reformation, who says, “ ThcTcing 
had taken great pains to procuro^an obe¬ 
dient parliament—every means were used 
to assist him in effecting his favourite ob¬ 
jects.*’ Therefore it w^as, that he kept the 
parliament together—he was unwilling to 
part with them-*and he did not, in feet, 


part with tliem, .tmtil be had carried . 
two favourite measures—the divorce 
his queen, and the reformation, 
may be denominated the plunder erf 
cluircli; for religion, Sir, was then 
use of, as it is in tlie present time, asa 
for the concealment of other objects^ 

Edward fJth, being at the head of Uid; 
reforming party, kept the paTliaroeni 
gether for a long time—for a period of 
less than five years. Then comes thererj^ji^jf 
queen Mary, which was justly censured, aij, 
a bloody rttgn. But no person can be>^r* 
prised, that the Catholics, who were*tl^ 
hulk of the ndlion, smarting under ino 
persecutions they had suffered, and irrita¬ 
ted by the lo'is of their property—it,i$izip,t 
surprising, though I do not mean jtp, 
say it is justifiable, that they should rfS. 
taliate, under the cloak of religion, pm 
that party, who had injured thent, 
who did not, by any means, form a 
jority of tbjy^ people. When Mary 
into power, the hrst thing rile did, in oifi 
dtT to shew that sliu was not governing 
against the will of tlie people, was, to re-* 
peal all the statutes relating to construe*- 
live treasiMi, which Henry btli, had enact* 
etl. She placed the law of treason on 
tlie same fooyng as that on winch it had 
been pladed by the 2;3th of Edward Set 
And, extraordinary as it may appear, ai^ 
Englishman, at this time of day, is not 
bo safe, so far as life and liberty are con*- 
ctrned, as he was under the reign of her 
who was emphiitK ally called bloody queen 
Mary. Knowing that she was governmg 
according to the general wishes and feeU 
ingsofthe country, she had recourse to 
the constitotionnl practice of short par^ 
liameuts, and during her reign, there wat 
not a single pailiament that lasted for any- 

1 ^ longest continued 

{ oily nine months. 

^ i now come tp the reign of queen 
Eli*aibe^h. In her time there were only 
two 1?)ng parliaments. The w^isdom of 
her government transcends all praise. Too 
wise to force, too honourable to impose 
upon tbt people a system of government in** 
consistci. t with the principles and practice of 
the constipation; without millions of money 
to corrupt, wilhgut laws to oppress, with* 
out a standing army to overpower; shei 
gained the affections, and ensured tb^a 
obedience of her peoj)le, by the wisdutjii 
and vigour of* her administration. ^ In bar 
reign there were two long parliaments; 

When tlie family of the Stuarts came to 
the tbronci many unconstitutional prin* 
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cip^cs were introduced^ rarliamcnts 
were continued for a long time; but the 
people did not see any thing dangerous in 
, the system, and the reason is extrcMnely 
clear: they knew nothing of the evil ef¬ 
fects produced by long parliaments, but 
they felt, iu some degree, the want of par¬ 
liaments. It was, therefoic, no wonder that 
the system should be established (though 
it was an abuse) of kc'cping parliaments 
together for years, because no evil was 
then felt from it.—\Vc now ajiproach the 
interesting and eventful reign of Cimrl^slst, 
who was not content to govern according 
to the example of his great predecessor, 
queen Elizabeth, or according to those 
laws to which tiic people of England had 
been so firmly atraehed, through a long 
series of ages. He endeavoured to go¬ 
vern without a parliament, and having 
made Westuiinstcr-hall subservient to bis 
views—^liaving fortified all his illegal cn- 
Croachmentb on the liberty ofj;hc subject, 
by the opinions of the greatest lawyers of 
that or of any other day—(lawyers whom 
he iiad at ins command)—having made 
the Jaw subversive of the freedom of the 
country, he was still unable to carry his 
designs into execution, because he bad not 
n Standing army to support ^and follow up 
his views. If be had had a standing army 
to support the doctrines of the lawyers of 
Wcstminster-hall—to support the doc¬ 
trines of the law officers of the Crown— 
we, Sir, I imagine, should not now be con¬ 
sidering this question of the constitutional 
duration of parliaments. To these mea¬ 
sures there was, Sir, a constant resistance, 
and at length it became necessary, for Iiis 
own purposes, to calFa parliament. And 
os Charles had not at liis disposal, Chose 
millions which the minister of the day can 
now command—as he had not the menps 
of corrupting members of the Housefof 
Commons—it was imm^itcrial to the peo¬ 
ple who were sent into parliament^, or now 
the elections were conducted. No Siieans 
of corrupting the electors, out of doors 
existed; and it was impossible that any 
body of individuals could be pbeed in 
parliament, who were not, with the people 
at Jarge^ indignant at the unconstitutional 
doctrines that had been broached, and who 
were not, above all things, firmly attached 
to the liberties of their country. We 
know, Sir, how that unfortunate struggle 
between the king and his parliament 
eDded.^During the time of tlie civil wars 
that followed^ the parliament having con- ! 
tinued for a long time, and a few indi-1 


viduals having procured extraordinary in*- 
fluence—like other bodies, wishing to re¬ 
tain great power, when once they had got 
it—and beginning to consider their own 
interests, instead of the intercbls of the 
state, that pailiament which had done so 
much for the people of England—which 
had acted with such consummate ability— 
which had braved so much distress and 
danger—atlcngth became itselfagi levanco 
to the country. Having passed an act to 
render their duration perpetual, they were 
felt to be a most serious evil, a most in¬ 
tolerable grievance, to that country which 
they had served. It was, therefore, consi¬ 
dered necessary that one great man 
should step for^vard and get rid of that * 
grievance. Now, with re'-pect to that* 
gfeat man, Oliver Cio'uwcll, it w'as a 
little singular tliot he was Imnself a deter¬ 
mined parliamentary reformer. Having as¬ 
sumed the highest poiver of the state, and 
removed the obnoxious parliament, he of¬ 
fered to this 'country a plan and frame 
of parliament, the best that couhi possibly 
be deviised; one so fair and equitable, 
tliat even lord (Marendon was obliged to 
admit its excellence. He said, “ it was a 
plan that should have come from a better 
quarter—from a more warrantable person 
—and in better times.’^ Eiit he evidently 
thought that it w^as a pro[)osition which 
amply provided for the welfare and glory 
of the country. Cromwell, however, 
found it impossible to go on with this plan, 
because the new parliament did not like 
him. He then was left with this alter¬ 
native-cither to give up his place and 
situation, which w^as to resign himself to 
the gallows, or to support, by the sword, 
what he had gained by the sword. He 
adopted the latter. 

The people having suffered much, having 
struggled much, as they have always been 
ready to do, for a free constitution, hailed 
with pleasure the return of Charles iJnd : 
they looked upon it as a new era, that 
was to produce freedom and prosperity. 
One .vould suppose that any man, who 
possessed a liuman heart, would feel re¬ 
joiced, when he was restored to his native 
country—when he was received, with de¬ 
light, by millions of people, who hoped 
that* he would be the instrument of placing 
the constitution on that foundation of free¬ 
dom, wivch the sacrifices they had made, 
and w'ere ready to ma|je, entitled them to 
expect. Charles, however, had, unfor¬ 
tunately, no feeling—he possessed a base 
mind and a cold| unfeeling) disposition. 
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But though, during bis reign, the people 
bore acts of tyranny, which they hardly 
had the patience to suffer, he, taking 
warning from the conduct for which his 
father lost his head, though he wished to 
govern in a manner equally arbitrary, de¬ 
termined to pro(‘eed in a different way. 
He therefore attempted, and effected, the 
corruption of the House of Commons, 
.{laving go fa House of Commons to his 
mind—not that which invited him over— 
not composed of those men who said, at the 
time, liiat the generous folly of tlie nation 
should have been pliecked—and, amongst 
the rest, lord Clarendon, who ob^^erved, 
that, “ the nation, in its unsuspecting 
tgenerosity, had given those powers whii^h, 
%f withhehl, would have kept this family 
on the tin-one, and prevented all tho^e 
xnifichiefs that liad bcfiyicn theni’^—he 
took advantage of lliat unsuspecting gene¬ 
rosity, and a system of corruption was 
resorted to, in order to undermine the 
government of that people, who called 
him to preside over them, when he was a 
wanderer on tlic face of the eartli. He 
wished to ostal)h^h popery in this country, 
at a time when the IVotestant religion had 
made such progress that the Catholics had 
become a rumoiity of the people. II« 
<-()ntiimcd a pailiament for sixteen years. 
That pailiament, which was called the 

Pensioner Parliament,” would not go 
the length he dcsiicd. They would not 
nake the prince independent of the par- 
Panient, nor would they let him govern 
Dy the agency of a standing army, lie 
thcierure dissolved them; and the end of 
his reign was marked by disputes with his 
people, similar to those which had distin¬ 
guished tliat of his father. Though he 
did not live to he the victim of those dis¬ 
putes, then- effect was visited severely on 
his family. Janies 2nd made several at¬ 
tacks on the constitution. One of them 
was the attempt to return nienilfers to 
parliament by corruption and undue elec¬ 
tion* Proceeding in a still more headlong 
course, he brought the people to a crisis 
they had been long approaching—and he 
was obliged to abdicate the throne, and 
lly the counUy. 

I now come to that period of our history 
where I may be allowed to take mytstand 
upon constitutional rights; whet\ the pri¬ 
vileges of the constitution, derived from 
that time, will not be considered as traced 
to too remote an era; when, in advocating 
them 1 shall not be reproached^with incul¬ 
cating new-fangled doctrines;' or when; 


in urging a recurrence to those principles, 

I shall not be accused of an intention Ml ^ 
subvert, the constitution. Let, w thert;.-^ 
look to the Declaration of tlie princef^y 
Orange, dated from the Hague* I 
in it, amongst a great number of reasmd-^* 
for uu'lertaking tlie government of iHtel 
country, various acts of an accusatory 
turc, alleged against king James. 
corruption of the legal administration of ^ 
the country is particularly mentioned.'* It' 
is there stated, that “ the judges of Weatw 
minsicr-hiiil !ud become the insirutnentt' 
of arbitrar} power (than which no greater 
crime could cxis^against the constitution 
of the count 13 'namely, by causing 
juries to be unkiirly and partially em- 
[landled.” liut the main grievance which 
was put in the front of the dcclaratiotoi 
was the corruption of the House of COrn-*^- 
moiis, 1 mean not the corruption, by 
the Crown, of the House of Commons^' 
hut the packing of parliaments; the king* 
using inear.Mo pack a parliament, by cor¬ 
rupting the electors, and also by cor¬ 
rupting nicnihcrs when returned to this 
House, without the exertion of such in¬ 
fluence. 'J'lic prince of Orange tJecIared/ 
that he would hav^' a full and free parlia¬ 
ment. He saw tlie grievances of the pre¬ 
vious reign, <iticl lie houiul himself to 
veniody nienF. “ But,’’ as he says, 

‘‘ tlio e grievances can only be redressed 
by a IVee and lawful parliament.” When 0 
petitityi was pu'scntid to .lames, by those 
who WHO liN ft lends—wlio did not 

desert him in his need—wdio jiointed out 
to him the mischievous elihets ot Ms cor¬ 
rupt policy—who, wishing not to drive 
liitu from the tino'v?, hut to keep him on 
it, petitioned for a rodiess of grievances, 
and above all, da niandod that a parliament, 
free in all its circumstances, should be 
chilled without delay; he, at once, pro- 
m«cd all these things: “ But,” said he* 
“^ow can 1 call a parliament, free in all 
its eir^unistar.scs, unless the prince of 
Orange withdraws from this country ; he 
can influence a hundred electors for every 
one who will act impartially 

From all this it appears, Sir, that the 
corrupting of parliaments was considered 
a high ofifcnce in tlic highest quarter; db 
offence for wliioli two kings have lost thteir 
thrones. I say two kings ; for in the arti¬ 
cles of accusation against llichard 2d; (nje 
of them was for packing a parlrameirf; 
another, tliat he had kept the pailifttttent 
together an unusual length of time* 
what was .that unusual period aUiidedTo t 
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Only five months; which at that time was by their own immediate autlionty, send 
considered a duration greater tliun the 157 of your lionournbic members to par*- 
forms of the constitution allowed. 1 am liament, and ^ this your petitioners are 
aware that the king has always a riglit to ready, if the fact be disputed, to prove, 
prorogue parliament if he sees occasion, and to name the members and their pa- 
But then it must be for some sufficient trons." Here, Sir, arc 8i« individuals. 


cause: for example, when the plague 
raged in London, the sitting of parliament 
was merely prorogued without dissolving 
itr The power is to be used in a moderate 
manner! and not to be abused, as it has 
been! by proroguing to any extent which 
the sovereign may think fit. Kichard 'Jd, 
theiii wos deposed, and .James ^Al was cx- 
pell^ for tampering witli elections. By 
the Bill of Rights it is expressly declared, 
that elections shall be perfectly free ; but, 
if this were not mentioned in direct words, 
the very idea of an election must declare 
that such freedom was contemplated. If 
this is the case,—if the facts 1 have stated 
cannot he overturned,—wiiat shall we say 
of individuals, who exercise a power of 
doing that which the Crowi^'-was never 
aUowcd to do with impunity in the best 
periods of our history ? 

I now come, Sir, to that part of the 
subject which lias more immediate refer- i 
ence to the question at present before us. i 
And here I could have wished to have had , 
the petition read at your talrle, which was 
presented to this House byjMr? (irey, in 
the year 1793,—a petition admirably 
drawn up by a committee of gentlemen, 
who had associated themselves together 
for the purpose of promoting a reform in 
the representation. 'Fliia petition is so 
complete in its details,*—so unnnswerahlo 
in its arguments,—so convincing in its 
proofs, that 1 earnestly^wishit was impress¬ 
ed on the mind of every one who now 
hears me. It so completely dissects the 
House of Commons, that it is really won¬ 
derful to me how the Ilouse has con^- 
nued to sit as a branch of the legislatw e, 
after the introduction •of that petiti5f:i, 
without instituting some inquiry Uit^ the, 
truth of its allegations. W liat are those 
allegations? This petition ♦ has been, of 
late, so frequently printed, that there arc few 
gentlemen who are ignorant of its contents. 
Afterstatinga vast number ofcircumstances 
with respect to the mode of eloefing mem¬ 
bers in various places, andepointing out nil 
the grievances that arise from tliis imper¬ 
fect system of representation, they came 
to this conclusion^ ^^that 8i« individuals do, 

* For a copy of this l^eiition, see New 
Parliamentary History, Voh 30, p, 788. 


who, it is asserted, send 157 members to 
parliament. Is this, I ask, an abuse, or is 
It not? [Hear, hear!] Is this a system 
of lepicsentation that ought to be tolerat¬ 
ed ? Is it consistent wiih the spirit and 
provisions of the constitution, that the no¬ 
minees of these 84< gentlemen should be 
considered the fair representatives of the 
Commons of England ? This number, Sir, 
let it be ol)served, is full twu-tliirds of the 
House which I am now addressing. But 
does the grievance end heie ? No, Sir; tho 
petition goes on to tiJ!‘*ge, that “ in addi¬ 
tion to the 157 honourabit ^nembers above- 
mentioned, 150 more, making in tlie whole 
307, are returned to your honourable 
House, not by the collective voice of those 
whom they appear to represent, but by the 
recommendation of TOpowerl’ui individuals, 
added to the 84 before-mentioned, and 
making t!ic total number of patrons alto- 
getlieronly 154*, who return a dmdec/ via* 
)ority of your honourable ilouse.” Thus, 
Sir, one hundred and fifty-four borough 
proprietors claim the right of disposing of 
the property, lives, and liberties of mil¬ 
lions of the inhabitants of this country 
[Hear, hoar!]. I ask, is tins a state that 
can be endtired, when it comes, as it now 
does, to ho generally known ? I would say, 
if tlu re muv<t be undue power, let it rather 
be placed ill the hands of the Crown than 
witliif] the reach of those individuals who 
awe the executive government, while they 
deprive the people of their rights, and 
unite i.i tlieniselves all those powers which 
every constitution, that has in view the 
good of the community, has constantly at¬ 
tempted o fetter. When such a system 
exists? how idle is it for us to read in the 
able vwiters on the constitution of Eng¬ 
land, the p.*aiscs of tliat constitution ! Mr. 
Justice Blackstone,—who, in his day, was 
thought to be rather a court lawyer, but 
whose book [so retrograde have been the 
minds of English gentlemen on this subject) 
is now branded by the opprobrious epithet 
of Jacobinical—says, that when there 
is a freelconstitutioii of King, Lords, and 
Commons^ that freedom consists in those 
component parts being independent of 
each other—and, above all, that the con¬ 
trolling power of tho Commons House of 
Parliament should be kept so completely 
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separate, as not to a^mit a chance cf its 
being noted on by the other two parts.— 
For It itb independence should hereafter 
be encroached upon by the king, or the 
House oi‘ l^ords—should either be able to 
influence it—there must be an end of the 
British constitution. And farther, he 
says, that if any alteration might be 
wished or suggested in the present frame 
of parliamenib, it should be in favour of a 
moic complete representation of the peo¬ 
ple/' He iarther says, that ‘‘ every man 
is, in juilgment of Jaw, party to making an 
act of parliament, being present thereat, 
by his lepreseiUatites and that the 
lawfulness of punishing criminals is foiintl- 
<^d upon this principle, that the law 
\yiich they sufiur was made by their own 
consent.” , 

I hope I shall not be told, Sir, that this 
House represents the peiTplc in this fair 
sense. It is tlic representative of a small 
aristocracy, or ratlier of l/>4* borough pro¬ 
prietors. Tliey arc the Lords, and 
Commoncis—they have the purse-strings 
of the nation at llicir command—they may 
niter the constitution as they please. 
Upon the abstract question of the the- 
ory of governments, the human mind has 
been, from the mobt early periods, divided. 
Writeis of high eminence have given the 
grounds of their re^spective preferences; 
some have selected simple# monarchy, 
some liave prefeiied an aristocracy, while 
a deinociacy has hud strong recommenda¬ 
tions ill the opinion of others. But whay 
writer luis ever thought of proposing ap 
oligarchy, as a government ever to be cii- 
dured? In an aristocracy, where metijof 
the gieatest property in the country, mid 
of course of cultivated and enlarged ibn- 
derstunding, must be presumed to gyern, 
it may vim y naturally be inferred tlrot the 
public iiueiest wdll predominat/; for 
on what grounds can it be arguedi that a 
separate olijcct should prevail I TJpe Aimc 
may also be said of the Crown; fo| tlwugh 
some monarclis may be so scnscliM as not 
to discern their true interests, let a po- 
liiic prince will soon see that hisfease and 
security are best identified with ^ the hap¬ 
piness ol his subjects, and a nobl^-mindcd 
sovereign will naturally direct his views 
to obtain the approbation of a grat^Ail 
people—to a generous mind tln^ most 
gratifying incense. We are all well ac¬ 
quainted w'ith the stupendous efibcis of de¬ 
mocracies—tlie reading of our early life 
has left indelible impressions of those un¬ 
equalled energies displayed by the small 


states, where Uie government 
popular. In exciting the energies,' 
ther of genius, of government, or of 
dustry, that branch bore tlie palm over CK^ 
rest. At all events, under all the 
tive systems, nations have been happyi^ 
all are comparatively goad, when -COH*' 
trusted with that of an oligarchy—atid 
all possible descriptions of oligarchy, 
under which this country stiffers is thd'^ 
worst. For more hateful and 
presMve system can there be, than to iHive’l 
the riglits oi' a free people at the control 
and mercy of an oligarchy of borougli^ 
mongers many of,whom have no property 
at stake, unless what they assunie to he 
property—a property in the repreaentation 
of the people, und by wliich they usurp * 
the power of plundering the property of' 
every man in the country. And how un<»' 
accountable is it that this system of fla* • 
grant and undeniable abuse should exist' 
in violation of the spirit of the constittittoii 
—in positivc*«*(lefiancc of the law of the 
land—in disregard of your own declared 
resolutions, which arc solemnly read at 
the beginning of every session, or at least 
of every new parliament. It is, Sir, a re^ 
corded resolution of this House, that no 
peer shall interfere with the election of 
a rcprescntati\« of tlic people. Yet at 
the very ti^ie that we are going through 
tlic farce of making this declaration, it is 
undeniable, that eighty four individuals do 
by theiy immeiliate authority nominate 
one hundred and fifty-seven members of 
this House. 

But it is not, Sir, the resolutions of tfais 
House that alone forbid such interference; 
positive enactments, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty, have pronounced its il¬ 
legality. The statute of Westminster the 
first, prohibits any interference of great 
pe>5ons with elections, and expressly 
^laVts, that they shall be free. It h 
wrimn in old French, and says, that no 
^reat rgan shall disturb the electors when 
m the exercise of their duties; that, be¬ 
cause elections ought to be free, the king 
commandeth upon great forfeiture, (hat no 
man, by force of arms, nor by maJjco me¬ 
nacing, shall disturb any to make tree 
election.*’ •This law is the foundation of 
Uic resolution passed at the beginning of 
every session, « That it is a high infrmge<« 
ment of the liberties and privileges of this 
Commons of Great Britain, for any hMfd 
of parliament, or any lord lieutenant of 
any county, to concern themselves in the 
elections of members to serve foe the 
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Commons in Parlianicnl." What, Sir, 
bas now become oFtiiis law unH tins resolu¬ 
tion? They have been allowed to sleep — 
they are never acted upon, or lathcr 
they arc perpetunlly broken, inul have 
become a dead letter. At theptMiod of 
the Revolution, much promised to be 
done for the liberties of the people—and 
nuich rnigfit have been d-mc, Sir, if in¬ 
stead of the long dc( l.net'on ot right'^, a 
single line had been passeil, jiiovidmg for 
the calling parb.inh’ulb loginher at c ci tain 
Stated and also dcMsing means to 

-carry that lumvi^-ion into ah.s«>linot cd'ect. 
This would have done pioie service than 
the long hill of right*'. A icsoliition \ias 
agreed to, at the time of lim UovoliUion, 
to rcstr.iin the power so ‘^cand.douhly 
abused befoio that ivent toidc place—I 
mean the cx-.iffivm intorniation> oi attor- 
neys-generaL 'Fhc convention parlia¬ 
ment, like that at t!ie restoration, was too 
much imbueil with the pii iciples of the 
Kcvolution—to he in fawir with th 
court. It was not snlleied to remain long 
together, and could not, in consequence, 
do away with ex-'O llio informations, and 
effect other objects, winch were very de¬ 
sirable. It may be proper to mark how 
we have got on since. y\t the Revolution 
€x-qfjicw informations were, declared, by a 
resolution, to be illegal, 'laiuf never, till 
very lately, were they supported by law, 
^nd established by act of p n liamcnt. We 
ought to have protected the subject 
against this oppressive measure—but wc 
have given, in fact, a new power to the at¬ 
torney-general—the pou cr of sending any 
man to piison, or ot lioldmg him to bail, 
at Ins ineie will andjikii^ure. 

When such a state of things is suffered 
to exist, what becomes, 8ir, of all the fine 
panegyrics on the English law ^ What be¬ 
come of my lord Cokes praises of^.the ! 
constitution, in his luminous cxpositii^n pf 
tlie principles of Magna Charla? ^Vhat • 
fcigrnlics telling us, that no I^t^ishman ) 
can be put m prison, without indictment ' 
tound a \\ hat signifies telling us, that two I 
juries nn]>t examine his case; before trial 
-—one, composed of unbiassed men, who 
are to examine whether there is any 
ground for putting him in jeopardy at all 
—'drid a second i‘»[nally, disinterested, to 
decide finally on his case ? Yet the ablest 
lawyers, the most venerable authorities, 
have declared tho«c securities and muni¬ 
ments of the people,^ to be the leading 
features of the liiitish*constitution. In 

our degenerate time to talk of the protcc- 


tion and the blessings of that constitution, 
is all n mere rhapsody. We may, indeed, 
read of it, but with as much reference to 
reality as if we were pcnising a novel. 
It appears like a sort of I'dirv eiu luinlnJCut 
—sotnclhing vny dchijUliil to behold, 
but hen we njiproach to it, ji is so 

fiagilc, iIkiL out of regard no doubt, 
the 1)01 nurhtnongeiM, in tlie liMst piessure 
of public difficulty, have hce^ In the con¬ 
stant practice to suspend its most vAiole- 
soinc provisions [Hear, hearlj. There 
is no tiLilli, Sir, more goneially admitted 
bv political writers than this, iliat when 
the forms of a Irec government are anay- 
ed against its ‘•pirit, and tlie very institu¬ 
tions ot u fice state aie by undtihaiul 
nie.ms perverted from then* pniposes, the 
daniier is ^r*.atesL nnd mo^-t difficult to lie 
resisted, 'fins, 8ir, is not a new doctrine 
—it is not the *ioiiiaiitie speculation of a 
beardless boy, witii liis iiiiaginaiiuii warm 
with the impression** of his eaily studies— 
it is tlie profound inference ot tue cclc- 
! brated Montesquieu, who after tvsenty 
' years devotion to the science and practice 
of government, declared that, “ as Horne, 
Sparta, and Carthage, liave lost their li¬ 
berty and perished, so the constitution of 
Englana will in lime lose its liberty, will 
perish: it will perish, whenever the legis¬ 
lative power shall become more corrupt 
than the expeutivc.” 

But, Sir, in the present day, a doctrine 
of a contrary nature has been introduced 
—in the present day acknowledged cor- 
v’uption has its open defenders. A right 
l4>n. gentleman opposite will deny all that 
I /icLvc stated. He tells us, that wc can- 
ncvt go on with the business of the govern- 
unless there is corruption in the 
Hou^e of Commons. All I say in reply 
is, the writers on this subject, both 
of ourpvn and offoreign countries, are of a 
differel^t opinion. Our own laws are de- 
cisijre (m this point. Wc have above one 
bundrc'^ and fifty laws on our statute 
book, tc^prevent that which tlie right hon. 
gentleman says is necessary to carry on 
the government of the country. Mr. 
Locke, that able and argu'iientatiye 
writer, v^ho exerted his great powers in 
defence of the British constitution, tells 
us. so far from this being the case, that 
“ the ^.'xecutive magistrate acts contrary 
to his trust, if he employs the force, trea¬ 
sure, aiid offices of the society to corrupt 
the representatives, <rr openly to pre-en¬ 
gage the electors, and prescribes what 
manner of persons shall be chosen : for 
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thus to regulate candidates and electors, 
and new model the ways of election, is to 
cut up the government by the roots, and 
poison the very fountain of public secu¬ 
rity.” And Machiavcl observes, that it 
is curious, that a principle should be ar¬ 
gued as good and useful in government, 
which is universally rejected as bad in 
every case of private life.** 

But, Sirf this House of Commons has, 
at different times, agreed to purge itself. 
Even in the reign of Charles 2d. the Com¬ 
mons came to a resolution, that the mem¬ 
bers of the then e^Fisting parliament should 
take an oath that they had not received 
any thing from the Crown themselves, nor 
• any person for them,' during a certain pe- 
•riod. Now, though they accused them¬ 
selves of being corrupt, by this resolution, 
yet they also proved a slesire to reform 
that corruption. It appears to me, Sir, 
to argue bock a little, that corruption 
in the House of Commons is an evil of 
the first magnitude; and*when carried 
to this extent, that individuals have the 
power of nominating a set of persons to 
sit in parliament—sucli a fact is quite 
sufficient to prove the necessity of inquiry j 
and reform. When we speak of corrup¬ 
tion, I think a very indistinct and confused 
notion prevails on the sul)ject. Corrup¬ 
tion is named differently, according to 
the matter to wlrieh it applies? If it refers 
to matters of a religious nature, it is called 
simony. When any thing is done contrary 
to those habits which are established / 
society, and are called morals, it is denp- 
minated immorality. But, an abcrrpt/)n 
from a just line of policy, in a public wn, 
is termed corruption. An individual Aiay 
be as honest a man in private life, aw my 
that breathes; but if he pursue an merest 
distinct from the great bulk of com¬ 
munity, he must be considered, poitically, 
a corrupt man. It is said, in alswcr to 
this charge of political corruptio/ a^inst 
a body—and it is a sort of lady's argument 
—let every man reform tiinself—-let 
the people at large reform thJnselves.** 
Sir, 1 heard, some years ago, tl» latfrMr. 
Windham—who, though he condbated the 
arguments in favour of refonnA was al- 
vrays listened to with pleasure, and was by 
far the most ingenious of those wlio sup¬ 
ported the present system—delirer his 
sentiments on this subject. Bq^ it ap¬ 
peared to me that he did not understand 
the practice he was defending—and which, 

I tliink, he abhorred in his heart. lie 
threw all the blame of these corrupt trans- 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


acdons on the people, who, he ebieiMd, 
required reform, and not the.gOvemflMHf* 
Now, this arose tram a false idea 
ruptioo. The people, in fact, cannot l>e 
corrupt, because they can have hot! a 
common interest in the state—but tbose 
who have a distinct interest, opposedi^to 
this common interest, are corrupts if a 
House of Commons have no interest < be* 
yond that of the people at large, ttoy are 
not a corrupt body : but, if they have ftA 
interest different from that of the great 
bulk of the people, though they are all saintti 
in private, yet they are n corrupt public 
body—and that*only can be considered a 
good government, whoretheprivatemterests 
of the rulers are so constituted, that they 
go hand in hand with those of a public na¬ 
ture. When there is a Uistiiiction between 
public and private interest, the individual 
who submits to it, cannot act as an honest 
man ; that is, he cannot perform his pub¬ 
lic duty and the more honest he is 

to those who send him to this House—the 
more minutely he obeys their wisliefi—the 
more pernicious he is to that public, whose 
rights and privileges he ought to protect 
[Hear, hear !]. I know that patrons ne- 
vvr fall out with those whom they send 
hcie. If a patron give a hint to atir gen¬ 
tleman wUoin^iG has intioduced to pariia- 
inent, that he is not following the line of 
politics he wishes—though he has no legal 
means of obliging him to give up his seat, 
yet the hint is always obeyed. No gen¬ 
tleman would venture to remain in this 
House, after being told that his conduct 
was disapproved ol by his patron. Were 
an individual to act otherwise, he would 
not be received inT society. And yet. 
Sir, it is veiy often said, that members of 
parliament ought not to obey tlieir con¬ 
stituents. Tliese, Sir, aie questions that 
wq^Id never arise, that would never be 
—the peoi>le^would not, in fact, wish 
to their representatives in.'>ti actions— 

if this •House was fairly elected by the 
Commons of England. It would not then 
be necessary to call those meetings, 
against which you are now passing Jaws. 
The votes of this House would he, in tiiat 
case, conclusive evidence of the real senti¬ 
ments of llie people, It woukl never be 
thought that we *came to votc^j contrary 
to the interests of the people, 'fins bo- 
rough-mongcring system—this stale of re¬ 
presentation, or rather of no representa¬ 
tion, would no longer exist—this syatefD 
of nomineesbip for places that produce no¬ 
thing valuable, notliing essential—which, 
(3 A) 
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in fact, give the couutry nothing but mem¬ 
bers of parliament (aud the treasury- 
bench is already tilled with such common- 
ties), would be destroyed forever. Our an¬ 
cestors would have startled, if they had been 
told, that three hundred and four members, 
were nominated to the Commons House of 
Parliament, by 154 individuals. The mi¬ 
nister of the day, the noble lord opposite, 
was detected in this practice of bartering 
seats in parliament for places; and that 
transaction was defended in the House, on 
the ground of its being so very conamon. 
1 should have thought it hard if the noble 
lord had been impeached for doing that 
which, it seems, every minister does; but 
the detection of that transaction is a strong 
argument for those who petition to re¬ 
move so notorious a grievance. I do not 
want to denounce this or that person ; but I 
vyish to put an end to a system, which, in 
my conscience, 1 believe is bringing this 
country to ruin. 1 know uqj^>yhether this 
is a situation under which the country can 
prosper—but 1 am sure it is one under 
which public liberty can never substan¬ 
tially exist. 

There was, indeed, a time, Sir, when 
the recital of such corruptions as a^c 
now acknowledged, would not be borne 
in this House. In alluding to them, even 
in my day, gentlemen have been obliged 
to adapt to the subject a circumlocuto¬ 
ry mode of expression. There was, as 
Mr. Pitt once said, on this saute sub¬ 
ject, a sort of maiden coyness, which 
was now wholly worn off. The evil stands 
before the country in all its naked and 
hateful defoimity. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people liave'petitioncd the House 
that this grievance may be removed; but 
they have pointed out different modes to 
effect that object, f, Sir, do not think 
it is the business of an individual to,|dc- 
visc the remedy that ought to be resQrt- 
ed to~but to point "out, in tlip^ost 
palpable manner, the abuse whif^c exists, 
and leave it to the wisdom of the House 
to coni)ider of the remedy that shall be 
applied. 1 shall not therefore, on this 
occasion, go into any discussion of ab¬ 
stract (piestions, which others may think 
fallucious—nor will 1 coinb&t opinions, 
that appear to me to be erroneom:. It 
is sufficient for me to point out where 
the evil lies—the state of nomineesliip 
to seats in the House of Commons— 
and, unless tlie existeacc of such an abuse 
can be denied—I hope—backed as I am 
by the voice of the people—to induce the 


House to institutcan inquiry on the subjeef. 
The gentlemen of this country, feeling as 
they do their property going fast from thern, 
and who in total disregard of the once pri¬ 
zed liberties of their country, think now 
that the government cannot br made too 
strong, would act far more wuscly, if in 
place of fettering the people, they would 
put an end to the insatiable corruption 
that, springing from a coinbiniftion of bo- 
roughmongers, holds at its will and for its 
suppoit the resources of this once prospe¬ 
rous country. For with all our industry, 
with all the great sourceg: of wealth arising 
from our labour, our skill, our exten« 
sivc capital, our active commerce—we 
hai e before our eyes a most wretched,, 
suffering, impv^vnrished, oppressed, and. 
sturving people. VV"*. have, it is true, a 
constitution in fheory, het in practice f 
do not believe there exists in any country 
so much misery, so much distiess, and 1 
tvill add, so much interference of pow*cr 
ivith the pcopl?, as in this kingdom. It 
is, then, earnestly to be wished that thegen- 
tlemcn of England would at length icsmnc 
their natural position—that they would 
take counsel from their wisdom, and not 
from their fears—that they would feel their 
dearest interest to consist in redressing 
the unparalleled sufferings of the nation. 
When these shall be their dispositions 
and their pi*.rsuit$, then will the theoiy 
and practice of the constitution coincide. 

i Sir, they must awake to a sense 
luty when they see themselves 
3111 tlic seats of their ancestors— 
ts in which they were wont to 
tlic blessings of hospitality to a 
I and industrious neighbourhood, 
li are now deserted from the nc- 
if their proprietors, obliged cither 
obscure retirement, or perhaps 
> emigrate to foreign countries, 
the demands of their creditors— 

then, wrf idled exiles, ever moiin?, 
vitli Icnglh of rolling jetirs return? 
hdomiiecl hy filcS unjust (Ie( rce, 
hir homes and stniMiig fields to see ? 
x/i niiaii mount agedn the ruralThroiio, 

And rule t W cotuUry, king<lunisonce our own ? 

Shall we go on without putting a check 
to a sy.'^tem so mischievous in its tenden- 
cy.und so latafin its effects—a system that 
oiiginines with the oligarchy of borough- 
mongerg, not indeed for the support of 
the Croivn against the representative body, 
but to shackle and ^withdraw from the 
Crown the fair power to whicli it is entit¬ 
led, and to oveiturii the representatibh 
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of the people? This is the evil under wliicli ‘^Whatever alterations time and the 
the country has bo long groanedw- If the necessary accommodation of business may 
just and constitutional demands of the have introduced, this character can nOvbjr 
people are to be resisted, and if they are be sustained, unless the House of Commdfts 
to be only met by an iiiriingcinent upon shall be made to bear some stamp of tim 
their constitutional lights, and an unjust actual disposition of the people at large.^ 
application of taxation—then, indeed, It would (among public misfortunes) he 
the prospect is not only painful, but dread- an evil more natural and tolerable, that tb^ 
fill to contemplate. It used to be the House of Commons should be infecteil 
practice to«say, when similar applications with every epidemical phienzy of th^ 
to the prcicr.i w'cre made to parliament— people, as this would indicate someCbU* 
“ Oh ! the people have no feeling on the s inguinity, some sympathy of nature Urfth 
subject, or else they would have peti- their constituents, than that they sbodtlJ, 
tioned /’ and now, when they come for- in all cases, he wholly untouched by the 
ward in immensclninibers, the answer is, opinions and fe(j/ings of the people out df 
'^Oh! they demand loo much.’* There- doors. By tliis want of sympathy they 
ply is followed up by the liberty of the sub- would cease to be a House of Commons. 

being taken away—by the passing*of For it is not the deiivation of the power of 
acts depriving them of the right of peti- that House from the people, wliich makes 
lion—by preventing their ineotings in tfie it, in a dij>tinct sense, their representative, 
exercise of that right—add by other acts The king is the representative of the pco- 
equally oppressive in tlieir natuie. This pie ; so are tlic Lords; so are the judges. 
House, *Sir, ought to be tlie guardian of For they are all trustees for the people, as 
the people against the attacks of the exe- well as the' f^mmons ; because no power 
culive, instead of the supporter of the is given for the sole sake of the holder; 
latteragainst the complaints of the former, and although government certainly is an 
If the people are now irritated and chscon- institution of divine authority, yet its forms, 
tented, are they likely to he more loyal and the persons who administer it, all oPl- 
and obedient, when, so far fiom being ginate from the people, 
leceived with indulgence, and their griev- A popular origin cannot, therefore, be 
anccs redressed, they find paihameutin the charaeterigtical distinction of a popular 
hostile array against them ? eprosenlAivCf wliicli belongs equally to 

As to the necessity for Ieform, itw'ould ill parts of government, and in dl forms, 
be needless fur nae to cite all the great J he virtue, spirit, and e^>ence of a Hou^e 
authorities in its favour, and the predic- of Commons consists in its being the ex- 
tions of fatal consequences so often mad press iTiiage of the feelings of the nation, 
when the Commons House was not fairil It was not instituted to be a eonlroul upon 
chosen by the people. It is an old anc the people, as of lale it has been taught, 
true maxim, “ that England can novewbe by a dociiinc of the most pernicious teu- 
nndonc but by her parliament.’^ SJcIi. dcncy. It was dcMi^ned a& a control Jbr 
Sir, was the opinion of lord ('hatham |Alr. the people. Otlier institutions have been 
Fitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Grey, haveylaiii' foimcd for the purpose of checking popu- 
tained similar opinions, and worc^ll of lar excesses; and they aie, I apprehend, 
them (at one time of ihcir lives lA least) fully adequate to their object. If not,they 
stiongly in favour of reform. TIipo dis- ought to bo made so. The House of 
tingmshed persons have used thelstcpng- T)^nmons, as it wa^j never intended fortho 
e'Nt arguments in its support, dlid even suppiji?^*' of peace and subordination, is 
Mr. Burke, (for whose writings /shall al- miserably appointed for that service; hav- 
wa)b entertain the greatest rtlpcct, al- ing no stronger weapon tlian its mace, and 
though he took the alarm at the be- no better officer than its serjoant at arms, 
ginning of the French rcvoluUon), has which it can command of its own proper 
deeply felt, and eloquently desewed, the authority. A vigilant and jealous eye 
necessity of rendering the House pf Com- over execytory and judicial magistracy; 
tnons tt true repiescntation of tha peimle, an anxious care of public money. an open- 
as well as the evils which springYrom it, ness, approocliing towards facility, to pub- 
when it is not. What the opinions of lie complaint; these seem to he the true 
that great writer would have been, harl characteristics of a House of CommoBS. 
he lived to this day, it is impossible for But an addressing House of CoramoBS, 
pie to divine; but these were his words and a petitioning nation, a House of Cona- 
m the active part of his political life> ' mons tuU of confidence, when the natiod is 
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plunged in despair; in the utmost harmony | 
with ininistets, whom the people regard I 
with the utmost abhorrence; who vote | 
thanks when the public opinion callb upon | 
them tor impeachments; who aie eager | 
to grant, when the general voice demands 
reckoning and account; who, in all dis¬ 
putes between the people and administra¬ 
tion, presume agaiii'^t the people; who ' 
punish their disordcis, but lefuse even to 
inquiie into the provocations to them;— 
tins lb an unnatural, a nionstious state of 
thint'h in this con'^iiuition.” 

1 leave it to tin* Ilmise to say, wlicther 
the pr 4 >ent av'^U ni that x\c uphold is not 
that unnatural mon^rt r which Mr. Burke 
lias here ties* nhi d ? 1 wisli all who de¬ 
clare the cnntr.iry would boar in mind the 
striking, damiung fact, that 157 borough 
])iopne(ors return a majority of members 
to thi'. House—that the property and li¬ 
berties of the whole country are at their 
disposal—that instead of a government of 
King, liOrds, and Comnioii^ii^jich us tlie 
constitution lecogni/es and requires, we 
liAve in practice a mal-adminihtiation of 
that consumtion which excludes them all 
—W'hicli exi ludes the king from the fair 
exercise of his legal prerogative, and binds 
him in the hands of this party. Tlic go¬ 
vernment is at their feet, an^ they dispose 
of it as tliey please. Like till* Roman 
empire in its decline, the slate is set up to 
auction, and disposed of to the highest 


what particular course it may be mo»t 
visable to pursue, I can only entertain a 
hope, that the House will consent to an 
inquiry into the facts and allegations con¬ 
tained 111 the petiiion, and more particu¬ 
larly into the facts and allegations con¬ 
tained in the petition presented in the year 
1793. I especially trust, that the com¬ 
mittee, if appointed, will direct its atten¬ 
tion to tlie alleged nomination i^f members 
by peers; a nomination which cannot be 
practised butin defiance of all law, decency, 
and reason. 

It is upon these views of the difibrcnce 
between the constitution as it now exi.sts, 
and as it was settled at tlie period of the 
Revolution, that I invite the House to 
listen to my pioposition for going into a 
committee. Oiu piesent practice has 
varied from the staniiar J then established 
in many importifiit points. It had been 
judged necessary at that period to enact, 
that every priv)-councillor should sub¬ 
scribe his name to a copy of the advice 
which he gave )iis sovereign. Another re¬ 
gulation had for its object the exclusion of 
persons holding offices under the Crown 
from seats in parliament. Every thing, 
however, which has been interposed as a 
security against the encroachments ol 
power, has been either taken away, or sul- 
lered to become a dead letter. Nothing 
can furnish a more decisive proof tiiat 
the llousse ofVomnums has lost its former 


bidder This w-as treason in any slate, 
and yet it is the practice in ours.** The 
leading principles on which I rest my 
case, arc those so often recognised by Mr. 
Burke, and acted upon by that gieat man 
in the bettei days of lus political life. 1 
cull Mr. Burke a great man, because it is 
an epithet due to his extraoidm.iry abili¬ 
ties, and to those principles which he so 
strenuously suppoiled during the greater 
poition «)f ins life, whatever may have 
been his subsequent dt 7 )arture from tljcfiit 
Mr. Buiko has ilcclared it to b^.-!ietter 
that the House should partake of'every 
epidemical phrenzy of the people, than 
that It nIkmiUI show a jierpetual jealousy 
of th('ir rights. It is not, however, a 
jealousy of which 1 now complain; it 
is an epen hostility to popular rights, a 
want of all common feeling with the 
country at laige» and a cheaply-won cha¬ 
racter of magnanimity, m affecting to de¬ 
spise what is called the clamour of the 
people. This appears to me, I confess, to 
be hardly decent; biit as I do not think 
it right to take upoa myself to point out 


connexion witli the people ; that they no 
linger regard themselves as their stewaids 
ol servants, but as a master uniting in 
hiiLself all tile diiferent springs and species 
of ^i/liorify. Wliatevor may be thought 
of the wisdom or expediency of annual 
parmiuentB at present, it is assuredly not 
true\iiat they were unknown to the history 
of thc^onstitution : in the discussions on 
the trien nial act, the contrary was main¬ 
tained if ^ the most eminent public charac¬ 
ters of tIuU day. With legurd to tlic sep¬ 
tennial ^:t, indeed, 1 wish to say nonioie 
than to iXlude to the opinion expressed of 
it by Drl Johnson, who, 1 suppose, were 
lie -tow llvmg, would be considered a 
Jacobin. [.The doctor, when reprobating 
as unconAitutional the measure by which 
tw'clve persons were raised, during the 
reign of.^queen Anne, at one time to the 
pcefagcj^! speaks of it as nothing equal or 
approaching to the contempt of all human 
riglit, and of all human means of asserting 
it, which was exemplified in passing the 
septennial act. The justification of that 
measure arose out ol the apprehension 
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that a popish faction were seeking to re- be thought he saw a material chan^ 
store the expelled family. Wherever long which required that he should somewAst 
parliumeiits were prevalent, it is evident dilate on the opinions which he had for» 
that the adiiiinistraiiori were afraid to meet inerly expressed. 

tlic people to settle short accounts. But He had long since communicated to 
why should we entertain this apprelun- the House his belief, that the relation be- 
sioii now, when tJiere is no coJ«>nr for tween the House and the people ought to 
any popish plot or jacobin lac tion ? Is be enlarged by means of timelj', moderatCf 
the House to do nothing now for the peo* and conciliatory reform ; or that the con- 
pie, bec.'iusiii the demands contained in sequence must inevitably bo tliat tlie 
sonic of the petitions aie unreasonable, House would be driven to measurei of 
accompanied with angry declamation ? nniitary coercion in the defence and main« ' 
W hat danger is to be apprehended from tenance of its authority. Deeply as ho 
doingjustice to aninjured party. “W'hat!” regreUed the immediate cause ot it, 

6aid Mr. Burke, •‘when the ppojde of , miglit appeal to those who heard him, 
\monca look up to you with tlie eyes of i whetlier his prediction had not already 
filial love and affection, will you luin to ' been fulfilled. With reference to the tone 
them ih siiaineful parts of the constitfi- and language of the petitions much had 
fton I^et those who fear the danger of from time to time been said, which did 
3 iclding to just demands, look at the more not equally apply to all of them. He 
real danger they encountA by pm suing a would not den}^—nay, on tlie contrary, be 
policy to fjital to the best interests of ihe would be the first to admit,—that many 
stale. Believing, as I do, that there is no petitions had been presented of which the 
danger to be apprehended except by language wyi^iolent and tmbecomiog; 
the government continuing \o do wrong, but there were olhcis, the tone and com- 
and still moie to alienate instead of position of wliicb weieperfectly unobjecti- 
regaining the aficctions of the people, onable, audit was not just that these should 
l)y restoring to them ihcir undoubted be confounded with those to which he 
rights, 1 «?l]all conclude by moving “That had just alluded. If a few violent spirits 
a select comniittee be appointed to take hifd proceeded to iinjn^tifiable lengths, it 
into consideration the State of the Repre- ivas not fair t^at fi^r tlieir iiusconduci, a 
sentatives oi’ihe people in parliament, and stigma should Jie ca^t on the whole pco- 
to icport their opinions thereupon to the j pie of England. .Some consideration wa.« 
House.” * due to the feelings of the countr}^ at a po- 

Mr. Brandy in rising to second the riod like the present, 
motion of his hon. friend, felt>thnt therf He Icgrettod that lus hon. fiiend had 
were circumstances connected with tWe not biought lorwaid this question earlier 
qucfctiOfi at the present time which cal/d in the session, bt cause it v\as one of such 
on him for something more than a«nr£re a nature that aliiio.^t every motion which 
repetition ot the sentiments which ho/iad had lately conic under llicir consideration, 
formerly deliveicd on the question. /He was in some measure interwoven, or con- 
allowcd iliar (he debate of that ewning nected witli the call for a parliamentary 
was more hicely to serve ns an indifcation reform. It was not new for him to say 
of Opinions already formed, than as/a means [ that that Ilou^e did not represent thepeo- 
of converling many from their forficr sen- lie in a ciniititutional sense. What had 
timentii. It was the picsent bityation of m long the inqjiession on Ins mind on 
the country that could alone in/uc^him this seemed I’loni the number ot 

to go farther than to express hp general petiiiiSis on their table, to liave become 
concurrence in all the principlesllaid down the geneial persuasion of tlie people, 
in the able, liuninous, and tenilierate ad- There had been at no former peiicd so 
dress of hi3 hon. friend. This (vuld alone great and so decided an expression on 
afford him either a reason or a jwificotion the part of tlie public in favour of a par- 
tor repeating opinions which he lad often liamentary reiorni. In the course of the 
before stated to the House, anl endea- present year, the people had been excited 
voured to press on theirconv»cliln. *Bat —[Hear, hear:]—excited by iheir dis- 
when he considered the circumstances in tressed situation to give the subject more 
which they were placed, the extreme dis- than a common share of their attention, 
tress and suffering, that prevailed among He certainly did not moan to contend 
the people, and the unprecedented energy that a reform jn the representation of the 
with which they had petitioned for reform, j people would immediately remove exist- 
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iii^ grievances; but lie thought it would be divided into two classes,—the borough 
afibrd the best security against a recur- interest forming the one, and the county 
rcnce to measures like those which had members or lepresentatives of real pro- 
been the causes of tliem. Jn separating peity the* other, it would be found that the 
the several classes ul' petitions vviiich luul former was with the government in the 
been picscntcd, the House would find proportion of five to one, while the latter 
one dtstmguished by the inodciation and w'as but in that of four to three, 
ability with which it had been drawn up, This might serve to shew the practical 
that had been received from the county inutility of that preponderance which 
of Cornwall. It was signed by persons would be given to personal property by a 
of great respectability, and them wxre scheme of reform I’ke that which went to 
other petitions to which he might refer embrace universal suffrage. On this sub- 
which deserved a similar commendation, joct he would touch but slightly now, as 
and hod evidently been prepared hy per- he did not consider it to be immediately 
sons well read in the history of the Ifritisli connected with the (piciition at present be- 
constitution. ' fore the House. Much violence liad 


The lion, baronet had very properly 
«aid, tliat having stated the heavy griev¬ 
ance of which the people complained, it 
was not for him to step between them and 
the legislatuie to suggest the remedy. In 
thus acting, he had taken the proper 
course, lie had stated a case of great and 
notorious evilhad statPfi*|.rin temperate 
language, which overstepped not, but 
which rather fell sliort of the truth, and 
liad, in his opinion, made out such a case 
as imperiously called for inquiry on the 
part of the House. A practice of nonii- 
uating persons to seats in that House by | 
peers and others, had cleaijy been shown 
to exist, and tip's he would mamtain was 
as repugnant to every principle of liberty, 
as it was contrary to the ancient letter of 
the constitution. Were thei o nothin«j else 
to complain of, this alone would call lor in¬ 
quiry, and demand redress, lie knew ihat 
this system was (lefeiulcd on the pretence 
tliat the people, if not actually, weie vir¬ 
tually represented, and that this pinctice 
of nomination, in its dporalion, had the ef¬ 
fect of sending, alrnoat in every instance 
the same men to pailiaiiiciit, who would be 
returned in any other ca^e. Vdmilting 
this to be true, he would still contend that 
if the same individuals w,ere returned iindijr 
a better bystem, they would conie*v^ierc 
under a very different influence*^'fhey 
would then he under the intlucncc, not of 
individual pations, hut of the great body 
of their electois, wii(»'ie wrongs they would 
be anxious to see rediessed, and whose li¬ 
berties they would be icsolute to support. 

It was impossible to suppose tliat a mem¬ 
ber would be equally ready to inquire into 
their grievances, to sympathise with their 
distress, or to defend tlieir rights when 
they were assailed, who was ot the nod of a 
borougii pioprietor and subject to the con- 
ti’ol of a paUoii. yuppobing liie JIousc to 


marked the discussions which had taken 
plkce on the character of the remedy pro-^ 
per to be applied lo the evil which had be¬ 
come so generally the subject of com¬ 
plaint. The e)ftension of the elective 
franchise had been most loudly called for. 
This, in the lime of Henry bth, belonged 
to the freeholders and to tlic king's suitors. 
For the rest ol the community they were 
in a state of villanoge, with the exception 
of those who held by burgage tenure. 
There was no such thing as universal suf^ 
frage. Freeholds were represented and 
some little personal property, but tlie elec¬ 
tive franchise certainly went no further in 
any case, than to give a vote to those who 
paid scot and lot. Jn those places wheric 
this right was at present enjoyed, he 
thought the elective fViinchisc was sulH- 

I tended. This, however, he 
merely as a hint. The proper 
tering into this part of tlie sub- 
not arrive till the House had 
:o go into the committee. 

11 to the defence set up, that 
system was one ofvirtualre- 
1 —he would ask, could that 
qirescntation at all whic!) might 
I into the hands of a foreigiiei ? 
e hands of a few individuals, 
le body of the community, by 
anie it was called, it was not 
eiitatiun ought to be. Sir Wil- 
liad justly remuikcd, that ** as 
a Homan tyrant have urged, 
vassals were represented in liis 
was auger and liigh priest; the 
leligioushtate was, therefore, represented 
by hrrii :/ie was tribune of the people; the 
popular part of the nation were, therefore, 
represented; he was consul, dictator, mas¬ 
ter of the horse, every Ahing he pleased; 
the civil and military states were, there- 
forC| concentrated in himi the next dc- 
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duction would have been, that the slaves 
of his empire were free men. There is 
no end of absurdities dcducible from so 
idle a ploy of words.”^ Thw, he thought, 
was a sufficient leply to the flimsy pretext 
of virtual representation, as an argument 
against just and incontrovertible claims. 
Wlien it was urged, during the debates on 
the American war, that America was as 
well rcpresciftcd as Manchester and liir- 
minglmm, Mr. Burke had asked, ** When 
the people of America look up to you 
with the eyes of filial love and affection, 
will you turn to them the shameful parts of 
the constitulion.'^^Hc could anticipate 
nothing but danger from that loss of con- 
jidenco and esteem on the part of the peo¬ 
ple which must follow the refusal of thcTr 
just petitions. That alarm which he be¬ 
lieved to be at present groundless would 
at length become well-loflnded, and the 
danger imminent. If it must be allowed 
that the House did not represent the great 
body of the pcoplc—if the jjeople consid¬ 
ered the House as onlj the agent for forc¬ 
ing upon the people the acts of his majes- 
t}'s ftiinisters—it must be evident that this 
was a state of things which could not last 
long. There was a limit be 5 'ond whicli pa¬ 
tience could not extend. The House liad 
heard the complaints of the people, and 
was therefore bound to inquire into the 
cause of them, unless some good reason 
couhl be shown why a deaf ear should be 
turned to complaints so loudly and so gc-j 
nernlly expressed, lor his own part hr/ 
could not conceive any such reason. 

He was aware that there were some \v/c- 
sons who expressed great alarm at any in¬ 
novation or reform, and who referrer^/ to 
the French revolution and to the fajjfd of 
J'rance, as a warning to those who y ould 
reform the constitution of this cj^intry. 
But the analogy between the staty of this 
country now, and that of FraneJ before 
the revolution, he did not think jfou|d be 
brought forward with any succes/. That 
revolution itself, sprung out of /he obsti¬ 
nate resistance offered to refc|m. If it 
were the object of those who now opposed 
it in this country, to pave the wiy for the 
establishment of a military gowrnment, 
no better means for effecting their design 
could be devised, than those of wileh jhey 
at present sought to avail themselves. He 

♦ See his Speech to the assetfkbled in¬ 
habitants of the f*ouniics of Middlesex 
and Surry, the cities of London and West¬ 
minster, and the borough of Southwark.” 


wished the House to bear in mind whal 
had produced the revolution in this cottn«» 
tr}'. It should be remembered, that 
powerful cause of the last revolution waf 
related by bishop Burnet to have been the 
acts and practices resorted to, in order to 
enable the king to get a parliament *tO his 
mind, 'flic bishop says, that ” all arts 
were used to manage elections so that the 
king should have a parliament to hia mind. 
Complaints came from all parts of England 
of the injustice and violence u'^ed in eleo 
tions, beyond wliat had ever been prac¬ 
tised iis former times. All this was so uni., 
versa] over the nation, that no corner of 
it was neglected. In tiic new charters that 
had been granted, the election of the mem¬ 
bers was taken out of the inhabitants, and 
restrained to ilie corporation men, all 
those being left out who were not accep¬ 
table at court. In some boroughs they 
could not find a number of men to be de¬ 
pended on: to the neighbouring gentle¬ 
men were corporation men ; and 

in some of these persons of otiicr coun¬ 
ties, not so inucli as known in the borough, 
were named. This ivns practised in the 
most avowed manner in (’crnwall by the 
carl of Bath, who, to scciiie himself the 
grbom of the stole’s place, wdiich lie held 
all king Charles’s time, put the officers of 
the guard^fna'ixe in almost all the charters 
in that county, winch sending up forty- 
four members, they were for the most 
part so chosen that the king was sure 
(»f their vote? on all occasions." Then, 
as now% tiic complaints of tlie people 
were heard fioru all paits of the king¬ 
dom. At piescnt the petitions which 
had been presented^wH*re so nunieious, 
that it would at ica^t become the House 
to consent to inqiure whether or not 
the coinplrtints forwarded to them w'cre 
well foui dcd. INlr. Burke on this sub¬ 
ject had said, that “ early reforms are 
ilmicabJc airangcuicnls with a friendly 
pow’cV'j^ Jatc reforms are conditions made 
with n conquering enemy.” There was 
much truth nnd wisdom in this obser¬ 
vation. It became the government of 
such a country as this, to seek to live in 
the affections of its people, ralher than 
in llieir fcars. They should listen to 
their wrongs, ai^d redress them in some 
other manner than by suspending theif 
rights. This w^ould be the real mode 
of averting the mischief which threat- 
ened the country, and for which the 
alarmists had so niucli apprehension. If 
it was wUlicd that the country should 
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be really tranquil, reform was the only 
means of providing for that tranquillity: 
every other resource v^ould be found 
vain; and whilst he entreated the House 
not to answer the filial applications of 
the people by suspending their best and 
hereditary rights, it was bis sincere per¬ 
suasion that they would feel the inade¬ 
quacy of such measures, adopted against 
the sense of those who were most dib- I 
interested in their advice, and repent of 
them when it should he too late. 

Nickoliy after a few introductory 
observations, proceeded in substance as 
follows:—The motion made to the House 
is generally for a Committee on the State 
of the Representation, the hon. mover and 
seconder having carefully abstained from 
stating any particular plan of parliamen¬ 
tary reform intended to be proposed. 
It may however be collected from their 
speeches as well as from the petitions on 
the table, that a material alteralion in the 
present represent.ition object in 

view; and fie (sir J. N.) having a decided 
objection to any change until a sufficient 
case should be made out, was pre¬ 
pared to meet the motion wu*th a direct 
negative. 

Those who propose any change in \lie 
constitution are bound Lo^isLablish its ex¬ 
pediency and necessity. They must show 
that the present state of things is pro¬ 
ductive of certain evils which will be re¬ 
moved by the alteration pioject^d. To 
examine, therefore, the subject,—mani¬ 
festly a suliject of tin* very liigliest im¬ 
portance to the country,—so as to arrive 
at any just conclusions, it is proper to 
consider first, the blc'^sings wc tnijoy under 
the constitution in its present state'; next, 
the grievances alleged, and their mag¬ 
nitude as compaied with tliu blc'ssings; 
and Instly, whether tho^e grievances arise 
from the present slate of the rcprcsc^V | 
tation, and will be leinedied, without^'in- 
enrrin;^ the risk of greater evil^ the 
alterations proposed. 

That the constitution as It at present 
exists is productive of great blessings, | 
need no^t be argued, bteau^^e fdfvs^, very 
few indeed, will be found to deny the 
fact. It produces more freudoni, more 
security, more prospeu’ty, more glory, 
more happiness, to those who have the j 
fortunate lot to live under it than any ; 
government that ever existed in any 
other country. Wisdom and prudence, 
tlien, obviously dictate, that before you i 
i»iii these inestiiiuible blcvtings to the ' 


risk by any change, you should be satis- 
fied that grievances exist of such mag- 
I nitude as to counterbalance the danger 
of the experiment. You will at least 
pause, and examine well the necessity of 
the measure. 

You will pause the more when you re¬ 
flect upon the frame and character of the 
constitution. It is not a simple machine, 
but one of delicate movernAits, compli¬ 
cated and difficult to be understood; in 
which one spring works upon or checks 
another almost imperceptibly; a machine, 
therefore, with which it is dangerous to 
meddle, since the alteration or removal 
of the siiglitcst part may derange the 
whole, and either by impeding stop it, 
or by accclc»*iUing its velocity, urge it tr 
tlestruction. Wc fnow that at present it 
xvor/iS ivdiy producing the blessings al¬ 
ready eninneialcd. 

'^I'hc cliiiracter of the conslitiitioil is 
difteieiitly viewed by differiMit person^. 
Nome who ni:e disposed to admit tliat its 
th(‘Oi-y is beautiful, asseit that it is cor¬ 
rupt in its jiractice; but others more cor¬ 
rectly allow that its theory is in some re¬ 
spects apparently defective and faulty, 
yet maintain that its practical effects aio 
most admirable. While tlio practical ef¬ 
fects are good, we should not be over 
niee in searching after defects in its theory. 
Equally fauby in appearance is the theory 
of'-cveral of its parts;—wliat, for instance, 
can ajijiear moie strange than the struc- 
Lirc of the trial by jury, where twelve 
Veil upon oath arc required to lie una- 
nViioiis in their opinion, and aie to be 
stl^rVcd into tliat unanimity befoie they 
^ive a verdict ? Yet what works bet- 
terVhari the trial by jury ? Nay, this ap- 
partnjt absurdity of requiring unanimity, 
vheiv noro deeply considered, is perhaps 
L its most valuable qualities. No 
wilh If is House—It seems faulty in 
thc^>ry Y»at Rutlandshire should senrl the 
same nilnber oi‘ members as Yorkshire ; 
and the Thorough of Old Saruni as many as 
till'city ^Westminster. Yet this inequa¬ 
lity andnpparent incongruity may lend 
to render it an assembly better qualified 
to perfq m the functions assigned to it. 

This V'ing the very point of dispute, it 
may be'hiecessary to discuss it more at 
length.*’ 

If equal and uniform representation bo 
tlic natural, indefensible, unalienable riglit 
of the people-if no’government be law¬ 
ful, without such a representation;— if no 
laws can be legitimately iiuidc to which 
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the people h^ive not consented by repre- Property, and character; more substantial 
j^entatives of their own immediate choice nappincss than has elsewhere ever exjis^i^d. 
—there is an end of tlie question. Tin Thus setting experience against thtTpry^ 
radical refoimist is rieht; for it is no there is little doubt by which of the two 
longer a question of political expediency the House and the public will be directed, 
but of natural and iinaiutuble justice. Hut if we examine more accurately into 
Jlut to this principle the reformist must the structure of tliis House, it will not be 
admit there are some powerful objections, difficult to discover the reasons of its pro- 
One objection i^, that it is utterly ini- ducing these beneficial effects. Tlie 
practicable^ You never can have ui Briti.sli government Ls not a republic, npt 
equal representation. At best it will only a representative deinocracy. It always 
be the representation of the majority ; and v,:i^ a monarchy—ti limited monarchy- 
then the Jaws must be made by the nia- limited and controlled by the other two 
jorit y of representatives, who probably will branches of tlie state. Tlie chief functions 
have been chosen* by much less than of the* popular branch are, to control and 
majority of the people. to advise the executive branch. In its in- 

Bwt without stopping further to discuss quisitorial character, and by its peculiar 
•this principle in detail, its soundness uSid jioweis over taxation, it controls. In its 
foundation are altogether denied. We deny legislative character, and as a part of the 
that government is unlawful, unless tliefu great council of the nation, it.advUes. 
be re])iesentatives equally and uniformly It occasionally controls both the other 
chosen by the pi ople. We admit most branches, but more ordinarily, it co- 
uiuesei vedly that all govmiinfMit is for operates with them for the general good, 
llie people: that their welfare is its only Now, to.ryijj|[gi^the popular branch of 
lawful end: tliat tlie pieioj^alives of the the state adequate to and well qualified 
Crown are no fiirthei lawiul than as th(*y for lliese great purposes, it sliould collect 
eonduc'‘to that end: lliat the pii\ lieges of* nid ( ombine the wisdom, the integrity, 
parliament rest upon tlie same basis. It is he independence, and the knowledge of 
tile ji\i»n\Kss OK niK i'eoci.k which he coimnonalty of the realm. For iu 
forms the only legitimate princijilo juul ►\M)doni, it >hould collect men of the 
object o( all constitutions of government, irst talents; for its integrity, those of 
Diffu ent constitiilions maj^ suit different igh cliatiiie^ijr; for its inilepcndence, 
coimtnes: hut tli.it constitution winch iieii of conqietent property; and for its 
will produce most happiness the whole nowledge, enlightened persons of all des- 
with the least saerifice of the happiness riptions,—statesmen, landed proprietors, 

ol any put, is the most hiu ful form nerclumts, maim fact urers, lawyers, naval 
governinenl. And if to the Uiilisli na- nd military officers, men of letters and of 
tion, the Ifritissh constit ution, iis it m w general iiiform.ation. 'J'he House a.s at pre¬ 
bylaw exists, is best calculated to.pjO- sent constructed is tlius composed. And if 
duce national happiiiess, it may safely he tlie lepresentution of the decried boroughs 
maintained, that upon the soundest | riii- he examined, it may* be found that some 
ciples of moral and political justice, it is of the brightest ornaments, some of the 
also the mo.st lawful form ; and thfit this membersof this House most distinguished 
modern doctrine of a right to a fa I, free, for talents, integi ity, and know'Iedge, have 
equal) and uniform representatioi of the at all times found their way'into it through 
people, ii3 unsound iu theory, auc^ false in medium of tJiese very })l«cesper- 
principle, unless those wlio vvoiad ifitro sons of as much (‘liaraeter and independ- 
duce it, eaii demonstrate, by inMragablc euce aipfliose wlio represent places'where 
argument, that it will produce i lore hap- tJie right of election is most popular, 
piiiess to the country. So far from equality and uniformity 

Now, ill favour of the British cilnstitiition being desirable, the more varied and di- 
as. It exists, and in opposition \ to these verbified tlie modo of election, the more 
visionary changes which are siWgested, ^ universal and perfect vvill be the repre- 
there is one pretty nowerful aVgunient j sentatiou produced by it. 
arising from the infallible test rf eltpe- At present jfind that no particular 
ricnce. It the tree is known by its fruits, interests preponderate. TIu‘ landed, the 
then we know where the real tnee of H- commercial, the mannfactui ing, the pro- 
berty has produq^d most abundantly.! fessional, arc all equally balanced and pto^ 
Our happy constitution has afforded more j lected. TIic interests of the very lowest 
rational liberty; more security to person, I classes of society are as much regarded 
(VOL. XXXVI.) j li) • 
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jKs ilic highest. Nay, it may be truly said, 
<ImI this noii«<e,paitieularly in later times, 
Jias in all subjects, and especially in tax¬ 
ation, which is its own peciiliiir province, 
paid the utmost attention to the welfare 
of the low’est classes, and endeavoured to 
render the public burthens as htilc op- 
])ressive as possible to them, by h\\hi” 
these burthens upon the middle and higher 
ranks of society. 

The reformists, howe^el^ cry out that 
it is extremely ahsuid and un)U‘'l that 
Cornwall should send more members than 
all Yorkshiie, even more than the,, prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, neaily^n.> many as tlie 
whole kingdom of SeotJand ! Here is in¬ 
equality it IS tiue; and if you were now^ 
forming a now' constitution, you probably 
would not introduce such an anomaly. 
13ut finding the constitution cMsting, tlie 
proper question to be askinl i^;. what i^ 
the practical inconvenieiici* ? Is ('ornwall 
better taken rare of, or arc it^ interests 
more attended to than th.o^iijiif ^ oiksliire, 
or Wales, or Scotland ? 15y no nii'ans ; 

for if U the true jirineipie of the consti¬ 
tution, as well as the actual Ici-lmg of the 
members of this House, that w hen ftcated 
here, the\ are not the agents, oi aitornies, 
qr deputies of the places winch chose tiu'io, 
hut that each and evciy ot tliein lepreM'nts 
tiic wliohj andeveiy jiart of\!io eommons 
of the united kingdom. 

It may l)c proper further to observe, 
that this constitution, in Us practice, woiLs 
by TWO CHEAT rAHTiics ; om* eoiWisiiim 
of those who conduct the txeeutivi* go¬ 
vernment, sup])Oited by siieli meinheisas 
Jiave a confidence in their abilities and in¬ 
tegrity^; the other, tliose who, not liavmg 
tliat confidence, watlli and ciUieise (lieir 
measures; and wlienever they appear 
WTong, oppose them. The consUlutioii 
has always so worked,—and liave what 
representation you please, it must always 
conlmue to do so. I^nir if tlie hody^f 
the poopl(' could themseUes exercise th 
power* of goveinmeiU, tlien* still’a'iust he 
a party conducting it, and a party op¬ 
posing. To altei tills, you must alter the 
constitution of human society. 

Betw'cen these two great parties, we find 
the different soits of representatives 
pretty equally d'-tulmted, in proportion 
to their respective numifers. If it were 
otherw’ise, and the nuMiihers elioscu by 
popular election were all, or in great dis¬ 
proportion, found opposing the executive 
govermiicnt, while tho*c who supported 
it w’ere principally composed of the repre¬ 


sentatives of small boroughs, there might 
be some colour of argument for attribut¬ 
ing any errors or misconduct in the go¬ 
vernment to the suppoit it received from 
borough representatives. But the fact is 
notorious, that the various sorts of repre¬ 
sentatives are pretty equally distributed 
on the two sides of the House. 

Even this question of pailiamcntary rc- 
fonn, when it was brought fi^ward some 
years ago by Mr. (Jrcy in its most speci¬ 
ous form, recommended by his great abi- 
htiis, and after the utmost exeilions to 
give It success, was not supported by more 
than twenty county members—not one 
foil!Ill of tlie members of that descrip¬ 
tion,—while the eonduet of those county’ 
int inhiM's who opposed tlie measure, was 
not maiked at th'* ensuing elections by 
ahy di’^appiobation (,«' ilie part of llieir 
eonsliiiiLhis—T'iiis f.iet i? a pretty satis- 
laclory aii.-'Werto imic'li of tlie assertion 
iiu'ili* upon ll.is siil)ji.'et of moic popular 
Beprest iitc-tion. 

If, th(‘n, llh' Ilou'^e, as at present cho¬ 
sen, is e.\tiemelv v\i‘II calculated t()[)erforia 
the fimetions assigned to it; il' it eolleets 
and contains the ])ei\sons hi. >t cpialified 
to discharge it* duties, if all tlic interests 
and all tlie ditlerent descriptions of so¬ 
ciety' aie lieie U'jiresenteil ; if tins ap¬ 
pears to he the ea^e, botli t'loni looking 
at its inacticiil taicLts, and upon aiialy/ing 
Its ftli uetr.ie,' Id us inoime, what is pio- 
nosed, to lie siil)*tlUited for it '-^ and what 
Lie the i>iievan«-i^ whuh should induce 
iV (o liudu* the expi'riment? 

\\aiioiis theoiii's aie ailoat. ]Mo^t of 
tliJl JVlitions a.'k for umver*al hiiffrage. 
'J'hat system lias been disavowed upon all 
forihcr occasions. No peisoii ventures 
now’ to propose it in this House. It is a 
system vvliich would manifestly destroy' 
tile whole balance of the constitution, 
produce a revolution, and cany the na- 
I tioii thruugh t!ie wlidle circle of revohi- 
tioitSiy Valamities, begim ^ with anar¬ 
chy, aiuRcndiiig in nnhlary despotism. 

The next pliui is one step, and only one 
step, shoj^t of iimversal suttVage. “ ile- 
presentatfan coextensive with taxation,” 
or all Iiojj'seholders to liavc votes. In one 
respect j^Jiis is worse, for it stands on no 
piinciplf, not even on equality and the 
riglfi* man This plan would e\ idently 
alter the wlioli' system of the rcpiesenta- 
tion (at least iu respect to tluee fourths 
of it), which has beep inouhltd by time 
and experience, sanctioned by chaitera 
aud statutes, and become iiiterwowii with 
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ihe habits and manners of the roiintry. 
Upon this plan, it ivould be necessary to 
caivc out the country into ilepdi hnunls 
and districts, otherwise the pimciple of 
ecpial repiesentatioii wouM not be at¬ 
tained. If this equality is to be i^overned 
by population, London and tlie home 
counties W'ouhl have such a preponde- 
rancy, tliat the inelropolis, like I^nls, 
would becoiue the despot ol' the United 
Kingdom —Wv may ask, would this uiii- 
loriuity of representation iuipro\e its clia- 
liicter, or extend its universality ? Just 
the reverse. TJie representatives w'ould, 
for the most part, 1)0 of one desciijition — 
the denia^op:ues of each dislricl ; those 
wlio would most flatter and could best 
*^*ajole the w'orst passions of llie multituire. 
—The ‘•reater part of tht3 counliy w'ould 
thus he conveited into lai^e scot and lot 
districts; and would ihiS tend to render 
eIe(‘tJons nioie fiee Iroin c()iiu})tion, riot, 
and ('X[)cnse How far a representation 
so constituted, or any ways approachiiifr 
tow aids It, vvouM he an iuiprovemeiit 
ii[)on the ])iesonl constitution, seems un- 
woithy of rt'futalion by ariL^iiinent. It is 
suflicient just to h.m‘ stated it, and to 
lca\e it i'oi decision to the f^ood sense of 
the House and of the euiintiy. 

Hut before we should admit ol'any ex- 
peiiiiieutal chani,a», t‘vcn if somc'thm^ 
more plausilile and specioiis^were olfered 
to our considciation—before w^e should 
consent to the risk of alteiin^ what 
practically good, it should be proved U 
ns, tliat notwithstanding all this good, 
there are still certain grievances of great 
magmtiule whieh arise from the pittsent 
stale of the representation. 

Upon tins subject of (jrievanccs vve are 
in the h.ibjt of hearing much declamation 
ami iiwcctive. (’ertain tojiics are usually 
launched fbrrh, w’ell calculated to make an 
impression, il not upon tlic goo 1 sense 
and cnligliti'iicJ minds of the Houso^ yet 
u])on popular feeling, more especfttlly 
when it IS rt ndercd ii ritable from the pres¬ 
sure oi‘disrri'ss. Upon the present occa¬ 
sion much has been said ol* the “ corrup¬ 
tion of pariianient,’^ but as it has been 
stated to be a coiruption consistent with 
honour and integrity, it appearH'jto bo of 
a sort neither veiy easily understt^d, nor 
very necessary to be U‘futcd. * 

The great gri('vancc prominently 
brought forwaid in the JVtitionj?is “ex¬ 
cessive taxation.” U’by excessive is meant 
heavy taxation, the fact must be fully ad* 
niitted; but it does not bciu* upon the 


prest nt argument unless it has arisen from 
some defect or taiilt in the present dmdo' 
I of represeiiiation. If by is meant 

, uimecesMiiy taxation, then the fact is de¬ 
nied. The great hulk of the taxation is 
necessary to pay the interest of the public 
d'^bt. So great, a Ineacli of national 
fulh, so gross a fiaud on the public cre¬ 
ditor as not to jmy this interest is not yet 
Hvowt'tl, uliatevur may be the views of 
some of the reformists, and whatever 
w Jiild be the effect of the subversion of the 
exi-ling order of things. 

In u'sp(‘ct to the taxation necessary to 
support the LstiJjli&lnncnts, if they are 
still too high, reduce them further. In the 
public exptMiditure, economy and re- 
tienclirnent are admitted to be proper as 
far as is consistent with tlie safety of the 
state ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the House and the government have 
been sincere in pursuing this course. But 
in reducing the Establishments, let them 
take (‘are not subversion of the 

constitution and all its blessing.s. The 
peaceable and well disposed have a right 
to expect protection and security. 

But to return to the point of argument, 
namely, whether the burthen of taxation 
be? attributable to the state of the repre¬ 
sentation. , 

There >?3 iT® doubt that the burthen 
has aiiscii cliicfly Iroin tlie wars in which 
the country has been emgaged. And it 

fairly meeting the argument to con¬ 
sider, whether tliose wars would have 
been prevented, and w’hc thor similar w'ars 
will in futuve bo ])ie\entcd, by a different 
sort of lepioscntation. Now, the argument 
is j)ut thus:—“ B}- a more e(|ual and uni¬ 
form rejwosentation the feelings of the 
nation, and of its roprc‘-cntati\cs wmuld be 
more in unison.'^ For the sake of llie argu¬ 
ment, he It so ,—hut if the feelings of the 
nation and oi its rciircscntativcs had been 
iiVu'c in unison, i\()uld the wans w'hich 
produced these burthens, have been pre- 
ventceV^^ 

History does not teach that demo¬ 
cratic stales, if great a»id powerful, arc 
less irritable or less inclined to war than 
other states. It wais not so witli the an¬ 
cient repnjldics*. It was not so with the 
Brench republic^ The drniocratic party 
in America wvre not the lca«5f cltimorous 
for war wiih this coiintiw before the late 
hostilities. 

Il is yet more to the point to Inquire 
whether ccnial and unifoim representa* 
tion would have prevented our own ivarg. 
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Wt* mipht go hack to every war since the 
flcvolution; but it will be sufficient to 
consider the two hist wars, since onr pre¬ 
sent burthens are principally to be attri¬ 
buted to them. 

Now, nothing is better e*'tabJished 
than that the American war was popular 
in this country to a very great degree. Tt 
is true, there w^as a paity in tins House 
wliich opposed it, but the^ did not cany 
the sense oi’the countiy with them till to¬ 
wards the very end ol'the war. In 17S() 
there was a general election. 'Fhe coun¬ 
ties, cities, and great towns re-elected 
tliose representatives wlie had siippoitial 
the war. Ihit in the city of Ihistol, where 
tlicre aic se^(‘n or eight thousand voters, 
]Mr. Ihirke who luid zealously opposed the 
Ament an wai, lost his eleetion - -a pretty 
.strong inslancc of the state (*f popidar tec i- 
ing at that tune. The disasters ot that vvar 
did at length change pubhc opinion. Disas¬ 
ters, accompanied !)) heaw burthens, may 
liavc sr)m('tmu‘s a me.'-^+[¥0, but gene¬ 

rally a speedier ellec-l ii'uin fiopiilar fi cimg | 
tlian upon a select and dc'Iibciative body. 
]hai It was fins House, so chosen in 17^0, 
winch ill two years alliiwaids, in unison 
w I'tii tile nation, did pull dovMi loi d North’s 
iidiuiuistration, and [)ur an cnul to tile 
Aniuiiean v ar. It \\a^ the same HousC 
of Uommons w hieh, in spitegih eminent 
contractors tlicii liolding seats m it, dc;- 
clared that the mtluence c»f the Crowm 
ought to be dinimlslied, and wlni-li took 
ECveral measures I’ur that ])urposL‘. 

To proceed to the Freucli w\ii. No 
person will deny that the A\ar with iTaiiee 
was a popular war. Again, a jiait}' in 
this noii^e ojiposed jt as unjust and im¬ 
politic. Whether llie> were right or 
wrong is not the jirescnt question; but 
never was a political party so reduced in 
numbers ; and they themselves never as¬ 
serted that they carried the voice of thig^ 
nation with them. DiK'ing this long 
several gcmeral (‘lections took plac^\ The 
counties and great towns did not dismiss 
their representatives and choose those who 
opposed the' war. If there' are any per¬ 
sons now who, looking hack to the events 
of the war, can think that a peace with 
Buonaparte, at tlir expense' of hescontinu¬ 
ing ruler of France, v/ouU^ have been pre¬ 
ferable to continuing the w'ar and bniiging 
it to its final glorious issue, even at the 
expense of the burth<*ns wc arc hearing, 
such persons will not carry tlie general 
sense of the nation with them. 

The result then is,, that a House of Com¬ 


mons, differently constituted, would not, 
because ir spoke the feelings of the nation, 
have prevented these wars, and the bur¬ 
thens which have been consequent upon 
them. 

Nor is there reason to suppose that a 
more equal represi'ntation would have di¬ 
minished the expenditure. Look at the 
Frcncli republic: it was not less lavish in 
its e\pi‘nses than the monarch,’. At one 
period, its expenditure was not h'ss than 
ten millions sterling per month, raided by 
the most oppressive requisitions and con¬ 
fiscations, and apjilied to the most corrupt 
and inicjuitous purposes. The manage¬ 
ment of the public purse, as fir as we can 
judge from little incidents occa.sionally ta¬ 
king jilace in this House, would not bc\ 
rqoie frugal in ilu bands of representa¬ 
tives, liowever cbosei!, than by the ic- 
s['0nMl)le ministers of the Crown. 

If till' subject, then, be lluily analysed 
and examined, tlui advantages promi''cd 
from identilyuig the House* more diieetly 
arid completely with theelectois, are pei- 
fcclly visionary. 

Public opinion, in its true meaning, is 
unquestionably entitled to the IngheKSt 
con.ideration and respect. The delibeiate 
voice of the n.irion is seldom wrong. Hut 
popul-ir cl.imonr is not public opinion. 
Popular icclmg is sometimes hastv? oflen 
fiiK’tuating, frequently raisc'd on false and 
e'ln.ni'ems gi omuls. Tlic rc'prescntative 
tody may be too much idt ntdied walh that 
A'cling. A deliberative assembly, under 
tlie pressure of remporary disasters, or 
accidental vicissitudes, is likely to judge 
inoiv wisely and act inoie firml} and pru¬ 
dently than the body of the people. But. 
wlien public opinion is the cool and deli¬ 
berate sense of the nation, formed upon 
mature reflection, it always must have its 
effect upon this Mouse. The House 
must and will conform to it. 

T^e supporters of parliamentary reform 
assinne that they have the voice of the 
nation with them from the number of pe¬ 
titions presented to the Hou.se. Every 
person who justly estiniatcis the right of 
petitioning, must grieve to have seen the 
mode in# w’hich, for the most part, tliosc 
petitiona" have been procured. Every 
abuite oi'tbat invaluable light tends to in¬ 
jure it. ‘ When griev^ances not re'ally felt 
by file people are suggested by artificial 
cxciU'mfait.s, in orde;r to produce discon¬ 
tents,-—wlieii the peo]Sle, suffering under 
some unavoidable pressure, are deluded 
into a belief that their distrestics arc im- 
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putable to the corruption of this House, 
and will be removed by reform in parlia¬ 
ment-petitions so obtained do not carry 
with them the weight that belongs to pub¬ 
lic opinion. Nor are we to be told that 
alterations in the constitution must bo 
ni'idc in order to satisfy discontents thus 
raised. Ifc sacrifice the blessings whicli 
the n.ition tnjoys, in order to gratify the 
cajirice or s«ofhe the insolence of the dis- 
jffecled,—if we put totheiish the best 
.nfere>;ts and the substantial happiness of 
the t oiintry, in order to redress irnaginai y 
grievances,—we sliall neither rciain the 
lespeet of the wi^o and the coiiLented, 
nor [Hit an end to tlic demands of tlic dis- 
^satisfied. No—let us stand lirmly by the 
jonstitntion, if we vjiluc its blessings, or 
wish for its permanency. 

We have been reniiiuled, and it is true, 
that many great and goocfineii have been 
Iriends to parliamentary relbrm ; not in¬ 
deed ofa radical sort, but upon amodcrate 
scale; and some ndbimists that descrip¬ 
tion doubtless still remain. Mr. Pitt, in 
tfK‘ aiilor of >onlli, heated by [Uirty, be- 
foii. his jiulgini'nt had been matured by 
e\j>enenev', did w annly csjiouse the 
lie brought it ibrwaid in J7B‘J 
nog ul !I I.ii adtiienistialion 

'•'tim li) ITS. — Hill Hi'iens ai vis m ITS.T, 
v\ \'fi iio A.l■^ Ill e'‘b‘e^te.h'i bill'd as miius- 
!ii el tlio (. o’e.try, .mdvith the v/cight 
o^ iiiH 'vtoum a'l I great taKaits. Hut, 
with ,ill I I'.ese advantages, the proposition^ 
ll Ovigh moiierati failed of siuces^, aiu* 

:i then, the extreme dantrer of ined- i 
g vith the vemaable f.ibneof tiie eon 
sti nem was strongly felt and msfsti’d 

’^vlt events have since hapyjcned, which, 
w’ lie fluy iiave iiecideilly confirmed the 
gHMod ol alauu at the danger of chiuige, 
ho*e tended lo coriect the opinionij and 
toiiil.ue the numbers of modeiate re- 
I HiniMs. 'file rRFNCii iti.voLu rfojjf has 
' .erdod an example by which we slu^ild 
eioiit. and be grateful that the cxperi- 
•Ol Ml w as not made in this country. That 
aw till event, and the dreadful calamities 
\ihKli have accompanied it, must have 
tanght us the truth oftlie assertioiiii, that 
ilnwe who l)cgni the measure o'! reform, 
Idoin see its completion — the 
'»orlv ol change once begun no person 
( ;n lix die limit wdiere it shall stop; that 
till' storm once laised, it is impossible to 
din rt its course, oino foresee “ whither it 
gocth.” Wi* must furthei be aw^are, that 
ihc very ogitatiou of this queBlion at a 


time when the population is suffering un¬ 
der the pressure of distress, is attended 
w ith increased danger, since the physical 
force of the country is then liable to be 
deluded and misled by those who have 
very different designs fiom the moderate 
reformists. At such a tune the slightest 
scratch may produce a moital wound to 
the Constitution. 

After the experience of these events, 

\ no [lerson need be ashamed to avow a 
^ cliange of opinion upon experimental 
1 ‘eioim. Mr.Ihtl, who witli so much zeal 
had byought forward the plans of 1782, 
iVhd and 1785, wjjs manly enough in 1790, 
1792, 1798, and 1797, to avow that his 
view of the subject was altered, and to ad¬ 
mit “ that the probability of good was 
but little, while the danger of mi.schief 
was of a size so gigantic as to exceed all 
calculation.’’ In 1800, he expressed him¬ 
self most decidedly confirmed in this 
change of opinion; for after admitting 
without disgi. sentiments he 

had entertained on tlie subject of reform, 
—after referring to ilie events which had 
since hajipened,—after cinimerating the 
actual blc.Nsings winch the nation enjoyed 
under the coiii4itntion as it then existed— 
h(^ i.s huid to liavo cxpie^^sed himself in 
tlicsi* nvmunal^le words : Upon this sub¬ 
ject r tliiif?c^right to disclose the inmost 
recesses of iny mind, luul to declare my 
most decided ojiimori, that even if tlie 
times V. eie proper lor experiments, any 
the slij^lUvst change in such a constitution 
nui-^t he c 'Osidored as an evil.’’ 'J\) this 
opmumtlu jMousc and llie country Will do 
vi>eh to j.dheia, inasnuith as practical 
h.tp'unes-. is fai piefeiablc to experimental 
cliange. 

The deelauiilon of Mr. Titt, jnsl rc- 
irrieil lo, was niadi' m the couise ot th*'’ 
(lehiite on die liisli Ihiion. 'i'hat event 
lias given to ihe moderate lel'oimers al- 
n^ist the (‘xaet i-iiprovemcnt (if it was 
an>) which v.is onginally proposed bv 
tlicni. Loid ( harliam in 1770, and the 
leformisrs ol 17S2, only proposed to m- 
vigoiate, or a^ tliey termed it, “• to tluuw 
new' life into ' the rt*prcsentatioo, hy au- 
dmg one hundred incinbers to this House, 
to be chooiiui by tlie counties and j)Opulous 
tow^ns. Now, 1^3* the lush I’lnon one 
hundred mcmlKirs, chosen by t ounties and 
populous towns, have been added to this 
House. Whether or not it has afforded 
any practical iinpro\ement. it is not neces¬ 
sary to decide. But to the moderate re¬ 
formist It fair to slatC; that his ex peri- 
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merit lias been tried. The House is more 
popularly chosen, li’ the improvement 
has taken place, he should rest satisfied— 
it’his exjiectationshave been disappointed, 
and the influence of tlie (howu has not 
been diniinuslied, then his theory was er¬ 
roneous. 

There is still another circumstance 
which deserves to he well weighed by the 
moderate reformist, namely, the change 
ofcharaetei which tlio measure has assum¬ 
ed since it Avas oiiginally proposed, not 
only in the extent ol* the measure itself, 
but in tlie Iiands into winch its nn>nage- 
nient has failiMi, and the descnjition of 
persons wlio liave embarked in it,—all 
tending greatly to increase the magni¬ 
tude ot tile danger. 

In former times, in 1780 andl78‘J, per¬ 
sons of high character, respectability and 
weight in tlie country, took the lead in the 
conduct and management of the measure. 
In 1700 and 1702, the society of ‘‘ The 
Friends of the Peo>rJ<\-'i iftiituded persons, 
wdio, tliouglio])posed to the admin i^ti at ion, 
%vcrc also of high character, and of known 
atlacliment to the constitution, "i'hcy dis¬ 
tinctly declared their object. They lion- 
ourahly disavowed, not only the views of, 
hut all connexion w'ltli, and avoided givii'ig 
any countena’ice to, other ,societies, who 
Iiadexjiosed ihenisidves to tfreslispicion of 
pursuing objects less constitutional. They 
did not endeavour to enlist the mere mul¬ 
titude, and to excite the physical force of 
the country to engage in the cause,—nor 
were the lower classes at that time ex- 
fenvixely disposed against the higher clas¬ 
ses ofsocieU. 'file station and character, 
theridbrc, of tho^e reformists, as well as 
then conduct and view.>, aHorded a pledge 
to the country, that ihcir object wa'- not 
iuischii‘f to the constitution, however erro¬ 
neous might be their plans for its amelio¬ 
ration. 

15ut surely it cannot have escaped ofl^ 
fienatiou, that the measiiie is now got into 
very dilferent hands, and has assumed in 
all respects a more alarming character'. 
Of course this remark is not intended to 
apply to any member of the House, to¬ 
wards whom no personal disrespect can be 
meant, but is exclusively apphpd to those 
who take the lead iu the business out of 
this House. Tlie fact Vieing notorious 
and undisguised, an allusion may be made 
to the individual who has been most active 
in framing petitions,^ in advising measures, 
and in visiting dittererit parts of the couu- 
try. It is a fittlg alarming that the conti¬ 


nuance of this individual, as a member of 
the society of the Friends of the People 
occasioned tlie secession of some of the 
leading incml)cr*s of that association. In 
June 17i>2, the chairman (then member 
for Hertfordshire^, the dejiuty chairman 
rnow^anobleduke), and two or three other 
(listinguished members withdrew from that 
society, and in a public letter assigned as 
their reasons, that the individual lelerred 
to “ afln' an cjrp/css avowal^ of a correapon^ 
drnce admllij aimed oii uudei his hand 
and sjfrmilure with the Jacobins at J^uis 
nv/Y not cjclndid from the assodation.** 
This individual (w Iio lUay lie an excellent 
private cliaiactei) has never, as far us we 
liave lieard, recanted the political pnn- 
cfples he then held, nor has Iris recoup 
conduct alloiiit. ^ any marks of such a 
cliangc: jet he is the great manager 
and orach* of pAi liamcnury reform in tlic 
present day, and has been made the sub¬ 
ject orjiaiugviK' 111 this House. 

ln‘-lead of aji association, like the Friends 
of the People, sanctioned liy near a lum- 
dred names of persons of high constitu¬ 
tional character, atlording a guarantee Ibr 
the socunty ot tire public peace, we have 
clubs of unknowm peisons, of all descrip¬ 
tions, working in the same diiection. 'fhe 
Spenceans, declaring hostility against all 
the I'lghts of property; other clubs, avow¬ 
ing universal sulliage to be theii oirjci t ; 
and some ol'tbeni adding, that if tbej ob¬ 
tain that, “ all tlie rest will follow ;*'—and 
Iveii societies professing to be moderate, 
yet not limiting their views, but deelaiing 
that rc|)ies(‘ntatioii a//tvAY/ co-exteribive 
witlntaxation,'* is their olrjeet. 

It is equally obvious to notice that inde¬ 
fatigable pams have been taken by the dis- 
alfected for the last twenty-live years, at 
every fav Durable oppui tumty, to seduce the 
low er classes of the jieople ; and that those 
efforts have not been wholly iinsiioccssful. 
Within that period also, the rnanufactiir- 
ing'^opulation has greatly increased ; and 
it is well known that a manufacturing po¬ 
pulation, from various causes, is more 
easily instigated to sedition and revolt, 
than the agricultural and liandiciaft popu¬ 
lation. Means also the most iniquitous, 
by the vjyusc of the liberty of the press, 
havj bc|*n resorted ^o, for the purpose of 
undermining the moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples of the lower classes, so as to ren¬ 
der the physical i'orce of the country fit 
and ready instriimemts to forward the 
work of insurrection und I’cbcllion; certain 
vile incendiaries promising them unattain- 
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able good, and under the sacred names of 
liberty and the constitution, goading them 
on towards the destruction of both. 

Looking, then, at these circumstances, 
can any person fail to sec that the business 
of reform has assumed a different charac¬ 
ter,—that it has got into more dangerous 
hands,—that it lias spread more widely 
among a deluded population,—that its 
success, if oiice begun, may be attempted 
by physical force,—that the risk of plun¬ 
der and bloodshed is increased, and conse¬ 
quently, that the agitation of the question 
is iiitiiiitely more to be deprecated, than 
when it was under the conduct and manage¬ 
ment of pel sons of a different eliaraeter ?— 
and ma^ we not hence be rca‘>onabIy led 
*Jo hope that moderate reformists, thou^i 
retaining then former ojilnioiis on the ab¬ 
stract question of parlianii‘ntai\ lefoim, 
may so far cluinge theif ci>iuluet, as to 
wutlihold any coimtenanee from the mea¬ 
sure; since, to give any countenance to 
the wild notions now afloat^ may tend to 
involve tln^ eimntry iu conlusion, distur¬ 
bance, and anarc h\ ? 

But it iiKU be asked, is the constitution 
fio perfe(‘t as to admit of'no inij)rovement ? 
and, setting asuh' the cii emnstances of the 
pre’ient moment, .ne we for ever, under the 
aluriu of innovation, to ahstani fiom re¬ 
medying 1 ‘Msting evils? 'fo tliese ques¬ 
tions it may lie answered, tlh^t no human 
institulion is pei feet.—l\)inl out any spe- 
cilie evil.—Tiopo-e the s|)eejfic remedyj 
If the evil IS piovi'd to e\ist, and the re¬ 
medy IS well adapted and ma\ he apj)lied 
without the risk of gri'ator (wils, U*t it he 
resorted to. Pnit if the evil be imagiipary, 
or at most tiifling, and the proposed i*e- 
ined\ so extensive that }(m eaiuiot as¬ 
certain Its limits, it would lx* unpardonalile 
rashness to risk the hajipiness of the na¬ 
tion ])\ the lia/aid of so dangerous an ex¬ 
periment. 

'liu‘ eonslilution lias witliin itself^the 
ineaiK'j of remedying its own defects, iind 
pioviding for Its owm amelioiation, with¬ 
out these fearful sehemes of new mo¬ 
delling and recasting the popular branch 
of the legislature, 'riiis torrupl repre¬ 
sentation (as it is the pleasure of some 
erson.s to term it), the structure of which 
as undergone no material chaiiufe smee 
the llestoration, has yet within that period 
added now safeguards to limit the powers 
ot the Crown, and to protccc the liberties 
of the people. Need the House be re¬ 
minded, tliat during the reign of Cliarlos 
2ud^ the Habeas Corpus act was pas¬ 


sed, w hich lias justly been considered as 
the great bulwark of the liberties of the 
people. A bulwark which, in its ordi* 
nary operation, protects the subject 
against the oppression of the Crown. Nor 
is it less valuable because, by its occa¬ 
sional suspension, it enables the Crown it¬ 
self to protect our libcrtics(for security 
to person and property is of the very es¬ 
sence of liberty) against the tuibulence 
and violence of traitorous conspirators. 

Be It also remembered, that representa¬ 
tives, chosen as at pri'seut, brought about 
the Rttvolutioii,—that great event which 
fixed the liberties of the people upon a 
solid and permanent basis—that they pas¬ 
sed the bill of rights, the toleration act, 
secured the liberty of the press, and have 
been at all times vigilant to protect and 
extend the real luqipiucss of the country. 

These facts are so stnking, that some 
distinguished reformists have Ibund them¬ 
selves obliged to admit the present repre¬ 
sentation to hnwidi^ate to resist the 
I poxvrr of tlie Crown, but not to resist its 
nijluaicr. For this distinction no attempt 
at any argument was made, nor any plau¬ 
sible reason assigned it vva^ mere asser¬ 
tion, and to asseition it might be sufficient 
t()*oj)pose denial. But is it true that tlie 
repre.sent.itionjias not resisted, and adopted 
v.irious in(.fi?lTi^‘s to diinmisli, the influence 
of the Crown? Without going I’artlier back 
than the ])resent leign, it w'ill refute tho 
assertion to mention a very few instances. 
The comiueneement ol‘ the reign was 
nuu ked by the very important measure of 
rendciing the judges independent of the 
influence of the Crown. The passing of 
the (irenville act foi\deciding contested 
elections, more diiectly applied to securing 
the purity and independence of the re- 
presentation;--the depriving revenue of¬ 
ficers of the light of voting at elections,— 
the exclusion of contractors and others 
fi%ni scats in this House, liad the same 
tondtMicv. In short, so fir from the di¬ 
rect intfucuee of the Crown having iii- 
creas(‘d in this House, the number of per¬ 
sons connected with the Crown by office, 
who now sit lieie, is reduced by above 
one half;—the wdiole nuinlier iiof amount¬ 
ing to fifty, notwilhstaiulmg tlie House 
itseli' is iucTcasod by the addition of one 
hundred meinbeis from Ireland. 

It is, however, ni>t to be disguised that 
by the increase of the jiublic debt, and 
the general estabbshnieiits of the empire, 
the of tlu'Crown is certainly in¬ 

creased. ilpt 14 the first place, we should 
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rocollect that we have been looking at this 
subject of oatromige for the last twenty- 
five years, uuring a period of far extended 
war. The return of peace has alone di¬ 
minished that patronage to a very great 
extent. And how is parlianientaiy re¬ 
form to remedy the evil arising from this 
increased patronage ? Is it proposed to 
transfer it to other hands than the exe¬ 
cutive government ? Or how will its in- 
Hucnce oe diminished ? Does a nieinbiM-, 
popularly chosen, apply less freqiu'ntly for 
this patronage than one who represents a 
smalt borougli ? The degree of influence 
arising from the cxercisoof this patronage, 
depends more on the character of the rc- 
resentative than on the manner in which 
e is chosen, and the alteration in the 
structure of the representation, does not 
appear to be calculated to furnish a cor¬ 
rective to this increased patronage. 

CoiTectives, however, have not been 
wholly wanting. They have been fur- 
nUhea in various waj,-**' improvements 
made in the mode of collecting the revenue 
has tended to lessen the influence in that 
respect. Tlie manner in which the supplies 
for the public service are procured,^not 
by the favour of private contracts, but by 
public competition,—has a similar ten¬ 
dency. Look also at the administration of 
the army and navy, and mo person who 
remembers or has heard how those two 
great branches of the public service were 
administered in former times, will say that 
they now produce the same degree of in¬ 
fluence in respect to this House. The 
increased wealth and weight of the com¬ 
monalty has also tended mucli to diminish 
the comparative influence both of the 
aristocracy and of the Crown. 

But above all, look at the increased 
freedom of public discussion, and conse¬ 
quently the increased effect of public opi¬ 
nion—There is one circumstance alone j 
which has tlirovvn marc weight into file 
popular scale of the constitution^ ^than all 
the increased patronage has added to that 
of the Crown : that is, the free Publication 
of the D('hah,s in Pailiament. Nothing 
passes in either House that is not imme¬ 
diately circulated tlirough every part of 
the kingdom, and submitted to public 
opinion. No grievance, real or imaginary, 
is felt by any body of men, however small, 
or by any individual, however low and 
obscure, that is not here subjected to dis¬ 
cussion. No minister, no magistrate, no 
person possessed of power of any kind, 
dares to exercise it, either oppressively 


or corruptly, unchecked by the appre¬ 
hension of having the transaction inves¬ 
tigated. He well knows that be incurs 
the risk, nay, almost the certainty of 
having his conduct canvassed in parlia^ 
merit by persons of the fir^t talents m the 
country, and sulimitted at least to the tri - 
bunal of public opinion. The present 
danger is rather on the otlier side, lest 
persons should be deterred ^Voin under¬ 
taking public duties,and discharging llieiu 
without bias, by the appiehension, liow- 
e\er conscious of their own integrity ami 
good intentions, of having their conduct 
called into question. * 

The jiower of the Crown, then, to do 
wrong in any icspect, either by oppres¬ 
sion or corruption, so fur from having 
practically incu ased, the more just con¬ 
clusion in regard to it is, that the subject 
never enjoyed hiberly in greater peiTec- ^ 
tion than in the times in w liieli wo live. 
The principal drawback from that enjoy¬ 
ment arises from tlio licentiousness of the 
turbulent and disail'ected, disturbing the 
repose, and alarming the aj)})reIiensions of 
the peaceable members ol' society, by 
traitorous conspiracies to subvert the con¬ 
stitution—a constitution most admirable, 
whicli the w'it and wnsdoni of man could 
not, by one effort or in one age, Iiave 
constructed, but whicli has giown up in 
the course j)f ages, and out of a sciies of 
events, either fortuitous or piovidential, 
i‘till it has become the greatest blessing 
ever conferred upon any nation. If in 
former times it claimed veneiation and 
attachment, much ought tlio.>e feelings 
towards it to be incrciiscd, now it hivs 
with safety carried us through the perils 
and dangers of the last tw enty-five years. 
Amidst all the storms which Imve assailed, 
and all the miseries which have befallen 
the nations around us, it has hitherto re¬ 
mained unshaken and unimpaired; and it 
has^finaily conducted us, notwithstanding 
th^F pressure of some temporary distresses, 
to the highest point of security, glory, and 
happiness. To change this constitution, 
to put it to the least risk by any visionary 
experiment for amending it, would be 
more than folly; it would be the height of 
political criminality. Sir John Nicholl con- 
cli\dcd^by doclaring, ho should give a de¬ 
cided negative to the motion. 

Lord Cochrane said, that after the 
speech of tlie hon. baronet* the mover* and 
of the hon. secondot* of the motion* it 
would appear presumptioo in him to oflea 
any observations in elucidatioo of tUal 
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wliicli was very properly considered by were now conducted. There wa* i 
the people the most important question ral call for reform, and it was the 
which could possibly engage the consider* ledge the people had of the influence 
atiuu of the House; but he could not re- prevailed within that House that had pro.* 
frain from noticing some assertions whicl duced tliat call. If the call was tMtf 
had fallen from the last speaker. The obeyed thank God the evil would prodae« 
lion, and learned gentleman, the dean of its own remedy, the mass of corrontiM 
the Arches, had explained how curiously would destroy itself, for the maggots , 
and how nicely parties were balanced in gendered would eat it up. They 
that House, and how they worked against members) were the maggots of the cons^;,^ 
each other; bathe had forgotten to tell tutioo. They were the locusts that ■: 
that there was another balance, in which vouicd it, and caused all tlie evils that wfti#i, 
the whole weight of that House was on complained of. There was nothing wiclid^.. 
one side, and that of the public on the which did not emanate from that HodMf •. 
otiicr. He had entered into a long detail [a laugh]. In it priginated all knav^^ 
of the advantages of the constitution, and perjury, and fraud [reiterated and Uttriia-, 
the blessings enjoyed under it, but he had tuous cries of Hear!]. They knew welfidi 
entirely forgot to mention that that const* this, and they also knew that the meithV; 
tulion was destroyed, and now no longer by which the great majority of the Hou8i|. 
existed [Cries of Hear, hear, and order !].* were returned was one great cauis of Ad , 
lie had a right to say thift the constitu- corruption of the whole people. It ' 
tion no longer existed while the Habeas been said, let the people reform 
Corpus act was suspended. After a dcs- selves ; but if sums of money were oi^' 
cription of that balance of intqrcsts, which, for seats within there would 

in the opinion of the hon. and learned gen* *''Ays be found men ready to receive tbeifl, 
deman produced an equalization of repre- It was impossible to imagine that the priK 
sentation, than whicli nothing could be fuse expenditure of the late war co^ 
better, he proceeded to show how agricul* have taken place, had it not been Ar s ■ 
ture, commerce, and all other interests corrupt majority devoted to their adfishin- 
were taken care of in that House; bow terCfets. At least it would Inave had at 
each had its proportionate share of in- shorter duratioy from being carried on in 
fluence: but he again made an omission— more cffertMfc manner, had it not been 
he foreot to stale, that selt'-intqrest was in conducive to the views of many to prevent 
that House ,I preponderating infliipnee, he I its speedy termination. Much had been 
meant the al’-poweiful influence of places ksaid about the glorious result of the war; 
and pensions. Could it be supposed that hut had hot tliu lavish expenditure loaded 
these were things which had no effect on us with taxation which impoverished the 
the measures of that Hou'c ? Were the people and annihilated commerce ? Were 
members of the House of Commons the «ot vessels seen every where with brooms 
only persons in the world so very pure that; ut their mast heads Were not sailors 
they could not be influenced by the mo- starving ? Was not agriculture languish- 
tives which actuate other men? [Hear, 'ug? Were not our manufactures in the 
hear!]. What was to he expected from niost distressed state ? Some of the great* 
the present system but the daily operation cst landholders in the country were now 
of such influence ? If an hon. gentleman hi the House. He would appeal to them, 
accepted a seat on cither side of the Hopsc Hills' tliey receive any rents ? Were they 
from a borough proprietor, was it not ni- not merch' the stewards of government ? 
torious that he must vole as his constitu* Were thl*y not holding their estates as 
ent pleased to direct him. He had now agents of government for the benefit of the 
had a seat in the House upwards of ten fundholders ? Did they not see this ? And 
years, and he had found that to be uni* would they allow themselves to be really 
formly the praeflee. It was to get rid robbed of their estates from an ideal ap- 
of these and othtfi'.abusealhat the .people prehension qf Spenceans. Was there no- 
called aloud for reform,, end it was thing Spencean in^the conduct of minisfors 
bounden duty of the Htmae to accede to which required the vigilance of the Jiuiaea' 
the prayers of the people, and'to consent proprietors? Though the wild theories, of' 
to mat reform. But- reforint thej must visionaries had been made an exCUsg firtf ■ 
have, whether they Urould or not • The abolishing the conslifution, that wor]K,^K, 
stttfo of the Cotlnti^^srM such that 4t «w would be recollected, was done by a c^"’ 
infpbsaiblethh(4fddidldgooBlofigaBthey mittee chosen nominally by houpll vht 
(VOL. XXXVI.) (3C) ■ 
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in fact by a majority under the influence 
c/'^ininisters. Tlierc was, therefore fiancl 
delusion in the very oripin of the bu- 
The country would rc?mcmber, to 
‘4ho disgrace of all concerned^ that when 
the committee, on whose report the liber¬ 
ties of the country were suspended, was 
hftlloted. f^or, a list of names was put into 
the ballot box, written at the Treasury. 

‘ Wai^.BOtr Udaa mockery and fraud on the 
2' \V|tat could be more base? Did 
ihey not hear with astonishment that the 
committee was again to be revived 
purpose of suspending the con&ti- 
t^ion ?' And for what ? becadse that 
J^jg^80 aod ministers vv^re afraid that the 
j^xpres&jon of the public voice might ar- 
,Cliem in the progress of their delin- 
, iqMCney, llo was persuaded tfkat no man 
ivj|hf 0 u|dloors wish^ the subversion of the 
but within it was contended 
and corruption, were the 
Mr. Pitt himself had con- 
«^SCd that no hon est man could hold the 
\|^uetion of minis^i iui^flhy length of time. 

spoke not of private character. He 
;^as persuaded that no man could be more 
}in^ral than the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer but it was not possible 
jbr him to be an honest minister until 
measures were taken to purge and purify 
•the House. If this were'fc-'^^lone, it was 
.jh vain to hope for a renewal of success¬ 
ful enterprise in this country. Commerce 
would never again revive—the sun of the 
country was set for ever. It might, in¬ 
deed* exist as a petty military German 
l^deapotism, widx horsemen porading up and 
down with large whiskers and sabres ring-1 
ing on their horses backs, and with fantas¬ 
tically shaped caps of fantastical colours on 
:thcir beads*—but that this country could 
be a great military power was quite im- 
igpOssiUe* It had been said, the people 
^.ougbt to reform themselves; but before 
.^ey were called upon so to do, he thought 
was the duty of evc?y man in that House 
take the mote out of his own eye [Flear, 
^ar!]. He w^as glad to observe that this 
>)qaU of hear came not from lords of the 
Admiralty, because they had particular 
Jl^easpps for being aware of the truth of his 
.observations in regard to himself. As 
die Jmnourable dean of Arches had in- 
atanced juries as one orihe benefits of the 
^^ons|ti(i|)k>n, be would affirm with respect 
to tll^ manner that juries were chosen un¬ 
der the present system, that justice was 
suichhetter admibistered—in a more suxn- 
ttOpy .manner-^widt Icsss expense—ai^ 


no chicanery—by tlio (ley of Algiers [loiul 
luiiglriiig]. An(i if this country Were 
erected at once into a down-right, honest, 
open despotism, the people would be 
gainers. If u judge or despot then prov¬ 
ed a rogue he would at once appear in hiS 
true character: but now villainy could be 
attfiilly concealed under the verdict of a 
packed jury. He was f-atislicd that the 
present system of corruption was more 
detiiincntal to the country ifian a despo¬ 
tism, which he hoped the noble lord oppo¬ 
site (lord Castlereagli) would have the 
goodness to favour them with—let us have 
at once a down-right open, honest despo¬ 
tism. At present wc had latitude given 
to express our sentiments which only tend¬ 
ed to insnarc [Hear, hear!]. Nothin'^ 
had been stitcd by the honournbLe the 
■dean of Arches against the motion of his 
hon. friend. His hon. friend had argued 
the question gencral[v, and it was com¬ 
plained that nothing specific was brought 
forward; but had any specific measure 
been offered'; it would have been said it 
was not the best, and every one w'ould have 
started forw^ard with his own plan. The 
House ought not to refuse to have this 
important subject investigated in a com¬ 
mittee—they consented to conmiittiecs 
when the object w as to destroy tlie con¬ 
stitution of tlic country, and on trifling oc¬ 
casions, but they condemned the whole 
people imluard 1 There could he no hope 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
would ever be moved wdiile the present fi¬ 
nancial system was continued. To that 
system he was convinced w'e owed all 
our evils—it would soon efiect the total ex - 
tinction of our commerce, navigation, and 
manufactures. He was convinced, that so 
long as the enormous burtlien of taxation 
pressed, there would be no employment for 
the lower orders of the people. It was 
idle to talk of making roads and canals, 
and digging holes one day to be filled up 
next. Unless commerce revived there 
would be no use for more canals. And 
as to making and filling up holes, it might 
be justified as continuing the people in ha¬ 
bits of industry for a while; but if there was 
no prospect of tlie situation of the country 
improving, there could be no use in their 
continuing in the possession of habits of' 
industry. And be again repeated that 
without lessening the taxes, commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures must lan- 
guisli and decays 

Mr. Cumen bad wished to have caught 
the cyo of the Speaker sooner^ but had 
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he viewed the situati6n of tlic country in 
the same light as the noble lord who had 
just sat down, he certainly should not have 
been so anxious to rise. It was because 
he believed ibe country possessed the 
incan '5 ol' lecovering from her present dif- 
hcnilties, that lie was anxious to sec those 
abuses removed which retarded its pros’* 
perity. The state, however, iu which 
parliament and the country were placed 
by the recent measures was most serious. 
The reason of the late unconstitutional 
measures was obvious enough. They had 
been compelled to abridge the liberties of 
the people, because they did not possess 
their confidence. Had the House ever 
properly inquired into the expenditure 
any war ? This they had always avoided; 
and it was this disposition to leave the 
public purse at the mercy «r the ministers 
of the day of which he complained. In 
the present session examples liad been 
given of that undue confidence. They 
had voted very improperly a ^reat war ex¬ 
penditure ; and while such things were 
done, was it surprising that they did not 
posscbs the confidence of the people ? 
'I’lic wish for reform was general, and he 
thought it would be wise, as a measure of 
policy, to give the people some farther de¬ 
gree of[)olitiial power, not only to induce 
them to hear tlie jiresent burthens, but 
tliose future dillicultics whith awaited 
them. Could it be forgotten that an act| 
of pailianient liad been passed, the pream¬ 
ble ol’ which rocogni/ed that the sale of 
scats ill that lIou'=ie had taken place ? 
The le.irned genLleman had asked whether 
u relonn would send belter members into 
that House? He did not know that it 
would alter the individuals who composed 
that House; but of this he was certain, 
that if tliey should be the same men, they 
would he acted upon by other motives. 
He would ask whether there had ever been 
a time in wliicli the people of Engft^d 
bore their distress with greater fortitude? 
There had only been some trilling instan¬ 
ces of h regularity or violence. With re¬ 
gard to the unfortunate persons accused 
of treason, they were so poor and destitute 
of any thing like influence, that their si¬ 
tuation was calculated to excite no feeling 
but that of pity. I'he majority of Vie. 
people, he was convinced, were attached 
to the constitution; but a uni form, resist-^ 
ance to reform v^s not the way tO' 
preserve that attachment. The eStam- 
ple of France had been, as it frequently^ 
^as on occasions like the present, referred' 



to; but he wisbed^that those uMi' 
fond of directing I the- 
Housd< to that subject^ would 
what had been the causes of 
Revolution. In his 

resistance to a timely ^ 

Un these grounds he should 
motion. • ■ 

The Hon. J. JV, Ward rose'en^^f ^ 

In one point, Sir, 1 entirely 
my hon. friend who spoke seDQii44it=^. 
debate, that the subject 
assumed a different shape frotitf Vtfatw' 
which It had hitherto appeared.* 
number of chose that have " 

liamentary reform, and the 
which they have argued the 
indeed given to the questlonl 
formidable aspect, and 
hensions 1 entertain,*’ lest 
which are made to bring 
in our constitution shouM 
unless they are em;oestt£MdJuhal 


resisted at every'sCEfir I stieaii’ *i 
when 1 say, that 1 am far 
any intention CO thbse*^ehtltliM^dQ^ 
other side of the HoUsb^Who'haye- thdl^f^ 
fit, at what appears 
vcaient season, to thi!^ 

hut they most pardm ' me 
declare (witb/that difference' bn!/ thi|t 
arises from difference of ^hltention 
their part) that araotiortfi)M'OfoFh) iiifpar)idl-*: 
merit produces upon ray bulbd ’ 

eflect as a motion for a detnbttrdcy,’ 
tion for a revolution* a rtlot!o!i*ftl)it'<'l^ 
form of government under 
has equalled, Surpassed thb ^ha{fpin^'''df 
the wisest, and surpassed the fafiib'of 'tffe 
most glorious cotiimufiities thalt bk- 
isted ill tlie world, should now^eetfed aad 
determine. With this impteSSifiU^ 
my mind, I trust I may Be bxcuSdd';^if^fl[ 
trouble you with n few words," 
wey of again protesting agatfisf tb!s''wi|« 
chievous and formidable mndVatMilphim 
of disebUrging, so far as iU'tnb ^ 
debt of gratitude and deference. 
order of things to which I owb^e 
part of whatever'happiness * 

Tlie hon- baronet who moved tlws qdftf- 
lion, and the^ geMletnCd that have fbl** 
lowed him bn thosawd side, havedwett, 
as it was natutVkl^ they ‘should, with 
coufideneo upon tiirfromeroiis W' 

reform thot have bubp^ ^presented ^ 
liameht in the'courto^Sif the seSSiohil 
I am 08 far an any man fVoW dertVragPtlSit 
^ tte request of so large a body' 
is euCitled td the most serious G0osid,cra- 
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of Che House, and yet there are sonic The distress is to be alleviated by private 
bihjunnstances both in the matter of these cliarity^ by pa^rsitnony carried to its utmost 
and in the manner iu uhicli extent on the part of the government, and, 
they i^ave^obtained, vrhich very much di- ultimately perhaps by some improvements 
txrinish the effect they ought otheiwise to in our system of political oeconomy. As to 
Lave upon our decisions. Fi^r, Sir, it the other great evil—ignorance, it is not 
' Jiappens very unfortunately ihat the oli- necessary that I should endeavour to point 
|eciloDS to our present system of rc- out the true remedies; but this much is 
' llteAeDtatSoni though resting upon no certain, that it will never be dispelled by 
foundation of reason or experi- the reformers, who have of all men living 
. t|jb6e, uroof a soit well adapted to the taken the greatest pains, and with the 
<^lKI$|t|^andMntelligib^ to the understand- most success, to darken and mislead the 
of the vulgar, whilst the principles people. At present the history of the 
‘''which the defence of it must be petitions 1 take to be this:—the people 
mated tequire more kaowledgc and re- arc distressed—that unfortunately is the 
jitifieGtion than belongs to that class of per- only fact of which they can be quite sure. 

' by whom the petitions, for the most This is a situation in which complaint 
'Ai'ipart, have been signed. It is very easy tc certain, and even ill-humour is to be 62 ^ 
K; toll them that they have aright to be repre- cused—and \\ lien great pains are taken to 
fvSeated. and it is still easier to show to them assure them that tl^dr misfortunes arc 


\ ^at in the sense which they annex to the 
are not represented; and thcr 
::?$tte*aeoeBBity of a sweeping change follows 
inevitable tfg/ fU iwy^from these two 
d'^Vmpositions. But to correct their very 
I fittCciimte notions of rights, to explain to 
I'^lliSRi that virtual representation (ff all 
' Orders and all interests which exists in the 
present system, to unfold to them tjie 
eomplicatcd scheme of our balanced go- 
.veroment, in which the \as^ power of one 
'estate (that is of the deitioci^tical part 
:>of the constitution) is prevented from ex- 
litkiguishing the other two, by the salutary 
^^influence which they exercise uppn that 
Hitotate in its very composition; is a far 
difficult task, and ono which it would 
uBe almost impossible to execute with suc- 
to an irritated, prejudiced, and JJl- 
itiGarmed audience.. Isay ill-informed, 

^ because, can any man that has attended to 
the language of the petitions that have 
^been presented to us, doubt for an instant, 
:»that the greater part of the persons by 
''Whom we have been addressed are misp- 
f^rably ill acquainted, 'not only with the 
»^easonings, but with the common I|istorical 
dBicts that are necessary in order to put 
SjiAiemin a condition to pronounce a sound 
i]|lppiiiioQ upon that subject on which 
;)0|py teve been advised to address parlia- 
jatem in so peremptory a tone. Indeed, 
i>Str, it appears to mo that the petitions arc 
’to be considered as tiiefevidenco, not so 
much of a real desire for parliamentary 
tn the petitioners themselves, 
.asjoiFthe prevalence of two great national 
OviU,'*-Hdistre» and ignorance, and for 
tiiutber of these i&any remedy or nlievin- 
turn to bo found in parliamentary reform. 


owing to the corruption of their governors, 
or the defects of their constitution, it is 
not unnatural that they should listen to 
those whom, they believe to be their 
friendly and disinterested advisers, and 
put their names to those insolent and ab¬ 
surd papers with which our table has been 
loaded almost daily for the last four 
months, and which, I repeat it, arc not 
to be regarded as a deliberate expre^•- 
sion of an opinion which they have pro¬ 
bably but little considered ; but nicrely as 
an indicatioj;) of a real di&tress, and an un¬ 
reasonable resentment. They are cnli- 
Ued to be treated by us tenderly and 
considerately; but whilst wc give full com¬ 
passion and full credit to the statement of 
their sufierings, wc bliould act most ab¬ 
surdly as well as most unfortunately for 
them and for ourselves, if we ti usted to 
their judgment in administering the re¬ 
medy. 1 much question whetlier what wc 
liave seen can be considered as fot ming a 
popular cry in favour of parliamentary re¬ 
form ; and even if it did, I should look 
iipoi^ it as affoiding an additional argu- 
mcint against that measure. It would be 
proof the more that we ought not to 
place ourselves in a situation in which wc 
might be governed by temporary opinions, 
he result of temporary dolusions, or tem¬ 
porary distresses; and that we ought to cling 
more closely than ever to that fortiioatc 
and«.admirable system, which enables us 
to distinguish betwixt the transitory feel- 
ngs, and the real permanent sense of the 
people. *^Two years ago, we scarcely heard 
he name of parliamentary reibrm, two years 
[lencc, if our commerce and manufac- 
;urcs revive^ we aholl hear of it just os 
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^Ulo« aivdtlie;|>e6pl« will look, back with 
indidbrcncci perhaps with conlempt; to 
their now favoprite projects. 

The hon. baroneJt ha& judiciously framed 
bis motion in tlic way that isi.faobt calcu¬ 
lated to conceal those dillercnces ;of ‘opi¬ 
nion that exist among ht» friesuls, and 
carry the greatest possible'number of per¬ 
sons along with him in the vote of this 
night. But there are, as we are all aware, 
various species ol reformers, too numerous 
to describe, l)ut who may all bo con¬ 
sidered as falling under two grand divi¬ 
sions of Badical Udormers and Moderate 
Keforraers—I'he Kadical Reformers by 
whom the greater part of the petitions 
have been framed, and who certainly 
j constitute the great majority of the 
reformers out of doots; and the mo¬ 
derate rolormers, to which class the 
greater part of the gentlemen opposite 
belong, aud who must of course be met 
by arguments of a very different nature. 

By Radical Reformers^ I mean not 
only those tliat are for annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, but all that class 
that desire to alter the constitution upon 
some grand general sweeping plan; by 
Moderate RcTorincrs, I mean those that 
would be content with partial alterations 
applicable to what ilicy deem particular 
gi levances. 

'j'he inivic hief and absiirdity^f what is call¬ 
ed radical i efwi ui is so generally felt andi^- 
knowlcdgedxrithin these walls, that I shoiAd 
perhaps do best by sparing the House the 
iroublc of heating any thing from me upbn 
that subject. Still, however, as it is the 
thing asked for in most of the petitions, 
and as it must consequently be acknow¬ 
ledged to have a large number of support¬ 
ers out of doors, 1 shall beg leave to say a 
word or two upon it before I proceed to 
those less extensive projects that are re¬ 
commended to us in parliament. 

In the first place, 1 must obserigc, in 
strict conformity to all our history, al^ our 
records, and the whole analogy of our con¬ 
stitution, though in direct contradiction 
to the reiorrners, that reform by univer¬ 
sal suftiago and annual parliaments, is not 
the restoration of something that did once 
exist, but the establishment of something 
quite new, and as little resembling#what 
gentlemen are sometimes pleased to terra 
the old constitution of this country, as the 
government of Carthage, or llie Roman 
method, of voting fly centuries. The hon. 
baronet has insisted that parliaments were 
formerly amuial^ and in one sense of the 


word 1 am nQt>4isposed to 




law of iho. 

tlmn obaervadiin'those times 
andbarbarisniiio which he is pleile 4 ;AnTO 
the pure era of oar 4 ;Qnslitutioer)l»*tiiyk 
annual,^but not in the 
nexed to tlie, word. 
annual, that is they were (o^qu| * 
been) siiramoneil every year, 
or not they should be now psiilii 
seems to have been left jto:theidM 
of the Crown, and was fwob&bl, 
sidered to be a matter of 
Indeed the next fact which 
the course of his hi6tocicaUni^«tigsA90fi|lK^ 
not very well calculated'to laiqiqiostlm 
own interpretation of the word 
He said, that even, as far .back asdl^Oii 
quest, Wilimm the Iformoo, .QQOfdSf 
he was, still was obliged., toi suroi 
council every year. • < NoWi> thtttm 
consisted of the great meiv ef« 
earls, bishops, barons, and mi|rod.'flUibtt^ 
who bad a perc«a;aJc/i4gRtSOi'sitfm^ 
it must always have conjtisted of tbe;ao|Oei 
individuals. It might be a^inualf^wm^ 
could not be Again with 

to tlie comp(»teiaii<.' 06 ^parliamenl|^ia 

cient times; some ^aces» nadeidd# 
Become less populoua'lbao they 
right ofelectmn, which was real, baa becsipao 
only noiflffiaP; but to adirm liiat repraiM^ 
tation was ever proportionedtolhe 
population of the privileged places, 
maintain a proposition of exactly ihentaMn 
sort, as if any one were to affirjn,sithalhib 
the good old times, the county oC RoUand 
was as big as the county of ¥ork,;aiid^ttiai 
the borough of Gallon was in those oaoie 
happy days as ricl^as the city of* Bcistp]. 
It may be very absurd that 4 plaoe^ko 
sm.'ill as Gallon should send twotmemlibrs, 
aud that a town at all times so copstdela- 
ble as Brislul should send only two^' emd 
that a handful of Hutiandsbirc freoboUvrs 
should enjoy a privilege that is divided 
among twenty times their number in York¬ 
shire, out absurd as it may be, it is 
surdily for which our ancestors are bn- 
sweruble. They had never dreamt <of 
this principle of equal reprcsentation>../^Of 
which accordirtgly the constitution thm 
liave bequeathed to us does not exhibit 
the smallest taace. As to the 
(hat was ej^ercised over borough towaoda 
the early periods of our porliameijttryiJns^ 
tory, we have not, so far as I am 
accurate means of measuring it; hntif'it 
to be imagined that the greataiobflkjnin 
that agorwhoseenormous eetatoiwteadbd 
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ovtfr whole districts, who were too proud, 
fM powerful, and too barbarotu to submit 
to laws'far more necessary than eren laws 
for secfuting independence of elections, 
did not exercise the most absolute control 
over towns which belonged to them almost 
like their other goods and chattels, and 
w^ose inhabitants they still reckoned to 
be< their vassals. But the historical part 
of tba question is so clear and unquestion¬ 
able^ that it would be hardly worth while 
tO'knention it^ did not the language and 
doctrines one has heard upon the subject, 
traces of them that are almost 
OVbry where to be found in petitions, 
afibrd a most remarkable instance of the 
%Etoranoc of the great mass of the radical 
fOlbrmers, and of the impudence and dex- 
tMty of their leaders in operating upon it. 
These leaders well know that the people 
p f'Engl and are beyond almost any nation 
; atflflRiOTlU the laws and usages of their 
forefathers, and that th e tho ught of a new 
/Constitution woulcl'TyMffflily distasteful 
ID them even at a moment of the greatest 
digress, and the greatest discontent; and 
tbey have therefore, with admirable bold¬ 
ly, and admirablefakehood, endeavoured 
to make themselves so'powerful a weapon^ 
and turn it against their opponents, to 
whom it naturally belongedV whilst 
they were in fact proposing as great and 
jbfmidablc a change as ever took place in 
the government of any country, they liavc 
very gravely, and to say the truth not al¬ 
together unsuccessfully, stated, that they 
were only desirous of recalling the constitu¬ 
tion to its ancient form, and its acknowledged 
principles. 

But let us considcri or rather let them 
consider, what sort of government it is that 
they would give us in place of our own. 
If they listen to their leaders out of doors, 
they will be persuaded tliat radical reform 
is oil that is necessary to make this the 
very perfection of a mixed and balanced 
constitution. The king will enjoy hi3 just 
. prerogative ;-^heaven foibid that they 
lAbilld harbour any design of trenching 
imli it, they rather wish to confirm and 
it in the hands of his majesty, 
Ml tleiro and successors. The peers too 
wiO continue to exercise their lawful and 
ntilutary privileges. The refbrmershave no 
doctrine at all in reserve by which they 
might be assailed, still less could they be 
invalidated by any legitimate deduction 
from their ovowCd principles. The only ob¬ 
ject of their attack is the House of Com- 
ittons« The onlycauseof complaint is, that 


this statue of gold should have feet of clay; 
onlj’^ to reform'that and all wilPbc well. 
The king will exercise his prerogative, the 
peers their privileges, in dignity and sccu- 
rity, and the rights of the people will be 
defended by spotless representatives. The 
Lords will reject such bills as in their wis¬ 
dom they disapprove, the king wjII get 
back his long lost veto, and make use of it 
by the advice of ministers who nSay ormay 
not be members of parliament, worthy un¬ 
salaried men, chosen like the bishops 
among the primitive Christians, for their 
wisdom and sanctity. There would be no 
discord, no wars, hardly any taxes; there 
would be no useless talkers, called orators, 
no ,over-grown pirates and plunderers 
called generals, and admirals; no Fitts, < 
no. Nelsons, no Wellingions. There 
would be no underhand influence, no 
corrupt sympatliy between the two 
Houses, and between them and the 
throne. All things would be transacted, 
plainly simply, jind openly,—each body of 
which the legislature is composed, would 
play the part that is assigned to it by 
the constitution, and never seek to pass its 
just limit.—Thus far, in spite of reason 
and experience—of reason which tells 
us that such an assembly never can exist, 
of experience that tells us such an assem¬ 
bly, so cons^tituted, and so privileged, as 
a House of Commons reformed upon the 
rajjical plan—never did exist, without ab¬ 
sorbing the whole power of tlie slate. Wt; 
arc to imagine to ourselves live or six 
hundred persons, each with twenty or 
thirty thousand constituents at his hack— 
no indolent, no contemplative, no rctiied 
persons among them ; no persons that 
thought, and dared to act as if they 
thought, that the people can be better 
served, than by immediate compliance 
with the popular wish; all active, and en¬ 
terprising,—able, or making up for the 
wany?f abilities by those arts that so com¬ 
monly supply their place in a democracy— 
without a single moment for pause, or 
reflection, dividing their feverish years 
betwixt debate and canvass—without dig¬ 
nity, without security—constantly catch¬ 
ing at a trust that escaped too fast from 
their hands to be exercised with firmness, 
or wiAlom,—bidding away at a perpetual 
auction of popularity, the happiness of 
the very people, whose favour tliey were 
to court. And this is ^an assembly that 
would respect laws and customs—the 
imaginary barrier of a constitution; that 
would be content to tokc one third of the 
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I>ower of tbo sc^e, and leave the other 
two to be peaceably enjoyed, by an.here¬ 
ditary monarch, and a privileged order ! 
an assembly that must never be behind 
tlie people in any violence—every indivi¬ 
dual of which/must tremble for his poli¬ 
tical existence whenever be did not anti¬ 
cipate their follies, and outrun their mad¬ 
ness ; which would be aflfected by the po¬ 
pular fecl^ig, ns the most delicate ther¬ 
mometer is by the surrounding air. It 
would be formidable enough in its ordi¬ 
nary opeiation, and its natural temperature, 
l)ut when raised to blood-heat in the storm 
of cMithusiasm, th*ere is no cruelty, no vio¬ 
lence, no absurdity, to which it might 
not be transported. And does any man 
believe that such an assembly w'ould alfow, 
or that it could allow*, its commands to 
be disputed by the king, or by the House 
of FiOrds ? No, Sir, it wohld quickly be dis- 
coveied, that if the people had a right 
to be equally represented, they had also 
a right, to have the will |hey expressed 
by that equal representation, implicitly 
obeyed;—and to say the truth, 1 should 
not much object to the justness of the con¬ 
clusion tlicn, though 1 object most strong¬ 
ly to the unfairness of disguising it now. 

So long as the King and the Lords sulFer- 
ed themselves to be carried along by 
the tide, their insignificant existence 
would be tolerated by their ^masters; but 
the fiist refusal to register an edict, wo^d 
disclose the real state of the government. 

Then would come the time for speaking 
out; then would the arcanum*’ of the 
democracy be disclosed; then we should 
be told, that nothing could be mere ab¬ 
surd, nothing more monstrous, than that 
the king—a solitary individual—that the 
Lords, a few lazy aristocrats, should be 
allow'ed to oppose their interest, or their 
caprices to the authentic will of the peo¬ 
ple ; that nothing could be farther from 
the intentions of those great and, wise 
men, that had planned this happy cliabgc, 
to whom thanks were due, not only Tor 
their courage and exertions but also for 
their prudence, not dazzling at pnee with 
full glare of revolutionary light, eyes that 
had been weakened, by long confinement, in 
the prisons of the old corrupt government, 
but in letting it in upon them cautiousljj, and 
by due degrees; but concealing from them, 
till the very last, those grand, conclusions 
that must now appear to be clearly, smd 
irresistibly deduceH from established pre¬ 
mises. Then standing upon the very brink 
of a democracy, to which they had led 


Mav20, 



us by sure, though cironitous^j 
would turn round and laugh at it 
were affrighted at the leap 
about to take. Now tl^y mA 

zealous in their professions 
and attachment , to all the uncorruptM 
parts of the constitution, and 
doubts, upon those points as 
nant calumnies; then they would* 
credit for their ingenuity, and 
that pious fraud, which had imposed’ ' 
their follower, and defeated tneir ,i 
saries. Before such a concentratiofi^^ 
force, the monarchy and the 
would disappear, like chaff ,b0fore*^1^ 
wind; and perhaps the best thingfec.tbeMhi^ 
selves, ami for the country, wouldsh^i 
that they should yield without, 
event of a sanguinary, but Jqefleett^ 
struggle. ' 

The great and civilized stat e, 
dern Europe, which is $doae>firtn|Rl^ 
for an example, affordsua \fSt few% 

CCS of an assembkY**6l!mposed accotfiiilgt 
to the principles of radical reform 
example, however, it does afford. . 
assembly in question,, was, I believe^ 
all respects, as fatxnk'^ law • could: muhlt 
it so, the very felloi^.to that whicbi^tlM 
radical reformers wish to substitutes jbft 
the English ^luusc of Commons. 
had heeiftncmed at first, some talk 
limiting the right of voting to pOOlitiM 
possessing a certain property; bu)( 
endc^ in a strict conformity to prinoip^l^ 
and the consequent cstablishmeoitt 
universal suffrage. And what waa (Imm 
result; was there any thing in the^OOfl^^ 
duct of the assembly so constitutndki 
that can be to us an object of 
or cnvyF—Did it contribute to tbebapr> 
piness, or the glory of the 
which it was established i or, siacc^ OQOiHf 
nomy is the other great qry of th&fiasitf 
ment, did it husband the resourooi!^ Mdti 
diminish the bUl'then of the 
That ^scmbly was the National Convu^.; 
tion of France-—an assembly 
would be superfluous to, cbaiO)ct0M0o 
by any epithets of reproach, since 
very name of it has become a 
among men, and ,suggests < at. 
all that ie most monstrous in^cruclljto 
prodigality, and criminal ambltioQf^ 1 )^J}I( 
think too highly jpf honesty, juslietkli 
and good nature of Ahc people 
land, to believe t^^.any asaemU]F#t^&^i 
ever chosen from among 
equal the guilty and shanio:^ kl^( 

famous body; but stfil it i^ijiraper 
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that they woKe choaen from a 
civilized people^ and that in 
ita jroflll»,aii4 in the principles, upon ivliich 
it composed, it was the image—pcM - 
hap«U»e model,—of a reformed House of 
Commons; and that this singular union 
o([. desperate and dagiiious men, was 
brjBught together by the choice of t!io peo- 
' plig^ expressed in universal suffrage. 

The hon^ baronet has spoken os usual, 
with great bitterness, and indi';nati()n, 
uptl^n what are commonly called the rot- 
ftett^Jboroughs. He and other gentlemen, 
wh^ eotertain similar opinions, usually 
tl^B tbe foundation of t^ieir statements 

ranonings, the celebrated petition, 
ptj^ired by my right hon. friend opposite, 
m<^the ^ear 1794*, and which, he will, I 
liopBi p#rdon me for saying, savours much 
of the . doctrines that were afloat at that 
diaggrouB period, and from the contagion 
otTlpfl^Cir. <he Friends of the Peojde,” 
d^^not wholfy v<<?iane. It is a sort of ar- 
giitpoeiyt M ad vere^uncHam.” “ Wc can 
so and so, and will you then ven-! 
lu^e l;o set your faces to so scandalous a 
Now, Sir, I must at once con- 
ms, that this is point upon wiiicli 
I am altogether atiaoieless, I will no( 
cot^ent to argue this question upon 
any principle of extenuation{iPj! apology. 

1 will not say, that it is an ^use, but 
that it is so interwoven with the sound 
part of our system, that it ouglu to 
be endured on account of the dinner 
we might incur by removing it. No, Sir; 
if it is an abuse, it is an enormous, in¬ 
tolerable abuse, and the danger of change 
is nothing compared with the mischief, 
of allowing it to ecritinne. J3ut, Sir, I 
bare the misfortune to think it no abuse 
at all, and to consider the borough sys- 
tenii as it now stands, to be nn essential 

f art of the constitution of this country. 

ivialue that part of the representation 
jua^ as much as any other, and 1 would 
just, gs soon part with Yorkshire, as Icfvould 
witfr Old Sarum. 

TJte reasons upon wliich the defence of 
tbsi^ jyvtom stands have been so often and 
BO Stated, that 1 am almost ashamed 
to trouble the House by repeating any of 
them; besides, they are so numerous, 
that the choice even is diffibult. 

In the first place, by the practice of our 
GOnstitution^a practice against which I 
have never heard any valid objection— 
parliattient has become a species of pro¬ 
fession gentlemen may criticise the ex- 
pression—but i mean it has become that 


whkb requires . peculiar studkiSy and the 
devotion of a life in those that rise to eon- 
nence, and conduct the afl'airs of the coiin- 
trj'. It is a tOvsk that requires abilities of 
the first order, exercised and cultivated by 
continual attention and care. And how 
are we to expect that labour and that de¬ 
votion, if the system is not such as will 
afford a reasonable certainty of a perma¬ 
nent political existence to the persons that 
I engage in it? Men of the highest cha¬ 
racter and talents may become unpopular 
—nay^ for a time, they may become odi-* 
ous; and is it fit that on tliut account tlicy 
should be completely expelled from poli¬ 
tical life ? or, what is still worse for the 
public, that they sliould be obliged, in or¬ 
der to avoid becoming odious, and in order 
to preserve to rhemselves the means of ex* 
ertion and display', to court the people in 
opposition to their owi opinion and to the 
interests of the people itself? And in tbis 
view the borough system has a salutary 
effect upon the •representatives of popular 
places themselves, as those among them 
that are playing a great part in public life, 
arc by that means rescued from that state 
of vile dependence upon the temporary 
ivill of the people in wliich they would be 
placed if there were no such refuge. To 
a certain point they will go, but that limit 
they will not pass, because they know that 
it is not in thp, power of their constituents 
to^^mt to them the alternative—too trying 
perhaps for human virtue—of compliance 
or of expulsion from public life. And 
well It is that tliey should not have that 
power, to which some of the most eminent 
men that tliis country ever produced 
would Imvc fallen victims. 1 am not go¬ 
ing to discuss the histoiy of old political 
disputes, nor to inquire who was right 
and who was wrong in those circumstances 
that have at different times, within the 
memory of man, occasioned some of the 
most I'istingiiishcd persons in this country 
to lose their elections for popular places. 
The only question is, whether or not it was 
right that they should retain a seat here— 
whether or not the law, the coiKstitulion, 
the general interests of the country, suf¬ 
fered by their having an opportunity 
to plead their own cause, and assert their 
own firinciples. That opportunity they 
had under the borough system ; ihut op¬ 
portunity ^jlhey would not have had with¬ 
out it: and we have aone a great way 
towards the defence of that system, wdieii 
we have shown that (as was undoubtedly 
the fact) such men as Mr. liurke. 
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Mr. 'WfeabMi, k>rd Howldt, mMUdl 
to ft wais trhrch t]t«f arould not othofwiaA 
have enjoyed in the legislature of their 
country. 

In a reformed paritatnent—mean a 
pariiament reformed by the deatroction of 
the borouglis-—two description# of persons 
only would find a place^persons standing 
upon their local interests^ and those to 


whom, froifl whatever cause, some shaie 
of popularity was attached—proprietors 
and demagogues. The question then is, 
whether these arc the only persons that 
ought to have seat^s ? and whether, under 
such an arrangement, all orders and in* 
terests would be as well represented as 
^hey are now ? I confess I am astonishad 
io bear such a doctrine in the quarter from 
whtcA it sometimes proceeds. Do gentle¬ 
men really think that elec#ionociirig is the 
pursuit that is most calculated to enlarge 
or elevate the mind ? For my own part, 
I cannot help thinkmg, that the youth of 
many oi these whom 1 see around me was 
mueii better spent in aaquiring those ac¬ 
complishments, and trcasuiing up those 
vast stores of knowledge, which now adorn 
and enlighten this House, than in the ob¬ 
scure and vexatious labours of a canvass, 
and 111 devising means to recommend them¬ 
selves to this or to that botl)" of electors, in 
any ot the six hundred and fifty districts 
into which the country would lie parcelled 
under the new system. What the resul^ 
might have been 1 do not presume to con¬ 
jecture; but this much 1 am sure of, that 
if they had succeeded to the utmost of 
their wishes, we should have liad far less 
valuable members of parliament than we 
have now the advantage to possess. Of 
this too I am sure, that neither towards 
them, nor towards any other men of ta^ 
lents the constitution of tins country is 
delinquent. They may rise as soon, they 
may rise os high, they may rise by as 
honourable means, as under any fonli^f 
government that human wisdom could 
devise, or human virtue could carry into 
effect. But then there are gentlemen here 
who will tell me that this is not the sort of 
reform they have in view. What they 
want is something aafe, something niode<* 
rate, lomctbing quite free from all those 
objections that they admit are appUca*bie 
to such wild projects as annual parlia¬ 
ments and universal suffirage. Ti» them 
therefore I shall noi( address myself. But 
before I proceed, I must beg to be tn» 
clulged with one or two remarlm upon 
the aitiiation in which the two clessea €f 
(VOL. XXXVX) 



veformmrs stand feitpiM 
othdr, and with tospect to OS) a* 
so whimsical, that I am ifVlefly fft- 
account for it.. It caoHoi htkW, 
any perwn that has attended fh# 
been going on for some time 
land, that the radical reformdt^"^’ 
occasion treat the moderate 
with the utmost scorn and 
they not only undervalue their 
but they call in question' their 
and on the other hand, the ttfodthrai 
formers behave thems^ves wsCh 4^ 
ginable charitv, and even Subttusdiftl} 
wards the radical reformers^ 
opportunity, wlienever that iwi 
making eommon cause with, ^ 
approach them, whenever the^ 
humble guise, to pidetip afisw 
popularity that fall fironi tbeilTi 
table. In point of ibpidfen upon^i 
ter in discussion, they a 
nearer to us than they ^ 

friends; for though it it v#ry _ 

understand what they 
presume one may do them the M 
supposing, that if it grd* 
whether they would flUw&O 
stuution as it now sMlI#, wMt aft its ^ 
perfections on its head, or have reGHpH$il|l 
by way oC^'^^edy to annual pariiaih^# 
and t^niver^al suffrage, they would proW 
things as they now are to so formidwa'S 
change. But it is a singular circumslOfU&t^ 
and much to be deplored, that thou^ 
have the benefit of much greater 
of opinion, aU the feelings, all the 
tion, all the patronage of these genilemei^^ 
are given to those that recede from theut 
so much fartlier than Vc do, and espodoe 
doctiines, with the danger and abadrdi^ 
of which they are so thoroughly awaiiCg 
Again, Sir, I must remark, that 
the great ground of their cotuplaiot isj 
tbepeopleareimperfectly andinodequeti^ 
represented in paruameat, yet that 
people etc io fact never so ill 9 r so nm 
fairly represented as by those that ask filr 
what they term a moderate reform ;p who 
ask it in the name of the people, bywbona 
they were unauthorized frotii the very 
ginning, and by whom they are disavowed 
at every step.. Moderate reform I WNr 
is it that asks fol^ moderate reform 
this House, and oat of the immedii^^ill^ 
duence of persons sitting htr*\ 
oilier assembly very near 
is more evident, than that 
Engiaod are divided into 
%h» subieet; the majority-ft^ai(t 'oMmM 
D) 
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tamiy l^. inimen^a mtijoi'iiy W the pro 
sdnsej and'jg'oiDd dfspo- 
siu^n of 0e countryof the 
&s it is;;And an actiVc, and 
|p^6rful clamorous minority, strengthened 
vepy rhu^i 'by the tehtporary distress and 
^Jl^6ntent'Of this,particular period, who 
^Ifoir going aW lengths, and establishing 
under the name of a monarchy (and 
A if would keep tlrat name is very 
^ ^ ij a democralical republic. The 
Ljh^One't opposite, ar rather the noble 
L fpr be seems to be the highest bid- 
i? represents a large* share of public 
^fraOW^ my tight hon. friend, the member 
►t^-P^erhorough, who sits below him, te- 
^tf^jfentA a much larger; but the gcntle- 
Who talk of moderate reform rcpre- 
'^l?;ibthing and nobody, or, nt best, a few 
^ ^eg^^undbr the influence of the great 
fopVteftJttisc^i^ here and there a few be- 
pyplent wiiii1ffs^«st.<*,l spcculatists. ^^ode- 
^ reform is not a popular thing; it is 
tsfdered-^to borrow from a vocabulary 
^ which n:e have of late been made too 
a(iUliar*«-ohly 'ab ,ad imposture of one of 
be oligarchlcarnc^dns. If a moderate 
reforhoer were, W'^yenture into such^ a 
meeting as one of those which have been 
lately held in some of the towns, I 
hayetno doubt that the quantity of j>opu- 
Ijtr, barred, as indicated by the usual ex* 
ponent of interruption, clamour, and 
would be found greater against the 
" ^^erate reformer than against the anti- 
q^er. An lion, and icarned friend 
'mipe who usually sits opposite, can i 
^ as well as any man what is the rcccp- 
^qn prepared for persons, even of the 
flit ra^ diaracter and abilities, who ven- 
to appear in such company with no 
recommendation than that of being 
'derate reformers. The people arc 
er wholly pervertfd, or quite sound: 
er duped by a specious, but absurd 
n^ischievous theory, or attacked to an 
and salutary usage. There are some 
' is against the constitution: there 
j^b,,and, thank heaven, a great many 
th^t are for the constitution. But 
8 ®?ict has no hold or influence 

c country. The possibj- 

l^pjt'project might lead to further 
.to greater mischief, is the 
it from the con- 
recompiends it 
to UteJi&red.,# pp^ Ihe counto- 
ibe'otber. .IwBt. people are of 
opihioDi that this building, which has 


throo^H BO th^tiy ''Storms, ought 't)y' be 
kept dp "just ks it is; and jiist as it has 
been. ‘There’is'another party too, whose 
number and force I am not disposed to 
dissemble, though 1 am unable to esti« 
mate it predsely; who 'say tlmt It is 41 
clumsy, irregular ftbric, utterly unfit to 
answer the purposes for which they pre¬ 
tend it was cdVistif’ticted, and tfidt it oujzht 
to be pulled down and built up again after 
the pli^n of some French or American 
architect; but as to those that are desi¬ 
rous of tampering with the edifice upon 
some potty notion of his own, and who pro¬ 
pose to put up a sham window here, and to 
st^'ck on a bit oflalso gothic there, or to ilhi- 
mlnatc it w?**)! a noxious gas at the risk of 
poisoning all liir inhabitants, they form 
an almost imporcept'ble minority in the 
country. They are neitlier believed nor 
understood ; and the only safe, tho only 
respected partisans of moderate reform arc 
to be found nothin the walls of this House, 
where they arc screened by the authority 
which their conduct tends to impair 
against the people of whose cause they 
are the self-constituted, disavowed, dis¬ 
trusted advocates. Let me not be so far 
misunderstood as that 1 should be accused 
of maintaining, or even insinuating, that 
because moderate reform is not popular, 
that it must therefore be wrong. Hut 
/^vhat I wish to notice is, the inconsistency 
of popular men asking in the name of tlie 
people, for that which the ncople do rujt 
want, and offering or complaining that 
parliament is not a fair echo of the public 
opinion, as a ground for a measure in fa¬ 
vour of which there is no public opinion 
whatever. If when they are asked for 
whom they appear? They say for the 
people of England. 1 shall deny tho fact. 
Let them show their brieil’, and we shall 
see that it damo from their old client the 
wjtiig aristocracy, of which I speak with all 
imaginable respect, (on account of (heir 
admirable conduct in the reign- of (juecn 
4nhc,}but which is not the people of Eng¬ 
land—the suffering people of England, who 
either accpii'escc with meritorious patience 
under theif misforttmcB, or who, where they 
ask any thing, ask for tliAt with tin* real 
nature and consequences of which I am 
persuaded they arc qmfe unacquaintedi for 
h 'complete and fundaiUcntai change in 
thsrt consiitulion which showers down 
upon them the glnties of freeddiu; securi¬ 
ty, and power, whilst they Ure denying its 
priociples and chrslng its ckisttitKC. ’ 
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III oiii6iv^Siri<<H30nvfo<j6i*^ fic^t ptejp* 

JiiavcnotgiveD^i3k,ie^^der;fttea 
tlieprojecta of tj»^ raiUcfll ri>rornWi*^, Ofl^ 
of ibe aotioin ibey ^ntertajn.witli resp^i^t ^ kqofj l^iat ^K^on 
to moderate reform^, I tfi rc>ru.;t 9 .people 
them a very few sentences from a boqk that. corr^pUpna gs g^t oj 
was put into my hands only.4te ^ this very wings irkcwi^; , under ' i^dq«re]Eb& i 
morning, which 1 tbersewe have no^hau quantity .will be )teft untbuph^^^ 
sufficient time to go (;brpugb» but which moderate ridTormlhe redth;^^ 
appears to <fee highly curious and jnstruc'^ ‘ yfpuld be minmize^: under*" 
tjve. It proceeds from the pen of ,a gen- it would be ma^mizedr , 
tleman whose name must be famibar to deal more to the stin^p e^cctV'^d'O 
most of those before whom 1 have the bear troubling the House by 
honour to speak—an author of no mean more. • ^Stjll what they 
repqtacion or abihty-^I mean Mr. Jere- be considered as throwing sppj^^^dt 
iny Bentham* The very title of it conveys the real^ nature of 
^no bad nation of die spirit in which it^is disposition of the ‘'^dical 
written. It is called Plan of Parliamen- towards the coastitution> iind^^pwa^^ 
tary Reform," ^c., with an introduction, *^oderate brethren ^and fi^ 
showing the necessity of radical, and the most of us differ 
madequacy of moderate reform. The tleman to the Objects 
title oi the third chapter is Causes of the we must all feel gratcml , tO, 


title ot the tliird chapter is Causes ot the we must all reel gratctui 
above, and ail other Mischiefs; particular candour in explaining 
Interests, the Monarchical a^d Aristocrat!- But with respect tp ^ 


ifKidy in detail—Radical Parliamentary say this, because , f 
Reform.’'—Chap. 9. ** Honourable House eluded from the theo^re^ISal 
jivconigiblo.—10. Abdication more truly ject, which wyuld carry ihemwjp 
;»M^dieable of Ilonouiahle House than of length of*"*Vatiical reform,, ‘ and'^wi|^ 
J. j.ics 2nd — Qftrfc, as to Poyfeiture.'’ - in fact, they have repeatedly,.gnd'^lti 
i'l page fjSi of the Introduction* we lind tlfis lieve sincerely, disclaiifieci. 'TITi'ey iay 
\oncat avowal of the real object of radi- is necessary, in 01 dcr to lessen'the'*1^ 
».nl leforrn, “but for the English Con- ence oV the Crown. Now,’ 
slitution democracy, tlie only democracy merit implies the truth of tierce potffU 
worth the name never could liave been —one of which I conceive to be 
known. Ob rare English Constitution!— —the other two false. The 
there, there is thy greatest, there thy only the iiiHucncc of the ^Cr'own 'Is too 
lasting praise.—Balance equality! no: I The great difference of opinuin^ tJljjw R 
cannot say equality, when what I nrean is vails upon lliis point quite bcar^^yfeNjuJ 
ascendancy.—-Palsied would bo tbU hand, tieating it as doubtful, tbodglh/l 
motionless this pen, if for the first time in the leaning of my own mind ’ii 'tora 
a life, alrc^ody of boriOt length, it were to ttie affirmative. The 
attempt deception/* Chap. 16 Is headed Crown prises from iwo souitc&;^btfci?4 


Crown prises from iwo 


Moderate lieform; its AirrasgemlriAs; estliblishmcnt That wiu^ch' 
their Inadequacy.'!—Jn ghpp. 18, be con- office isfl am convinced, 
siders those purty interests that he deems i is absolutely necessary 


The House will observe, that as Mr. Ben- too ^i;eat. say I 6as|iect 

tham has adopted a very whimsical system, is quite obyidus ^hkt * tbisy (s' nbf , 

he has also invented for it a very peculiar ment at i^nich* jt is J^U^ibte td 

language-^ of jargon, which, bow-= cpitedt joldgcnotit.' All not jobs 

aver, like the ‘Uifiguajratica/* bearp asuf* from the wa^'estabtlsbinent tnusej|K^^m:' 

ficient resemblance to known laflguagep, wiijie Of , the truth]; in 

and the ordinary grammatical fonx^i^o be cotne tet^b.^hbd d^proiop, it 

intolligible even,,tP:thoic Uipt have dot iarjf'tb:We i^a^r. is the 

made it^itbpir particular. study {a tb^e bli&ip^^t ip piti^iie^aiid to 
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tattotii' A4>4his mooieni the Influence ol' 
^4jbi¥ derived ^fit^ishment 

imiMtbo telow its Usual itveittgcl.^' A great 
in a course of reduction^ is* 
.•tl^vabUndant source of iOfluence than a 
smaller owe that is gradually rising, 
i^ev^fn itatienary. *'Ever since the peace, 
itllsrClroHtrnr, instead of ^cts of bounty and 
has beendiniited to stem duties of 
ffOIOtftOhment^nd denial-^tnost just, I ad<* 
’1|iiir«^iavost Accessary—most indispensable; 
piitttiUi harsh, still painful-^but produc- 
any thing besides influence. The 
f^ijU^mf't'etrenchment is so obvious, that 
ge^nnoent is never, thanked for the 
i yo irftit' lft ance >of it; nay, it is too happy if 
SfClfopedpOe being complained agoihst for 
'^ixtibarrying economy far enough; But 
^^ibatMfilch fails iu ohluitiing the good-will 
'^l^elpublic, insures the dissatisfaction of 
•tbo tadisid4jial^'so that, whilst the advisers 
J0ilQi|jlbpQ|^alil are assailed on one side by 
>itK<)*Open*^laE)^tive clamour of those who, 
«tft0r 'Sdl the have been made 

i^4lSf^th€f‘pub)ic safety w^ifl admit, still ask 
.'Ibrittona'^^on the other, they are perse- 
'tented iri-'detail by the complaints of thou- 
'isu]id^''ofitsdisttissod,iindigent, and discon¬ 
tented seryonta^* 1 am quite content 
#0-.iiloirego any benefit I might take frdm 
thfsa circumstances, and to argue upon 
'{ite admissfon that the injtiiei?ce of the 
Cijipwn is too great. But then it remains 
to.,be proved that parlinmentary reform 
WCtltld dimmish that inflnonco. No doubt 
'luidiaal reform would diminish it spec* 
'Ally pbating that nuisance called the 
iJrown itself. No more effectual way of 
idblnoving a branch can be devised thaa to 
.^dtil down the tree. But all the plans of 
'•asfdderote reform tliht I have ever seen, 
lybold tend to dimmish the influence of the 
4Crinvn wheie it ought to bo maintained, 
*4md to «iip{)oi t it wliere it ought to be 
ikejpt in check. They would diminish that 
/JK#^ and systematic—I will not say op- 
to-^biit watch over the measures 
Wgov4trQmGnt, which is one of tl^e most 
nNimble parts of our present system, and 
,i|ll|MitilOto for it lung periods of blind con.- 
interrupted now and then by fits 
uiC^gl^rdBSbnable jealousy and imitation. 

that <(unleiis whe^ the right 
^bf yjitiilg. extends to a^very numerous 
4iasii tedead^aud where you are^ in censei- 
qucfme»;'Cfidountered. by all the evils of 
mre Mtrelection^^dgrge bodies are by no 
Jteg^iArothcdelaof pMrity.^infiuei^ finds ^ 
jts vahyfisflthe eonsiltuent quite as readily 

oad a member of 


pArlianleAtl^tIiotl|^h wneorropblisiisislf^yet, 
sM^tiag udder, influence 
constituents^ is^jubt as bttleto be depended 
upon as if he.'acted from motives of per¬ 
sonal But even dclmitting 

first, thgt tbo \infldence of the Crown is 
toio grebtv Bvid next, that parliamentary re^ 
form would tliinmiah it, still does it follow, 
in the third plaoe^that it is the most pru¬ 
dent and efficacious mode of aitaining that 
object? Does an inroad upon the very 
frame and constitution of parliament, come 
first in the order of remedies ? Ought we 
not to have exhausted all other means be* 
fore we have recourse to so desperate an 
expedient ? Ought we not to try every 
revocable before we venture upon an irre-^ 
vdcable step ? Ought we not to employ' 
every resource that legislation can supply 
before wc attack the legislature itself,— 
publish a libel tipon ourselves and upon 
all preceding parliaments, and come be¬ 
fore the world with an open acknowledg¬ 
ment of incapacity and ill-laith? If the in¬ 
fluence of the Crown be too great, let its 
patronage, the source of that influence, be 
diminished; but whilst a single office re¬ 
mains that can be abolished—whilst a sin¬ 
gle salary remains that can be reduced— 
whilst a single establishment remains that 
can be pared down, let parliament go un¬ 
touched. Do gentlemen think they can 
stop at moderate reform ? Do they think 
tkat would content the great body of the 
/eformers out of doors ? Will the hon. 
baronet who moved this question, say, that 
it would satisfy him ? What would be the 
first motion made (probably by himself) 
in the moderately reformed parhameDt ? 
Why, for radical reform. He, end those 
that think like him, would say, *<ThisisweU 
enough for a beginning, and much more, 
perhaps, than we could have expected from 
the .members of an assembly so constituted 
as the old House of Commons; but still 
we must recollect, that it is but a begin¬ 
ning's that if ever they were compelled by 
a sense of shame to do so much, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon us that have been chosen 
upon somewhat better principles to do 
more.” Sucli an argument would hardly fail 
of success. Weshould have another House 
of Commons^ and then perhaps (by a still 
ensij^r process) another, till, by a series 
oCsuccessivc epurations(tousc the modem 
plirase) we shoulil have established the 
** demod-atic ascendancy,’’ which Mr. 
Bentham already so eliroestly and so ho¬ 
nestly asks for, Modenite reform is only' 
the slmrp end of die . wedge, wliidii If it is 
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profidfed by*afaiiDel^'aoffidei»t;.ta*rfjp^^ 
proudest oftk<listtbei wholesforesfti^'X 

comes aootheF mode 0 f< ar^ 
latent of wbrch inueh u&e baa bbcn 
hy the pccitiooors. Thejr pot together* aU 
the grievances, real of. foacied^ ^^ndier 
which the country has laaffiN^ Stom the 
beginning of the French reveddtioo* or 
even from «n earlier period; and then 
they' at ance infer that the^ government 
has been corruptly or unwisely adminis* 
tteiedy and that the constitution ought to 
be changed, Now^ 6 rst of all, it is by no 
means proved that there is any consiitu- 
^ioa human ingenuity could devise that 
^ would be capable of securing us ogainst 
^sill the mischiefs and disorders hiiheVto 
incident to civil society in its best form, 
not even if wc were completely insulated' 
from tlie rest of the worlif, and left to enjoy 
undir^turhed the fruits of our wisdom and 
virtue ; but in a nation whose connexions 
with foteign countries are 40 close, so ex¬ 
tensive, and so complicated, it 19 quite 
monstrous to infer the guilt of the go¬ 
vernment, or tile unsoiindness of our con¬ 
stitution, from the sufiering of the people. 
—If one u ere to listen only to them one 
should really thiiik that we had fallen 
upon a time naturally composed and fortu¬ 
nate ; that we Imd gone out of our way to 
seek wais und to create expenses, and that 
the of mankind had lived peacetdsle 
and happy, except so far as they hod been 
disturbed by the ambition and folly of 
England; instead of being destined as wc 
have been to witness one of those tre¬ 
mendous convulsions in the moral world, 
which happening at long intervals, shake 
tlie whole frame of society to its very 
foundations; drag the strongest and most 
reluctant powers into its vortex, when 
new principles arc established, when a now 
date is made in the history of the world, 
when the iiicinory of former times fatles 
away beibre the glare of passing events, 
and the awful prospect of futurity, and 
when the unfortunate race of mankind pay 
before-hand in terror, in discord, and 
in blood, the price of any advance they 
are destined to make towards knowledge 
and freeiiotn. 8uch a period was the re^ 
IbrniaiKin ; such a period was the I^ench 
revolution,-^fatal to many^ dangerous Co 
all the parts of the groat European coqof 
nion-wealch. And'then, Sir, Vhen it ik 
past, wo are told By ^reat authorities ^al 
the English ciNiatiC^ituon stands in absoluth 
need oi aiuendmcui, baoaitoe it «l6n« hafs 




been^fecinA 

:iaU jthe^BQCco6sww.i£lxift«iM^ oi&l 
an^ saarchfngstsiadt ^.b^^aiise;"" _ 
only aafei.oidy glerioas^; cinlgF^iisMAl 
only^tho iguide and.^rbiCt;esii'i||)Ai 4 l 4 ^^ 
because shei is the single, oafCHHN . 

whole compass of the civiliff«(d<arblW^ 
so some .vicissitude or other- 
struggle, has not drank to the 
tJie bitter cup of humiUatiuet-f^r 
she alone, though she eownts lei 
of distress and peril, counts no day ^bfji 
pendency, no day of submissipnHrr 
that she can wish blotted from bek -4 
—none that c^n teach 
back with less respect to^cheinaujM 
none that can lighten tbewaig|itai||f 
will be devolved upoA eveq^i 
be born in tlieseialandai^-^bond'ijSM 
tarnish the bright: Jnb^baodQ^'Ofi^tl 
bequeathed to binn not oaly> by^ibUOi 
and our navies, but by &iglt«bts 
English ministers^ aye, 
parliaments in this agc/»^l'biadt fiha 
tion into which the country hiibegtabfdlll||bl 
by its present constitution^ 
blessings, this is the gloey that 
joyed under it* Agaiiistilibablitis 
a severe, but I trust Ikhiporary diffiktitl^^ 
Sir, 1 am as far as mi|pftnan Itvinfr oaiiiis 
from undei valuing the distreas whiOgb^’pHf* 
vails at (Ms moment. It is not as a 
phrase of course, not as a mere pasiiiigi||^« 
knowledgment to the ordinary' feeUm^S^^ 
humanity when Isay that 1 pity* 
ferings of the people; still less is itbadnate 
we are, humanly c^ieaking, 
the probability of that extreme i 
which has fallen upon so greatajpavtoftbe 
country. Hint we should thererare^ COmb 
here, unmindful of* what othera> eitdwBCi 
to support a mischievous and prddig^te 
system. No, Sir; the severity, 
ness, the detail of that wretmdiiekkaire 
present to niy im()gination,.!epd’afflbM«]diy 
heart even now that 1 addve^ yon# t^;3pbey 
are more entitled to attentioiti 
pathy^on account of the tnannei ili« 
they have been borne. ' Thera'Bra«etili 
discontents, there have been exceBscat<'bul * 
I speak of the great mats of the* poi^d* 
tion, and they have bortib their ' 

tunes, npt with the jcaUous patiedee’(fiat 
belongs to ignoraticd and slavery, 
with Mie enlightened fortitude 
aitd high-mftklo(l people, who, iii a|[dt^>rOf 
all the paibs that have been tabMIi bcHiiQpt^ 
-lead them; well|tnow how 
betwixt those ‘misfortuneaHtrid^ 
from the. Miy or wickadpWk^i^tlfeib 
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xvih^H Andr those whld^^etolie ascribed 
.visitation* of Amigbtir>/Pr6vid€nco 
iOi tha. snavitnble mafoii ^ of i human af- 
filira., tQutf in . my vievv of the case, it 
it w^lA be worse than 
the sufferings of those whom 

S l^ mtcn'iledtQ. relieve if,we were to adopt 
le measure that is proposed without being 
^;great deal better satished tlian we can 
•n 09 v bo of its efficacy or even of its inno< 
.(The public difficulty arises in 
ojpit irgjfjfk. toKeS; rendered necessary by a 
l^g 0^ expensive vrat I say partly, be- 
clear to demonstration that they 
to bo wholly i/nputed to that 
4|fi;Kipc^^|(ib€e the country was never in a 
4 tMt 0 .o£/grea prosperity than 

ip la^t year of the war when the taxes 
VOtr^^uch. higher. . But in what way 
iWwJkf >‘0 refornpod parliament have pre- 
the .accumulation of the public 
eatablish that position, it 
«jy or.at least to render 
t!3l|>we should have adopted 
ttiW^ont iine of policy, and that this po 


Jheyrmighti say,^as h great nuaii'oP'attti^ 
qnity say)^ Spebking of the death of Julius 
Crnsar, m whichthp liad been accused by 
hisicnenoisfls«*^I. was not concerned init$ 
you know ^ .was not: nothing can be more 
absurd.Xbant;to impute it to me: but you 
tempi me to ioduige iny vanity at the cx* 
pense of truth, r Be it so then, and let 
posterity believe that 1 advised that noble 
' deed^ Quoe enim res'unquam, non niodo 
in hac urbe sed in omnibus terria, est 
gesta major, qusa gloriosiory qum coin-^ 
mendatior lioniinurai * memoHm sempi^^ 
ternte?'' And so shoiSrld I say, were t 
speaking for the borough-mongers and 
jobbers; but speaking for the people of, 
Edgland, J cannot consent to sacrifice., 
their share in a transaction that' has 
crowned its authors with immortal glory. 
Parliament was o\ily the image and the in*, 
strument of thobe great qualities of wis^ 
dom, magnanimity, generosity, and perse¬ 
verance in tlys nation, which bore it 
through that long contest, and placed it at 


hr ^ ^ ^ ^ **r' II ^ ' I 

1|P9I itOtMds'bave Succeeded* .1 do not sec | last upon that pinnacle on winch it now 
< reafoo supposing either, stands. 

By OStiiHich^ thbreforin luiide this House 
ri^presmUcmureLOariwtiy and immediately 
opiaion of the t^ountry, by so much 
vrould it have dipiinishcd the parlia- 
nsmtAry opposition to the wJi*. i>^er was 
tbftfe, a war more completely national; 

Dfiygr was there a war which it would have 
more impossible to carry on without 
ibe'aid of a sincere, well-weighed, ‘deep- 
ir^e4 conviction of its necessity, prcvail- 
ii^M^PUgb. every part of the country. 

,>lChar6 was indeed in the course of that 
Qoojtest, from which wc are just 
a period of languor and of doubt 
. af to tho necessity of continuing tbe war. 

^ Awl.what was the consequence ? Was it 
ttot. Abe ministers, supported by a corrupt 
pfgiiaipent^ were idilc to persevere in 
^ition to the publictw'ill? No: the 
IS well known. They were com- 
i;(o make peace; and it was frot till 
n^nt experience of its hollowness 
rprity had reconciled the people 

__ Ig course of sacrifices in which 

H> be engaged, that the govern- 
|yj(ijh,lhe full approbation qf parlia- 
iQgqk rnoxo than in tl^at instance the 

geiWI^I^ffl^i^ntaUve),again unfurled the 
sta^]ar;d||p|^gland in a struggle' against 
aggression of. France. 

And we are tOld« that thU was 

fbp fur^r og^O!. jabbei^ ajndvthe borqngfc- 
If X belpnged.to eiUigr clam of 



Would another line of policy have sue- 
v.ceded better? That is a question to 
which, from its very nature, it is not easy 
to return an answer; biu it would be stiil 
less easy if the policy of England had been 
the same policy as was pursued by every 
other nation,* and consequently the only 
one of which we had expenenced the re¬ 
sult, But tho systems adopted towards 
revolutionaiy France, were almost as many 
in number as the countries that had to 
deal with her. Feuce was tried, submis¬ 
sion was tried, and we have seen the efiect 
in violated treaties, in' oppressed pro¬ 
vinces, and in plundered capitals, and in 
the .universal prostration and disgrace of 
the wltolc continent of Europe. VVe have 
.seen it in pacific Swisserland, in neutral 
Prussia, fraternizing Holland, and submis¬ 
sive* fipain; and it was at lust, only by 
adapting English policy* and forming a 
league under English auspices, that they 
were enabled to recover their independ¬ 
ence, and retrieve their honour. 

And yet, it is upon the history of t!ia 
last five-and-twenty years, the brightest 
perioi] ill our annals, and perhaps in those 
of any other country, that an argument is 
founded for a fuadwental change in tlie 
form of ohr'governments Sir, I cannot 
believe; that tbo people df England* concur 
in this censure upoa their-o^vD chamoteri 
and their own conduct*' J Ji^npot bolicvo^ 
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fact am ei mrolh^ biM tha 
Biou Af tha 

do not impute to thisiiillid^il^ttj "" 

Jacobm aliios, they ougbbto>H__,_ 

the samojnstice, in not 
principle, which is a8‘uhotdemf)rf|#^V 


that, looking btock>delibOtately Open wh»t 
id pasty they are iDoliBed to lament that a 
of coiripFOmifiey and of Abasement 
l^fore France, was not pursued^ >1 cannot 
believe, that, even at this momwsi-of dis¬ 
tress, they wi&h that no resistance had 
been made, and that no triumph bad been 
gained, or that they envy rbe lot of tboBO 
nations that followed the pusillanimous 
line of policy they always had the firmness 
to, reject, and who were forced^ under the 
last of their Jacobin task-masters, to make 
greater sacrifices in order to aid them in 
nvt'Uing the chains of Europe, than have 
been required-of us in accomplishing its 
entire deliverance. I cannot persuade 
.myself that, after all they have been toW^ 
^hey repent of their wisdom, or are 
ashamed of tbeir honours. If, indeed, 
they did entertain such sentiments, 1 
should admit that a more proper ground¬ 
work could not be chosen for the measure 
than is now proposed. The destruction of 
our constitution, and the suirrcnder of our 
national happiness, could not begin under 
more just and legitimate auspices than by 
an abrogation of our national glory. Then, 
and not till then, will England be fit for 
this reform, when she laments the counsels 
of her statesmen, and the victories of her 
warriors; and the execution of it had best 
be left to those friends to their country, 
who regret that the Englisji monarchy 
never bowed its liead to republican or^o 
imperial France—to those friends to free¬ 
dom, who still mourn over the downfal of 
a despot in the day of Waterloo. 

Before 1 conclude, Sir, I am desirous to 
say a few words, by way of vindicating 
myself, and those that think as 1 do, from a 
doctrine that has been frequently, and most 
unjustly, imputed to us. It has been said, 
and 1 have myself been told within these 
walls, that we are enemies to all hmova- 
tion. Now^ as that is not my opinion, and 
as it is, on the contrary, an opinion ^hich 
1 despise for its childishness and hate*for 
its mischief, 1 am naturally anxious to dis¬ 
claim it in the most clear and authentic 
form. Undoubtedly, Sir, there are per¬ 
sons ivho unfortunately do entertain that 
opinion, who resist all iniiovatlon, because 
it is innovation; and it is also quite clear, 
that as parliamentary reform is an inr»ova-», 
tion, we must have the advantage, such as 
it is, of their aid in opposing it. Just in 
the same way gentlemen on tfic other 
side, who art deSlAus of a partni chango, 
are supported'by those that are ^desirous 
of going' a great deal funlier; and wKe -j 




argument, as it is absurd indtHeW '*^1 
not object to parliamfenuty^ fef 
cause It is an innovation, bat 
does not fulfil the conditions that 
quired, in order to entitle: mi innovi 
to support a grievance on the 
and a fair prospect of remedy 
other.* If, instead of tkang^'a^stdij 
tills free monarchy! or a oitiAiMi 
free commonwealth—*call '^It 
will—1 had the inisfortut>o 
barbarous, and’ despotic 'govoil'j 
should treat the general 
innovationf with as Ibtle 
be treated by any of the 
site. Nay! ^ confesk^^that tfie 
entertain with respect CO* 
tual governments of Europe'^ 
would subject me to d ohlirge'of^detailm^ 
ism from that clask of politlckihd^lhW 
interested in' maintaining them^^'^-^^1 
indeed I should laugh'WiwsOd^h^^tilbfM 
that should tell mothat3;iifree<cia)Mk4ll^? 
is* a dangerous experiment. ThO' 
revolution, ctynducted by faitiil^s^CC^'iliMh^ 
skilful liafffis, was an unsuccessfiil 
ment; or, to speak more accurately*fi^? 
own opinion as to that great eveTf!,'''l49m 
costly a one. But what was* the^aigfi^ilP 
Philip\hc ^td in Spam—what was 
of every other despot? Sorrietldn^^Wtf 
worse than an experiment—the 
renewal and continuation of a*aystisilfi/%e, 
folly of which is attested by 
and calamities of whole age’s, 
degradation and suiibringS df Wd 
greater part of the human ^ 
therefore 1 am clearly of opihl<6nif'*‘ltW(^ 
neither the dread of innOvaCioni* 
example of the French ravolatioOV'^ttiillgllt^ 
to deter any nation, where an ' 

tyrannical form of government^ 
vails, from endeavouring, by 'i^^pFiOfisd*'- 
trials (if it be necessary) to 
yoke, and to place theimblyes iOdiewbafe 
higher in the scale of happitiesS Atid'd^^ 
nity. Unjike us, theyhave mdeh to 
and little to losw- The ()nze before 
dan be won only by pdi'ilfr by 
gleg.' This-to eoAdkion which 
seewa td have amifeieed to the aCMlM 
of so great a blessing. FreodohitKlf^ „ 
afraid,'a plAht' which, wheuiw^ if'-liOT 
thriven in peyfrCfidn, i>as betWwatdWljkfli^ 
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blood and by tear®—pater cokndi 
head ftidleni esse viam voiuitbut it 
19 well awli it all; and those, Uiat engage 
in aiich a struggle, act pot only gene* 
rotislyi but wisely. But in a country where 
ifUodonjt is already establibhed upon an 
immovable basis—where an organ for ex¬ 
pressing the public opinion already exists, 
which has never yet failofi of tlie purpose 
to. which it was destined—there 1 object 
to iMiOvatiop« Those principles which are 
ai^ilibabte to other countries, do not be- i 
long 10 our situation. We are fust la the 
We look back with triumph to those 
to which the* stoutest heart 
aptin^them naay look forward with anxiety 
4nd*<ve«Kl. We have not our liberty to ac- i 
qoffe; if we say we have, it is a libel upon | 
Our forefathers, who founded it by their | 
lebmirs—who paid for it with their lives; | 
from whom we received it, a ri<*h, a noble, ! 
urihd'as fiirns any human institution can ' 
deserve ihafTtpiihot, a perfect inheritance. | 
When I read thJliistory of this country | 
MWheo 1 consider in how long a course | 
of kgps, against what obstacle^', by what 
IflSloa^a, by what chances, our constitn- 
CioW has been established—1 tremble at 
the thoughts of a change—not in our 
laws, for if we make bad laws, we can 
mmol them—but in our |eci‘'iaturo it¬ 
self—but an irrevocable **clj5rt<re, and 
pprhaps therefore an irremediable evil. 

1 dread a change, which, by throwing 
the machine off its balance, might de¬ 
range every motion, and bring it, within 
no space, into a state of incxUicable 
nopFusion and ruin. 

Sir Sami/c/ Romilhj said, that though he 
presented himself to, the House immedi¬ 
ately after his hon. friend, he had no inten¬ 
tion of fallowing him througli all the topics 
of Ins able and elaborate bpecch, which 
seenied to have anticipated ii course of 
dpiiate that had not taken place, and to 
been prepared to ‘answer arguments 
which he must have been diKoppointed at 
hearing used. There were some of 
topics, however, to which, if he pos- 
illessod one fticulty in as eminent a degree 

it t^pOOred his hon. friend did,—that of 
might give a complete answer, 
even with a degree of cloqnericp equal to 
his lion. Irjend's,—nay, with his own elo- 
quehde, his own words: for he 

would oni^'pave to repeat the speeches 
whicli his w>n, friend had delivered in that 
House, in the course of the war, censuring 
ill tlij|.sfrongest terms the blunders and the 
mUcmduct of those ministers^ whom he 


now so highlv extolled. The House could 
not but recollect ht9 memorable epeechea 
upon the Watcheren expedition, and the 
i!»panish campaign.—Tlw horu gentleman 
had enlivened his speecli by quoting a 
book which he said he had not read, and, 
as it should seem, for no otlicr purpose 
than taproduce a few lines, in which the 
conduct is condemned both of Wings and 
of Tories, For such a purpo*!e no one 
could be more happily selected than the 
hori. gentleman, since no one could be 
better qualified to cast indiscriminate cen¬ 
sure on both parties, than he wlio had 
passed a great part of his^ politicallite in cen¬ 
suring with Whigs the mal administration 
of Tories, and now distinguished himself, 
in* the ranks of the Tories, by his sarcasms 
and censures of the Whigs For the au¬ 
thor ot that book ho ^'entertained the high¬ 
est respect, and the most sincere and 
intimate iVioncljship. He was a man of the 
greatest talents, and of the purest inte- 
grit}', and .vh^ had devoted u long life to 
the advancement by his valuable writings, 
of the best interests of mankind; but of 
the woik in question he would only say, 
that he could not agree to the opinions it 
contained, and he greatly lamented that it 
hal ever been publi>bed. 

Without entering fully into the question 
of parliamentary reform, which had been 
so often that little tint was new 

I c^ild be said upon it, lie should content 
I himself witil saving, that he sliould mobt 
I cordially vote for the motion. lie gave 
lhat\ote fi'iun a most sincere conviction 
that some reform was necessary, and he 
enteft lined no hope that he couhl gain any 
popularity by giving it; on tlio contrniy, 
he knew that he wits ratlior likidy to draw 
odium upon himself, by those who mo.st 
influenced the public opinion ; for lie could 
not suiter this oppoiluuitv to paas without 
saying, that he was no friend to universal 
suflV^gc, or to the making the right of 
volfJng in elections co-extt nsivi* with taxa¬ 
tion, or even to annual paihanents; but 
irorn an early period of life, long before 
he had had a scat in the House, — imui the 
time when he had in the gallery witnessed 
its deliberations, and bad heard Mr. Pitt 
with the generous warmth of yourli, aiul 
withtthe same eloquence disnngiiished 
his maturcr age, pleading the cause of 
parliamentary reform, he had been deeply 
impressed with the expediency of it, and 
every thing which he had ‘’ince ob¬ 
served, and more particularly since he had 
himself become a member, bad only served 
to strengthen that impression. 
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The right hort. arid learned gentiemaii 
had aaid, that Mr. Pitt had> in a more ad*- 
vanced period of his life, corrected his 
opinions on this subject; he knew- not 
what authority he had for saying so; Mr. 
Put liad never avowed such a change of 
opinion, and though he had no admiration 
for that distinguished person, theprinciples 
on which he acted in his long aaministra¬ 
tion havings in his opinion, iU correspond¬ 
ed with his outset in public life, yet, upon 
this particular subject, he could not but 
consider the statement as a slander upon 
his memory. Such changes of opinion on 
important subjects, were not so lightly to 
be passed over. When the public saw 
men professing themselves loudly to be 
*fiien(U of pailiamcntary reform, and ad- 
^^ocatc« for the rights of the people, but 
deseitiiig all those ptofessions, and taking 
an opposite course when flicy had got into 
uHicc, they must ascribe the change to a 
very diiferent cause than a more mature 
and sober judgment. Being convinced of 
the necessity of a reform of parliament, he 
was also convinced, that no time was 
more favourable for it than the present. 
AVe wore in a state of peace. The effects of 
the l)ad policy on which government had 
acted, were at tliis moment most severely 
felt: the call for parliamentary reform 
was general throughout the country ; and 
never, upon any former occasion, had tliere 
been so many petitions, or ‘petitions ^ 
numerously signed, upon the subject; and 
tliough many of tlicm asked much more 
than, in his opinion, ought to he granted, 
yet that afforded no reason for refusing 
them every thing. Even a little obtained 
in correcting the stale of the represen¬ 
tation, might, ill his opinion, be attended 
with very important results. If they were 
only to get rid of two or tliree rotten go¬ 
vernment boroughs, very beneficial fcffects 
might follow; since extremely important 
questions had been carried or had been 
lost by only two or three votes. l^Jl, 
however, that was now asked was, that a 
committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and the very gentleman 
who expressed much apprehension from 
naming a committee as if it were to intro¬ 
duce a total revolution, declared that he 
did not believe that there was one mem¬ 
ber in the House who had adopted the wild 
notion of universal suffrage/ The right 
hon. and learned gentleman afFdbte^ to 
make vety light oftthe declared opinions 
of the people; 4:heif opintons, he supposed, 
were suggested to them by unprincipled 
(VOL, XXXVI.) 


leaders, and he Woulil persuiEtll6^ the 
that a 4w demagogues bad, by 
velldus but unexplained means, beeri 
to get the signatures of half a ttiilfion. ^ 
persons to the petitions on the table; gtia 
with all this he professed to respect 
people’s voice, but not their sehseiCsd 
mour. That is, in other words, when' toy 
popular cry concurs with the opiniod W 
suits the politics of tlic learned golf* 
tleman, as when his friends forced 
way into administration by the cry 
“ No Popery,” he respects the peopfe^l 
voice • but w^hen what they call for is duty 
to secure their liberties, iind to impbid 
checks on the abuse of power in ministci^. 
it is to be disregarded as a senseless dTi&i 
mour. 

I'lie hon. gentleman advised the Hou^ 
to take warniog from tlio French Revblh^ 
tion, and not, by adopting the innovatiofli 
which were suggested, to draw upon the* 
nation all the same eviU- uS had over¬ 
whelmed France. This admonitld^ 
surely proceeded from a very InaccilrtDt^ 
observation of what had passed in France^ 
It \va^ not by listening to proposals of 
form, but by an obstinate refusal df tStll 
sijcli propositions, that the French ReVb- 
luAion had been brought about. Inate^ 
of correcting jjbuses, the government p'Cfl 
severed iiS^etifining them, till they had 
come so intolerable, that the whole iia^dA 
revolted against them ; and in the uniVerssS 
feeling^ of disgust and indignation at whdt 
had passed, the old government and all ttk 
institutions were destroyed. The les^OI^ 
which the French Revolution afforded wA$, 
not to refuse to listen to proposals of re¬ 
form till the time for /eforni was gone by,' 
and the calamities of a revblutioti had be¬ 
come inevitable. 

The light hon. and learned gentichito 
had represented the British COfistitCltioti 
as being of so delicate a fratirie, that the 
least derangement wf it might caus^ flsde- 
8truction~thc slightest scratch, he hUd 
said, fester, and bccoihe a mortdj 

wound. Surely this was a slandef bn the 
constitution—it was of a mOVe robust and 
vigorous fiamc. When it bad Survived 
such innovations as the Septennial act 
and the qnion with Ireland, could it 
truly be represeitfed that it would be en¬ 
dangered by taking tho elective franebtiifil 
from some decayed and deserted, ' 
roughs, to give it to the inhabitant^ ofpi^B^ 
perous and populous towns? viewt 

which the bon. gentleman who spoke hist 
had taken ojT the subject, was pdrfhcily 
(3E) 
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new ; iie couiidcred tbcnreseni; state of the |)03cd. Thus with respect to the Catho- 
representation as the cftcct of design and lies of Ireland it was said, if you relieve 
the result of the wisdom of our ancestors, them from the disabilities of which tl^ey 
and not, as it really was» the uufoieseen complain, they will next require that tithes 

should be abolished, and afterwards, that 
their teuets may become the established 
religion of the island. The answer to 
these sophisms is, that each question 
astonishment he had hcaid lus hon. friend must be decided on its own merits; and 
declare, that he considered the representn- that we are not justified in refusing what 
tii^ of.Old Sarum as cniiiled toa^ iiuich is expedient and just, because if it is 
riap^t as that of the county of York. To | granted, somctliing unjust and inexpedient 
C^T^sent such a deviation from all the I may be demanded, 
principles of the conatiiution, the I He must again repeat, that tlmugh he 
of contrivance, 2 Uh 1 us that, which | did nut go the lengths of many of the ad- 
bad produced that happiness and prospc- ! voentes for reform, there were improvc- 
rity which the right hoii. and learned gen- ' inents in the representation, from which 
tieman admonislicd us not to bring into hd' had no doubt that tlie happiest 
(longer by any change, was to deceive and results might be expected. Among the 
to mislead us. When the right lion, gen- first of these was, mi his opinion, a repeal 
tieman talked of our present prosperity, of tlic Septennial act. \i\ the Inst sessions 
(.who would imagine that he was speaking of a parliament, or when its dissolution 
atatimcVli^n our foreign trade was di- WcOS appieliended, the sentiments of the 
mioished, our manufactuicis unomployed, { people acquired an influence in it which 
tte agricultural inteiests labouring under j they bad at no other time. Measures which 
difiSculties such as were never knovm be- a minister would confidently reckon upon 
{pTQ, the poor-rates iucieased till it was | in the first session of a parliament, it became 
hardly possible to levy them, our financial j impossible for him to carry when the time 
revenues exhausted, the nation struggling j foi its being dissolved was near at hand, 
under taxes winch tJiey weie unable to Did any person believe that the property 
support, and the revenue of the state fall- tax w^ould have been repealed, if it had not 
ing far short of its cxpeudit^jrc^f and when been in so advanced a period of the pai- 
the greatest safegii aids of our liberties— liament’s existence? It had been pretended, 
the writ of Habeas Coipus and the tiial inJeed, that the parliament, as it wascon- 
byjury--weie suspended? That such astale | sfituted, at all times spoke the opinion of 
of things should have produced general ! the nationto refute such a statement, 
discontent, and should have induced liic ! need he do more than rci'er the House to 


eonst^queoces or grauual uecay ana acci¬ 
dent, and os brought about impcMcoptibly 
by time, which lord Bacon justly calls 
the izreatest of innovators.’’ Jt was with 


people to look to a rcfoim oi' pailiamcnt, 
upon which they had seen such men as 
TVlr, Fox and Mr. Pitt, who were opposed 
to each other upon'most other subjects, 
united in opinion as a leiiiedy for the evils 
^Dtlcr which they laboured, was not matter 
ic^f surprise. 

The House would do well to pause bc- 
fyge they disappointed all the hopes which 
liad been raised, and refused even an in¬ 
quiry into the subject. In all Ifieir dis- 
^asaes the people had looked up to parlia- 
ipept; they hud implored the regent to 
paU parliament togetiicr; and it would be 
greatly to be deplored, if now that they 
were assembled, they were to refuse to 
listen to the prayers of their constituents. 
Besides holding out tlic Banger of innova¬ 
tion,the bpK^gentlemanalleged, tliatif once 
we beglitl these reforms there was no say¬ 
ing at what point they were to stop 
I'ms ,^00 ao artifice always resorted *o 
wlmti Improvements of any kind wercp*'o- 


their memorable resolution upon the 
I Walchcrcn expedition, to the corn laws 
they had passed, or to their late vote 
upon the salt duties. There was one 
point upon which he entirely differed from 
the hou. baronet—it was upon the opi¬ 
nion entertained by him that the proprie¬ 
tors of boroughs were to be considered as 
a kind of oligarchy, which even imposed 
re|[tHEdnt on the authority of the Crown. 
He was convinced that, instead of restrain¬ 
ing, they greatly increased the authority 
end influence of the Crown, and it was for. 
that reason that he was an enemy to the 
present system. The influence of the 
Crown had been augmented to a very 
alarming extent, and the present state of 
borough representation greatly added to 
it. Honourable exceptions there un¬ 
doubtedly were—men who exercised the 
power they had of .nominating members 
of that House from the nphlest mptiyes, by 
appoiatiog persons mejrely from the good 
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opinion which they entertained of their 
principles and their talents; but in general 
those who purchased this species of patron¬ 
age, bought it like other property, to make 
the most they could of it; and it was only 
by ranging themselves under the banners 
of ministers, that they could make (heir 
parliamentaryinflucncelucrative- Thinking 
this a great evil, and being most anxious 
to sec it corrected, he should certainly 
vote for appointing the committee. 

Mr. La7nh rose and said:— 

1 am unwilling at this late hour to in¬ 
trude myself upon the patience of the 
House, but as a considerable interest and 
agitation prevails, or appear to prevail in 
,thc public mind upon this subject, as it js 
a question of not very frequent occurrence, 
and as T hope and trust that hereafter if 
will be proposed even mor^e rarely than it 
fias been heretofore, it is not unnatural 
that I should be anxious to seize this op¬ 
portunity of deliveiing my opinion upon 
it. Nothing, Sir, which has passed in 
the course of the discussion of to-night 
has created more surprise in my mind, 
than that both the worthy baronet and 
my hon. friend, who seconded this motion 
(Mr. Brand) should have attempted to 
support themselves by the authority of 
Mr. Burke.“' The passages which they 
have cited for this purpose, are taken from 
an early work, intituled, “ Thoughts on 
the Cause of the Present Discontents,” 
work published in the year 1770. They 
undoubtedly prove that he had a full 
knowledge and understanding of the duty 
and functions of this House, and that he 
was impressed with a deep sense of^he 
evil consequences of that duty being neg¬ 
lected, or those functions being ill dis¬ 
charged; but what is their real effect, ex¬ 
cept to give greater weight and force to 
the opinion which he afterwards declared, 
when, this question at the close of the 
American war being more than once pre¬ 
sented for his decision, recommenfle,^! 
by great abilities, sanctioned by con¬ 
siderable popularity, and called for, as it 
was contended, in the same manner as at 
present by great public distress, he ut- j 
terly rejected it, declaring the House of 
Commons, as then formed, to be adequate 
for every useful purpose, and deprecating 
the proposed alteration as entirely Vi- 
sionaiy, and in the highest degree dan¬ 
gerous. • 

In the course of 4his debate, we have 
heard much, a$ it was very natural that we 
!»hould» of the numerous petitions which 


have been laid upon the Mblo of 
House, and of the strong testhfiiony 
bear of the public opinion and desii^O'njsb^ 
this subject. Sir, I must at once statti 
tinctly for mvself, that when I CoifsftWf the 
manner in which these petitions WiVe bfeen 
prepared and procured, the pilgrinfiiimjl 
whicli have beenjundertaken for the purpW 
of promoting them, above all when I 
lect the speeches which at public 
have preceded and recommended them, tw 
gross misrepresentations, the deliisive^rS^ 
mises, the wild hopes, and the exc<^sg{V6 
exaggc?rations under the influence of which 
they have been voted, I cannot consent 
to consider them as expressing in Any 
gree the cool, deliberate, well-undArstOod 
sense of the people of England. I might 
content inyscll with going thus far upon 
this point, but whnt I conceive to be rea¬ 
son and truth compel me to go somewhat 
farther. They compel me to state that ■ 
which I should feel no difficulty in declar-. 

* ing before an assembly of the people, and 
asseriibli(*s of the people I nave neVAr 
show n any indisposjtion or unwillingnesi, 
to nicer, but whicli 1 do feel some'' dif¬ 
ficulty in declaring in this House. Be¬ 
cause the rule wliicli the great Hothan 
orator represents to have guided his eon- 
duct appears Jo me also very fit to be 
adopted atffl aiHcd upon by an English 
member of parliament. “ Mihi semper in 
anirno fuit, ut in rostris curiam, in senAtu 
populum defendereni.’' But, Sir, I can¬ 
not so *far forget the side of the House 
from wliich 1 am now speaking, nor the 
transactions of the last thirty years, nor 
can I so far give up the great principles 
which we have maintained, nor the con¬ 
duct both of those who are gone and of 
those who suivivc, as to admit that the 
popular opinion must necessarily be in the 
right. The people collectively are, like 
individuals, liable to error—they are sub¬ 
ject to be inflamed by passion—to be 
misled by delusion—to be blinded by pre¬ 
judice. tMorality has no more irresistible 
arguments than those, by which she warns 
us of the vanity of human expectations, 
and the nlI^takcn direction of human 
prayers, and history is pregnant with 
examples, 

“ How niAions sink, by dailing .schemes 
oppress’t • 

AVlicn vengeance listens to the tours re- 
qiicbt.” 

iln what I shall say further upon tb&^ 
subject, 1 beg to be understood tiot 
deling that there may be imperfeccio&js 
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in the constitution, and errors' in the con¬ 
duct of this House, nor as pledging my¬ 
self against the amendment of such errors 
and imperfections, if the means of amend¬ 
ing them can be discovered, any more 
than against the remedy of any other evil, 
physical or moral. 1 am not hostile to 
alteration or innovation, if it appear pro* 
bable that they will be for the better. 1 am 
against every scheme and device that I 
Itave yet heard recommended upon this 
subject, because 1 believe not only that 
Ihe adoption of them will not cure any of 
of the evils, which nt present exist, but 
will deprive us of many advantages, 
which vie at present enjoy, and produce 
new evils greater than any which are to 
be found at present. When my hon, friend, 
the member for Hertfordshire (Mr. Brand) 
brought forward his motion upon this sub¬ 
ject some 3 ’ears ago, and proposed to ex- 
t tend the light of voting in counties to 
copyholdeis, 1 voted with him upon that 
question; and if he will now renew that 
motion, I am ready to repeat that vote. 
If any measure sliouJd be proposed at any 
time respecting out-voters in boroughs, 
similar to that formerly introduced by iny 
right hon. fiiend near me (Mr, Tierney), 
to the principle of such a measure, I ao 
not mean now to pledge myself to the de¬ 
tails of It, I am prepaicd to gire ray sup¬ 
port. But if upon the strength of such 
opiniouia as these I were, in the present 
stale of the public niiiul, witli the prin¬ 
ciples which aie professed and thc'’t‘X|)ec- 
tations which aie entertained, to give my 
vote for a committee geneiully upon 
the state of the representation, what 
should I be doing but putting a gioss 
dclubum upon the people, and tLiking to 
myself a popularity to wliichlliavc no right 
nor title whatsoever. 

In the discussions of this ipiestion, 
which take place elsewhere — m tlie 
specchis and publications of its advocates, 
It apucurij to me that the grounds upon 
which they rest it are never staged with 
sufficient exactness and precision. They 
leaver cleaily distinguish how far they de¬ 
mand it as a nslonition of lights which 
formerly existed, and customs which for- 
merJy prevailed, but vihich have been by 
fraud or foice usuipcd liom tliAn, and bow 
far they rcconmieml it nt an alteration bo- 
nefieial in itself, and rendered necessary by 
the changes of time and circumstances.— 
To those who hold that tliingtr are in bucf 
notate^ that every clumgc must be for 
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the greater will be its advantages, itcerUin- 
ly is of very little importance to define 
upon what principle it sliall proceed; hut 
to us, who feel perfectly confident that no 
advantage whatsoever will result from any 
measure that may be taken, that the best 
we can hope is, that things will not be 
rendered worse by it,—who are assured, 
that nothing will be produced by it but 
disappointment,—that no eiitraordinary 
reformation is to be expected, that human 
affdirs will hold their accustomed course, 
that after the adoption of this wonder-work¬ 
ing remedy there will be ambition, cor¬ 
ruption, intriguing, cavilling just as there 
was before,—we muat necessarily be very 
anxious to have it clearly defined and, 
settled upon what principle it is that we 
are to act, order that we may be able 
to find some bound and limit, some ter¬ 
mination to the course, in which we are 
called upon to engage ;—otheiwise, when 
it is found, as will undoubtedly be the 
ease, that nQ expectation is answered by 
a scheme, which has lajsed such inordi¬ 
nate cxjiectatiuns, we sluii be told that 
it fails, only because we have not carried 
it far enough ; we shall have lost our first 
argurn(?nt against all innovation ; we shall 
be embarked in it with nothing to guide 
or diiect us, and shall find mV end to our 
wanderings except in general anarchy ami 
confuMon. 

yj The petitions in pencial speak of the 
measure as a restoration of lights,— 
** Uobtoring to the people their just share 
and weight in the legi'^latuie,” are the 
wordi of the city of London. Now, to 
wh-it period are wc to rtcur, in winch we 
may find the people in a more fujl and fiee 
possession of tho^e nght-^i and privileges, 
than they are at presentLest I should 
fatigue the House, I omit all reference to 
those eailicr periods of our histoiy, upon 
which the woiihy baionct has relied, al¬ 
though iiisobservatiuns upon tliatparlof his 
subject are liable to remark, and open to 
reply.—But aie we to go back to the 
origin of the English House of Commons, 
whicli commenced in the reign of Henry 
the 3rd or Edwatd the 1st, and which 
continued, according to the woilhy baro¬ 
net, pure and i'lee and constitutional un¬ 
til the reign of Henry the Slh ?—Now, I 
cadnot hut a^k, what temptation is there 
to go back to the institutions of these 
tunes?* Wars of aggrandizement and am¬ 
bition are complained of—tlie present 
qonsUtution of this Uousa is supposed 
to havo [U'oduced theni.-r*ia it to avoid 
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i\kch nrars that w€ are told to recar to tho 
reigns of Edward 3rd and Henry 5tlW 
Is It to guard against the evils of favour* 
tisin, oF weakness, of prodigality that we 
are bid to look to the times of Edward 2nd 
and Hicbard 2nd ; or is it to prevent civil 
dissension that we are referred to the ex¬ 
ample of Henry (3tli ? The government 
of this country is charged with a military 
spirit and \filh gigantic projects of foreign 
conquest and continental domination.— 
Could there be a more gigantic project 
than that which was conceived and ea¬ 
gerly |)rosecuted in this puie constitutional 
era, tlic project of uniting the crowns of 
France and England upon the same head, 

, and which, as it was eagerly pursued 
^abroad, was supported by a most severe 
and ricocing taxation at home ?—In short, 
what calainitu'S, wliat disasters, what mis- 
i’orUincs, what crimes, are there that af¬ 
flict and oppress nalitins, which are not 
rolle<‘ted and crowded together, one upon 
mother, into that poiiod oi' our history, 
which held up to us as ulioulmg a nio- 
r5el and example ot peace, of hbeity, and 
of happiness? 

But IS there any truth in the statement 
of this superior purity ? Is there any fuuii- 
datiou for these representations ? What 
reu'-on hav6 we to think that the nobility 
at that period h:^d so much less intluenee 
*0 tliia House than at the j^ircscnt day? 
Oligaichy IS now ilie piipiilar word of 
j'.rodcli,—Why, in all human probability, 
according to all sense and leason, the go¬ 
vernment must at that time have been 
much moie oi an oligarchy than it has 
been since.—In the first place, the nobles 
possessed one most essential requisite of 
an oligarchy in a much greater degree— 
They were much fewer in number than 
at present ; tiieir possessions were much 
larger, and the opposing and counterba¬ 
lancing interest of commerce, if consi¬ 
dered in comparison with the weight it 
has at present in the scale, could Ifa^idly 
be said to exist at all.—1 have not exariiin- 
rd into the matter very deeply or very ac¬ 
curately, but it appears to me that there 
are continual traces in this part of our 
history of a very strong inHuence being 
exorcised by the nobles in this House; and 
is it not highly improbable that at actinic 
when thoir actual power was so much 
greater than it is at present, when the do¬ 
lt lence paid to rank was so uftich more 
implicit, when thtf whole nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, was bound diid fast- 
en( d together ia the chain of feudal de¬ 


pendence---{a it nol in the higheat 
improbable that the H^uae 
alone should eseape the eiffiecbi of ihegeHte**; 
ral condition i 

With respect to the porliameiila frQm^^ 
the time of Henry 8tb, bodiei, cottainiy' 
often cliose.iii for tho immediate ptirpoee^^ 
of party, but whom the Tory wri(er%be?ie^ 
to favour their own conclusions, oondettinM 
ed far too universally, and with toalitl^ 
discrimination,—for upon many oceasijPmi|{ 
as for instance, the popish parliamend'ka 
queen Mary s time, upon the occasson 
the Spanish match, they evinced a 
British spirit, anddelivered down most ta>» 
luable precedents to after times—il is pei^ 
fectly clear that the greatest influence was 
exercised upon the election of them by! 
letters to sheriffs, the interference of grei^ 
men, and by other violent means—so 
little is the practice of nominating meim 
bers to this House peculiar to the present ■ 
day, that I have myself seen private let* 
ters of the time of Charles 1st from friend 
to friend offering blank burgess-ships to be 
filled up with any nuiue, the person at 
whose disposal ihe seat was placed, migjlit 
think proper.—I did not myself know what 
was meant by a blank burgess-ship until 
tile fourth volume of the work which, goea 
under the name of Tmdars Continuation 
of Kapin'jflli.story, I met with the foUoir^ 
ing pai^sage: the author of it supposes 
the practice to which he alludes to have 
commenced in the time of which he wos 
writing, but it certainly was much olderM 

Instead of drinking and entertainmenu» 
by which elections were formerly managed, 
now a most scandalous practice was brought 
in of buying votes with so little decency, 
that the electors engaged themselves by 
subscriptions to choose a blank person, be¬ 
fore they were trusted w'itli the name of 
the candidate.”—Now, Sir, is this the 
case at present ? I am very ignorant of the 
practices which prevail in this respect; but 
are they such as are described as having 
prevailed at the period referred to ? Arc 
there many boroughs, which would now 
endure to be so dealt with ? But tliat no¬ 
minations, which are now so much con¬ 
demned, existed at the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and had existed for along time before, 
there staAds a ^complete proof upon the 
statute book in the act of the 2d Wil¬ 
liam and Mary c. 7, intituled “ An act to 
declare the right and freedom of eleclkul 
of members to serve in parliament for the 
Yiiique Ports,** and of which the pnoafnble 
i\ as followjb*; Whereas the daetidn of 
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iDetnbCTS to ^erve in parliament oueht to in sliok-t, he adopted many of the med- 
be free; and whereas the late lord war- sures, which ha?e been (jince proposed 
dens of the Cinque Ports have pretended and recommended. This scheme, how- 
unto, and claimed as of right, a power of ever, derives its principal weight from the 
nominating and recommending to each of cursory approbation whicli is bestowed 
the said Cinque Ports, the two ancient upon it by Clarendon ; and its chief effect 
towns, and their respective members one upon the present occasion is, that it has 
person, whom they ought to elect to serve enabled its advocates to bring forward the 
as a baron or member of parliament for authority of that great statesman and law- 
sUch respective port, ancient town, or yer in support of their opiniorf. We find 
member, contrary to the ancient usage, accordingly this passage from his works 
Hghf, and freedom of elections.” Now quoted and relied upon in the early 
here are seven members of parliament at speeches of Mr. Pitt, and in most of the 
ottce in the nomination of one indif idual, publications upon that side of the argii- 
atid'thatby a usage so old, so establish- nient—It must, however, be observed, that 
cd, and which had acquired to such a de- if there be any subject upon which the 
gree the force of law, that it was thought authority of Clarendon is to be received < 
.necessary to pass an act of parliament in with doubt, with hesitation, and with allow- < 
order to break into and discontinue it. So nnce, it is upon any thing relating 
much for the (juestion of restoration.—I to the privileges ^and ^"onstitulioii of the 
have very little doubt that the practices, House of Commons. He had seen this 
•which are complained of as usurpations House onfstep its due office in the consti- 
upon the privileges of the people, have tiition; lie had seen it oveibear and dc- 
existed in all times, nearly to the same stroy the monmchy and the aristocracy; 
extent as in the present. he liad witnessed, and been an actor in the 

It must, however, be also admitted, that calamitous scenes ol’that time, and there 
these practices, which cannot be denied can be no wonder, as there is no doubt, that 
to have prevailed, have also nt different there remained upon his mind a bias and 
times been made subjects of observation a prejudice against the claims and powers 
and animadversion. They have been con- of that body, which, in his ojiinion, had 
demned as grievances, and ^ there are, no used their power so ill, and pushed their 
doubt, authorities in our ffistoty for the uithoiity so far beyond its due and consti- 
propqsal, nnd even for the adoption of mca- tutional limits.—With respect to the pre- 
siites, similar to those which arc in the ceAent itself,* if considered seriously, no- 
contcmplation of the worthy baronet, thing can be more absurd. If it prove 
Whether those authorities are of the most any thing, it proves that propositions of 
respectable character, it is for the House this nature should alwaj'S be received with 
to determine, 'fhe worthy baronet has, he utmost suspicion ; that they are mere 
upon the present occasion, omitted the ! devices on the part of those who bring 
proclamation of James 1st, upon which he tJiein forward for the purpose of obtaining 
was formerly accustomed to rely ; I shall popularity, and tlirongli popularity power; 
therefore omit it also. He confines him- tliat they lead in the end to oppression, ini- 
self to the precedent of Oliver Cromwell, quity, and violence, embittered by the 
and upon that 1 shall say a few w^ords. most open mockery and derision of those 
For Oliver Cromwell it is not my inten- who have confided in them. The follow- 
tion to express any viofent condemnation ing is the passage in question.—But the 
of his memory. The superior atrocity tima di-ew near now, when be (Cromwell) 
which has marked the conduct of those vvas obliged, &c. to call a parliament, 
who, in our times, have run tlie same In order to this meeting, though he did 
career, the scenes of later days, the hor- nut observe the old course in sending writs 
rors of the French revolution, one of the out to all the little boroughs throughout 
worst effects of which is that it has raised England, which arc to send burgesses (by 
our estimate of crime, have given to his whicli method some single counties send 
life and actions a character,almost of icni- more ^nicmhcrs to the parliament, than 
ty, of equity, and of moderation. Oliver six other counties doE he tlioughl he 
Cromwell certainly not only suggested, took a more equal way by appointing moro 
but carried into effect a plan of parliamcn- knights fof every shire to be chosen and 
tary reform. He disfruncliUed the dc- / ewer burgesses, whereby the number of 
cayed and the smaller boroughs; he gave/'the whole was much lessened; and yet the 
representatives to the morepopulpus towns/ people, being left to their own election, it 
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was not by Iiim thought an ill tempera¬ 
ment, and was then generally looked upon 
as an alteration fit to be more warrantahly 
made, and in a better liine.”’^ Thus far 
the book is accustomed to be quoted, be¬ 
cause thus liir it is thought favourable; 
but it is often very useful, and often 
greatly alters the bearing and import of a 
passage, if wc read a little onwards in the 
volume, amj, see what follows,—look at 
the consequences of this measure; look at 
the manner in which it was carried into 
execution, and at the use which was made 
of it—“ and so upon tlic receipt of his 
writs, elections we»e made accordmgly in 
all places, and such persons for the most 
part chosen and returned, as were believed 
\o be the best affected to the present go¬ 
vernment, and there being strict order 
given tliat no person who had ever been 
against the pail lament, doting the time of 
tiic civil war, or the sons of any such per¬ 
sons should he capable of being chosen to 
sit in that parliament, nor were any such 
persons made choice of. Then Cromwell 
said to them in his speech, * and besides 
< all this, he had called a ficc parliament, 

‘ that blessed be God, lie that day saw a 
^ free parliament/ Why, Sir, the ministry 
might very safely accede to a reformation 
upon Crou>’/:^’s plan ; tliey might give all 
that is demanded, universal suffrage and 
all, provided you would give them in return 
Cromwell’s pieiogative of desi^gnating uljp 
should not be chosen. Ihit, seiiou&ly, 
what is there in this, but the scheme of a 
usurper, who feels his power tottering 
under him, and who is desirous by any 
means whatsoever, to conciliate some share 
of public opinion, and obtain, if possi\)lc, 
by any profession or delusion, some popu¬ 
lar support without meaning at the same 
time to give up any part of his supreme 
and absolute authority ? Jk'sidcs, we niuat 
recollect the manner in which Cromwell 
acted towaids his pailiaments:-—if they 
tliw'artcdor displeased him, he clcarc(\the 
House out with a body of soldier*?, locked 
the door, and put tlie key in his pocket. 
Nqw, a man who had so easy a mode oi 
disposing of pailiaments, was nalinally 
very indifferent with respect to an)' expe¬ 
riments he might make upon the mode of 
bringing them together, 

Sir, I liave a precedent to oppose to 
this precedent of the worthy baronet's; 
it is taken from the conduct of ivie wlio 
also* but by very dilferent, means, profess¬ 


ed it to be his object to call a 
inent.—It is the declaration of the.piwtcfe 
of Orange, of the eleventh of 
1688, and it states the doctrines upon 
subject professed and acted 
Revolution;—and here I cannotImlyeiins 
ture to call upon the descendants of 
who acted so conspicuous and 
part in those memorable times, 

Cavendishes, and upon the Ru^sells t« 
of them be engaged in this new 
parliamentary reform, as it is callei^-ijyl 
implore them to reconsider the cojiflHilt," 
and thq opinions of their ancestors, and 
least to pause before they so suddenly and'^ 
widely depart from those institnUpnA,.'^ 
and those maxims and forms of gover^:^/ 
ment, wdiich were asserted, and, as X had 
hoped, latified, sanctioned, and consecrated 
at that period. The declaration is as foU, 
lows : “ We now think fit to declare, that' 
this our expedition is intended for no,, 
other design, but to have a free and law-, * 
fill parliament assembled as soon as is pos- 
sih](s and that in order to this, all the 
late eharters, by which the elections of 
burgc'-ses arc limited contrary to, the 
uneieni custom, shall be considered as null 
and of no force ; and likewise all, inagis- 
trrjtcs, who have been unjustly turned out, 
shall iortliwitli resume their former .em¬ 
ployments^ as (veil as all the boroughs of 
England shall again return to their ancient 
presci i[)tions and charters.’’^ Tliese were 
the maxims of that time. A reformation 
was hevc intended, but it was a reforma*. 
tion proceeding upon lestoration and re-, 
establishment, not upon overthrow and 
destruction. 

But, how'ever, whether the measures 
proposed be accoulmg to the ancient 
tlieory and practice of the constitution or 
ollierwise, whether they be foundptl on 
piccedent or sanctioned by authorities^ 
and whatsoever be the weight of those pre¬ 
cedents and authorities, if the effects of 
tlie system as it at present exists are evil, 
and if r^eans aro to be found of amelio¬ 
rating it, no doubt they ought to be adopt¬ 
ed. Ihit to determine this question, we 
must V n have recourse to mere theories, 
and visionary ideas of perfi ction ; we must 
look at the actual state of things, and at 
the woikingof the machine. IVlany other 
popular opinions*aro founded, it appears,,, , 
upon the cclelirated petition prc<;cntcd to.', 
lliis House in the year by the pre- 

V-. 


• of llebelliop, Vol. 3, p. 336. 

t 


See Nch' Par. Hist. \ol.,5, p. iO. 
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sent earl Grey^* and conclusions are frc« 
quently drawn even in the resolutions and 
other acts of public meetings, from the 
mere circumstances of the reception of 
that petition, which are in no respect war¬ 
ranted by it. We are continually told 
that all the facts alleged in that document, 
may be assumed and argued upon as true, 
because they stand uncontradicted upon 
the Journals of this House. Why, every 
petition that is presented to tliis House is 
read, is laid upon the table, ond is conse¬ 
quently printed in the Juurnnls, but it is 
^most unnecessary to say that it ^cannot 
be from thence inferred,that every allega¬ 
tion in every petition is necessarily true. 
With respect to the body of the petition, 

1 have no observation to make, but that it 
condemns as a blemish and defect, that ! 
which I consider as one of the greate>t | 
advantages of the present system. J t com¬ 
plains of the vaiiety of the rights of clee- 
tion, and of the anxious care taken hy this 
House, in its committees to guard, to pio- 
tect, and preserve them. This I own appears 
to mo a beauty to be admired, a merit to he 
imitated, a useful and advantageous pnnei- 
pleto be cherished, not an evil to be remov¬ 
ed,and a grievance tube redressed. But if 
the Table of Pailiamentary Patronage,*ns 
it is called, which is annexed to the Peti¬ 
tion in the appendix to a{. venj,' valuable 
pamphlet, lately published by Mr. Evans 
upon this subject, is to be taken as part of 
the report, 1 must say, that I think a 
Btatement more incorrect, more essentially 
unfair and deki'nive, w'as iie\Gr given to 


a general disposition to elect him in pre¬ 
ference to others,—are they for this to be 
branded as guilty of corruption, and as 
violators of the constitution ? Now, Sir, if 
it were desirable to destroy this influence, 
which I deny, is it possible ? Could you 
do it, if you would, at least without much 
greater changes than are avowed, what¬ 
ever may be intended ? There is, Sir, a 
resolution upon our Journals„that no peer 
shall in any manner interfere in our elec¬ 
tions—a very proper resolution it is to 
preserve conformity, and to prevent the 
open exci tions ol power. But we must 
recollect the authority* of acts of parlia¬ 
ment, QS well as of rosolutions of this 
House, is bounded by the nature of things 
-a resolution, that the duke of Noithimi-'’ 
bcrland with his property m the county 
koiii which he tak^s his title, shall have 
nothing to do With tliC election for that 
county, is a resolution, tlhit the tide 
shall not ehb, that the wind shall not blow 
—whilst the juopeity remains, the influ¬ 
ence will accompany it. The Sponccan 
system is often the theme of lidicule in 
this House; it is wild, absurd, impracti¬ 
cable, as you please—But, after all, it is 
the most reasonable plan of reform that I 
I have yet heard of; because it does pro¬ 
pose a means of cflecling it>^wn object, 

I which none of the other scfiemes do— 

I break up and sejiarate the piopcrty ; with 
iUyou break up iiiul separate the influence. 
It has, Sir, happened of Lite ycais, that 
some boiou^lis have thrown off the nllc- 
giance they formerly held, and have chosen 


the public. In this table I find the duke 
of Devonshire stated as nominating a 
member for the county of Derby, the duke 
of Bedford for the County of Bedford, the 
duke of Beaufort for the county of (ilou- 
ccster, and so on ; and this influence is, 
without distinction, put in the same list, 
and under the same ban, ns that winch go¬ 
verns the cloftf'St Iioroygli in the kingdom. 
Why, IS this fair? is it just? is it tube 
borne, that because these persons are at 
the Iiead of great propcrtic-?,—because 
they bear ancient and venerable names, be¬ 
cause their ancestors have done inucli, and 
they are doing nmch for their country, 
because they arc good masters and good 
landlords, becau^*e they are esteemed, re¬ 
spected, and beloved, an'cl that therefore 
when any member of their family, otlier- 
wise qualified for the trust, is presented to 
the counties in wliich they reside, there iV 


j for themselves those members who wen, 
befo/e imposed upon them by the nomina¬ 
tion of pceis. I do not think that piacli' 
cally the representation has in these in¬ 
stances gained either in talent ni in respec¬ 
tability, and that Is all [ think it proper to 
say upon this part of the subject. 

Upon the whole, Sir, parliamentary in¬ 
fluence is a great power in the state, and 
power is a good or an evil, according as it 
is w'ell or ill exercised. If a person pos¬ 
sessed of parliamentary patronage make 
use of it to introduce into lhi 3 House per¬ 
sons whe, upon a fair and liberal con- 
I struction, hold the same general opinions 
in politics as himself, persons wlio arc ca¬ 
pable of discerning the right by their ta¬ 
lent*-, and of maintaining it by the firmness 
of their characters, I certainly am bound to 
think; akd had T no personal reasons, I be¬ 
lieve I should still thvfik, that in such an 


arrangement tiicrc is nothing but what is 
See New Par. Hist. Vol. 30, p. 78^ honourable both to him who confers and 
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to him who receives the obligation; no¬ 
thing but what is advantageous to the pub¬ 
lic service. I know there is another side 
oflhe pictuie—I know that the power may 
be used in another manner—a man may 
place in this House a set of followers upon 
no other condition than that of acting ac¬ 
cording to his will and at his direction ; 
having prepared this subservient train, he 
may then Ue in wait for the difficulties of 
the times, he may watch the moment when 
parties are ecjually balanced, and he may 
then make favours and compliances the 
price of hia support, thus acting without 
honesty himself, and peiliaps doiiig essen¬ 
tial injury to his country, by forcing into 
important situations persons incompetent 
to discharge the duties of them. I'hts 1 
* consider the greatest blemish and defect 
of which 1 am aware in the system.—IKU 
the question at last cofties to be deter¬ 
mined upon a balance of good and evii, and 
in tliat balance, in my opinion, the good 
greatly predominates. That single topic, 
which has been so often enforced and il¬ 
lustrated with an eloquence winch it were 
idle in me to attempt to emulate, namely, 
the introduction of men of abilities into 
public life, is for me at once of itself con¬ 
clusive in favour of tlie present system. 
Upon thiff^Xis vain for me to expatiate; 
it would he perfectly superfiiious to quote 
the names or to describe the eminent qua¬ 
lities of Fox, of Burke, of •Pitt. Those 
who oppose the present motion, already 
feel for them a reverence which cannot 
be increased ; for those who feci it not, it 
cannot be expected that any words of 
mine can raise it in their bosoms—of^them 
therefore I say nothing; but it is some¬ 
what remarkable, and should, as it seems 
to me, weigh somewliat in favour of things 
as they are, that all those who have been 
anxious in this cause and who have di.stin- 
guished themselves as advocates of reform, 
excepting, indeed, Mr. Wilkes the father of 
the measure in modern times; that aU from 
Mr. Tooke downwards Iiavc owed rtieir 
power of declaring their opinions in this 
House not to the favour of tlie people, but 
to that which they repiescnt as the most 
corrupt and abominable ]>art of ihe system. 
The worthy baronet himself; his popula¬ 
rity in Middlesex, his scat for Westmin¬ 
ster, has its root in that system—it Vas as 
the member for Uoroughbr'dge that he ob¬ 
tained the opportunity of first adisplaying 
those talents, which I have always ad\^ 
mired, although 1 have unfortunately fre¬ 
quently differed from him with respect to 
( VOL, XXXVI.} 


the propriety of their applicatjotl and di¬ 
rection. 

More, Sir, I slioukl have saklf but th0 
subject has been very much exhausted by 
the able speech of inj" lion, friend, wher 
Slits opposite to me (Mr. Ward). I have ar¬ 
gued the question without violence, with¬ 
out asperity, and without taking advantag^^ 
of the obvious but important topic of the 
differences of opinion, which exist amongst 
the reformei s themselves. If a plan of this 
description should be adopted, and the 
great consequences which tire predicted 
shoulj result from it; if it should be pro¬ 
ductive of a iicw^and better order of things, 
of peace, happiness, and proNpeiiiy, I cer¬ 
tainly shall have no claim to any share of 
tlie gratitude which must attend upon 
those, who^c counsels have led to so 
blessed a consummation; but, on the other 
hand, if a contrary event sliould take place, 
1 sliail not be subject to the reproach and 
indignation which must flow from hopes* 
inordinately raised and then of necessity 
lamentably disappointed, if this House, as 
at present constituted, is to be done away^ 
and another form of lepicsentation substi¬ 
tuted in its place, I hope that assembly 
will discharge its duty to its country bet¬ 
ter than its predecessor. 1 own, I think it 
will have a haul task to perform—1 think 
it will Ih^ve n»disadvantageous comparison 
to undergo : an hundred years of justice 
and good faith, of secuiity in peace and 
energy in war, is a spectacle not easily to 
be pjtf-alleled in the history of the world. 
It IS impossible before hand to judge with 
certainty what will be the effect of the 
adoption of any measure. It is, however, a 
great maxim in politics sanctioned by the 
highest authority of* antiquity, that forms 
of government are often destroyed and 
changed into those which are most oppo¬ 
site to them, by measures which wear tho 
appearanccoffavouringycxtending and con¬ 
firming the fundamental principles of such 
government. Oligarchies have been over- 
throwy by the attempt to render them more 
oligarchical, and laws of the most democrati- 
cal tendency have produced the utter and 
immediate ruin of demociacies. This is an 
important piinciple, and worthy of serious 
consideration at the present moment. It is 
founded jn the great moral truth, that ex¬ 
cess always produces the very evil it in* 
tends to shun. My opinion i>, that the real 
consequence of adopting any measure, such 
as is proposed ,will be, to impair anil diu!k|« 
nisli the strength and weight of the popu. 
lar branch of our constitution. 

( F V 
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Mr. Tierney said, he should not have in 170J, as at the present moment, the 
risen to tiou’ble the Jiouse at that late same set phrases were used, of “ let well 
hour, or indeed at all, had it not been for alone/'and things are just as they should 
the many allusions made that evening to be:’ uiul it was thouglit that the best 
him by the hon. member opposite as the mode of beginning a rctbini was to point 
author of all the mischief attendant on the out the iiregulanties (to call thein by no 
proposition for reform on a former occa- harder name) that had cicpt into the re- 
sion ; buthavingbeen referred toby lus lion, piesenlation, to sliow that the people were 
friend f Mr. Ward) in so pointed a manner, I not lauly represented : for how coulil they 
he could not avoid throwing himself on ' be fairly icpie^ented, when it 
the indulgence of the House fora few nii- able, that t\ic inajonly of the Housi' >vas 

nutes. lie had often heard this question returned l^v an insignifu'aiit minority of 

discussed, and at an caily period of hfe the people of Englantl ? He could state 
had made known his senlimeiits respecting p.«Mtiu ly from rLColleclIon, that greater 
it; and these he might say had nevci cs- pains could not have b^Hiii taken to state 
sentiolly vaiied down to llie piescnt time, the tacts coirectly in the petition, than 
He had come to the Ilou^e intending to had bLi,n taken on that occcision, notwitli- 
give a silent vote in favour of a motion stLvuling the lion, gcntlcinau who spoke 

which pledged the House to no plan, and ki'^t, li.ul o!/, ' ted to some pait^ of it. He * 

only reijuiied that the subject should be IkuI. in the liist |.!ace, asseitcd, that the 
investigated and the principle recogni/.cd. variety of liglits v\ voi og was a great he- 
Having when young suppoi ted the cause, milt; !>iit the jietition did not complain 
•he was now happy, at an advanci’d ptiiDil tint diucrcnt inlcu -.t^, landed or nuaeau- 
of life, to be fouml m the rank w hei (‘lie had tile, ucie icpic^entcd, but that the nmne- 
lirst enlisted. No man c<)ulil loo!^ back i ous di‘,tiiu nods ami modifications m the 
five and twenty ycai» witliont pciceiving ^ight of voting had been the occasion of 
that his feelings and oj'lmons liail under- great coidu^i Jii and lit.gatinu. Another 
gone some aIterati(Mi. fie must liavx* been diivi L ati/a k upon the [ictiiion w tlial 
a wise man, indeed, wlio could say with | itiomplaincd that noldcnic u U'^cdlhcw in- 
truth, that he loie>aw nil the events tlut | fhicncc at elections; and l!ic hon. gcnile- 
had within that peiiod occurred, and had i man liad advcd, ititwould not ;;ioa.-trons 
been piejiaicd for the /•ons^'(|ijcnccs. ] to al)oli.«!i tli.it honouiable nraucnco winch 
Four ami twenty years liacf elapsed since | was obtained by tliC gooil conduct and 
the date of the petition, to which lefci once I good c’h'icos.of a noblcinan to'v.uds the 
had been made; but without having re- clcctois of Ids ncighbouihood i" ['[ion tins 
centiy lead more of it than parts be had point the pention might answ er loi iLscIf, 
seen extracted, he could venture to say for it c'ontamcdtliisMuitcnce—‘‘NourpeU- 
that he still concurred in it in the mam— tionois entreU youi Iionouiable IIoiim* to 
he might, perhaps, even go as far as to de- believe, tli.it in complaining of t^l^ spcxics 
dare, that he abided by it m the whole, of infiucncr, it is not their inti-ntion or dc- 
Without vanity he .imglit say, that he sire to ilccry or to condemn that Just and 
thought highly of that petition, becau'^o, natural .ittacliincnt wliicb they wlio aic 
in point of fact, it was not his production enabled by their foitune, and inclined bv 
as had been supposed : it was the work their dispobition, lo apply great means to 
of a Committee, of w'hicli, it was true, he honourable and benevolent likIs, will 
had been one of the most active memberb : always ensure to tlicm'^el^rc ’ It \va« 
it was a compound df the talents and clcar^ therefore, that llii.s last coinplamt 
knowledge of a number of individuals ; and was unfounded, and the hon. mciuhcr 
in this respect, lliough in no other, it bore needed not thus to have gone out of Ins 
a strong resemblance lo the speech of the way giatuitously lo ca>t imputations. 

Jion. gentleman which, from the style of Those who icsistcd the motion, and par- 
its eloquence and the nature of its argii- ticularlv the hon. member over the way 
ments, betrayed its origin to be in a sort (Mr. Waril), bad maintained, that all 
of committee, formed of the leaching nicni- things were in so happy a state, that it was 
bers on the ministerial bifnch. With all impixsible to impiovc* them; not a tittle 
due deference, however, to the qiiaiLer by could be altcicd lor tiic bctK'r—time bad 
which it was dictated, he must say, that it made nojiiroails that rcijuircd icpair ; the 
contained hut little sound reasoning; and, [ constitution was at |)rescnt, and always 
however capital and flowery the language^/would continue lo he* an impcvishablo 
the substance might be compressed into f\ model of perfection for the vvoild to won- 
very few sentence. 
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der at; and the representation of Old Sa- 
ruin was just as f^ood as that of the coun¬ 
ty of ^ork [Hear, hear']. This was 
certainly all very pleasant, and came most 
appropriately fiom an lion, ^^entleman who, 
having been kicked out of the county of 
Worcester, had slipped into a close bo¬ 
rough, and Iiad there taken shelter from 
his pursuers. Whether that part ot his 
speech had been dictaleil by the ministe- 
nal committee to vvhicli he had before al¬ 
luded, was not so clear : it did not appear 
very consistent with the conduct of a right 
hon. gentleman, who, no doubt, was a 
member of it, ancf who, having long sat loi 
a ch)se borough, had abandoned it at last, 
and successfully stood a candidate lor the 
^ populous town ofLivi'i j)()nl. At least one 
of the ministers, therefore, could he no 
.ery strong iiiend to the corrupted &}s- 
tem. Would he not, on the contraiy, 
avow, that he now felt he stood higher in 
I lie itUik of representatives than when he | 
occupied a scat fur a paltry borough of a 
tew seivile electors 

The hon, member who spoke last had 
produced an act of William and Mary, the 
object of which was to prevent the warden 
of the Cinque-ports from nominating se¬ 
ven membeis as he had done; yet he was 
a wMrm atiTiJfcatc for things as they aie; 
and had he h\ed in the davs when that 
nioasuic w'as hi ought forwani, would he 
nut iiave denoimccii it as .in *innovatiufi— 
a'' an infjingement upon llie lights ot one 
cl the most ancient oilices known to the 
coimlry, and jn eneroaehment upon the 
rc\ered and hallowed constitution, as by 
l.iv\ ('^tablishcd ? Yet w’as it not notoviou>., 
dial the \ery almsc that act was intended 
to remedy at this nuimcnt existed in a de- 
giei* as tlagiaiiL as over: Such, how¬ 
ever, was the lact, and it this were admit¬ 
ted,— (it could not he disproved,) he 
\MUild ask if It was not the duty of that 
House lo have lecourse to new' measures, 
in Older to enfoiee tliat act which*t^iey 
had ahea<l v passed, to do away one of the 
abuses of which the people complained, 
and which was now' bo grossly evaded? 

(1 the eommiltec were appointed, he 
would undertake to jirovc that the loid 
warden of the (hnque-ports still procured 
the letiirn of seven representatives, ^The 
House had licard of nothing out rights in 
the course of the debate ; the rights of 
iiiemhcrs of parliament, the tights of 
close boroughs, anfi the rights of those who 
were in the possession of the good things 
oi' tiiift world, to keep them as long as they 


] could: in 'short, every sort of rights had 
been talked about, but the most impor¬ 
tant of all—the light to amend.—Ifis hon. 
friend objeetod, that certain places would 
be shut up by w hich men of talent could 
be introduced into tlic House. Hut great 
talents, forsooth, had made their debut in 
lolten boroughs, and this was to be carried 
to the creditor account m their favour; 
on this ground rotten boroughs were lo 
he delendcd. Another class ol objection 
was diiectcd against boroughs and to the 
alteration of which no rensonahle objec¬ 
tion cDulJ be made. Me alluded to tliose 
boiouglis, the vaters of vvhicli consisted 
of from seventy or eighty persons up to a 
bundled and fitly or two bundled. They 
sent to the 'freasury what weic called 
blank buigcsscs, and were chiefly in the 
hands of mciccnaiy attoniies, who mere¬ 
ly sought to make money by their tiaffic 
in them. When a mcmhei was to be» 
brought into parliament, they never in¬ 
quired whether he was a man of talent and 
ability, likely to be an ornament to that 
House and a benefit to the public: all 
they asked was, who was his hanker? 
They did not care about his being a young 
and promising man ; on the coiitiarv, they 
ivould rather liavc him dccrepid and old, 
because then there w'lis a chance of his 
dying anft of •their having an iqipoi tunity 
of bargaining fui nnothei. 

\\ oiild any one pie'^ume to say that 
much good might luu he ellecltd by a 
ehangl' in that pait ot tlu system ? What 
lie wanted wa^, something th.it might re¬ 
move the strong ohjeclions which existed 
against the present mode of leturning 
members to that House. He had no he¬ 
sitation in saying, that he had altered hio 
opinion, in one respect, with regard to the 
(juLslion of pailidnientary reform. He 
did not now tiinik, that it would be desira¬ 
ble to recommend any sudden and sweep¬ 
ing allciMtion. TUe experiment, lie was 
convinced, would be too dangerous, espe¬ 
cially iA the picsent moment. But great 
and salutaiy ameliorations might he made 
fiom time to time, if the House would 
only agree to go into a commiltee for the 
purpose of iiKjuiiing into tlic matter. 
Even hib hon. friend ought to ugiee in the 
motion fo# aeoijimittee, because he had a 
proposition to make, which di'scrved at¬ 
tention. His hon. fiicrul said, that he 
should have no objection to extend the 
right of voting to copyholders as v/ell as 
freeholders. Let him bring forward that 
p\oposilioii^uva coiumittee, aud it should 
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have his support, if he happened to have 
the honour of being amerober of the com¬ 
mittee. In tin' I me manner, many other 
hon. m(Mnb(‘i8, might have alterntioiH 
which il Mjggesti'd, it would be judicious 
to oilopr. With respect to what were 
called ('Jose boroughs and towns, it would 
be veiv p«»s>ibie so to enlarge the right of 
voting, as to make that a real election, 
which was now only nominal, with the ad¬ 
ditional advantage, that candidates would 
not have to expend 20 or 30,000/. in or¬ 
der to obtain a seat. He had himself, on 
many occaMons, brought under the’consi- 
deration (d’the House, the heavy charges 
incurred in ohbiining out-voters. Would 
there he any dilficultv in so qualifying the 
exercise of that piivilegeas to make it less 
onerous to tliecdndidate ? He had had a 
hill scouted out of the House that he had 
brought 111 on this subject, having always 
^thought, as he still imnlinucd to think, 
that the only recomrncndiition of a candi¬ 
date* ouglitnot to be the huigtli of his purse. 

There ua*i another point of great im¬ 
portance, namely, the duration of pailia- 
inents. He did not mean to go into any 
elaborate inquiry about what was the prac¬ 
tice of our remote ancestors, nor to as¬ 
certain how tliose things were managed 
by the Piets, the Danes, or the Anglo- 
Saxons. He owned he wa'o dcMcicnt in 
research for such matters, ennd should not 
argue, therefore, whether it would be an 
innovation or a restoration. All he 
wanted was, honestly and conscienfioiisly 
to endeavour to adapt tlie change of re¬ 
presentation to the times in which we 
lived. If he saw the monied intciest ac¬ 


f present pailiarncnt was to be dissolved in 
I the course of tin? present year, more 
I would not vote that niglil in favour of par- 
liamentaiy reform, than would probably 
be found to vole for it? The influence^ 
then, which a shorter duration of parlia¬ 
ment would have over the conduct of mi- 
nUters wi>uld be a beneficial one; because 
it would make them anxious to preserve 
and meiit the esteem and cotibdence of 
their constituents. It was indubitably 
true, that they bad fallen greatly in the 
confidence of the country. “ Aye, but” 
said Ills hon. friend, “ only reflect upon 
the glorious issue of the war, and the 
splendid consequences of that policy 
which had been pursued for the lasC 
five and t\vr'*ty years! All that was to^ 
be attributed to House of Commons, 
which, by graiilii^ the means for carrying 
on the war, was, in fact, the real cause of 
its wondeifui and tiiumphant termination. 
And yet you would quarrel with sucli a 
House of Coipmons, and wish to have it 
altered Why, to be sure, tliat was a 
very ingenious and fascinating way of put¬ 
ting the argument. Ihit suppose Huona- 
partc, during his career of glory (which 
was no very short one), had taken the 
other .^idc of it. Suppose he had said to tlie 
French nation: I will you the 

name and outward form of a representa¬ 
tive system ; you shall have the shadow, 
but not thc'sulistancc; you shall enjoy 
the Myinbol, hut not the reality ; and sup¬ 
pose he had tlien added, when at tlic 
lieiglit of his dominion and authority, there 
—yon see what mighty efl’cets you have 
prodi/ced : it is to you 1 owe all my glo- 


quiring too gieut an ascoiulaney; if lie nes ; it is to you 1 am indebted for this 
saw tlie country gentleman, whose family conquest and subjugation of h^urope, 
had resided, perhaps for ages, in a parti- though you know yon could not say nor 
cular borough or town, outbid by some do any thing hut what 1 hade you. That 
opulentadventurer, who had grown w'ealthy vvas precisely the logic of the hon. gen- 
hy a lucky speculation in the stocks, or tleman, who endeavoured to sliow' that 
an opportune contract f»i)r government, he our successes in the late contest were at- 
was ju'titied in wishing that a check tnlvitable to the fiee and independent 
should be put to that ascendancy.*- And functions of a House of Commons, wliich 
where was the danger that could truly be had always been, and notoriously con- 
apprehendefl from shortening the duration tinned to be, under the direction of mi- 
of parliaments ? Had any one attempted to nisters. The fact was, however, and he 
answer the assertion of his hon. and was ready to prove it, that they might 
Jearned friend, an assertion, the truth of have carried on the war, if they had been 
which every day's experie/ice Confirmed, in dup awe of the people, at one-half of 
that the members of that House were sure | the expense. Night alter night he liad 
to conduct themselves with some respect feat there, and endeavoured to impress this 
towards rkeii constituents, when tfmy |truth upoii them, when million after mil- 
koew that the day of reckoning with them lion was voted away to be sent out of the 
was near at hand ? Would any one ven;^ country, to put down atheism, and he 
iure to say, ii* it were lUoraUy eprtaio, the knew not what. He had blamed the la- 
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vii»li expenthture which had thus been 
sanctioned, but he had opposed it in vain. 
Now, however, the country began to feel 
the effects of such improvidence, and was 
itwondcil'id that the people looked to¬ 
wards them as the authors of tJieir suf¬ 
ferings and distiesses? It was not the 
king, It uas not the other House of par¬ 
liament, that could justly be reproached. 
'J'hey (tlieo House of Commons) wcie 
the guardians of the public purse, and if 
they liad relused to open its strings, such 
calamitou'^ consequences could not have 
ensued. In one part of England, the in- 
liabitants hud nothing to eat; in another, 
they had no work; go to a third, and 
there were no rents to receive. Did not 
*jhcse things clearly prove that there w3s 
something “ rotten in the state of Deii- 
niaik?*’ And if so, ought not the pari 
iHiich was rotten to be pVobed and a re¬ 
medy applied ? He wished for no vague 
and dangerous inmnations. He was a 
determined enemy—as determined an 
enemy as any in that House—to Annual 
JVliaincnls and Universal suffrage. But 
did It follow, because those theories were 
not pi Opel* to be adopted, that nothing 
eniild be done to satisfy the people, by 
improving the lepresentation ? Did it fol¬ 
low, if th^y 'i^*!!! into a committee that 
they must do harm, and could not do any 
good ? Would It be no satisfaction, to a 
distressLil and suffeimg counfry, to s^e 
the legi-^laturc at least anxious and willing 
to taKe its giievances into consideration ? 
Would It bo no consolation, if they saw 
the House of (’ommons seriously and ear¬ 
nestly disposed to investigate the causes 
of their complaints, and willing to apply 
whatever remedy they were susceptible of 
/cceiving ? 

He entreated the House not tobc alarmed 
by any bugbears about a reform which 
would endanger the constitution. He 
would ventuie to say lliey would not find 
any committee of twenty-one membei^s, 
who would agree to report upon the ex¬ 
pediency and necessity of annual parlia¬ 
ments, oi universal suffrage. But they 
would find many twenty-ones ready and 
willing to propose some alteration in the 
jiresent system. To the great admiier of 
Mr. Pjtt he wouhl reply, that he had stu¬ 
died reform inuler Mr. Pitt’s auspices 
also; and it was worthy of remark, that 
although he had changed Ins mhid, yet 
in the Irish parliament he had left the 
model of a House of Representatives such 
'3b it ought to be in his mind* Mr. Pitt, 


at the time of the Irish union had, whac 
few reformers ever had, an opportunity of 
acting largely and wisely upon his own 
notions. There was a parliament to be 
destroyed and a parliament to be created. 
The old parliament, too, of Ireland, wa# 
reproached with many of those uncerimo- 
I nious epithets about corruption, selling of 
i seats, &c. which were applied to the par* 
luiment of Great Britain, but which he 
would not be so uncivil as to repeat. 
W hat did Mr. Pitt do ? He provided, that 
out of the hundred members to be re¬ 
turned by Ireland, two-thirds, he believed 
he spoke correctly [a member near Mr. 
Tierney said 64], should be county mem¬ 
bers. The remainder to be close bo¬ 
roughs, and those including Cork and 
Dublin, and some other cities and towns, 
which were any thing but close. Was 
that no guide for them ? Was that no 
polar star by whicli they might steer their 
course. Could they not do something of 
tlie same kind ? Could they not destroy 
the close boroughs and towns, at leasts 
and throw the votes open to the popula¬ 
tion of such places, wliicli would be one 
great step towards attaining an efficient 
rcprcbentation ? All he contended for was, 
suOi) a state of the repiesentation, taken 
as a wliole, as would pi event the county 
members, flie ciiuntry gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land, from forming u minority in the 
House, winch they did at present- His 
hon. friend opposite had begged he would 
forgive* some observations that had drop¬ 
ped from him. He could assure his hon. 
iViend that he was of a very placable dis¬ 
position. His hon. friend once sat on that 
side of the House, and said many hard 
things against the other; if his new 
friends would as easily forgive him for his 
past offences to them, as he (Mr. 'I’.) 
paidoncd him whatever he had said that 
night, it would be ail very well. 

He hud thus expi^ssed his opinion upon 
the subject then before the House. VVhon 
he rose, die promidcd thorn that he would 
not long occupy their attention, and hr 
should conclude with adverting to only 
one more point. It had been the fate of 
Parliamentary Reform to suffer deeply 
from the madness and insolence of tlic ad¬ 
vocates wIl# had ^ately espoused it. 1'hev 
foolishly and presumptuously imagined 
that they could carry that great question 
exclusively of all persons of rank and in- 
iluence in the country- This doctrine 
had been inculcated at public meetings by 
an individual| who though he had attacked 
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the vvliif»s, now found that \('ithout them 
he could do nothing. Certain he \va*«, 
that such conduct on the part of the ad¬ 
vocates for |)arlianicntary ri‘forrn, had 
done iTM3rc to injure llie cause than all llu* 
aigimientb of avov/ed cnciint^. He 
hoped their eyes were now open to the 
iniscliief they had done, and that eondnet 
like that which he liad noticed would 
not be persevered in, or iceuiicd to. 

Lord Milton rose amid cries of ([ueslion, 
and said, that he had heard nothing which 
had shaken his> opinion on this subject.— 
There was no sulficient case made out 
against tlie present staU of the lepresen- 
tation in pai liarnent; and tdl he was 
convinced, he should not vote lor any 
alteration. 

The House then divided ; 

Ayes.77 

Noes. 

Majoiity against the Motion—‘IMS 
\Vhile sliangers weie c\eludcd, 

Mr. Ih 'oir^huni (who had not been in 
his place duiing the debate) lose, under 
evident marks of illness, and shoilly ad¬ 
dressed the House, to t'xpie-s Ins zealous 
and coidial approbation of the motion, and 
his regiet that be had been prevented fioin 
stating his opinion more in detail, by ‘an 
indisposition, in conse(|uencc of which he 
had applied to have the if lestfon put olf 
for a day ; an ai rangenicnt w Inch had bi en 
prevented by an accuh'iit. He stated, that 
he w'as the more anxious to mention the 
grounds on wliicli he suppoitod the'molion 
because lie went a considerable way far¬ 
ther than some ol Ins lion, friends (sir S. 
Komilly and Air. 'I'lerney), in bis view.> of 
reform; and because lie stood jilcdged to 
Ftatc those views explicitly, lie added, 
that he was anxious to sec the question 
again brought foiwvaid in any slupo winch 
should give him the oppoitunily he defi¬ 
ed , —and in the mean lime he should 


' to discuss those measures in detail, to which 
] several members had referred. 


List (J' the ^Minoritjj. 


Alherlry, Arllnir 

Ahu lin, J 

Aul)ie>, sii .lulm 

Mdttlu’w, lion. AI. 

Ji-uIJnsJ. }: 

Aluoi(*, l\’l^r 

JI.IK ld\ , Cll.lllc^ 

As CM lie, hon R. 

n.imetl, .l.iini-s 

Ncw'iiidii, K W . 

r»f IUjC tt, ilOll. (I 11. 

Noilli, 1) 

f»ii( h, jos 

OsMilsIoTi, loid 

Rough (‘A, sir J. r. 

VdriK'll, MI II. 

Ihdiul, lion ’\\ 

rcn"r, Henry 

Rioiigli.iin, 1 k'nry 

riiiiips, (J 

Rill lougli'^, Ml Wm. 

rmiic, hon r A. 

Rruw uc, Dom 

Uiinrlitfc, loid 

JhiLU’vw’oilh, Jos, 

Rdslihigh, Win. 

R\ Jii;, (iet) 

Ridlcv, *'ir M. W. 

(/ki.ill, .lohn 

Roniilly, sir S. 

Calvnl, (di.iik’*' 

flow lev, *>ir W. 

Cdivf'It \ic. 

*■'( ud iriu>i(*, R r. 

< '.irli I, John 

'f biiiilit, Mr J. 

( o( hi inr, loid 

.'^cMon, ( n 1 <)/ 

Cuiwrn.J C 

Slidi|>, llu bdid 

Diind.i ( lid" 

Sniilli, J 

1 )und lion J> 

‘'m\lli,J 11 

rbiingloiu 

Spa I*-, Ai( n. 

rdlowt's^ lion jN 

‘'l.'inh'y, Iniil 

fi igusson, sii U C 

Idlhol, It W 

rU/geidld, 11 lion AJ. 

'r.i\ kloc k, marqiik 

(id^krll, R 

'IVed, .lol'ii 

(Joidon, Kolioit 

I'u rnev, rt. hon (J 

< 'rdU.m, I r hon II 

Wdldcwravc, luui. 

(illkr, sii \\ . R. 


11 Miiillon, lord A 

\\ < b-'U 1 , >ir (;. 

1 Ir iLIk oir, "11 ( f, 

Vv lidi ton, .lolin 

ll;*t0M, MI Ih 

1 1 1 l ll.s 

1 loinl»\, ]' 

Ruid( U, "ir J'. 

1 low ol Ml, 11 

>inilh, \S 'll 

IIiuIk'mU 1.. 

r \ i III 0 Ol \ 

.h'i\ois(*, J r. 

Mdlllll, lllMlIN 

f,nnliton,J (t 

MoIK k, •'ll ( 

I.diuiloii, \V OoH 

M.u i.into^li, s]i J 

Ldtoin he, Rob^ 1 1 

N(a\ poll, Mr ,1 

I .I'.nlri, \\ in. 

( )"'bome, loid f. 

Lele\n\, C. S. 

i’iunu’r, Win 

Id'inon, ‘-11 \\ Ml 

I’lL'gott, '“M A. 

I A 111 Iton, hon. W. 11. 

smuoikI'^ r V 

Mddotks, \V A. 

Wc"i( ill. C C. 


only state, which lie 4 did most conscien¬ 
tiously, ins unalterable ailheionce to Ins 
former sentiments upon this ii*iportant 
question. 

Mr. Pbinhit expressed much regret at 
ha\ingto differ from those li lends with 
whom he generally acted ; hut were he to 
vote for sending these petitions to a com¬ 
mittee, he should give fountfloance to a 
proposition which he denied, namely, that 
the distresses complained of originated in 
the defects of the representation. He 
was by no means, however, prepared to^ 
reject all plans of reform tliat might be 
pioposed; and he dcclaicd his readiness 


M*’. I’oikunby was absent from in«lis- 
po^'^ifriun. 

j IK)f\Si: or CO MAI ON S 

I WidnCsdnif^ 

Ui:im: al oi’ tiik .Sj ptcnxial Act.] — 
Mr. Ihougliam gave notice of 111*4 inten¬ 
tion to move, on the Jt)lh of June, for 
leave to bring in a bill lor the Repeal of 
the Septennial Act. 

L 

Iiitsji iNsuKiuT/noN Acr.]—Afr. 
Peel rose to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to continue for one year the Insurrcc- 
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lion act in Ireland. This act was familiar the beginning of Apr.l, in procuring infor- 
to the House, and though passed ns a mations against Parkinson and tlie two 
general measure, was only intended for other persons; and that his zeal had car- 
linnted operation. Jt was unnecessary to ried him beyond the bounds of law or pru- 
disciiss its general character, and all that dence. When his conduct had excited 
he lelt icqun ed iioni him was, to state that public notice, when tlic legality of his 
there were some districts in that country proceedings became generally questioned, 
wlieic the cnfoiccrneiU of the measure and he found that he had exposed himself 
was demanded, by that piotection which to untoward consequesces by Ins indiscreet 
the state owed to the lives and property of zeal, he thought of a plan of saving himself 
the subject. lie asked for tlie continuance j Iroin the penalties of his irregularities, by 
of this confessedly ligorous measure, with | sheltering liimsclf under the protection of 
the confident conviction ol its having | the home department. Either lie him- 
iiever, during the pa^t time, been al)use(l | self, or Some other person acting for him, 
by the Irish govein.iient. He had in the ' had procured a letter from an hoH. person 
1 1 st session given an histoiical account of | connected with the office of the secretory 
the proceedings under that act. Dming | of state, or fiom some person aifccting to 
the last } ear no application of it was made, i be acting under the autliority of the 
^lul indeed, whenever applied, it was after I home-office, which he considered as a 
the invest niatiiie consideration of all the* j scemity for his past conduct, and exhibit- 
cireumslanccs. In this ycifr, in the county j t*d as an assurance of proleclion against 
nl’Loiiili, in consequence of a \cry atro-i the consequences of the iiregulantics of 
Clous outiage, and the niamfestalion of a ! which he had been guilty. Thisletter had 
geiu’ial spiiit of insubordination, the go- been seen by a magistrate of the county 
vcnimcnt ru'ceded to the unanimous me- of Stalford, whom lie would not now name, 
inoiial of the niagistiacy ealbiig for its but whose name, if it were mentioned, 
enforceinent. lie* concluded witli saying, wouhl suggest as iioiiourable a character 
that he felt it his duty, at the mouiont | as existed in the coAntiy. He would not 
when he Ctillcd fir the enactment of such a | state the expre*>sioiH the letter contained, 
measure of ngoiir, though no deseiijition ! nor would he tell by what persons or on 
could givevJcMjuate inipiossion ofthe wdiosc authoiit^' it was written. The 
di^tiess of many di tncts in In land, to grounds oi* his^iicscnt motion might be 
bear testimony to the geneial spirit of sub- divided into two parts , the fact of showing 
ordination and good oidir that prevaileJt the letter, and the irregularity ofthe pro- 
uherc that distress was most deeply ex- feeding. No doubt could exist that this 
peiienced.—Leave granted. person l!ad shown a letter fiom the home- 

office, which he considered as a jirotcction 


INTotion vok Commcnk’Atiovs kk- 
IWEFN^ riir IloMC Dkcarimfint \.\d 
Mk, I\)oli-’.] — Sir James Mackintosh rose 
to move for the jnoduetion of copies of all 
(o'linranicalions between the Home I)e- 
paitmcnt, and a person of the name of 
Loole, regaidmg the conduct of the latter 
in his mforniationa against three individu¬ 
als, named l^iikmson, I'leteher, and Dea- 
I’on, befoie a magistrate of StaffoidsIiAe^ 
I his individual had been veiy active in 
Ins informations. 11c had no personal 
knowledge of him, and had no motive but 
that of public duty, in bringing forw'ard 
the facts which he felt himself called upon 
to state. He had received his information 
Irom persons on whose veracity !ic coqld 
rel}'; who, like himself, had no personal 
interests to serve, and who, although it 
was possible for them to be deceivec? them¬ 
selves, would never® attempt to deceive 
others. It appeared from their statement, 
that this ruule had been very active about 


I against tin; conseipienccs of his indiscreet 
I /oal, and that by tins means he spread a 
I belief in the ilistrict to which lie belonged, 

! that government, insteaS of superintending 
I the due eveeutioii of tin* laws, had cncou- 
: raged their vinlation and extended protec- 
I tion to tlieir violator. No doubt could be 
; enloitaincd, theieforc, ofthe existence of 
1 the letter, and tlie im^eliicvous consequen- 
! ces it had produced. Whatever the letter 
was, whe^ier direct or mdneet, whether it 
depemJi'd on veihul communication, or 
written authority, from the secretary ot 
state, or any person who could be consi¬ 
dered as his agent, it had produced evil 
consequences, and re(|iiMcd ample expla¬ 
nation. Thi; pcTs^in had ccitainly spiead 
a report, suppoitod bv a w'ritlen document, 
that he was favouied by govemnient in 
bfeaking the law: that the secretary of 
state had entered into a eoniederacy with 
him to oppress the subject; and had pro¬ 
tected him frojii tiu* leg d consequences ol 
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ills irregularities. It was the duty of the 
House at all times to watch with the ut¬ 
most jealousy over proceedings against the 
subject* in which the government might 
be considered as a party ; hut more espe¬ 
cially so at tlie present moment. If par¬ 
liament created great powers, and intrusted 
them into the hands of thcadministiation, 
they should exert the greatest vigilance 
over their execution. lie believed that 
the Circular Letter of the noble secretary 
of state, which would soon be brought 
under the consideration of the House, had 
been issued with the best intenticfiis ; but 
it could not be denied chat it had produc¬ 
ed the most serious evils. The mischief 
of the powTr lately created, or assumed, 
did not consist so much in the solitary acts 
of oppression to which they might lead, as 
in the general excitement which they gave 
to bad passions, the injury they did to 
public morals, and the universal suspicion 
that they dillused. They gave a vent to 
the exasperated feelings oi’ the favoured, 
and therefore the triumphant party ; they 
taught the people to believe that an action 
changed its character as it changed its 
side; and that immoralities became meri¬ 
torious by being enlisted on a right side, 
and performed m a right cause. Not only 
were the common peopje liable to this 
error, but men of educaiidn, aftd even ma¬ 
gistrates. He would not now enter into 
the circular, but he would say that whether 
it contained legal doctrine or not, it had 
given powers which were bclore unknown, 
or not acted upon ; and had goaded on to 
the exercise ot rigour those who would 
otherwise have lx I'n beneficially inactive. 
He lioped the cmrumstances connected 
\vith the subject of his motion w’ould be 
explained, as a satisfactory explanation 
would give him great pleasure. He con¬ 
cluded with moving, ” That there be laid 
before this House, C'opies of all Commu¬ 
nications between Ids majesty^s principal 
secretary of state for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, or either of the two umIPr secrcta* 
lies for that dopartmimt, or any person 
acting under or employ(‘d by him or them, 
and one John I Jliston Poole, touching the 
conduct of the .said l^oole in informations 
against three peisons named Parkinson, 
I'ietcher, and Drucon^ whot<are charged 
with ceitain otlenccs before Edward Powis, 
clerk, a jusUco of peace of the county of 
SiaHord, on or .about the 5lli day of April 
Jait.” 

Ml ub>crvcil, that having 

boen, through iadi>posUiou, absent from 


his office when these communications were 
said to have been made, he bad felt it bis 
duty,after the bon. and Iciirned gentleman’s 
notice of motion, to inquire into the cir¬ 
cumstance; the result of this iitquiry he 
was now ready to state to the House. 
Tw'o or three letters had certainly passed 
between his hon. colleague, Mr Pcckett, 
and the individual to whom the motion re¬ 
ferred. Early in April last, m letter had 
been addressed to tlie under secretary of 
state, by Poole, who was a survwyor under 
the Iiawkers and pedlars act. To this 
letter (which was peihaps a mere ebulli¬ 
tion of well-meant zc^il), an answer was 
returned, framed according to a certain 
cstablislied form, and, in fact, amounting 
to little more than an acknowledgment oi 
the letter ; two more were aftei wards aJ- 
dressod by Pooli and acknowledged in 
the same manner, ana ^wo additional ones 
(making five in all), to which no answeis 
were leturncd. lie could as^nrc tlie lien, 
and Jcarn(‘d gentleman, that there was no 
ground whatever for imputing to the secrc- 
taiy of stare, any dcMie to piotect any 
individual fioin the rc'^ponsihihty which 
tlic law imposed upon him for his acts, and 
that, in fact, no letter or conimiiiiicatioi) 
in any manner, hearing the interpretation 
mentioned by the hon. iWtt' hanied gen¬ 
tleman, had been sent from the office of 
the Home Department to the indivulu.u in 
t]uestioii ; * and to show how adverse hi*! 
noble relative (lord Sidmoiith) was, to any 
interlercnce uncalled for by the nature of 
his iruli^pensahle iluty, he had to stale, 
that eail Jalbot, the ioul lieutenant of tlic 
C(xinty ofStaflbrd, brought a letter which 
he had received from the rev. Mr. Powis, 
the magistrate, against whom the action 
was said to be pending, for the alhiir con¬ 
nected with the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man’s motion. This letter contained three 
or four questions, to which answers were 
expected from the secretaiy of state; but 
;ht application not being made m direct 
official form to the office, no answer was 
returned. 'Flic applic.ition, however, was 
afterwards renewed in a diiect manner, 
and the answer returned was, that I he secre¬ 
tary of state did not consider it Ins pi o* 
vince to put constructions on acts of 
pprlfamcnt—or on the natinc and charac¬ 
ter of any publications sent to him by the 
magistrates, or on thmr libellous or sedi¬ 
tious (endency—that it was for the magis¬ 
trates to act accor()5ng to ibc‘ir own dis¬ 
cretion and best judgment, aided by what¬ 
ever professional advice they should think 
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proper lo resort to on such occasions. 11c 
Jjad already said, that the three letters 
from Mr. Beckett, contained nothing like 
what the hon. and learned gentleman sus¬ 
pected and so fur a«j tlic credit of tiio 
Home Department was concerned, he 
should not have the least objection to have 
thoHi letters read at ('harnig-cross. Jt 
did not iollovv, however, that they ought 
to he jnouiiced. There weie two ground^, 
whicli would induce him lo object to lliiir 
production ; the first was, tliat a prosecu¬ 
tion vva.'. carrying on against tin' rev. Mr. 
Powis, in the King’s-liench, aii ing (in 
pait at least) out ol'thi'. tiansaction, and j 
that, prndertc liU\ it would he inip»-o[)er to | 

• publish triese Ictlcis. TIic seeond groynd ^ 

• was, lliat iL was not a matter of coin sc to 

giant papi is on tlieir being ineicly called 
for. Motions ueie made for papers 

(.1. is na'i, he idniitted, not id lii it dcscii[)- I 
Tion) out <d mere ciiriosirv, and tliC'^e 
ought not to he gi anted. But u liere papcis 
were moved for, with the vAm of e^tablisli- | 
ingael>'iigeiig^ ni/.t an individn d i onnected i 
oruncnnnecli d with tin'go\M'iinient,it was 
incumhi nl cm the fieison moving for tlicin 
to c^t.ihlisli a strong inunn Jotie cj''e of 
niiscondnct against the ir.div uhi.il viliomlic 
mean', ti'yharge. He did not tliinlv such 

a ea^e had been ni.ide out cm the [ire^ent 
ncca^-ion, and he would theieloie le^i^t the 
motnm. ^ ^ 

Sir X. Ihv'AiUif could see no giound tor 
refuMiig tlie con CNpcmdenee. 'I'he prose¬ 
cution pending m the eouit of kieg’s- 
heiich was against Mi. Powis, tlie ni.igi^- 
tiate, alone. It was tiue, that the nght 
lion, gentleman liad, with extiaoidhiaiy 
candour, a|)piized tlie House of the intcr- 
t. nurse now subsisting betw’ccn that gen¬ 
tleman and the executive goverinneiit; 
but all that appeared upon tin; firescmt 
statement ol facts, was, that an indiviihial, 
who liad h) some means rendc'red himself 
unpleasant to government, had hien ille¬ 
gally eoiuicted undi r the haw keis* r.<nd 
pedlars act ; the magistrate who M'coided 
tliat conviction staling, that he caied not 
for the law, as he was satisfiid that he 
should be iiidemmticd by government. In 
this stale of the ease he could not advise 
IiivS lion, and learned friend to withdraw 
his motion. • 

Sir J, MatJdulnsli would have willingly 
withdrawn his motion, if what hi^had le- 
picscnteci as facts had appeared to be no 
more than supposition. He had, however, 
leason to believe that too inueli authen¬ 
ticity belonged to the letter of Poole , bv 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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which it Qp[)eared, that lie had obtained 
security against the consequences of any 
iiTeguiarity he might commit. With ro- 
gaid lo tlie objection, that the motion was 
an inlerfeiencc with the proceedings now 
in progre^'S against lAIi. Powis, it W'ould 
undoubtedly have some weight, if he had 
called for any other than those parts of the 
corrtspondonee which related lo the in** 
fonm r liniiself’. He could not consent to 
withdiaw the motion, until he sliould hear 
something calculated to do away the im- 
piession w’hich the letter in cpiestion must 
I Jiaic* created, that the king's government 
I w'cis disposed tb sanction every eliort of 
loyalty and zeal, however illegal or irre- 
gulii'- 

Sir /r. Bnrrtnudis intimated, that in's 
vote mu^t depCMul upon the an'jvvcr he re¬ 
ceived lo ihe ipit'slK'n, uhrtluT any such 
Id ter hull ever been sent as that described 
by Mr, Poole • 

iMr. Bath last .«aid, that such n question 
in tins i'tage of the dis(‘iis‘'ion was entirely 
out of okIlt; but be only rose to observe, 
thai ihc case of the miigistratc was ncces- 
saiily cnnnecti'd with that of the informer. 

The Home then divided :—Por tJie nio< 
tjon, l!y. Against It, l-T. 

1'Imim.ovm r OK the Pooh IUll,] 
On tlie motion for recommitting this bill, 

Loid Miit' U expressed Ins doubts as to 
tlu' piobable cflicaev of tliis measure in af- 
foiiliiyg an) suhstanth'd IIhef, paitieularJy 
in populous place**, like ^Manchester and 
Shcflield, wlnTC the distress wais greatest, 
and till' liaints of the nnemploycd least 
i adapted to ilie labour incident to tlic exe- 
1 eiition oi j)ul)lic woils. That pait of the 
, hill whiih contemplated the rcjiayment of 
j the money boilowed on the bccurity of 
; piri.di funds within the term of three 
I year-, lie legaided as perfectly nugatory. 

' :Mr./reZ/f.^/e//felt considerable ob- 
’ jections to llie gebeial [>iinciplc of the 
executive government advancing the pub- 
' be money on piivate i>ecurit 3 \ If not an 
j unconstitutional, it was a dangerous prac- 
I tico. ife was at the same tunc satislicd 
that tlic mi.isurc under consideration 
would be peifectly useless. There was 
SLiflieient capital alieady in the countiy for 
cairying Jn evi*i-y prolitablc and useful 
public undertaking. 'I'lie only permanent 
benefit that would, in his opinion, be con- 
•ferred upon tlie labouring poor must arise 
IVum nn attentive examination of the ef¬ 
fect'? of the poor l.iw^ ejion thear condition, 
and the ad'jpii-m of "omo giaduid system 

(■' n) 
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tliat operate to restore their orij;iiiaI 
j)iiiiciplc, .uiil rchciio tlic lower orders Iroui 
their piescnt def^iaclatioii of moral feeling. 

iNlr. IV. Swiih was inclined to give cie- 
dit to mimstei*?, and to believe lliey had 
acted with the pinest intenli(>ii5 in bring¬ 
ing ibrw'iird this measiiie. Jle thought 
that just now minisleis might im-iIv get 
those public woiks Ibiw.nded, whieli they 
would hereafter re(|uiie to be finished—as 
lor example, the riynm\jth Uieakwatcr. i 
He was soiry ilu* e'*tiip:Ue I'or it had been I 
reduced Irom ()().(>(){)/. to for lie | 

would lailiLi Inne-een it made a 1‘JO,*(:()()/. j 
as thus It ntuiKi luive aflifidctl employ- ' 
Dient to many el the poor nnneis in t!oin- | 
wall, who were al pn^'iiit m a stue ol in- , 
dei>ciil).il)Ie di'tros^. In Scotland al-^o there | 
existed dieadful di‘‘trc'-s, tlieie beu":; no : 
work, and no nieaiib of e nnmg mm e} for ^ 
provisions:. 

' iikJV.niu eoul.l Mol give niinls- 

teis eiedit tor tlu ir iPtLiUion'^, in tintli 
tliey would lu \er leue adopUd thi*. im a- 
Pine liad the} not heen diivintoil. If 
they liarl Iicm smeerrg why hid they not 
sooiici convened pai hainei.t: ll it wa^tniti 
lint paihanu’iit was soon to lie disi.ol\ed, 
lie was afiaid this nieasuie might he con 
sidered as a means of seeming patronage 
to nimisic'ifl. lie wkdied, mmisteif, oi 
some of tlieir fiiemb, wtmUrdisavow they 
Iind .tny mlention ot making this a souice 
ol patron.igc. 

AJr. 'J'fi^))i?p^ov approved of the intention | 
of ministers, and liuHiv.*lit the ])l.m might ' 
do good, because it would lurnisli llie 
means of cMupIo} ment. 

Mr. Jiosr cxpK's^ed a'^tonisliment at j 
the insiiiu-ition ol the ](.c.iiied genMeinari, ' 
ih.it tin’s rneanne was propo«'i'd loi the _ 
sake of obtaining any undue inflnenec. and ' 
leleired to ilie names of llie eommission- ; 
CIS appointed as a complete ai^wer to tlie . 
biipp(.‘-ition. No expc'italtons v.cie ( ntia - j 
lamed ol any exten:)^!* heneht to be de- i 
rived fiom the mctisuie, hat k might do 
good, and could not be piepidieial'; | 

iNli. LijilrUtjii coiisideied the juiuciple j 
of ll'.e mei^mc to be false, unsound, and 
hollow, and v^as pca-sunded tliat its adop¬ 
tion would not pioduce any i>erman(Mitly ] 
good die as. 

'idle lIoiiM* then went into t!ic commit¬ 
tee, in wincii a dv'suUory conversation 
look place upon tin* st veial clauses. 

ikhjsl: Ol- oo.\i MOMS. 

Tfno.s(IiUj ,. Map ‘J'J. 

JhxxKUL'CJ Laws.] Mr. J. ^milh 


rose to present a petition, praying for a 
revision of the Bankiupt Laws, from the 
principal members of the iiUTcantilc body 
of the city of London. To tins petition 
the names of the bank directors, with those 
of the most respcclahle West-lndia and 
LawSt-India inercliants, were annexed. It 
was indeed so sahsenbed, that it might 
well he denominated a petition liom the 
first merchants, Iiankcrs, and traders in 
llie country, and it referred to a subject 
highly deserving the attention of that 
lloikc. 'riio petitioners complained, tIuU 
under a connnisbion of baiikrciitcy, bona 
fiilc cieditois were too olten defrauded, 
while fictitious elaimantb w ore allowed to 
jiaijakc of the assets of the bankiiijit— 
tliat the place m wliudi the e()mmis''inncis' , 
at,present lian ' ted bu-'ines'i m London, 
was -o madeipialy m* the purpose, that 
lliey ucie (pure incoinperi it to d'^ehargo 
the duty assigned them, to tlic tatidaction 
ol til'.' Cl editors—that iiuleed it wa^ ex^ 
tremelv dillic uk, if not inipos^ihlc, loi them 
to examine the eondnet of bndunpts m 
sueii a way as to answer liic objei t of the 
law. I’Vom the objictionabJe tliaraelii 
and def etive a(hmm'*ti atioii ol siilIi a b}s- 
tem, It must be the w idi of e\ei*v eonsi ■ 
ih'rate man to relie\e the im leantile bod), 
and with a view to tlie aLtaHTnieift ol that 
relii'f, it was bis intention on a luture day 
to move lor llio appointment of a special 
commit ret' to intjuiie inlo the snlijcct, 

Sn S. was glad that tbis&nbp'et 

had bet'll bi ought bcloic the J lou^e li oni 
siuh a respectable tpiaitci, anil liusttd it 
woiihl t'xpeiii'iicc the dcg^ice of atti ntion 
wbie'}i it loudly caJlcil fei. 'i'iie system of 
tlie bankrupt law w.is ladically dci'telive ; 
and be wa^ peisuailed that notinng wonltl 
seive to correct the abuses complained of 
lint a veiy mateiMl alteration in that law. 
it was notoiitins that the giosst'st fiaiidr. 
w'cie practised uiukr tlu' law, as it at pie- 
sent stood—that fit til lon^ debts \ civ oltcii 
biineVsttled hnua Jnle L\y\\\Vis —that indeid 
many persons entnely subsisted in ibis 
town by the fiaiuliilent management of 
ban’:ruj)t concerns—by the bii[)eiinti n- 
dcnce of perjury and subornation ol per¬ 
jury. The system, then, wliieb gave birth 
to bucli crimes, surely called lor the consi- 
(leic*-tion of the legislature; and be was 
I lirmly convinced, that those crimes aiose 
principally out of the excesshe severity of 
the law; for tins was one of the many 
cases in vvliicl: the CAcessive seventy of 
the punishment defeated the object of tlio 
law. 13y the 5rli ol Geo. Jd.any bankiupt 
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who did not appear to his commission, or 
who wltliliold any propcrtv to the value of* 
20/. was pionounced guilty of a capital 
Clime, et how leu were the convictions 
under this act, and yet how many inii»hl 
be supposed j»uilty of the latter olrence. 
Jlet the fact was, that men v\cre imwillmp; 
to prosecute while the piini?hmeiit was so 
excessive at least for withholding: the jiro- | 
perty. Bwit he was satislied that il the j 
pumshnu'nt w'eie less stweie, a I’laiid, no | 
doubt of liiMjuent recuriencc, would he | 
coiisideiahiy leduced. 'J'l'u re wane, how¬ 
ever, other alterations wdiicli tins s) stem j 
re(|uirod. It ou[*ht to he made a suhstiiu- | 
live Clime for any lictitious cualilor to j 
si^n a hanki upi’'* cei tillcate. v'.dvertm^ ! 
^ to the hill helore the House, he eKpiC'‘*si*(l 
Ills (li'.appiobatiou of that measuio, wliicli | 
he did not think Iikel’^ to do any J^O(;d, j 
while It was caleuiated to protliKomuch 
Oppression. I'br the ide.i ol aiithori/aiijj; a 
nimiiie es.immation of the vHioh* hie of a 
hankru[)t, and oi propo^iin.^l that if any ex- 
cep 1 1 011 a'ol e act OI 1 1 Us part w 11 e dL‘t ccted, hc 
should be tberefore lelu-i'd his ceililu’ate, 
uas ([uitc nu‘onsi-tent with pistiei* ami lui- 
inamty. Hut the m.uu object ol this hill 
was quite im[)ia( ticahlc, and hu hoped the 
lion, mover wouhl not pro'^s its adoption, 
lie hadTmns.^tl hiouehl m a hill upon the 
tubject 111 a lormia ses-ion, m which tlieie 
vi’as a clam.e to invest the lord clumeidlor 
with a puwei to mj^u a bankrupt’s ceinli- 
cati'm ceitam ca^es. lliit lor tins clause 
another was substituted in the Lords, of 
winch he by no means ap|)iovid, namclv, 
that of autlioi izmj; tlin’c liltlis of tlie cre¬ 
ditors to siitii a ceitilicate. and i!h«> was 
deemed an imjioitant coiU L-ssion, because 
lour-lilths were pievioiisly ie(|Uiied. That 
airanf^CMiicnt, howevei, did not at all an¬ 
swer the end which he had in \icw', name¬ 
ly, to protect the honest debtor fioin the 
oppression ot ealloius or inconsiderate eie- 
ditors. 

Ml. r.orhiiarl said, that the ebp'Ot t)r,tho 
bill winch he hail introiluccd, was solely 
to distmcjuidi l)i'tw'(‘en Iionest and iiandu- 
lent h.inki nj)ts, and to guard against lu‘- 
titious elamiiinls. As to the I itter, he w as 
.sorry to uiulei stand, and lie stated it vvilli- 
out picqudicc’, that in laindon, at least, 
they consisted piincipally ol the Hebrew 
nation, who, as he was assured, dealt 
largely in false oaths, lor exauiolc a case 
had lately come to his knowledge, m which 
a Jewv had sworn ttimself the creditor of a 
hankrnpt to the amount of ,'5,000/., but, 
upon cxaiiiinatiun bcloiu the conmiis- 


sioners, it appeared that not one shilling 
was due to him. Ihit as he (iMr. 1^.) was 
informed, tluise Jew‘, however they might 
he influenced by the penally which the 
law annexed to |)Lijnry, had really no re- 
hgioiis reviTcnce tor any oath not taken 
I hefoi e one ol tiu ir ow n rahhies, w liile such 
was their impre^Niun with ii*gard to the 
latlei, that a ,hwv ijappening to die some 
time ago, shortly afH‘r he had violated an 
oath taken h' loie a r.ihhi, his fate was 
ai.’ mg his nation uuivmsally atlnhuted to 
that violation. 'Die lahhies should thcrc- 
fi)ie hi* called upon to enlighten and lo¬ 
st rucL tliose ,Je*vs upon the subject of 
oath^ t.dven m the administiaLion of our 
kuv, and no doubt the call would be at¬ 
tended lo. 

Ml. /Ibrrr^nnib/c 'iiipported the views of 
sir N. Roinilly, adilmg, that the com- 
nn^sionei^ ot hanlaaipuy ^^lioidd he autlio- 
ii/ed to .idjoiun the tiiul (".aminalion of• 
auyjiankruptey until he should he prepared 
to imike a salisfactoiy disclosure of his ef- 
fecls, as such a piovision, lie was induced 
to think would opeiatc materially to 
chetk l’iaiidul<-nt hankriqits. 

Oiiieied to he on I lie table. 

Aihsls a'i 'lire CoNvrcT DnpxiiT- 
MiNi’ A'l ('ojik.j Mr.advert¬ 
ing to a^:omi?ussi()n ol imjuiry wdiich had 
lately taken place atf’ork, m conseipicnce 
of friuds coimmite(l upon tlie Convicts, 
staled the circumstances of the ease as 
lliey •had been communieated to him. 
lie[)ieseiitatiou having been made to ad¬ 
miral 1 lallow’dl, who commanded at Cork, 
that a!)out one halt of the sum allowed 
liy govcrmiunt for the maintenance of 
each convict while at C’ork', had been for 
yeais appiopilatod to the piivate profit of 
the sheiiiks and g lolers, that gallant oHicer 
tiausimlti'd hij nf.hnn.Uiou lo the govern¬ 
ment, by whom a commission orint[Uiry w is 
appointed. Now, ho wished to know whe¬ 
ther theie was anv ohjeclum to lay before 
the Ibriiso the lepoit of the commission, 
vvitli legald to the double iVaiid upon tfie 
government and the unlortunate convicts 

Mr. Pod hiving stated that lie liad no 
objection, .Mr. Hennot moved for tli4? 

“ I{c[)oit of the rommissioners appointed 
by tlie Crown ,to mve>lig<ite ceitaiii al¬ 
leged abuses in the Convict Department 
in fork, togetlicr with the evidence taken 
before them.'’—Oulcrcd. 

EincATfox Ol’ I’lii: Poor.] !\rr. 
Ihoup^ham to move the revival ofllic 
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committee which sat last session’ to inquire j without agitating or oppressing the other, 
into the education oi' the lower ardci’h in / It was impossible, however, in so large a 
the nuAiopnIis. A deal of evidence ' sys*teiii of taxation, that some parts of it 
was taken before the fonner committee, should not need correction, and any per- 
and a ^leat deal of that evidence was no- son might manifest a wish to obtain that 


cessaiily ex pm tv. It appeared to Imn 
that a considciahle portion of ii, tlicrelore, 
was suscejitihlc of collection and levision, 
and it was in order to aH’oul an uppoi- 
tiinity fur obtaining tliat eoirection, on 
the pait of tile wilnevsx's, hy ainillier in¬ 
vestigation, that he nenv moved the re¬ 
vival of the coiimiutee.—AgiCLcl to. 

WlNDO\V AND U \ K ii’ I \ . i: 1' '\ \ I .X 

Iriland.] xMi . AS'n/a’, 01 Duidiii, lose 
to bring undei the con-iileration ol the 
House, tin* extunie h.iidsliip which was 
felt in many paits of lidan.i fioin liie oj)- 
pressivcdiiiy upon Vv nulous .nuiC airiages. 
The lion, incniber went into a v.mt lv ol 
^statements, to prove the ‘-evenly oi tiio^e 
taxes, espeeiall\ that upon v. nulous, and 
mentioned one cN'se, wiieie a person pay¬ 
ing only -S', a \ear lor lenl, paid ‘Jl/. to 
the W'lndou' and health 1 1 \. The ih’ly 
on windows un^ oi;gmalJv nojiv niiI as a 
war tax, nuil tlie wir ha\nig ceas'd, he 
thought Jt wa.> Inil enninion jn^iict to ro- , 
lievc the people ol that country from tlie ' 
iurther coiilinnanc'' oi’the tax. At least, 

if it _Id no! he uliolly lepealcSl, he .iji- 

prcheiidcd it would be very pi. eiieable to 
niiligxile its opination, .nid he should 
thcrefoie move, 'Ih.it a commiitce be aj)- 
pointed tj) like into consideiatKih the 
petitions fioin the city of Dublin, .uul 
other pans of lie! iiul, against tli j window 
tax and ian lagu tax. 

Mr. iiinthm ex pleased liis entire eon- 
currcnct' in the motion, and liis convic¬ 
tion of the neee.^sity that soon* co.isjJera- 
tion should 1)0 l)e>lovv'(‘d upon ilie sni)j« ( t. 
The pei -on^ u ho had peti^ '<*d against liio 
tax, especially lniin DJrajk v\r*ie all of 
them respectable housi\10|j^v^ and a most 
rational, intilhgent, aiui modest si't ol 
men. His ide.i was, that ^ome i I'g ilalioii 
might he aiioplecl, w neh would relnwe 
the SLihj. ct, without dnnimdiing the re¬ 
sources ol the countiy. In any opinion he 
entertained or might have expressed upon 
the subject of those taxes, |u) ’ not 

mean to cast the slightest ;mputMion upon 
the motives oi the integiitv of the right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. V. hitzgcrald), at 
whose rccoiiiniendation llieyu’cie imposed, i 
He had pro\ed Iiim^ell an honest servant , 
of the Crown, mediating between it and | 
the people, and doing ju&licc the one, I 


correction, without tlirowiim a blemish 
upon the individual by whom the system 
was pieposcd. 

'Ihe i'lutnallar of the Tichv(fur) said, 
that though he diffeied in some respects 
from till* viv.*v\.s entertained by the hon. 
movei, 3 et he was most ready to do jus¬ 
tice to the canclid manner m vvhieli he 
had aigucd if. While, however, that 
House would feel dis|)A'?ed to attend to 
anv parlieulai iueunveniences felt from 
the opeiation of.i tax, tliey werr* eijuaily 
bnund to alteiid to ihe geneiMl biiitlien^ 
wlneli imi'-t bi 'wtu' by the wimli' etnf)i»e. 
ITe lliouclit the ouj t of the liun. mem¬ 
ber would hr l)e*t attain'd by relcning 
the petitions to liie (uninntU’e ol' llnance, 
iitikr than to anv sepai.ste <'onmultee. 
'J'hewliole ta'iali‘^1* the e mntiy must 
come undv r the cinisideiation ol liiat coiri- 
imlleo ; and he would, ilu'u lon*, move as 
an amendment, that the said jH’fitions be 
rtleiied ti> the enmmitUe o('llnance. 

Sir ./. Ac /vo/ said, il the IJonse wish¬ 
ed to liav ■ a i lir examnuitmn ol the mas¬ 
ter, the^ would ikR eno^e#? lo*'sciid the 
pi'tilioir^ to the finance committee One 
le.ison why he should ohjiet to doing 
wue;, bi'i till le was not, ;if most, more 
than one (M two It: h luetnheis upon it, 
and though he h id no douhr t|ie mi'inhers 
ol th.it coinLUilUe would do (hen doty, m 
w liai )*' 1 ifi‘d to 1 11 1.Old, tiN w t il a', to Eu"- 
hind, ^el, in a rjoesiem .illt'(iing luland 
alniH*, Ik (‘onld not lu'lp thinking (hat 
Iii>hin('n were mo^t likel\ lo he iiiHuenccd 
hv file n(’( i"' an za al .owl nnxu l\. ’flieie 
VI as .nn'i hei eoe-idi i .ilion ihe hu‘'m('ss 
:ih< elv hilore the conioutt<'e w n (juile 
enough to oe< npy *’‘1 its ailention With 
in-pect to the taxis i oinjilained of, in 
C(>p(S mmni* their opeialiou, lie disci,umitl 
any iiitiution of lepiuachmg the light 
lion, gi iitlLiUMii w fio proposed ihem. lie 
was called upon, by In*'^ siiuation, to make 
great i xertions dui mg the war; he did do 
so, and lielarul cot responded to llicin, 
by diciwiiig upon her capital to meet ids 
tlernjnds. !hil the war being o\(‘r, slu 
had .1 right to expect lioni the pi^ticc of 
l^ngland a remission ofiliosc' claims^ 

Mr, /’. h'l/zi^noht^ in explaining the 
views which induced ‘'limi to lay those 
taxes upon Iieland, admitted, that he be¬ 
lieved tiieie was no bod/ of men more 
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entitled to relief than tlie petitioners, if 
that relief wc're consistent with the wel¬ 
fare of the eiii|)ire at lar^e ; and he imped 
the icl'ercnce of the petitions to the fi¬ 
nance coiinniltcc would not operate in the 
way whicli the right hon. baronet iippre- 
liciuk-il. 

I'lmilcii said, he thonglit it would 
])C niiicli better to understand at once 
whether it w.js likelv any lelicf would be 
anted, latlier than send tlie petitions to | 
a coinniittce, inciely as a v\ay ol gi'ttiiig ! 
I'll of tlicm. N"o new liglit could he i 
ihiovMi upon the -iibjei't »)1 them by *'>0)'| 
investigation before the finanee eom 
nuttee. \\ ilh respect to the window tax, 
eortainly a war tax oiiginally; hnt 
10 did not theiefore mean to say it slioiiTd 
je stimk oir, tiiongli it eeita'nly con¬ 
stituted some grounci for cmnpl nnt, aiul 
some (l.iirn for a mitig ition ot ^its a‘’Sess- 
nn nt^ on rlu' put ot the petltioiu'ijj. It 
was felt most severely in Dublin, wheie 
himdieds of |)eis 0 MS weii',cc)in])elled to 
stop up theii lights, thus (\rluding the 
hesli an, and eau-ing the most deploiahle 
eoM'i(pn lus iinin eonta^ioiis disuuli*'.s. 
if no ii ln I could l)e Luanted, m (iod‘- 
mine let it he so d('( Ian d :uid they mint 
suhiuil (o it, uh.ch woulil he ndiuiteiv 
bettei ih.tTi (U rfiding them with lio[)es that 
MC'ie nevi I ineuU to he nsalized. 

d he i' >'.a'tLt4lnr (.f the Etthrmir^ remind¬ 
ed the II nne, that the cCdisk'd t.iNOS^of 
i'chiiul si(),»d pledged for the ])a\nieiit of 
tlh' mt'Mot upon its pennanent diht. 
l'iie\ had !(' eouMiIer, tlieudore, wh(‘tlu'i 
.die cieild snpjfly the liUS'ins ot delnnmg 
thatilMi^f, h\ tho<*pv‘ialiouofuii'ison- 
ihle S'..‘►teiii ol lasation. He was as de- 
sjI'i'Us.is ii\ nree toallonl ri hid*, if it could 


ness of that measure, nothing was granted 
but about 20,000/. in the repeal of certain 
duties. He would vote for u special com¬ 
mittee ; any other reference was but to 
smother disapprobation. 

Sirs N. Colthurst and II. Parnell pres¬ 
sed the Chancellor of the rjxchequer to 
send tlie subject to tlic examination of a 
special committee. 

Mr. Jirongham contended it was the 
only piaetieable counse, ns by sending it 
to the finance committee either its other 
coinptif'atively more important duties must 
be suspended, or no regard would be paid 
to the present subject. 

Mr. V. Fitz;;cr(ildy to gratify all parties, 
would press on bis right hon. friend, to 
accede to the motion. 

Tlie Chanallui of ihc Exchequer ob- 
seivud, that he was not so w'cddcd to his 
own opinion to the manner of disposing 
of tin* present suh| 0 ct, as to decline tak¬ 
ing the course most likidy to gratify those 
gentlemen so mtimiitely connected with 
Ii'dand. Put he wished to say, that a plan 
li.id lately been befoie him for remodelling 
the wln»le system of the eolloetion of the 
.isscssod taxi s lu 111 land, on which he had 
^U'^pended his decision until he should 
a\ail himsoH of a local investigation on the 
spot. 

8ir ,/. yezvpX?/ suggested tlie propriety 
in eons(’(juenee of tlie information the 
House had ju^t received, of withdrawing 
the motion. The presence of the chan- 
reilor "of the exchequer, he sincerely 
triisloil, would have the hi nelieial ef?ect 
ol (’'stal)ii''hing that long wanted desidera¬ 
tum lu Iieland, an efilcient clicck on the 
I colh'Ltois of the public money. 

I 'I he motion and amendment were then 


h('dene wifli»)i;f ({nnin'^lnm; tl-e income >\ithdiawn. 


t»ftl.^ e<>jin , V. 'l hi‘ inodr (){ illeftingi 

tliat uo.ild ili inari'l lo.ue J«ujun\, and he LlM’X Tit A n si r Dr'i ! rs.] Mr.Zvii/oy, 
much (ionhic'l w helhcT .p's- iiiqiiiiv i ouM , in n-in^ to draw the attention of the House 
]>e made til. it wouLi en d)l< ‘hem to is- ' to the stale of the IJnen trade, lamented 


I 111 upon the snlqi'et thi s. ^sion. that his intention^, had given rise to any 

■Vwis tile lea'On whv i>e proposed to reler | agitatJoft in Ireland. He tinsted, how¬ 
lin'j)etit!i»ns lo till' fiiKii'ce coininiltee. j ever, he sliould ho able to shov/ on what 
Mr. Matiinr I'lf: i mhl said, ilial he i slight grounds tiiose appreliensions weie 
iindeiMood the I'h.ineelloi ol llie I’lxi he-j tonnded. Poieign linens, lie (>hseived, 
qncr to stale that this tax stm.d pledgi d • on being taken ont of warehouses for iiomc 
.as a pait of the j'ermanent re\enne of lie- eonsiimpiion, wi'ie'^ubjected to a duty ot 
land. I'liat was impossible, as tlio ij^'t ol 1 7.', and if,mtein)ed for cxpeitation, were 
pailianicnL gave it an express de.ration of I loaded with an additional duty of 15 per 
three jcum, or during tlie war. I'.nglamI, I cent., making altogc tlici 1 his duty 

on the ani\al of peace, had ieer*ived wad been wiMly imposed by parliament, 
boon n diminution^>f 17 millions of taxes, * this country enjoyed the monopoly 

xihile to Ireland, whoso means of meet- of the trade of the world, and if affairs 
mg taxalionwerc so rcduced^by the abrupt- had so continued to the present time, he 
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would not now propose its removal. The j 
Irish manufacturer complained, that the ! 
icmoval of thv)sc duties would be highly ’ 
disadvaniageoLis to them. This he denied 
to be the (act; lor their repeal would not 
induce people to purchase foreign linens | 
at an additional expense, which tiuy llJll^L | 
do, if tliey preferred them U» thi)*>e inuui- 
factured in Ireland. The goneial eoiti- 
incrcc of the country was injured I)y this 
system, and the mannfactiireia of liiK'ii ni 
England and Iic-Iand, uere jiaitieiiJji iy 
alfeeted by it. He could show, that the 
removal of tins tax- would assist tlio manu¬ 
factures ami conimerep of the coflntiy, j 
generally, and thu it uould be ONpeeially | 
servieeai)Ie to tin* linen manulaetuiers. 
There wa>. a pi ejiidieo in the colonial mar¬ 
ket agaiuht Jiish linens, which could only 
be done away by removing those duties. 
J3y tins moan's lusli lmen^, wliidi weie now 
scarcely to hi^seen in the colonial ni.iikets, 
wouldlind their w ay to it,an(i ae()in[)C’rition 
would ttdvc j)Iace between that and Imeign 
linens, which would piuhahiv lemove the 
existing prejudice, 'i’lichon.gcntlcmanthen 
moved tlial a'■* cnf)y ni a meinoiial ot tiu* , 
merchants engaged in the un[)ot t mid e\- j 
port tiade of' the city of I.ondon, to thi' ! 
lords coinmis-ioneis of liis majesty’s tica- 
fcuiy, le^iieetiug the transit duties on 
foreign linenpresented ‘i)n the 7tli of 
IMay, IS IT. be laid before the I louse," .ilso, 
for a “ c*opy of a memoual of tJic govi'rn* 
or and comt of the lln^sia company, i(‘<- 
pceting the tiansi! duties on loieigu Imeii'^ 
be laid before the House.' 

Mr. AT/oi did not mean to oppose the 
motion, a*, it tended only to piodm:e in¬ 
quiry. 'I'lrj (juc .turn lav williM a voiy 
narrow eompusv,. IL was known thai iImmc 
was a gi( at ps ej'nlice in 1 lie ninuK oi“ tiie 
South Amciican-. against lush linens; not, 
he believed, because they weie inh nor 
to the fuicign Imens, but heeau-'C a fan 
compaiison was not m»\de belwi’cn tin m. i 
In con'-ecpiLnce ol tliistlie iiish liiu'n nu'r- ' 
chants imitated c(ilaln maiks tljjU ueie 
affixed to the (ieiman Jmens, and sent 
them into the maiket thus disguised. He 
was averse to the removal of those duties. 

If the bui then on the import of foreign 
Jinens w'crc taken oil, not a yard of lush I 
linen would be bought; notlmig but that * 
ol* foreign maniifactmc w'ould be pnichas- j 
cd. It miglit be said, that the piejudice - 
oftlie South vVrneiicans would soon bej 
removed, wdicn the Irish article came in 
fair competition with the toreign. Hut 
what, ill the mean tiniC; was to become 
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of the Irish manufacturer? They knew 
very well that this trade had been increas¬ 
ing in Irekind, during the last few years, 
,der the opeiatioii of these transit duties 
which certainly afforded a presumption 
that they were useful. This ineicabC some 
[leiMius attiihutecl to the war, hut they 
had no right to do so. The tuule had in- 
eiCelled since the conclusion of In^stilities, 
and the opening ol the contweiitul poits 
to Us, in a gieat degree. In 181'J, 
8T,()i)0,()0() of }aids were expoited; in 
1818,87,Of)0,OOb;audin 1 SI 3, il),00(),(K)O. 
It was clear that such an increase could 
not have taken placp Vi the transit duties 
v\eie luinous m their nature. 

?'Ir. Robinson was decidedly nf opinion, 
that It w’oiild he hoiicficial to tli af 

mtcrcsts of lin'countiy, and, in no ways 
/njuiioiis to the nu.'ojliictuicr, il those du¬ 
ties w e 1 e reJ )e.11td. 11 e »’ is ,i 1 w.iys I’l ieii d ly 
to the measme, and so Iiule ilid he coii- 
tempkiie thu objC'i'lions which hid been 
uiged ag.imsj it, that he Iiad laid a me- 
moi lal hefoie the hiion boaul of Ireland, 
thinking the proposition of a lepe.il t)f the 
tian>it diitu's would he imniedi itely ac- 
eeilud to; Imt he foiiihl ihcir feeh;ig>, on 
that subject were leiv iliflertMii honi Ins; 
tih V treated the ineaMiie a"! one calculat¬ 
ed to do tlic greatest })onhI)U' tnjuiy, and 
iiS lather intended to seive the n.teievts 
ol private inclividuals, than tho-e of the 
ct'aantry in genoial. 'I'he whole of tlicir 
aigumentwas founded on tlie siippo'^ition, 
ihcit tho^c duties prevcnti'd the foreign 
linens i'lom coming into our markets. 
Tins was the I ic t, in ISIO. when we had 
all the tiadc ol the wmid, lint iu>w', when 
the oci an wa» t-overed w'ltii the flags of 
aU nations, what w.i^ tlieic to j)vcvcnt 
foieign vessels pioeceding diicctly to 
tho;e mukets, w hu'h we loiiiuilv sup- 
j)hed? It was said, llie fouign meichant 
could not do this, because it was out of 
hi:, power to command an as^mted cargo. 
Hut4 evc'iy practical niLMxhant in that 
Ilou'e knew' that that this was an ciro- 
iH'ous siif)position, 'I’lie fmcign merchant 
CO dd half fill Ins vessel at llamhiiigh with 
linens; he might then proeeed to an 
glish poit, take m whatever iither arti¬ 
cles he pleased, and sail at once fur South 
Amciica. In the List year, the duties on 
forc’ign linens cxpoitcd amounted to 
l-,0()()/.—in the preceding >car they were 
'8‘J,()()0/.‘; which showed that the foreign 
linens, in spite of our'eH’oits, had found 
their way, direct, to the colonial market- 
The duty w'lis moperulive; it produced 
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no gootl for the Iiish manufacturer; but, 
on the contrary, a great deal of mischief. 
Though there might he a prejudice abioad 
against liishhncns, yet it was well known 
that n)any other articles, the maniilacture 
of tho‘'e Ciiuntries, v\ere higlily e^'liuiated 
in South Amciica. 'riiese ariielrs would 
^ certainly l)e introduced to a much greater 
extent, if, in coiwcijiu'nco of the transit 
duties being taken olf, tliey weie shipped 
I'lom thi^ couutiy along\Mth foreign Iiulmis. 
^Vllh, icspect to the “ innocent decep¬ 
tion,” the “ pious liaiid,” that was spoken 
of; namely, the assmiilaling, by an imita¬ 
tion of ceilain iiiaiks, Jii.sh to (iernian 
linens, he was sure it would be earned on 
;mich better if the assinnkited piece*', wme 
T^ixed with a (pianLity of linens, lealiy 
Ibieign. But iL would lie ii great mefoi- 
luiie, if any fiaud ucic peeessaiy. He 
bLlieved tlie liish linen w'as ;\s good, for 
nianv piUjio^Ls, as llie foieiipi; and he 
concei\fd it was uuicli better to have the 
bad or good (jualilie'. of the •uanufactuic, 
lauly juit to the test, through the luediuiii 
of coiiipLtition, than to have iccourjc to 
(lccc[ition or ailifu'cof any kind. 

All. J\( / lit'^11 eik in this st<ige of the d('- 
bale, to Ultimate his intention of moving 
fill' anolhei produelion from llie hoaiii ol' 
linen Iradi^ot I Inland. I le lanl claim, on 
the pait of that eountrv, to all that favour 
v\hiih cvUi'd beloii” to, oi hi* deceived l^v 
local iiiteii-ts. If ever l('i\ri infirt^is 
were hinih'’g upon a legi'-latnie, the en¬ 
gagements undei wliieh the lai-’l^h pai- 
liameiit had come to the lii^h were ohli- 
g'ltoiy and impeiative. iMannlaetuies 
imglit safely be kit to the caliuiumiv of 
iheir own piolils ; but it was an object of 
natioiKil polii'v to ilcLide betwi'eii their 
conteiuhm^^ cl.imi^. 'fli..t tliii \»as a fair 
subject for poliliiMl coiiviilei.ition was ma- 
nitcst, liom llie total and sepaiate amount | 
ol the duleienl expoits imm lieland dur- | 
mg the la-'t yeai. 'file total anuuint id'l 
these e\polls ua*^ (>,K.'0,0(Ki/., of ufti-Ji | 
the one lialf v\as ot linen nhimitaeluies ; 
vvliii-,t that of her law ci'inmoilities did not 
exceed i (;0(//. 'I'Ju Hoii'-o al-.o was 
bound to I' lolleet the iui'mh of the linen 
tuiik m luland in the }ear ai.d hy 

what means that couuti\ was mducid to 1 
saciifiie to it hei woollen mnuul. ctt#i es. 
'fins wMs done in confoimity w:t!i tin eai- 
licsf Wishes iiiul soil mu engagements of 
the I'aigi.sh gowci nuient at that* peiioi-- 
Jkrellie right yentleman lead the 

addresM's ot tiu- two House.., and the an¬ 
swers fioiu the throne iclativ>.‘ to tins si*b- 
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jeet. That the success of this manufac¬ 
ture was still jnngrcsslvc would appear 
from a statement of the accounts for the 
last five ycais, which amounted succes¬ 
sively to 2,!} K),0004, 2,,>I9,0(X)/., 

2,St) 1,000/., 2,SS2,()00/., and, notwith- 
stiuuling the last ycai of cxtraoidinary 
diflieulty and cmbariasiuont, to upwards 
of He had good reason to 

believe that the maiiufaciuie was still ex- 
ti'nding it'-'elf; and was tlie moie convinced 
tiom tlie present ciicumslanccs of the liax 
trade, that the pic'-ent was a most unfor¬ 
tunate jk'i iod lor commencing any expeti- 
mi'iits upon it. * 

Mr. dk/n///// snppoitcd the motion, on 
ci)n.-.'(U lations derived from an intimate 
I knowIv,'l|;e of the transit tiade in tin’s ar- 
jtiile, and on the general ground that 
! mill h of what was called lush linen was 
in (act of foiLign manufacture. He had 
no iloubt that it was for the interest both » 
of (neat Biitain and Ireland that these 
di'.hnctjons ‘‘hoiild be done away. 

air. l'\fz<’cnif(l referred to tlic po¬ 
licy of foreign povveis, and paiticularly of 
the i\us'Dihi govLiiimcut, in defence of 
the inevailmg sy-.l( m. 

^Mr. ('/. alter brii fly adverting to 
tlie Suite of tile flax tiade, declared it to 
lie in'.'.meei e opinion, that a greater iu- 
jii-'tw ‘ haft never been piactiscd by one 
f .luiitry tiwvmds another, than bv England 
tow.nils Iiekuul, by the extinction of her 
W i'ollvMl tl.V'lc. 

eii NfV'/ior/liopovl that the subject 
V.n’llil !).* l)iouglit forward early in the 
n(\t session, tluit thu'i the people of irc- 
i.uid, mil K sit'd in the linen trade, might 
see the House wcip disjiosed to do 
tlieni jvistKH', ni’d to defend ilieir interests. 

'file iiiotiim was agiecd to. 

E\ri \ 7 s ix Aid.] 'fhe Chaucdlo) nf 
ifu' K Slid, that of laic years the 

gieat ii'iuase in llie revenue, and the 
gn..it coiiLeins iu which the government 
had bceft engagul, bad led to pioccedings 
vytli ic'.pect to Extents in Aid, that it had 
ilevcr been in the contemplation of the le¬ 
gislature or of the coin Is nf law to sanc¬ 
tion. 'file power of extending the o[)era" 
tion of extents in aid to those indebted to 
debtors of iho (irown, ]i:id emiblcd mtli- 
viiluak' to put forward their claims m a 
way pccnliaily advantageous to them- 
■^rlvcs, am] this power had certainly of 
lat»‘ >eais licLM miicli ahuM d. 'fo remedy 
this be would now propose to brinjglu a 
bill, the piiuciplo of winch would to 
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remove the abuse by taking away the ' ration of tlie extent in aid to the precise 
rumptations which Iiad till now existed, sum in wlucli he was indebted to the 
Hitherto the debtor of the Crown had Crown. It was also to be proposed, that 
been enabled to take advantage of those the money obtained by exU'uts should not 
who might be debtors to him, and to rc- pass into the pocket of the debtor to the 
cover sums by means of extents in aid Crown, but sliouJd be paid at once to the 
greatly exceeding those in which he stood Crown itself. 'I'hcsc regul;^tlon^ w’ould 
indebted to the Crown. He proposed materially diminish the inducement to sue 
that in future the sums thus recovered out extents in aid. With respect to tlie 
should not be applicable to the C'rown supposition of his learned frk^id, that until 
debtor, but shoulcl he exclusively applied late years extents in aid did not issue, cx- 
to satisfy the demands of the Ciovvn, cept on bond debts, it W'as unfounded. 
This practical remedy to tlie partieiilar rrom the eaiiiest times’they Jiad isssiicd on 
abuse it was thought uould accomplish simple contract debts, 
the object in view hotter than a more gc-1 >Mr, L<.clL(ut observed, that the outline 
neriil revision of the law. He concluded of the measure, as described hy the chan- 
by moving for leave to biing in a bill cellor of the ('xciiequcr, was by no moan.^ 
to regulate the issues of l^xtents in Aid. j sufiieient to loniove tlie evil eompiainc^* 
Mr. AhoLiombtc said, tliat the public , of. 'flic piaeti. • of suing out extents in 
weie much obliged to the viglit lion, gen-1 aid, was giounded oi. ? fiction; but ac- 
tieman for bringing the subject niuler the cording to the piopostd .cea'^ure, that 
consideration of pai liament; he was, how -1 which was a (idion w ouUl be in.ade a reality, 
ever, rather inclined to tliink that this ^ He thuiight it a fjucstion w-liicli deseived 
matter might h.ivu been moie satisfacto- i seiion^ coiei^h laiion, whelliei the kind of 
rily adjusted, h}' ixwciting to the ancient extent.s pioposed to bcMiialntained, slionltl 
law. Ifnlii the last twenty years there i be allov cd tf) e\i«t. He luqicd that tiic 
was no instance of tiny extent, except in l aciMimukjlion of exce^siu' costs would be 
cases of bond delits to the (’rown. 'Flic' prevented. He knew an instance of an 
only other alteration nece'-‘«ary, might, in e\t('iit having been i-Micd for SO/,, the 
his opinion, have been piodueed by audi-j cc-ts on wliiili amountL'd tf) 100/. lie- 

tional regulations on the part of tlic barons sides the cost'?, tlie great^niubTr and em- 

of tlie e\elic(|uer, in orcfl'r t6 enforce a | bauassmeuL to wliieli the pai ties were cx- 
more strict definition of the nature of llie ' po^'cd was a most guevous evil. 
a[iplication, before any extent were al-, AIi. b'cij'.ant Oirbw was avvaie that 
lowed to be issued. Tliis he thought theiiicumstiuieesofthccounliyliadren- 
might be clVected withnut any intei'fereucc ' dcred gi t at vigilaiice in tlie n'covcry ol 
on the part of the legislature. ' deht^dm' to the (h -jv, a ricce-'>-ai \ , but still 

TIh' Aittniify-iicncrnL was persuaded, | the ahusts wliiili existeil with iL.-.pcct to 
that ifhis learned fiiend were to consider exK nts in aid ought tob“ diuie aw a}'. The 
the subji‘ct a litlli'inoie, be would bv' of piopns^d bill, be li()|U d, would tend to 
opinion that it would not be piatlieahle ac« omphsli that obji‘ t. As to the qnes- 
fur the com t of e\ehe(]uci, bv any lule of lion (U eij^ts, that \vas e(‘Ua!iiIy on(‘\vliK‘!i 
court, to lemcdy the cxi^ring gnevances. ilesovcd to be [uomptly examined. He 
One ot the great evil.'' wdiich the biil was could not Sit down without expu’.'Mug 
intended to leuiedy was, that a debt to tlia! tiiliuti' \\Inch lie tlioi'ght due to tliu 
the (Vown, through the medium of an ex- coinluct of tlie attoiiiey-general, wJio, 
tent in aid, fie(jU('iitiy, and sometimes ne- ai^ t^nc' IIouh' well knew', Iiml abandoned 
ccssaiily, pioeurcd to the ihbtftr to tlie ■ an t xtensive and piofilahle piactico 

Crown, al the expense of tlie other ci'in lus piofi'smn, m order that he might 

ditors of his debtor a cnusideitible benef't, gi' c the public seivice the full benefit of 
of wliidi the Crown did not partul.e. his attc ntiou. Sucli instances of zeal in 
For instance, if a delitor owed the (ho\ n , tlie public &tiviee wc ie raic. 

.G(X)/. and had a debt owing to Inin )n , Mr. hoped, tint extents in 

bond of 5,(X)0/. he obtained sm extent in nid,wonld he confined to delitma in chief, 
aid, by winch he seized the whole of I lat If eveiy suiely was allowed to receive ex- 
latter buni from liis cicditor, to the injii.-y tent.s, tliat would he a gieit evil. Some- 
of any other creditors which that indivi' "tong ouglit to he done to piuveiit the 
ihial might have. Now, one object of the enormous amount oi^ costs. He knew 
bil’f was to prevent the debtor to the (Vovvn county in winch the sheritfs had in ono 
from doing ihis; and to conhne the ope- ^ year received 1()>000/. as costs. 
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Leave was '^iven to bring in the bill. 

IIOt'SK OK COMMON S. 

Friday, May 1.^:3. 

S ^vixvr Banks On tlio mo¬ 

tion tor the third reading of tins bdl, a 
conversation arose, chiellv on the c lause 
to allow persons to avad thiMii'i Ives of pa¬ 
rochial aid^should they reepure it, although 
tije\ might have at the time money in the 
banks lor ‘cavings not e\eei‘ding th(» 
amount of :>()/. each, a j>o\vi'i‘, houevei, 
being vested in the magistrates to wilh- 
liold the parish rejiel, should the ei cum 
Stances ol tlie case justily such a proceed- 
ing. 

• Ml*. 11 immnJi’if pailicularly objectPi'd 
•to this poilioii ol the bill, as it uas so 
compil'te a deviation Iroiu the piincip^e 
of the poor-laws. The alteration went to 
jemovcvihar little objection remained in 
the breasis of the pooier classes ot society 
to receive parochial relief. 

iNFr. Uo^>‘ saiil, lie iiad held a consnihi- 
tion with inanv conntiy gentleiin'ii on this 
puit ol the bill, who all agreed in the ne¬ 
cessity of retaining the regulation. 

land Milfun obscrvcil, that agricnltuial 
labouicrs were aheady contiibulois to the 
saving b;^iks wiLlnnit those cl.ni^i*.^, which 
he did not tliinl .it all necc‘&sary or pio- 
per. 

Sir F'. M\>nrk opposed the '•lausc, as^ic 
could not see any necessily for the over¬ 
zeal evinced in this jnjrtion ot the bill; it 
was mdc'cd undei taking to manage that 
uhieh, il kit alone, would manage itself. 
The operation ol' the hill would woik a 
great injnstiee in Scotland. 

(ieneial 'llnantuii tiusti'd, .as iheic was 
so much ()])positu)n to the bill, that the 
light hon. gentleman would withdraw it; 
and that, il a hill weie neeessaiy, one less i 


that principle would be recognized for the 
first lime. JIc owned it was a wrongone, 
yet balancing all the circumstances, he 
apprehended there would be no danger in 
suflei mg It to rern.ain. In tlie first place, 
j the operation of the clause respected the 
j light of icceiving paioihial relicfbyper- 
1 sons who had not ainasstMl a sum exceed* 
ing :;()/. Ill any saving hank; and next, it 
was to he consideied, that even under the 
poor-laws, as at present administered, they 
j di<^ not rcijuirc that an individual should 
I be absolutely destitute rf all property be- 
foi e ai‘*ii,ting liiiii. It w.h discretionary 
with the ovcrsce^.s, and in most cases that 
di^cietion was exercised on tlie side of 
meicy .ind humanity. 

'The bill was tlicn read a tliird time; af¬ 
ter wbicli, Mr. VV'c&tern moved, that the 
clause in (jU'cstioii should be omitted. 

Mr. Phi/ips siippoitod the motion. If 
persons having property in saving banks, 
receivid ulief from the poor-rates, it 
would tend to leniove all sense of disgrace 
fi(»m dipcndcnce on (he poor-r.Ues. 

:mi. thought the clause could 

I !)c ol no SCI vice, and must do much mis- 
j chief. 

?dr. (''nHitcuay was against the clause, 
iwailording a bonus for saving at the ex* 
piMi^'C of tlie poor-iates. 

Mr. R'gse niamtained, tliat if the clause 
wcie I ejected, it wmuld prevent many 
from placing their savings in these banks, 

I and that the general cftect of the bill was 
to produce a habit of saving among the 
poor. 

I Mv , iyilbeif<)ne supported the clause, 

, as tending to prop.ngite a spnit of inde- 
I pendence, to promote a Jove of domestic 
i comlort .md enjoymemf, and to prevent 
' many evils that caused much misery and 
vice. 

Mr. Vah^afi could not sufficiently ad- 


ohjcctionahle might lie brought I’oiwaid 
next session. In the countrj" theie vvas 
much diblike ot the bill in its pic^ent 
shape. • 

IMr. Ptothcroe, spoke in favour of the 
bill, as calc ulated to u‘slore that indcpi n- 
dent feeling among the pooler classes, 
which was now so inuch^roken down. 

"Mw rniiiUand Lrxiis obseived, that the 
obj'cction to the « I.iuse vvas an ohji.! lion 
upon principle, .and so far he enlir^-ly ?('n- 
currcil in il. That piinviple that 

under the clause in question, persons would 
be admitted to parochial relief, w ilhtrm.^ 
being wholly destitute of any kind ui'pro¬ 
perty. If the clai si passed into a law, 
(VOL, XXWLJ 


' mile the tactics of the right luin. genllc- 
' man, who attcmptynl, m this di'^guised 
: inanner, to carry what ho had faih d in last 
year, '^'his professed to bo an encouriige- 
nfent to saving; but this saving was out 
(If tlie poor-rates. It was pieposterous to 
lldk of saving otherwise than by one’s own 
tliininijs. 'flic clause* therefore vvas most 
|ieposterous. 

Wolonel /Koof/said, the clanse was cal- 
ei|ated to ilave a*})oor man invoivcil m af- 
fluKtion and distres':, from being altogether 
J^ikeri down and dispirited h> nn^brtune. 
'The public*, were voiy jealous of tlioni, at 
that moment; tlicy oiighf, tlicrcforV to 
prove, by pas^ting tFiis clause, that a tefle- 

m * \ 
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rous regard to tlie ieclings aud comfoits 
of the poor was their motive, and notan 
anxiouii wibh to get rid of the poor-rates. 

I'lie Iloubc divided : For the clause, 
00; Against it,'.^7. The bill was then 
passed. 

Irish IxihijiiRrcTiON On the 

motion for the second leading of this bill, 

Sir Jlovulljj objected to the tiirthcr 
progress of this mcasuie, uiuU r the pioscnt 
ciscumstaiices ul the counli\. lie could 
not think that the IloLi-e did it& duty to 
the people of lieland, in passing a mea¬ 
sure of such cxtraoidimjry ligour and se¬ 
verity without some nRjiiii)' into the ac¬ 
tual condition of that country, lie did 
not think Jt enough to say, that the law 
should l>e sut Ii that the executive or ma¬ 
gistracy, in their diseietion, might di‘tci- 
niine on its application, whll>t 't contra- 
dicted every principle ol oui iru'con-jti 
tution. 15y thi.N bill it would he in liu 
power of the nnigistiales lo declare any 
particular district to he distnilnil, and 
arrest any nuli\idiial wdio ^hoiilil be fonnd 
out of Iiib dwollinfr-hoiise one IioJir heloie 
sun-iise, or onehoui aftei sun-iM I, Kvery 
poison so acting wa'i proiionnct.d by thia 
bill to be a disorderly jicison, and sub¬ 
jected tolJie piim.shmi nt oi tiaiiipoilation 
wilboiit a trial by j'ir\, .n>d by the judg¬ 
ment inerel\ of the inneisii ates in sessions. 
It moreover enipouemi the niagistrate i 
personally to entci a." lU'-ise in the mid- | 
die of the mglic, and 1) di^cONcr by that ] 
means whether an inciix noial (Uiglit to he 
considered a®* a di^ui.hil, to susjjitious 
cliaiacler, 1)\ bein '- pu s(>p.t or al).'>i nt 
ironi Ins Ji.diltation. lit' thd not leseit 
that tlie iinliappy sMife ol‘ tliai t onntrv did 
not ictpiire tlie-'C iKii:-Ii inia-iiic> of legis¬ 
lation—measures which wtie unknowji in 
this part ( I the kingdom, except as history 
communicated to vliit was impuKsed 
under the iion ^oke /n'William the con- 
quetor, hut he was eoininccd that the 
House would not di^ditirge its diOy faith¬ 
fully in voting bueli nieasiiies without pc^*- 
feet in format ion oi the cncumbtaiices i i 
which llicv wore iiitended to apply. TI*e 
moderation wliich had been sliown in tile 
enforcement of tln-s hill, Iiad been cL- 
piously described bv the light lion, genl/c- 
inan. lie believed, howevei, that mo 
ibw’cr than ^'0 ei 70 peisons Inid l>(J^*n 
transp/jfted to tlie coIoiuCkS under the Itv" 
act. jp’B ut he would ask, were they to be 
sati ijed with the dwelaration of govcrri- 
mcn| ilscll, that it hud not made a tyran- 
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nical use of unmeasured and arbitrary au- 
tliority ? Was a Ih'itish House of Com¬ 
mons to be told that despotic powers had 
been leniently applied ? If this principle 
weie once admitted, why did they not 
sui render at once to the disci ction of the 
king’s government every sccuiity csla- 
hli'Iied by the constitution? If severe 
and rigorous inca&urch could alone pie- 
serve tranquillity in Ireland,*, it would 
have become the right lion, gentleman to 
submit some new proceeding, on clear and 
distinct grounds, instead of simply revi\ - 
ing the former act. lie knew it to be thu 
continuation of a measure first brought 
forward in the year 1807, and after the 
time at wdiich lie ipiitted the oHice that lu 
IrkI had tin; honuui to hold. He hail^ 
voted against Jt that period, and w^ould* 
have done so had 1 continued to be a 
member of the' goveiniiicnt. Tie tbcia 
piotested in the committee against that 
odious and detestable clause which aulho- 
n/ed the entrance ol oirieer'- at midnight 
into the chainbcis even of women. He 
had moved that this power should at least 
be eoiifmod to the peison ot the magis- 
tiate. Tlie right hon. gentleman who 
pioposed this bill had not thought it ne¬ 
cessary to (‘liter into any cx[)lanation con- 
! eeining it : but to Ills my.'d it ( ppeared, 

‘ tb.it if vve could not place our brethren of 
Irc'lind precisely in the same slate of 
fucdom and onjCiVincnt with ourselves, wc 
ouglil at le. "t to put tbeiii foiuard in the 
eoui''.' and givi'them some intcimediate 
gradation herw('en oppression and liheily. 
He ii'quiied some certain knowledge whe¬ 
ther the neei'ssit\ for these ])r<)ceedings, 
Oiiginated ill I lie ignorance, in tlie disticss, 
or the nnibi lunate dissensions of that coiin- 
tiy. Nor w'as it ]) 0 >'>il)lc for him to al¬ 
lude to this subject without expies'-’ing his 
Furpiisc at the continuance of an adminis¬ 
tration which was divided in opinion upon 
this momentous subject; and at the ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle of the cabinet mi¬ 
nisters being left in a minority upon a 
question which they themselves contended 
wa** one of vital importance to the peace 
of Ireland and the security of the empire. 
Was it to he doubted, that whilst such a 
system of things continued, the occasion, 
or the necessity as it was called, for these 
unc'Dnstitutional proceedings would also 
continue ? The state of Ireland, he fear¬ 
ed, would remain unaltered in these cir- 
cuhistanccs, and he epprehendod that it 
would still be the work of political wisdom, 
after uniting the two countries, to unite 
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Ireland within herself. He should not 
not now go into tlie discussion of the 
claims of the Catholics, but was convinced 
that they involved a principal, though a 
remote, cause of tlie unhappy circumstan¬ 
ces which led to the present proposition. 
With these views, it was his intention 
to move tliat the bill be read a second 
time this day six months, unless the right 
hoii. gent/bman should consent to some 
previous inquiry. 

Mr. Peel safW, that he had not gone 
into the details of the iricasuie when lie 
brought in the present bill, because it had 
been so recently aiscussed that he thought 
lie should not have been justihed in again 
, trespassing on tlie lime of the lloi^'^e. 
• J5ut had lie been aware that such a dewscrij). 
tion of it u nuld have been given by the hgn. 
and learned gentleniim, Jie should certain- 
Iv have been anxious to guard against mis- 
I'cpusentation, by entering into it hiin\elf. 
Tile lion, and learned gentleman liad .'‘lat- 
i'd its most rigoroiH ])rov<sions, hut had 
concealed those wineli went to mitigate' 
the moie ‘^cvi'ic paits oftlielaw. Ileh.id 
not silted, tlial tlie transpoitations wlm*Ii 
could lake place luulLr it to the colonies 
wxre limited to ^even years. Thoiigli this 
might ta^-e place uithout a trial by jury, 
on a convK tidn before the magistrates, 
yet l)v tlie *ict tlie lord lieutenant was re¬ 
quired to ]>i ovule a King’s^ serjeaiU^ or 
council to .ittend on such oct'asions, ami 
if thi'' pf Ison dillercd from llie magi.sUale'^, 
the ca-e of' the accused was then brought 
under the consideration of the i xeenlive 
government, who decided on its meiils, 
and thus it would he seen, tliat eviTy'pie- 
cautioii was taken to gu.nd agea’nst abuse. 
The mea^uie was unly to be enforced in 
particul.ir cases, at tlic discretion of* the 
government, on an appIiiMtion made to 
^licin liy the inagistrati s. He bad movetl 
for papers, to show niulor what cireum- 
combtanci's it had been resoitod to in the 


case of the county of Loutli. It had*o*ily 
been tipplicd Jo that county when the 
state ot ji was sueh, that trial by jury liad 
lost ir« pioper character, und instead ol a 
blessing, had bot'omc a eui'-e. It wa*- ne- 
< essary ti> dispense wiA it, when those 
who came foiwaid as witnesses or as pio- 
sci iitors, c oidd no longer be protected. 
What would the faniily of liVi.c-h say, w ho 
had suil’crcd .so scvcicly on this^ subject, 
when told that tiinl by jury w’as sufiiiw# 
to meet every evil^ In the iii^nce re¬ 
ferred to, the man wlio had falfcn a mar¬ 
tyr to the cause had been r^M>cd of arms. 


I lie had prhsccutcd the robbers, and for 
iliis he, his son in law, and his tfholo fa¬ 
mily, had been doomed to d(?ath. What 
was said in pnu.e of trial by Jury mi^ht 
tell very well, but what would be its effect 
on that Luifcii Innate family, when urged 
against the law^ now under consideration ? 
The measure had not been put in force in 
the county of Louth, till '50 out offU ma¬ 
gistrates had applied for it, and declared 
it to he necessary in the then state of the 
ciuinty. In the whole course of the year 
ISlfh the govcnnneiit had resisted all the 
:il)])lu*ilion.s made to put the law in force, 
'fins showed thl'y were not disposed to 
liave recourtc to it on every trifling oc¬ 
casion. 

Sir,/. .V/U'y^o/Muaid, it was with great 
reluctance tliat lie felt Iiin^elf bound to 
give his to the present measure. It 

was a ^lainful necessity to which he must 
submit, hut lie ascribed it emiri.ly to that ^ 
lamentalile s\Ntcm of policy of which, in 
Ins opinion, it wa^' the lU'cessary result, 
and wliicli was, he fiMrtd, calculated to 
protliK (' vli'* worse eflecls. W liilst, how- 
iviM.he tliDUglit tlie procin<;!irmtion ofa 
full iniju.iy mie rlie slate of lieland was a 
lyighty evil, he must ('onscieotioU'ly de- 
! cl.lie, I hat the former act tiad been admi- 
j ni'^tered witli jingulai modulation. 

I IMr. I* was ^atislied that ho 

! might jqipiMl to all who were .x-quamted 
j with llh' slate of Iici.md fora decision res- 
! petting tli‘' necessity of the measm e. Tho 
1 mode 'ukI pinposCs of a\)plying it consti- 
; tilted the nutciial quistion ; and the fact 
j wa'^, u n'‘ver iiad been put in force, 
j except upon the unanimous rcpieseataMon 
I of tlie magi'-triMC'- Jle hopcvl th it credit 
i w':is given to :u’u inr a .'ince^e ii(l|>eicncc^ 
to the pniieijil. ol mukm*; farLliei ennees- 
1 MOMS Jo the ('atliobcs, lint he eould unt al¬ 


low tint qui’sti.)ii TO Ik idenidh'd wiJi tho 
outrage'' and i luna'ito’'^ (hu !iaJ '.eon le- 
iviitly eommittotl /noii'icr could he coa- 
sciit lo a gi'ueral iLUiue v at a laomeuL 


I ulien i?lc pu'-erva'ioii ol'<i’e lUMoe m ' •‘C* 
'find Mas immediately at 's^. Was 
j llicrc anv other man in llie ex'epl 

1 the lion. aiulliMimxl gentleman, who iXfld 
j 4iv tliat the object of llev vn« a. ura ea , t.> 
I Aovern Ireland by teiror, a ul i hi ,l uii- 
i tiVv forcci'' If 5iie hon. a ul li *MeiI gc‘n- 
llJnian lived in the county of Loutli, he 
^ould feel it liis duty to siq>porl ^jis bill, 
•distend of urging objectlmxs agairsSsit. 

Sir //. /V;;/t//denh d that the measure 
would be any remedy for the evils lirSler 
which Irclcffld laboured. Pie was \nuil- 

\ * 
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ling to put into the hands of government, 
a power 50 formiilahle, as that now called 
lor. Could ihey with any degree of pro- 
^pnety, assent to a measure of this nature, 
merely on tin* statement of tlie right hon. 
geiult iJiiin, without any previous inquiry ? 
The light lion, gentleman stated, that out¬ 
rages had lecently taken place in *lhe 
county oi Louth ; but could the existence 
of outrages, in a pai iieular CiMintv, justify 
the leiiewal of a measure tliat aHccted an 
entire people ^ I ho law as it now existt'd, 
appealed to him to he pcil’cetJv .sufficjent 
to mee t ev eiy I niergency. 'Hie state of 
Ireland (ihl not demand ‘^so strong a mea¬ 
sure as this’, and Im li()])i*d the right lion, 
gentleman would le-consider the cjuesLion, 
before lie piessed the conlmnation of so 
severe a Maiuto. 

Mr. /Wu' J'osicr declared, that no per¬ 
son could lament inoie than lu'did tlu' ne¬ 
cessity foi the adoption ot this measure. 
Wherever the law met with tlu* co-ojiera- 
tiun oi the people, or was not opposed by 
the peoph', he wcaild tm^t llm pioleelion 
of tin* peeee (d the com.ti \ to its nidinaiy 
Ojicration ; hut it in any pait oftlie coun¬ 
try tilt people evinced a detcimination to 
put down till* law of the land, and to have eo 
law but tin t c)^vn will, m such an instance 
to talk of the 01 dinary eons/itution as suf¬ 
ficient to pit serve the pnldic ifanquiliity 
was to utt(*r an absolute fallacy. The fact 
was, that in the counties of Liineilek, 1'ip- 
perary, and Louth, until the insuirection 
act was put in ior(*e, tliere wa^ no hope of 
any ol the prosccutois (jr witnesses, in 
cases of trial lo; tiie outrages committed in 
those coiintK s, escaping being mnrdeicd. 
Under those circnn^siances, it was impos¬ 
sible to think oi' n sorting inciely lo the 
trial by juiy. The hon. and leanu'd gen¬ 
tleman wished to j)()vtponc the ado])tion of 
the measine for the sake of obtaining lu- 
forniatum. The fact v\as, that there was* 
then on the table of tlfe Hoiisi*, all flio in¬ 
formation which the ^^i^h goveinmcnt ])ns- 
ficssed w'ltli respect Ui tlie suhjeef. 'J'iir.t 
information proved the pai.amount ii('<u4- 
sity oi giving to the ordinarv law of tliL 
land some powerful ally, without w-ho'/* 
aid, indeed, it was imposMble that if coiilM 
be put into eiicclive operation. He po.A 
lively denied the iiccauu*y of the Imn.a/^l 
learned gentleman’s sujiposition, that the 
existinjj disturbances had ariicu o'U ofoiV’ 
religiytis dilierenci s, or was at all aiti ibil- 
I'dbi/f to the votes of thut Ilouh* m In s- 
ti,l?.yf to the Catholic clamiH. 'J’he fact 
srf'a.s^/chat m xlic tJirce counties to Vi liich Jic 

f 
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had alluded, the aggressors and the victims 
of outrage were all Catholics alike. 

Lord Jocelyn assured the House, that 
for the last three or four years tliere had 
j been a system of intimidation in some parts 
of Ireland, which prevented the due exc- 
cution of justice. He was peifectly con- 
! vinced that government had made every 
exertion to put down the disturbances by 
the ordinary law' of the land, before they 
applied for any cxtraoidinary powers?. 
The oiiti ages in that partf of the country 
in which he lesided had been of the most 
alarming kind,butthey werenot at all occa¬ 
sioned by religious animosities, as the Ko- 
rnan Catholics had been equally the suf- 
feijgrs and the aggressors. "J'liis law was 
intended to protect botli Catholics ami 
IVotestants, ana he could not help enter¬ 
ing his piotest ayain^i the declaiations of 
hem. members, who, wlienevor disturbances 
in licland were nunlionod, asciibed them 
to tlie evil of not gi anting what was called 
emaneipalion. • livery day’^ experience 
tauglit him, tliat the calamities of that 
eouutry arose, pi ineipnlly, from the ab¬ 
sence of those gcmtleuu n who ought to 
leside on their e^tate.s, and vvlio, while they 
difl'used liappiness around them, should 
set a good example to the inleiiof orders 
of the communit}'. 'riii.-i w^s the source of 
all the evils of that unhappy country ; and 
unless the gpnllcmcn of Ireland would re¬ 
turn to their native land, and live among 
their tenant?, neither the commutation of 
tithes nor any other inea?int' w'ould be of 
any avail. This, and tin’s orily, could af- 
fold secAiiity to the peace anti wolfaie of 
1 1 eland. 

(ieneral ^Mitlhcw) acknowledged, tliat 
Tieland had snlleud much fiom the ab¬ 
sence of her great landliolders and wealthy 
gentlemen ; hut whnt liad occa>ioned their 
absence ? It was brought about by the act 
oi union ; and how that ac’t had been ef¬ 
fected so ucll known, that it was uu- 
ne jtksaiy for Iiiin to repeat it. He posi¬ 
tively denied that the insurrection act had 
led to the diseoveryand anestofthe mur- 
dciers of Mr. Jhikcr. VVitli respect lo re¬ 
ligious disputes, he believed that tlicy had 
nothing to do w it^j the distuibanccs in the 
county of Louth. Ihit wliy weic all the 
olhec conntus to he subjected to the opc- 
lation of this law? The county of Louth 
was liie smallest county in Ireland : it was 
‘‘.''.o Jtutlan(l'‘hire of England. Nothing 
could ba, done to secure the tianquillity 
of that country without a fair and equal 
distribiaion justice. At present ho 
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knew well, that one person was believed at 
the Castle whilst the testimony of another 
was discredited. He implored the House 
to consider fully the actual situation of 
Ireland, and to aflbrd every relief which 
that line that generous people had a right 
to demand at their hands. 

Mr. /r. (Imn felt it to be his duty to 
vote lor the measure, on the ground of its 
absolute nctessity. To allow the bill to 
expire would bo, in fact, to cast an indi¬ 
rect censure, on the govcinmunt and ma¬ 
gistracy of Ireland, by whom its continu¬ 
ance had been declared to be indispeiiau- 
ble. 
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dinnry and' unconstitutional measures 
which the state of Ireland had called for. 

Mr. Dominick Brimnc said, that he was 
ready to take his share of the odium that 
might att* h to the re-enactment of this 
salutary law, which had, however, never 
been found necessary in the county which 
lie rcpr(’<!cnted. 

Mr. Mat naghteriy notwithstanding the 
gcnerall}'^ objectionable points of the bill 
considcicd it justilicd by the present stale 
of ’!ie country. 

'I lie biii was read a second time. 


Sir l\ Floody as a representative of Ire¬ 
land, could not rcfiain from declaiing, that 
|hc bill appealed to him to be one of tlic 
many measures of benefit to liclnrul origi; 
Jiatcd and iiiatureil by the,right hon. chief 
secretary lor that country, to whom Ire¬ 
land was most materially indebted for his 
exertions. The piescnt was a protecting 
bill. It would prottct fr«)iii ontrage the 
Catholic as \n 11 ns the IN’otc'-tunt. He 
had ivceivt‘(l It iters from JuKiud ainionnc- 
nig thcit lluy wtoe peilcclly satisfied in 
that country will) the ictcnt decision in 
parliament, that they relieil on their wis¬ 
dom i*or uhioMle snceess, and that they 
were vcrv giutu*d to the resj'cetablc Eng- 
Jish, Scotch, and \\ i‘lch minoiii\, wliosnj)- 
portcdlhcir cause, lie was happy to b^iy | 
that the incseiit bill was not Tounded on 
any immediaie necessity whatever [^a 
fauglij. lie should siijipoit the hill, 

Sir /i Ji!() vuil, he had hoard no- 
fhing to convince h.ini that lliii lucusuie 
was nccc'^ii V V foice hail been voted 
for liclaod, ol J.l,()()() lioops to j)rescrvc 
tfie pe:K(‘m tbit countiy. The Mglitlion. 
secretiny lor Ireland liad said tlial this 
hill was not called for by any thing like 
treason or rihLllion. IJutthe vcrvgioumk'. 
on ivluch It had been originallv intro- 
ductd was, to meet treason and iLhelhon. 
d'Lere was, thcicforc, nothing to ju^iiy 
the House in pa-^sing siicli an act now 
111 a time of piofound peace, when neither 
insuiivctioii nor treason w^re alleged to 
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Jil'SIt.VATlOX OF TirE SPEAKER.] 

, The House having met pursuant to aci- 
I journment, Mr. l)y‘-on, the; deputy clerk, 
j lead the following Letter from Mr, 

' Speaker. 

Palacc-yanl, May 30. 

<< Sir;—It IS with the smeerest concern 
, and that I feel myself obliged to 

! request th.it jMni will iidorin the House of 
C'oimnoiis at ilieii meeting this day, of my 
in.‘ibil)ly, horn continued illness, to attend 
any longer upon their service. 

Alter holdjng the high ofKcc to wliich 
1 have helm rak'cd by tlieir favour in five 
succtSAive parliaments, it is impossible that 
J bhnnid Ie^ign so honourable and distin^ 
gui5>hed a situation, without feeling tho 
1 deepest gratitude for the constant kindness 
I vvitli which they have been pleased to ac- 
! cept and assist my humble endeavours to 
I di&ciniigc Its various and arduous duties, 
j It was my ciirncsj wish and hope to 
! have continued longer in tho service of 
' the House, if such were their pleasure, 

; hut the inteiTiiption of public business 
wliich has been already occasioned by my 
! fct.itc oHualth, and the apprehension of the 
' same cause rccurriitg, which might again 
' expose the House to the like inconveni- 
epee, hftvc made me deem it necessary 
I I lat 1 should retire at this time, and have 
1^‘ft me now no farther duty to perform 


exi,>t. If any such iiicasujp was neccssai y, 
It ouglit to be more moJerate. This bill 
might be withdrawn, and after being so 
modified as to make it more consonaikt to 
f.he constitution, but yet efficient enough 
for the evils which called for it, it might be 
again introduced during the prescnt^l? 
Mon. He entreated the right hmy^entle- 
man to do this, that the Ilouso^ight gra¬ 
dually retrace its steps, from.^ic extraor- 


lum to return my Iicartfelt acknovviedg.- 
ilents to the House lor all the favours 
ftcy have bestowed upon me, and to ex- 
npss my ftf vent wishes for the perpetual 
n .intcnancc and preservation of its rights, 
pnvilegcs, and its indcpendcnca^l am, 
hr, always most truly yours, 


I Its indcpemiciicit^l ai 
truly yours, A. 

CfiAKLES AbbotV’ 
Dyson, Esq deputy, f ^ 


To Jeremiah Dyson, Esq deput] 
Icrk of the House of Commons.” 
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Lord Casllercagh said, that from tlic 
communication just read, the House, as 
well as himself, must feel the great Joss 
which they had sustained by the resigna¬ 
tion of thcii* Speaker. On this subject he 
was sure thcie could be no dilPcTence of 
opinion, and he felt it to be quite unne¬ 
cessary to dwell on tiic niciits of the 
speaker, which w'ere so long and so well 
Jvnown [Hear, hear *], He would mciely 
propose that the House adjourn till 
Monday next, when it was pioliahic he 
should have a communication from the 
Frince Ilegent, marking the estiniation in 
which the Speaker was'held by that illus¬ 
trious person; and when the House could 
proceed to tlie cleciion of a new Speaker. 
•—Adjoinneil till IMonday. 

no I sr, or (’OMMONS. 

JSluudaijy Jinir 2, 

CnOICF. OF A Sl’FAKFU.J At foUT 
o'clock theie was an umis.ually full at¬ 
tendance of members. The sorjeant hav¬ 
ing hi ought the mace, and laid it under the 
tab!i‘, 

J.ord Casfineanh rose, and said he was 
comniar.drd by his royal highness the 
I’nnc Kcgeiit to acquaint the House, 
that tlu'ir late Speaker having communi¬ 
cated to his Iloyal Highness that he was 
compelled, from indisprisition, to quit the 
chair; and his Ro)al Highness being an¬ 
xious that no furllicT delay should ,'irise to 
the progrc«Js of public busine'^s, liad sig¬ 
nified his wish that they shcuild innnedi- 
atcly proceed to I he flection el‘ a new 
Speaker. 'I'hcn, 

JuJu> Aaddressing himself to 
the deputy tieik, mIio standing up, point¬ 
ed to him, and then sat down) spoke as 
follows ; 


proposing to fill the Chair of this House, 
for after endeavouring to divest myself of 
all feelings of private esteem and regard, 
(strong as 1 frankly avovv these feelings 
lobe) my opinion of his qualifications is 
fully confirmed. And I can with since¬ 
rity assure the House, that if a person 
better qualified had presented himself to 
my judgment, 1 should have held it due 
both to my own character anf» to the high 
respect 1 bear towards this House, to have 
withdrawn myself from the present un¬ 
dertaking. 

The state of the parliament, now ap- 
pioaching the conclusion of its fifth ses¬ 
sion, renders it unnecessary to trespass 
long on the attention of the House. 
we were at the commencement of a nei** 
parliament, when many members would 
probably bo present fw the fiist time, it 
might he expedient for i*'e purpose of 
cndeavoiii ing to conduct the llou‘?c* to a 
})ioper dunce to state in some detail the 
duties of thir inipoiiant station ai d the 
requisite qualities of a S|)faLfr. Rut 
tluTc can now be hardly n meinher pie- 
sent to whom such a statement is in jiiy 
dogiec i.ecc^sar}. If it were, it inigid, 
pel haps, be better effected bv a single 
Sentence, than by the most laboured de¬ 
tail. It would require oifiy to clesiio the 
House to recall to its rLCollection, what 
can never be effaced from its menioiv, 
those (|uallries winch were c uiicenfraled 
and ('xemplifiod in iuir late, highlv dulin- 
guidied, and justly veneiutcd >peakf i. 'io 
lament lii> lesignation and the cau^'C nf ir, 
IS not the business of (lie piesiMit moment. 
'ro"do justice to Ins incMls by any jiiiiio- 
gyric 1 cmnid attempt to bestow upo'i 
tluMii, would bo as im[u)evil)le as it is uii- 
ru‘cc*^^:uy. If bis snccc^ssor, wboina r Iw 
may be, {should be nndc'r some disadvni- 


Mr. Dv&on,—In n'sing to address the 
House, afroi having been indulged upon a 
similar occasion at the commencement of 
thcpieserit parliament, I feel great appre¬ 
hension of incniiing the charge of pre¬ 
sumption; but I can assure tbe House, , 
that it is with much icluctnncc 1 offer ni)| 
self to its attention—a reluctance arisin|f, 
partly from a fear of the imputation al¬ 
ready alluded to, but still more from know¬ 
ing that the task could •hardly have cp- 
volved upon a person loss capable of doik g , 
justice tr dhc subject. beg leave, at tlX j 
saiTU'Ahic, distinctly to declare, tint m^j 
rclu/tance in no degree arises fiom any 
ion in respect to tUc fitness ef the 
whom I shall have tkc honuin of 


tage in following .so much exrrlleiu'e 
will at the same time wliilcendeavomuig to 
trace hi^ ‘•ftps, and to puisue his rouisc, 
I h.'ivb the Inncfit of being condnetL'd by liiC 
I light of hcs cxanqde. 

he i)u:-Iiuss of the Chair, in modi 
times, fiorn the inimher and nalure vu’pi ' 
vtite hills, gn*' mg out of the jinuea-i i 
weaJtli and popuKitioii of llie eoimtiy, b .s 
assumed a tliaractcr, which lo pictty gt- 
nma^Iy adniirtcd to render it evpedieiJ 
that w’c should select lor our Spt..ikci .i 
pcison of [nofcssionol (’ducedion. In vvt.- 
to mtntion the name of my n d.f 
hon. fntx^d, Mr. iManncrs fc^uUon, as llu: 
person wh«»jn 1 int(‘nd to propo’e loti.' 
House, I sifull not be dcpaitng fioiii this 
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course. He educated to the bar, 
and practised for some time with consi- 
dcnible promise; but not so Jong as to 
iiave ac(jaired habits, wliicli arc some¬ 
times (|)erhaps justly) thought to be 
iintavouiablc to an enlightened, and ex- 
tLMidt'd view of constitutional and parlia- 
nientaiy laws, and of general policy. He 
has since Jilled an oJlicc peculiarly well 
.ulapted in ^ircpaic his habits, and bis 
mind for tlie C hair oi tins House. An 
(iflice u(juii ing inucli industiious investi¬ 
gation ofn ntten documents, the weighing 
of c\idence, and the fbrunng, of an opinion 
uitiijudi( 'alimpiii tislityandpieci^U)!!. 'I’bc 
higlilvsatislaelory manner in Hhi(‘Ii be lias 
executed the office of judge-advocatc-gc- 
V.eial IS not wliolly unknown to ibc lloust*. 

Inve occasionally bad opportunities 
ol' witnessing with reference to milituiy 
nIK nces, and trials, the slmndiicss of bis 
judgment, as well as the candour and 
tairnehs witli which tliat judgment has 
been lormed. He has sat i\consideraI)le 
time in pailiument, and although be has 
not usually Ipkcii a leading p.iit upon 
matters of order, and the couise ol our 
proceedings, yet I have leasoii to believe, 
tdiat he lias not been an iiiallcntive ob¬ 
server of those subjects; that the law 
of parliaiAcnt, end the rights, privileges, 
and usages of this 1 louse, have been par¬ 
ticular objects of Ills juivate study. 

To adveit to other qualities^ more ob¬ 
vious to common observ at ion isliardly neces¬ 
sary, and might be improper, but if integrity 
of character, dignity of mind, suavity of 
temper, conciliatory inanncis, promptness 
of apprehension, clearness of expression, 
and impartiality of deeiiiion, be rcijuisite 
to fill the i’hair, I will venluic to appeal 
to the observation ol the members of this 
House, whether those requisites will be 
soiiglit for in vain, m my right bon. fiiend. 

It is uimeees«?ary to disjzuise from tlie 
House, that a rumour pi evails, or rather 
an uiulerslaridiiig exists, tiuit another jH'n- 
tleman is to he proposed to fill the Chair. 
Vor that genlleman I also eiiterlain high 
esteem and respect. 'I’lie House, I liopc, 
will have done me thejiistlce to observe, that 
1 liave caiclidly abstainedthe odious 
task of making any comparison, or offer¬ 
ing a single ohservai ion that could possi¬ 
bly be tortured into such an intention. 
W’e have doubtless amongst us more than 
one person competent to fill this high si¬ 
tuation, arduous ar.'d important as yiB'cTu- 
ties arc. Each individual stan;)S^ recom¬ 
mended to his frieuds by his VWn merits. 
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The only dilficulty which llie House will 
have in its choice, 1 trust, will be “ inter 
hotios upiimum disccrncre.” Without 
therefoie wishing in the slightest degree 
to detract tioni thcinciils of any other 
gentleman who may be proposed, I have 
only to lepcat witirihc greatest truth, and 
sinceiily, that I can most con^^cientiously 
recommend to tlie adoption of the House 
the motion with which I shall now con¬ 
clude,—I move, “ I'liat the riglit hon. 
Cliailcs Manners Sutton do take the 
Chau of this House. ’ 

iMr. K. J. Littli ton rose and said: 

Ml. Dyson;—Ip rising to second the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, I 
must cxpiess what I sincerely feci—my 
iiKihihty to offer any tiling to the House 
winch can addihree to his statement; andl 
can assure you, that no consideration 
would have induced me to undertnke the 
task ot following him, unless I had been 
encouraged to attempt it by a sincere 
and cordial agi cement in the propriety of 
his lecommcndation. 1 feel, however, 
one m()ti\e of personal satisfaction in ad¬ 
dressing the House on this occasion. [ 
re|OKe in the opportunity of adding my 
humble testimony to the merits of the 
Sptaker, whose loss we me unanimous in 
lamenting. He has retired much too 
soon for die [Aiblic good, and the ad¬ 
vantage of tliis House, of which he haf 
maintained the piivileges and exalted the 
chaiaclcr; not, indeed, too soon for his 
own icputation; and I ardently hope he 
has not remained in his station too 
long for Ids own hcaltli, injured by the 
strict pciformancc oi its constant and ar¬ 
duous duties ; or too long for the future 
exertion of Ijis ahililies'in the eivjl service 
of tli(' coiintiy. It IS a custom founded 
injustice and good feeling, wliieli, at the 
election of a rew Sjicakei, pre'^ciibcs our 
comiiicmoratiun ol the good qualities off 
hi5* pKMV^ce'ssor. Bet in the jiroscnt in¬ 
stance it posi:e'SCs the more obvious ad¬ 
vantage -ot uiiiity for I w’ill venture to as¬ 
sert, that by a diligent and successful 
imitation of the ii.du-.tiy, the firmness, 
aid tlie temper of Mr. Ahhot, every fu- 
tiSrc Speaker of this House will be se¬ 
cure of lecciving tlieir good opinion and 
support. 

Ml descriuing the qualities requisite for 
hk^ successor, I liave only to refer to his 
example. Let the House rccoliihftt the 
period during which he h:n filled the ujiair, 
with equal honour to Jmn^clt and to 'his 
House—a period which will he most coinv 
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spicuous in the history of pur country. 
The contests of j)aity have never been 
more animated or more violent, yet his 
character for impartiality, the most essen¬ 
tial requisite ol his station, has not been 
sullied by tlie bieath of suspicion. Dur¬ 
ing the same pci iod, tlie House lias wit¬ 
nessed witliin these vails, on iiuiny trying 
occasions, the exertion (»!'talents, to uhtcli 
it is not easy to discover a purullel in any 
former cpocli of oui history? jet 
they had ahvays found our rej^resentative 
superior to the diHicullies of the limes; 
and in every emergency, wlien our cha¬ 
racter or our piivilegcs have been at 
stake, liis coiuliict lia>5 fuily justified our 
confidence; and wo have felt oursel\es 
elevated in the public opinion, by liis 
firmness, his dignity, and liii, integiity 

This pel iod has also been made illus¬ 
trious by the exploits of naval and military 
success, which in every part of the globe 
have raised the name of England to an 
eminence of unexampleil glory; and it is 
in this House, it is in the free sullr.igos, 
and gratultoii.s applause ol‘ tlie/r fellow 
citizens, that our vietoiious oliicir^^ Juue 
received the hist recompcnce (jf tlnir 
bravery ; and learnt to engraft on the 
love ot military fame and distinction,*re¬ 
spect and affection lor the constitution of 
the country. 1 will appo^l to ihem—and 
many arc present to answer my appeal— 
whether they have not felt the value of 
this reward cnlianecd beyond measure by 
the manner in which it has always been be¬ 
stowed; and whether the clocpiencc, the 
feelings and the diucriminating piaise, of 
the late Speaker, did not confer addi¬ 
tional biilliancy on their services, exalting 
them in their own estimation, and animating 
them to renew cd exertions in the cause of' 
England and of Eurojie. 

The ample and forcible manner in 
which the light hon. gentleman has stated 
the claims of Mr. M.iniieis Sutton to fill 
the chair, has left no excuse for my de¬ 
taining the House by a lepetition of the 
statement. 'riieic is a stronger reason 
that lestrains me fioiii divelling on the 
subject at so much lengtli as I am de¬ 
sirous of doing. To the right lion, ge'i- 
tleman it may he said, “ Prcscnli tihi mt- 
turos Jarginuir hon ores.” IIis prcsci*ec 
must check the clfusion'cvcn. of «-ijd 
merited panegyric. To tlie miegntjvd 
his ch”t'actcr or the reputation of Ii..^ 
abilitfes, acquired wiiliin the walls of this 
Hapse, it would be superfluous to add my 
testimony; and m the able manner 
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in which he has filled a high ^nd arduous 
station in the law, conciliating the regard 
of those who have dissented from his pub¬ 
lic opinions, the lloUvSc possesses the best 
a^surallce and pledge, that he will display 
ill presiding oyer tbeir deliberations, that 
union of fiimness and temper, by which 
alone the older and dignity of their pro¬ 
ceedings can be |)reservecl. 

JMr. D/67i/;^so/i said, he was desirous of 
occupying but a very short space of the at¬ 
tention of the House, while he recom¬ 
mended another hon. gentleman to the 
oflice of Speaker. He would propose for 
tlieii choice, Mr. Chmles Walkin Williams 
Wynn, a geiitlcnidii whose talents and 
(|uaIilicauon8 peculiarly iitted him for the 
( hair, and whose mci it> no one could deny. 
He would follow the example so properly 
ct him by the hu.eMnable gentleman op- 
site, and vvouKl-not eiui i into the compa- 
iati\eiuciitborthe tuo hon. members. He 
proposed Mr, \\ ynn, not for any demerit 
ill Mr. Munneis Sutton, hut from tlie pecu¬ 
liar inei its of in's hon. fiicnd. In wliat had 
been said in praise of the former he cor¬ 
dially joined; hut if that culogium was 
dc^tnctl by him, in what respect was ins 
honourable friend inferior or lessdeserving? 
N.iy, he would even go faitlicr, and say, 
that in some respects his claim *vas supc- 
lior, as being founded in the experience 
of talents ns disfilaved in the debates of 
tl:j llou.sc> and his acknowledged ac- 
(piaintance with its forms tiiid history'. In 
the knowledge of the oulers of p.uhamcnt, 
and in questions of division, that were par- 
ticulaily inipoitant liom the state of par¬ 
ties, liis hon. fiiend had displayed peculiar 
aptitude for the (’hair. Jt was nut many 
days ago that he had set the House right 
on a (juestion of this kind, when even the 
late Speaker, ennnenlly ijuahiicd as he was 
for all paits of his duty, had acted on his 
suggestion, and bow'i'd to Ins superior 
knowledge. It was this intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the forms and precedents of 
pai/lament, and tins promptitude m apply¬ 
ing them to regidute its proceedings, that 
constituted the best qualihealion for the 
(?haii , and for those qualities his hon. 
fiitnd was c.'.fif^nlly distinguished. This 
praise did not depend upon report—it did 
not spiing from the partiality of Iricnds— 
the‘House had been a watness of the fact. 
His hon. fiiend might say% like a great 
ancient *oanutiu r iisseml)lv,and m another 
cTJit^“'tition :—“ Xec memoranda vobis 
inea faL*t‘i, lY-lasgi, esse reor; vidistis 
enini.” W'j lived m times of great difti- 
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culty, when the dangers of the country 
were probably greater than at any former 
period: we lived likewise in times when 
parties ran high—when they were numer¬ 
ous and subdivided, 'flie siUety of the 
country depended on the wUdom and 
deliberations of that TIousc, and the dignity 
and impartiality witli which its proceed¬ 
ings were conducted. What, then, could 
be of greater importance than to [dace in 
the Chair a man whose su[>erior knowledge 
might be relied on in crises of difficulty, 
and to whose ascendancy in this respect 
all [lartics would bow? It was not un- 
W'orthy of attentbn, too, in ti nos when 
popular elections were so much talked of, 
that he vvas so acceptable out of doors as 
to bo into the House by a large tflni 
^ re^pecfahle county w'ithout opposition.— 
In addition to this, he would rccommeftd 
his lion, fiiend from Icfhg and intimate 
liabits oi‘friendship. It might be asked, 
what this had to do with his quulilications 
to the Chair? lie would gmswer that it 
had much. The qualifications for such a 
high and distinguished situation must be 
laid in private worth, integrity, and 
iionour, as well as in public talents and 
parliamentary sei vice ; and he was enabled, 
from the intimacy to which he alluded, to 
say of h» hon. friend, that, in evtMy sense 
of the term, and in the broadest accejiU- 
tion in which it could be used, he was a 
high-bred English gcntleniiAi. [il^ar, 
hear! from all parts ol thc House.] l^oth 
piiv.ite and public cluiracler wcie iiecc.s- 
.sary for a Speaker; without jiersonal dig¬ 
nity, some ot the duties impO'-od upon him 
could not be performed. I low couhj he 
assert the [irivileges of the (’ominous in 
his inleicouise with the othci House? 
How eonld he demand freedom ol speech 
from the (Jrown, and lay claiiii to respect 
in all cases wliere the House lecjuireil the 
maintenance of its dignity, without per¬ 
sonal respectability ? Knowing that his 
hon. friend pos«;essed this, and every c'rflier 
qualification ibr the Chair, he would con¬ 
clude by proposing INlr. C’harles Watkin 
Williams Wynn to be their Speaker; and 
was confident that if he mot with the 
choice ot the House, he ’voifkl retire from 
the high office with that unanimous prai&e 
which had been bestowed upon his prede¬ 
cessor [Hear, hear * J. * 

Sir iVi. /r. Rid/cif seconded tlie motion. 
He would not enter into any confritleiation 
of the merits of Mm Manners Suttv-S‘"l3ut 
would press tlic peculiar fitness yt his lion, 
and learned friend, Mr. Wynp/lo fill the 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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chair. In- times like the present, it was 
necessary to place in the presidency of the 
House a person whose knowledge of par¬ 
liamentary forms w’as universally acknow¬ 
ledged, and w’hose firmness, impartiality, 
and temper, would confer dignity on its 
piocccdings, and preserve regularity in 
its dl'5Cu^slOlls. He called upon all the 
members ot the House to discharge from 
their minds, ns he liad himself done, all 
political prcjmlices and [larty partialities. 
He snppoitcd his hon. friend, from no 
political feeling whatever. He had lately 
diiferi’d wiih Jiim on a very important 
question—the snspension of the Habeas 
("oi pus act, but claiming for himself a con¬ 
scientious legard to the dictates of his owm 
mind, and the decisions of Ills own judg- 
men I, lie could not refuse the same privi¬ 
lege to others; and, therefore, believing 
that his 1 ) 011 . friend had shown as much 
integrity in the vote wliich he had given 
as tlint to which he himself had come, ho 
did not allow this political difierence for a 
moment to interrupt their nuitunl confi¬ 
dence, or to reduce the respect he enter¬ 
tained foi Ills character. Neither did ho 
now suppoit Ins lion, friend from a regard 
to the intimacy that subsisted between 
tficin, though he could say, from a long 
acquaintance with liim, began at school, 
and exi(Ai<Iin2 through their subsequent 
hie in \aiioU'> silualioiis, that lie bad tound 
linn as estimable in private inteicourse, 
and as nmi h bt loved by bis pi ivati' fi lends, 
as lie t\ as Muviceable to the public, anti 
hoiiuiuablo in lus public capacity ; but this 
union of piivate and public virtue, joined 
to Ins guat knowledge ol parliamentary 
liistnry and pinccedings, peciiliaily fitted 
bini for the Chair ; and he was convinced 
that ilu* House would, by his election, 
siillei .!> little as possible iromthe lamented 
Joss of their kite Speaker. 

Mr. M(nnu'}<i Suifott rose and said : 

iMr. l)\son,—1 Auist in the first place 
be [permitted to express tlie gratitude and 
[iride Ufeel at what hasJ been said of me 
both b}" my light hon. and learned fiiend, 
who has proposed luy name to the consi¬ 
deration of the House, and by the lion, 
gmiili'nian who has seconded that nomina- 
tiiin,—but wlien I make ihc^e iicaitfelt 
acknow ledgrnent^ lo tlicm, I inuNt at the 
same time Wale my eon^cioiisr.e‘'3, that 
much, very inSeji of wliat haa-L^Jen from 
them I ow'e ratlior to their favour a.M par¬ 
tiality than to anj^deserts or merits ^rny 
own. 

Sir, it would be abruvd,—it wouVJl 

(:. J) * ' 
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worse, tlian absurtl,—it woubl be the 
[jcif'ht ol’ insincerity, to prctoiicl to deny 
that tbe Clifur o/'r/ns IJouse, tbc proudest 
station ol’ its members can ocenny, is 
tliebrst (}l)je(’t ol my ambition,—bntwlien 
I avow that ir is my object I rniL'^t lioiiesllv 
confess my pretensions to it are not what 
I Miib they were. Sir, I am no very 
young member of tliis House—1 am well 
awaie of llie many difficultlos that sur¬ 
round that sit nation -I iini well aware of 
the vaiious qualifications n(’ee‘'8aiy to 
enable any man adequately to fill it, and 
in many ot wliieli J know myself inferior 
to the hoM. gentle man wfio has also been 
propo>ed to tin* eon«ideratlon of the 
House— and 1 am no ]<'Ss, aware ol the very 
foiniid ihle iliflieuliy that at this moment 
presents il'.Jf, ot being tin imini’diaie sue- | 
cessor of the noble Ioid,ulio, to ti e great 
loss and unfeigned regut of this IloiiNe, 
has boui compelled, by pei-onal mdl^poal- 
tion, to irtire from its M i\iee. 

M ben J eoiitcniplate tlicie dilliculties, I 
nm roo'^eions tlieic is no man who ought 
to ie( 1 riinn more in'aviiv tb.in my'elf— 
All, file.), fiiat I can sa\ i-, that ii if sjiould 
be fin plea^me of the Ifon.se to place me I 
in that liijih sitintion, they shall lind me ' 
devoted li)thc:i ser\icc, theie shaU he no | 
exertion uanting on my part to disc barge 
the duties zealously, aiiMoiisiy, with 
the utmost a^^idmty, and the stiivle^t 
fidelity,—the best lutuin I cl'M make',—the 
best I elurn the I louse e m u < i e, ioi then 
favour mul (uididoiua'. 

If, Su, the choice of llic I!oii.e .shall 
fall on any one ehe, I cm nu» t honestly 
asseit, that I am iu>t so hlimiul eilher by 
felf mteresf, or self conlideiwe, oi :he feel¬ 
ings of anihition, as to lie^ilafe Im a mo¬ 
ment in hdicving thaU lie* llou^e may, 
and I doubt, not would, select tome* other 
member better (jualilieil than mysdf. 

^^lr, I shall trouble you no i'uither than 
to add, that I submit ihyself enfrcly to ibo 
pleasuic of the House [Loud ciies of 
Hear, hear!]. 

Mr. C. fy. fl\ lVij7tn rose and said; 

Mr. Dyson ;—The jiartiality and fiicnd- 
fihip whii li my two honourable tin nds have* 
so long entertained for mo, have led thehn 
to express theinselvos concerning me in a 
manner whicli adds not fidittlo to the diffi¬ 
culty whicli .such a proposipon as that 
wliieli thej !:’ve sulnnitlf^V to the House 
must; ftlniidly place me in. In fact, it is 
hard y possible for ml’ deelaie the gra- 
tit^-ale wliieli 1 feel to them without con- 
ificmg the House (tf further pruoi were 
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necessary), how much their kindness has 
overrated any meiif of mine, and how little 
worthy I am of the honour which they 
[iropose to confer upon nte. 

In all which has been said of the great 
importance to the honour of this House, 

I and to the interests of the kingdom at large, 
that the distinguished situation now va¬ 
cant should be ably and adequately filled, 
I most fully concur, and 1 mus** add, that 
the weight of responsibility must be ma¬ 
terially increased to the person whom it 
may be the pleasure of the House to 
place in the chair, by the recollection of 
the unusual ability with which its duties 
have been di^scliaigcd during the last hl- 
teen years by our late excellent Speaker, 

To have been considcied by such men 
a*^ my two Imn. capable of support¬ 

ing that odieo, and : . have received the 
Ihutering tesliniohy ol tli., two other gen¬ 
tlemen wlio have aliiuh‘d tome lioin the 
other side of lIk‘ House, is in itself an 
honour upon whicli I shall always reflect 
with |)iide and •satisfaction, and what has 
jiassed llns daj" will supply mt' with a re¬ 
collection which will ove!|)ny any exertions 
of iny pailiiii.u ntarv hie. 

'flic only (jii.diiiealiou which T could 
ihuter mysell I possessed to juslilv such 
an honour, would be an r.axiousv.cal for 
the miimteinnec' ol the^e privileges which 
tlieeonstitntionhasattai lied lothib House— 
piivilcgts wincli our iv’reftithershavc Iiand- 
I c‘d down to ns, luui whicli we aie hound 
I to picj-eivo, not h>r the ^ ike ol onrsolve?, 
i but for that of our cop-litiu iits, of all the 
I (hnnrnon.s ofFngkind In ilii' snppoit of 
j tiiesc privih'gcs, I am convinced tliat the 
; inteiosts ol' (lie ( low.i and llie liberties 
ot the peojile aie tcju.iljy concerned. To 
conti ilnitc to their dclence, from what- 
evci quaitei they Invc been attaelced, has 
iherefoic hei ji imumg iny fust objects in 
this House, and m this course I shall per¬ 
sist while r liave the honour to remain a 
incn;;.l)er. 

1 shall with pleasure give my support to 
the proposal of placing my right hon. friend 
in the chair, since the talent and assiduity 
witli which he has discharged the impor¬ 
tant office uincll he has held for several 
years, afford the fairest promise that tlie 
samjj industry will be applied to the busi¬ 
ness of this House. In this I am the more 
confiimcd by the knowledge which I have 
acqiiirca of his private virtues from the 
habits of our former intimacy. I {enow 
the amenity and suavity of liis manners, 
which tempor the firmness and integrity 
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of his character, and which will enable hint 
to preside over us with credit to hiniseU' 
and advantage to the nation [Loud cries 
of Hear, hear! from both sides of tlic 
House]. 

Sir Charles Hurt ell said, that there 
could exist but one opinion respecting llie 
merits and talents of the worthy and amia¬ 
ble indivi.dual, who with so niiicli credit 
to himself, and honour to the House, had 
filled for fifteen years the arduous and diffi¬ 
cult office of Speaker. Tor the right lion, 
gentleman who v^as nominated to the chair 
he had the wari)U‘St esteem end regard. 
Yet he was bound to say, that the vote he 
should this evening give, would be in fa¬ 
vour of his lion. Irieiul (Mr. \Vynn),»be- 
' cause, from earlj' habits of fiicndsliip, and 
the niiKst intiniato knowledge, he v\afi |at- 
suaded thcie uii> not Oit individual better 
(jiuhlied to pieside in that Iloii'.e. In pri¬ 
vate life lie was di^tinguislied by the great¬ 
est beneficence and attention to the wants 
of nulividiials- Jlis maiinws were Kjiially 
amiable, and surely that ilon^jc ri quiied 
not to be told of tlie diligence and atten¬ 
tion he had unilbiinly exhibited in every 
depaitment of public duly. He had at¬ 
tentively considered the merits of his hon. 
friend, jmd hejivai^ convinced there was no 
man bettor qualified to hll the chair, and 
that no man could or would discharge ils 
duties more unp,utiall\. (-)n tjiese giounds 
he should cel i.unly give his vote in fa¬ 
vour of his hon. frieml. 

Mr. Serjeant OyisAvrr was persuaded that 
no man could he better qualilK'd than his 
lion, friend (Mr. Wynn), to hll tliecliair, 
and it w\as impossible fur him to forget the 
7eal w’hich that woithy individual Iiad 


ton); ani, indeed, In's manner that day 
was Miflicient to give a high opinion both 
oi his understanding and his heart. At 
the same time it was impossible not to 
have observed the zeal and knowledge 
displayed by the lion, and learned gentle¬ 
man ( Mr, Wynn) on all questions of order 
and piivilegc. It was impossible for any 
man in (h it House not to allow that his 
ability and learning, and the peculiar suc¬ 
cess with which on many occasions both 
had been applied, justly tjualilied him for 
that high Situation to wliicli liis friends 
pro[)osed to iai^*him. 'fhe oflfiee of Spea¬ 
ker was one that, fioni its peculiar line of 
SCI vice, requiicd peculiar studies; much 
reading, much knowledge of the law, and 
of histoiical cuhtoms, was necessary. 
There was something very labotious and 
even di-tasteful to many minds in this spe¬ 
cies of a|)plication, anil It was therefore 
reijui'ite that some compensation should 
j he given to one who had evidently paid so 
I much attention to these subjects [Hear, 
j iiearij. It was iinjioitant aN(/, that the 
lion, and li‘aincd gentleman had shown 
that lie could, on questions of great mo¬ 
ment, break thougli the traminels ofjiaity, 
ifs he had done on a late luleresliug occa¬ 
sion, when he had boldly and manfully 
avoivc‘d,^tliat»even the liberties of the poo- 
ple nnglil sonii'timcs be best secured by 
paitial iC'.tiaint, Sueh inij)artialit 3 ^ pe¬ 
culiarly fittLil liini for a ritual ion for 
wIiuU ioiU pmulencc of mind was one of 
the most esseiUitil qiialificatiir.i". Under 
these imiuvs-ions, while ho tell the high¬ 
est esteem tor the chaiaeler oi Ins light 
hon. fiiend opposite, he ninst, though 
with <ioine pam, give his a^^ent to the 


shown since lie had been a member of the nomination of the hon. and learned gen- 
llousc. He was actuated by no jiersonal | tieinan [(hies of Hear, lieai ']. 


feelings, but he should eeitamly leel it is 
indispensable duty to give Ins vote in fa¬ 
vour of the appointment ol’ his hon. frit nd. 

Mr, said, that the oflicc ol 

Speaker required qualifications ot ihe 
highest ordei, and that the various occa- 


1 he I louse divided on the question, 
I that the right hon. Mamicis Sutton do 
take the C'hair this House.’' The 
'fellers were appointed by the Deputy 
Clerk, :— 

lor tlie A}CvS, Mr. Littleton - ^'>12 


sioiis on which questions ofpropert}' came 
before him, and were m a great mcasnie 
dependent on bis judgniti - *ind integrity, 
made it essential that his character should 
be of that eminent class, that the indivi- 


I'or the Noes, sir M. \\ , Kidley loO 
So it was resolved in the alliinuuive. 
Mr. Manners Sutton was then, in tlie U'^iial 
foim, conducted to the Chair, by the mover 
and the seconder. On taking t!ie ( hair, 


duals interested, and the country at Iflrge, 
slioiild lest .satisfied with iiis decisions. 
He felt the question now before the House 
to be one ot sonu^ difficulty. It was im¬ 
possible for an}' man not to ackiiowledge 
the high ability and private y^orth of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Manners Sut¬ 


lie cxprc^;^^.d in if veiy feeling and eloquent 
manner, liis T*i;;op sense of the hi gh honour 
which tlic lIouSc bad beeii’Tvmrr^qugh to 
confer on him. ll^Ianiented the * nade- 
tjuacy of his tiileftfs to siieeeed so euirglit- 
ened and admirable a diameter as tik’r 
late Speakot; but trusted the lloustN 
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would give Iiini credit for his anxiety, zrnl, 
and attention to every duty he should be 
called upon to pci form. He hoped no in- 
dividiiul could be more zealous than he 
was to di.scimrge his duties to the House 
and the public ; and he implored their can¬ 
dour, shoiild he in any respect he found 
deticient. [Here the I'eclnn^s of the right j 
hon. gentleman prevented bis piocecding | 
further.] j 

Lord Castle)rairh said, that after the 
very proper choice which the House had | 
just made, it ^vould ill become Inru to | 
detain them much longer^ Flc congiatu- | 
latcd the House and the liglit bon. gentle- ! 
man, and ti ustc<i that he would long be I 
spared to discharge the duties of that j 
oHiee, to which he had been so honourably j 
iaisc(l; and he cxpicssed the llrnii'st con- I 
fidence, that he should receive the wannest 
suppoi t of the House. Entert»iining these [ 
views, he lolt it iinneccsf-aiy to add inoie j 
than niciely to expre.-shi'^ In'intlclt wksIics i 
for tlie succt'^'S ot the right hon. gentlcni'in, j 
and should conclude by moving that the 
House do now adjourn.— Agreed to. 

IjIsI of the M 'nioiiltp 

Al'tjicioinbie. lam. J. Diuulis. (.Iniih s 

Ahcuroinhic, Kohl. DuikI.l.^, lion J. 

Aubr(‘\,'‘n Jrihii, I).i\oni'nii, l).i\as 

At land, ‘-ir 'llm',. Duknison, H’m 

Althorp, vis(unnt Dinu .iriiion, vi^c 

Atlierlev, A. Dmigias, hon V S 

HarnclU.l. Dashwoixl, sn If ^V. 

Railin', J. E, I’lhot, right hon \\ . 

Iieimel, hon ll.(h I’lningloii, vi-t. 

(hrtii, .1. riaiiLl.ind, K. 

iilukhurnr, ,1. Vil/gfr.ild,it hon. Al. 

Rnm m , I). ru ni.mLk*, W m. 

Rraiid, hull T. ! a/ikcrlrv, N 

IknliLin), J\ ' r;l/ro\, loid .lolin 

lUirroiiglis, sir VV. Trllouj lion \ 

Jl'irrcll, hon I* Vil/gM.tld, luid W . 

JJurrcll, sii J''ol( \, hon. A i 


Lewis, Frunkland 

Pollington, vjsct. 

Lloyd, J. M. 

Ikohy, bon. G- 

J.yttclton, hon. W. 

Prullieroe, Edw. 

Lister, U. 

Pyin, f'raniis 

Puvvill, VV E. 

Laloiu lie, Kobt. 

T.riluULhe, K.jiin. 

Ifanie, .lunalh'iii 

Ix'ii,!), J. If. 

Uu-'m II, lord W'm. 

''.kukham, admiral 

Pus'll IJ, loid Cl. W. 

Mai Mil, J. 

Ttoinilly, sir S. 

\lar‘'h, t ’ 

Kiifsclf, (irecnhill 

IM.irtin, Jl. 

llainsilen, .1. 

Mathew, Montague 

Hidcleil, sir .f K. 

Milton, Vi^t. 

llow ley, sir W, 

Mooio, K. 

Savilc, A. 

Mo'-t>n, sir T. 

Sliaip, 11, 

Moreland, S. K. 

Smith, W. 

iMaijoiibanks, i,ir J. 

Smith, .S. 

Morjadli, vise. 

Smith, J. 

Alonok, sii (diailes 

Sutton, C M. 

Ma<h)rks,\V. A 

Shelley, sir .1. 

AfiM doii.dd, J.lines 

Sciiilamurc, C. 

M.u kinlo'^h, sir J.« 

. uonds, '1\ V. 

Neville, lion U. 

SpeiKCi, lord U. 

N(‘\v |)<)i 1, -.ir .1. 

'1 .ivisluLk, inaiipiis ol 

Nuiih, J) 

'1'ejney, 1 1. lion (i 

i\oillie\,W. p 

'Treinav ne, .1.11 

Nngeiil, loifl 

'I'own^cnd, lord C. 

(is'^nlston, visLount 

I'ud'vay, Clement 

Oide, W in. 

'^I'eed, ,Iolm 

Onflow, Mr. Scrje.iiit 

Vyse, W\ H. 

()weu, sir .1. 

\ iiuglian, sir U. W. 

()slMlde^lun, W. 

Wane,.! A. 

I’ainell, sn fl. 

Williams, (). 

iMli.ini, lion 

WdlliUm^, sif^K. 

Fii^golt, sii A 

AViottrslr>, H 

f ’liilips, (Jeo. 
l^)l'I^ollt)y, rl'dion fJ 

W vnti, sir W\ W. 

W'ballon, It 

ronsonhv, hon F. 

Wilherlorre W. 

Kliilliiuoie, l)i. 

W ehf), F'd'v 

I’alnu 1 , toi. 

I’luinmei, W . 
l’ii"-tuii, K. 

'1 rcr.Ln, 

Kuliev, Mr Al. W. 
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TiJE New Si'EAKi'K Ain'iiovi n r.v Till-: 
Piuncj: Jlm.j.M.] — At halt-past three 


Bun ell, Walter 
liyiig, <i< oice 
Brodt'iicK, W m. 
Brouiiliain, H, 
Caltfaft, J. 
ralveit,N. 
Caulfield, If 
Cainjibrll, hon T 
Cauiphi'll, had J K. 
Campbell, gen. I) 
Cavcndisli, lend (k 
Cavendish, hon C. 
Cavcndi'-h, C C. 
('Ut(I ^ ..t 
Cok'e,X.*'V‘ 

Ciirw^ n, J r. 



Oieirvilicil hon. 1\ 
(h( nit'll, l\isroc 
OiosxoiKjr, r. 

(iiij''!, ‘•n \Vin 
Cil'''!'< ll, Ik11', 
llaniilton, loid 
J Iowan I, .M lI. 

II inbiii V, W'ln 
Howard, hon. W. 
Iloinb}, Fklu. 

If oglu s, W. I. 

IliW, loid A. 
llowni lU/ II. 

d(J!l» 

KiiVi, '^n .f. I). 


-^I^rl w:dl, vi^( t. 
. f 


Linil) lu»n \V. 


Lde> f(jj .Sb;iw 


o’clock, the lonl cliancellor, the marejues 
of Choliuondelcy, the carl of Shaftesbury, 
carl liatliuiit, and the carl of Liverpool, 
toot* I heir seats as Ins majesty’s commis¬ 
sioners, to noiifv the approbation of the 
Piincc Kegent of the choice ot the right 
hoii. Charles M.inners Sutton as Speaker 
ot the ICommons. Air. (^uarme, 
the deputy usher oftlie black lod, was sent 
to letjune the attendance of the House of 
('oirnions. »ShortIy altcrward, tho new 
Speaktr, suppoi ted by sir Jolm Nielioll 
and Miv Littleton, and accompanied by a 
great number of rnemlfcTS of the House of 
Commons came to the oar. ’flic commis¬ 
sion was thsn read, authoiizmg the Lords 
.sitting as commissioners, and olherS| to 
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notity the royal approbation of the choice ! 
of theriglit hon. Charles Manners Sutton, | 
as Speaker. ' 

I'he Speaker then addressed the Lords 
Commissioners as follows:—“My lords; 
In obedience to tlie commands of his royal 
highness the Piince Uegent,acting in the 
name and on bclialf of his majesty, his 
majesty's most faitldul Commons of the 
united kingdom of (Jicat LUitaiii and lie- 
land have proecoded to eieet a Speaker, 
and it is ni)^ duty to acquaint your lord¬ 
ships, that their choice has talleii on me. 
W hen 1 contemplate the many and arduous 
duties necc^saiily attached to that high 
and distinguished situation, it im|)ossible 
•blit that 1 must leel appiehcMisive of iny 
?iwn inadequacy to ilic tull and proper dis¬ 
charge id those impoit.Mit duties. It ii 
slioLild lie the pleasure of las royal highness 
the Ihince llegcnt to di?a|)prove of this 
choice, Ill's nnjesty's faitliful Common? 
may have rcii'on to Ix' grateful, as I am 
pei^'Uadeil they would li.ive no liilliculty in 
selecting lioui amongst tluar members 
some otlicr individual better qunhiicdthan 
myJ't’lf foi rlijs Ingh and unporlarit ohice.” 

Th(‘ Lnrd i'kancrllnr, —“ Mr. Manners 
Sutton ; \Vc lirive received hi= roval hlirh- 
nesh’s civpmand'^to state to yon, that he is 
so CMitiri'ly sati’-lierl of youi abilities to 
pcriorin the various and arduou? duties ot 
tlicliigh •‘ituaiiun to which yov have liecn 
elected, tli it ho has caused the commis¬ 
sion, under tin' great s(‘al, ivliich has just 
been read, to be issued, in obeiiicuee to 
winch, and bv virt''e ot it, we d * declare 
this Ins nuiii"-lv's loyal allowance and con- 
lumation ot \ou to be his Speaker.’^ 

'file Spcakr) y\y lords ; I submit, 
with all liumihty, to In^ royal liighnobs’s 
most giaeions uill; and I beg to avail 
niy^icll ot this opportunity of expres.sing 
the sense of gratitude 1 feel for this high 
and distinguished mark of approbation. If, 
my lords, lu the discharge of the varjoiis 
duties ol this situation, and in supporting 
the rights aiul privileges of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, 1 should involunta¬ 
rily commit any error, I implore that it 
may be imputed to me alo..e*. and not to 
his majesty’s laithful and loyal Commons.*’ 
The new Speaker and the Commons 
then withdrew. • 

The ICarl of Liverpool presented a Mes¬ 
sage from the Prince Regent rospecting 
lord Colchester-, this day’s proceed¬ 

ings of tlie Commons]. It was ordered 
so be taken into consideration 0,1 Thursday. 


June S, 1817- [8^ 

Roman Catuouic Question-]— The 
Earl of Donoufrhmore adverted to a states . 
ment in “ the Courier’’ of what had been 
said in the debate on the Catholic question 
by a right rev. prelate (the bishop of 
Ossory), with respect to the titular arclw 
bishop of Dublin, Dr, Troy, to the eftegt 
that Dr. Troy had, in a pastoral lettorf 
called upon the Catholics to rcfiaiii from 
petitiuiiiug, and to trust to their numbera 
»ud their strength, lies lordship observed 
upon the groat iiuportaucc of not throwing 
unmciit^’d calumny upon a large portion 
ol the population of the cmpjie, particu- 
L'-ly upon those wliu hud the education of 
that population in tlieir hnnds; hut was 
SiUiblicd, at the same time, that there was 
im bi<uiic to be imputed to the editor of 
“ the Coariei.” He did not therefore^ 
intend to rnuke any complaint; his object 
«wa.'>, that the imputation which had thus 
been cast upon L)i. Troy should be com¬ 
pletely done away. Ilis loidship read a 
letter irom Dr. Troy to liiinstif upon the 
subject, staling that ^lo^ULh pastoral letter 
had been Issued by him, and observed, that 
there was not a more loyal man in his ma¬ 
jesty's iloininions than Dr. Troy, who, 
instead of at all urging oii the CatholicvS to 
acts of violence, had frequently declined 
even goin^ tlu»e length.^, with regard to 
the Catholics, winch their Protestant ad¬ 
vocates conhidered as esscmtial to this cause. 
He did not believo that the right rev. 
j>n late, alluded to uttered the words im¬ 
puted to him , i)iu he Idt it his duty to 
call upon the light rev. prelate to state 
whether sucli words had been used by 
him or not ? 

'I’he Bishop of ()s<wp expressed as sin¬ 
cere a logard for the character of Dr. 
Troy a-s the noble cail, and stated, tliat the 
expression imputed to him, with respect 
to Dr. Troy, had never fallen ft om his lips. 
Ills lordship was prpceeding to state, tliat 
the point of time in the debate alluded to 
by the jjoble earl, was vvlicn he (the bishop 
of Ossory) vvjis answering aright rev. pic- 
late (the bishop of Norwich), whom he 
considered to have asserted wliat was un¬ 
christian and unconstitutional. 

Loi d Holland spoke to order, observing, 
that though the courtesy of the House 
allow'cd to 'joble*lords to explain any niis- 
representatiops that bad o ccurr ed of what 
took place in a ibrmer dcl)tftc^iT'7fns going 
beyond the line out upon* such 

occasions, to a/iftiiadvert upon what bad 
been said by mers, paiticularly those w^ o 
were not novVprcscnt. 
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The Lord Chancellor agreed in opinion 
with the noble lord, and observed, that if 
they were to c*nler into discussions with 
respect to what had been said in news¬ 
papers, regarding what had passed in that 
House, he could not see where Jt was to 
end. He himself had been grossly slan¬ 
dered in the newspapers within these three 
days, but he should he ashamed of Jnin- 
self if he were to take notice of it witliin 
that House. 

Lord lloUaiuI said, he had no wish in 
what he said, to provmt the rijdit rev. 
prelate from explaiuiug what lie thought 
necessary, 'Mtli repaid to Ins own speech. 

Tlio hidiop oi Ovcor\ was about to rise 
again, but th' ic being a cry of no; no; 
his loidship did not pcisi^t, and t!ie con¬ 
versation ended. 


Secret Conmitlee nppuinfed- [8G0 

the Prince Regent, thanking his royal 
highness for his communication, and de¬ 
claring their intention of taking the 
papers into their immediate and serious 
consideration; he trusted aho that they 
would not object to the motion which he 
aftcrivards iutended to make, fi)r relerring 
tlicse papers to a committee of secrecy ; 
but instead of anew ballot, he would suggest 
that the same members who had sat on the 
former committee should be invited to this, 
uith the exception of a noble duke (Bed¬ 
ford), wlio \tas pi even ted by the state ot 
his Iiealth from attending the former com¬ 
mittee, and who had signified a wi^h that 
lie might not he appointed on the present, 
"flu' nolile loid then moved an address. 

Eai! (j'/r.v ‘'iiid, he did not object to a#- 
fidflicss of tIiauK>, hut he wisluil it to be 


Tin: pKiNci: UiXrEvi’s ]Mi< ^ jm:- 

.SPLCTlNi; TIIK CON 1 INI'\M‘l Ol’ SjlJI- 
TioiN Fit I icKs],—Loul ."^idmonlli [ue- 
sented (lie following Message lioiii tiie 
iYinee hegetu : 

‘Mil.WU.I /\ //. 

His i()\al highness the Piince Regent, 
acting in the name and on tlio behalf of 
Ids majesty, lias given orders that there be 
laid before the House of Lords, papers 
containing information respecting the eon- 
linuaoee of practices, meetings, and eoin- 
binalioii'', in dilfercnt paits of the kingdom, 
to which, at tlic commencement of the 
present session of pailiamcnt, his ro^al 
liighnciis called the attention of the House, 
and which are still carried on in such a 
manner, and to such an extent, as are cal¬ 
culated to disturb the public tian(|uillity, 
and to endanger tlie security of the esta¬ 
blished constitution of thcsi* icalms. 

“ His royal highness recommends to the 
House of Lords to lake llicso papers into 
their immediate and serious considciatioii. 

The Message having been rcaij. 

Lord Sidimulli obscrveit that it was 
with veiy painful feelings tliat he brought 
down a message of such a nature, but he 
trusted their lordships would do him the 
justice to believe that it was only the 
strongest sense of duty that could have 
prompted the advisers of ftie Pj/iice Regent 
to counsel his royal liigIincs>^fo send down 
such a irfissagc> it was f^r their lordships 
to det'etmine wha» of proceeding 

should be adopted regard to the 
lei^ssago. They would proi^ably not ob¬ 
ject to his first motion for jfti address to 


!lIuler^tood lhatihe du! Hit tluiehy pledge, 
himself a', to any ultc.ior pj ocecding. 

'i'hc addic?3 was agiecd to. 

Sicnir Vi)\iMfin*f, ai'Ihmx ifo. ] 
Loid S'fi unjii/i ro>^c ngim, aiul eh^ouud, 
that he was imt acijuaintcd wilh any in¬ 
stances on the Journals in whicli a com¬ 
mittee was moved for on the same day in 
which a message was brought down troin 
the Throne ; hut the hands of p,'ii hameiil 
were not to lie tied up, merely because 
then* was uo preccilent for such a ju'o- 
cooding. , 'file object intended by the 
usual course of moving for tlie com¬ 
mittee on the following day was, to pie- 
vent the Jlouse fiom being taken hv^ 
surprise. His nobJe fi kmiJ had obviated 
such an ob|ection in the prcsmit case, 
by giving notice of the day on which he 
< oxiicctcd to bring down the Message, 
and of his intention to move for the com¬ 
mittee on the same day. No one, tlicie- 
fore, could say tliat the House was taken 
by siii'iirisc. It any other mode ol pro- 
ceeilmg than bv commit lee was proposed, 
and an inteiVvil was ncces^iry, m order 
trf compare their respective menti*, he 
would allow' tliat such a consideiatiori 
would fium'sh a good reason for delay ; 
but no such proposal had liecri made. 
All they we>e Called upon to do was, to 
pledge tliemselves to an immediate con- 
sideiatioii of the subject, with wJiich view 
lie b*iioul(l move, 'Fliat the papers be re¬ 
ferred to a committee of sccresy. 

ICarl O'lc// said, that the words ‘‘ imme¬ 
diate consideration,” used in the addicbs, 
ought not to be understood as pledging 
any member to more than such an imme¬ 
diate consideration as was consistent with 
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tlic known forms of pailiamcnt. The 
noble secretary of state had confesHcd 
that there were no precedents in his fa¬ 
vour, at least he had stated none* The 
noble secretary had asked, what was to 
preclinlc the House from establishing^ a 
precedent? Ceitainly nothini^, provulcd 
It were convenient or necessary , but in a 
most impoi taut measure, \vh7ch was ult' 
mateJy to a%ct the rit^hts and liberties of 
the whole people of England, it was im¬ 
possible to proceed with too much deli¬ 
beration. Jt one question more than ano¬ 
ther leqiiiitd a strict observance of all 
forms, It was fliat now brought imdcr the 
view of the House; the omiSy therefore, 
ilid not lie upon him to prove the incon- 
^eiucnee of this needless dispatch, but the 
ifoble secretary was bound to show that 
then* was some urgent and uncontro!-. 
I.ible necessity, requiiin;* the abandon- 
incut of the ordinary practice. The 
lue^sa^e, indeed, and tin* address, pledged 
(he House to nothing; l)ut they gave the 
eouritrv but too niuc h reason to appre¬ 
hend that a ineasiire would be once nioic 
revolted (o, wbieh was imt tlie true re¬ 
medy lor its dI^lressl•s and it^ diftieulties. 
He was willing to wait for tiu' deeisii^n of 
the coniniiltee, hoping that it w(>nM pro- 
i-eed seiKvusly an^l anxiously to make the 
most minute mijiuiies into the real state 
<il tlio countiy; anil Iio])ing, too, that 
with the wairning it had already leceivctl, 

;l would not be satisfied upon any point, 
wiilioiit the best evidence that the ii'Uuro 
of tile case admitted of the truth ol’ the 
allegations. He trusted, too, that the 
mcnihei s would attend more strictly liaii 
!ioretolori‘ to the eharaeteis and conduct 
of tliose who supplied inronnation; tliat 
fhc\ would not ibrget that tlu'v came for- 
w atd in support of th(‘ measmes of govern¬ 
ment, and to propagate i umoiirs, hazardous, 
not merely to individuals, ImL to the «itate. 
if it should he found, on tins new in- 
quMv, tlial any jiait of the intelligence 
that influenecd the foimer repoit had 
lieen given under any peculiar or disquali¬ 
fying bias, he hoped it would now' lie re¬ 
jected, and that the motivis and situations 
of all the witnesses w'ould not |)e Iclt out 
of the account, '^fhe noble secretary bad 
appeared at a loss wdint to say m favour ot‘ 
the re-appointinent of the committee f be 
seemed at a Joss for a reason ; but be 
(earl Hrcy) wmulJ rend to the Wouse a 
paper, than wliicht nochiug more dan¬ 
gerous or indammatory, nothing more 
calculated to produce disorder and com¬ 


motion, had l>een laid before the preyiouflf 
committee ; ft was the copy of a liand-bill 
circulated in the city of Norwich during^ 
the late election, and in fav^our of the 
candidate who professed principles cor^ 
responding with those of his majesty^a 
government. It began thus:— 

“ Englishmen, what has caused the high 
price of bread ? A. The corn bill.— 
Q, Who aided that unjust and cruel mea¬ 
sure ivhich grinds tlic poor industrious 
mm to the cailh, and entails misery and 
staivation upon his helpless family? 
A. The jnan who takes the ficcholdcrs of 
Norfolk by the nose, and leads them where 
he pleases.—Q. N'C'Jio oppressed the in¬ 
dustrious little larmcr, that virtuous and 
iiulcptndcut member of the community, 
and incorporated his land with his own, 
lor tlic ]nirposc of swelling his already 
bulky estate? A. TJic pioud and unfeel¬ 
ing despot of Norfolk, who is a tool of 
othcis.— (i. Who IS it that, by the cnor- 
moiisl)” extensive u^e of machinery, not on- 
Ij^ in agriculture, but in manufactures, has 
leiliiecil tli()n‘-ai‘i!s to a stale ofpaupcrism, 
uiadne^^:, anil diqxiir, winch has Jed to 
the conimis>ion oi crimes at which hu¬ 
manity slmcideis ? A. He who takes 
u])r*u liimsclftlio n.imc and style of patriot. 
— Shall this system have no end, orshall 
the J’cflln^js ol •mankind be still farther 
outraged and tiampled upon? A. No! 

I lise and do your duty.’' 

He appealed to the House, vvliethcr 
any of ^lie papers submitted to the last 
i commistee bail been Iramed m a more 
I diaboliCcil f-pint ? Did it not touch upon 
I all tile topics ol’ discontent Did it not ad- 
! dicsh its('If to tire lowest and the wor^t pns- 
* sions liv which the sperjcs was degraded ? 
1Iio corn bill, a measure of goveinincnt, 
w’as attacked; the cmplovmeiit of ma- 
ehinei} was usrd as a handle for iiopular 
diseonient. It lud iinquePtiouably the 
most dangerous tcni]eney. He w'as in- 
foimed that it could be proved, bejmnd 
I doubt, tliat tills iiefaiiou-^ publication bad 
proceedeil froni a poison with whom the 
noble secretary bad held recently a cor¬ 
respondence; who w'as at the head of 
a society called the Knights of Hruns- 
wick—one of those jiolitical associations 
to wliich ministers had no objection, 
and which .profi^scd about the same 
principles in England that were promul¬ 
gated by the Orange socic 4 ft‘S"iii^Ireland, 
and a spice of which^'X?s,o>ntained in the 
hand-bill he hajj# just icad—principles, 
wholly incoinp^ble with ihoic c^'^ablislitd 
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at that revolution which had seated the 
resent family on the throtic of these 
ingdoms. He hoped that the committee, 
if re-appointed, would not fail to investi¬ 
gate these matters; and tliat the impru¬ 
dent and inflammatory productions of tlie 
supporters of the present system would 
not be forgotten, while every endeavour 
was used to detect the errors of those wlio 
had been active on the opposite side of 
the question. He made this remark be¬ 
cause at the present moment government 
were holding out lures and incitements to 
informers of all descriptions, to b|ing for¬ 
ward budgets of falsehoods agreeable to 
their employers. Wiiat necessity had 
been shown foi this iircgular rapidity? 
The Habeas Coipus suspension bill did 
not expire until next month. Why 
could not this message have been dc' 
ferred until the decision of the pending 
trials ? These were questions to which 
no satisfactory answer had been given ; 
and until they were answeicd, it would 
become the House to pause before it de¬ 
serted its ancient and wholesome prece¬ 
dents. He was glad to find that the noble 
secretary did not mean to rc-appomt the 
committee b}^ ballot: ho detested any j 
thing like hypocrisy; and to pretend to • 
name a committee by ballot, as if the 
choice were free from the.influence of the 
Crown, was a fraud and an ihsult upon 
the people of England. A ballot was, m 
truth, the most convenient niod(3 by which 
ministers could select the friends they 
wished to be nominated. I le would, tlieie- 
fore, move the previous question. 

The Earl of Lirerpnu/ ‘•aid, that his 
noble fiicnd had not asserted tliat no pre¬ 
cedent existed for the step propo(>d, but 
that he was not at that moment prepaicd 
to produce one exactly analogous. It 
could not be alleged that the riouse was 
taken by sui prise, because even notice 
of tlie message (a course not UMially 
adopted) had been given. Tlie very ap¬ 
pearance of the House, the fulness of I’lic 
benches, was an evidence that more than 
formal business uas expected. The poat- 
pOnement of motion for even a day or 
two, at this late period of the session, 
might be attended witli great inconve¬ 
nience. Nothing but a strong sense of 
duty could have indu ,ed ministers to 
adopt a course so unpopnla;:. Whatever | 
odium .'Attach to jhem in cons^e- ‘ 

quence, they were ready to sustain : they 
had acted unde. uT^dhs^^tion of dut)^ and 
from that duty they we^jld not shrink. 
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The noble carl had alluded to the report 
of^ the former committee/ but he could 
say, that that committee was so consti¬ 
tuted, as to embrace persons of diflbrent 
political opinions, anci that notwithstand¬ 
ing much diftcrence upon other points, 
they were all unanimous in recommending 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
The noble lord had also alluded to a pro¬ 
ceeding which had taken place at a con¬ 
tested election. He had never heard ol 
the liand-bill until the noble Joid had pro¬ 
duced it; blit he was suipriced to think 
that any one could suppose it agreeable to 
the government when the corn-bill, which 
was brought in by tliat very administra¬ 
tion, and which was only supported by the 
silent vole of the individual alluded tOy 
was made the subject of animadverslori- 
./VII hand-bill^, e ilcidated to inflame the 
minds of the popui' <*e, should ever be 
reprobated by liiin ; but, it was well known 
that such publications would take place at 
popular elections. He trusted that the 
lesson would he felt; but roiild see no 
reason for agreeing to the moiiou oi the 
noble carl. 

Earl Grosvenor heartily joined in the 
regret expiessed by bis noble friend that 
the royal message, threatening such 
dreadful eimsequcni’es, had been sent 
down to piirliament. Under such circum¬ 
stances, all dui‘ forms ought to be ligirlly 
I observed. A departure fiom the csta- 
1 blislicd practice might be attei fled with 
I the most dangei oils conscquencos, as on 
I some future occasion the proceedings of 
that night might be quoted as an authority, 
V'ben the ministers wished to carry in haste 
soriie arbitrary and unconstitutional mea¬ 
sure. Under the present circumstances, 
such n neglect of established forms could 
not but be viewed with an eye ofsuspicion. 

J'^arl Spencer acquitted the noble secre¬ 
tary of all intention to take the House by 
surprise : the notice of the message put an 
end to all doubt upon that point. The 
question was only tliih—whether on a sub¬ 
ject of such magnitude, the reference ol 
the papers to the committee should be 
postponed for two days : and recollecting 
the measures to which the report of the 
foimer committee had led, lie would say, 
that if many precedents had been adduced 
in Lvour of precipitation, he should have 
deprecated any obedience to them: rio 
lunnbcr, of precedents could satisfy him 
that ilie House shoul4^renew’, without the 
utmost caution and repugnance, a measure 
giving povvcLS unknown to the constitution 
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to individuals who might abuse them. 
True it was» that the House had not been 
taken by surprise; but although previous 
notice of the message had been given, that 
would not appear upon the Journals; so 
that in after times the proceeding of tiiis 
night might be quoted as an authorityf not 
merely for voting an address, but for im¬ 
mediately, and without inquiry, referring 
papers scKt down with it to a committee 
of secrecy. Might not such a precedent 
be employed on some distant occasion for 
the most dangeious ])urposes ? Had the 
noble secretary stated any peculiar ur¬ 
gency ; had he to^d the House that an in- 
suricctinn had broken out, or even that it 
w’as apprehended, it might have been pro- 
^ per to pioceed with all posMble dispatch. 
On the contrary, ministers had themselves 
delayed for ten days, and then they called 
upon the House to makd up for the time 
(hey had lost, by the abandonment of its 
acknowledged rules. If the message had 
merely referred to an indivyilual, he should 
have objected to such needless precipita¬ 
tion; hut when it respected the liglils and 
fieedoiii of the ivlu/le nation, he coiiIJ not 
but resist It to the utmost of his power. 
M'ilh legard to the compo'ition of the 
late connnilLee, it was, in Ins upinion, iin- 
ubjoctionahle. • For all the noble Joids, 
who wcic ineniheis of it he had gieat re¬ 
gard, ])ut ior -',01110 lie entertained a more 
•^larticular u"*pect. 'flieir lui^Uhips w^nld 
not he at a losa to uruleistand that he 
alluded to those noble lords with whom Ik' 
was accusloined to act. He confessed, at 
the same time, tluit he cuuld not sec suf¬ 
ficient ground, so far as his own kno^v^edgc 
went, for the measures which had resulted 
from the appointment of that committee: 
but at the lime the report was made, ho 
considered himself bound to res])ect the 
authority wlicnce it proceeded. Circum¬ 
stances, however, soon occiiiTcd which 
excited greater doubts in his mind than he 
bad before entertained on the siibjei^t; as 
they threw, he thought, di'^crediL on scfme , 
pftlic statements of the report. Ail Lliis 
was calculated to render him more iin- 
wilh'ng to give his assent to any new mea¬ 
sures of the same kind. He hoped, tlicre-^ 
fore, that in the inquiry about to be gone , 
into, care would be taken that the facts j 
stated should be well ascertained, an?l tliat ; 
their lordships would not be satisfied with | 
the mere declaration of an opinio^ itiiout | 
atrict investi^atic*). The met * v now^ j 
proposed was of infinitely more ..npoi tance ! 
than that which they had already adoi>tcd. [ 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 1 


They were now asked to do away floioet 
important privilege of the constitutioo, 
not merely for a limited time, and during 
the sitting of parliament, but for an un¬ 
limited tune, and whilst parliament was 
riot sitting. If theie was a real nocesaity 
for the measure, let that necessity be 
clearly shown; but he liusted parliaoaant 
would not agree to any restraint on the 
liberty of the subject without clear and 
satisfactory proof of that iiecobbity. As 
to the present question, he objected to the 
[*recedeiit which the mode of proceeding 
propofed by the noble vibcount would ea- 

taiiliai). , 

Ibe Marquis of Buckingham thought 
the present question had nothing to do with 
the inquities which w'cre to he the objects 
oftlie conbidcralion of the committee, and 
ought to rest entirely on its own merits. 
Their lordships had not now to make up 
their minds as to the necessity of any 
meassures, but to decide whetner there 
should be a committee or not. Sufilcient 
notice had, in his opinion, been given; 
and what their lordships had now to con¬ 
sider was, uhctlier a v)ma facie case had 
hcen made out for any committee at all. 
Tvow, lie must contend, that such a case 
Ihul been fully made out by the* icpoit of 
tlic former committee. The first duty of 
pailicimc^it, w^ien such a coimnunication 
as that wliicli had been delivered was 
bi ought down from the throne was, to 
fake caie that not a monunt should be 
delayed in entering on an inquiry. If no 
nccc‘'sity existed for the measures now in 
force—if the state of the country was no* 
longer what it had been proved to be—• 
their loidbliips ought not to let a mo¬ 
ment elapse before ^he laws which had 
been passed wcic repealed ; but when the 
ministcts of the Ciown stated that a ne¬ 
cessity for tlie continuance of those mea¬ 
sures did exist, it was the duty of the 
House to enter in^p an immediate inquiry 
on the subject. 

Lorjl Holland was not a little astonish¬ 
ed at what hjjid fallen from his noble friend. 
Tlic noble vi&count regretted to have to 
bring down messages like that which had 
hcen that day submitted to the House, 
though he contended for the necessity of 
the measures he proposed. That he 
should be auxioTis for forwarding his mea¬ 
sures without delay w’as what he could 
easily conceive^ but he not under¬ 
stand why other nohhi, Jords should show 
an extraordinary impatJcnce for th© con¬ 
tinuance of n^asures, the object of which 
(3 K) ^ 
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Ii.ul been established and maintained by 
oil! ancestors. It was true, the nolile 
loid had ^iven ten days notice tint he 
would hiiii;^ ilown the niessn^e ; but tins 
had nuthiii^ to do with thepic^ont niolion, 
whicli V as a incie dry (juc^tio i ol’ piecc- 
dent. The noble loid who h >d h.on^ht 
down tlic message eonsidcud a ([ncstion 
of precedent as of \cit little niooiciit. 
He di‘^daiiied to be bound by consideia- 
tions of so dull a nature as mere inalteis 
of foim. lie (h)id 11 ) eoiihd, liow- 
cver, that he did not ihinlv ‘■'•i li-ihily of 
the subjcft. He could not eairy his 
mind to ih.il ibijlit of Ihiularie iiregu¬ 
larity wlm-h the nulile vise onot anjieaied 
to have alt.lined. Olhei nuhu hMd>, not 
so totally caieless about pii ' eih’iils h.ul 
called for jnool of then beinji lUioe. 
^sow it was singular enoiieh th il t!ir* fO'/.s 
sliould be expcc'td tMi.n tho'-e 
who said iheio weie no pu^eih nf", iMthia 
than from (I.ose alio rtid that ilic\ 
did e\i't. Tot noble fi i< .id h.id ‘-.ml 
there was a pnt. i /..aui jdt, (>ut ItT 
tlie centiiUi »ni\ ol the nn.ie.iu . pn^po ed 
by innn^tei.s. 'Idle, iiannidid linn ol the 
transition iioni war to ju.n e- -tliuiigli tliat 
transiiiun liad now lasted, il not •‘O leng as 
some \\ai>, at liMst as long as many a 
juaee--In mu cited as a le.ison for llie 
continned ilistn‘.N of the ion»Uj\. Now, 
the repoit ol‘tile last coim..itU‘t’ was to 
be t'lkeii a*' c \idieni .* ol lie 

continuance of disallei‘.cn. '1 lie ne.t 

report would alibid a nevV ji/m • >i; c . \ i 
dunce ; and so ihev inl'dit tea 
i7(m, w'ithont tvir wanting a groinid to , 
depube the peoiple m’ their iigli'- .md 1’- 
bciliis. What li.id jin'^^ed nuh le^picl 
to the late rLjmit, would, he h«'>ped, con 1 
vince any see rci^ lomnntlee liiat might 
heniefouh be ai'pointcd, of the ncctssity 
of HUTsiigaimg with the greaU st sti ici¬ 
ness the validity ol’the \ i.lenc a submitted 
to their con'^uleialiou. 'I’lieir louKhips 
remained without any mfonnatioll^ as to 
the pci\ ons wlu) had been t\r-mined ; and 
though it had been oftcred to be piovcd at 
the bar tlmt stiitCMucnts in the report of 
the committee weie incoirect, tlie c\i- 
(lencc so offered had not been accepted. 
I'rom these circumstance^ it was to be 
concluded that the repoil had not been 
the result ol7».f iir in(juiry -j^vnd that must 
be a very good nM&ou wlih^ ])lain men for 
saying, that wSuclj^,—rr^,'rt could not be 
frima fade evidence of dr' necessity of 
continuing the suspension ofktlic Habeas 
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(bn-pus act, Tlie ministers had asserted 
that great danger to the constitution 
existed ; they had asked for extraordinary 
I powers to enable them to avcit that dan* 

; gei*. (ireat and cxtraordin.uy powers had 
I hueo granted tliem, and tiny Jiad possess- 
I cd I hum for three months, hut instead of 
' removing the danger, as lluy pretended 
I they would, they ask for the contiiiuancu 
I of the same powers. Tiiib was a proof 
I that the cure to wlucli they Iiad resorted 
was not the piopor remedy j.n t!ic disease. 
On tliosc giounds he should oppose the 
motion Ibi appointing the compiittcc. 

'Pile Marijius of nvcniwjiftni stated, in 
explanation, that he iind been inisreprc- 
‘‘'('Uted, no doubt uiiinti nliomilly, b) liis 
! noolc fiiend, as his (lc^ile loi the speedy 
! .ippoiiitnu'nt ib rhe piojioscd committi'c 
^ protci'ded fioin .ju '’uxiely to asccrtaii^ 
wliLlhei It u.i> uL'Cti. V any longer to 
I Mi-pt nd the piivilegu" of the p('u[)Ie. 

' 'fill' motion wMs [hi’o agicetl to. 

‘ Fold Sfdmni Ih said, lliat a& their Joid- 
' -hip*.. Ik.J agifid to u fer tiu' message ot 
; till' Piiucu Jb’goot, .md tlie pupuis whicli 
aecompuiied it, to a coiiiinillue, it was: 

; innv nec'cssaiy to consider m what niannei 
, that eommittce ouglii to be appointed, 
fhe usual mode m wliicli ibiiiii'i\ secret 
committees Iiad been npjiointi'd was by 
liallot; l)ut tliat mode rcijuireil the prepa- 
lalnra of glasses, and the depositing of 
hu'j, winch would occa'‘ion considerable 
ilolcN. lie thought, theicfore, that irn- 
incilKUi* nommatiou would be more con* 
sl^tl■nt villi the course wlucli iiad been 
taken, 'flu* noble \iscounl c oneluded by 
inovi u: the nanus of the noble lords who 
composed the fouiui cominitlec, but sub¬ 
stituting the call of'Talbot for the duke of 
Ecdfoid. 

I'knl iht ij said, that though a ballot rc- 
quiied glasses, lists, and vai ions prepara¬ 
tions, wIulIi would occasion a delay, ho 
did not considei that objectionable. When 
it was proposed to continue the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, it was the 
duty of the House to proceed with the 
g eatest caution, and every delay w^as 
therefore an advantage. The noble earl 
concluded by proposing lord Uosslyn in¬ 
stead of the earl of T[iJbot,‘as a substitute 
tor tljp duke of lledford. 

Lord Holland had no objection, person¬ 
al or political, to the noble carl w ho had 
been proposed by the noble viscount; but 
as it was understood tliKt that noble earl 
was going to Ireland, he did not think 
liiin on that account the most proper per- 
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son that might he clioscn. Irf'Iantl was 
the only })art of the cinpiiv to which ini- 
oisters had not thought it necessary to ex¬ 
tend the benefit of their precautionary 
measures; and why a noble cail wlio was 
about to proceed to that part of the 
1 Tinted Kingdom slioiild be appointctl on 
this committee he could not see, unless it 
was wished that he should take a lesson 
ns to the manner of getting up measures 
of this sort bcfoie he pioccedcd thither. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Earl Cn^j/ said, that as the learned lord 
on the woolsack had much business to do 
in the court of clianceiy, it wo .ld he most 
unlair to tliiow a new diilv on him to 
examine the papi !o he laid beloie the 
« onmiittef;; he shuiild theiefore move iJial 
his name lie omitted, foi tlic purimse of 
iiUroflin mg that of the eail of Hossl'yn# 

The motion was negaftw d, and llie com 
mittee as pioposed by loid Sidiiioutli, 
ngreed to. 

iitr.iir oi’ MI I’o 
Sjatt PnisoM Ks.'j f.onl said, 

he should now pioeetd in a mol ion, ol' 
whicli he had given imli(‘e. He had a 
charge against the nohli* secretary of 
.,tate, lieavi^i than that ol’di.^ptMising with 
precc(! nlj, it.wasa rharge that he had 
a^siiiied a power to deptoise wit.h the 
wiitten lavvsofthe land. An act, it was 
known, liatl been passed rfhat ses?.u)ii, 
commonly called the •^nspcnisioii ol ihe 
Hahe.t^ ('oipii'^, but whicli more piopciI\ 
might be called, an act divesting |)eisoiis 
of tlieir nglit of being hi ought to dial 
within a limited lime, by that sdilutt' 
the S('crf‘taiy ot state wa^ mvisted with 
the po\\er of keeping any poison cliaiged 
with ceitain offences, in pi’‘oo, and ('f 
transfeiiing him fiom pii^on to puson , 
but tlic law gave no othiT power lu'. 
took away any pmvt r witli whitli li-.' 
was pievioiely mvisLed. A iinv du_\ > 
since h(‘had ini'l with a coi rc'‘[mn^U lus; 
in a public jo'jinal, bL'twetai some loi^gi^.- 
tiates HI biik^hne and the ^ecietuyof 
>tato, wiiii respect to llie conduct to be 
pinsued t(i suua- state pri^niuis m Krad- 
mg gaul. He did nol u'wlcr'land how' 
these gcmlleincn luul thought ll» to aj^ply 
to the sen t tai y of state, 'i hey h ul to act 
on their own lespon^ihiliry, and Tt wa- 
their business to become :n (piaint. fi u:tii 
their duty lioin their owm legal*ii ‘Caieli : 
tlie secretary of^statc w'as i»o amlioii/.ed 
expounder of tlie hnv, 8o it was, how- 
cver; that tlieso magistrates liad sent to 
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the noble secretary a scries pf queries, to 
wliich Ihe noble secretary liad retunxed 3 
.senes of aijjiwcis. These queries he 
should read. Some of them were repug-*- 
nant to Ins ideas of humanity; but one was, 
ns be believed he should make clear to 
every man's mind, utteily illegal:— 

Q. May magistrale.s genc-ially of the 
county of 1 lerks visit the state pi isoncrs in 
common witli other piisoneis, which they 
are piivilegcil to do, and ask (jucstlons, 
and enti ‘1 into eoiucrsation with them? 

I A. No, except upon special reasons being 
! nssigi^i'd, winch must be submitted to and 
I be judged ol‘b\;the secretary of state,— 
j (N If state piisoneis may have a copy of 
I oilieial duet lions to gaoleis? A. Nu.— 

I (i. If ^tale piisoners may have free use of 
I pen, ink, and i>;iptr, under certain re- 
stiictmn^, a', ordered by the official direc¬ 
tions? A. \'nl(' oliielal ilirections, which 
must be strictly obseivi'd— Q. If they 
may leadi the public London or provincial 
l•(‘w^[).lp(>^s, under certain restrictions? 
A. No .—(h H thvy may have books to 
read fiom ciiciilatmg lihraiics? A, Such 
hooks as me approved of by tlie visiting 
magistratix —f}. If tliey may liave wine, 
Ol stiong beiT, m ale, in limited quantities 
flt their ow-n expense, or that ot govern- 
iMc'nt ^ A. What (juaiitity is desired ?—■ 
fj. If tlyough tlic tlay they be confined in 
solitai v cells, and at night in better apart¬ 
ments, if s'K li e.in lie jirocuied by magis- 
ti.Ill's fur tluMD? \. 'I’o bo confined m 
.sueh.niamn r as has lu’en usual, and in 
such apmtments as hiivobten heretofore 
allotted to .slate piisoneis.” 

It was to the fir.st query and the answer 
that 111' w idled to direct tlie atteution of 
the Hou^e. 'Fhe laltcr ones he tliouglit 
weie liaish, and lie did not see what right 
th(' somet uy of state had to send down 
Ij’s oillcial directions as to tlic manage- 
ne nt of prisons ; it might be the practice, 
it might bo the hv' i he had yet to 
k am where that law or that practice was 
to he. found. It w'as harsli to prevent 
I these'pei'sops I’lom reading newspapei^i. 

! It had abo been said, that in wdntever 
places pc»>oifs iniglit be confined under 
the sus[)eiiijion of the Habeas C’oipus, 
they would have the right of pciitiomng 
the Crown or iiaiiiainent. But this would 
* e migatiiiy, ir tlic persons weie not al¬ 
lowed to have a copy of the ollieial direc¬ 
tions to the gholcKS, ti/.^ee the conduct 
which tluwe per-sp.*'” ’>^ 1*0 hound to ob¬ 
serve towards Micm ? Ihesc rogulatioiifc?, 
he conceivy«i^ were dictated by a harsh 
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spirit, but he wished it to be understood 
that he did not mean to rest his motion on 
that part of the case. It was on the first 
query, nnd tlie answer to it, that he 
grounded his motion. lie should now 
read a section of the statute of Geo. 
3rd chap. 46. His lordship then read the 
section of that act, v ' ich enjoins that 
justices of the peace al every gene¬ 
ral or (juartcr-sessioii.N, api)i)int two or 
more visiting jjistK'c., v. !io shall personally 
visit the common "aoK, liouses ol coirec- 
tion. and pcmientiai} houses, at least 
three times in tlie quaUci of the year; 
shall take co<:iiI/arce of the habits and 
condition ot the piisoners, of the state 
of the prisons iiiul ol tlie conduct of the 
gaolers; and sliali give redress according 
to the ciu tliat come under 

their vji'w ; fh.it the viNitmg justices shall, 
lit every (|iiartcr-scssions, rcpoit their 
compliance and their observations; and 
tliat the cliJirnKin of the qiiarter-scsmons 
call upon them for such report.'^ 'J'his 
was imjieiative on the visiting justices. 
There was another clause, giving power 
to all magi'otiatcs fo visit tlie prisons as 
often as they thought lit, and to report 
ihcreon to the sessions, w hen any abuses 
required iutervention. Notliing could Ire 
clearer than tlie.sc provisions, or more di¬ 
rectly in opposition to the aftthorjty winch 
the noble scinctary had assumed ol'ex¬ 
cluding the magistrates from the prisons 
in question, "riiis correspondence, he 
understood, li.ad lluis arisen—tworesjiect- 
nble magistrates had .applied to be ailiinr- 
ted to tlie prisonei.s, hut had been shown 
the official directions by which they were 
ordered to bo excluded: and another 
magistrate had maclc>a similar ajiplicalion, 
and had been met in a similur manner. 
The visiting magistrates had eonscijiiently 
written to the noble secretary for informa¬ 
tion in the new character he had assumed 
of expounder of tlie lavy, and had received 
the answer which he had read. He could 
not concci\ c a more unconstitutiomjil mca- 
fiure than this lial)it in the,secretary of 
fitate of dispensing with the law, and of 
directing his uaurped authority to prevent 
the justices from doing what by law they 
were commanded to do. This was in di¬ 
rect contravention of the Bill of Rights, 
the two first articles of which (repeating 
one anoth er, in a manner which showed 
the anxiety or ancestors on this sub¬ 
ject) declared tl\3^ ♦jtr ]aw could not be 
dispensed witli, except" authority of 
patUaioenU With this act ^ring him in 


the face, why had not the noble secretary 
‘ boldly applied to parliament, if be had 
found the law insufficient—-if he had found 
its antiquated provisions so entirely re¬ 
pugnant with the spirit of the new system 
introduced by the suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus? Yet this noble lord, who 
j had that night so sunmiarily disposed of 
' precedent—who had, on a former occa- 
I sion, taken on himself to call en the jus- 
! lices to act, not on their own knowledge, 

' hut oil his letter—had told them, wutliout 
I thinking it worth while to allude lo the 
j act of parlianu'nt, that they were not to do 
' what by that law they were commanded to 
do.—The two first articles of the Bill of 
I Bights, and the section of the 31st Geo. 
3. *;ap* having been entered as read, 
the noble lo.d moved for “ Copies ot* all 
I ("eimnunicationsliMiuthcmagistratcsoftlie 
comity ot'lierks, tlu, j-nncipal secretary 
I of.^tate for the homo depaitment, respect¬ 
ing their i ight to vibit pri^oners, coiitined for 
criniLs ag.niiht tlic state, in the gaol of 
Reading, with llfie Answer of the secretary 
of state thereto.’^ 

Lord Siflmouth said, he had been 
cli.irgcd with having assumed an autho- 
lity, and liaving harshly exercised it- In 
the performance of the arduous duties he 
had to discharge, he had ahvays taLen the 
advice of the law officers of the Crown, 
and by theii opinions he had been guided; 
thoi'igh he lioggcd to he understood, that 
he did not wish to throw off Irom himself 
the responsibility of the line of conduct 
ho had adopted. As to the gaols of the 
kingdom, he iiad always understood they 
were liis majesty’s gaols, nnd that it was a 
part of the kings prerogative to give 
oidois ior the government of those gaols, 
which power was only icstrained by justice, 
humanity, and the law of the land. 'J’hc 
clause III the act of the 31st of the king 
could ill no wise affect the prerogative, as 
that could not have been done without 
spcci/jil enactment. 'ihe course taken 
with regaid to state prisoners was always 
different from that pursued with other 
prisoners. J’ersons in general were 
! merely committed to the custody of the 
gaoler ; in state offences tlie warrant ex¬ 
pressed it “ to close and safe custody.*^ 
The privy council or secretary of stiite by 
whichsoever they liad been committed, 
made regulations for their treatment; and 
when the prisoners were brought under 
the cognizance of the*» court of KingV 
bench by indictment, or by a bill found 
by the grand jury, that court had always 
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observed the greatest caution. Lord 
Holt had decid^^ that a wife could not 
sej her husband confined on a charge of 
treason witliout other persons being pre¬ 
sent. Lord Raymond hail decided that 
near relatives could not visit but in simi¬ 
lar circumstances. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus had enabled the secretary 
of state to commit several persons for high 
treason, ond^to him belonged the right of 
giving all directions concerning them. In 
the exercise of this right he had consulted 
the first legal authorities in this country, 
and in no tlegrce exceeded the powers 
they thought him nnitlcd to. As to the 
case referred to, it had not been the ex¬ 
clusion of the visiting magistrates which 
tiad caused the application. Some otlics 
ihagistrates had taken occasion to go to 
the prisoners, upon which the visiting ma-* 
gistr^^tes had applied to hiiti to know what 
course they were to ])ursuc. In his an¬ 
swer, lu* contended, he had neither tmns- 
grc«:s(‘d the law, nor acted harshly. iJc 
admitted the House shoultf entertain a 
constitutional jealousy; but unless there 
was a presumption that lie had acted ille¬ 
gally, and it was intended to cast an im¬ 
putation on him, lie trusted the House 
would not accede to the motion, or hold 
out to th*' country, that there was any 
foundation for the attack which had been 
made on him. 

Earl (rrrf/ was of opinion tliat a moTc 
mitigated answer could have been given 
to all the questions. \\itli respect to 
papers and books, there seemed to have 
been a very unnecessary degree of rigour 
and seventy exercised. But whether tjie 
noble loid had exceeded his powers, the 
act of pari lament was express and dcci- i 
sive. One clause was exjdicit, actually 
compelling magisliatcs to visit prisoners. 
Another was equally explicit, empower¬ 
ing them to visit. He had felt very cun- ' 
0U8 to hear the noble scci clary’s answer 
to this point. The act had appeared, to 
Iiim evident and distinct; and unless tlftj 
noble lord could cite some siihscqiient 
statutes to justily his conduct, it iiad ap¬ 
peared to him that his conduct was in di¬ 
rect contravention of a public statute 
made to protect pia\onors fioni undue 
liaishness and injustice. What answer, 
then, did the noble lord give ? l^sage^as 
appealed to. Lords, Holt and Raymond 
were eminent and distinguished *jiulgcs. 
But the decisions referred to were not in 
point. They regarded quite a different 
priuciple. The noble lord ought to have 


shown that they had prevented 
trates from visiting gaols; but even toea 
the authority was not in point, because* 
they lived prior to the 31st George Srd*' 
Since that period nothing was stated to 
have been enacted to alter the statute.' 
If any usage could be shown against itf 
the power of this express law was sacred 
and conclusive; but no usugo was in any 
shape brought forward to justify the noble 
lord’s conduct. But prerogative was ap¬ 
pealed to as being above acts of parlia¬ 
ment. Tins was a new and extraordinary 
doctrincf The manner, too, in wdiicb the 
noble lord availed himself of this argument 
deserved attention ; gaols weie the king’s 
gaols, and, therefore, state-prisoners were 
subject to the arbitrary regulations of the 
secretary of state! If this argument ap¬ 
plied to one gaol, it applied to all gaols ; 
if to one prisoner, to all prisoners. All 
gaols were the king’s gaoN, and all pri^ 
soners were the king's prisoners. How 
was it possible to make any distinction? 
The prerogative must be equally applica¬ 
ble to all. It could not be pretended tliat 
the legislature had passed a law of this 
kind, and excepted state prisoners. State 
prisoners were rather the objects of pe- 
cultar protection ; and an act would he 
found passed by the legislature wdtii an 
exception jn thinr favour. Abuse he con¬ 
ceived It proper in all cases to guard 
against. Ho did not know whetlicr there 
was abuse in this case ; but they were told 
that thci secretary of state had done what 
on the face of it appeared to be in contra¬ 
vention of an act of parliament. If the 
noble secretary did not give something 
better than the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, he wodd put it to their 
lordships whether jirerogative could be a 
valid defence tor violating an act of par¬ 
liament. Tlie question was, whether the 
picrogative gave such a right. But tlie« 
noble lord here agiyn precluded inquiry 
by mging that a presumption of blame 
would ayse if an order for the production 
of the papers yi question stood upon their 
JoLirnaU ; and he claimed a degree of con¬ 
fidence iVom their lordsliips, as necessary 
for discharging his duties with satisfaction 
to himself, and beiuTit to the country. 
He (call Grey) on the contrary, con¬ 
tended, that a coilstitutional jealousy that- 
would not sleep was not only w’liolesome 
but necessary. The inoti.ffi went merely 
to inquire into an anpcontravenlioil ■ 
of an act of par^ anient. The fair infer¬ 
ence from isuc(^"a ebarge, p^'majacief was/ 
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that their lordships could not dismiss it they vrere to look at what the law really 
without farther inquiry. If the noble sc- enacted. I.ooking at the act, on that 
cretary should be found to have acted principle, he could find none of the ex- 
conformably to his powers, he would stand centions \\ith respect to state prisoners, 
acquitted and absolved, and their lord- It gave the magistrate.^ certain powers og 
ships sentence would relieve him fioni to all persons conrined in prisons. To 
blame; but because an inquiry implied take aw a} any of the privileges of the ma- 
that the noble secretary might have acted gistrates woul I, in lii<5 view, be acting 
illegally, they could not enter into an in- again'il the law. If the nobk d could 
quiry ! This was a pioposition, he trusted, sliow him tliat any ca'^e on tlio subject had 
which their Ini dsliips would never ddmit. ever been brought fairly into discussion 
All they wanted was information. The by a judicial proceeding, and had been 
noble secretary w'as charged with a de- decided according to his opinions, he 

E arture fiom the line oi conductf prescii- might yield to Ins arguments and con¬ 
ed to him hy law; tljeir lordships could struction; hut it did not appear that any 
not, wilboui a departure from their duty, sucli case could ho adduced, 
refrain from calling upon him for his jus- The i'lianccllnr it necessary 

tification. He lelt now more anxious to preface ;m> observations 'aliicli ht 
than ever for an inquiiy, in consequence might make with th. .‘•ame piotet^t wliidii 
of the plea up hy the noble lord. »lie had imulo on a late Ji/al question in 

The Karl of Liverpt^ol said, it was lui- that House—bt me.mt, that lie must beg 
possible to read tlie Slst (leoigc the IJid, not to he concbalLd or hound by anj rc- 
and to suppose that it ever was nicaiiL to maik wbu li be miglit give as a member of 
apply to state piisoiu'is; it was merely tiial jiuise. 'fhe plain reason lor such a 
iiUcMsdeJ to regulate gaols and penitenfi- jMoti-t \vas tiii—that as tIuU House w'ns 
ary houses lu (M dinary cases. His noble the (/• j/in t n’suit oi all (juestions or law, 
iriend had acted iu exact conbirimfy to it wms im|mrtant flint the nltimatt. di rhsioii 
the unitoim piacticc which bad taken slioiild nor bo prejudiced by ao\ 'J>^Ur 
jdare since 171^1, wulli the exception, that i/'< !<.''( on an accidv ntal motuin. It was the 
under In^ supeiintendenee nmie leme'icy less luaa-ssai v that iu‘ should iiUciiurc 
had b(\Mi shown to the piI muu i than tiiey wiib any opunon, Ivcanv' tluic >ias a le- 
founeily expei lenced. They juul, their- ge.lar lemedy lor nnj aDiMc rd’tliL e\istii,g 
Ibu. an expellence (d -o M'.us in tlieir law. II tin* gaoler did wrong, iie migli- 
favour, during which lime the Hai)eas i b‘e procuuled against hy action. He did 
(yOrpus act had been seveial times siis- not mean lo say that iIk‘ lilieity of tiie 
pended. Hcforc the ;>lst of the king subject was not a fjuostion di.NeiMng tb.o 
there vvere other acts regulating the gravest discus-ion of the I lou^e; but be 
power of justices of peace with regard lo sliouKi wisli, if so iinpoitant a '‘uhjeei wa-i 
gaols, hut the provisions ot tlicie acts under agitaiion, that due notice sbould lie 
were never supposed to restrain the power j given. At piesciit he was laktn sona*- 
of flic Crovvii witli»respcct to state piison-; \vliat liv sui|ui''e, and llieietoie was not 
ers. It was irnpossiI)le, iu flic nature of! piepared with such autlinniie^ as he 
things, that the provisions of tlie act of should ba\i* collected, bad lie expected to 
^Ust could be nieai't to apjily to state pii- be called upon foi tlicm. it was, be 
soners. It never was in tlie contempla- Iml^r say, that it woidd he much better lo 
tion of those pcrsorisi who hi ought itin, <>i | intmduee a bill, to d(a].irt» liirmally the 
those by v.'horij it w^as paisetl, to deprive ’ laiy im rliis subject. One thing be could 
the secrctaiy of state of the poiytr of re- ! 'T d.*, wliicli Imre stiongly on the pivvnt 
gulating the treatment of 5 «tatc jnisoners. • (jue'‘i<*ii , and this was, that, in inu’iit of 
He contended, therefore, tliat his noble bur, e\civ gaol in the kingdom wais the 
friend w'as justified, hy the untlerstandmg king’^ g.ml, and lln lefine muba- the iMy.d 
of parliament, and by all the law autho- contioL llo(euIu ^av that, m md 
rities, in aclnig in the manner he bad done. iTill, it ^vJs new r tliouglit for a mmnent 
The Earl of Rf),\di/ti thought it his duty | that the bmg\ counsel or the ,'^cciclary of 
to look at the expres^aons in the act nself. | stafe b.id iu»t lln pmu r of giving ad\icc 
In this h q borne out by the noble sc- I as to the legulaliim ol pinoiurs: be was 
cretary of state, who, “Tiri u fiumer ocea- peifetTiy siner!iii rt gukitions and diiec- 
sion, had ihat it w.is not tlie tioiis ivcrc issued 1‘ion'i day to day. He 

meaning of the movers%n(I supportms of was ready lo admit lhat in) light of the 
an act that v/as to beloo^ at—but that subject sliould be lakni away, except on 
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the most malnrc <lclil)cration, anti alter a 
perKct (oiniLtii'ii ol its iicccs'-ity ; and 
jii the prt-seiii ea^o, if he had not been 
taken hv ''Uipri^t, he U(»uld have gone 
into liie hilh-st Cuii^deiatioii of tlic sub- 
I'ei t . he nni^t say, th.it tin* [>re- 

cji llie t'rnwji should, no more 
thjo ihe libel ty (d tin* j)L‘()])le, he tttkt'n 
,i\\ «v v,iihoul the loo'll altenlive invehtigii- 
tioM. J\n lh‘( iciibOie'., although ho ut- 
fael'L’il the Jiighi'st iinportance to llie 
Heal men t el puM)nerf5, Jie must object lo 
rlie present motion, on the gionnd dial 
(he omJ siiimht to bo loinodied .should bo 
made tin* subject ol a paiticul.n hill, and 
should not ho touciudodby a mere motion 
that House. 

Spain r eonccivi d tlio main point 
t-i h^*, uhother the m.igi-Uatcs sliould hoJ 
deprived ol‘ that powci oi »\isitiug prisons 
vJiirli l‘id iiilhorto by law hclougi d to 
tlieni. I ho learned lord would pL*ilia|)s 
jeeover lioui th.il sui|)ii‘-o wlinh Ikj at 
preMMii piolesbcd, il the (IvK’^iToii wi'K' ad- 
;unnietl lo anothei day. Jn: w ould tln'ii 
1)0 able lo give it that eon^ideiation vvliieh 
fi*' luid in.iiutaiiicu to lie iiit‘(s^liy ioi a 
light d{‘i l^lon ol so iinpoilvUit a point: 
\.!tli llii> view, ilieii lon', and hceauso lie 
thought ijio ijucstion one ortho higlicst 
moment, he slionld move to adjourn tlio 
eonsid(*i.iiu)ii ol* the (pieslion to INIonday 
next. ^ • 

r^md Holland said, that the main point 
now helm 0 the J louse was, whether the 
noldo .secretary was jiistilied m suspending 
the right hitherto possessed bv magistrates 
ol inspecting all the gaols ol the kingdom. 
Tile noble loul had ailmitted that the ju's- 
lices u'eu‘enabled, under the act, to visit 
the gaols; but lie st'emed to contend tliat 
it was a part ot tlie king’s prerogative to 
keep them out oi the gaols. He liad cal¬ 
led the gaols, the king’.s gaols, and .seemed 
to consider them cvelusivuly under the 
jurisdiction ol Jiis ministers; hut the same 
language might be held of llic army, tlie 
nav^, ilio courts of justice, and of many 
crtliei poitions ol the executivo. It was 
in common language the king’s army, the 
kings couil, tile king’s navy ; but no one 
ever coniiMidcd that on that account these 
branclu's ol public si'rvici* were exempt 
from the ordinary operation of the lif^vs. 
The reasoii.s ap|)lied by the ^secretary of 
state for exemption from tlie provu^oiis of 
this act went ecpiall^ to sweep away the 
aulhoiily of all acts of pai liament. in other 
cases, indeed, the noble lord liad been 
ready enough to allow tbe magistrates a 
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power of expounding acts of parliament, 
but the moment this power might interfere 
with the exercise of his own authority', he* 
contended that they ought not to be allow¬ 
ed to cxcrci.so It. tt was no argument to 
say that the act was an unreasonable act; 
it stood as the law of the Lind, and as such 
could not be depmlod from. Wlieii a pre¬ 
tence h.id been set up tor the suspension 
of oil I most valuable lights, it more than 
ever became tlie legislature to iiujuire into 
the exercise of these new luitliorities. He 
could nut allow that the jiraclicc pursued 
5nice* 1791 furnished any reason tor what 
had now been donel The point he wished 
to bring belore their loidships wa.s, not 
whether this business was warranted by 
pieci'diiit, or even whether iL was legal, 
1 )lU wluther, in llie vciy teeth of an act 
of parli.iuKmt, it was competent to the «:c- 
erotaiy ol stite i*) tell iIk* m igislrates lint 
tiiey u^re iii>t lo visit the gaols wilhiu 
their iin 'sJiC-tJOM. 

’riu‘aim'u.di)i’'nt was negatived. 

U’lie oiigin.ii moiiou was then put, and 
was aUo ucgativ eil. 

Iha) i 11 .• <; riiK JHttiiT of 

iM H \ ri s 1 () V isiT Si’A I IS rnisox- 

j Its ], 'I'iie lollovving Protest was entered 
on the .lournals 
Dissentient, 

1st. Jiocausc it was acknowledged in 
d‘‘l).Ue, tint 111 the correspondence moved 
lor, Ins ijKije>.ty’s secreUry of state refused 
permission lo ceitain justices of the peace 
ioi the county of lierks to visit the state 
prisoneis contiucd in the gaol of Heading, 
to ask <pic«tions of them, or to enter into 
conveisation with tliem and it is express¬ 
ly enacted m the fifth section of an act 
ofthefiUt of the present king, intituled, 

“ an act for the belter icgulatmg of coun¬ 
ty gaols and other places of eoiiHuemcnt, ^ 

‘ that certain justice^ of the jieuce ap¬ 
pointed by the geneial or (jnarter sessions 
shall (eitlicr together or singly) peisoually 
visit and ^in.spcct both the common gaolif 
and other tlie liouses of corieetion or 
other places of confinement, at least three 
limes in each (quarter ot tlic jear, and oi- 
tencr, if occasion shall re(|uirc, and shall 
examine into the state ot the buddings, 
and the bchaviour*aiul conduct of thi» res- 
jiective ofKccrs, and the treatment and con¬ 
dition of the priajners, !U<i lurthennoro 
shall at any general <'i ouaitei sessions 
make a report n wiiiMg ol the state 
and condition of the .^auie, and of all 
obu^e'5 v.'hub I i'i\ vur to then uj* *1 
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vation; and the chairman of the said 
sessions is hereby required to call upon 
Jthe said visitors for such report; it 
moreover in the same section expressly 
declared, that it shall be lawful for 
every justice of the peace for such coun¬ 
ty, riding, or division of Ins own accord, 
and without being appointed a visitor, to 
enter into and examine the same at such 
time or times, and ns often as he shall 
think fit, and if he shall disco\cr any abus¬ 
es therein, he is required to leport them 
in writing at the next general or quarter 
sessions of the peace.’* 

We could not reconcile it to our duty 
to reject all further inquiry into the viola¬ 
tion of a statute neither obsolete nor am¬ 
biguous, and \^lieii wc adverted to the 
quarter from whence such disobedience to 
the law had originated, we deemed our¬ 
selves called upon to protect one of the 
most essential rights of the people, vindi¬ 
cated at the revolution ofUiSS, and as¬ 
serted in the act of the lirst of William and 
Mary, namely, 

!• “ That the pretended power of sus¬ 
pending laws, or the execution of laws, by 
regal authority, without consent of parlia¬ 
ment, ib illegal. 

2. That the pretended pow'cr of il 
perising with the laws, ^r the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, it hath 
been assumed and exercised of late, is 
illegal.*' 

Secondly, Because the argument urged 
in debate, that the prerogative * of the 
Crown extends to the regulation of all his 
majesty's gaols, and that consequently no 
act of parliament relating to them can, 
without reciting the pi cvious consent of 
the Crown, be imperative against the man¬ 
dates of a secretary of state, appears to 
us unfounded in principle, inconclusive 
in its application, and higlily dangerous 
in its consequences. 

A prerogative, however undisputed, 
cannot, we presume, counteract the force 
of an act of parliament, sanctioned by the 
three brandies of the legislature, and con- 
se^ently consented to by the crown. 

The justices authorized hy the 31st of 
the king to visit the common gaols of their 
respective counties, do not, by comply¬ 
ing with the act, altvr any regulations 
made by his majesty; they act under Ju's 
commission; (jiey are Removable at his 
will, |md they are permitted, and in some 
cases requircd,^o errforcc the regulations 
for gaols, issuing cither" from the Crown 
in virtue of its prerogativu, or from any 
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other lawful authority. The provisions^ 
therefore, of the 31st of the king, cannot 
interfere w^iih the prerogative of the Crown 
to whatever extent tliat pierogative may 
be supposed to exist. 

If the claim of unlimited prerogative is 
to be set up in all institutions, which, in 
the language of the law, belong to the 
king, and if the 1 .w^s of the land, after 
I passing the two Houses of parliament, and 
receiving the loyal assent, have no pow'er 
to limit that pierogative, then in all things 
relating to the aimy, the navy, and the 
courts of justice, the dispensing power, 
which our aiiccbtors.struggled to extin¬ 
guish, is revived, and tliesecuiities devis¬ 
ed for our propii^y. our liberties, and 
bur lives by the wimUjo of parlUmei^t 
exist only at the mercy of il.e advisers of 
'the Crown—a system which would substi¬ 
tute arbitrary will for positive law, con- 
vcit parliament itself into a useless ap¬ 
pendage of a coijit, and our free eonsti- 
lutioii into a .1 absolute government depen¬ 
dent on the capiicc of a monarch and his 
advisers. 

'riiirdly, Because the law does not 
enact, nor does reason require any diftei- 
cncc of treatment between stale prisoners 
and other piisoncrs committed to a com- 
mou gaol; and should Ihe exigencies of 
the state require such diticrcncc to be 
nf^adc, the secretary of state has it in his 
power to boiumit in the first instance, or 
afterwards to convey such priboners to for¬ 
tresses and other placcb of confinement 
more immediately under the direction of 
the advisers of the Crown, and not, as wc 
apprehend, included in the provisions of 
the 31st of the king. 

Fourtlily, Because no practice previous 
to the passing of the act, and none subse¬ 
quent to it (if any such were pretended), 
can justify his majesty’s secretary of state 
in departingso entirely from itb spirit and 
Its letter, as to prevent the magistrates 
{[rom executing duties plainly enjoined, 
and ft nn exerting powers without any re¬ 
serve or exception conferred upon them 
by an act of parliament, clear in its con¬ 
struction and consistent in its provisions; 
and wlicn this branch of the legislature 
has so recently been called upon to concur 
in the temporary suspension of the most 
valuable laws of the land, w^e felt it more 
imperiously our bounden duty to watch 
over the statutes which arc still permitted 
to exist, and to enfofee an obedience to 
the remaining laws in those who arc en¬ 
trusted with the execution of them, and 




plrfflcly invested with powers so extraor- 
difl^ryi dud so iiftble to abuKe. 

Ros.sL^ N% 

LAl'DfKDAI 
iNJo-V I'loii r. 

Vassal TIoi j,and. 


noCSE or OOAtAJONS. 

Tue 6 (/nj/y June ii. 

The Deputy U^^htr of the hi.ick rod ap¬ 
peared at the b.ir, and eoniniande.l tlie 
attendanre i>t the Commons in the House 
of Peers, to liear the loyal Commissioji 
read, d’lic nev\ Speaker aeeordinejy went 
forth, attended by a consideraI)le mnuber 
uf members. On IjL' return, 

Th(‘ S>if(iU'r a<Idressed tlie lIo!r'’C as 
follows:* I have to acquaint the llouv?* 
chat tins House li H heeifc in tlie Hoii'^e of 


Prkaoii ok Piirvu.KGE — Police 
pFroKf.]—Mr. liennet rose to mention a 
circiiin?tunee wliieh had occi»nc<h of a 
Sunday paper havuitf printed the whole of 
the rcpoit of a coiniiintee of that Housc» 
which had sat to nupiire int(» the poh<'e of 
1 the melropolii;. He did nor mention it, 
with any di^ii c to n^ake a complaint against 
tlie editor oi’ tJL- pjjnM* m question, but 
meiely to bung vnuler tin* consideration of 
llie jJonhO the ne^]i;'miee of those whose 
duty iL was, to Keep sucli documents from 
public circulaiion ;ili rcj^nlai iy delivered 
to tiicwmeniliers [Hcor, hear*]. At the 
present moment, he behcvecl, not one 
eo[>y of that rejihit .hid been issued lor 
the use of iho luenibmh. lie knew that, 
for hiimelf, he had only an iinpeilecl oncr 

Lfsis ov Wri >1 ^rnvFji the 

Pjd.soNrus IN j lit: 'I’uwi u.1—Mi. Cur- 


Pccri> and heard the commiMsion read by 
his majesty's commissioners, and that Ins 
Jloyal Highness, acting on bcludf of his 
majesty, hud been grucioifsly plea&etl to 
signify, threugli those commissioners, that 
he .approved of tin' pcTjOn wluun tliey had 
elected as their Spi akcr. 1 liust I may 
be permitted, on this occasion, to a\ad 
myself of the oppoituinty once inor<' to 
sisburc llie Hoijse bow’ deej'ly sensible I 
am ol' the honour its mcmbeis have be- 
towed on me, by electing me to a situa¬ 
tion hO highly honourable t^^ him i*pon 
whom it may devolve. Tor tiio incalcu¬ 
lable favour they have thus bestowed upon 
me, and the confidence vmIIi which tlioy 
have Jioiioured nio, 1 fed those scntinienis 
of gratitude winch it is not m my power IJ 
expicss. 1 am conscious, but loo * 0011 - 
sciousj 1 li.Mi- ofri'n toapjieal totlieir 
iudulgeijce; and tor that indulgence 1 am 
assured, that co long as I shall endc.ivour 
to tii'* best of my abilities faithfully to dis- 
chaigc my duty, I sliall never have to 
appeal in vain. It shall be my study and 
solicitous endeavour to suppoit the regu- 
Jations and orders of this House,* and 
maintain those rights and privileges, vvhich 
I consider no less ncces'«ary for the safety 
of the people ihan for the vciy existence 
and well-being of parliament. Pci hups I 
may be peimitled, on this‘occa‘.ion, to 
suggcbt to the House that mosit of the 
Orders li.we diopped, and it will be acces¬ 
sary to iL'vive these dropped orders before 
the House proceeds to dispose of*any fresh 
business.” • 

The several dropped orders were then 
resumed. 

(VOL. XXXVT.) 


ivnf .said, he lo.-e to move i’or a paper, to 
the proiluclion oi* wliicli he apprehended 
tlicie would be no ('bjection. He had 
availed himself of the privilege wliich every 
member pO'^cs‘'ed of In mging forward a 
motion, without pievious notice, tiecause 
thciinjioi tanco ol the‘■.ubjv'cf w^assneh, inhi» 
ojiini^'n, as justified that couim*. It related 
to n hat was of the uionI immediate interest 
to the people of Ivigland, being nothing 
less than the pure di&tiibution of critinnai 
jubticc. *lt wai» the dut}' of that House at 
all times to v^atcli with jealousy the pro¬ 
ceedings of the cxcLutive government, 
and pai ticul'irly so at the picsent moment, 
when the constitution of the country was 
in abeyance, and the rights ami hberties of 
I ever} man m it at the disposal of minis¬ 
ters. Uy the law of tiea.'-on, which had 
always been icpie’sented as one of great 
wi^dunl and justic e, it was required that 
tlie list** of witncflves, who were to bosuiih- 
tnoned, should be delivered to the accused, 
ten da 3 S previously to their trial But if 
it should appear, that not more than 41 
witnesses were examined to find tile bill 
against them, what would the Hoaso think, 
when fiats of 210 witnesses were served 
upon the prfsoneis, a*, the nurnbei ol those 
who were to be airayed against them 011 
their trial ? Individunh who were indicted 
for high treason, had to contend not only 
against stiong prejudices, but against the 
power of the C»own. 'j'h.u n as ..nough to 
create jealousy in any inmd, but still more 
so in his, who femembej cd the introducr 
tion of the traitorous coru'&pondcnce bill 
in 1793, when it wn? }).oposcd to substi¬ 
tute felony for iroasor:. 't he question 

L) 


y 
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then argued, and profoundly argued, by 
one of the greatest men that ever sat in 
that House, he meant the late Mr. Fox, 
who contended that the privilege ot know¬ 
ing the vi^itne.ssps who were to be sum¬ 
moned, was of the utmost importance. 

Lord CaMnea^h here rose to suggest 
to the hon. member, the expediency of 
abstaining from entering upon the discus¬ 
sion at that moment. 

Mr. Cur^ven^ in continuation, said, he 
sliould undoubtedly be disposed to give 
way, if he did not feel it an impelativc duty 
to bring the matter forward. On 'Jie oc¬ 
casion, to which lie was alluding, he heard 
Mr. Pitt declaie, tliat*the privilege in 
question was, in fact, no privilege, because \ 
it might be abused. lie (Mr. C.) had 
called the attention of the iloiisc to that 
declaration, and it received in conse¬ 
quence, the reprobation of the House. 
Was it, then, to be endured, that they 
should now act upon a principle, wliich was 
then condemned! There never was a time 
w'hen that House was called upon to exer¬ 
cise a gi eater jealousy than at the jircscnt 
moment. With respect to treasonable 
practices, he Iiad no doubt there might be 
some individuals who were culpable, but 
as to an organised conspiracy for overturn¬ 
ing the constitution, he did not believe 
that any such existed. What must be the 
kind oftieason, he would ask, thaf required 
210 witnesses to establish it ? The calling 
so many witnesses could be for no other 
purpose but to prevent the individuals 
from knowing precisely who were to be 
brought against them. If tlic thing had j 
been done without the knowledge of the I 
Crown, it was time a remedy should be 
applied, and the prisoners have tlic full 
benefit of knowing exactly all who were 
to be examined against them, lie hoped 
no report would be made from the com¬ 
mittee about to be appointed, till tlic in¬ 
dividuals who were arraigned, were brought 
to trial, and their trial concluded. He 
then moved for copies of the lists of 
witnesses served on tlie prisoners'in the 
Tower, now under arraignment for High 
Treason.’' 

The Attorney-General [Sir Samuel 
Shepherd] began by distinctly disavow¬ 
ing any intention on the part of those con¬ 
cerned in the pro^ccuticfti, to embarrass 
the prisoners by an unnecessary increase 
of the witnesses |o be ca[Ird. It was true 
there were a great number, and the num¬ 
ber was great because the law had made 
it imperative to state the name and de« 
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scription of every witness whom, in the 
course of the trial, it might by possibility 
be found expedient to call. The necessity 
for including in the li^t all pertons wlio 
were likely to be examined, was obvious. 
It sometimes happened in llic progress of 
a cause, that paiticular circumstantes came 
out winch it was necessary to confirm by 
positive evidence, but which, at the com¬ 
mencement, it never oceurre«il to those 
concerned in it, it would be requisite to 
bring forward. Wlien, therefore, the law 
said that a list of every witness intended 
to be called should be furnished to the 
prisoners, the law also saitl (or at least 
that inference wa-^ faiily deducible), that 
novAitness slionld called whose name 
ronld not be found in Ih. aid list. Surely, 
theicforc, if due credit were gwen for in¬ 
tegrity 1)1 intention to those who had the 
conducting of tlid'present piosccutions, It 
would he picsnmotl that they put into the 
list of witnesses, not only those names 
vvhii’h they snijnosed they would have to 
call, but those, likt v\ isc, which they con¬ 
sidered tlicrr was tlie slightest possibility 
of being obliged to call. The pai ties con • 
cernod in tlic prosecution would disdain 
to augment unnccctsaiily the number of 
witnesses, for tlic purpose of perplexing 
tlie prisoners. It would Ix’ an unparduii- 
able negligence not to provide themselves 
with a host of witnesses, if he might so call 
it, providcdi they previously acquainted 
those against w’hom that Iiost w'as ai rayed, 
lie firmly believed thcie was not one wit¬ 
ness in the list, to wliom some knowledge 
I of some fact was not ascribed, and vn Inch 
lit might not be proper to elicit [Hear, 
heai^j. He should tliereforc ventuie to 
oppose the motion of the hon. member, 
because at this time tlic agitation of such 
a question could not tend to the fuither- 
ance of justice; but, on the coiitiary, was 
calculated to prejuilice its unbiassed ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. Cmwen said, that after what he had 
licarS, ho did not wish to press the matter. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Lord Castlcreagh presented a Message 
from the Prince Regent relative to cer^- 
tain seditious practices, similar to thuft 
presented this day to the Lords (sec p. 
859). It was ordered to be considcicd ou 
Thursday. 

Pnivc'i: RfifjnN'T's Mrs.sAcr. iiKschCi- 

iNc; Loud CoLciiiisrEP .j — Lord Castlc¬ 
reagh presented the following Message 
from the Prince llcgenl: 
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‘‘The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, iliiuks it 
right to infoinn the Houcc of Commons, 
that having taken into his consideration 
the eminent and dislinguislied sci vices of 
the right hon. Charles Abbot during the 
long and eventful period in which he has 
filled the situation of Speaker of that 
House, has confericd upon him the dig¬ 
nity of a baron of the iiniled kingdom by 
the title of RaronC’olehestcr, of Colchester, 
in the county c)t‘ Rssex ; and the IMncc 
Regent rccomnn'nds to the House of Com¬ 
mons to enable bin to make such pi ovision 
for Charles loid (^dchesler, and for the 
heir male of hii> liody who may nc-st suc- 
.%ceedto the title, as shall, under all tbc 
circumstances, be judged jutt and reasop- 
able. (jcoKGi: /k 

Lord Castlereagli then gave notice that 
on Thursday next he should move a vote 
of thanks to the kite Speaker, Tlie Chan¬ 
cellor of the Kychccjuer nioved, that the 
Message of the Jounce Regent ie>|)(‘cLnig a 
provision to loid (,’olelic^tLr, be taken into 
consideration on 'Ihursday next. 

Mr. JVijnn expio'-sed his asloiuMimcnt 
at the mode of pioceeding adopted by the 
advisers of the Oown on this nceie-ion. 
No hotly wouhf concur more uilliiigly in 
a vote of tlianks to lord Colcliestei tiuui 
himself, because it ap[)eare(l to him t(« he 
a just and in'ccs.saiy proceeding : but why 
did tlu‘ (hown intcii’eie to prevent the 
llou«e fioni going faillur, and fioni oiigi- 
nating any otln^r icwurd wliitli 'vas due to 
liis acknowledgi d ineiits? His scivices 
Imd been petlonned in that IloUbC,* and 
from that lloii-e, tlu iei’orc, ought then 
recompense to proceed. The only similar 
case w.is that ol ^Ir, Speaker Oii&Jovv, and 
in that case li e proceeding was initiated 
by an address ftoni the House to the 
throne. This was not a mere question 
upon a point of form; it was not a matter 
of indillerence that pei sons sitting iif tjiat 
<’hair sliould he ni'cuslomcd to look to ilie 
Crown for the icward of their exertions in 
it. ^itrietly speaking, the Crown could 
know nothing of what passed in that 
House, nor be able to ajtprcciitc the 
merits of tlie Speaker in the diseharge of 
the duties of tlie chair. Had the message 
been preceded by an addicss, cvciy ob¬ 
jection would have been precliuled; but 
the services in qinj^tion were of that nature 
which, for peculiar reasons, ought, in the 
first instance, to be fully recognized and 
appreciated by ihc House [Hear, bear!]. 
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Lord Ca^ilcicayji, hoped tlie House 
would do imnisleis the justice to believe 
that it never could he llieir wish or inten¬ 
tion to stand between the liberality of the 
House and the individual in question; but 
that right lion, person having been raised 
to the dignity oi the peerage, the purport 
of the message ought to he understood as 
ijiviting th(* 1 louse to make a provision in 
consideration of the title, and not of bis 
services as Speaker. [Cries of No no!]. 

Mr. PomonOi/ professed himself quite 
astonifjied at the explanation olleied by 
the noble lord. How he could say on bis 
legs in that llbuse, that the projiosed 
reward was not in consequence of the 
late Speaker’s sei vices, or how, being 
in wliat was vulgarly called a scrape, he 
could endeavour so to get out of it, was 
to him a most surpnsing inedent. The 
very words of the message itself declared 
that It was founded upon those services. 
The Crown had not, in fact, any consti¬ 
tutional light to lake notice of their 
Speaker’s services, and it was a flagrant 
violation of their (list priviJegi'S in minis¬ 
ters to have thus advised it. He knew 
not w'hat course it might be now niost ex- 
|^*dient to pursue, but ho Iioped the 
Hou^e would not ee.isc to maintain its 
con'^titutioiial* and established rights. 
[Hear litar']. 

Mr. //- Sujtniff stated Ins objci tions to 
the present form of pi oeeeding but saw 
no way of getting out ot the diHiculty into 
which iiimK-ters had led ilicm. He enter- 
t.lined even a farther objection : whatever 
bad been the intention of the noble lord, 
the tact was, that the message did stand 
between their late Sp^eakcr and tlic lilic- 
lality of the House. It was true that a 
blank was Icl’t willi legaid to the Mini, but 
the teiiii of the gr.inr, namely, for two 
lives, was distinctly recomniended. 

Tlie Chant lHiu nf Ihc Exchequer 
thought it could not be supposed that any 
disrespect to the House was intended by 
taking*the earliest opportunity of propos¬ 
ing tin adequate rewrard of the services 
which the House had received from the 
noble lord in his late office of Speaker of 
that House. He could not conceive that 
the prerogative of the Crown had been 
improperly exercised in carrying such a 
purpose into effect. Whenever the rank 
of the peerage had been conferred in re¬ 
compense of distinguished merit, the 
Crown had been in the custom of sending 
similar messages. It was done in the case 
of the duke of Wellington, and had always 
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been un.'lerstood to be the settled and ne- 
ccsbaxy form of enabling thru House to 
carry jiito effect the wishes of the Croivn. 

JVir \Vy}in declared, that under tlie cir- 
cumstajices of the case lie felt it Ins duty 
to oppose the piesent motion. Tiusling 
that the Ilou'ie would proceed to accom¬ 
plish the same purpose by /in address in 
the first instance, sliould the present mo¬ 
tion be negatived or vviilniiawn, be ihouglit 
«ucli a coui&e would be infinitely more 
honourable to tlii' noble lord whose merits 
were the giound of such a pmergeding. 
lie could see no analogy between this 
case and that of naval or'military services. 
Of these last the Ciovmi was llu' natural 
and proper judge, but could not be of 
services I't'iidered in that House. The 
(hown h.id aluMil^ the power of granting 
a pen«si(m loi life; and had tins power 
been exereisid on tins occasion, he knew 
IM) legal objection that could have been 
xirged ag nnst il; but all would admit that 
it must h ive hciui a vc jy ill-advised pro- 
ccediog- iSuch a maik of favour would i 
have I)i‘en a very madetjiuUe compliment 
for the occ/ision, 'J'he Houve was the 
theatu' of the sei\i/*'s pcifonned, and 
ought not to seem as if it wanted to he put 
in mind of the ohiigutions it wusurulei, 
Neitlier nuglit it to be hi Id out to future ! 
Speaki is tlinl they weie to look feksewheie j 
for their reward. He had so derided an 
objection to the couK-e pioposeii by minis- 
leis, tbiit il lb motion wire p!^e^ 5 •ed, 
he would meet it either by a diri^ct 
negative, or by moving tlie pi evious ipies- 
tion. He ciOiiated, however, in honour 
and juslice ro tlie late Speaker, that the 
House would not Ijc pie-&ed to such nn 
alternativ(‘, tinit the ministeis would see 
the necessity of wiihdravving the j)resenL 
motion, and substituting in its place an 
addresa Minilar to llie one adojited m 
fcipeakti Onslow’s tase.^ 

Mr. /. i uzyeudd contended, that no 
want of ii >pii‘i to lord UolcheslLT could 
be aigued iioin the picsent jirocdedings. 
Without piesmning to give an opinior'i on 
the precedents, he must say, that it was 
at all events a stiuggle hetw'een the Ci own 
and the llou^'C, which should best appre¬ 
ciate tlie acknowledged services of that 
distinguished (‘luir.tcLei. was impossi¬ 
ble to infer tha^ iln* (howu had nut the 
means of being julumuii /-f those services, 
when itw'as well as^teitamed that on the 
many occasions of‘ re-election, when the 
late Speaker wa'' presented for the apjiro- 
bation of the Crown, on explicit declara- 
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j lion was made of the high sense of bin 
j services. 

j Sir John Nntjpoft rr^vciid in all that had 
fallen from Ins hon. friends in reprobation 
of this novel and iinconsututionid proce¬ 
dure. He contended, tiiat the leniiinera- 
tioh so justly due to the late Speaker 
would be more honourably cmift rred by 
tlie unanimous addio'*'? ot that House, 
j than by the suggestion of any fmnislcr. 

Air. coiisidcreif, that the pre¬ 

cedent of lord Onflow ’s case stooil upon 
diffi lent circLim^t.'nce.^. At present the 
j Clown had no funds at irs disposal bcyoniil 
I a pension for life of l/dv)(>/. If, tlicreforCj, 
an address W'as piesented, this w'as all that 
eipild be dune, and the Crown must again 
riiei tlie matter to the House. In 
h,vmer case, the Crown had the pow'cr of 
gianting a pens,, a of .^,000/. a year for 
life; and was thus vciy ditlerenlly situated. 

Air. /f/yz/y: said, he had nevLi imagined 
th:it tile Ciowui could proceed in this case 
I without the ifiithority of the House; but 
j if an address wen* presented, praying that 
a suitable reward .should bo eonferrod, a 
messM^re might tlien be brought down stat- 
mg flic existing limitatimis on tlic power 
d gijiiting pensions, and the House w'ould 
then have it in its power to supply tlic 
lit ficiency, IJut tliesc were meie tecimical 
points; tlie main objection was, that the 
fiisi knowledge tliey received of a remunt- 
iiitiim to be given tor services performed 
mtliecliJur of that House, should havo 
conn* liom the Ciow’ii. He would lepcat 
his anxious uisli that the motion should be 
uithdiaun, and anotlier substituted, that 
nou'jil meet the w ishes of every member 
ill til It House. 

The ('hanccllor of ihr Exchequer* ad¬ 
mitted the eandour of the lion, gcntle- 
m m’.s inlimatum. d he great object on all 
.sidc ^, he appri’liended, mu^t be, ro do that 
which would be most gratifying to tlie 
ti'clings of tlie di'‘tinguislied pei'-on imme- 
liiately inteiested. If it was the ])lca&ure 
of the House to adjourn the consideration 
for the piesoiU [CVics of No, no!], he ap- 
pielienikd then that it might be the most 
«alisfaet()ry course to withdraw (he mention 
he had aliea'dy made, and give notice of 
Iii.s intention to move an address to the 
Crovr.o on thi.s subject on Thursday next. 
The motion was accordingly wjtlitirawn. 

IIOUSK 0F’l.0lll)i5. 

Thnndaq, June 5. 

Lord ColciieS)Tlji.J The order of 
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the day being fead for taking tlie Priiice 
Kcgenr'^ Message into considcnition. 

The KJti Liverpnt}!. said, he did not 
think It necessary to t ilc(‘ up the tune of 
the House in de-^cviinMig uj)on the wed 
kl]Ov^n luerils of the disringuisheti indivi¬ 
dual tiiluded tom the nuistige ; and thoiigli 
tho»c nieiits iniglii in sliictness be heiti-r 
ippKCUued in the other House, ihan hy 
{luir lordsli^is, yet, ihcie were opportuni- 
t es tiilunkd by which they might form n 
just estimate of the talents and ability oi 
the Speaker o( the otlier House. Jt was 
thepifjclice ol the constitution, that the 
Speaker ot the nuu‘'e of Commons should, 
on being eliosen, leceive the ii|)|)robatiori 
^ofthe Clown, and the individual of wlmni 
J'e was now speaking, had uceiveii llw« 
rippiohaiion no less than five times, he 
liaving held the olfice ot Speaker for a lon^ 
gor peimd, witii one exception, than had 
been known m the Jnstoiy of pailiament. 
lie had (ilkd the ciiair, too, in arcliiou^ 
and didiciiit times, duiuig aall Avhich, his 
-^Ofuluel had been, as it dtsei ved, Jnghly 
^jppioved of, and their lordships wertM*na- 
I)led to appreciate that conduct from the 
tianlv »in(i eioijuent manner in winch the 
.nd.vidiM! .illnded to delivered himscll'at 
Mie 1 m> oJ their House, in In’s speeches to 
I he ilii dne. It •was the practice of the 
( lown to lewaril distinguNhed naval and 
nnii!ai \ services, by conferu’ng lank ajiJ 
iemlinga nnsswge desi.mg thafa pi ovision 
tiiighl be e«ven to suppoil ll*e i ’uk so con- 
'’eiled,and he liustcd tln rewouldbenool)- 
jectioii to the rewr.rdmg ui the same'man¬ 
ner, the (listinguished (ivi! services of the 
I'ndividuwjl ufencdlo m the mes-^age. JIis 
Jordsliip (n'uliidtd l»y mo\ing an address 
to tlu* I’lnwe Ifegent, coiunrring in the 
object ot the luc.soage, which was agreed 
10 . 

IIOT^SK f)l- COMAIONS. 

Thm^dai^y Jmie 5 . , 

CiiinjoY Sweiei iis.J Lnid Milton] 
said lie !u>;d in his hand a Petilion lium { 
ceria.n n'i the most respectable inliabi- j 
tan-iJ i‘i^iieliield, in f.ivoui ofn very hum¬ 
ble, but a very numerous claps of his nui- 
jestv’i* subjects, a class, whose calamitous 
cojull'H/U had long excited the compj^sion 
of every lei ling mind. The petitioners 
prayi'd that House to take into ^ts consi" 
il( I .non the propriety of adopting some 
ii.» .n 1 foi abolishing the practice of sweep¬ 
ing, clnmnies by the means of climbing 
boyi\ Though the lot of those wictchcd 
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beings Iiad lioqucntly called forth ihe 
stiongi'at ioni'incnts of commiseration, ^et 
the petitiL-neis were afraid that nothing 
J would be eii'ectuaily done for their relief 
‘ till the juirhameiu inteifcrcd. lie enter¬ 
tained the ^vUue epuniiM; but he appro* 

, liended it was iOi» late now', to hope for 
, any iiujuiry dum.'^f the present session. 
He should, then lore, nnerely move that 
the petition be brought up, and cxpiess 
his hope, that in the ensuing sissiun the 
subject would be brought regularly before 
ilie House. 

Mr. Ti.yltelton said, that the extreme 
suffeiings of thediuss of piTSons for wdiom 
the protection of' the legislature was now 
solicited, would, he was persuaded, make 
a deej) imprcsHon when their case came 
to be fully investigated. All men of rom- 
rnoii feeling and liumanity must be anxious 
to icmove a practice, which entailed so 
much misery, and fur v\lnch no necessity 
whatever existed. As to the puicticabi- 
lity of employing machinery, ilicre couhl 
be no doubt. 

IMr. Stuart JV(r<tlctj concurred in the 
observations tliat li.ul been m.ule. 

Mw I tnuanih hoped llic matter might 
l)(‘ taken up this sos>ion. 

lyoid La.s.vllcs was of opinion, that if 
nothing inoie couhl he done this session, 
a icsolute^'n sh8ul<l ,at least bo passed, (lib- 
appioviiig of the practice. 

iMi. Unmet, said he liad repeatedly in- 
tc'iidcd to biing the rise of this wretched 
cljps Iff 1 ) 0 }s before the House, and to 
onginale a mca-ure for suppressing the 
piaclice complaint d of. He belonged to 
a society which hud lor its object the 
supeiaecling the necessity of employing 
boys in tlui way. • 

Loul Ml/ton, being encouraged in the 
idea that somethme; might be done llu'^ 
session, would prt>pose a committee, tr 
wliom tills pi'titum should be rofened.— 
'file nolde had tlrca proposed a solcrt 
committee, which was accoidingly ap- 
poiiitedt 

• 

Loan CoK rn.s'i rn.] tiOrd Castkrrn/^fi 
said. Jit' was anxious to call the atlenimn 
of the House to the motion of wluVfi he 
luul given notice, because, however im¬ 
portant the uth^r business wliuli was to 
occupy tlieir attention duiing tlic picsent 
evening miglit be, he was sine there was 
nothing which they would he more im¬ 
patient to proceed to, tlian to disc barge 
their debt of gratitude to the individual 
who had lately filled the chair with such 
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disiinguisliccl ability, lie was the more 
desirous of losing no time in doing this, 
because whatever otiicr honours might be 
conferred—whatever the liberalit\ cf pat- 
liament might grant for tlic sustainnig of 
those liunoui's, he wa> sure there wmilil bo 
nothing more gratifjing to the fedings of 
that eminent character, than the le^tinrony 
of the alfertionute [Tatilu^le ci-terta’nccl 
toward.^ him hv rliis Ihiie t', fur his gie.it 
services in flu- dian. wliidi it 

was in his nnwLi to ofl'er to the House 
could augment the feeling wliich he knew 
they already cnlcitained of the Ingh ser¬ 
vices which lord Colchester had rendered 
to parliament and to the country. It had 
not escaped their attention that he had 
for a long course of years filled the office 
of Speaker—an office attended with the 
greatest difficulty, with the greatest ho¬ 
nour to Irimsclf, and advantage to the 
country. During tlie sixteen years in 
which he had filled the chair, the country 
had been engaged almost unicmiltcdly in 
one of the most arduous struggles that a 
nation li.ul ever endured. ]3iit it was not 
merely the w^ar whicli increased the diffi- 
cultie.s of tJic office; for tlic country in 
general had taken a start which had en¬ 
tailed upon the House a greater burtlfcn 
of legislative business than had ever been 
thought of at any former'pcrl(vj. If the 
cjuantity of public business transacted by 
the House duiing the last sixteen years 
were compared with that gone through in 
the same period of time at ary former part 
of our parliamentary history, it would he 
found that it had increased tenfold. "Hie 
number of inclesuie bills which had been 
passed during tliat period, and the im¬ 
mense increase of* other business, were 
such as t<;^ rcijuiie all the diligence and 
all the ability of the most active and ex¬ 
perienced individual. Every day the I louse 
bad had occasion to oh-erve the eriiinent 
abilities of their late »S|jeaker—every day 
they had had occasion to feci the advantage 
of being guided by his eounsed, winch, he 
might say, was the ablest and the best 
that had ever emanated from that chair. 
All this was deeply engraven on the 
minds of every member of the House. 
Whatever party difference there might 
have been—into whatever warmth or even 
violence of discussion they might have 
been betrayed—still they always felt tliat 
they were conducted bj'an authority the 
most higb, combined with an independence 
and integrity the most pure. [Hear, licar !J 
It v.as Ills wish, on tins occasion, lir&t 
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to submit to the House a resolution ex¬ 
pressive of its thanks to lord Colchester. 
As to any ulterior measure, he was sure 
the House wouM do liis iiiajesly 6 govern¬ 
ment liiO justice to believe that they only 
advi.sed the Crown to do that wliidi would 
enable the House tj discliarge their duty 
in a way which would be the most satisfac¬ 
tory. After the House Jiad testified its 
thanks, by pa''.'i,ing a resolufion for that 
pin [lose, he would propose to follow it 
up by moving an address to his Hoyal 
Highness, praying that on behalf of the 
C’rown, he would be graciously pleased 
to confer some distinguished mark of 
favour on the late Speaker [Heiir, hear!]. 
The only point on which lie could an- 
tecipatc that a shadow of difference coulil 
arise in the House on this Mihject was, 
Tvhother there we-s any occabum for an 
nddiess to call tlic attention of the 
Clown to the scivices of the Speaker; but 
as there could only he a stiugglc between 
the two siilus of the Hou*-e to testify 
tlicir feelings towaids tlie distinguished 
individual in (pjcslion in the best way, he 
did not see that any difficulty could arise. 
The noble lord concluded by moving, 
“ That the thanks of this Hou^o be ex¬ 
pressed to tlie right hon. Charles Abbot, 
now baron Colchester, fot his cmifieiit and 
distinguished services during the long and 
eventful period in which he discharged the 
duties of kipcaker with a /eal and ability 
alike honourable to himself and advan¬ 
tageous to the sei vice ot tins House : that 
he be assuied that the proofs winch lie 
has uniformly given of attachment to liis 
Ivin,g and country, the exemplary firmness 
with v\hich he has maintamtd the dignity 
and privileges of tins House, the ability, 
integrity, and unremitting attention to 
parliamentary business, winch havcmaikcd 
the wliole of Ins conduct, justly entitle 
him to the approbation, respect, and gra¬ 
titude of this Housi'.’’ 

lord /r. litissd/ said, it was with great 
rcgiet lie rose to give any opposition to 
the piescnt motion, willing as he was to 
oncur in every tribute to the learning 
and ability of the late Speaker, as well as 
to every other quality, both of Ins public 
and piivate character. "Hierc was, how- 
cver^ a circumstance wliicli must be still 
fresh in the recollection of the House : ho 
alluded to the speech delivered at the bar 
of the other House on the close of the 
session in the 3 'ear 18lf3. That speech, 
it was equally well known, had induced a 
noble friend of his (lord Morpetli )9 in the 
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following session, from, he believed, the 
best of motives, to move a vote of censure 
on the late Speaker for his conduct. In 
his judgment, it would b(‘ fatally injurious 
to tiic character and credit of tlie llousc, 
if, after 117 of lU members had supported 
that vote of censure, it should, only three 
years ai’tei wards, pass a unaniinuiis vote of 
unqualified approbation on the same indi- 
udual. was no one ostensible rea¬ 

son befoie the public lor such an alteration 
of sentiment, except the circumstance of 
the same Speaker, who, on the former oc¬ 
casion had thought proper to make the 
Crown a party to thu,proceedings of that 
House having been now called by the 
iTOwn, (for be was too old lasbioncd to 
elevated) to tlic peerage. It v\as iiof 
Ins intention to troulile the House by a j 
^llvibion: and bo could asjuie them, that | 
m disturbing the unanimity of the pri'scnt I 
motion, he was actuated only by an over¬ 
ruling scMise ot duty. 

Mr. JVijun said, that having taken an 
active pait m tlie vote nl censure ag.iiriat 
the eminent person, who scruied to him, 
to have acted, on that occasion, in a man¬ 
ner not wan anted liy the usage of tlie 
House, he was anxious to exjiress hi-^ 
opmioi: on the vote* now proposed. I’he 
Hou^e wt)!!!!! leeftllcct, that to one act of 
that dc'^cnption, there was to be opposed 
tiitcen years ol‘ unw caned and able di^- 
cliaige of most iinpoitant duties*. In pas¬ 
sing the present vote, he did not fi'el 
that the House was pledged to every dis¬ 
tinct act of the late Spi'akei, all that was 
granted by agreeing to the motion, was 
the expression of its sense of the guneixil 
merits oi'that eminent chaiactcr. 

Mr. I]aul:r.s thought that tlie hon. and 
icarned gentleman hud taken a very cor¬ 
rect view of the matter; but there was 
another leasori, which, in his mind, ought 
to possess no triHing iiiHiiencc. '\lthoiigli 
a considerahle number of members had 
voted m the iniiionty against the Spcaket’jj 
conduct on the occasion alluded to, there 
was also a very large majority wlio thought 
that conduct peifectly conformable with 
the practice of former Speakers in the 
best times of the constitution ; and all the 
study and inquiry which he bad been en¬ 
abled to bestow upon the subject, still fur¬ 
ther confirmed his opinion of the correct¬ 
ness of that decision. He was extj*cmcly 
sorry that the noble lord bad disturbed 
the unanimity of tTic House. He was 
convinced that no one ever filled tlie chair 
with moie ability or impartit^lity than lord 
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Colchester, -and he should therefore 
heartily concur in the motion. 

'fhe motion was agreed to, and on the 
suggestion of Mr. Wynn, the Speaker was 
ordered to communicate the said resolu*’ 
tion to lord ('olcIieft>ter. Lord Castlereagh 
then moved, I'hat an humble address 
1)0 presented to his royal liighness the 
Prince Pegont, to bosccdi liis Royal High¬ 
ness that he will be graciously pleased, 

I ting in tlio name and on the behalf of 
his majesty, to confer some signal mark 
of tlie ro^^ai favour upon Charles lord Col¬ 
chester, late Speaker of this House, for 
his great and cminAit services performed 
to^his country dining tlie long and impor¬ 
tant jienod in which he has, w ith such dis- 
tingiiislied ability and integrity, presided 
in the chaii of this House; and to assure 
his royal liiglmess, that whatever fxpensc 
Jiis royal higiinc^s shall think propci to be 
incurred upon that account this IIou&c 
will make good tlie^arne. ' 

Mr. roiisoninj remarked, thattlio House 
w\as already in one dirficuh vi and be feared 
the w’ordingof tlie address wa** caieukileJ 
to produce another, ’] ihe objn tinn on a for- 
nurdaywa'j, that tiu ( lo.vn -Jioiild he 
thcJiTirt juopo'-er ot ihe giant; and they 
w’ore now told that lii.' C’lowii ('Uglit to de¬ 
termine the aii^nml. He tliu-.ight the 
Ilniisc (Uigtit i.ot <0 lo’nd Itself by anv pre¬ 
vious pledge or obligalion to ajiprove of 
wlialevcT pro\iMun the tho.v v ihould think 
(It. The piop^'T coiuse ol proceeding 
would be, foi the fhoo.n to send down a 
message, stating the inadeijuaey of its 
means ; and llie of the due ex¬ 

tent of lilie.^ality would then still rest with 
tlie House; hut, a^ the, addresft was now 
framed, they turreoderod all di'jcietioii on 
I lie subject. 

Ml. Jhtlhut'T ohseived, that the pro- 
poseal address wa> in the piei ise terms 
ol the one voted in the case ot Mr. Spea¬ 
ker Onslow. 

Mr. Pou^onh'f contended, that there 
could be ^10 similarity in the two cases, as 
in that of Mr. Speaker Onslow the Crown 
liad the power by law of doing what tlic 
address required. The Croivii could not 
now by law grant out of the civil list a 
larger pension than 1,200/. per annum. 

Mr. //o.ve said, ♦he Crown in tlie case 
of Mr. Onslow liad not the pow er by law, 
as the right hon. g^'nlleman misconceived. 
It could not make a grant beyond one life. 

Mr. JVyna said, that no"5Hcntion what¬ 
ever had been paid to tlie message, but 
that the House might, had they seen pro- 
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per, liave ordered it to be taken into con- 
iJeration tliat day six months. He did 
«iOt in what manner the House became 
jilcdgcd by this addicss to any sum, be¬ 
cause it was the way in which they always 
acted; in the case, for example, when 
any nioniunent was voted to the rnemoiy 
of an individual. While the House dt- 
clared it would support the expense winch 
might thus be called for, it certainly was 
never meant that that expense sliould he 
extravagant, and on tliat eioniul he did 
think there was by no nitans aiiy pledge 
given. 

Mr. Banhes should support the address 
on the ground of its being strictly sanc¬ 
tioned by precedent; lor (xainplo, in the 
case of tin* JVreeval hniiily, and of the 
duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Ticniey apprclieinh'd, that If tins 
question should come to be Instoiically dis¬ 
cussed some years hence, it would appear 
to have grown out ot the inc^isigc Irom the 
Crowm: but he w as not going to discuss that 
now. It did appear to him, tliat wdien the 
grant was niad(\ and it might he made im¬ 
mediately, the Jluii'.e w(nild be shackled as 
to the amount ot the pension to lie given ; 
and would have no power to dimuiKsIi it, 
if they tliought pioper. He had heard 
the Mini mentioned wliich^it was proposed 
to give. lie vvas fold that it**va'» |,CK)(V. 
fertile life of the noble lord, and-,(.K)0/. 
lor In's son. He had f-ince heard, how¬ 
ever, that it was l,{)0()/. tor the fat her, 
and J,()()0/. lor tlie ^on. Nrnv lid' wished 


1., ^00/. annually in Ireland? If this was 
the ease, on what principle W’crc (hey 
called by ministers to give the noble lord 

5.. 500/. a year to support the peerage, and 
I yet to allow his son only S.OOO/. to sup- 
■ poit llie very same digint) ? I'Jom llie re- 
I port made by their committee, Im found 
1 this oHice in Ireland, was one of those 
j winch they were called upon to abolish, 

«ind in* hoped in Ood it wouH be abolish¬ 
ed. Was the noble laid to bo allowed to 
hold tins 1,.)()0/. ill addition to Ins p.apos- 
eil annuity of 1*,(K)0/, ? If so, lie again 
asked on what principle ministers conla 
give him so much, and his son so little ' 
He expressed Ins anxious desiie that the 
House should be liberal to their late Spea- 
'Aer, who certainly deseived a reward 
ler his able di'chargo of his-arduous 
dnt'e'- l>nt in times like the present, he 
tliought this gVint cxce'‘St;«''. 

Tlie ( lham f'llnr oj' the L k hcqifcr said, 
it was undoubtedly tine thatlnivl Colches¬ 
ter enjo} oil y place in Irtkiiid of 
aye.ii, nomnial Vcilue, but wIikIi u.is only 
I 1 ,‘}()()/. actual inconu*. lie leemved that 
I compensation in consef]heiiCe ot Iiaving 
given up a place of a veai hu life. 

Sn ('. Mouih legieltcd that tin'umtion 
ofministcis, ronniled on the nn‘ss.‘gc hot i 
the ('row’ll, had not be?ii nolieC 1 in t!e; 
votes, wheieit ought to have liLeii ot/itcri 
tliat it was afterwards witluliM^Mi. IlaJ 
tins been''done, (he nregnknilA of th. 
n.icssago would be know n to loluie timer' 

Mi. H.jline Suniia/ sa'd. ihat^oiai Ircti. 


very inueli to know, wlicMhi'i* tins was the 
case, because it was jnojirr that (lie 
House sliould not be called to go blind¬ 
folded into the ijiu'stn)n. 

The i'ltamylloi b/ the Krdirquer had no 
olijcHtion to slate, that the intention of 
the Cl own w'as to make jirovision foi lord 
Colchester to the amount of 1,000/. a year, 
With a ie\eision of »,000/. to the next lu ir 
male of tlie title. In Ihc case of Mr. .Sfiea- 
ker Ondow, ‘>,000/. a year had bec*n gian- 
teJ foi two lives. 'I'his was fi(ty-seven 
years ngo, and, therefore, 'ho appiehcnd- 
ed the Hon-e w'ould not go too ftir in lilie- 
rality bv acceding to the sums propo‘^ed 
in tliepiesent instance. They were by no 
means pledged, however, to this extent, 
us the giant must oi course come under 
their revision. 

Mr. Tierney said, (hat as the House 
were now called, it ' iiouldseem, to make 
good the clair'dl the peeiagc to support, 
Jie '.!<oa!d .vish to know w'liethcr lord Col- 
cliL' .ci lud aot a Mtuulion uiuountiug to 


eouMdeiing the intended prupu.^ilion toe 
liheial, he thought iL extriMiiidy pU'JiinO' 
j nioiis. The Mtnation of Mi. .^pcvikei Oii- 
I slow was vei V diflei eiit. He was entitleil 
' to cl veiy large foitiine, and would theic- 
I fore have been able to man lain tlie dig¬ 
nity of his peeiage if be had lived to al- 
1 him this foituni', wind he did not, nor 
Jiis sun after him. The lohts of'Insoflicu 
being jnquned into, they weie avscertainerl 
tOibc‘ .‘J,fH)()/. a year, and this was granted 
j to him. He eould not see on wliat pos- 
s ble giounds It could bo maintained that 
the anmunt now proposed was cither ex¬ 
cessive or ample; and as this que»tiun 
would be debated on the intioduction of 
the bill, he thought it is duty to throw 
out^views rather different from those of 
the right hon. gentleman. The 8|)eaker 
of the floiise of Commons in Ireland, who 
Inid tilled that situation ten years, bad a 
grant of .5,000/. a yiar, and surely wc 
should treat our late 8peakct with at leitst 
equal liberality4 
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The motion was agreed to nem, con. was an end of English liberty. If the 

Habeas (’orpus act were to be suspended 
pRts'CF Rfgent'sMessage Rri.ATfNc; for any longer time, it might hereafter bo 
TO Seditious Mfetinos —A Stgimct made a dead Ic'tter, wlieiiever the minis* 
CoAMfiTTi'.K AFPOINTKD.] Lord Castlc- ters thought pioper, and the constitution 
rcagli piesented the papers referred to in of tlie country was gone for ever* The 
the Pfinee Regent’s Message, whicli were House would remember, that, in the lost 
hrouglit up, sealed in a green bag.—"fhe session, he had declared his appreliension 
Prince Regent’s iMessago relating to scdi- of the conscfjucnees of keeping up a large 
tioiis ineetiTigs hoiiig tlien read, standing army; and they would now de- 

Lord (jisilncugh said, that, in propos- termine whether suhseipient proceedings 
3 .ig an answer to the royal Message, he did not justify the observations he then 
tiid not mean to pledge the llou^e as to made. .One of the first measures was the 
the nature of the* piocccdings to be after- passing of the Alien act, which was a di¬ 
wards adopted ; or-^whotlicr, ui ]>( nt of rcet iiUi oductioif of Icllrcs de cachet, 
fact, any ulteiior nieasmes shoulil he pur- On that occasion he took the liberty of 
, filled. He should coniine IuiiislU simply warning gentJemen, that if they sulfcred 
^0 a motion of thanks to tlie Piin(‘e Regent, Ictlres de cathvt to be introduced, no 
and to assure his Royal I lighiiess that the matter against whom they were to opc- 
Him'r>e would take the UjijKus into their rale, w hetlier aliens or natives, other mea- 
ininudiate and serious consideration, in sines would sjiccdily follow, entirely dc- 
tlie ]uescnt stage ol tln& business it would structive of all Brilisli freedom. The 
he impo'sihle for him to make any open- C’rown, liovvevcr, had been suifered Co re- 
ing as in the aetinl state of* the eountry; tain a large standing army, a large staff, 
iuiil, indeed, lie felt jioi-'Uaded tliat it and large establislimcnt'i; and if, in addi- 
woiild be niobt areejituble to the nouse tioii to this, we suspended the Habeas 
that he s.hould not now attempt to enter ('orpus act, we put the whole liberties of 
into any detads. Alter present mo- the eountry into tin'hands of tlie Crown; 
I'on sh.nuld be disposed of, he mti'iule'd to wy made the Ciown a despot; and the 
fcubmil, that the papeis ^iK'nld he rolerred pco[)Ie of Lngland were as complete slaves 
to a ‘'LiC'Ct conmbttec, to lie mimeilMtelv I a.s the pei)[de any other eoimlry. He 
nemin U{'d, aiid tohecohiinLil to ile'^ame j pi olestcd^ag imst the whole of lliese pro- 
por^i'is as* w'ere memheis of the last (*(4m- ' eeediiigs, He w'ould not consent to any 
e\ci'[)t the laU* attoinV\-gem i al, I’.irlher suspension of tins great bulwark of 
wlioliul ceased to be a meml)cr ot tint our liberties; and be warned the House, 


IL»u5e. 'I’hosc pel sons must be much 
moie competent than any other member^ 
to follow up the coinmmueation irom the 
('iOi\n, but as it w'ris de-iialile (liat*the 
coniniitlee >honld consist of the sanicnuin- 
bor (»r mctnhcis, be slionid piopose that 
the nan<‘ of tlu' present stdicitor-gtnm.il 
(sir ILibi'rt (iiHoiiI) shoidd he substituted 
for that of the kilo attoi ney-gcneral. The 
noble loid then concluded witli moving 
the addiess to flic effect before stilted. 

Lord Folkestone said, that as the nAbJe 
lord had opened the com sc of proceedings 
to which he meant to lesoit, the House 
ought seriously to pause before they took 
another step, which must lead to the sub- 
ver.sion of all the libcrLies of the countiy. 
For his [lart, he oonicsscd that he concur¬ 
red entirely in the abhorrence widely Iiad 
been expressed in a petition presented i 
from Reading with respect to the ^ica'^ures j 
of his majesty’s ministers. jIc wished he 
could say, that this was the first step they 
had taken towards despotic power; but if 
the House did not stop them notv, there 
(VOL. XXXVL) 


thatil\bcy gave their assent to the pro¬ 
positions of the noble lord, the probability 
wa's, tlu’v would never see the Habeas 
C’orpus act iinsuspended. What! should 
this coLinti^, this Kngland, so loved, so 
honoured by our ancestors; should this 
land, which gave ftecdoni to every slave 
tliat set his loot upon it, be governed by 
the aihitiary will of any set of ministers f 
What had become 01 th.it patiiotic spirit 
which laiscil this country to its former 
greatness? He would not surrender to 
mimslei^ the power of suspending the 
law s of Engiftnd; he would not consent 
to any eommitice, be tiiey chosen how 
they might. Let tlie proper persons exa- 
' mine the papers, and let them report the 
evidence to the House; but then Jet the 
House jud^ foirly and impartially for 
tliemfi.elvc\>. The committee ought not 
to be composed of tliosc jiefsons who ex¬ 
amined the former 'papeis, as they must 
Iiavc a bias on tluir nifddt>^\ they should 
bediiferent persons, who woultLcnter into 
tlie examination without prej'iuice’i«^ar- 
(.: M) 
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liality. If discontents existed', they arose 
out of the j^reat di^trcs«jes nf the countrv, 
which tlic noble loid had fbimerly a-'Ciib- 
ed to a sudden tran''ition from a Mate of 
war to a state of peace, but which, lie niU''t 
be now coin meed, weie not iiKuely lem- 
porary. Ministers miulit uish to iemt‘dy 
these evils, but it could not bo alfecled by 
the suspension of tlie Habeas C’oipns act. 
The whole lloUM', in a committee, oiiirht 
to consider what were thi! pioper leinedies 
to be applied , and they slionkl not con¬ 
sent to icsi^ii the lihcities of the people, 
mere]} because rninisieis came dm\n, and 
Stated, that liaitoroiis practices wcie still 
continmal. 

^^l^ c-c|)ic^--ed his conemum’o 

in the opinions ()1 llie noble loi d. ck lay 
of a few da\s until the apprOiiehn-; (ii ib, 
\\ ereovci, w ouhl, w ithont the appi i ln tp ion 
of any imjiiopei di'ilosnu's, rn ;ble the 
whole House to tal.e tin' pap. is into 
ronsidcralion, instead ol uki.ni;, fh. a 
to the con-iileiaijon ol a Sen ct ('omiialti l . 

'fhe inntiaii ua.^ t(». Inncl Ca^- i 

tlerca^^h tiu n movial, “ thit the papoi ' 
winch were tlii'i day piesei.te\l to the i 
H()iise by h.'rd \i>c’oimt (\i-tli'r(\.iji, by | 
command ol I»is lo^al bi:;bness the rinj.ce 
i{c',o'at, bi‘ lefencd to a coavuittee ’* 
T^oid lolLettone mo\cd, by wa\ ol'anienfl- 
incnt, “ to examine and aiiani.^e the same, 
and to report the substance tlieieof to tlie 
llonsc, omitting only such name"' ol pci- 
sons as in the juilgnunt of the connin'ti c 
it may be dangerous to the iiersous ihcm- 
sclvcs to disclose.’’ dim ameiiduuut was 
negatived, and tlu' rn.uu (jiu'Mioii agieci) 
to. ft w’as then Ol del ( vl. lliit a cnmuiit- 
tee of seciccv, coii'-i^lmir'd' iiiemhei .. 
be a[)pointed ; allii* wliuh loid f 'a.lle- 
U'ligli mov’ed, “ 'fli.it Midi members as 
wue e.l the committee of''t'ciecv .nppmut- 
ed oil the “itli diy of lebiuan ia.l, anil 
who are novv menu) ns ol this House, be 
tnembus oflhe j-.ud coiiiiiuMi i'." 

Sii.,/. ulijt'c! I to tins pro¬ 

posal on tliK e ,ei oumis : hist, it wiis going 
out (/I tl'c way, to ni'ult e\eiy other 
TTiomliiT (d ihe ilouM as not being woi- 
tliy ot 'U' Ii a tnisl . besi (ls, llie Hmisc 
elected tlie l.i4 com.nut' e b^ lialiot, uiuier 
tlic eueuriM. l it. tl. e t!.. n e listed ; but 
cu cueistiihc.. Vvi L”. )'A 'Ourely dilierent; 
tlien we \M'ie I’t ih'’ eu ii.uencemeiil of a 
session, and lu. .' at tlu* (lo'O oi one : tin ii 
iIk‘ [lowers rcipuu.l, Cit to be c\erei>ed 
till a new se ^ pdh ■; b till a new [lar- 
iiamciu.^ econdly, the members of the 
last ^ ..lunuttee must jieeessiuily be moic 
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or less partial and jirejudiced. It was al¬ 
most unavoidable with tlic Oldinary frail¬ 
ties of human natuie, not to fid some bias 
towards the .sufijiort of an opiniim once 
advanceil; and inan}^ considered, that 
tlu'ii wliole icputation depended on 
maintaining a sort of olistinatc consis- 
I icpcy. 'J'hndlv, he had an (ilijcction to 
I tile ap[»()intinent of any ol the minKsters of 
I the (’lown on this committee, hi'cause 
I tli(‘v had alipady pronounced a decided 
I ojiiiiion on llie snhjeel , and tlie nolilo 
! inid liimsi U had said, that a sj»irit of sc« 

I dition ('Msled m llie country ; and that 
' the peojile were to be,tiud on this charge 
! b}' a commiittH*. He (sir .1. N ), on the 
I pint oi tlie (‘Oiintiy, ch.illengeil that jiny, 

; lie diall nged i^ on the jvirt of the couii' 

' t/y in the same lua.. y’r O', lie v/ould on 
the Ill'll i.l a eigp'iial , i.. ' h..llc’iged tliat 
I jury, iutau.'': tuc couuliv C(/ ild not have 
I .1 fs.: U> il by a |.u\ t!* iL h.*d .I'ready dc- 
I cidcd e.l tlie po’.’f ..t i'-Mie. At any rate, 
i on the c'vciit la a laitlici ‘'ii jKUmou ol tlu 
Haljc. s ('“I pus a<'t, be now aniiiwuiced 
Ins inier.r m t<i tale the ^eime of the 
House on .i claiue wliic !i should lunit the 
(hu.'Uion ol tuili a ine.iaue to the exist¬ 
ence ot the pii I nt j)aili *mcnf. If it w'crc 
contnmed he3ond llnil pciiod, tlie pcojile 
; w'ould not be iii a state to exLrcn.e their 
|dc(live I'leiicl.isc; anil be liojieil, at all 
I i-v Mts, tli ■! It was not intended to jiro- 
' tc'd to a gci eial ekxiion while a suoid 
I V is su'pi'uded ovcT the [u-ople by a hear, 

I \diicli might any iiKiment he cut at the 
option ol loiiii'teis. He should [iroptw*, 
i as ail amciulment, 'I liai tlic coniuniLee do 
1 c*)i si> 3 t of the following iiieiiibei*b: ?\Ii, 

('houdlor nf the IX'-hi .pier, loid (k 
(’aveiubsli, sir (h ?»foidaiiat, All. V.. I’uk, 

‘ u- S Komilly, Mr. Itioi ney-gencral, .Mr. 
Solicitor (ieiieral, sir danifs Siiaw, Mi. 
i)i\eupoit, Air. (ketiilnll llussell, Mi. 

I doliu I’.itie, Ml. Jaii'fAbereioinby, sir 
I .loliu Sebright, hud Al»hn»p, Air. Stuait 
I \y(,rt!ev, Air. William,^ A\'\nn, Air. Siiaw 
Lefevie, Mr. (Jouiltuiav, Air. Lyttelton, 
Air. Willmifoiie, and Ali. Addington.” 

Air. Balhiust considcretl the course 
[)iM])Osed as unusual. As to the objection 
of disrespect to the rc'^t of the IbuL^e, it 
was to be lemoinliercd, that the same iu- 
fpiiijj^ was to be made b}' this coimn.ttee 
a.s by till' former, and lliatth-o foinier was 
chosen jiy ballot; but the light hon, ba- 
lonet, instead of acipaiebcing in those 
niuued by the Hou.se itsv^Jf for making the 
very same in([uiiy, laid said, “ flejecfc 
tliem, and take named by myself.” 
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Bui it Avas iinpoijMblo that a coinniiitoc of [ cliscrct t or rcHpcting part of the people i 
now in(Miil)oi‘> could conic to **0 sou nil a If he were tli ash out o( doors whether the 
juilgniciit as tl»e old conninticc, who coniinittec iiad hcin satj>lacti)rilv aj>point- 
would examine with tlie advantage of ed, tlie answer wrjuld be, No! they Averc 
liaviog hail all the papeis and i vitlcnee imt appoinleil by the House, they were 
before lliein on tlie lonih r oeiasinn. As ' meicly noininatid by ininjstei*<. Let a 
to then being prejudiced and pntial, if lomniittec he lanlv ajijiointMl by tlie 
they liad forniid a wiong opinion on tlie ' House. He thou'^hi tin leasoiis aiiegod 
foinici coimnittee, they had nou an op- ! by his nght Iiini. fiiend apponitmg 

poitunity tii eoiicet it, hut if all tlnir ' the s.une eoinmittee had gieat weight in 
opinions Iiad hi'in l>oiin‘ iiiil hy faets, the j them . lor it was inipo>.sible to coneeivo 


advantagi's tliey would diiive iioin having 
a thoioiigli knowledge ol all the pievioi-s 
tiansaeliuii', would mm h moie than comi- 
tcihal.uiee any e\il that might be antici¬ 
pated lioin the inhVnnly ol human teil- 
ing'-. The eonniuLtee w'ere not called on 
•to come to anyeeitviin conclunon ; ai^l 
the point lieloie them was, not whither 
tile !il)i ’ties ol tile v ountiy ought to ijc su'»- 
pcrulcd, hnt whether any^teps .it all ought 
loheadopled m i im'^eipience of l.hi' state of 
the eounliy. to ehallengieg the juiy on ^ 
which the light hon. baionet seemed to ' 
dwell so tnumpu.nitly, and iejecting the 
ju'eseiiee ol nmiNtei'^ l)eem>e their mnids 
v'eie made up, the ught hoii. baronet bad 
himself i uiitiadietcd In- own aigument, 
hy nomniatmg Jiiejsi !( two ol the miiU''- 
ters. He inigld md.". dsav, tliat they 
were m^' on ilie Jasi committee, but, ac¬ 
cording to him, tIuMi mind-v were made 
lip, and that was the |nimij;al giound of 
]'is ditilleiige. lint, adimttip^ ih.'t 
light lion, haionet were to chjllenge ih' 
pirois, asp nil,il, linvv M is the alL gvition 
fo he suppoi Li d f Hi'. m,ije-t\’s mjm4 
Jiad s< eu the w hole ol the n.ipiis, thc'C 
jia[)ers the lonmulti • irOuul <i! n ^ir; 
and why weie nnm^lei s lume p.'ilMMie- 
can-c tilly h ul rifieiii\ ^een tijal whnli 
all the (’oimmttie nie.st n.‘e heloie it t inu‘ 
to a deci'inn ^ 

air. ///oer/seid, ihii ihegi'atol j''rt ol 
appointing a (.nmnil(ee w.e, to o'oaiio an 
nnparlial diJius'-ion of the (\ideiie on 
winch the g'^it jiee-t o( the •• nsj . ndon 
id onr Jib.^iUis wa-> n u to ii f. 'I’be 
right hon. nth man li vho.v n a ileei f 
ot li niir'j)!i, III i,ail a’ ihc‘ i ight hon. hai mu t 
had nmud oih'ol the minulci'* Im tin- 
coiimiitlL e (he \\ uh' d, hi* li'nl not done ‘'o), 
I)Ut this alu/rdi d no gioiuul loCii li ’^Oy or 
inennsidei ate anpmntmonl. Mnintei'* 
luad prileiied a son of bdl of mdicljtieiit 
against the people of Imglaml and the}" 
were to lie lucd on i harges olVedition 
and rebellion; biH b\ wbat jmy ? He 
would ask whetlicr the report of the luSt 
v:oaiiuittce had given satiofactiun to the 


I that men who Iiaii belme made up their 
minus shmild not lontmue in some degree 
I utihkdgto llie opinions they had toimcd 
} at fl^^r. A committee was wanted that 
should come to tfie business w itimut the 
mlliunci* of any j>ioconceived opinion; 
but h nl not imnisttrs made up their 
' nnmU hefoiehand ? If liis majesty’s mi- 
I ni'^tcM, if the lepicsentatives m parlia- 
' ment, wished to cany the jieople with 
I them, they would iamliou>lv abstain fioin 
iiitiodiKmg into the commitlec any j)er* 
sons whosi* names weie not such as would 
cany eoiuicnnn to all honouiable, dib- 
eii’ct, and conscientious individuals, 

H”. HutLanf agiecil wiih his hon, fnend, 
tl'.at tile [leoplo weie hrought to a bort of 
tiijl, and that it was highi}' iiec'essaiy the 
jmioiN .diould be idtngethei iinp.ii lial. He 
took till* eaihcst oppoitmufy oi' eiitenng 
Ins juote^t ag.tfn'‘t llie mi amines in con- 
templatiofl. On ibnuer occasions’, he had 
Icit lumsell con'-tiaincd, painlul'y con- 
stiallied, to coiKiu in miMsuu’" wlmjisus- 
p( mil lithe liluitv of the subiect. The 
icumstam.es ol lhn>e iimo seemed, in 
-(‘m'‘mea-'Uie, to I'inIiI’n ‘uit-b (oui^cof 
pi Ol eedieg ; but i ii eum>lao( es at pie.-cnt 
wi len) nhviiiU'-lv dhleunt, that he • lioukl 
mOdii'im the Hoii>t‘^ hi ilwclling upon 
lli-'m. W'v weie then engaged m a war, 
not liir pnde, not lor |no*pi*iiiv, hut for 
e\is!e’iii‘: il w n then known, that ifdis- 
eoiituit'* ^.^l'■ted 111 the cinmliy, the} eould 
belmoLiilid liom w^ithoiit h} a poweilul 
i 'i. mv, ami eimy eneour.igi ment and as'^ 
‘‘•naiue li' id out to the disalfeeted : those 
li: c''nti^it>, loo, wtio lannlied and ex¬ 
it ndul 111 luiy (lireL-lioii lliiough the 
(•(.siiitn. \t pnsifit, not one ol lliese 
eloimiN ol wdaim existed : no fmre was in 
Mims au-mut the government, eilhei witlmi 
or Without the eoueh}'; and the disalfcct- 
ed weie wii!iouU credit, without eneou- 
ragoment. \\ e w'eie at peace with all the 
woild, and the foreign s[)irit ol leinlution 
and disnigani/ation r 'd not oni\ fallen into 
disicpute, i)ut liad been'i-'i^ccecdcd by a 
reaction of the very oppu.sik*.tendency. 
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Tlic mcahiiri's at piescnt in contcmplatioti conncclrtl, he was suit an improper deci- 
wore also the njore j^rievous, jb lh< y btTin- sion had taken place in tl)C Lord’s coin¬ 
ed net K) he temporary, but meant tor a inittec, and he did not know that any evi- 
coiiimuince, and as an overture to the dence but that on wInch their repoit was 
total eMinetion of our liberties, li* minis- founded liad been submitted to the eom- 
ters succeeded m llieir present intentions, niittee of tlie lloubC of Commons, 'fho 
he could not conceive a case in which Steward ol Noiwicli, a very rcbpectahle 
they might not for the future demand a magistrate, who usually takes the ehair at 
suspension of the Habt as C’orpiis. Any the sessions in the absence of the recoider, 
nickeil muiisKr, ui-liing to be ahsiJnte, had reciuested Imii to state to^llu* House. 
\*onId oni\ li ive to ii.'.iicate adistuibanee, that the grand jury hud been charged to 
by any 01 tin- nw.tlKuU for raising the impiiie d thuie weie, or had been, any 
passions of lliu ; noi i iljsM t, of society, sedilious or bla^pbenioussocieties. A vciy 
and there uonld iIilh evist the same earelul nujiiii y was in ( on*^eqnence set on 
ground loi su piihliiig o;n hlurries as at loot, aiul the result ol il he begged toieidv 
j)resont Ni iilu r ucie toe mcasines pn^ lli'llun ic ad the piesi ntment mad(‘i)y the 
posed at all ..pplicable to whit had hap ' grand jury, in winch fln-y dcclaic it tf) hi; 
pened . Iu‘ nii-j-ht admit tliat ceriain llv’ir <»piniun, that no siich societies existed 
districts w eie in a stU.* ot dnstintianei', in lliat eii\ vii diis piesentuient being 
and that might aliord aieasen lui enacting n»adc, the siew.iid d.'ihogtd tlu‘ gi md 
a law as to tliove paitieuKn di^tiicts, but ' jmv, (hel.iiing tl*. u m Ins »*pnjion iiu (ity 
war- it any giound loi d*. guvic.g the ^.l ‘»k «'f Noiwieii ni\i«t now slaml .uaja ' d ot 

country ot its ugliis .u.d lih'itiL > ? We , llmt w itli w hu*li it hao b. mi t hn c* o. i hay 
were tdiniliaii/mgoin t aa gieat di ai Loo ; was s.nd n't^mre y m ,in ol!u i n '‘Uy, 
much to till-: wold su-pin^ujo. Did v\o hi'tw.isMiepiivele«)pmi«nii>tllMtie-))v'(t- 
sulficientlv coi'-uk i, that w hen tJie HahL.n ^ a))le niagiai ite, who inui aurhmi/' 1 him 
Cm'pos a« r ta-pi nded (heie was no ! to state the I ict as (oiMbly ns lu t eulil to 
difuieme helwcen this goveinnunt and. • the lloiK-t*. \11 that had eiiimid 
tliat ol the mo-'t dt potiC "aicicign ? 'I In' | the iej>or^^ uine m.nle, he ( miti nd. d w <nit 
power winch a inmntei had ol committing ' lolalsilv the picdictmus wliiili hid lieen 
to prison on .ait li oica>ions was (j'lile as | ha/.a ded Imm eer lam qua’tei i* wnliPil 
great and as iliiogi i ous as'the A/Z/is lA j tin* lat Is ulmdi liad .since iiati’'piMd m 
huig .mil so |i) llv iep!oj)aled. | Noiwieli, lo be i'ompai\d with ti. mloi- 
^V e wme coogiatulaled on the gloiims in i- o gu^n iho cuinmittee. Suice thi! 

issue ot the war, as it w i*. leinud -mi oui pe i lo winch In hid ntiirnd thin* had 

triun'jihs and oui at ijuisnions: hill i.uwliiit hi i i. a ilm'nui. In <i-d inu nu.ni to ‘ ly 
had w e coiupiercd, if we weie.dUi dl to a had sj) j c, ij.ot p(>t Inin in md. sU il o i 
lose out iiglits and hbmlKs, and .ill oui tin. op ■ .s opi , llnu’ h nl m itrimls' hei u 
impoilaiicc ;e a lution What had we ' so oi -1 jni and tu-oiih, w lueh e\ei \ u'pv't t- 
gained, or m what wa- this goveiiimrut i .d>!i p.,'-on in A')iloll» must h i\e betn 

diftcrenr liom tln.t ,ot Ihioimpaiti, il our gi i-vi i( to s(/■, hmtluri h al hi i on itlnng 

])ersonal fieedom was takui .iw iv i' Vv .i* I luif couM im lul » o to indie ite dna!-! i'mu 
lie .lU^ longer adii.s^iug a lue p oji!''^ , m tlu-( o.m.nm -f . -e oi ih; woid. h !'• 
And il a new jiai li.imi nt should i)c* i h cU d j tunivde. w'u'li h.nl o( i ui n d wei» of i 
(winch he tiuoid would newm In* the . clin.ict i diuctlv nppi^'ile. 'I'lic n'ljmiy 
case) dmi.ig a snsju iivion m‘all oui lice- | now ( alliul t'U might, .it all (^ints, to he 

dom, w ( u!d it he a pai liinui Pit('mild the ' enlled to (Olii i h mds ; il this wm*- 

people he '.lid lO cXciCia- tlitir e! ctive ' dune, he ^h</uh'l j.illiei hope ttiil ,i d'h.r- 

franchise, 4 \ ..LU m\ p-ait^ wliosi* ?midnct ' cut com hi loo would lie eou'. lo bv g.n- 

or Opimoo’i mmht lx- deum d ohuoMiius ^ llcin* n who had no toiinei opinions lo 

was liah! * to he impiisoued cluimg the i niriiioain, t'han tiom those who Imd alicady 

pleasure of miuisteis i'’ In',ui'ieudeung this ! givni Mich i ])Icdge tis he thought h.id 
they surreiuleiv d e\(M \ tlcag—llieui'-elves, | In eii give-i‘liy the inemheii ot ilie late 
the Mou.se ol* Coma.mi-, t!i! countiy, } eommitlee. He would iherelore rather 
Mr. /K. Sttiflh tln;n'Jh^a vM ong dtci.sion j .sec iK nupilry confiru d lo some ol Iiislion. 
had been come to hv the late committee | filends h. hind lum, than to tin t'olleague.s 

on the information hnd^helore ir, i<nd was j ol’ the ■anblc lord opposile. In licland, 

therefore unwilling, o'^end any nmv jia- when a p irt ol the eoanliy was dccLntd 
pel8 before tj^^'same lubuual, \Viib to be m a di.slurbcd state, llie whole king*- 
‘jCCt to,, iho place uuli which he was Join vvaonot put out ot the law, llctlitre- 
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fore conton^kd, bccau-^e symptoms of dis- 
nHoctirfm bud been inanifeitcd in some 
Darts of tins country, it diil not follow tliat 
the whole ( it should be deprived of the 
buncht ot the Habeas Corpus art. 

IMr. i*r(flhvi()c thought the last com- 
^.nittee should have contained more county 
i'le abers. 11 c had given Ins loto m favour 
rf the result of their lepoit, chiefly be- 
ansc ol tlncii' unaninntv, and that was a 
(lUMunstance that in any new ciimmittce 
’voiild much infnei.ce Ins vote, 'file le- 
e.ewal of the suspension would be ii more 
important measure than the first suspen- 
um, lie did not approve ot any i idivi- 
onal nuMJiber nonnnaiing a li:>t of menibeiL^, 
with the seinhlanco only ot a free ( lection. 

]\!r. Lin.fh supported the amendmeiA, 
*\\u\ pU’s^ed the nobI(‘ lord to agiee to a 
new co'nnnlti r oi nnhias^cd and intel (aft 
meniheis, and to lav all tftc papeis before 
tlu in. On ti liner oeea^ion^, the ininislcr 
Ji.ul pn)po^c d t!ie lencwa! on In^ own te*'- 
poinahilit^'. 'i hat was a irvi'ily mode.— 
tint when it v a^ attempted to mix in a 
connnnti e, V, iiij iiinnstcri midthen fi lends, 
some ol ^hl»^^‘w ho wen u- nei ally eoiitiary 
!v> them in jjol'ties, tiieh a < onmnltoc ought 
to he l<'Mn(Ml ’Hum a huger ha-i'-, or it 
could imt r»'d to he s.itidactory to 

til', *'1110 pimeiding of the 

noble lord (ouhl imi tulher even his own 
MOW'. ii Ills pi ojm•^ed eoninnttee made a i 
.umil.n (pelt with the list,«tln‘ pcopli' ' 
wijuld '■a\. ihat ihov weie [>'. jiuh.^ed and ■ 
pUdgt'il. jl that cmnaiittee, so eon- 

lituud, ]n.>iut*il a diheieiU uj)vut, 
ihen the |vO;.h tl'.at thee had 

boon a!ai .Ill'll by the punlie n pi oh.ijien 
whn h tlu It lerni. r eomlm.t iiad ilo ived. 

Sir /I. /inuocfyji'^ oontendetl, th it it 
iV'juld be nu>:i‘ ^.eisihetoiv to tl5el!')'’^e 
end the eonii(r\ ih'S !*J tuv'n > ^lu-ul.! 
eor.eiir in ilu' le ec-' Uv of the ( onliPiLnu.e 
ot this miM'.in', th.in to have ineielv tlie 
ti port ot 'l\ iiu mheis selected by die no’oh* 
luid and In'* eoile igne* 
land M./fi 7 s,iu], the* motion of 1i:s 
«i »,liL lion, fnei.d dul imt appear to him to 
.'uegest the nio^t coiuenient mode ot ap¬ 
pointing a ennvnitK’e. 1* it 'diould lu' t!'e 
pleasure ot the House to rou\(' th*' old 
coinniiltec, lieslioulil ceit.;'n]\ ho cor.'taut 
m Ins attendanCi'. It could i ol he (lenied 
that the old conunrftee would iTos^ess 
gicaltr ittcilities for eonducijiig the in- 
ijuiry, .ind uiniM hioic le.uhU take up t!ie 
.serpud ol that uhi^h they iiad begun, than 
It could be taken up by any olhc»r body of 
meiH Hut at the same lime it nmst be 


admitted, ll^e old committee wmuld not 
produce that eilett on the public mind 
winch was desiiable. d im advantages and 
dibculvaiilagLS of ilje two plaiii, ought to 
be balanced. He could wi'^ji to mix np 
some new names with .some of the old 
committee. He \\a> unwilling to exclude 
ministers. He llioughl they ought to be 
in the coimnitice, as well as some of his 
lion, tiiends who were dirtctly opposed to 
them. Tiui otlier memheis ol tlio com- 
niit’oc lie could wish to be new', and select¬ 
ed hofn ddfoient sides ol the Hou^***. He 
wl^lK d tile committee to have the power 
of sending lor pcif^nis, jiapeis, and record'^. 

I l U' did not appiove of the motion of tlui 
j noble loid, lun could he vote lor that of 
his light hon. friend. 

iMr. Shunt lVo)tU / w^as afiaid the couu- 
try would not he salelicd il tlie olii coin- 
imltLeMvcre levivcd w itliout any alfiTation. 
He couhl wldn some new memlms to he 
addul to It. To accomplisii tins, lu' sup¬ 
pos'd ho must hist vote tor tlie motion of 
tlie no!iIe lord, and he presunud it 'would 
; thin be cnnipvtoril lur Imn to piopt^sc tliat 
(Uhei* incmbt'i.'. should lie add« il to the old 
' comnnlt e [ C'iie> cd'Ne, no' ]. 

1 he :ip[)u iiended the course 

pfojioscd ti) he pin u d., wa'. j.upi aelleublc 
now^ I'y the \ole ot tlii' Hon-e it had al¬ 
ready In^eii (IfLitlid, that ihe c oinnntloc 
sliould eoi*' ot iwtMf} e.i< ukiiibers. 
If, tin'll, It s. ould he e.nikd ill it the old 
coinnnttte should In. levued, that dec’sion 
wouKWbe conehiMve against the admission 
ol new le.embeis, Init in e.-"* ^ win re the 
old membeis cinild not he obtained, one 
n(''\ meinl'/ei, it known, inn be added 
in the lueni ol tlie Lite .ilto.i'., \ general. 

’< II. .s. b y th.-n aMiiiunced liis 
mtt (Uion to \et( Im the .luiei vi.nei.t. 

'I lie House divided : 

I'oi the O. iglU.d l^lOl.OM ’ ICll) 

1 orlhe Xunrulmenl - - tifi 

- - -(>0 

^ of tie Mi.ioiitij. 

\lhcil( Arlliur Puiuda’', lion. 1' 

Alllue p, l Js( . I ,!. d,< 1 It , N 

N\ ((.lltiWts, l’.(>n X 

I ho Ii'uii. .1 V \ tillst't'. Ill, N er. 

r* 0 net, hiiiu s I' ml i\, K 

It irn.iid, \ ISC (loidcii, Itoh-ei t 

lhand, hen 'V • <jrt eicl, J’-'''^oe 

ftennet, lion. 11. (4 W . 

ILdiiiighui, d Oa^Kill, I>. 

( iinpbtd., iinii. J llaimifun, lord Ak 

Caili 1 , John lie ' d\N, I>. 

runven, J (’. Uuist,V, 

DunfainKUi, vise lliimmcrsJe,,dl. 
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I.e.idci, VV m. 

foilinan, Is B. 

baluuchc, Kohcil 

Jhotlicioe, J'. 

J.rinih. hon W. 

P.inclille, loid 

l.cfevre, C. S. 

Pidk \, su iM \y. 

Martin, J 

Hiissell, luid W. 

Mathew, hon. iM. 

Sehrught, sir .1 

Milton, vise 

Sluii|i, Pillliaid 

Monck, sir ('. 

Smith, ,I 

Mooie, I’cli.r 

Smilh, \\ m 

Newman, Jt. \\\ 

Sh.iw, sii .hiines 

New jioit, sji J, 

d'li in.i)ne, J 11 

Nortli, D. 

'^IVeil, 

Ord, W. 

'1 II i ne\, 1 1 hmi. < J. 

( )st)orne, lonl V 

W ,111(0 A 

OssiiUlon, lord 

\Voili(W,.f If 

()nslow% Ailhiii 

\V lion (», 

Paincll, Mr II. 

aldecravedioii cap 

riiiiij)'-, (i 

\\ 1 hh, Ji 

Ihggoii, sii \. 

1 in I 1 K'i 

I’owlell, boll 

l>nii(»ngh.s, sir m. 

Ponsonhs, rl hon (1, 
Prohy, hon (.ipl 

Cakiall, John 


'J'Ijc mam (jueslion was tlicn nunccil to, 
and the Solicitor Cicncral wa^ added to 
the comini ttoc. 

Loid Folhtwlonr moved, I’leit il In* 
an instiiiction lo the' said (omnultec, llKit 
tliey inqiiiie paiticularly into the ou^in, 
chardctci, tiiid e\lei)l, ol tlie disalieclnMi 
s'jjjposed to exist, or wliieli may he .d- 
JcjL’d m tlu‘ said ji.ijieis to exist, m tli" 
coimtiy; and lh.it llu‘> examme w itnes'^es 
botli to ihcae p.iitieular [)ointc>, imd as to 
the credit diu' lo the ^^rItt(n i‘videnet' on 
Aihich the all(‘^ali()ii of such disatreelioii 
is fouiitied ; and that the) leport their opi¬ 
nion on all tlii'Mj inatteis distiiutly to the 
House, to^eth'T with an Appeiidi'^', slat¬ 
ing the substance of the cviihaiee on 
which snch opinion .shall he loinnli'd.” 

Loiil (\/stl( n tj'F ('j po eil tin motion ; 
first, on the gionnd tlial jiail of it was 
unneee.’^aiy, as the eoi muite*' \.iie al- 
read) iiupoweied to ^^..<1 lo: 
papers, and ucoid ,, ami, socondi) , hi-! 
cause the appendix would ^X|Mi e ni.in\ 
tilings which It w.is L\[niiient, lor the 
ends ol’ )u^ri(.c, shonhj nut lo hi‘ expose d. , 

jMr. IJnnui ohscr\cd, tli.tt d the last | 
committee had (‘\ammcd witnc'sc.s, they , 
would never Inive mode tlic uqioil which 
had excite d so iniieli dmgust. Could the le 
be a doubt, that nian\ ol the t ircumstances 
mentioned in that uport would lia\e as¬ 
sumed a veiy ddlcitut a-^pcet if those 
busy, meddling, mischievous magistiiili s 
who, in order to stand w^ll with tlie mi- 
nistcis, had fhinislKd all sorts of nnnouis 
and charges, had heen^b'-onglit before the 
committgo ? Cenliglitcned gentle¬ 

men, Avho htp-^'latcly i^ariicd on such an 
JntnicbtjLf'o'^oric&pondencc with the home 
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secretary; if those Avorlhy persons, who 
called themselves knights of Brunswick, 
one of whom, in the late content for 
j Norfolk, bad been tinlhor of one of the 
most atrocious ealin.mies that ever issued 
fi0111 the prcK^ ; li* such jieriiiciuiis 
meddler.'^ wtie brought to the lest, and 
tlieir vague asseilions weie v»ill silled, 
could tlieie he any douI)t ihiil tliC result of 
such exuminatiiui would h(^ th.it their 
I ('haiges would dw nidle into the niostii- 
I dienioui.in-«igniiieanee ? He was the nioie 
! leil to niiike tliesc icmaik'i on account of 
1 some euciinistances that h.id taken pkice 
! in liis own couiii), and also m the town 
whicli lie rcpicsenteirin ])aihanient. He 
liad been told, that, in Noitlnimbeiland, 
acinischievous magistiate lud tlionght ' 
pioper to bung charges of a tiiMsonahle' 
ntUiiie against agem'enan ol the hist le- 
I sj)eelal)ility; aiui had put him, as it w'cre, 

I to Ihe ban, as a dangerous pel son, he- 
' cause foi.sooth he had gone up to the 
I (hu'viot lo huiit , and this uisc nugetiate 
I had t iken il into his head, th.it he was go- 
' ing lo aira) the .sliephcids in amis ag.nnst 
the gov'. 1 lunent. And yet, conlemptihle 
as siu'li a susj)icion was, this gi nth man, 
before he set olf to Iniid, wa.s foiled to go 
and e\j)lain lus ohjett lo thj-> mli.innng 
ollicioua magi.siiate. JIe,\».iily huhivcd, 
that ninc-teiitlis of the i videiu e luiniblicd 
h\ the magistiati.s w'ould, il sifted to the 
hoLiom, be /.ound to he eijnallv gioundless 
and ahsnid. In llie town winch lie rc- 
picbcnted, though tin n* had been tlic 
I eiL'ati’.s!: di'-tie-'^, .el it Inal been borne 
; UiDie j)atiuilly tl'.ni in almost an\ di^tiict, 

' hoi was iheie tlu lee.sl ti.iee ol disall’ei- 
_ lion'; \et ]n'li.id been inli)nncd. thatwjlb- 
' lu (ills d.iy or two, the Mii-it.'- oi' Sliuwvs- 
binv bad been paiadid with eavabv, on 
I some mistaken notion !• it .some of tin* 
iiibabilantcs mleiulLd to iitl.ick a ihjiot of 
arms tliiii'. lie could .isMiie tin* lJou.se, 
tli.it the inhabitants 1 ..1(1 no ^iuelnntenliom 
['a laugh from the TixaMii \-Iieiieli]. He 
diii not (|iiite ^l^.l!e^^l:nld the meaning ol 
that laugh , hut hcwoiildre'as.sei t, that the 
inhahitanls ol' Sliu^isbuiy tontemplatcil 
no such di.soidei a.s wa.s imjiulcd to tlieni; 
and he would say, genciaily, that he 
liimly helu ted, that if any disallection 
I'Xi.sted any wheie m the kingdom, tiu' 
eausi^'was to he tiaeed solely to the mca- 
sines oi till' government lUelf. 

Mr. liulhutsl could assure the hon. 
gentleman that he w'as ;j:iii&informed as to 
both the circumstances related. No ii\- 
tclJigcncc had been sent to govcnuiicnl, 
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by which any gentlemen, either in Nor¬ 
thumberland or Shropshire, were com¬ 
promised. 

Tlic motion was then negatived. 

Lord rrl/crstone said, that notwilhsland- 
inji, the fajiurc* of Ins motion, he slionid 
oiler another. He had understood that 
bcvciid persons had !)ccn taken up under 
the suspension net, and he know partieu- 
larlv that thiree [lorsons hail been nppre- 
lietuk'd in Ikiksliiiu. It uas a prievous 
tiling d' those poisons sliould be sufl’ered 
to lot in gaol indclinittdy; hut he knew 
no other means of remedying so great an 
evil than by the motjon vvhicli Jio should 
now propose It was, That it be an in- 
.stiuctioii to the i?aid ca-imniitee, th.at they 
^iqiiire into the paiticidar rn.se of each anti j 
e\try pei^on detained under the piovi.-ion.s j 
oi'an act passed in tlic present se^snm of i 
parliament, ‘ for enabling his majesty to j 

* secure and detain sneli poison.^ as Ins ’ 

* majesty shall Mi^peet aie conspiring | 

‘ against his prison and nment ;* and | 
that they lejmrt to tiie lIou^'C. a list oTj 
siieii peiM)!!'., elating their names, their 
liadc', pioU ^sions ami ocenpalion^, tin ir 
ages, the phiees of llieii coidineuK'nl, the 
places uluje aiiested, and t!ie elates* of 
their airesL and eoimnilinent, t(VH’tii( i 
\Mth tlieir opinion on tlie nece^'^iiy and 
exjiedieney of their in rest, and coimnit- 
ment, and olThe LOiitinnance ut their gc- 
leution.’’ • 

X.oid opposed the inntion. 

'file seeictai v ol state aided upmi a giave 
iespon''il)iIity, and ought, thcM'eloie, to fie 
trusted with a certain discietion. J>0‘'.d('^, 
tile motion would defiMt the very object 
of the act.s passiul thi>> ses,ion, ulncb uere 
intended iogi\c the po.ver ol detfiining iii 
pii^oii witlnnit tiial, m eases uhcie the 
ends ofj'i^liei' would not be forviauLd by 
iiniuediafe ti lal. 

The motion was tlicn ncLnitived. 


1 that high office. And having devoted the 
j bes't years of biy health ana strength to 
the scMvicc of the House of Commons, 
with the consciousness that during that 
long period, J have ne\er censed to exert 
my licbt endeavouis to ocente the various 
, unties ol ilie station wliicli 1 held by their 
I favour, liowcvcr inade(|uutc*ly those duties 
I may have l)een pLrfbimed,! beg you will 
; a.'‘Sure tlie Hon.se of the deep and Inst-. 

: ing giatitude with which \ now receive 
[ fill'- distinguished Icslimony oi‘its appro- 
Iiation.—^ request akso that you, Sir, will 
he pleased to accept my best thanks 
for the cxjnvssionsiof kindness witli wliieh 
you ha\e coiuoyed to me fins coniinuni-- 
cation. I li.'ive the honor to be, A’c. 

'Vo the ngiit lion, CocciiKsrEn. 

till' >q)eaker, e^e. c'cc. 

Loid CiMlercagli then loported the 
ViKswer of the Jhince* Ivegent to the Ad¬ 
dress ofyc^lcrday. It vvoo as follows:— 

'1 he Ihnire ncgoiit haa the juste.st 
sense ol the long services and great merit 
of C’liailes lord (‘olclie.ster, late Speaker 
of the House ol‘ Loinmoiis : and, in the 
name and on the helicdf of his mijesty, 
li.id alieady taken the same into Jii.s con- 

^idei/tii)!!. 

“'I he Ihinco I?C'gcnt is desirous, in 
complianc#: nlHi the wishes of his rna- 
jesty’s f.nthi’ul CommoiiN, to confer upon 
the ' d (hdchcitea' some further 
hl'imI mark of Ins iavovir ; but, as tbc same 
earnout* 1)0 efrcctiially gi anted and secured 
wilbout tlic c'oncuiieiicc of parliament, 

I his lojal highness iccommends to the 
i House of ('oiinnons the adoption ofsui li 
nieasuies ns nia\ !)e necessary for the ac- 
comjihdiincnt of tins j^upose.” 

Ordeied, 'fhat the House do resolve 
its(‘lt into a Committee on the said An- 
iiuer on Hoi.'dav next. 


JKMi.M: Ol' C:OM MOM.S • , 

T.oki) Cor ( ii I »ri ii.j 'Hie Spealu r 
TepoUid ]()!(1 Cdlcle'sic,\s Answer to 
Vote of Thanks of ycbl', ulay , as follow b . 

“ Londuii^ r» ,/,'vc 1.SI7. 

“ Sir;—I have tl»c honour to ackaow- 
K‘dge }‘)'ar letter ol‘ tliis day, eommuni- 
catmg to me, a le.sohilion ot' the HoiibC 
of rominons, I)y whicli the Houst* is phras¬ 
ed to cxj)H‘S'? its tlfimks to me for riiy sor- 
vice.s as their Speaker, dining tiu; period 
in which 1 ha\cbecn called upon to fill 


Ali-housi'.s Lu'rxcrs Kj.r.i,r \'i ion 
ILlc.J Mr. Honitl rose, jmr.siiant to 
j m'tice, io movefoi leave to biing in a hill 
[ for the bettor icgulation of Alc-liouiis 
' tlirougliont the kingdom. The report of 
I till' comnnttce, winch liad been pre.scntcd 
! V. eiit at great length into the cxiuhig ma- 
' nngi ment of those house.s ; but it w.us not 
j hib intention to detain tlie House hmgi «« 

. lie had Imt a few obscr\alions to make. 

! 'i'lie motion was broiiglit foiwaid fti con- 
' sequence ofa vote the conunUlee, which 
I had sat, as the IloubC ' ”,j v'. during the 
1 greater j).nL of last .s.'ssioii',"jpdaconsi- 
1 dcrable pari uf the pic.cub i-'*'; P’Jt- 
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pose of inquiring into the stqte of the po- 
Jice of the metropolis. It cuily occurred 
to them, that a laige proportion of the 
vice and immorality which pi evaded might 
be traced to the bad system at present 
acted upon, in licensing and regulating 
public Houses. It was iherelbrc thought 
expedient to make a special and distinct 
report upon that subject. It would be 
seen by the evidence in that repoit, not 
only that liouscs of the mo'^t nefarious 
kind were permitted to exist, but iliat they 
existed >vith the full countcno^icc and 
concurrence of some of the police odicers 
who frctjuenled them, i^nd wlio had a fel¬ 
low feeling with the persons assembled in 
them. Theie were above 200 houses 
of that de-'Criptimi in London, in which a 
nightly and promiscuous as-cmhlage took 
place, not onl}- of men and women, but of 
boys and glrl^, of eight, nine, ten, and 
eleven years of age. In some of them 
there w’as established a soit of regular 
court of jusliee, at the hcrul of which a je>v 
presided, beioie whom was hioiij^hl ali 
the pillage and promt's of the day and night, 
and who bU})erintended their regular distri¬ 
bution. lie knew one instance, of a boy 
not Jii years old, who, in the course of one 
night disposed of property in one of those 
liouses to the amount of 100/. The pro¬ 
priety of putting down such •monsiious 
abuses, would ho admitted by every one. 
The law by which all public houses were 
at present governed, was the 20tli of 
George 2nd. According to that law, it was 
necessary that any person applying for a 
licence, should have a testimonial of cha¬ 
racter; and that ccilairi iccognizanccs 
should be entered into. But a icgular 
system oi evasion’ was practic'd, which 
rondel ed Imth these precautions nugatory. 
Haifa crown would, at any tunc, pui chase 
thu req'iis.io character, and as to the le- 
cogni/aiK es, they were mere nonsense. 
The cliik had a list of publicans alpha- 
betiCc.llv arranged, according to which 
Iht A. became security for B., B for ()., 
and so on. Jn that way, both the charac¬ 
ter and the iccognizanccs became a mere 
nullity. It was his intention, if the House 
permitted him to bring in the bill, to pro¬ 
vide that bona Jide characters should be 
given, not only by per^HMis icsiding in the 
parish whcie the public house was to be 
set up, but by persons belonging to the 
paiis'h w’herc the jaubhean himself lived, 
and where, c()rv:c'*jucntly he would be well 
known, y'bcli respect to the lecogm'z- 
unces Tic woulJ spccihcally enumerate 


the different kinds of offences by wliich 
they would become foifoiled; and the 
publican himself should be bound in a 
greater sura ol money, ns well as the other 
party, than was now required. Upon 
transgressing any of the lules laid down 
for Ins conduct, he should be liable to a 
greater line than could be indicted at pre¬ 
sent; upon a second transgression, the 
fine should be still farther indicascd; and 
upon a thiul, it sliould be imperative for 
the magistrates to send him belbro a jury 
at the Quarter Sessions. If found guilty 
there, his recognizances to he forfeited, 
Ins licence taken away, and he to be de¬ 
clared incapable of keeping a public house 
afterwards. His honsc w^a^ to he shut up,,. 
2 tnd the licence suspended, whenever lif 
was sent befoie jury, and not to be rc- 
bpenetl till the geiK..il licensing day, 
when it was to be coiit-iuorcd as a new 
house. Another pait of the bill would go 
to pi event that s\stern which now pro- 
vaikd of hicv'C!'^ compelling tlitur tenant's 
to use onl\ their own beci—a systen. 
which completely ilejiiived the public of 
the advantage of having a good and whole¬ 
some bcM'uige. He meant to introduce 
a clause, declaiing such conti.u t'-. between 
hrevvers and puldicans null mul void, anil 
leaving the latter at fu'l'Jibeit\ to obtain 
their beer wherever they could get it best. 
Ho was awaiu tiiat tho-e contracts were 
already sd' con^Kli !ed in tlii' courts ol 
justice, where it ii.td aJuays been laid 
(liHvn, uheni'ver sue.; s ciimc bcfoic 
them, that tlie liiouei hound to sup¬ 
ply good bci r, or else the publican had a 
light to ohr cn It cNcwlu're. 'I'he effect 
of the clause m question would be to open 
the trade, and gieidly to benelit the pub¬ 
lic. 'fhe ne\t impoifaut point which 
would he emhra.cd iii tlie hill, was an 
alleiation in the powers, now possessed by 
magistrates ('f lefusmg and taking awav 
liceusCwS at tliclr ow n disci etion. That was 
a p )vver, he contended, with which no man 
ought to he invested ; a povvw'i* winch ena¬ 
bled a magistrate, bom whim, caprice, 
or i :sentment, to ieduce an individual 
from a state of comparative opulence to 
one of uttc" pauperism. Many instances 
of that kind hail come to tlic knowledge 
of the committee. It was no answer ti* 
tell liini, that the magistrates could be 
called to an account for their conduct. 
They could not be called to any account, 
unices they assigned a^* corrupt reason for 
refusing or revoking a license. So long 
as they kept themselves snug and quiet in 
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their licensing room, and alleged no turn to that committee to object upon 
grounds for their proceeding, the indivi a point of supposed irregularity, 
duals aggrieved were wholly without re- JMr. (taock considered the hon. member 
dress. 13y ‘be alteration which he pro- entitled to much praise <or the pains he 
posed to make, the properly of publicans had bestowed in investigating the evil 
would be put where it ought to be put, complained of. 

where, in tact, all other properly was put, J.cmvi* was then given, nnd the bill 
in the hands of a jury, lie should there- brought and read a tii st time, 

fore move, “ That leave be given to bring 

in a bill for amending the laws for reguint- Extfxts in Aid—Pktitton ov Mr. 

ing the manner of licensing alclioiisos in Evenmktt.] lAlr. JV, stated, that 

that part of the united kingdom called he held in his hand a Petition which np- 

England, and for the more effectually pve- peared Jo him to be of a most extraor- 

venting disorders tbeiein.'* dmary nature. It was signed by Thomas 

Mr, Stunrt lEo/t/cy thought thii- pro- Kvennett, formerly a farmer of Waltham- 

ceeding of his hon. i’licnd very extraor- Abbey, in the county of Essex, and had 

, dinary. A committee, of which he was been sent to him by a barrister, who, he 

#:hairman, had been appointed to inqujte appreliended, had been employed by the 

into the police of the metropolis, and Iiad peiitioner in tlie course of the trnusac- 

produced a icpoit whicli^was as 3 ct 111 thV lions ul which it complained. Tlie cause 

hands of very few members; yet upon of coinplamt was the process, and exccu- 

this report of a partial case, llie iiiforma- tion upon an Exteniin Aid ; and lie would 

tion contained in which was still unknown, venture to say that a greater compbea- 

lie moved for leave to bring in a bill for tion of injuries had ncvei been committed 

the wdiole kingdom. He not only ob- upon an individual, than in the present 

jeeted to the mode and the hurry of the instance, in the course of what was called 

measure, but would oppose some of its law and justice. About GO weeks ago the 

most inipoitant clan*-es. He could not whole of this person’s property of every 

allow the powci ol' dejinving pii]»liean>b 

of t!ii;;ir licenses to be taken from thi' 

magistrates, winch he conceived to be 

the onlj^ great check wdiich the law s had 

imposed upon iiregulaiitie^ and the ^nl)^ ^ 

safe-gurud of public morals, till he heard to llic Crown. The prosecution was at 

it proveil that they had misconducted the suit of a Mr. Eignold, a bankerat Nor- 

themselv<‘s in so ininoitant an exercise \vieh,^nd serretarv to the Norwich Insu- 
* * 

of their authority. « me e company, and he had succeeded in 

Mr. Serjeant Otnloxi: gave the lion, ohlarniiig this extent from the court of 
member high praise for the pcrscMUfinee Eselieqner, although the debt in question 
and labour he and the committee had was due to him in his capacity of a private 
bestowed on tin* subject, h'ver}^ country lumker, by representmg himself to be lia- 
gcntlcnian must have h'lr that the most hh' to government for the sccunlics lur- 
painful part of their duly consisted m inshed hv flu* Insurance company for the 
being obliged to stop tl)c license or per- srifislaction of the claims of the revenue- 
mit the abuse, and that no middle course ft was quite clear, however, that he 
existed to check the mal-coiiducl of the was no more liable, though he might be 
publican. • , the person sued on tlie part of the society, 

Mr. Sumner saw no irregularity in the th.in rfliy other suhsciihcr or proprietor , 
manner of introducing this bill. It might and if he Infd employed the funds of the 
have been introduced on the suggestion ?oacty in his banking concerns, that ivas 
of the hon. member, without any rccom- In's own fiult, and wdiat indeed he had no 
mendation on the part ot the committee, ^'^ht to do; it being in his power, and it 
but being backed by that recommenda- being his duty at the same time, to keep 
tion, it came with more force. « these funds in « separate chest. Thus, 

Mr. Shnxv Lrfevre pronounced a high however, was the only possible view in 
panegyric on the labours of tlm commit- winch ho could be indirecfl) regarded as 
tec and lus hon.^riend. The evil called a debtor to the Cro*v\ and ot course on- 
loudly for remedy, and now, wdien it was titled to sue out this of execution 
proposed that something should be done against liis own private dcM^t^rs; and a 
effectually, it was hut an ungracious re- more sc-mdidous ov fVaedulori: p c^ence, 
(VOL. XXXVI.) ^ f . 


kmd had been seized, and he himself had 
laid in gaol ever since. He could not ob¬ 
tain his dischqjge either by the insolvent 
act or atcommisNion of bankruptcy, be¬ 
cause his Cl editor was nominally a debtor 
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applied to more oppressive purposes, lie 
had lienei krioun. 'I Ins poor man, who 
was sixty yeais ot ape, iiad been alHieted 
since liKS confincmcnl w'itli n pnrnlUic 
fctioko ; ljr had been compelled to cU j^end 
tor sustenance on tlie cliaiity of hj> inipi.- 
houis; the ciedilot. under lhj\> :■ > ol‘ 
execution, not bcinp obliged to rnnt»if.iitu 
to Ins sujipoit; and he now pi.n.^lioi 
such ivlicl] as the House in jij» uj^v'oni . 
might think pioju r to alioid linn. 

After a few woids from Mi. IVotlioK'c, 
sir J. Newpoit, the C’liancdioi (-t jbo M\- 
ebequer, and !\lr. IJ.nrlay, llic l\’titioii 
was read, and oiderul tc be piniLcil. 

Cfvrn Si-rtVK I s Com in ns \ 
Bill.] On llie older ol ll:e il.iy for 
going into tlie comniittce on tlii> bill, 

Mr. (\tlc^(ijl lelt it Iin duty to ‘'t.ite, 
that as a member of that cnmniuiee wbu li 
had recommended tins bill, lie w.i^ boinul 
to fay that he did then, and siill would 
approve of the pimciple of the hill us a 
source of much good. It hr knew a plan 
to get rid of the .siuecures without loni' 
peiisation, lie would adopt u, hut h knev\ 
none; ami when he consitle'ed th.it hv 
this pl.an thc} took away 90 or iO(),()i (V, 
from the Crown, and gave it had: only 
4*13,000/. he conceived it c^atainlv a good 
bargain for the public. Die pov^ei of 
the Crown was thus abridged eonsidi ral)lv, 
and as it could not he expeeti il sineeu- 
rists would relinquish tiiuir sitiMtions 
without an equivalent, he tlionglil I’liialnll 
a veiy proper plan. 

Mr. BdMcrll entered liis. pioli'st ag.iin>-t 
the provisions of tins and the othei 
bills connected with it, on the gioinid ol 
their not being rnbant to pioinote real 
economy; for certainly h.id tint lam 
their object, tho>e ancient ollicts would 
not have been at all touehed, at leajt so 
early. He did not sec on what grounds 
sinecures should he bitmded witli infamy, 
merely because in one or tv>o instances 
they had been abused. • 

Sir •/. ynvpo/t said, that sinecure 
offices had fallen into siicli disieputc 
in the country, that they could he no 
longer considered as honourable re¬ 
wards for services, which they were 
fonneily intended to lie., He heggi'd to 
ask the noble lord, whether he iiad iindei- 
atood him correctly on a foimcr occasion, 
that, in case the bill for supj)ies3ing these 
oflices failed, the Crown would be udvned 
to withhold its consent from the compen¬ 
sation bill i 


Lord Colchester* ff)Ui 

I Lord Cnsilercap^k had no difficulty in 
I stating, flint ministers would do every 
j llmig in good faith with respect to tins 
: ineaMirc, both as regarded their official 
* iminenci' and their individual exertions, 
'ilie iloicjc then lesohed itsell into tlic 
t.o;nn.i(tee, in winch ii conversation took 
piaee on the various ckiiiscs of the bill. 
Mr. \ c^ev l it/geniJd intirnolccl, that as 
he had iv^ii^ncd the office of chancellor 
ol the liidi exchequer, he would not ac¬ 
cept of any salary or cinolnnicnt unde? 
tins hill. 

HO I i: OP t’OAJ IMONS. 

Moiidai/^ June 1). 

*' l.niin Coi ( iii s'j'im.] The lIou?r, 
having nsolved lu 'If into a Committee 
to take mil) consnhi.'ion the Prince 
Kegciit’s Answei to tlien Andress, 

'flic ChanccHut o////<■ L'h// r <y;/rr, after a 
warm eiilogiiini on the meiits ol the late 
Speaker, eiituied into a consideiation of 
the provision wdiicli it was desirable to 
make with icspcct to him. lie adverted 
to tlie allowance made to Mr. Speaker 
Onslow on his rctiiing from the Cliair in 
the early pait of his majesty’s reign, 
which was y,000/. a year, and ol^sorvcd 
that coii'^idcring the dcpVeciation in the 
\nlue of moiit'v, and tlie iucaleiilable iii- 
cici-''e in the duties which the Speaker 
had to perform, he was jieraiiaded the 
House would not eoii'^ider a grant of 
1 00(1/. a year to loid (’olelie'-ter during 
ill*, life, and on Iim demK'^e of '5,000/. a 
yi ar to the immediate successor to the 
title, too liberal a vote. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving a resolu¬ 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. Uolmc Sumitet contended, that the 
sum jiroposcd was vory insullieieiit. Nc- 
ces'.ary as economy was in the present 
state of allairs, the countiy was not }et so 
]H)or as to 1 ) 1 ' unable justly to reward those 
w Jh) Iiad so long devoted themselves to its 
service as (he noble lord in question. Ho 
thought not only that the sum to be 
graiUv d in the first instance to lord Col¬ 
chester should bo larger, but that the 
reversionary grant should extend to two 
Jives. Ill purs'iaucc* of this opinion, ho 
inovfis*, as an amendment, that the sum of 
,>,(KK)/. be substituted for 1,(X)()/. 

fSir A/, JV» liidln/ contended, that no 
one could estimate ilie services and merits 
of the late Speaker more highly than him¬ 
self, but insistt'd that, in fixing the amount 
of the grant, tlicie were other considera- 
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tions to be attended to, more imperious 
than even gratitude itself. The plate of 
the public means was such that we could 
not no\v pai t witli one shilling iinneccs&a- 
lily. Lord (Jolehester had a place of 
a 3rcar in Jieland, which made his 
income, from the public a year. 

The Cfianulhn of the ExcJuifurr ob¬ 
served, that tins ibseus^ion coidirmed him 
iii tlju idea that lus proposal was, under ^ 
all circumstances, the best; and lie re- I 
commended llie House to adhere to it, 
at the same time lie must add, tliat the , 
phicc in Iieland u.is given n'l a eompen- * 
fcation for one that Jiad been lelmqmdied. ' 

Mr. //. Suvincf expressed Ins wish to 
withdraw the amemliru’iu, but intimated ! 
*his inteiUion ol peisevc img in the prop*- j 
Sition of extending the leveisionaiy grant ' 
to two lives. • I 

Air. l\iUsouhy was glTd that the bon. 
geiiLlemim hud agreed to withdraw bis l 
amciulment, asvvilh all lliercspcet winch be 
enteitamed lor the lati* SpeyLer, anti with 
ail the coiivieljon wbicli Jieiult ol the ju.s- , 
tice of liLeialiy icwartiing ins valuable ser- I 
Mccs, other public duties of an im[)eiative 1 
de.scription would have compelled Inm to 
vote against it. In fact, he conceived ^ 
that lli(‘ sum proposed by the nglit hon. , 
gentleifian wa.s, •ifany flung, too Iiigh, • 
when tlic circimisranccs of the countiy 
woie consiJcied, and ulien it was tjlso 
taU'i) mil) till account that loriX'olcliCf'ter j 
dciived an income ol l-oOO/. iiom a jilacc . 
in liel.uid. 

A[i. Ttcni>\y declaied, that no man 
could feel inoie giatcful than Inmselflor 
the seivices ol the late Speaker, but. it ; 
would he means.stent with Ins iileas of ^ 
economy to grant more than liad been 
pioposed, in tlic picsent state ol the coun¬ 
try; and lie fell sonje indignation at the! 
iiianncr m which the grant had been .it I 
Ihst piojio^cd to the House. Under tlie ! 
picsciit ciicumslances of the country, ami 
ace a ding to all tlie precedents, he eodild , 
not fin himself agree to pay the hfo ' 
Speaker I^(J( ■')/. a \ ear. On wliat gioiiiid:, 
wa^ that sum proposed? The noble loiil 
had no lunger to support that lii'S|)i(alily , 
whicli was cNpecteduf him w’hi;n Speaker, 
and was llie salary to he conlmued wlien | 
tlie liospitidity it was meant to su[)[)oiJ wa^ ' 
no longer requisite r Ik'sidcs, what had | 
been the scale to oilieis ? 'riiere w^ns a hill ! 
bciorc the House m which the utmost re¬ 
ward that could hi? bestowed on civil ser¬ 
vices was limited to a year for one 

iifC| and though the Speaker’s exertions 
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were groat, what were they when 
pared with such n man as Mr. Pitt, 
had the interests of Kurope to attend 
I And yet Ins wardcnsliip of the Oinqua 
I Ports was nut worth more than .%()()()/, a 
' year. What minister had ever been re-* 
j w arded on tlie scale now proposed ? 

I Wellmgfun had no more than a 

year aitaclicd to his rank of Viscount* 

^ V\'Jiy li.id the Speaker gicater claims on 
the jnjhlic pnrsc fur sei vices winch, after 
all were services ali'ectmg the liealtli 
alone—for as to the anxiety that had been 
talked of, he 1‘elt less than any man in the 
Hini^e, or peiliajvi was the only man en- 
tiiel} \\ itliout anxiety ; he existed in a soit 
of nmldloafmovphere, betw’eeii the two con¬ 
tending pai tic^, and Ins absence from all 
caic ‘•ccnied to Inm (Mr. 'f.) quite en¬ 
viable. He had only to remain erect in 
Ills chiiir, to bond hi' lead to one side or 
the other, and (‘njoy the Irav of contend¬ 
ing j)aities. He was unwilling to say 
moie, hut if the lion, goiillcman perse¬ 
vered, he inu&t oppose the extension of 
till’ giant to tlic thud life. 

.Mr. Cutwu cxpicsbcd the highest re- 
gaid (or the kite Speaker, hut coincided 
m tlie sentiments expressed by his right 
luTn. (iiciul. 

.Mr. Lam/jlon coincided heaitily in tlic 
‘•eiitimeiit^ (>f liis right hon. friend, and 
'Imiild move, that the vvoids 3,000/. a 
year he substituted foi l',()()0/. 

Tlie Committee divided: 


r*r the .\mondment.'1*2 

\ gainst It ... 12(3 

Alajoiity ... —.Sh 


The original motion was then agreed to. 
After wlneli, Mr. Sumner pressed the 
adoptiuM of his .kmenihnent for extending 
the levelsionaiy giant to two liv0‘'. 

i he Hon. ./. /P. IlHnl opposed this 
amendment, and deprecated the piiuciple, 
that t!io Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons was to con>idt*r a pceiago as the m- 
viii lahle reward of Ins sei vices. Siicli an 
cxpeclalion was e.ilculatcd to be very m- 
jiiMous to the*piivilegcs of that House in 
anv contot which it might have with the 
oilier House, or with the (Town. 

'file amendment was negatived. After 
U llicll, 

Mr. /^o/i.?on/n/,^adverting to the motion 
whicIi had been made on Tuesday, and 
alteruards witlulrawn, lor faking into con- 
siilc'iation the Message from tlic ITinca 
Kegent, lecommendmg to the House to 
make a proviMon lor their lute Speaker, 
expresfccd his surprise to find no notice 
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of that occurrence in the Journals, ond his 
supposition that the omission was at> 
tributable to some mistake, as another mo¬ 
tion made on the same evening by an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Curwen), whicli was 
withdrawn also, was entered. 

The Speaker obseived, tliat it was pio- 
bably Ins duty to explain this mutter 
far as lie was able to do so. It was pei- 
fectly true that the motion made by the 
chancellor of the exchequer on 'rue'^doy 
not appearing in the votes of the lloiife 
bad not been entered in the Join The 
motion made by the hon. lueumei for 
Carlisle, and subsequenUy uj^hdiawn, did 
appear in the votes (>l llic Jlou^e, and would 
therefore ajipcar in the .loiiinals. 'fhe 
difi’erenre hi'tneen the tv\o cu'^es wa& this: 
He (tlie Sj>c*iker) understood it to have 
been the giaieral sense of the Ilou^e that 
the motion which had been made by the 
chancellor of the exehequer was (on tin* 
suggestion of an hon. gi nlh in m, in \\ ha h 
Siiggestiiin theie uppeauil to liini to ho a 
general acciniosenicc*) t») he eou'.Kh'red 
notiuuing been made at ail. It iiiighr, |u i*- 
haps, JiMve lu'cn his duty to inquire nioio 
cxpJnjllj on that oc(M‘' 10 u the wk'.Ii of 
the n ol'.se, Ifso, It was only a pro(>f of 
that which, on taking the eli.nr, lie knew 
would be In’s fate—tlie neeest.ity of bis 
frequently tin owing himsert on ^he indul- 
genee of the House [Hear, hear!]. It 
was not very ea'^y at present to suggest 
the couise bv which the omission might 
be cured; tlie motion ot the ehanctlhu of' 
the exchequer not having been legukiilv 
withdrawn, on fpiesiion, as the motion of 
tlic hon. member lor Carlisle had been. 

The Chamellar of the KeJieqxier said, 
that lie certainly lUider^tood it to be tlie 
general feeling of the Ilme-e. on tlie oe- 
casion alluded to, that no notice should 
be taken of the motion win'ch he liad 
made. 

Mr. Punsomhq^ rffter a«;siiring the 
Speaker that he did not attiihiite to him 
the slightest neglect, contended, •hut tlie 
feeling of the House had been miscon¬ 
ceived; and that all tliat ho and those ho 
thouglit with him had agreed to was, not 
to negative the motion which the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had made, hut to 
allow it tc be withdrawp. It was by no 
means intended that the proposition should 
not appear on the Journals. 

Lord Castlerea<rk maintained, that the 
proceeding wliich took place on 'I'uesday 
was the consequence of a wish lo pi i serve 
uiiaminity on the subject. Jt now ap- 
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peared, and correctly appeared on the 
Journalit, simply, that no proceeding had 
taken place. He should have objected to 
any proposition which would Iiave given a 
dilforciit character to the transaction. 

Mr. IVijnn said, that the chancellor of 
the cxclicijuer liad distinctly expressed 
liih wisli to withdraw the motion in question, 
111 Older to give time for the leconsidera- 
tioii of it before the next silPliiig of the 
House. All the House agreed that it was 
desirable, that wliatever they did for their 
late Speaker should originate from them; 
and this opinion, it was also most desirable, 
should sliow Itself in the Journals, 

IMr. Canmner r.bscived, that no one 
cmild ever mistake the fact, that a mes- 
.s.wgo had been sent down to the House, on 
wliidi no proccLii'Pg had taken place; 

that m‘xt dav the Heusc originated a 
jiroceedmg to wibch the me^’sage related. 
t)n this &ul)]ect, the cxpiessive silence of 
tl e Journul^ wimhl he as good a guard of 
the privili'ges,ot the House as the most 
Jahoiloii'i entiv could have been. lie 
vMMiid have had no objection to an entry 
OP the .louinals at the time, elating the 
cuciimstance as it had occur led, but it 
(lid not srmii to bun to he ii('ccs''arv to 
go hack for the purpose of eflecimg tins 
object. • 

Ml. rcrnaikcd, that if it was 

iig(^t to make such an entry at time, 
It w as ijghC'*thcri. 

Mr. Wipin recommended, cltlier that 
the Me^'-agt should ht‘expungiil from the 
.louriitils, or that iiotieti should he taken 
in them of the motion of the chancellor of 
the. txchecpicr, and of the proceeding 
thereon. 

Mr. Bayikn said, it did not si'om to him, 
however, that it was any mconviniciicc 
that it should appear on the Journals, tliat 
a inessag(‘ had been sent down to the 
House horn the (!i(iwn, and tliat no pro¬ 
ceeding hail t.ikcii place upon it. In fact, 
no ipiocceding IkkI taken place; for his 
light hon. fiiend did not regularly with¬ 
draw his motion. 

Sii i\ Monel, was of opinion, that to in- 
s'M't 111 the .journals that such a motion 
had been nvide and withdrawn, would ren¬ 
der file whole matter clear. 

L(t7l Palmerston distinctly recollected 
what liaJi passed on the occaMon. It was 
suggesle^l to Ins right hoii. friend, udieu 
he v\’as about to withdraw his motion, tlw'i- 
It would be belter that it should not ap- 
tiear on tlic Journals that such a motion 
had been made and willulrawn. This sug- 
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♦restitni Ill's right hon. friend adopted; and 
liis impression of the feeling of the hon. 
‘(ce.tlemen opposite, was, that they ac¬ 
quiesced ill the propriety of the pro¬ 
ceed ii)g. 

•Mr. Ponsonby protested, that it had 
never entered info his mind, or the 
lumds of hib fi lends that the mo¬ 
tion should not appear on the Jonr- 
iials as liav.og been withdrawn, althoii;^li 
they weie uilliug not to negative it. 
Ihosc uerc luo things perfectly di^ti^ct. 
All that he anil tiiev wl^hcd was, that it 
sliould appear on llie Journals tliat tlie 
untion was u itlidr.iwn. I'oi lhat pu’’pose 
Jie would now move; “ 'fhat the following 
('Utry be ni nle in llio Journal ot this 
*1 louse of Tuesdav the lird day of Juufi, 
afur the entry of the JVince Jlegcnt’s 
Message oonreriiing Churh's ]-<ord (\)>- 
chc.'tcr, late Speaker of this 1 louse : mo¬ 
tion made, and (juGslion proposed, tint 
Ills lloval ITi^hiifss’s said most gracious 
i\fe"\sage lie ieh>rred to a coF^inuttee of the 
nliole 1 lou'.e, for 'rinirsday next; and the 
said nuriiou wu", will) lca\e of the House, 
witlidi au n.’ 

Loid ) (,r h oliMivid, tint tin’s 

was to tall nil the llou'-e to aillrni a pio- 
po&itiou width \\as untrue. The gciural 
'audeistand.iiT ^fas, tint tlio motion was 
to he con^iihriMl as not having hi:eii niuiie. 

Die motion \\,is negatived. ^ 

<-\Mi: liii !..] Colonel JV^^od mo\cd 
tlie second icadui" of the hill for legaliz¬ 
ing llie sale of gcune. He said lie was 
a\.me that many peisons were decidi'dly 
advt»-teto the nuauiic, hut iie protei«ted 
that he was acliiiUd suliC’ hy a isineen* 
vvisli to put a stop to the dL'>‘ie piac- 
lice ot ?roaahing, \Jiicli *.’as tlie Uiremii- 
ner<.i everv (k"-eppt:an of vice. He agreed 
in ti',e jiropiiety ot nuiking guoie piivate 
projujity; and iiintcnded, that it wonI<l 
be .ccogm./.'d were it iu»t foi (lie act 
prolnhilmg st- s de. In support of»tliis 
op.lima, ill* (inofid tlie iUdhonties of lords 
Hcltand K^uven to >how, tiiat if .iliaie 
was canglit m the ground in winch it start¬ 
ed, it heionged to the on ner of’ the ground; 
but it in tht3 gioinul of anotlier person, it 
belonged to flu* liuntir. 'Hie poachers at 
present were the causes of great m^sehief. 
I'ortlie game winch thev obtained they 
foundareadv market. It w.i<5.00110010*11 
ef leceivcis in the country, and cotivcyed 
to salesuicn in iheTnetropohs, who disposed 
ofjt to poulterers, by whom it was sold to 
tiu‘ public. Tills last class, the poulterers, 
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were placed in a hard situation by the 
existing law,' which imposed a heavy por 
nally on tlie sellers, but not on the buyeri. 
of game. The poulterers were obliged to 
sell game, or they would have no custom 
niers for ihcir poultry. He had authority 
for saying that they wTre not at all anxious 
to sell it, hut they w^ere very anxious not 
to be exposed to heavy penalties for doing 
so, while the purchasers escaped with ime 
punity. It would not be easy, however, 
forfhe legislature to impose heavy penal¬ 
ties on the purchasers of game ; and it fol¬ 
lowed, llicielbre, that the only way of re¬ 
medying the paftiality and grievance 
would be at once to legalize the sale of 
game, and thus give the public a lawful 
i^up[)ly of it. It had been urged that if the 
side of game were Icgaliised, it would be 
difficult to detect the poacher. To this 
he replied, that he intended to propose a 
clause ill the bill, impii-mg a penalty on 
any person having game in Ins possession, 
who would not tleclare from whom he ob¬ 
tained it. It liiul also been said, that it 
would he discieditahle for gentlemen to 
sell their game. Kit Ins part, he w'as at a 
loss to discover nfiy it should be moio dis- 
ereihlahle* ibr gentlemen to sell llieir phea- 
SiAits, than it was for them to sell their 
sheep, their pigs, or then* liorNCs, He 
liail tlie o^ithoiliy of a noble lord, not of 
the most penurious character—the Mar¬ 
quis ot Anglesea—to say, that li this bill 
passed into a law, he wms detennined to 
iianspiit his game to the metropolis, in 
e.ider that it might he supplied" legally, 
Uistead of illegally, by poachers. That 
noble loul’s amubement wuis in shooting 
game, and he had no wish to withold from 
the p'lhlic a liixuiy •which their money 
entitled them to command. He contended 
in opposition to a contradictory statement, 
that the poaclier w^ou^d he completely un¬ 
dersold, if the hill were agreed to; and 
dwelt on the gieat advantage that would 
he obtained by the removal of that con- 
tmueiUauise of iintation which at present 
annoyed iliose most valuable individuals— 
the resident country gentlemen. As a 
proof of the gieat evil of the ganicJav\s, 
It was only necessary to mention, that in 
the last year between 900 and 1,000 indivi¬ 
duals were impjisoned for ollencesagainst 
the m. He hoped the House would allow tho 
bill to go into the corninitfcc, in which it 
might icccive any modiiicalious that 
should appear desirable. 

Lord Deerhunt was astonished that 3 
bill, which ought to have been crushed 
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im 


at its first formation, should have been al- J the game Jaws lias produced, or is likely 
lowed to proceed far. II should not, ^ to produce, this effect. From all quar- 
however, proceed fartlicr without his warn- ters we hear complaints of an increase cf 
ing voice being raised against its very poaching. It is fail, ilierelbre, to sup- 
injurious tendency. The object of the pose tliat theie inu*>i be some radical dc- 
bill, as appeared from the coircbpondcnce feet in tlie It would be well for 

of the honourable colonel who had just I sjiorthinen to con-idor uhcllur this does 

spoken, with another honouiablc colonol, j not arise from the manifosL injustice that 
a member of the House, was to^ive conn- eharacteiizcs the wliole code. The right 
try gentlemen an opportunity of sc llmg ! of game is, by an arbitrary jic*t of the le*- 
their game; and a noble marquis was |gi>ljtnre, tukin from fveiy l.md-liolder 
named as prep iied to avail himse lf of the i j) 0 ^^,e-,sed of less than 100 /. per annum, 

law, irpas^-itd; yet the ronntiy gcnlhanen i He feeds, ho slielteis it, but niii’st not 

would bcconsrantlv undersold by poaeli- j appropriate any pait of it to his own use. 
crs. 'fhe ease would hi; sinni.ii to that of i'Idle punishment of oirences against the 
two brooin-makcis, who sold their brorui', j game laws lests solely in the hands of tlio 
in adjoining stalls. 'J'he one sold so iiS to ; inouojiohsts, nor are punislimcnts defined, 
have the \ei V smallest prolit; the oliici 
sold a halfpenny cheaper, 'file formei, 
who was eonsc lOLis that he hnnsL*lf ?tole 
the materials of which the brooms wei e 
made, asked tlie other, wuth asionisinnent, 
how bo could sell so cheap? ^\lly, le- 
]ilird the latter, because 1 steal my Iiiroins 
iend\ 


Ov-t lelC to llic will of the paily—it rests 


p'un^hed Iiy a fine 
111 one e:i>e tlic line 


maue 


poieiier LOtdd 
'I he difut-ult” 


Jn‘*t so lln 

get Ins game n 'idy made, 
nf (diccling" :i ''.dr* uas the great means oi’ 
entiapinng jinacdiL'n. I.et lliern net cut 
np llu‘ goo'T foi the sake of the golden 
egg. 'Jtielustm y of the sale of game'at 
prc'=ent was tluis: a poison bought game 
ol tlie poaeliqr at Tv. the bVaee,^and :;old 
tlicm to the poulterer in London for I.Tv; 

Jie again sold them to the consumer fbr 
two guineas. If sale were legalized, a 
door would be opened to game keepers 
and others to poach and sell without risk 
of detection or fear of punishment. Ii‘ 
citizens, who had much money, must liavc 
game, let them get it on tlici same teiriLs’ iglit, 
wifi] coiinMy gentleK-ien. Thc} had it at i umtul 


on his rnC'C'}. < ^''Mices that have not a 
-i*. id.'‘ of‘ddh 1 '.nee .u l 
ol J)/. er up to S(V. 
in.iy he panl hy tlie poor man hy the sacri- 
ih' 0 ( f Ills hftie propelty, in the otluT by 
nil!) ‘.onnicMit [(U- hie I'iiei 0 is something 
.-o ''loiishoii-; III this, that it is not to be 
nmiiiKd a giiuml abhoirence pre\ails 
ji. ii..>; (liO';anie l.iu Who aie the pro- 
tv cti.is p( 1,11111“'’'—a lew iiuliviiluals. Who 
iiio Ihiir meinic.s?—almost the uliolc col¬ 
lective i)')dv ol’ the people, llv a breach 
Ol such laws 110 moia! tiujiitudc fan be 
pi'ssihly attached; whilst odium and li! 
Nvili utLe.uIs the ligoioiis protection of 
game. It i^ihc lutciestof the -poi tsman, 
as W'ell as ilie people, that all the odious 
iivvs, i.duive to game, should be swept 
horn oui statute liook-*. It is high time a 
iu‘w syNt..‘in should lie doM.sed, lounded on 
lUstiee. Ite-toio to cveiy piopiietoi liis 
iiid you will ha\e iveiy piopiictor 
m tlie proLef tion of gime. No 


niiieli game as 1 Vance 


piescnt for onc-fourtli the cxpi nse of count'v pos^i sscs >o 
rearing game. If tin's bill pa^si'iL m two and \el it's to be jnneha’^edm evei y niar- 
yeais then* v’ould be no game m the hit lown. It is contended tlic poacher 
country, 'fhe Hou*?e should he veiy eau- can undersell tlic gentleman, as the co&t 
lioub how it listened ts such a proj)Osal. of proenung game i" so gieat, very tiuc. 
From small heginnings mighty conseipieii- I and i,t is so at pu’sent; but I do not op- 
ces often pioceeded, l/cc se//nj 

ductitif in vuihi. This was not a time to 


pie'iuuul lliat uoulil 1)0 the ease was game 
put on a (hflerciit footing, and made pri¬ 
vate J ropcMly. (jentlemen lay out of llieir 
eonsideilition, m estimating the cost at 
which the poacher piocmes game, tlic 
iisk of Ills liheily. Is the danger of 
being coulmed for life nothing ? 'I'he rc- 
luiiKs I)”et(ao llie House present a most 
revoliing picluie of the state of the coun¬ 
try; ahovetinc thimsand peisons languisli^ 
ing in dilleient piiaons froiu breaches of the 
game law's, 'flus alone fninishcs a ground 
this point, 1 would ask, if the tyiaimy of that impellously demands of lliis House 


disgust rcsKlent gentlimien. He com'Iuded 
by moving, ^‘"Ihat the hill he lead a se- 
loud time tliis day months. ’ 

iMr. Curnen said: — I lu’<irtilv concur 
with those who ojipnse the fintlier pro¬ 
gress of the bill. As It i.s des.KiliJc to liold 
out every ioduceineiit to tempt the resi¬ 
dence of gentlemen in thetouutrv, the 
protection of game is, in this viev\, nf 
considcrubh* conseipu I'a e. 


Vgicein; 


in 
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seriously to review the state of these laws. 
Gentlemen doubt whether the Manjuis of 
Anglesca can meet the poacher in tlie 
market. It is a libel on that noble per¬ 
sonage to suppose him actuated by any 
sordid view ;—it i& to prevent ciimc—It is 
to take away the (einptatiuii to tlie pjior 
man’s'foifelting liib own libeitv and de- 
stioying the liappincsb of Ills lainily. These 
arc the motives, and ^iich as I hope aiui 
believe ouKl have a veiy genevtd miluence 
in hiinging game to the inail:ct. lu con¬ 
demning the acts of outrage and violence 
that have occurred IVoni poaching, will 
they jo'^tity the ineiyib rcsoitcd to for the 
pioU'Clion’of game? Can tlicsetiiiig of 
,tiaps, or otl/cr destructive implements, 
^hcieby a luiman l)L'ing may he matfc 
mi‘^iTable for life, bo leconcileil to any 
prniLiples of humanity \ deviation 
iiom uhat is light on one side produces 
it on the other. Lletter the whole race ot 
game was extinct than it should owii its 
j)iosei\ation to such ciuel e^pedients. I 
iccoinmciul inj' hon. fiicnd to witluhaw 
Ms hill, and in a future session, to move 
for a committee to take the su!)jccl into 
f^crious attention, 1 should hope a plan 
might be dovi'-ed for the prelection ol 
game, b^ittorned in a just legard to tlie 
lights ol'proprictois, iiiul tiic cuiiveniimce 
and accommodation of the public. 1 ’iie iii- 
fiaction ol such a sy.'tcin wouU^ attach Re¬ 
probation anil disgMce equally with the 
purloining of any other propeity. Hc- 
ibre w'c can hope to command obediLiico 
to laws, they must be liamed so as to en¬ 
title tlicni to the respect of m.inkiml. 
Whilst thev remain at vanance williiwciy 
prmcijile ol justice no si'vcrity wi' can iii- 
ihet will pioduce the ellcct, on tlie con¬ 
trary lliey will only sojve to multiply the 
e\il. 

Sir r Bun (11 said, that a ilausc in the 
bill vested the pow'or of gianting Iici nccs 
ior the sale of game in the hands ol a jus¬ 
tice of [leacc. These licences wouhfix' 
granted uitlian unspaiing hand, and ti[)|i- 
ling and dunking ol all kinds would be 
can led on where th(‘y woie eoufeiicd , so 
that if the poacher changed liis habits 
from one vicious tone, he wourld l)e only 
transferring them to another equally bad. 
lie ivas therefore averse to the billi* 

Mr. JVilbcifuicc was sorry that the hill 
wa^likely to meet the reception Avhich 
ft/aited it, particuiiyrly w hen lie con^^ulcred 
that the system winch it went to remedy, 
vitiated the morals of that large class ol 
the community—he meant the peasant/y, 
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who were generally virtuous, and whose 
habits weie of quite a diflcrent class from 
those olKscnablc in the populous classed 
of large towns, 'fhen? was something pe¬ 
culiar in the locling relative to these Jaws* 
It was, he Quilerstuod, not considered any 
Clime to purchase tlii'» suit of luxury for 
a gentleman’s table, lor which the poor 
wretch who puiloincd it would suffer with 
the loss of his liberty, and perhaps be ulti- 
matel\ led to the gallows. He could not, 
like ihe hon. baronet who spoke last, anti- 
l ip 't'. il.e abuse of the power intrusted to 
jiKstices of the peace in this case; on the 
contraiy, he thought it would be fairly 
cxeieised and pioperly enforced. An 
lion, liiiud (li liis (Mr. Gurney) had re¬ 
ceived inloiIllation on this subject from 
I'Kiiiec, by which it appeared, that for- 
mcily when severe penallies—even in 
some cii'cs death—vvcic altaelied to 
[loaching, game was nevertheless lusecuie, 
hut that since a dilfcient system had been 
jniisLud, and game liad been made pri¬ 
vate juopeitv, poaching was no longer a 
tiade in tint countiy. Mr. Wilbeiforco 
highlv complimented the uhilily exhibited 
by lord Decrhuist, hut cxpiessed his per- 
s 114"!oil that a little more consideration of 
tile "uhici t would lead that noble lord to 
liel all llie evii:) of the existing system, 
lie hopetf eitlinr that the hill would be 
allow id to go into a committee, or that a 
(.'iimnittce would be appointed to investi¬ 
gate the subject, and sec if some other 
leiiicdy could not be applied. 

Mr. Buiihc'i thought that the 

ol game, as was now proposed, was 
utteil\ incompatible witli tlie present sys¬ 
tem of the game law*;, lie hoped that 
the purchaser oi game would be rendered 
liable to some pcnaltv, hut the present 
nieasLiie was so objectionable in its prin¬ 
ciple, that he could not agree to it under 
any modilii'alnin. , 

Mr. y V( spoke in I’avour of going 
into the committee. 

bVtr Ju/tu Si/j/i^/it was of opinion, that 
the best couisc would lie, to make game 
private pi Opel ty, and therefore he should 
oppose the picscnt bill, or any measure 
tliat went slioit of that objeet. 

IMr. iuirnaj said, that he conceived 
the country pecuitaily obliged to tlie hon, 
colonel for his persevering endeavours to 
get lid of the abomination of the game 
laws, though he was soiiy he could not 
congialulate him on the success which 
had hitherto atteiuled lus t Iforis.—The 
only Icgd Jative enactment lliat had sprung 
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from his committee having been the pie- 
cious bill for transporting poachers, ol the 
last session, which, with so much incritccl 
reprobation, had been repealcil, tliis. 
He was however still liappy to nngur fa¬ 
vourably of tile ultimate i'-^iie ofiiisl.i- 
bours, as wliatover objections lion, gentle¬ 
men had to offer to the mo«lu of alteiing 
the sy.^-tem, the pnnciple of the existing 
game laws,—but one member was found 
bold enough to defend. 

Mr. Gurney stated, that he had made 
inquiries as to how far their ne^/ regula¬ 
tions, which appeared extremely analo¬ 
gous to those proposed'by the hon colo¬ 
nel had been found to answer their pur¬ 
pose in France ; and ho begged leave to 
produce the reply of a gentleman who had 
occupied very confulcntial situations in 
the foreign depaitinent in that country; 
he states, that the game is the property 
of the owner of the soil; that a pot I 
d'armts^ subject to a slight import, n. 
granted to almost any body who applies 
for it ; but tliat the land-holder has a 
right to prosecute any one who may ap¬ 
pear on his soil with a gun,—'fhat the pe¬ 
nalties incurred, aie iJO liank'> to the pio- 
piictor of the soil, and 15 fianks to jdie 
commune, if the land bo not inclosed ; 
and 40 franks, and 20 fianks, if it he. 
—That the penally may be I'iouhlcd or 
trebled by the court, if there be circum¬ 
stances of aggravation ; and tliat incase 
of non-payment, sentence of impiisoimKMit 
may be pionounccd, fioni one day to tlnee 
months, should the culprit he an oidoilen- 
der.— Before the icvoluih)!! the laws 
against poaching had been increasing in 
seveiity, till Ileniy 4th made its punish¬ 
ment thegallies; and poaching went on, 
almost imcliecked, though the gallics were 
thronged with poachers. On the revolution 
all law ceased, and the game was nr^ariy 
all destroyed ; evciy, man taking liis re¬ 
venge on It. Since the present laws have 
been acted on, the game Jias increased 
rapidly, eveiy land-owner becoming his 
own game-keeper as iveH as game-keeper 
to his neighbour. And, with the solo 
exception of attacking the pheasants in 
the royal forests, where the gamekeepers 
are understood to he the ponchoir-, tlie 
trade of poaching has cV-ascd in J'lanee. 

Mr. Gurney observed, that flic vio¬ 
lences so much complained of liad been 
tempted almost of inevitable conseijiicnce 
by the game preservers. That wliiie 
sporting was sporting in j*]ngiar.d, they 
liad been little heard of. When wild ani- 
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j nials were chased over a wild country by 
wilder men ; but that when In the march 
of cultivation, every nuiifs space was cir- 
ciunsci ibed; and when to game, which 
was game, succeeded llie feeding, and reai- 
ing, and driving, a valuable, half tame, and 
exotic hiid, not felt to be any one's pio- 
peity, but guarded in Its covert by legions 
of gJime-keepors,~-wh it had followed, 
might have been expected to^follow, that 
bands of maiauders would turn out, and 
attack both llio plioasunis and their defen¬ 
ders—The evils of such a system, which 
made men as it were of necessity, the hun¬ 
ters of men, were glaringly obvious. 'J'hc 
returns winch had been laid on the table 
showed that tlic captives made in lliis mise¬ 
rable, domot.e warfare, were heeomnv; 
j>o numeioLis, that it i' e»f allowed to con- 
nue, the gaols \%ould Jiauil; (oiitaiii them, 
lie thcieiore most caiiR^tly hojied that 
the lion, colonel wmiKl <any Ins hill. 
For if tilings w'ent as they were going, 
they would *iiavi‘ to keep up in‘'lcad of 
diMuantling, the Noiman-eio'^x, and J)ait- 
moor estahlislniients, as depots tor tlieii 
pris.mers of peace, 

Mr. GouUiurn miantaliuul, that in those 
(ountries wheie game ivas eousideied pri¬ 
vate piopcrt), poacinng had ii^eicased 
and game disappeared. Jii* denied that 
that law which was applicable to the cb.i- 
ia;.ler aiu( usages ot the FienJi pcojilt*, 
wuiilil !)e('i]ually applicable to the charac¬ 
ter and usages of tlie faigh-.h. 

('oloiK'l IVoud said, lie belo ved it would 
be tlie ino^t pnufi rit way nut to prc'>^ Inn 
laotion for the ''CCinul reading of the bill 
to a division. Jle thought iL w(juld hi’ 
best to defcM- any furthei proceeding, and 
see it at u future period nioie aecejnabie 
nieasuro could I^e devised by a committee. 

The aincndnient was aecoidingly iij^rced 
to. 


IIOUSK or LOllI)^. 

Tu^'^dai/y June 10. 

Fu)!! KMi'LoyiMi.N'i liiLL.] Tljc Eor? 

of* Livc 7'/ool , on moving the third reading 
of tins bill, stated slioitly, the grounds on 
which U w^as proposed. He ndmitted, that 
tlie general principle was against measures 
ol tlKj nature, because it was much better, 
with regard to the greater pait of public 
works, *to leave tlicu* to tliosc who un¬ 
dertook them as a com neicial speculalibii, 
and with a view to profit, tlian to intcr- 
|)ose the assistance ot govcrnuicnl. And 
the fact was, that the greater part of those 
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public works, which were now of any im¬ 
portance, bad been carried on and com¬ 
pleted by means of the speculations of in¬ 
dividuals and private bodies. There were, 
however, to tnis general piinciple, excep¬ 
tions founded upon special circumstances, 
where the aid and interposition of govern- 
inont might be of elfectual service, both 
with respect to the assK-*tance actually af- | 
forded, and io the spiiit excited by it, 
with a view to the furlbciance of the ob¬ 
jects sought to be carried into eJiect. It 
ivas upon the ground of special circiim-1 
stances oi' this nature that pecuniary aid | 
was adurded hv ^ovcrnincnt to tlie cmii- I 
incicial body in itnd ISll, and uliich i 
assistance was pioductive oftlie grcati.-ti 
Advantage. d'he prcMmt bill was al>o»| 
ftl/hiuled upon special circuinstancos, whicli, j 
tliougli not altOiielliiM'the same as tlu)>e | 
existing in 179I» and ISll,*\VL'ie neaily si- i 
inilar, the main object being to iLlievej 
the diriiciiities arising from a diminution j 
of the circulating medium.^ and a de- I 
liciency of credit, by advanc'ing nnn.i y to j 
cairy on public work's, and tlicicli^ giving 
C'ninloxmunt to a number oftlie hihnning 
])oor, wlio could not otliciwisc obtain it.] 
d'lictwo objects of the bill \vcii‘, to ad¬ 
vance mo'U'v for the canying on of |)ublic 
woil .'fiidalso tr*paiis!ies willi a view to 
relieve the pressure of flic jnxn-ialcs. 
AVitb legard to the laltci, In* did not an¬ 
ticipate that there would be inanv carts 
for inonc}", but if it slioulil aflbid a lelicf 
in only a few instance'-, still the enact¬ 
ment Avould be of coosidciablc scivice. 
M Itb regard to public woiks, lu^ con-! 
reived that an advance of money for the i 
puiposc oi commencing or carrying on ‘ 
works of pul)bc utility, would be, luuki ] 
the pressure of present circumstances, i 
most bencJic al in it^ con''e(p!L’ncc^, b} ' 
giving employment to a muid>i r of [u i 
sons, for who.-,'* J.il)i)rr tbci'^- u 1 *^ at fliH ' 
time no demand, 'riie (l^iSc''bi(^ winch | 
existed bad aiis'cn lioni a tombinalion^of 
circumstance'^ w liie!i pf culiarly called loi» 
the spccitil ii'lLi|)osiiion of parliament. 
The depicciation of landed property, com¬ 
pared with its value for ibo last fmv years, 
had, in the first instance, created con¬ 
siderable embarrassment; but tin's evil, ho 


for our nianufiicturcs, which had neces¬ 
sarily thrown a number of persons out of 
etnploymcnl, and lessened the demand for 
labour. Adtled to this was the eflects of 
the late bad haivcbt, wliicb, immediately 
increasing the price ot provisions, at a 
period when the demand for labour bad 
greatly diminislicd, unavoidably Increased 
the pressure; but winch aUo, by its 
operation on the continent, tended ma¬ 
terially to increase the piv.Nbure upon tlie 
inanu! icturing interest. On the continent, 
with r('‘*|)(^cl to the dislres.-, arising from 
the .scarcity of food, the people weic much 
worse off fiMii in tlik country; and he 
bad himself received .iccoiiiit*; that day 
from (iermany and France, respecting 
this siilijeet, which were quite appalling. 
It of course followed, llut provisions being 
raised on the continent to ioiir times tlieir 
former piiee, the incomes ot a gicat num¬ 
ber of peixnis w-erc wliolly employed in 
proem mg sul).>jstcnee, and they bad no 
sm-plii.s whatever to lay out in aitides of 
ui.niu fact lire. This ncce‘?sarily increased 
the pies'Uic iip()ii tJic manufactur¬ 
ing inlLicst Iieie, and precluded a de¬ 
mand for l.xhoui*. It was under thc'e spe¬ 
cial cireniustanccs of pressme and diHi- 
' culty, that he proposed to their loid.ships 
j to agree to the pre.scnt hill; and though, 
j uiicloi'htedlj^', tiifte was tlie only effectual 
rcmcily, uraler tlie opt'iation of which tlie 
pleasure aiul diincuity w'oiild gradually 
cease, still this nicasuic, as a temporary 
relief, vvguhl, he conceived, be of essential 
service. 

'file F/nl ol’ Ln^tfhrUUc w.a.s glad to 
Iiear the nolilc lord adynretc the general 
principle, that it was unw S',. ui "overn- 
inont to Intel f’le i’l aid for the 

c:invin>: on I'f pubL, w<;■ I s whndt w'cre 
he-t eoi'd noted by iijdi'.u'a ]> -is a .specu- 
laiimnvjth a v: to fin t own piidit. He 
couKl not, howevTi, si e, that in I lie argu¬ 
ment witli ri'gaul lo*th'* exception, any 
good ground w'as laid loi t^'e pie>ent niea- 
siiie. 'I'he nohle loid f. vl himself ad¬ 
mitted, that with le.-pect to the proposed 
advances of money to paiishes, the bill 
wmuld bo of no u^e ; wliy, tlien, insert 
these clauses at tdl ? 'flie only effect 
would be to increase di*iconlent. A gene- 


believed, was now beginnmjf to dimini^b, 
by the increuoing value of that descrlJTlion 
of propel ty. The depression of the manu- 
factv.iing interest, anotlier great e^il, was 
{)e attributed to 4he over-trade carried 
on for some years with the continent, and 
the consequent diminution of the demand 
(VOL. XXXVL) 


ral idea bad gone foitli, that this bill was 
til operate as a soit*of gtmeial parochial rc- 
I lief, and wdiat must necessarily he the ef¬ 
fect of the disapjiointment but increased 
discontent? The measure was altogethert 
one which it would be much better not toN 
pass; and when be saw that after three 
( 30 ) 
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months deliberation upon circumstances 
knoiMi at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, the only result was the present billi 
under which money borrowcu at 2^ per 
cent, was to be lent at 5 per cent, thereby 
obtaining an usurious interest, he could 
not help thinking the bill little calculated 
to make any favourable impression upon 
the public mind. The noble lord had 
maintained that the difficulties of the 
present period, with regard to the state of 
our manufactures, had arisen merely from 
a transition from war to pcace^ but this 
W'as by no moans a true view of the ques¬ 
tion. The real facts were, that by means 
of the enormously increased expenditure 
of the country during a period of twenty 
years, there had been a greatly increased 
demand for our manufactures, and conse¬ 
quently a continually increasing demand 
for labour, by which population was natu¬ 
rally increased. The necessary conse¬ 
quence of a decrease in the public ex¬ 
penditure was, a diminished demand for 
manufactures and a diminished demand 
for labour with an increased population. 
TIow was it possible to find employment 
for the surplus labour for which there was 
thus no demand ? The noble lord pro¬ 
posed a partial relief by giving employ¬ 
ment to a certain portion of labour, but 
this would only aggravate the^evil. The 
money advanced was to be repaid at the 
end of two years, and then there would 
only be an increase of the evil in the ac¬ 
cumulation of unemployed labour. Thus 
there would be in point of fact, no remedy 
for the evil, whilst another evil of no small 
moment would be created. The money 
was to be advanced upon the security of 
individuals, but in such a way and with 
such means of recovering it by immediate 
rocess of Jaw, that persons might well 
csitatc to become security under such cir¬ 
cumstances; and what was the conse¬ 
quence ? that the higher classes were un¬ 
justly held up as objects of detestation to 
the lower ranks, already too 'prone to 
make attacks upon persons of property. 
What, besides, would be the effect of the 
advances for carrying on public works with 
regard to the employment of the poor in 
the neighbourhoods of those works; per¬ 
sons having to carry orkworks with a view 
to profit, would of course employ the best 
. workmen at the cheapest rate; they would 
seek for them wherever they were to be 
^,found, and bring tiicm to the spot, with¬ 
out any regard whatever to the poor of 
the immediate neighbourhood. Under all 
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these circumstances, he thought it would 
be riuicli better to postpone the bill. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed 

ilOl’SK Of’ COiNlMONS. 

I'ursdai/, Jimr 10 . 

OP WllIPlUNO Fe- 
MALKS.J (icneral Tfionilhu moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to abolish the pub^ 
lie whipping of females: lie had been more 
especially led to this by an article which 
had appeared in the Inverness Journal, 
which stated, that a woman, young and 
beautiful, had been whipped in the public 
streets—that she was in a state ol inioxica.- 
\ion, seemed quite lost to every sense 
[her situation, and shortly returned to her 
old courses, fipectacles ^uch as this wen 
not likely to improve the public morals. 
The punyinient had been partially abo¬ 
lished in England, and he proposed to 
abolish it I'lUircly, by commuting the 
punishment for hard labour in a work- 
house, for a period not exceeding three 
montlis. 

The motion was agiccd to- 

llANKRurx Laws.] 

said, he had no intentfon, in the motion 
which he was about to submit to the 
House, to reflect in the slightest degree 
on those gentlemen who held the situa¬ 
tions ol commissioners ol bankrupts. lie 
knew tlio numerous difficulties under 
which they laboured, and he was aware, 
that, in the circumstances in w hich they 
were placed, they performed their duty 
better than could be expected from them. 
The evils, however, of the present system 
were intolerable. In proof of this he re¬ 
ferred to the numerously and respectably 
signed petition which be bad presented to 
the House on the subject, and which con« 
veyed the sense of all the commercial inte- 
.rcstofthe metropolis, complaining that the 
place allotted in Guildhall for the business 
w'^s totally inadequate for the purpose. 
The crowd and the noise rendered it im¬ 
possible to enter into a proper investiga¬ 
tion of tf:e proof of debts. This might 
easily be remedied. But the most matc- 
riaL?vil was, lliat a system of horrible and 
scandalous f^raud existed in the adminis- 
tration»of the Bankrupt Laws—to speh a 
degree, indeed, tha^^ of the number' 
bankruptcies within the last two or three 
years, half the bankrupts made no divi¬ 
dends at all. Many other grievances he 




would not detail; but they proved the 
total inadequacy of the bankrupt laws to 
protLCt the creditors, and even the bank¬ 
rupt himself. The hon. gentleman then 
entered into a detailed history of a pro¬ 
ceeding hi a case of bankruptcy, and 
dwelt particularly on the difficulty which 
assignees experienced in the discharge of 
tlieir duty; on the great frauds which oc¬ 
curred in tiu obtaining of certificates; and 
on the wuntof all distinction between moral 
and immoral bankrupts; and concluded 
by moving, “ That a select committee be 
appointed to consider the bankrupt laws, 
and of the operation thereof.’* 

Mr. JVfollcJcjij wao far from wishing to 
object to the motion ; but he bogged to 
^suggest to the hon. gentleman, whether h® 
thought any public advantage could be 
reaped by entering upon an inquiry into 
so cxtendive a .subject at So late a period 
of the session. Might it not be more cx- 

f edient to move a resolution, that the 
louse would take the niattef into consi¬ 
deration early in the next session. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was persuaded that 
a Select Committee niiglit make great 
progress in investigating the subject dur¬ 
ing the present session ; and, certainly, 
ciiere was no subject winch more loudly 
demanded immediate investigation, 

Mr. Chcuji'll thought, that the best 
mode of securing the attention of par¬ 
liament to til is important subject, in tAe 
next session, would be to appoint a com¬ 
mittee, and to proceed in the inquiry, as 
tar as possible, during the present session. 
The motion was agreed to. 

ExTF.Nr.s IN Aid.] Mr. W. Smith 
moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
Extents in Aid ; grounding his motion on 
tlie utter insufficiency of the bill intro¬ 
duced by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
to reacli the greater number of the exist¬ 
ing evils. 

Sir A/. JV. Ridley seconded the motion; 
and described a case of great hardship at 
Durham to prove the evil of extents in 
aid. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the 'motion, and 'declared, 
that the only object which he and his col¬ 
leagues had in view on this (juestioif^v^as, 
that of securing the rights of the Crowm 
with,out doing injustice to the sabj(5;t. 

* The motion was agreed to. 

Civil Slr vices Compensation 


RjtL.j The report of this bill being 
brought up, * 

^ Mr. Tierney thought that a compensa¬ 
tion ought to be granted to the Crown 
for those means of rewarding public ser¬ 
vices of which it would be deprived by 
the abolition of sinecures: the only ques¬ 
tion was, as to the moilc and amount of 
such compensations. He would strongly 
object to that part of the measure which 
made length of service a criterion of me¬ 
rit. If so, did any body suppose that 
three years were sufficient to be spent in 
a cabinet office to entitle the individual 
to a cabinet pensiop ? Besides what reason 
was there for making a difference between 
the period of their service, and that of 
those who held inferior situations ? This 
measure was spoken of as one of economy; 
but ics economy to the nation would not 
be considerable. In the fiist place, it 
might create a greater expenditure. At 
the end of two year® goveinment would 
have at its disposal pensions to tiie 
amount of 11,(XX)/., while, perhaps, not 
one of the sinecures would fall in to the 
public relief. At the end of four years, 
18,000/. of pcn.sioiis might be given away 
without any proportionate compensation 
to the country in the abolition of useless 
places. The whole saving that would 
accrue to the pablic at the death of the 
present Ijofdcrs of tlic sinecures abolished 
by the bills before p arliament was calcu¬ 
lated to amount only to 05,000/., and 
against .that, at the end of 12 years, there 
might be placed k2,000/. of pensions, 
granted to the Crown in compensation. 
This saving might at first sight appear 
considerable, but it would upon examina¬ 
tion be found much Iqss than had now 
been stated, licsides, it would not be 
realized for many years: while, during 
some time to come, the system of pensions 
would create a positive loss to the coun¬ 
try. This lull, with these objections 
against it, had passed through the House 
without much opposition, precisely be¬ 
cause confidenfe was placed in tliat com¬ 
mittee from which it originated; and 
which, from the little attention it bestow¬ 
ed upon the subject of its inquiry, did not 
deserve any. There was no evidence in 
the report to show the policy of the mea¬ 
sures It recommended, or to point out the 
saving that would ueerne to the public. 

He could not but regard this measure, 
therefore, as a gross delusion practised 
upon the public; from which the country i 
would gmo notbiugi and whose only re« 
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snif would be, an increase of the national 
biiithens and njiiiisfcrml patronage. 'J’hc 
cabinet would in 4 years have the power ol’ 
cngro'.sing lj>r ihcir own behoot 9,000/.: 
and it’the miniibteis had the good fortune 
to sliciv to their places for !■ years, thry j 
would have at their dii>posal 1S,(K)0/. 
Tiiev made no (jueslion about the falling 
in ofsinLCiucs : they only tiniught ol’the 
increase of tliLir patronage. lie nas of 
opinion, tliat no peiV'ion slioiild be con¬ 
ferred till the consolidated lunc! had the 
beneht ol the falling in ol an (kjuivalenl 
sinecure ’'.ilaiy* I'he I)ill, Ik* thought, 
ought to he sent h.icL k) (he couiinittec to 
be amended. Ho stafetl these objections , 
he would giouiul no niot'oii upon them. 
A tiiuin[»haijt ansv\er to them might he 
cxjiecteil from the noble loid; hut ho 
could not dispiovc figures. He had no 
reluctance to rcinunciMte merilonous cuil 
officers, but tlie measuie ‘■Iiould ! car¬ 
ried into ctlVct in a uay th.at, under tlie 
pretence of t conoinv and of n saving to 
tlie jnihiic, should not increase iho public 
bur'iien- or the niim-UiiaJ pationage. 

la'ul (\. ^ I, il Was lather 

stia’i'j;e U'.iil ihc 1 non. ginih'man 

sliouhl l'a\. I'Cv'n ‘■o loni; siltuit, if lie 
really iclied on the deduclions of lu> ov; n 
leasunuig ; and that he had sullered two 
billji to pa«s, and to bo cani' d» up to the 
Lords’, without (>|>pfNii:on. wliidi were 
imicli more ohjLction'ihlc, in eveiy ]roint 
of view, than llie jU'‘‘'tur. due uglillum 
gentleman lud aited indhirly iiv leaving 
out the saving, that wouhl fill in from the 
abolition of tlie lul.m s in Ireland. 'I Ins 
WM'i a most unpo’tU)t omission when lal- 
cnlaling thi'am ui..! of tlii' I’ulurc balaiu'e 
to tlie piihlie f'OM*. I lie pi (.sent Pii.asuie>. 
'i'lu* eoinpen^a'iOM was gi\L-n m lieu o( all 
tlie OiIIu's, Hud the i iglit hou. gentleman 
had couij),u Lil its amount wa’lli the aggre- j 
gate s 'lanes of only a put. 'i Ijc light 
lion, geuilrm.m h id 'Tud, that in two > ears 
1J,(K)9/. of pensions would accrue to the 
Crown fiom lliis hdl, and in fo.ir \eaiT. 
1S,(X)0/. 'I'Iun slateinent lu (lord (’.) de- i 
nic'd. Av ithoul mduding the supeinu- 
niorary pensions whiefr would be placed at 
the disposal of the Ciown, only 
would be plact'd m the power oi goviin- 
ment at the i ml of the first two year> , 
and, at tlic end of lour years, only I'J,()()<)/ 
There was no piohahiiity that the ld,()0<)/. 
whicli was the amount of ilm pension list 
/:rcatcd by this bill, wQuld t\er bo in 
'^complete operation at the same time. 
The discharge of 30,000/. was probably as 


higli as it would go. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had, however, taken the pensions 
at the liighest, and the sinecures at the 
lowest estimate, exaggerating in the one 
case, and omitting in the other. The 
noble lord .seeing no reason to alter his 
opinion, would give this measure Iiis full 
suppoif. He could conceive no other ob¬ 
ject which the riglit lion, gentleman had 
m Mcw, by disgusting tlic House and the 
coimtiy with the observations lie had 
^t.ited, hut to make a speech ; as he ju’o- 
pi)^ed no .imendmcnl, and concludi'd with 
no im tiou. W by dill he not oppose the 
proeeedi.’g in the committee? VVhy did 
lie not slate Ins opiiuons Cvirher ? or, why 
did he n(>w stile them at all? Had ho, 
fumed his luuk mi old liiend'', and wgg 
he piepaii'il to di'^gie l ii ‘ lo'intiy by op- 
'po^mg a nuasiue li ^ ( \Lipi 'imihle than 
the one hi* Imnuilv supjmried? His op¬ 
position, he lu-ped, would have no idVcct 
.'li^am^t the adepnou of a measure of un- 
ilLiuable euMunuy , iminile^Jmg a sincere 
ilcMie to meet the jcaxmahic w I'-hes of 
tile i)e()[)le hv a great saciiliee of patioii- 
age, and .m euportaut retn uc'.meut ofex- 
penditui e. 

.Mr. loetimd'd, t'l n by this 

meuMi’i' ilie puhlie would he i g.iiiuT by 
the duieieiu'i hvtwcefi aiul 

)L hi-ido^ they would lx* getung iid 
ol^,e*lllc’<’s mliiMis to the countr\. rmtlier 
lcduet^(m‘^ might al^o he made ui the 
pen-urn h t, winch could he applied to- 
V. iuK the pensions cumIlJ by this hill. 

'Hu' rep(»il w.is then ordeii'd to ho 
hiouglit up. iMr. I>. tiilheit moved sevc- 
reJ clauses, winch wcio agj‘ced to. Mr. 
Calciaft moved a clause, “ 'That any per¬ 
son who may ariu’pt a pimsum uiuUt this 
act, shall vacate lus se il m pai liainent.” 

Mr. ('ajuihiir objected to the clause. 
'Fhe acceptance of a place t ium d the seat 
of a member to he vacated, lie cause the 
m uibcr was supj)osed to he (hercby more 
inkier the inilueuce id the (’lowu, and 
was thertforo sent hai l< to Ins constitu¬ 
ents, dctiMmine how' tin he was still 
woitliy of llieir coididence , hut in the ac¬ 
ceptance of a puu-ion ihe case was quite 
dilleieut, |or the pension wa.s received on 
retiring from office, and at a time when 
the pel son ceased to he under the in- 
fuience of government. 

Lore] Milton contended, lliat the pen¬ 
sions were a substitution for offices, dii rn- 
cciving winch members were obliged to 
vacate their seats. 

I Mr. liubinson said, the pensions under 
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this bill were given »is positive rcuanls for 
service done, while the sinecure offices 
were bestowed as a mere matter of favour. 
After some further discussion, the House 
divided on the clause :—Ayc‘., -7; N'oes, 
61 . 

/./•>/ ofihe 

IJiirnctl, James Xrwman, R. 

liiowiK', Aiillion^ Nc\n|k)U, sii .loliu 

("ahciL, (J villc, hon. H. 

l)nn<aniion, , 1 1 Ikjo (j 

Douirlis, W U fv. \\ 111 . 

KiijI.iv, KiiKim 111 Sb.irp, l?(l 

I'tTL'll^sOll, ‘'il I{ C Ibllit 

(Mjrd'in, Ibjlx'i t J MMii(‘y, 11. luai H. 

IJtiinuH i dtII. "rc'cil, .li'liii 

Htioii, "11 \{ \ 1{ NV" Jl 

Lcwin,' r. ]•’ UI 1 jI>, I'll. • 

shuv Wddvr, ijMif i.il 

Al.irliii, I Icnry niirus. , 

M iilui, JmKu ('»!( IlIII, .loiui 

Alilmii, vi'^r. Hidli V, ^Ji M. W 

On tlie molion, that the bill be read a 
t.hiul lime tu*mrrmv • 

Loi d d/i//^>vM*c|>Latcd his objection^ to 
the pnncijilc of the bill, consideimg it a 
princijile wholly new in the govenuni iit 
of till", eoiuilry, and iideiilated to degrade 
the eh ire.eliM* of pulilie men. 

An, lif'ht.t ,(}/i wii-^ hiiipiiM'd iliat gen¬ 
tlemen ^hl)Ll)d il.'ivc Kept hai k iheir eon- 
.stitmional olijeetioas to thi', late st *ge of 
tlie hill. A'- to am niiii lookmg Imvauls 
this iLinote p, nsiou .is a hnlA*, he did not 
behove tiiat ll ere ^\()llld b.. miii'li compe- 
titimi fei sutli a fuize. If must bi*, as 
irul' ed it ought to be, a liopele">s specula¬ 
tion in a perum.irv jiDint el view, 

jMi.^j dillercd lioni the right,lion, 
genikiiMii In* llioiiglit that iheveiy li- 
nuiati'Mi ol the rewards would e\eitc a 
keciier c-oiiipenLioii. Vny person at all 
actju.imli (1 with comnu-icial .^peculations 
knew well, lhal a gieal pri/e oi twoawa- 
Jv.ned a keener .ippetitc than many .small 
one.". 'Kins ]>ill would, lor tlie lirs>t tune, 
make puliiic.s a tiado ; a cii cum.stan^'e the 
mote to he legretted at a moment wlun 
the piib!:e were not di*-pO"ed to look wiih 
})eciiii,n Itivour on official men of what¬ 
ever jj.irty. As to the argument about 
the necessity of remunerating men wlio 
left lucrative profession's, In conceived 
that It woulil he betlei if SUCH poisons re¬ 
mained in tliiir piofe">sion, if^ain was 
their ohiei t, and if they could pot be con- 
,'icnted wall the higher honour of being 
called to assist Ric sovereign with advice 
for the bciiLfit of the people. Much had 
been said about the services rendered to 
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the country by the labours of ministers. 
For his own part, he thought that in- 
st^mces might arise when ministers might 
do much more good by resigning than by 
keeping llicir places. But the paltry 
temptations of the present bill would tend 
to keep ministers in till they had carried 
their pension by length of service. Thos, 
it was possible to imagine (he was of 
course merely putting a supposed case), 
that at some future time there might be 
serious divisions in the cabinet on some 
(|ii(‘stio»i of even vital importance, and 
lluit. .<;oine jiarticnlar inim.slcr might be 
subjeettd to son^e disagreeable slight on 
that account; and such a man might by 
till? plc^Ln^ hill, be induced to cling to the 
office winch he would otherwise reject. 
He might say “ Well, this is very unplea¬ 
sant ; Init let mo vvait a little longer, and 
tlicn I shall have a pension to console 
these indignities. Meantimo, let “ bear 
and fmhim” he my maxim ; 

“(^iMijind eriL, .sujieraudii omnis forluna 
feu iiilo 

Mr. said, that the power 

of ihc ni)ii*'e of Commons was at an end, 
if It could imt take away any unnecessary 
i]hd luiiMul pu'iogiilive from the Crown 
wjtlioiif M«Pid)ni(^ an indemnification. 

Sir R. JlK^yn thought the bill highly 
objL CtMinhlc in tlie present bankrupt state 
oi the countiy. He conceived that the 
Clown h.ul suilicient means of rewarding 
its sot V ants out of the <¥ pension list; and 
if'the* bill .should unfortunately survive so 
huig . 1 ^ a thi id leading, lie should move a 
ndei to that effect. 

d'hc House divided; 

Yeas.- - 7.5 

Noes - - - • - - - . 1^0 

List of the Minority. 

Boswfdl, AlrxandiT IMilton, vise. 

Haiiiirtt, .I.inics iSt’wman, K \V. 

Calvert, ( hatIc', • Newport, sir .I 

C.irliT, John Neville, hon. 11. 

Diimaimun, vise Koiisouh}, rl. hon (• 

Douglas, If. K. Tiernev,rl. lion (•. 
leigiis^un, sir U C. Teed, .lohn 

(iuuliJii, Kdbt. Webb, VA 

Hainniei"lev, II. Ti.i ri it" 

I.efcvie, C .'^h.iw Heron, sii !? 

Martin, Henry Ridley, *!ii M W 

M.ulm, John 
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TVksons in confinement under 'fJ. 
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Lord Folkestone^ adverting to his motion on 
Thursday last, for an instruction to the 
secret committee, that they should obtain 
information with respect to the number of 
persons confined in consequence of the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, observed, 
that the motion which he was about to 
submit to the House was similar in sub¬ 
stance, but did not contain every thing 
comprehended in his former motion. It 
appeared to him to be most important to 
obtain the information to which he alluded 
before any proceeding took place,^sucli as 
it was apprehended might be proposed, for 
the renewal of the suspension. On the 
former occasion the noble lord objected to 
give the instruction to the committee, on 
the ground, first, that it would be putting 
the secretary of state on his trial; and, 
secondly, that it would tend to divulge 
circumstances wliich ought not at present 
to be made public. He conceived that the 
adoption oi that proposition would not 
have occasioned any inconvenience to the 
secretary of state, or any danger to the 
country. However, the House thought 
proper to reject it. lie should now con¬ 
fine his motion to a return of the persons 
in confinement, without any inquiry into 
the cause of their apprehension. I lib 
motion, however, would comprise several 
objects; and first, the number of such 
ersons. It was most desirable to know 
ow many persons had been confined under 
the suspension. Whether that number, 
however, should tfrn out to be large or 
small, he should equally maintain that the 
suspension was reprehensible. If small, 
he contended that the suspension ought 
not to have taken place on such slight 
grounds; if large, he reprobated confiding 
powers so important to those who used 
them so extensively. Next, he wished to 
know the circumstances and occupations 
in life of any persons who were confined, 
before they were found .out to be traitors. 
Never, in any former case, had the Habeas 
Corpus been suspended unless wheij, per¬ 
sons of some opulence and consequence 
were implicated in seditious proceedings. 

In the present inbtance it was notorious 
that directly the contrary was the fact.--* 
He had gone yesterday to Reading gaol, 
but found that, by an order iVoin the secre¬ 
tary of state he was prevented from seeing 
the prisoners confined there. He had, 
however, made some inquiries with respect 
to them. He learnt that one—a man of 
Up^mamc of Knight—was in circumstances, 

^ j cxtremel/ needy as td be hardly able 
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to procure the necessaries of life. This 
person was represented as being most 
troublesome, because he had written some 
letters stating the misery of his situation. 
Jle (lord F.) believed, that if he was not 
actually a lunatic, he was in a fair way of 
being made so. Among other applications, 
he had, it seemed, transmitted a petition 
to an lion, and learned friend of his in that 
House, but being found too weighty for the 
post, it had been returned to him, and lie 
could not afford to pay the postage. As 
to the other prisoners, lliey were described 
by the gaoler to be llie most harmless, 
quiet, inoffensive creatures he had ever 
met with in his life. One was a journey¬ 
man cutler, another was a journeyman 
taijur, who could neither read nor write. 
Were these the formidable people, the ap¬ 
prehension of wlion: was about to cause 
the renewed suspAision of the liberties of 
a whole nation ? If so, it was of great im¬ 
portance that it should be known to par¬ 
liament before fhc discussion should take 
place on that proposition. The last suli- 
ject on which he desired to obtain infor¬ 
mation was, the place in which tliose per¬ 
sons were arrested, and the place in which 
they w ere confined. It was evidenr, that 
the severity of the punishment which these 
individuals endured, must be greatly ag¬ 
gravated by their removal to a distance 
from tliclr homes. He understood that 
the persons v ho were lodged in Reading 
gaol, were brought from Manchester. 
Why was this ? He repeated, that it must 
be a great aggravation of their distress, to 
be removed 200 miles from their friends, 
and to be deprived of the oppoitunity of 
receiving a supply of food, clothes, wine, 
or any thing necessary for tlieir support 
and comfort. Under this impiession, he 
would move, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the i^rince 
Regent, that lie will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before 
this House, a list of all persons now in 
confinement in (iieat Britain, by warrant 
of either of the secretaiies of state, or of 
six privy-councillors, detained under the 
piovibiLOS of an act, passed in this present 
session of parliament, ‘ for enabling bis 
majesty to secure and detain such per¬ 
sons as his majesty shall suspect arc 
conspifuig against his person and govern¬ 
ment ;* specifying the names of the per¬ 
sons so confined, their trades, piofessionj» 
or occupations, their agCw, the places of 
their confinement, the places where ar¬ 
rested^ and the dates of their arrest and 
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comniittncnt; and also the name or names 
of tlic persons who signed the commit¬ 
ment” 

Mr. Addingtony in the absence of the 
noble secretary of state, said, he had no 
objection to agree to a motion for the 
numbers, ages, and places of confinement 
of the parties who had been committed; 
but he submitted, whetlicr any object 
would be Attained, and whether it would 
not be detrimental to the parties them¬ 
selves, to give their names as required. A? 
to the letters written by Knight, in Head¬ 
ing gaol, the letter which had been sent 
to his wife containing a petition, but of 
which she was unable to pay the postage, 
, had been forwarded to the home-office, 
^nd thence to the individual for whoraP it 
w’as intended. The noble lord ought to 
consider the great burthen thrown on n?i- 
nibters in the execution of the purposes of 
the act, and that, if they failed to commit 
a suspicious person, they were quite as 
responsible as if they committed an inno¬ 
cent individual. 

Sir F. liurdett observed, that seeing 
that the allegations on which the bills for 
suspending tlie liberties of the country liad 
been piovcd to be ffilsc; seeing, that under 
those si'veral persons had cxj)cricnccd 
a veiy cruel punTslunent; seeing that these 
practices were illegal, unconstitutional, 
and unknow n until the unfortunate pi^riod 
of 1791«; seeing that they afigmented as 
the apparent necessity diminished, and that 
now, when there was no pretence for them, 
they existed to a greater extent than at 
the time when some pretence might he 
assigned, ho hoped his noble friend would 
not alter his motion, which asked as little 
ns could be a^ked from any administration 
holding the power which had been confided 
to the ))rcsent. He was at a loss to con¬ 
jecture why his noble friend’s motion was 
resisted. In ]7f)7 he (sir V. Hurdett), 
in similar circumstances, made a similar 
motion, wliicli w^as assented to wnWiout 
any hesitation. At least the country was 
entitled to know the names and every 
thing tending ir) give as much security to 
the persons who were confined as was 
comjiatible with the deprivation of their 
freedom. I'his would appear to be the 
more necessary when it was reQjlIected 
that, on a former occasion, tlic individuals 
who were confined under a suspension of 
tne Habeas Corpus, wove never brought to 
trial. A bill of indemnity was passed in 
favour of those by whose authority they 
had been apprehended; and it was proved 


that the only persons who bad broken the 
laws were the ministers themselves, ft 
should be remembered that the persons in 
question were cut off from all intercourse 
with their families, on the pretext that 
the cons^piracies in which they had engaged 
might get abroad. There was no ground 
for believing this. There was not the 
slightest reason for imagining from the 
trials which were at present in progress, 
that there was any justifiable cause for 
depriving these persons of all intercourse 
with the rest of the world. The fads 
with which the persons now trying were 
charged, were well known before. Nothing 
new was discovered. To keep them, 
therefore, in close custody, was as abhor¬ 
rent to humanity as it was a gross violation 
of the confidence which parliament had 
thought proper to repose in ministers. 
At any rate the House, surely had a right 
to know whom they had taken up. The 
right hon. gentleman had told them that 
his noble friend (lord Castlcrcagh) was 
absent, in consequence of official business. 
These gentlemen thought much of the 
sulfeiings of office, but never of the suffer¬ 
ings of tlieir victims. I'or his part, he 
believed that the noble lord was just then 
taking a ride in the park. His absence 
was not very respectful to the House, or 
very CQ^isonant to the duties which he 
owed to the country. He trusted his 
noble friend would press his entire motion, 
as he could not imagine a shadow of 
reason for withholding the names of the 
persons confined under the suspension, 
and wlio he had no doubt would hereafter 
be found to be unjustly confined; and he 
hoped the House would not be easily per¬ 
suaded to reject the motion. Did the 
House consider what solitary confinement 
was ? Did they recollect that insanity was 
its frequent consequence? The power as¬ 
sumed by the executive government, with 
respect to the treatment of their prisoners, 
was most arbitrary and unjustifiable. He 
Iiopcdp the House would prevent it from 
continuing that treatment; he hoped they 
would agree to his noble friend’s motion ; 
and above all, he hoped, that when the 
time came for its discussion, they would 
refuse to renew t’eat detestable act, by 
which the lihe^fics of Englishmen were 
thus sacrificed. 

Mr. Canning remarked, that the greater 
part of the hon. baronet s t-pecch was ad¬ 
dressed, not to the motion, but to a subject 
which had long before been discussed'/ 
that House—the confidence which the 
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House iiad been pleased to repose in the 
executive govcrninont, or ratlitr the bur¬ 
then which it liad imposed on them in the 
responsible excin^c uf tlie cxtr:u>idiu.u*y 
powers called lor h) the extriiiTdinaiy cii- 
Cumstanc(“sol t he 'riu- lion, b.ii (uu t 

had not att ■mj)ie(l to >ho\v on t.ur parlia* 
mentaiy gioiuuU that tliib poui i liad been 
abused; but he had endeavonji-d to per¬ 
suade the lIoiK^e to lat)i'jnt its decision^ 
and to ex press* an iinli'iuulcil di.‘>lrii^t, 
which would give disaireclion new spirit 
and courage at a riKunent thf' inoi't critical 
that could be iinagiixx]. Did any man 
pretend to bcliive that the njisehief liad 
abated ? Was it not nntonons that on that 
very day intelligence h.ui been received of’ 
fresh plans of di'^tinbanco ? Instead, liovv- 
cver, ol’eontiibniing to assist in the sup¬ 
pression of these evils, the noble lord (if 
he persevered in his motion) and tlic hon. 
baronet endcavovued to induee tli<' House 
to concur with tlieni in declaiing, that llie 
power originally given to goMMonient fc'r 
that purpose' u.rs nionstions. t.'iat U hid 
been monstrously abu^ied, ami th.it il ought 
to be recalled, lie had no oliji'ciion to 
give the miiiil;cr, llie ages, and llm place s 
of cordininnerU ot the perstnis who Ij.ul 
been imprisoned ; liut to give tlien n.inu" , 
v/lnlc their maehinations ucie opciat- 
ing, would be to ailoid us^divl inti llig^mt e 
to the di>afi’ectcd througliout the conn- 
try, and to make parli.iment the medium 
of the conininnication. He would tlieie- 
forc move, to leave out all the words fioni 
the word “ House"' to the end of tlie ([uos- 
tion, in order to atid the vvoids, an ac¬ 
count of tlie number of persons now in 
coiifineincnt in (lieat Ihitam, by vvairariL 
of either of the secretaries ol' si.ue, or of 
SIX privy-councillors, dctaiocd under the 
provisions ot an act passed in this |)i( scut 
session of parliament ‘ for tn.rhhng Ins 

* majesty to secur e and detain such persons 

* as his majesty shall suspect ‘iic conspiring 
‘ against his person and government.’ mtli 
their ages, and tlie places of llieir conline- 
ment.’* 

Mr. Po]isuiif}ij w.is a good deal sur¬ 
prised, that the right hon. gentleman 
should agree to such an amendment and 
oppose the original motion. Did not tlie 
disaffected know at this moment who were 
tukenup? It was impnsvdile to jireveiit 
the friends and neiglibonis. (*f any man 
so apprehended from knowing the fact 
as Isoon as it happened. Mdiat bcciet, 
tUsn, could be communicated to them by 
/exposing the names? To his undcrstiind- 
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in^, it was impobsiblc any danger could 
niise from it. 

I\Ir. Hat hurst attributed the motive of 
the noble rnovc^r to he, to accu'se go- 
veii.mcnt of improper ti*( iliin'iit of indi¬ 
viduals [No, no!], 'riieii, why object 
to tlie imu'iulnu’nr, wliuh withheld the 
nanu:'? In v^nious parts of the country 
then* might he a connexion amongst the 
drallecled, but not such a connexion as 
might cju>e persons to know who had 
been taken up at lurndri'ds of miles dis¬ 
tance. The giving of the niimljers and 
ag(*s would prcv( lit the kriowledge by 
tlit'ir paitisans of what particular persons 
had been apprehendr J; but the names 
could be of no other purpoit than to 
foimi a ground of imputation against mi¬ 
nisters, which must have the effect of’ 
weakening the ha-.ds of govermncrit, 
vvlio^^e meisures had a I iL^dv obtained the 
conHdimec of the Hoii'.e. 

I Oil Ihnruu^'Jis wU') Mirpiiscil at mi- 
iiivti'i^ ictiising whit must shoitly be 
I'llh I.aown in tlie oidin.nv coni'i* o(’ 
rImnN. c.ilmd.ir at tlic next as- 

si^C5 must diM Id'C llie names that 
were now witlduld. It w;i^ of tin* ut¬ 
most importance for the Hou^^e to be 
in June ^■'“oon ol the n.niii s end ib'Ciip- 
tion ni’ (Ik pniM', eontiinid , fhr if rt ap- 
jieo'cd th.il no ni.ni of piopeity or- enn- 
n.'Mrjii had been eomniiitetl, lliat no fo- 
i« ign iMnc^noiKleiice lunl been delected, 
nr any agitation ia a higlrer sphere of so¬ 
ciety, tho«;e C()n>ideriiiioi><, muNt wcigli 
very seiinu>lv with the Ilen-'C. when tlicv 
came to consider the question of the fai- 
tlit'r .suspension of the iilieitv ol‘ the sub- 
ject.' 

Lord l\Jhcst<tuc shortly ri plied, after 
winch, the qiie^^tion being put. That ilu 
words priqioscd to be Lft out stand pent 
of the ipiestinn, 

The 1 louse divided ; 

Ayes. nw 

Noes.. . 10 i 


Lii>t i)f the Ml riltj. 


TkiiroiiLil.s, Ml \V. 

]J.nrii’tJ.micv, 
l>( iiiK r, li.iu II (L 
li,>in;, t Icn 
Hr, mil, linn 'I'lios. 

naiing,^;V‘‘?'- 

IliKh, Jus 
C’nkialt, JoJin 
(.’a I vert, C 
C’lirw'cn, J. C 
Cavendish, lord I J. 
Duncaiinuii, vise. 


I luiulas, ('has. 

I ,i/,ikcil(‘\, N. 

In 1 vusson, ^ir K. ( 
1 ml i\, Kn kman 
1 it^my, lonl John 
(heulfll, Lasrne 
(hii nev, Hudson 
(Inise, sir Win 
Hughes, W. L. 

Ilf .on, sir K. 
lloinbv, Kd 
Llo;\d, J, Pdartiii 
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[^mon. Sir Wm. Ridley, sir M W. 

Tjaiii’lon, VV. Cioii^ K.iiiimIoii, ,1. 

IVUckinlobh, sir J. RouiiJIy, sir S. 
]\louro, Peter Siiiilh, Kubt. 

!Md 1 hew, luui. gen. JSebiiglit, Juliii 

IMetliuen, I'diil Spcnci i, Inid R. 

I>^eville, lion. l». "I'.ivlcjr, M \ 

lSo\Nport, ^ir Jolin Webb, lid 

ISugent, loid Wood, il lion M. 

JNioilh, U. 1 ord Mjnoi 

Old, \Vin. • W illi inis, Ov\en 

Ossiilslon, lord VVjlii.uns, Pobl. 

()->burne, lord P. Wli.ii ton, Joiui 

J\>n'50ijb>, il. ]iun G, i s i m t“ 

lVn.se, llciuy rolktsionc, Joid 

Pelliain, lion. ti. A JiukI* II, su j' 

I’ariielJ, sn Henry 

^ Tl/VsLE'MKnE—P etitiont or John 

(^UFENAWA^.J Sir r. Hunfrtt said, tlut 
lie bad a Petition to piosont which t^ave a 
fVe«>li instnin’e ol' the dcsjriietivp imnnna- 
blycd'llu !)Oiou”h-nion<;(’i^t< in. f( 
uasrioin .1 |)i‘rs()u ol tlic l)oioiij;h oi Ha'^b - 
mcre, wdio sTati'd, that at the last general 
eleelion certain jnopt'rty Imd hecai con¬ 
veyed to Inni by loid LoiNd.iIe, to ‘oahJe 
liiiri to give his vote- in favour of' rJir ( an- 
didalcs piopoved f)v Iii" louMnp. lit' 
came, in laet, under the chmoniinalion ol’ 
wliat, in lioioiiL'li-inoioTe! in<r laniini »ns 
called a Hy llie^-e in^'in^ h nl 

two gcidli'niLii •iieen Klirauil lo tli it 
House. Now lliiN ju*i.‘*t)n Incl a »('nl.n of 
ronseience as to tleliveiin;* a'jjain to l^Mil 
I.onsdafo (h(> pro[H'ity winidf Iiad been 
convevi d lo linn to sail llie m e.isioii. Flo 
thought it W'liiM he nni'ienv i not ivi keep 
that wInch he Ind sMoin fo he In', nun, 
Jn coiisefjnenee of tin- di ti ninnali. .i, Ll 
stated, th't In* !nd sodo,\ d muili 
cution at tlie lestigatieii ol lo'd rionol Oi 
lie stdl In 1(1 the jnop‘_ilv', bul !jc h ’ 1 .iL 
Iasi Ix'en Si r\ed w ifh an t a’rlnn'iit l»v I’ud 
Lons'dalc. lie (^ir V. H.j ihougliJ n nii- 
jiossihlc, will'll tin* petU'On slnndil liip.e 
lieen re nl, liiai llie lli’iee .sliouM take uo 
i»n tiler sli p :ig unsi a jnai «iee which was 
the worst ol tja.uson, for if involved ('W.'ry 
fcatinc (>r that enme wlneh wnis o lious 
and di'«^u.Nting ; it sva*’- a \iolatioii ol' the 
con^stitiition, and comlnned ju ijnry wdtli 
ingraliludc, want of faith with breach of 
trust. It was a miniature p’e,ture, coin- 
prelieiuling all offences, and [in renting an 
exact resemblance ol'ilie horough-rjjinigcr- 
ing system. It was that sv'teni winch 
created the dissatisfaction wdiicli^the mi- 
•iiistry wished to put down by force. The 
public at large knfw that they had a right 
to be represented, and that no peer should 
interfere in the election of mcmbcrj. 

(VOL.XXXVl.) 


Nay, tliere were resolutions on the Jour¬ 
nals (il'iho House*, making it a breach of 
it.s piivileges, and conscipienlly of those 
ot the people, for any peer .so to interfere* 
.rVnd W'hat a Msiun, which went in defi¬ 
ance ot right? piK'iIi ges, and resolutions, 
to he toleraled ' Itwu^ 

A I ()Tn])iTiati.-M .iiid « Iona imlrcd, 

()n wliu li (*'•( Il ih , (f »li(i in In lis <ieaJ, 
lo gi\(‘ the ,L* •'Hill'u »• III fund 

He concluded hy inoving, that the peti- 
‘»ori he brought up. 

i\li. HgriKcii wished to know more par- 
lieul.nly the grievance complained ot in 
the pelition, and its prayer. 

Sir /•’. Buulrtt replied, that among 
I many grievances a painful one was, that 
the petitioner had been the object of vin- 
I dietivc pio^ecution. 'I’he prayer was, 
that the HounC would take the case into 
con'-idcialien, .md ;i)ford *-'ach iC'hc-'sa.s it 
niigl'.t think piopcr.- lie hnu. haionet 
was ;iI)ont to mad the whide pctilion, when 

Mr. luinhf.'i i.jleifci(d, and ohp'Cted to 
the II uin.g ol the pelifion, as being con» 
tiaiy to the ih.ifjo oi' the ! fousr. Jlccon- 
teiulcd, iiitlichi“'t [date, that a court of 
law wn^ the pkn e in which the petitioner 
should iidns.^^ and in tlic second 

j»l.Te(* ih.it .IS lo tlu- oiigin.il circumstance 
It \t.is too dl^la^t in point ui tune to be 
made the^suhjcf't of p;nIiamcntary consi- 
lU'i .itiiin. 

Mr. [hmid would not di^^cuss I he queg- 
li'/'iv!. to the juithoiily ol the courts of 
I'w. cv-i hi* inuleislood llie nniltor, a 
cnjnniCh'e it on the th*clion, and the 
1 had ht'cii a soji of agent or en¬ 
gine ol the noble loid wdio nominated, as 
it .‘ppe.’icd, to tins hoioiigh. The peti- 
r s" ore I) the pnipcity conveyed to 
lui'). and had kept it; and it did not ap- 
ju.ir, fii'iu all the circuni'tanee.s, that he 
h'ul a nueh earliv-i opportunity of^'tating 
lii> case. Hi* f( It it nu innlu'nt on the 
IHuii^o to lake s(/!.u*nu‘a'ur(‘s in tliis case; 

(' hill Iiow li-nld the wliole case lie known, 

I cvccpf # tlie House heard tlic petition 
j read ' Tiie W'»ii>c was bound to consider 
[ a subject ol thi^ nature. 

1 ]Mr. JuiOnDSf could lU'^l see how the 
House could take iqi the questiim, so as 
to decide upon it. A committee of the 
House had seated the two mi^mbers. 
Would it be coiiteiided that this was 
wrong? In fact it was, if any tiling, ft 
legal question. The him. baionct could 
say no more than that tin? petitioner hart a 
h'gal title to his con\cyed property ; bu^ 
that he had been sci w'd with an ejeclnient. 
(:i V) 
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TIjo courts of law mu'-t decide whctlicr lu* I it, or liad it uot. Tiie man appeared tu 
had a f)'f7tri fide property, or vice icisa. i>c puscented, hecaiiM' lu‘would not give 
'i’he qac‘'tion to bo raised upon this up wluit was made over to him. Here 

tion wn^ tar diilerent from a general (pies- the House wlmx* in llieir accustomed cm- 
tion. Proofs of particular property in the liarrassmont on siuh oicnsioiis. It would 
borough could not be brought before lie bettor to enai t .something to establish 
them; and the only w^ay of discussing the right of buigagc tenures iori'IIigihly 
such subjects was, by a general pro))o- lor the return of members, than to leave 
sition; such, for instance, as they had them as they were. They were now dis- 
lately had, giaccfully covered with a clo.^k and a con- 

Sir //, Parnell thought, that the cir- ccalment, 'fhe petition show'ed the ab- 
cumstanccs of the case were of such a solute ntcossity of some refoim. He Iiad 
nature as to entitle the petition to the nothing to do with the j^otitioncrs con- 
consideiation of the House. He obseived, science. While these boroughs existed, 
that he had known a man to be called it seemed good tliat now and thmi tlic-c 
upon to returrw'onveycd property the faggot.s, as they wer^'called, •should come 
day after hi.s vote. The conveyance was under the notice of paiJimncnt. 
made to Inm by the agent of a peer who 'flie Sju'dker said, that he wished to ol- 
noniinated lor the borough. for a few w'OmIs relative to the light of a 

Ml. Peley I\Io7C observed, that tlic pe- member to leail iC bis place a pi III ion as 
tition stated a distinct grievance to have pait of bis .‘'peeOh. i( ^ertamly was ex- 
been surtered by the individual; and pected liom evLiy meinbei, that he should 
where a grievance was felt, he hoped that ^ read a peLilioii Iu Iok* be presented it, in 
in tliis country iheie was always a leniody. ■ oidei that lumiiiglii lie enatiled to ‘-late to 
He liu^t(‘(l, ihcrei’orc, tliat an opjiortu-, the House wlicllu r it was com lied ni de- 
iiity wou’d be afforded him, by the reeep- ( eoioui language, aiul what were the facts 
tion of the petition, to exercise his judg- it contained : but it we.>> lontraiy to tin; 
meiit on the case. invariable piactiei' to i^ ad the petition it- 

Mr. /r. Smith must protest against the | selt in the eonr-e of bis spoeeb. In an- 
doctrinj, that it wxas not the light of a swer to another point alluded to at an 
member to read from a petition in the' eaily prut of ihe dcbnti', when >1 w.i-^ 
coinsc of Ins .‘speech. He never heard so j uigeil that il'a p'-tilioii was binuLdil up, it 
from the (^hair, hut he lenionibered a should alteiwinds be lead at tlie lai>le ; 
good deal about the mode of presimting In* w as ol opinion, that ii' tlie petition w a.^^ 
])etit’ons ; and wlmt the presenter should in it>elt objci Innuiblc, or il the praverwas. 
or should not say on such occasions. Jr ■ such as could not lie (•nnpliLd witl), it 
liad been slid, that tlic member should was in that stage, well asm any other 
liave lead the petition, and seen that ^ liable to lie oppo^i J. 

there V as nothing m it impioper. The i Mr. 0//ti n hv)j)e(i (be House wo’dd 
House wa*? aI\va 3 ^ in a state of embarrass- not be unwilling to lu ar the [leiuioii read, 
ment on nncNtions of tins sort. Jl’ tin It slated .some thin;:^ w Iiu ii went against, 
statements ot the petition, as far as they , tlie honour and digmtv ol the House el' 
liad b'*en inemioncd, were true, they told > Commons, out ol wlneli -ome mLa.suies 
fiicts which wi'o alike anomalous to thi* ' might spring wIulIi might be oi'import- 
law (d tlij land and the constitution ot ance to tlie i Ii.iiaeter of the lloie-e tor 
that House. A fi eeljoldcr or voter blioiild ils own v indie.ilio;'.. 'fbe piiblu diu:on- 
iiO htinajldr, I’ln- pelitu^n‘-howed the tent did iiitiiniv aii^i', in part, 

contrary. Yet, wlnn tlie snbie<‘t of bur t urn an iih a ol tlie improper eou'-tiuction 
gage temircs came before tin- House, they , of iliaL House. He could not see how 
all felt that men had frccliold or other , the pelitioii could he i(‘fund, 
property made ov(>r to tlicni iiaudulentlv, ' Air Jl, so;/ thought the House 

and for a paitienl.ir pm pose. According ' would not consult its oun\bgnity by ve¬ 
to an <dd sa 3 iog of Mi I ad, the fpialifn*.'!- liising to i'clcivc lbi‘ tition. 
tion ot tiroperiv'' wms notlmv^ but a little j Sn* /-'. Ihudrlt sanl, that if it wa.s a rule 
Jiot wiTx ami wet p iper, n i-jii'* w'as to con- | of the' House to pievcnl the leading of 
vey a Iwnu pdc right to tin ti inporarv o«'- | pi'titio.is in t!ie w'ay tlut he had done, no- 
cupier ; but how did the (pie'-t un stand in thing could he more easv than to describo 
common .sense and law, when the epnvL‘ 3 '- | the ^uh^tanee. 1 le vv(ir>. iu)t iit iill sin pri.Ncd 
ing party brought his ejectment? 'fhe at the olijeetiors made to the rteeptiori of 
man Xo whom the prbpcrty was made laid tlic pctitiuu by the member for Corfe Cub- 
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tic, nnd Olliers svlio \ut(' uturiiod jn tlic 

same wav wineIi till* pi'tilioi) to tx- 

;jo«c- It was (|iiitc natiji.il that llicy 
.-IiOLild laisi' oir|('e'lions i}> linimr. Tli() 
tictiiion 'wnt li» rhai;:c a j>ci‘i orpariui- 
iiiciit with Hitcili Mil'.: IN ilic c'li'ctioii of a 
niciiibei. llou I’oiilil the I louse f'ct iid 
ot th it r' It wi’ut liiitii. i to stale, that 
the iiiti'i I’crciicc was li uiiluli'iitly coiuliiet- 
i (1. 'J'hoiicTi till' IJ.Hi'C nii^ht shut Its 
i arsa'^aiii^t tlio^c lact', t!ic eouiitiy would 
not; and Millers ‘•ouk' sti p was taken. In* 
bhciukl Ijc conipidlcd to hiiiu; the f|nc'stioii 
ti>r\vard in tlic natiiio oi‘ a cliaigc, bo as 
to olilii^e tlicni tfi I'utcrlai'i Jt. 

O 

'I'lic House ilividcd on the question, 

.That tlic JV'litioJi be biou^^lit up: 

; Noes,'17. * 

IKM'SI', ()!■' 1)S. 

'/'Iiiii y.Oy, Jui.x' I 

Si'e^oxi) Kii’oiii oh'jni Si ra )■ r Tom- 

■'M I i M OJ- I 11 I. i I»M SI ()'• J aillDS I* 1 - 
.rI f' rI sM Ch 1.1 \ i *. 1J \ \f i :: )r ^ .Mi i i - 

i\os \\i» <\) i.’i^ \!'iov''.| The I'aiil I 
Hi IIaiin\\l)\, ol the (’mmtil, ' 

pn ‘Coled the K'kowni'.; | 

el’ the SuK.r (vIumiiti:! j 
anpoiulid to take into coiradei at ion (lie 
seveial Ikijieis .scaic.l Uj) 10 i aiel 

delivered hv euixniUiU ol lii^^ io>ed 
hiL;]ine"-’'. the Ihimx Ui ^'cnt* 

'h/ llio lords coniinitM • s iU)j}o:nt' il to tal.e 
'iiti/ I 01 *ad '1 .ili-i I (lie be\i.i l ikqnjs 
.-ealed up ni a Iki,., am’ di hy 

eomio.md ol‘ ies lo^yal iu^hiiess the 
ihinee Hei^^iil, ... d to iLpint to tiic 
JliHi'i ; and lo wiioin v\e‘ie leleiied bu- 
sc\ei.d ollii! ratals d up in a 
ikif, ala» d'diveud h\ eonniand of Iii:!> 
lioj.il Hi"linens . - 

Olden d to icpoit, d’iiit till' coininiltce I 
/lave met, and pioia-edud in the examina¬ 
tion of the napeis lereiicd to them. 

it lb their jiaiiifuJ duty to m pmt, tl^t 
these pa[)eis atf'ord bul too many proofs 
of’the eainliimcil existence of’ a Iraite'i'ous 
eonspnai y foi the oveitlirow of our cbtah- 
lishetl eminent and eonsUtiition, and 
tor tile buhveiMou of thii LXiblwi^i^ urele'r of 
society. 

Ihe attempts of the ceuMiiialaib^j h.ave 
indeed Inllieito been [’rustnUed by tlic ac¬ 
tive exertions ol’tlio government^and par- 
•fienlaily of the j^iiagistiatcs m ililicreiit 
puits of the country, in execution both of 
thegcncial laws piovidcd for tho main- 
lonaiice of the public tranquillity, and of 


the special powers recently given by par- 
liumunt for that puipoi-e; but the infor¬ 
mation contained in the papers referrcil to 
tbs coniiiiittoe, lenv(\s no doubt in their 
minds, that the .same wicked and despe- 
late designs are still activi ly pursued, 
d'he mioimation fiom wln.'di they have 
drawn tins painful conclusion, appears to 
have been collecteil Irmn mnny various 
soinces often unconnected with and un¬ 
known to each other; bet it is nnilorni in 
its gi'neial re'^ult, ami it eoiioboiated 
Im a stii/fing coircqiondtnee in many nii- 
mite particulars. 

d'his intelligenctf must be considcicd as 
lesting ill many of it-, part> upon the de- 
pusitjons and eonnnimicationb of peisons 
who either an* llumselves mrjie or less 
implicated m these eriminal tiamactions, 
01 who have nppaienily engaged m tliem, 
but with the view of obtaining iiifoima- 
lion, and irnpaiting it to the magibtrates 
or to tlie Fcerctai y of state. 

'I'lie testimony of persons of both these 
description^^ must always be in some dc- 
gice questionable; and your committee 
iuive seen leason t.i ap[<ieland tliat the 
! inguage and conduct of some of the 
layer m.iy, in some instances, have had 
tlie elfccL of encom aging tliose designs, 
wljji’li it was intended tlicy should only 
he tile labliumcnts of defecting. After 
ini.king, however, to the best of their 
judgment, all due allowance for these 
ciri^umslanccb, the committee arc fully 
1 pei'iiiatled that tlic following is a correct 
I and not exaggerated statement of the re- 
j suit of the iiif’urmation whicli has been 
• broiiglit under tbeir view. 

I 1 iie Papeis ielate almost exclusively to 
j the piincipal manuractuimg di&tiiets in 
I Mime ofthu midland and noi them counties 
ot I'bigland; and altlioiigli the clisalfecled 
in the cu'Uifry appear still to be looking 
lo file mi'tiopolis wyli the hope of assist- 
ai'ce and dirocLion it is to the paits of the 
country above lefeircd to, lliat the more 
let cut •projects of insiincction seem lo 
Iinve been coniine J. 

'file committee think it tluir duty here 
lo ii'iiMik, ill It although ill many of'these 
(iMtiictb [laiticLilar causes of dislie.-'S liave 
no iloubt, operated to expose the minds ol 
I 111* kibiu'ung cUs.scs of the eomnuinity to 
jiiitaiion euid peiveiMHii, \it dny are 
peisuadcil tliat tins de-iu''''nm-t tor the 
iiHxst j)ail be eonsiili'ied lailiei os the in- 
strumeiiL than as the ol (lihaffection. 

In .some of the plai i.'i wlrcie these prac¬ 
tices lia\e pie\ai)ed, lliey liclieve the want 
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of cmplojniciit to Iijvt' l;ci‘n Jess felt tlwUi loacl, or at least inaicli at llie same liim; 
in many utlicr ol’llii; kingdom ; wIiilc to Lcjiulon : that llieie uas reason to bc- 
iii otlicrjilaceb, ulicretlicprch: uic hci'ii j heve tlhit iliu Scotch were then on their 


pcihaps most guivon*, it Ikus Ciilainlv 
been sustained wuh u spiiii oT j.aiiouce, 
loyalty, and good older, nvIucIi cannot be 
too Inglily coninu jideiU And 30111 coni- 
liiittCL cannot retrain Irorn expressing 
tlieir opinion, that Jt is ehu liy by the 
mcanb jiointcd out in the uptat of tiu' 
former coinmirtce, hy the uidely-e\tend- 
lid ciiculation ol s^ditiuus and IiJasplio- 


inarch : that they ^hould he one Jmnclrccl 
I thoiii'.ind .stioiig, when joined hy the peo- 
j pie ot otlier njanul'icturing places upon 
the load ; and that it uonld ho impossible 
ior the aiui) or an}' thing else to resist 
them. These speakers appear in a few 
instances to Iiave been cliecived by some 
of ilieir associates, but their sentiments 
were for the most p.iit received with 


inous publication^, and by the *('11001 of strong rnaiks oi’ applause and concur- 
inflammatoi} di-comsi.s eontiniially re- ' lencc. 

newed, that tlu'i spmt* has been piinci- | Anangements for the marcli were also 
pally excited and (lillu'^ed. ily these the jxunled out at these nui tings. It was re- 
attachment to oLii cstablislicil go\ernmcnt , commended to those who intended to join, 
and conslitLition, and the respect it^r law, | ih it to provide iheinselves with blanket^ 
nioralily, and religion, have giadually been shoes, and kna[)suelvs, as w ell as with mo- 
iveakcni'd among tho^e whose situations my and loud. iflio.H who remained to 
most exposed them to this destructive in- woik weic to assist wdth .heir '^ubscrip- 
flucnce; and it is thus that then minds i tions. llvi iy ten men wi re to choose one 
have been prcpaicd lor the ailoptiun ol i furaliadu ; and one was lo he set over 
designs and measures no less nijurioiis to | eveiy Iimuhetl. Nfioiig mtiinnlions w'cre 
tlieir own interests and happiness than to ' aKo given oftlie piojiiiely and nccv^Mty 
those of every utJier class ol Ins niajest} s , nftlkir pioviding llicmselves with aims; 
Eubjccts. j but the' c* do nut appi'ar to have h 'cn aet- 

»Since the peiiod of the former report, | cd iijion, except peihaps in a i'-vv iu- 
I\ranchester and its neiglibomliood Ju\\e stanec'. 

(as far as your committee has seen) been On the lOiIi of March tlic prnposed 
the only places wheie meejings Iiave been I meeting look j)laci‘, to flic amount, as is 
convened and asacmhled siillicijently mi- | siippcised, ot‘ iiom 10 (»()() to I‘i, 0 ()() per- 
incrous to create iimnudiate appielicii- ; soul? at llicjc ist. Ahhougji some ol tin ir 


&ions for the public traiujuillit). At a 
meeting which was convened thm*c on 
the :*r(j ut March loi the purpose uf p('ti- 
lloning against the su'^pen^ion o; tlie Ha¬ 
beas Corpus act, a.ul ulieie several tliuii- 
Eund peisons apjje.u to Iiave been assem¬ 
bled, It was pioposLil and agieed to that 


leaders haif been picvmiisly airested, and 
others vvcie apprehended on the ^pot, the 
pin pose was not abandoned; and large 
numbers oi these deluded people nnnehed 
oH tovvnids Loudon. 

A consideiable lody of tlicm was stop- 
[)cd on tlic road to l*'toek|H)i t : souk hun- 


anothcr meeting slioiikl he held on the | (beds are stated to have passed through 
following ?dunday, vi/. the lOtli of !\larcli, j Leek : and one party pioeeeded as i’ar as 
with the profished nitcnliuii that ten out Ashbourne ; but the activity of the magis- 
of cveiy‘jO pi’isoiis who sljouicl attend it trates m dii-peising the meeting, and in 
filioulii |!iocced to L('niU)n with a petition stopping the juogiess of tlu'se bodies, ct- 
to Jns r(\\al highness tlie IVince Urgent. fectiialiy prevented the execution of a de- 
The JiiteiVcil was employed in almost sigrf, which could not probably have fail- 
daily mci tings of the disaffected,^ which [ cd to distuib the peace of the counties 
were numeruu'.ly attended. The real in- through which so numerous an assemblage 
tentions of tho K adeis were theic devclo- | was .0 have passed ; and which, if prose- 
ped to theii followss m speeches ol the 1 cuted to its full extent, must have led to 


most undisguised viuleiice. One of tlicm 
avowed that he ws a lopublican and a 
Icvelltr, and woulil mwjr give up tlic 
cause till a lepublican Ibiiii ol govenunent 


consc(jLicnccs higlily dangerous to the 
public tranquillity. 

Tiicv >h^c()mfiturc of this attempt docs 
not, howevir, appear lo have materially 


was established. 'Ihe people were tohl 1 discouraged those who had planned it: 
by otlicift, that if their petition wa-> icject- j their measures were uiimtcrruptedly pur-* 
cd, they must force it: that the large | sued. Within a very short time after this 
towns ill \ oikshire Were adopting the i failure, fresh meetings were held ia 
same plan, and would meet them on the biiiulkr numbers; they were composed, 
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either wholly or in part, of delegates from 
the neighbomhood ot IMancliester, fioOi 
the bordois of Derbyshire, and from tlic 
manufacturing distru fs ei \'oiKshiie. At 
some of these meetings iep(«rts were nnult* 
of the quantity of pikes, oi liivlocks, and 
of bullets which could be provirled for the 
intended rising. Coinmnnicniion«- were 
held about this lime with Notlinghani, 
Sheffield, and Biinimgham by delegates, 
who were to give intelligence of the plans 
in contemplation, to excite tlic people of 
those pUiees to similar attemjrts, and to as- 
coitarn the state ol piepaiaiion to vInch 
they hiui advaneeil. ^ In these pi oceedings 
the pretence of parliamentary reform ap¬ 
pears to have been almost whollv discard- 
#<l;lht y eviilontly ])oiiit lo nothing shoi t 
nf I (vuiohoii ; and it aHords a dreadfyl 
prool of the I xtei»t to winch the imnds ol 
many i>f those who attended these meet¬ 
ings Jiave ht en Tntlam<‘d and eoirupted, 
that 111 pulif'c spLechc,'. the necc'Ssity ol’ 
doing awav w/th, or disjio'^rng of (as they 
term it), the innsojK- most obnoxious to 
tliem, iiiij o:ti n Deen openly and nme- 
.«c'rvedly annornn oi' : and th.il en one oc¬ 
casion It I- ^UiKvl to have been propO'>cil, j 
that N/ac.eJu -.r.,!' ^lioiil<l he made a Mos- ! 
cow, l»n (lie ol .-sti er.gtiienmg tlkir j 

tf'aLi>e. ihi''/. ing numbers (-f people out ' 
I'f employnn nt, | 

ft w,is on ;ee night of ^he nOtft ofj 
'Vlaich th It a L 'lieial ii rurrei tion was in¬ 
tended to ha\'* eonmuneed at Mnnehc’"- ' 
ter. 'I’ho magistrates weie to he sei'/.c’d , | 
The piisoinns were to he hheiatcd; the i 
>oIdji'is weit' ll^hel to be sin pi ised in then j 
ihariiiior :i txitain ninnhi-r of factories | 
vvere to he set on (iic, for tlic puipo-se ul’ i 
ihavving the Soldiers out of their hai racks, | 
ol whieii a party stationed near them tor 1 
that object were then to lake possession, ' 
with tin* \iew olhseizing the magazine. j 
'Hie ‘'ignal Tor the cormnenccmt'nt of | 
tillage procecilmg'^ was to he, the firing of 
:i locket or rockets; and liopes wore 
Iield out tliat or :>,00() men would 

be sufiicient to accomplish the first object, 
.tnd th.a the insurgents would be 50,000 
:}lioiig ir> the morning. 

At this period, and in othtr parts of 
these proceedings, iliiu'e ore traces of an 
intention to issue proclamations, delating 
rliG king’s subjects absolved from their 
allegiance, anti denouncing dcaTli ogaimst 
all opposors; butithe committee have not 
found any evidence of the actna] prepara¬ 
tion of such proclamations. 

This atrocious conspiracy was detected 


hy the vigilance of the magistrates, md 
defl ated by the apprehension and confine* 
nw ut t*t some of the ringleaders a few 
days bc fo»r the period fixed for it? C3te* 
cution. 'Jilt' timely prevention of thb 
despeuite attempt appi'ars to have ghtefll 
a considerable check to the proceedings 
of the diPiffecled in tliat quarter; and $M 
tlic subsequent intelligence which the 
connnittee has seen troiu thence contintwes 
to he ot a more favourable chai*aclcr. 

Dining part of the month of April an 
inleimi>^]on appeals indeed to havp taken 
place generally, at least ot the more open 
proceedings. Pin)Iic meetings in large 
bodies could no longer be conviined, ex¬ 
cept lU’dci the regulations of the recent 
act ot paihamcr.t. Numorous'meetings of 
sociCtio^ have been less ficqiicntly held in 
puhiie-honscs. In some districts clubs 
have I)e('n dissolved; in others their meet¬ 
ings liave be(‘ii ^u^pendc‘d, or have been 
held ip piiv.itc hoiists, or in places rcmotC 
fi urn cl)sci vntion. The necessity of grea¬ 
ter caution has keen I'elt and inculcated; 
comimniications by wiiling have been 
discoimtenanccd ; the concealment of the 
names of le.uling ]H‘rsons lias been recom- 
n*L'nchxl; and it lias been thought better 
llnit a few pcr>ops only should be intrusted 
with their pl.iTiF, and should give notice to 
ihe diffefcnr delegates to have their parti- 
z.nis in icadmcss to ai-t wdicn required 
and as directed, 'fho^^e delegates ap¬ 
pointed fiom vaiious pk.cos have met ill 
small niimhcis, and thus kept up a gene¬ 
ral hut verbal correspondence among the 
divallcctcd. 

'Towards tlie end of Apiil, and (luring 
the month of May, jhis correspondence 
appear-, to have been canied on with in- 
cicitscd activity. As early as the fifth of 
that month a meeting is stated to have 
been held in one of the principal towns of 
the west riding of i^orkslnre, and lo have 
been attended by persons calling them¬ 
selves delegates from other principal towns 
of thafdistript; and also from Leicester, 
from Birmingham, and from Nottingham. 
At this meeting reports were made hy the 
different delegates of the strengfii which 
could be collected from the districts which 
they reproMcnted. The numbers were 
stated ais very Iflrgc; but the committee 
are well aware of the cxaggeiation to be 
expected in such cases. It was about 
this time that the period for another gene¬ 
ral rising appear-? to have been fixed for 
as early a day as possible after the discus¬ 
sion ot an expected motion for reform in 
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Parliament. Nottingham appears to have 
been intended as the head-quarters upon 
which a part of the insurgents were to 
march in the first instance. They were 
expected to be joined tliere, and on their 
marcli towards London, by other bodies 
with such arms as they might have already 
provided, or might procure by force from 
private houses, or from the dilferent de¬ 
pots or barracks of which the attack was 
proposed. 

At various subsequent meetings? at dif¬ 
ferent places, reports ore stated' to have 
been made of a great increase of miinbcrs, 
so great that it was sanf on one occasion 
that they were obliged daily to cxtLMid 
their divisions, and enlarge their com¬ 
mittee. 

Concurrent Information from many of 
the quarteis from whence these delegates 
were said to be deputed contirms the ex¬ 
pectation of a general lising about the 
time above mentioned, and states its sub¬ 
sequent postpoiienicnt to the uinlli oi j 
tenth of June, for whicli various leasmi^ 
were assigned. 

The latent intelligence from tliose quar¬ 
ters had made it highly probable tlial the 
same causes which have hit bet to thwaiti'd ! 
the execution of these rate denigns, | 
viz. the vigilance ofgovernu'ciu—the gieal : 
activity and intelligeijce of the nwgistiates j 
—the ready assistance afforded umlcr ilu’ir | 
orders by the regular Uoops and yeoman- | 
ry—the piomptand efficient auangements 
of the officers entrusted with that scivice 
—the knowledge winch has from time to 
time been obtained of the plans of the dis¬ 
affected, and the consequent arrest and 
confinement of the leadin*: a^itatoiN, would 
occasion a still further postjmnemeiit of 
their atrocious plans. Subsequent intel¬ 
ligence leaves no doubt that the pKiii, m 
its full extent, has for the present been | 
frustrated; but the CQrrcctness of the in- i 
formation which had previously been ob¬ 
tained has been confirmed by the recent 
appearence of bodies of men in arnA at the 
recise period which is stateifto have been 
xed upon, and particulaily in one of the 
xlistricts, which had latterly been repre¬ 
sented as determined to net without wait¬ 
ing for a general irr:urrcction. 

The committee think k highly impor¬ 
tant to state, that the repoits received 
from many of the most active magistrates, 
and from persons whose stations, both I 
civil and military, hay^e enabled them to I 
collect the most extensive information, * 
and to form the most accurate judgment 


as to the state of the country, concur in 
attributing in a very considerable degree 
the disappointment of the attempts aliea- 
dy made, and the hopes of continued 
tranquillity, to the actual exercise of the 
powcis which parliament has entruslcd to 
the executive government, and to the 
effect of the known existence of such pow¬ 
ers ready to be called into action when 
necessity icquires it,—and in icprcsenting 
the danger which would threaten the 
country weic tho^e poweis to he with¬ 
drawn at the present moment. And the 
committee i’cel tliat tlicy should ill dis¬ 
charge the ti ust ropo^ad in them if they 
did not declare their ow-n entne agree¬ 
ment in tins ojiniiou. Willi the fullest 
confidence in the general loyalty aiul 
good di.'-j)usition, .. ' only of tliose por¬ 
tions of the kingiV)ui w im-Ii have hitherto 
lemained in a git.it degice unl.iinted, but 
of by far the most (■()ii^uloiahle pait of 
those \eiy distiiets \»lnch aie the elfuf 
sctMies of' tfie hpeiations of the di^atii etv. d 
—a confidence wlntli \eiy icccnt expeii- 
cnce IhiS satisllictoiiiy confiinicd—they 
cannot refiain from submitting to your 
loidshi|)s, as tile result ot all the informa¬ 
tion they have received, that the time is 
not an ived when tie niamtemiice ot 

** C 

tlie public tianquiliity, .ind l!ie ])rotcetioii 
of the lives and [)'opeitie> of In', majesty’"" 
suhjx'Ct-, Ctpi he allowed to icsL upon Uni 
ordinary powi is of the law'. 

Oidcrcd to he punted. 

OF I.O!:[)"" 

• F/iildy, Jdtii' ri. 

TomivIxs' Picrriir Loiii iiv Rill.J 
On the Older of the day for tlie sccoiul 
leading ol’ this hill, 

Loril E}\ku>ry pursuant to noiiee, mov¬ 
ed the second reading of tins ])iil, which 
he oifeieil to the most l.ivoinahlc consi¬ 
deration of the House, hut not, lie said, 
in*tfiat imperative manner which a circular 
paper of some fuciul of Afr. 'Fomkins, sent 
to many of their lordships, had laughably 
enough represented, vi/. that he (lord 
Erskine) as a great pat ion of the ai ts, was 
to command the second reading of the 
bill now before them ; all he could say of 
so amufivig a communication was, that if 
the pictures which were to comi)i)SC the 
lottciy, if^sanctioncd by the House, wcie 
no moie like llieir origi^ials than this des¬ 
cription was like himself, thcpiizcs would 
be of small value indeed. He had no par¬ 
ticular skill in pictures, and was only an 
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admirer of tlic celebrated masters in com¬ 
mon With every other man wiio was not 
born blind: and as to becoming a patron ' 
of the line arts, if he uerc to think of as¬ 
suming iucli a cluracter, Jic must soon 
be coming down to the House for a lot¬ 
tery lor himself [a laiigli]. Nevertheless, 
lie look a strong interest in the success of 
lliis undci taking, because the arts had 
ever goijc Ihind m liand with the prospe¬ 
rity and repulalion of nations; nor was it 
jiObSihle to support the dignity and cha¬ 
racter of a great state without the most 
libel al encouragement to genius in all its 
Ubcliil ^anetle«.—Hut, putting aside the 
value of this (hirmtldan capital of a highly 
ciMlizcd toiinliy, its bcnclits to many in- 
gcinoii', and industrious classes of the peo¬ 
ple should be inkrn into the account. The 
collection was not confii^cd to prints ancl 
diawings, but eoinprchcndcd highly fi- 
iiishcil li'ller piessto agreatextent, which 
cmplo}ed the mumifacturcs of paper, wor- 
keis in steel and bras-j, ty|)r makers, cn- 
giavcis, book-binders, and j)rinters, ivc. «ic. 
Little moic needed to be said, as the whole 
case appealed m the preamlile to the bill, 
nhich must of com sc be proved ia liie 
coniniiiice, to cntillc it to ultimate sup¬ 
port. ^It appealed by it, that Mr. "rom- 
kiiia, at an iinniei^e expense, liademploycd 
tlic ino>t eminent artists t(^ make eo[)ics 
of some ol'tlie liiiest pictures in lilngUnd, 
rompiohcnding tlio piincipal fiart of lord 
Ntalloiirs splendid collection, and of 
man\ olhcis of great value and beauty, 
:im()iinling in llie whole to 1()3. Now, it 
did not rcMpiirc to be a connoisseur in pic¬ 
tures to know that their composition was 
often as valuahlo as the colouiing or oxc- 
cutiun, which the pi inis in ipicstion would 
certainly secure against all the assaults of 
accideni oi time.—He had also illustrated 
the Seasons of Thomson by most beauti¬ 
ful engiaviiig^ which gave him a full title to 
hib su|)p()i l,an(l to that of every countryman 
of the gieat ])oet of tlieir land. Sonfe^of 
the pi ints might besides be great curiosi¬ 
ties lieieafter, as they faithfully repre- 
isented what rniglit never be seim again 
Yellow Sheaves in the beginning of August, 
and jlcapiTs almost sinking , under the 
Sun. 7'he same merit attended Dr. 
Thornton s eoilccti^, for ^crehad 

been a sirnilai loUcry, as without a little 
more sun-shine wc should soon Imiovv very 
little ef lloweis ii^all ilieir beauties with¬ 
out rofeiiiug to his book. Hut, to treat 
the siibjccL gravely, the undertaking was 
of a high national description. He 


by no mcan^ a candidate for bolstering up 
every wild and iVuitless speculation with 
an act of this description; but Mr. Torn- 
kins’ adventure was rational and laudable^ 
failing only from the peculiar circum*. 
stances of the times which had depressed 
many other useful objects of skill and in¬ 
dustry, all of which it was the duty of the 
legislature by all possible means to restore. 
He could not, therefore, anticipate any 
possible exception to the principle of the 
bill, the only subject of their present con¬ 
sideration, more especially as nothing new 
had been introduced; it being precisely 
the same witli those of Mr. Hoydoll's and 
Dr. Thornton’s, which Iiad before received 
the sanction of parliament. It had been 
somewhere thrown out as an objection, 
that tho work was not finished; but that 
was the very case in the two instances he 
had just mentioned, and lliose lotteries, 
like the present, were to enable the authors 
to finish them. Tor this purpose trustees 
were, as by the present bill, appointed to 
receive the money from the subscribers, 
and to return it to them unless by their 
certificates the whole was completed in 
tlio same perfect style of execution with 
those already under their view. It might 
be said that sir James Burges named in 
the act was no^ an artist, but he was asso¬ 
ciated with one, and it would, besides, be 
an unfounded and absurd presumption that 
men of character and honour would accept 
such an aibitratiouwithout praying the aid 
of coitipctcnt skill to assist them in their 
awards. Neither lord Ellcnborough, nor the 
juries in the court of Kings’-bench, were 
ai lists; but did not questions on the origina¬ 
lity and value of pictures occur very often, 
which were decided so as to give univer¬ 
sal satisfaction ? Lord E. said he was as 
little a friend to lotteries in general os any 
noble loid in the House. When the 
diaaings conlinuccl for many days toge¬ 
ther tlicy were nuisances of the most dan¬ 
gerous description, as it was impossible to 
prevcil% a destructive system of gaming, 
which dcsccrfding to the lowest orders of 
the people, was the parent of robberies 
and thefts and frauds without number: 
but, in the pres>ont instance, not one of 
these objections could^ssibly attach—no 
lures of great property were held out to 
small adventurers as in the lotteries of the 
state, nor any that could invite any per¬ 
sons to become purcliasers of the tickets 
except to obtain some work of gcnius^lt 
a lower pi ice than the very same persons 
would probably have bought them if tho 
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lottery had never talun pLtce. None of | 
tJiosc indeed uhom ot.her lo^erie« Ji.mI j 
ruined, or inij^ht ruin, would probably ever I 
liear of its cMstcnce, ior these reiibou:> 
he moved the second rCiubr^r. 

The Earl of Laudvuldc ojuk .sed the bill i 
rather upon gci.eral p» .ut’fdes lluin on aov 
reference to the Inel^t^ ol the paiticuJai 
case. He deprecated the frequency of 
applications of the Lind, atid advetted to 
the circumstance of ^eveial ot the jjieuu'es 
in question bein^ in an unhniNlicd stati*, | 
which he re^aided as an unfa^om able I 
consideration iiithe case hi foie then loid- 
ships. 

The bill was road a second time. 

Habfas Coniu s SiisiM'XsfOM Uihi..) 
Lord Sid mouth saul, the report of the 
Committee of »Secrecv bein" upon the* ta¬ 
ble, he now presented a bill for continuing; 
the power to his majesty of seciuin^f and 
detaining in custody persons cliaigcd with 
conspiring figainst Ins majesty’s j)erion 
and goveinment. Their lonKliips might 
be assured tliut this hill was- only I)i ought 
forward under the full conviction of its. 
indispensable and urgent nccc.ssjty. Thu 
grounds of the measure he reserved slat¬ 
ing till Monday, wlien lie proposed to 
move thesecoiid reading o(|thc bill. 

Earl fircy said, that lollowiiig the ex¬ 
ample of the noble viscount, he aEo should 
reserve till Monday the reasons upon 
which he founded Ins opinion in direct 
contradiction to that ol the nojjlc vi>count 
as from all that he had seen or heard, he 
was satisfied there was no necessity wiiat- 
ever for the continuance of a measure lor 
suspending the rights and liberties of the 
people of England. 

The bill was read a first time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday^ June l.‘3. 

Irish Guand Jury I^rksentments 
Bill.] On the motion for the ‘second 
reading of this bill. 

Mr. V, Fitzgerald s'lid, that one great 
object of the bill ;/a9, the appointment 
of a civil engineer in each county to 
regulate and ins[iT^:t the public works 
therein undertaken or tl*c plans or pre- 
aentmenta made. Another was the pro¬ 
viding that all presentments, except on 
Extraordinary occasions, should be made 
tn the Spring assizes. It also extended 
the power of traversing all the objects of 
county assessment} by tli(W ;0 who paid 


county-rates. Nothing was mpre ©ssen- 
ti.d to the well-being of Ireland than a 
roiorm in the mode of presentments by 
tile grand jut}. It would check the 
system of profligate jobhiug and expense^ 
and the lrec|uent instances of perjury 
winch occiired in consequence of the 
iiiiscliievous system now in foicc. 

Mr. Jktny approved of tlie general 
principle of the bill, but he objected to 
levying all the assessments at one period 
ot the year, as being caleulaied to create 
general inconvenience, and often distress. 

Sir //. Faundi spoke in favour of the 
bill, tliough he appiehciulod the e.xpcnse 
attending the appointments would be 
mole considerable than hud been at 
lii^t apprehended. i 

Mr. Fvil >ng‘H‘sted the e\p''J'e*icy of 
relieving the gr.yul (OriC'^ fiom so inucli 
of tliLir oath of seiiev.y as related to 
the regulation of public works, conceiv¬ 
ing tlhit pufilic opiniiMi was t!ie best 
check on imjiiovidcnt expcndituie. 

Sir »/. S(xvpi)il urged the niimedlatc 
Ibrwarding of the mcii‘'nro. 

Sir Flood approved of the measure 
as fiir as it went. 

Mr. i Wuivr strongly recommended, than 
if there was to he but one presentimyiL m u 
year, that presentment' should he made 
at one assi/cs, and rc-coiisidered at tlie 
next. 

Sir A'. L'oUhurst saw no reason to be 
dissatislied unil the general spirit of the 
bill. Ho must ^till, in candour, confess 
that tiic clause which confined the pas¬ 
ting ol' presentments to one particular 
assi/es or sessions, was, in his mind, likely 
to create inconvenience to the civil busi¬ 
ness of the county. 

Sir G. Hilt opposed the bill, as lieinp® 
calculated to deprive the gentlemen of the 
county of their proper influence and au¬ 
thority, and to transfer it to the county 
surveyors. 

^Mr. observed, that although the 

bill was not as effectual as he could wisli 
it to be, yet in the present state of the 
so&jion he thought it more prudent to pass 
the measure than to permit things to re¬ 
main in their present state. 

Mr. Abercrombie referred to the report 
of the.^?^*w:.iittee or.jhe House on this 
subject, and contended, that every page of 
it rendei^d sueb a meacure as the present 
necessary. ^ 

The bill was read a second time. 

Irish Insuiibectiow Act CoNTiNif- 
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transported.for seven years. 
hon. gentleman, in palRation df Ilia 
says, “ the law is not geneHil-^the 


AWCE BillC] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on this Iiiil, 

Sir //. Parnell rose to move, that the 
bill should be referred to a committee this 
day se'nnight, in place of this evening, for 
the purpose of having an opportunity of 
moving for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire if there exhted any 
necessity for this measure. I'lie chief 
secretary ftr Ireland, had laid beroi*(j tho 
House, in the last session, a copy of a dis¬ 
patch ft-om lord Whitworth to lord Sid- 
niduth, upon the state of the disturbances 
then prevoiling in Ireland ; and, a sliorC 
time ago, he presented to the House 
papers, referring to 'certain outrages whicli 
, bad occurred in the county of Louth.— 
^ese docu^nts he should propose‘to 
v^er a e d lj ct committee, for the purpose 
el^certaining, whether^they afioraed suf- 
^l^dnt grounds to justify the continuation 
of the Insurrection act. It was njion the 
last of those documenls that the right hon. 
gentleman called upon the*IIouse to con¬ 
tinue these most severe and unconstitu¬ 
tional measures. Hut it was incumbent 
upon the House, before it acceded to his 
wishes, to exercise its inquisitorial powers, j 
and minutely examine, whether the dis- I 
turbed state of only four baronies in one | 
county of IrelancI, uas a suffieienti)' stumg 
case to sliow the necessity of tins rnea^Ml•e. 
'fhe right hon. gentleman had also ei^dea* 
voured to induce the House to sanction 
his projjosal, by saying, the Iiiah govern¬ 
ment were entitled to have full confulenee 
placed in them. Hut when it was a ques¬ 
tion, whether or not the most essential 
parts of the constitution were to be •sus¬ 
pended, nothing could justify the House 
in acceding to it, but such a case 
being made nut ns should satisfy the 
mind of every member, that the circum¬ 
stances of the country required it. He 
did not mean to blame the Irish govern¬ 
ment for the manner in which they had 
administered this law; hut he mcafit^ to 
say, that no feeling of contidence in it 
ought to be permitted to have any indu- 
cnce upon the House in forming its judg¬ 
ment upon the question of continuing it. 
This law was one of such uncommon seve¬ 
rity, that its provisi ons c ould not be too 
often brought went 

to create six nevytransportr.ble offences— 
to enable the nfcgistrates at sessions to 
proceed to trial, yvithout either grand or 
petit juries—ana to sentence persons 
guilty of no gneater* crime tiiau being ab¬ 
sent from their homes adcr sunset, to be 
( VOL. XXXVI.) 


may depend upon the moderation tl 
magistrates in requiring it to be enfokei^ 
and the i’orbearance of goverOment. ' At 
to the magistrates, it was evident ttiBf 
fcuijitation which would exist tO in^uis 
them to apply for iu assistance on evi 
symptom of disturbance, would be t4 
stiong to suffer it to be supposed thi 
j would prefer depending upon their owt 
exci tioivs and the ordin^y laws to suppreUe 
them. What had hap^iSiied in the county 
of Louth fully preved this—because it wea 
clear from the papers, that what led tl^e 
magistrates to apply to government for the 
application of this law, was the occurrence 
of one single outrage, which though of 
great enormity, was not sufficient in itselfj 
as it seems the government ^ci||^tight, tO 
wairant the compliance with fleir wlshei* 
The right hon. gentleman sets forth also 
the past conduct in forbearing to listen tO 
the magistrates on several occasions; but 
this aigument can have no weight, be¬ 
cause there is about to be a change both 
in the office of loid lieutenant and chief 
secictary. As to the merits of the case of 
the right hon. gentleman, it was only ne¬ 
cessary to ref^r to his own statements, to 
show ii^vas a very bad one. When the 
iigiit hon. gentleman brought foiward thia 
me asure in 1814, he gave a history of the 
ciicurnstanccs on which it was founded. 
He uMUioned, that when first passed into 
11 law, it was framc<l for the purpose of 
putting down 0 ))cn rebellion. That it was 
ic-enacted in 1807, because there was 
reason to think a Trench party existed in 
lieland; and he pcfrlicularly stated in 
1811, that he was induced to recur to ftp 
in consequence of ])olitical associations, 
estahlished by secret oaths, by whicli those 
who took them, engaged to subvert the 
government, and to transfer their alle¬ 
giance to a foreign power. Thus it was 
that the right hon. gentleman has shown, 
that on all fV^fucr occasions, the grounds 
on which this was sanctioned by 

parliament, was th^Saxistejjce of treason¬ 
able conspiracies againsUib c sta te; but 
now, he advances no^ir ofaijn^ion to tho 
existence of ar^ such conspiracies: buf^ 
on the contrary, we have the dediit'ltil 
opinion of the noble loid, that none 
ever do exist in Ireland. This was the 
avowed reason for not extending the sus¬ 
pension of tlic Habeas Corpus act to Ire¬ 
land ; so that the ri^ht hon. gentleman 
(‘3Q) .. 
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iMwr proposes to continue t^helnsurr^ctipn ' *- "-- ^ ^ 

ibt. £1 fiVianHs wholly tbosc 



wnich he orij^ioaltv'Proposed it; 
Isi Upon the existence of some partial 
iimnees in four baronie^ in one county 
of{Inland. He thought this measure 
^jfticolarljr objectionable, because it 
OeetnM to be one intended to complete a 
itetr system^ which the right hon. gentle- 
jitoit had in contemplation, for the future 
^^^rnment of Ireland, not to be founded 
the principles of the constitution, 
Imugh We were now in a state of perfect 
i^withnn tl# world, the right hon. 
Smen hod, id the poursc of this ses- 
ftoceeded just as if we were in tlie 
*tofWar. He had first obtained an 
bill, a measure most inconsistent with 
cbntrtttution; he had then made his 
0 %nr^particular law, the peace act, still 
stronger j^n it was. He had attained a 
tbte of dSrermy of 25,000 men, besides 
dOiOOO yeomanry, and 3,(X)0 militia and 
ithff; and to conclude the whole, he now 
iMjg;ht the continuance of the Insurrection 
But then it was said, ** evidence 
iJtonnt be got to convict offenders, or 
lirtfes to give verdicts according to the 
mdetice—such is the system of intimida- 
which is practised in the disturbed 
BiMricts.’’ But this is a stntcnient wholly 
ffiWold oftruth, as appears ft om lord Whit- 
^rth's dispatcli, which sho^^s that the or- 
tbary laws arc fully sufficient for the 
4i)ntannient of all offenders against* the 
KW 9 . By the appendix to this dispi\tch, it 
Ippbars, that in the years 1813, 11<, 1.5, 
Mo, at Lent assizes, 1816, no lesb than 
K 8 persons were convicted at the 3 * 581/08 
In "ten counties fpr felonies connected with 
ifisturbanccs wh'ch prevailed in these 
COtmtfea. If these facts did not go far 
Bbough to show that the continuance of 
Ihb Insurrection law was not necessary, 
ttey Certainly did prove the propriety of 
ftb k?ns some inquiry before this measure 
stt^jrai^tcd. This was all he wdshed the 
““Me at present to grant; for he did not 
m'to say abruptly, that no new law was 
pnt to secure the fav^*.er tranquillity 
fU ffmlid. But, OP ^he contrary, if a 
WfU ;::^i^Jinted, he should him- 
out some measure 
ftnlfthetii^ me civil power. The 
tM Insui^ction act was, 
'Vlblefnt and unconstitutional 
AfaC'^ was impossible to give it 
didiftibbt whenever a general 
In Ireland. The 
1 ‘^ ‘ihe' ibablstTates posscs- 



aei, ta. m. #>« 

iBsteMe, were poj; ^ 

and ftTOger ta fhelaira. Twacaiwa? 
queaca wot, uiatjlkpdi ;,s 8 Qcia|jaAf,aifH 
on gaming ground with impunity^ Witi\ 4 
bocamo necessary to apply to govarwimi 
for the aid of the ^irniyv or to such stre^ 
measures as this Insurrection act, A yary 
great improvement, tlipreforc, might 
made, by rendering constable more 
efficient, and more like what it was h? 
England, where it served the pmpose 0 ^ 
suppressing, without military aid, tbo 
most formidable tun^ults. There mighjt 
also exist cases in some counties pf Ireland 
where it might be advisable to allow the 
government to appoint police magistrates 
tQc assist the local magistretiys, but not wit|[i * 
an army of armed policemen. > mea* 
sures would be fully pqual, together with 
the existing ordiifary laws, to enable the 
government effectually to suppress popular 
disturbances, but he did not conceive Uiat 
these, or any such arrangements, could 
remedy all the evils that prevail in Ireland 
—at best, ilicy were mere palliatives and 
expedients. His opinion was, that no ra^ 
(lical cure could be effected until the 
House should commence a more genera) 
system of measures, by setting tlie petho* 
lie question. The present state of Uiia 
question must keep Ireland In agitation, 
an(^,expose her inhabitants to be involved 
in outragcsHind disturbances, and contri¬ 
bute to render it difficult to administer 
the laws. It was only by carrying this 
measure, tliat a beginning could be made 
for eilccting a complete cure of all the dio- 
ord^rs tliat prevail in Ireland. The hon. 
member concluded by moving, that the 
bill he committed this day sc’nnight.’* 

Mr. r. J^iVsgeroWsaid, that government 
had been driven to the measure by the ne¬ 
cessity of the case. He coqld see no 
good ground for even one day's dekyf. 
The act bad been passed by several su^ 
ccs^ve parliaments, and no gentletni^^ 
cduld be supposed ignorant of its contentsu 
As the act was near its expiration, imd 
ther^'by the government of Ireland 
be divested of its present powers,, 
thought necessary tp revive Tfm 

been produced respectipg 
in Louth. 


was attelmpled to be ' ^^J^qrlqd^ 
show thakthere 
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nee ?wrmeir vppiK^iuii wav rcTUBea*—* 
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CdlilV^w^e i'T«lftiMt outrig^iittrf• bP^ 


6>Qtfdeted tfl' t^up)^ with the’' 
elate bf the eouti^ry; Eveiy 1 
dated fresh outraged: and at \ept 
MS an unanimons rentiest from m 


ms tne prociaroanon was issueq, ^ne a ina<. Jtnqiyiatiais were.t^.Qft 
eothiges jt/stified sufficiently the"' ap{;illea* the magisArates^ with the 
tion 'oF the law. It was not fair to mentieh sergeaj^^ yr king's counsel^ if 


tion 'oF the law. It was not fair to mentieh sergeai^^ yr king's counsel^ if on^gy 
fhe ttanaportable ofTences occasioned by haq,t' Tlie situation of the cou^try^n 
the act, without stating the particulars.— unfortuiiately, be such as to reWtp" 
Whatever opinions 'might be entertained rous measures; but how could toe Jl^ 
on imrticular measures, he had met with discharge its dutjf, when they saw 
no one who did not kgeak in praise of the intermixed in the discussion, withott 
. conduct of the Irish government. Still he ther information, and some 
grotild not cji^fer extraordinary powers delay? No alarm at the outrageaipencpv 
merel y m n ytl Tsonai grounds. The change would be a sufficient justificat^ foSyJM 
alluded t<v on fhe resignation of certain ing the bill without some inqi^fy.»,,,%f 
offices, afforded hb reason for withholding the best information he had reegi^Wb* 


or parliament, ana pcrore Tne siui more irauon or ine law, arose notirom 
awud tribunal of public opinion. The of the Catholic question^ but chi^i|gJ^M 
hon. baronet had read a despatch of lord that animosity which generaljly, 
Whitworth's, and then concluded that the among tho people gainst 
ordinary laws were fully competent to the The other day, the r^ht bop^ 
evil. He would admit they were so in the spoke of the manner m which 
greater part of Ireland. He concurred had been hitherto exercised* 
with the hon. baronet’s opinions respecting now, that the ioutrages in Loutb w^JPM 
the Catholic question; but he must main- the cause of renewal. He (sir 
tain, that the non-concession of|he Catholic had understood they were; therefbpe^jW 
claims had nothing to do with those out- required farther information. It 
rages which had occasioned the insurrec- impossible to divest the questiopi of JM 
tion act. To say so was to libel the Catho- consideration of personal confidubca^.Mn 
lies. The lion, baronet himself urged or six gentlemen had supported 
their claims on the ground of their peace- before, on the ground of the copil^^ 
nblb, and loyal, and patriotic condbet. the Irish government; but nQW;4i^,gM 
He could never silently suffer the re- vernment, it appeared^ was to be 
echoing of what was to be read in the Irish There was to be a new lorn lieuteij^^^lK^ 
jprints, that the refusal of the Catholic a new secretary, and who they 
t^laims was the cause of the disturbances, was not yet known. The jfffn&f jyfiil 
Sir S. Romillt/ said, that all his hon. therefore to be intrusted to i^w, .|ipdr,f|| 
friend proposed was, to defer the bill for a yet unknown hand|. There 
week, to give more opportunity of inquir- reason for this sort of absolute 
frig into tne reasons of it; yet that was^to Was there an English mender 
be refused. The right hon. gentleman as- could,* with a safe consciencqi 


hik ib'iblrm his judgment on *1110 modest into the state of Irelan^^j^i 
^BiSfeirtidhs 'of the gentleman? see the comparative^um^ o 

‘Th'^^Hbulie sh'Ould^SinS^iisle before committed aqd^convicted in In 
tfieV r£ne#ed ait fit of such seterity. As this country. wUboqt ackuowied 






Ireland was treatet 


as a con* 
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quered i^otcy, and not as member of 
Ae empire. 

]Au Pedm^i that the hon. and learned 
gCjatleouLi bad argued as if he (Mr. P.) 
<da!med the power^j of the insurrection net 
on tiie bole ^ruuad that those powers, 
when formerly granted, had not been 
abused. Now, he had relied on this rca- 
sofiing. lie had merely said, tliat if the 
authority conferred on tlie government of 
Ireland liad been abused, it would have 
been a btrong reason for refusing a con¬ 
tinuance of it; but he bud never asked 
grunt of large dibcrctionary powers on 
llie sole ground, that wiKin formerly given 
thtJy had been cKeicn^ed vxith prudence, 
foiuty, and niodciMiion. He particularly 
disclaimed at the time any such ])lca, and 
tested the measure entirely on the neces- 
dly of the case. 'Hie hon. and learned 
gentleman was likewise mistaken when lie 
9^id, that he luid referred to the state of 
the epunty of Louth alone as the only 
justibcatiou of the measuic he recom¬ 
mended. He had not used any buch ar¬ 
gument, as viould be evidi nt uheii it xwis 
recojjectcd that he had mentionod the ' • 

V&tence of the insuireclijn acl iji two oilu t 


countries,—Tippeiai/^, aiul Linicu 
IJe had then said, that if the act x^jr 



lowed to expire ,it the eml ft' lli's aon, 
^esc two cvuntics would be dL^uivui 4».' 
tlie beiie.hl of its pn-tucuon, well aa 
fhe county to wh*ch it lud lately l)ev o 
extended. lie led to attend to llie 


parliament was competent Uideoi^, witlu 
out the delay of a comirtittee of ioquiVyi^ 
it was the present* He could conceivo 
cases in which a special inquiry by aoomr 
tnitfee should take place before pariiasiei^ 
proceeded to legislate, such as when evi? 
donee vvns to be examined and facts coU 
Icctcd ; but lierc there was no necessity 
for faitbor information, if the biatemenu 
laid before the Honse were at atl to bo ere* 
dited. He had liimself produced facta 
noioiious to every Iribli member, oaii 
known to the whole empire. lie had thiia 
laid sufficient grounds tor the measure he 
had introduced. He had no motive for 
\\i til holding iuformatron, and accordingly 
had given all that he knew. lie called 
fix' powers which he thoiifjht necessary^ 
and he productJ e'vidence ♦l^y^.Mccefi- 
.sfly. l)ul the l|ori. baronet doubt the 
truth of those facts, or WaS Ins committee 
to be appointed to iiuiuirc into the authen¬ 
ticity of thv.‘ (locuments in which they 
were coritniucd ^ 'J’iieio never came before 
pnriitiment a case in wliieli govormnent 
fi.id more clearly oifcied the grounds on 
uhicJi it called for peimission to act on 
Jis lesporihibility, and on vvhich the House 
l .ivl iLceived bettor meanof judging wbe- 
t!i('r tlitit permission ought lo be granted. 
'I'iij boo. and learned" gentleman had 
elai.iu'd the pu’vilege of judging on the 
uiiii Li(/ii, and he vvas much obligcii to Jiini 
i.‘.> ll'.e interest lie took in the meabuie ; 
iuU lie was suic that he would allow the 


county of Louth more particuiaily, tSnd to 
describe its situation, because the dibtui- 
l^ances which called for its exercise tlic*re 
were nioie recently laid before the House; 
pnd the atiocitics with which they v\ ere 
accompanied, hud fnade the deepest iin- 
pre;^:;ion on the country, and weie moie 
ti'C&h, in the recollettion of geutleinen, 
Hib argument was, tliat though the conn- 
iry was generally trantjuiJ, }et if tlieie 
wqs one part of it so dL>tmhfd tliat the 
Igws could not he executed in their u>ual 
course, it was necessary to arm tke go- 
yernmenl witli tliL act, tobfvexetcised on 
Tlw responsibility, tfic emergenev 

ar^, Tlliijjiutioa/af tlio hon. b.irone^t 


be very extiaordinmy- 
Ile did nut oppa!^<]ic passing of the act, 
fcut he proposed that thu bill should be 
iBUspended till farther inquiry was made, 
and with this object he vvoiild move for a 
jcoujuiitlce. He (Mr. J\) denied tlnit 
jlure was any reason for the appoinirnent 
f^fsuch a committee. If there w as a mca- 
aure biOugUt before pailiuniciit, on u Jiich 


lionesty of opinions of the members who 
had [letter means of judging than hitnbelf. 
lie (Mr. P.) eould not but refer here to 
ihe-<Jjscu‘^hion whic h took place on a for- 
rr^er night, in wliieh many meinbcrs stated 
tlieir opinions on llii.'incaAine, and plead- 
id, though reluctdiUlv, its justification. 
A liglit lion, baronet (bir J. Newport) 
allowed its nc'cc^sity, though he rc- 
connnended previous and more exten- 
hive examination. The declarations of 
other honorable genilemen were to the 
.same ciPect, with the same qualification. 
Against this genet al concurrence of opi¬ 
nion, there were only three members from 
Ik'I.ukI that opposed it—tlie member for 
(inteii’.s county (sir H. Paincll), the mem- 
bi r for I'lpperary (general Mathew), and 
the (sir W. Bur¬ 

roughs), The two lah^coufd not he sup¬ 
posed to tfe 60 well ac^V^ninted with the 
country, ns, from piofo^sioiial avocaiioufi 
in the case of tlie hon. and learned baro¬ 
net, and from other causes of absence io 
the galiuHt general, they had not resided 
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io ho^ to-, 1^8, only cojivicteda ip anoUier II 

ronet jbadsaid^ J^^^FrecU(^)^ 9 ( apprehended, and 1 only waetMwnSii^^ 

vae an isvil) ppd h^(Mr« P.) disposed in Westmeath, 63 were ;. * 

toidlow it in iu fullest OKteni; r nib- only cqpvictcd* In all SS9 were ay^^ 
bappily» now there wagmily^ a^boice ,of bended, 66 only convicted, and 
evils; apd be asked, whcttier it wag tot^ quitted; and therefore these £6$* 
ter to extend to govcrpmenit.tbe paeans of be presumed innocent perseus, wto 
preserving trauquillity, even by a geveie suffered on account of tliig act* 
measure, or to allow the country to be pressivc epaotmenc was to be eatea 
converted into a scene of confusion by over Ireland, for dq other reason thsttl 
witliholdiiig ]tbe presjsnt act ? He deiuied cause it had been before So eitaitiC-Tv 
tliat the measure h^d been iuefljcient; and And by wlmm ?—lie was sorry to say 
produced facts to substantiate his state- tliose who called the most horrible scooiw^ 
xnent. In one county, in the course of three ings andTatrocIous violence by the nabi#^ 
months, ten innocent persons wero devoted of vigour. If such a system of mlscaUeif 
to assassination and houses were plan- vigour w'as to be continued in Ireland, 
dered. In the three months alter this act should despair of seeing that country evcir 
Svas passed, o Jy one transpoitation to^k return to the enjoy pent of the blefishM 
l^are . tliere were eight convlc- of the British constitution. He sboimi^ 

tions. In the county of Westmeath, an indeed, despair if laws which no one dare 
atrocious murder was cotnxniiled on a wit- propose for the government of EtigiiliiN^ 
ness merely for giving evidence. The should be passed, and almost as a matttf 
uiagi^trotes applied for the Iiusurrection of course, to press down the people of hji 
act, which grunted ya Novembei, own unfortunate country. Ireland was in 
1815, and uiihdrawn in Apnl, ISIG; the | a most deplorable condiiLon, filled as It 
county was truiujuilh/td, and only four was on one hand W'ith a depressed and dij^ 
traiispi)rtdtiun.s took place. Jn the king’s graded population, and on the other with 
county, wlicit* the same act was applied an oligarchy, who were more ready tode-* 
for on the same nece.-^sity, only one per- inand severe laws against the people thad 
son vv;as rtuunported in the course of four the government itself w*as to grant thefi9« 
niontlid. in ihe^liberties of Linieiick the Ho should propose that the magistral 
act was oi.iorcod in October 1815, and should no lonf^er have the poiver of trying 
withdrawn :n April, 1816, and only one without*a jury; and he entreated the 
person was transported, lie defeiulcu the House to consider tliat mere coercidll, 
conduct of the magistrates in applying for mere vigour, as it was called, would ottly 
it, and contended that the pioinptitude add fp the dissatisfaction which it profesB* 
With which they called for its being with- ed to remove. 

drawn showt d that tiiey were convinced General Mathew contended, that, by 
of its necessity. , the present bill, the Irishman would bfe 

8ir IV. lUarm^hs entered into an ela- subjected to greater oppression tlian tho 
borate examination of the various clauses Enghw^liroan; for the latter had counsel sl- 
pf the act; connnented ill strong terms lotted to him, wliile the former was liable to 
on iu severity ; and showed, that while be carried off without a moment’s waFUifi^ 
it was inefflcimit fur the put pose for which by a set of fellow's well known in Ireland 
it was enacted, U produced the greatest (he meant no disrespect to the right hop- 
inconvenience and opprcasion wherever it gentleman) by the name of Peelers,” 
w'us enforced. He particulaily dwelt on and then to be hurried before a set of in'- 
the immense disproportion between *1110 tolci^iit bigotted Orange magistrates-; 
numbers apprehended and the numbers thence to liyc thrust into prison, w'here he 
convicted m the several counties; and wouhl be huIf^Kiaived, and would Irnpp^ 
argued, that as it w as to be presumed that till the governmen\should please to yJfto* 
the petty sessions, so much praised hy the poll him to 

right ima. gentleman iiad done their duty, no other offence, probabiy,‘^i?v.*ifdtf 
iherefore all thoj,v M-ti^V^r^gd^^ad been ing a hundred^ard/from his own Hodtag; 

{ ‘ustJy acquilted/^and had consequently perhaps in his own garden, and for 
leen fals^ily atuf wrongfuhy Borosted. In ping an hour or tw’o longer thaa UfiU^tO 
support ui this ^'gument he sUtod, that ill sup with a neighbouring friend. 

TippeCiiry 178 persons were apprehended, some of the counties nilcgcd to 

and 132 of these were oequitted: in ano- turbed, he could say of his own ki)oWtb!|d|[e 

tiler county 67 w ere apprehended and that 'Pipperary was perfectly quiet^ and 
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one of Aei n^embers for Lioieric|c bad told 
hiii^ thu tKl$ eaoie Was the; case there, 
thouglil to he sure no rents .were to be 
gbt. As lb Louth, he belie?ed that three 
o^ f^'of its districts were disturbed: but 
Wis'^that a reason for givios into the hands 
6f coVerntnent a powerful engine to coq« 
tt^bflEind tyrannize over the whole tiog- 
d^Mfe did not know what were the ul- 
dmttte objects of ministers with respect 
eb Irelana;' but this he knew, that starva- 
tibn. Wilsery, and deep despair were taking 
ftstWd of that wretched people^ that aH 
pd^io spirit was lost, that its commerce 
w^' destroyed; its del^Js lay waste and 
b^ren; its towns and villages were depo¬ 
pulated and desolate. Did the ministers 
wfidi to add still farther to the miseries of 
this a0icted and degraded country ? Was 
it Ihe^ object to make it merely an im- 

S ovedshed province of England? What 
id ^'ey mean by their cry of Protestant 
as^hdancy'? Was it their intention again 
ti lty their strength at the point of the 
and force the people into insur- 
rmibh'for the. sake of crushing them? 

welf that the late lord Clare, 
Speaking of the.seizure of lord Ed- 
v^^rdFitzgeraTd, had said, D—n Uie fel- 
aid he not escape: we have lohg 
ktfdWh what he was about, but we ex- 
peptbd thai 'hb would get'awayThis 
instance of the excellence of that 
niKbrjf^s i^stem of informing, then so rife 
in It^lanif, and which seemed to be 
s{^batlihg in this country ? Did the House 
kiibW (be could assure them it was a fact) 
tlM Reynolds, one of the most notorious in¬ 
formers in Ireland, was nowin England,and 
hwbecn one of the grand jury which the 
day found a bill against the prison- 
ei^ WO# on trial ? He was now a flourish- 
in|^ inati; and equally flourishing, perhaps 
hef^ftcr might be another informer—he 
metmt that horrible wretch, that infamous 
vil^ib, Castle! [Cries of Hear! from the 
<ni|ii^hion, and of Order from the ministe- 
naiDrenches^. i 

Heffe Mr. Goulburn rose to/order, con- 
that the gallantwas wan- 
f^om the qi^atlbn. The general 
'jg^ irtfu forcibly against the 
bomended, was equally 
uncbostitutioiial andTlmnecessary. 

Mr. J^oAe^said, that the question was 
treated by fbe hon. general and the hon. 
bsk^net preceded him, as if there 
was no case in which the government 
ought to be trusted with extraordinary 
powers. It was treated as if the re-enact- 
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TaiM oC Ibw Iwirrectlon act wn tob# 
it were a suspensioii of the 
beas Coipusact, and tnereibre a stispen* 
sion of the constitution in Ireland. < The 
coses were totally different. The Imior^ 
rection act is but partial in its iramediatd 
operation, while it net the sbgular ndvoAi^ 
tage of being general in its gem efieecs; ic 
deters the evil-minded, and stimulatea this! 
well disposed, even where A is not in 
foBce, which effect would be lost if the 
bill was not continued. It is intended to 
curb disorders which are partial, and not' 
flowing from any political cause. The 
Habeas Corpus suspension bill is, on the 
contrary, to put down designs which are 
widely extended to subvert the constitu^\ 
tipn. To re-enact the InsiS^rection act if 
therefore, no infractioa of 
tion. ^ 

Sir F. Flood said, that this measure was 
not a new creation, but one which bad 
been found beneflcial, and which it was 
therefore prudent to continue. As to thO' 
inflammatory speeches^, which had been 
made, they did not tend to tranquillize^ 
Ireland, or to promote its prosperity. ' < 

Mr. Knox defended the measure; for 
though Ireland was tranquil at present, It 
was to be apprehended that the diswrdera 
which prevailed in Engltod might soon 
extend to that country. 

Sir «/. Newport lamented that the pre¬ 
sent measul^ should be necessary, but 
considering it so, he should vote for it. 
He wished, however, that it should not 
extend beyond six weeks af^er the next 
meeting of parliament, as it would Chen 
ensure the consideration of the situation 
of Ireland. 

The amendment was negatived; and the ^ 
House having resolved itself into the c6m^ 
mittee, sir W* Burroughs proposed to !i^' 
mit the duration of the bill to six weeks - 
after the meeting of the next sesskin df ;' 
parliament; but this proposition wks oe« 
gatived, and the duration was fixed 
one year. The House then resumed. ' ' ’ 


HOUSE OF LOBDS^ , i.. 

Monday^ June 16 * ^ ^ 

Persons confined undba 

BEAS ACTk^J "'Bari 

Grosvenor moved for a\eturn'of the 
sons coniin«^d under thekHabOat Gorpua’^ 
suspension act, their ^mes, numbers^" 
descriptions, and ages. It wot tna^al' * 
that the ages aod dcsertpliDns 
be given, because he was periuiided|^4ha|t ^ 

-I- 



tstV; 




fk'iiroald opj^M ^ 

MHlfl Hi'queBtioft^dri'Mt bG^n 

wwhtttcYcr d^nignil they bright 
tf^tBined against tlid conatitation^b^thtir 
cnu«»y» by pnople of any great ic<n^ 
querice or considefatiob, or such as "toutd 
aflbrd to^furinWi them with ptcuhtary or 
auly .other assistance to any great extent* 
\Witlion* giving any opinion whether the 
prisoners ndW on trial at Westminster 
were^or uTere not guilty^ he might take 
upon him to say, having attended during 
the whole of the trial as ikt as it had hi« 
tlierto gone, that the prisoners had no 
connexions of any consequence. 

.Lord Rolle adverdtig to the observation 
of earl Grosvenor, tliat the disafi9?ctcd 
*v^re not suppqf ted by persons of any coii- 
sequea^oi^v^^ed, that he was of a diffe¬ 
rent opinion; for the speeches of certain 
noble lords in that'House gave a spirit and 
encouragemeut to* their designs. He had 
Siispfiocted the ministers in these measures, 
which^ as he contended, w^e necessary 
and expedient; and would always support 
them as long as they continued to pro¬ 
mote the best' interests of the country. 
His support was perfectly independent, 
for he had nothing to ask and nothing to 
fear. >He had the fullest confidence in 
them, and was willing to trust them with 
these powers for the advantage of the 
country. « 

Earl Gre^ said, that there was one part 
of the noble lord’s speech which he could 
not suffer to pass without observation. 
His noble friend had said, that the miser¬ 
able individuals now standing in court for 
tlmir deliverance, were not connected 
with persons of any consequence. He 
(earl Grey) having also attended during 
the greater part of the trial, was of the 
same opinion; and could safely say, that 
nothing could be more extravagant than 
tl^e plans of the prisoners, if plans they 
had; tliat nothing could be more con¬ 
temptible or hopeless than their means*f^r 
carrying the plans into execution; and 
that the prisoners had not been connected 
with any persons capable of giving them 
any serious assistance. But the noble 
lord who spoke last had said, that the dis- 
aSqoted, had been connected with persons 
of qonsequence in 

racios: Aod when .rfiie noble lord ought, 
•B.40 '^P<teted 't;| would hav^done, to 
liav^OBRiod dio j^rsont of consequence 
CQjBPged with them in thMffptots and cOa* 
SfiNtjieiies, insteadL of-doing that,* the noble 
to a manner whiob wSs 




(MrlVend InqMtible' 

ItSre of thnsf'liVocddin ofdQ)4^ri 
: assent'that he (earl dnd’tljj 
tliot Houm who concurr^Vulj^ 
by the bblservationB whidi fn‘ 
of their duty they thought 
make, given' countenance 
plots and conspiracies—ait| apcpe 
which he declared to be utterly 
He stated in the i>obIe lord’s fa(W. gm 
his teeth, that the charge was tbidly 
.founded; hnd he called upon 
lord to specify particulars, 
his charger otherwise he trust^ ' 
House would think it necessary tq, 
upon the noble lord to retract w^t 
had said, or to make some apology 
noble lord talked of his independenes^^aj; 
of the boldness with which 



me Doianess oi me noDip 
happened to be of this characterTrthaC^ 
had always been exerted f^Si^ppripj^jm^ 
persons in power. During a period 
years, with all the muItifarfoOs cppc^riif. 
which had constituted the buslqc^,qfB8{^., 
liament in the course of tbes^ 
tiipes, never had the occasion nri^isn ^ 
which the noble lord found hirnself 
upon to exercisp this boldness and indeppop , 
dence. There he left the 'qoble .jor;^, 
again asserting, that the charge aga|Mj(^ 
himself and his friends, of giving 
nance and encouragement to iraUoi;op||'^ 
plots and conspiracies, was ^ 80 TdeTjy,'Jpji»/. 
consistent with the freedom of debate, a^.i« 
utterly groundless. 

Lord Rol/e said, that the noble e^) li|d , 
certainly misquoted and ini$uiid.erato9ja,. 
what he had said. He had not Chsirged^ 
the noble earl and his friends with 
ingcountenance to traitorous plots anilqp^/ 
spiracics. He had only said tl^fil 
speeches of certair^ noble lords ip 
House had, not intentionally, but! in 
consequences, given spirit to tfiei qis-*^ 
affected. 

Earl Grey^dAdeif that if the poble 
insinuated that he and those wbp 
curred with him encouraged., 
plots and conspiracies, he^ copM ilrbr ng^^ 
other terms in which ^ express 
swer, than that he held the imputation 
utter contempt. ^ " 

Lord Sidmouth having obj^tqd,j 
earl Grbsvenor had given uo* Wti' 


his motioh, U tvas withdrawn^.^i^., 


time. 
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Habxas Corpus SuspensioiJ Bill,] 
Tbe order of the day being read, 

Lard SieffnoutA observed, that when he 
presented to tficir lordslijps, the other 
day, the bill for the continuatioQ of the 
auspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
he had stated, that he would not have 
done so except with the firmcsi convic¬ 
tion that the adoption of it wa? neces¬ 
sary. He admitted, however, that their 
lordships would not and ought not to 
adopt it without a simihr conviction: 
but the necessity of the nieasurh was ap¬ 
parent from facts and circumstances which 
were notorious. Many persons, he knew, 
when the measure was proposed at the be¬ 
ginning of the session, thought that there 
was no reasonable ground of luipc that 
the necessity for it would cease before the 
end of the session. Such, however, at 
that time was not the opinion of his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers; for, notwithstanding the 
painful necessity under which they found 
themselves, of calling upon parluiiuent to 
adopt a measure of this nature, they did in¬ 
dulge the hope that they vrould have tho 
satisfaction of seeing its operation close u ith | 
the session. In that hope, however, they j 
had unfortunately been disappointed : but 
instead of following the precedents of for¬ 
mer times, and proposing to parliament 
to continue the suspension witl^ut a pre- 
litninaiy inquiry, the ministers of the 
Crown, considering that this was a period 
of peace, had thought it proper to recom¬ 
mend a new inquiry by a commfttec of 
that House; and to lay before that com¬ 
mittee new facts and additional informa¬ 
tion which had reached government in 
the interval between that and the former 
inquiry* They had desired their lordships 
not to adopt any farther proceeding till 
their own committee should have maile its 
report, and now that report was before 
them. The report, after mentioning that 
the committee had examined the papers, 
proceeded in the second sentence to state, 

•* that it was their painful dyty to* report, 
these papers aflbrded but too many 
p^ob of the continued existence of a 
trato| 32 })»^onspiracy for the overthrow of 
OUr^tnblished government and constitu¬ 
tion, ttnd for the ailWversion of the existing 
order of society." Tli<f committee then 
proceeded to state the several grounds and 
qircumstanocs on which this painful con¬ 
viction rested. They stated that the first 
disturbances, since the period of their for¬ 
mer report, took place at Manchester; 
and then they set forth the designs 

I ^ / 


and purposes of the disdfFected, (hat ** in 
public speeches, the necessity of doing 
away with, or disposing of the persons 
most obnoxious to them, hud been often 
openly and unreservedly announced; and 
that on one occasion it was stated to have 
been proposed, that Manchester ^holJld be 
made a Moscow, for the purpose of 
strengthening their cause, by throwing 
numbers of people out of employment; 
that a general insurrection was intended to 
have commenced at Manchester on the 
night of the flOth of March ; that the ma¬ 
gistrates were to be seized; the prisoners 
to be liberated; that the soldiers were 
either to be surpri>ed in their banacks or a 
certain rnnnber of factories were lo he set, 
(Tn fire, for the purpose vf drawm,: 
^oldicrs out of ilu’ biirrack^»#v^fv*li the 
object was to take posse ^'ion, wifli ihe v;i;w 
of seizing the magazine.'’ The mc^t 
guiriary and barbarous oiitnig^-s appeared 
to have been intended, but tins dc.-ign 
was defoated^by the vigdance of the ma¬ 
gistrates, The leaders being sc/cd, t-.c/ 
thought thcni<clvcs justilied in i-j'-uin-j pio- 
clanuitions, wliicli proved lhac tho objects 
of tho conspirators ucic known l.) tlif'-n, 
and this desperate and atrocious aiioiupt 
was tiius prevented, jhu ev( n ftu that 
day movenienis actually took place, not¬ 
withstanding the dinclosuro of tlnir de¬ 
signs, uhivh aHouh d a decisive indication 
that dcsptMMtepnr])(>'^c*s had been h:irhoure«i. 
Since the committee had made this re¬ 
port, farther informatioii Juid i cached go¬ 
vernment of an citft iTipt of a nioio for¬ 
midable and comprehensive luituie in the 
northern and niidhind inanidael'uring dis¬ 
tricts. The Monday after an expected 
motion for a riftirm in porlKimnU u.is fc’' 
have been made, and winch, it A\as antic i- 
pattid,,would be rejected, was ti\ed upon 
for a almnllancous and general ibing in 
these districts. Of this, govermnenc liad 
proof from various quarters, and from tlic 
ounfession of fouie of the parties con¬ 
cerned. This was to have tidvcn place on 
the Monday subsequent to the motion for 
parliamcrrtiiry leform. The execution of 
that plan was, for reasons mn necessary 
to be detailed, postponed till the 9 Lh of 
this month. s® ^irranged 

that tl1W"'t}Jflcrent"‘1^rict8 sliould have 
early inHymation of ^lat was passing in 
each fjf them, and wh*- did take place on j 
the 9 tli of this monthSeft no doubt as tO' 
the atrocious purposes of the conspirators. 
Tliat scheme, however, was also frus¬ 
trated by the vigilance of the magistrates. 
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But besides overt acts of outrage, name, at a time when that name^^tood 
the secret meetings of the delegotes of higher than it perhaps ever drdoU^k^ for* 
the disaffected showed the atrocity and rnvr occasion, it was impossible to think 
extent of their designs. Combining these of their proceedings without the deepest 
open acts of violence and outrage with feelings of grief and shame. And what 
the secret meetings, the designs of the was the time chosen by them for the ^exe~ 
conspirators must appear evident to all cution of these atrocious purposes .^^the 
those who were not determined to shut time when they were petitioning the 
their eyes, cars, and understandings. The Prince Jlegent to reduce the military 
committee^^tated, that “ although in many establishment, to retrench the expenses 
of the districts particular causes of distress of the slate, and to adopt the most exten- 
Iiad, no doubt, operated to expose the ive and rigid economy. Ho would not 
minds of the community to irritation and willingly go back to the dreadful circum- 
perversion, yet they were persuaded that stance tliat, on the first day of the meet- 
this distress must for the most part be ing of parliament, the sacred life of the 
considered rather a? the instrument than royal person wh*o administered the go- 
as tlie cause of disaficclion.” And then vernment in the name and on the behalf'of 


the comuiitte.!^ stated, that ‘‘ tliey could his majesty had been endangered. They 
hot re frain fc^ni expressing their opinion, petitioned for the meeting of parliament^ 
that^fwaiT chiefly by tlic means pointed and this circumstance occurred on the first 
out in the report of the former committee, day of its assembling! What had been the 
by the widely extended circulation of conduct of pailiainent since that period ? 
blasphemous and seditious publications. They had petitioned for economy, and 
and by the effect of inlljminuiory dis- economy bad been carried to the very 
courses, continually renewed, that this utmost extent to which it could be carried 
spirit had been principally exerted and consistently with the safety of the state, 
diffused , that by these the attachment to They had complained of sinecures, whe- 
our Cbt.iblished government and conslitLi- thcr right or wrong, and an arrangement, 
tion, and rrspeot for law, morality, and was in progress respecting sinecures. He 
religion had been gradually weakened dKl not mean to say that tlie»e measures 
among thobc whgpbc biliiations most ex- w'erc adojited with any view to please 
posed them to this desiiuctive influence; thorn: but tli^ were the objects of their 
and tliat it was thus that their minds had petitions.* But at the very moment when 
been piepared fm the uclo[)tioi* of designs they came with those hypocritical com- 
and measures no less injurioius to their own plaints and petitions, they were planning 
interests and happiness than to those of schemes to produce ievolution, misery, 
every other clasb of his majesty’s subjects." and horrors in the country, such as it had 
It was incontesiibly true, that these hardly ever before experienced. Wag 
causes led to the nio^t dangerous conse- that, then, a moment to abridge the powers 
quenccs, and that certain persons made given to the executive government by 
use of the distresses to which tlie Liboming parliament, for the purpose of preventing 
classes were exposed, as an instrument to the effects of these mischievous machina- 
carry into execution their own nefarious tions ? Jt was for those who held the 
purposes. Those wlio had been thus opinion that these powers ought to be 
seduced and rcndeied the instruments abridged to show what other efficient , 
of the machinations of others, ought no measures they would substitute for those 
doubt to meet with comparative indul- which government proposed; for the dan- 
gence not because they were excusaWe ger, and the occasion for some extraordi- 
for suffering tliemselvcs to be involved in nary p*o\vcrs, were unquestionable. The 
these practices, but because allowance committee stated, as the result of all^ 
ought to be made for the frailty of luima- the information which they had rec^i^- 
xiity. But what was to be said of those ed, that the time was not yet arrived ]R^ea 
who thus made use of the distress of the the maintenance of the public* trcii/qulility 
labouring class, as an ins^fii^ment to carry and the protection of tiic lives and proper^ 
into effect their ow*'' atrociou?- purposes? tics of his majes^’s subjects could be al* 
When one reflect Jd not only on tlie meal- lowed to rest on the ordinary powers of 
culable naischief vi^iicli their senemes had tiie law.” And it must be presumed that 
a tendency to prSduco in other respects, - their meaning was, that there was a ne* 
but also on the discredit and dishonour cessity for the continuation of those ex* 
which they had brought on the British ' traordinary powers given by the act wliioh 
(VOL. XXXVI.) (3 
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passed at the beginning of the present | 
session. Without making any ostentatious i 
professions of his attachment to the liber- ' 
ties of his country, he must say, in tlie ! 
face of the noble lords opposite, that he 
yielded to none of them in attachment to 
the freedom of the people and veneration 
for the constitution. All he asked was, 
the adoption of the measure now orojio- 
sed, if their lordships agreed with him in 
thinking it essential fr>r the preseivalion 
of the constitution. With respect to those 
parts of the country to which the atten¬ 
tion of llie executive.* government had 
been directed with the most particnlai anx¬ 
iety, as well as willi re>pcct to other parts 
of the country, government had received 
information from various sources, of se¬ 
cret meetings and other practices, which 
left no possibility of doubt as to the atro¬ 
cious nature of the designs of the disalfec- 
tcd. Many other circumstances, besides 
those mentioned in the report, had come 
to the knowledge of the executive govern¬ 
ment; and they knew of many individuals 
who were engaged in the work of pi omot- 
ing these atrocious design*-, although the 
proof w as not sufficient, according to the 
policy of the law, to convict them. What 
was to be done with respect to these pelt 
aons ? Were they to be permitted to go 
on from day to day, and Yrorn place to 
place, perverting and poisoning the minds 
of the people, and leading them from dis¬ 
affection to sedition, and from sedition to 
treason, without any power in the g.ovcrn- 
ment, for their own sake as well as that 
of others, to remove them from that so¬ 
ciety which they made it their business to 
taint and corrupt ? In those places where 
the schemes of the^conspiratois had been 
most advanced, the act had been put in 
execution; the leaders were in custody, 
and the consequence was, that in those 
* places the atrocious designs of the con¬ 
spirators were frustrated and defeated. 
Such had been the effect of the execution 
of the act: hut it was not in this wpy only 
that the act had been useful :• the commit- 
' *^0 slated, “ that the reports received 
frSjm many of the most active magistrates 
ana^cam persons whose stations, both ci¬ 
vil and military, had enabled them to col¬ 
lect the most exteflSivc information, and 
to form the most accurate judgment as to 
the state of the country, concurred in at¬ 
tributing, in a very considerable degree, 
the disappointment of the attempts already 
made, and the hopes ofeontinued tranquil¬ 
lity, to the actual exercise of the nosers 


which parliament had intrusted to the exe¬ 
cutive government, and to the effect of the 
known existence of such powers, ready to be 
called into action when necessity required 
It; and in representing tlie danger which 
would threaten tlie country if those powers 
were to be withdrawn at the present mo¬ 
ment.*’ Similar information had reached 
government from a variety of quarters 
since the present inquiry had cammenced, 
that the known existence of the power 
even where not called into action, had con¬ 
tributed to the preservation of the public 
tranquillity. Information of this kind had 
come from Manchester and several other 
places; and those who sent it, and were 
best enabled to judge of the state of the 
co;intr3»^, concnried in staging, that they 
would greutl)r deplorr the wHUdfiasung m 
thVse powevis at ibis inui*:^nt—that they 
had no personal intci cst in the continua¬ 
tion of these powers—and that the exist¬ 
ence of the powers was the cause which 
prevented the^ necessity of putting them 
in force.—lie admitted, that this measure 
could only be justified by necessity; but 
the necessity existed, and the effect of the 
measure proved that it w'as one which was 
well adapted to the circumstances of the 
country. It was with this impressiqn that 
he proposed the continuance of the sus¬ 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act; and he 
callfd upon those who objected to it to 
say that tlil*rc existed no danger, or to 
state what measures they would provide 
to meet the danger, if they admitted its 
existence. But it would be proper for 
their lordships to look back, and take the 
benefit of experience. Some of them re¬ 
collected, and had a share in the measures 
that were adopted in 1791, 179.7, and 
i79(). At that time the same course was 
pursued, and in the same manner it was 
opposed. Efforts were then made to in¬ 
validate the reports of the committees of 
both Houses of parliament, and it was 
thee, too, asserted, that they were found¬ 
ed on deception and mere absolute fictions 
or gross exaggerations. The same at¬ 
tempts were then made to cast a slur upon 
the proceedings of parliament: but it was 
for their lordships Co take a lesson from 
the course‘which parliament then adopted; 
a course wh^^b'^MM^pported by the same 
description of persons^? those which sup-» 
ported thio measure, arli was opposed by 
the same description ofipersons who uow 
opposed this measure. The two Houses of 
puiliamcnt Uad, however, persevered in 
tliat course, and, supported oy the iflogis- 
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trates and the great mass of the communi¬ 
ty, they had preserved the monarchy, the 
constitution, and the country. It vVas for 
their lordships now in the same manner to 
do their duty. The executive govern¬ 
ment was then also falsely and slander¬ 
ously charged with a desiic to subvert the 
constitution and liberties of the country ; 
but their lordships would do their duty 
now as they had done it before, and by 
the co-operation of the magistrates, and 
the great mass of the people, the same 
happy consequences would follow, llis 
lordship concluded by moving, that the 
bill, for continuing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, Dc now read a second 
^ time. ^ 

» Lord said, that with every wiUi 

to suj/poft the just authority of govern¬ 
ment, he felt it quite impossible tu consent 
to any farther suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and thus to invest the ministers of 
the Crown with an absolute dominion.— 
To justiiy this second demand ol so extia- 
ordinary and iinneccssaiy u trust, bis noble 
friend had appealed, and hij had, no doubt, 
with a clear conscience to the purity ot 
llis motives; and (lie Inid K.) in his turn 
could appeal to Hod Inniself for the puiity 
of his own. lie could not, it was true, 
but have a strong piediiection for the opi¬ 
nions he had always cMilcrtaincd, for the 
principles he had always adop^id, and*the 
Iriends with whom he had acted ; hut with 
that bias only excepted, which applied 
alike to every body, no man could be more 
disinterested or independent, ^iiice under 
no posoible changes would be bo a candi¬ 
date lor any ollice or employment whatso¬ 
ever,—lie looked only to the support of 
the constitution, iyid to the prosperity of 
the country, winch lor ages bad llouiislicd 
by Us prc'^ervation. Tlicie was, in Ins 
opinion, a stiong analogy between diseases 
of the mu in al body and disorders of the 
state, when the proper remedies for either 
came to be considered. It w’as the ’Jevy 
characteristic ol a wise and skilful pliy'^ician, 
well to asceitam the causes of any morbid 
symptoms, before he attempted to r(Mnove 1 
ihem, because the least mistake in that j 
respect was sure to aggravate iwid confirm ; 
them. What then weie the causes of that 
disturbed state of the country, which was 
the subject of thc^hrst report, and of the 
renewed one mfv before them. The 
causes were manilLst in the universal and 
unexampled distresses of all classes of the 
people, suddenly arising from a ruinous 
check to the long overstrained^ unnatural 


demands of government, inseparable from 
a state of war—from the consequent 8tag>» 
nation of trade and manufactures, deptiv- 
ing millions of employment indispensable 
for tlicir support—evilswhich could not but 
extend their ruinous effects to agriculture 
as the very support of the poor alone, ren¬ 
dered the possession of the soil rather abur»> 
then thanasupport. All these evils,sufficient 
in themselves to produce irritation and dis¬ 
content, were increased and embittered 
by a devouring revenue, destroying all the 
sources of renovation. The next point to 
he considered was, the direction of the 
public mind under the pressure of such 
calamities, because the people in their 
turns, when they looked to their removal, 
examined the cause of them also, and 
they attributed them to their not having 
that practical share in the public councils, 
which they were entitled to in the theory 
of the constitution. They might be mis¬ 
taken in this reasoning, but it was unjust 
to brand it as hostile to the government, 
and pointing to its overthrow, when it had 
over and over again been maintained in 
pailiamentby the most illustrious states¬ 
men, that a reform in the representation 
wus the only possible security for our in¬ 
valuable constitution. This alone had 
been the object of every one of the 
nurneioiA meetings which had so much 
alainied his majesty’s ministers, and which 
they had taken such violent and dangerous 
measures to suppress. Their object had 
notvrwuslij been neither more nor less, 
than that very reform of parliament, which 
liad raised others to the highest offices in 
the state. 

Now what was the,remedy for a dis¬ 
content of this description. The remedy 
wus most obvious, and pointed to the very 
nature and character of man. The well 
ili'^poscd, however mistaken and irregular, 
ought to have been sioothed and convinced 
of their errors, by the liberal and indulgent 
attention of parliament to their complaints, 
and tlfc evii^ disposed should have been 
coi reeled by the ordinary course of law; 
—but instead of this, the very considera¬ 
tion of their petitions, though sunac-ted 
by the most numerous and respectable 
bodies of the people ever bcfoie assembled 
for tlie purpose, ?lad been repeatedly thrust 
aside by increasing and nhnost insulting 
majorities, wliilst every departure from the 
most submissive obedience, though occa* 
sioned by such palpable misgovernment, 
had been opposed and punished, not by 
process against offending individuals, but 
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against the ivhole nation admitted to be j but it appeared to him to have been a 
dutiful, and even boasted of for its loyalty / notion^ lately entertained that persons 
and aftbetion. Uould any system be more i might justly be arrested when the statute 
absurd or unreasonable than this, or any was suspended; when there was no positive 
expectation of a remedy for such evils testimony of offence, but only vague sus- 
more pieposterous. This truth had been picion of disaffection, and when there Was 


fully exemplified.—The turbulence of the 
various meetings entirely arose from the 
means taken to discourage them ; the sedi¬ 
tious whom you sought to put down, .stood 
as it were upon pedestals erected for ilieni 
by yourselvesyou yoiii selves gave ihem 
the whole matter for their harangues, 
and all their popuhirifv with their heiuers ; 
but if you had indulgently listened to the 
well intentioned, though you might not 
have yielded to their wuslies, tlie tuihulent 
would have been di.-^gracod and silenced. 
You would then have given the real friends 
of the constitution a complete answer to 
all the invectives against it, by an appeal 
to the blessings enjoyed under it ; but 
when you youiselves had .suspended and 
destroyed those blessings, that only aigu- 
ment became lost to youi Iriends, and the 
fecdilioii ol your enemies triumjihed ;— 
whilst all the advantages of the constitu¬ 
tion were felt, it was harmless and odious ; 
but under your own auspices it became jk)- 
pular and alarming. How, tlu'n, could it be 
reasonably supposed that sficli evils would 
cease, by pcisi.sting in the very course 
%vhich had given them birth, and to which 
they owed their continuance and aggrava¬ 
tion ? So far from bringing back the dis¬ 
affected to their duty, they were (to use 
the expre^bsion of a farmer) “ sowing the 
seeds of revolution broad cast.’' The ir¬ 
ritation which prtvailed throughout the 
country demanded the vigilance of go¬ 
vernment, but it might be cflicaeiously 
exerted, by means that were consistent 
with the prcscivation of public fieedom, 
and by the oidin.iry execution of the 
laws. The salutaiy provisions of the act 
of Habeas Corpus, seemed to have been * 
forgotten by minisiei??, or wilfully put 
aside. The statute was not a rasfi indul- ' 
lienee to crime, and an embarrasment to a 
justly jealous government vihen a disposi- 
Ciof^o.disorder existed, but on tlie con¬ 
trary was penned with tlie utmost caution 
ao protect the authority of the state, whilst 
it secured the libmty of the .subject. Jf 
^le Crown was not prepared for tiial from 
the absence of wjtiu'sses, prisoncis were 
not bailable under and the oidinaiy 
forms of law remained in full force, whilst 
that impediment to trial continued. This, 
in al/BOfct all cases was amply sufficient; 


no expectation, nor any intention of trial, 
—the justice of this course of proceeding 
he uttcily denied,—it was a wanton viola¬ 
tion of public liberty, to which no subse¬ 
quent indemnity ought to be extended.— 
The use which ought to be made of a sus¬ 
pension, was not when witnesses were 
absent, which the ordinary laws provided 
for, but where a prematuie trial, though 
witnesses might be ready in a particular 
ea&e, might be generally j^mgeious; but , 
tlieso were instance'’ that touhl rarely oo 
Uii, except when there w'as a vVtdeiy ex¬ 
tended conspiracy or open rebellion, 
wliicli alone therefore could justify a 
measure of this dc.‘'Cription, when it was 
sure to leceiv^' the support of all honest 
and leasonable men. I'.veiy departure 
from this just and prudent reserve in the 
abridgment of popular privileges, was sure 
to defeat the purpose proposed. The 
House miglit depend upon it, andhc«pokc 
from an expciiencc which scarcely ever 
belonged to any other nnjn, that the ladmi- 
ni&tration of justice, instead of being 
strcnglbencd by it, was sure to suffer in 
the' exlieruj from the odium attaching 
even upon just prosecutions ; and govern¬ 
ment might lay its account with being 
completely foiled in every attempt to pro¬ 
duce order and obedience by judicial 
trials, as long as the Habeas Corpus act 
continued suspended, and other measures 
of dibtiust and coercion, w'cro in force 
against tlic whole mass uf the people. 

In the year 179t lie had felt the benefit 
of this state of things, as counsel for the 
accused of tliat period, from the popularity 
It gave to their defence,—he did not 
mean by saying so that then* ca‘!C required 
it. The acquittals on the contrary, had 
saved the libeities of Pmgland, and he 
thanked Cod fur it. They kept sacred 
the order of ciinics, and inspired the mul¬ 
titude with reverence for the laws. To 
give a decided character to tlic disturb¬ 
ances which hjijJ 4 irevailed in London, his 
noble fiicnd had alluded to the disgraceful 
occurrence on the first |lay of the session. 
None of their lordshi]li stood in a closer 
relation to that illusuttous person than 
himself, after having been so much and so 
long distinguished by him; no man could 
more deprecate the insecurity of his per- 
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son, nor any indignity indeed to the first what had been formerly enjoyed in trien* 
magistrate of any free state. Some soli* nial parliaments, and by lessening the 
tary miscreant, might have intended vio- penscs and corruptions of elections, yMfih 
lence, but what could that have to do would open a safe door to gradual jm« 
with any general spirit of discontent, since provements, if they were still wanting to 
none of its causes, which were of long preserve our ancient constitution# But to 
standing, could be connected with his this it might be answered, perhaps, “What 
Itoyal Highness, who had uniformlv op- was to be done in the mean time with 
posed tluro, and whose unpopularity the existing distuibancesf’ To which he 
therefore if he wore at all unpopular, could would only reply by referring to the re- 
only be from the acts of his ministers now port itself now before them, which ad- 
under discussion, none of whose persons niittcd, in distinct terms, that the designs 
however had been attacked, nor any in- of the disr'ift'ected, “ had been hitherto frus* 
suit offered to them in their passage to trated by the vigilance of government- 
parliament, irregulaiities which had often The great activity^nd intelligence of the 
disfigured the most peaceable times, when magistrates; the ready assistance afforded 
^the measures of government had, whether under their orders, by the regular troops 
right or wrong \eatcd general discontent, and yeomanry ; and the prompt, efficient 
Now,all thc^e reasons opposed the first ariangemcnts of the officers intrusted 
suspension in the lieginnipg of tlie session, with that service.’' Were not all these 
how much moie stiongly most they apply means, still completely in their power, suf- 
to the proposed renewal. The evils, ac- ficient to avert the dangers described in 
coiding to the lepuit continued, and he it? *Not dangers from armed rebellions, 
could not theicrore help lerurring to the hut disorders which might follow from a 
analogy witli which he had set out, be- journey to London of vast multitudes of 
tween disoidcrs of nature and of the state, half-starved, wTCtched, unarmed people, 
He found it difficult at the same time to with petitions to parliament in their hands, 
resort to such a comparison as no physi- instead of banners displayed against it. 
Clan that would be ^luffeicd to come within seeking only to affect Us compassion by 
a mile of the college could furnish a lobking at their real condition and hearing 
parallel; yet lie liad a right to suppose their sufferings from themselves— It was 
one, the better to expose the absurdity undoubtedly nbt only right, but absolutely 
of this pi occeding, and ho w'ould there- necessary, to put a stop to this insane pro* 
fore assume that a ph)sician Ifad said to cecding, but the true way to hear no more 
his patient, after four or five months at-; of it, except in remote and seemingly fabu- 
tendance, ^\\\ you are not at all better— lous history w'as, to maintain the constitu* 
have you taken my medicines ? Oh, yes, tion inviolate, and to execute the laws 
1 have taken them regularly, but iind witli vigour, but with prudence, modera- 
myRelf inhiniely worse;—if that he 4lic tion, and justice. 

case, said the physician, by ail means go The Duke of Montrose said, that he 
on with ihcni wiiliout inteimission. Now entirely concuircd in*many of the sen- 
what would any patient say to this, or iiments expressed by the noble and 
wliat would any of your lordships say learned lord who had just sat down, 
to it?—why, you would one and all of though lie could not agree in the practi« 
you say, No, no, mv good Sir, I must cal conclusions he had drawn from them, 
either change my niedicme fir my phy.'^i- He approved of tlit proposed measure as 
cian. J>ut did any phy'sicKin, my lords one whicli the exigency of the times re- 
over extoit such an an^»wer from sutler- quireeV He was old enough to remetn- 
ing nature? certainly not, nor would a her tlie dreadful proceedings in the year 
judicious statCMiuio, in I lie instance befoie 1780. He recollected then to have seen 
them. On tlie contrary, he would reduce this metropolis on fire in two or three 
to anew and untried remedy,of the most places at once: he saw the mob. and 
obvious characicr, because directly suited witnessed their devastations. What was 
to the complaint; and although hemiglit tlie result? Governnffent was at lost com- 
not, and he admitted ought lut, to be pre- pelied to put tfie rioters down ; but that 
pared to yield to die reforms cflcpecled, he which might have been done with compa- 
would instantly rnnfourul the disaffected, rativc ease at first, could not afterwarda 
and attack the great and sound body of be accomplished without great lota of 
ihe people, not by a dangerous change, blood. Warned by that example, be 
but by salutary restoration—giving back tliciefore thougljt they should not allow 
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the present combinations and disaffection, 
to come to a head. Who would venture 
to afSrm, that if they were able to pre¬ 
vent it, they were not bound to prevent 
it ? The proceedings of the 2n(l of De¬ 
cember might have been effectually 
avoided, if ministers had then possessed 
such powers as were now asked. He con¬ 
fessed he considered the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, as a measure of 
humane policy towaids the people. It 
was calculated to save not merely the 
throne, the parliament, or the, constitu- 
tionfrom subverhion, but the people them¬ 
selves fioni '^icsfruction^tlie misguided, the 
deluded pooplc, who had been irritated to 
madness by wicked designing and enthu¬ 
siastic persons [Hear, hear !]. He asked 
whether it would be a wiser course to 
take up, at once, those demagogues who 
harangued the mob, and inflamed their 
passions by seditious speeches, or wait 
till acts of outrage and violence woiil(f jus¬ 
tify the application of the laws as they 
now cxi>tcd ? He had no hesimtion in 
preferring the former course. 

Earl Grosvoior began by observing, 
that he was not more disposed to countc«> 
nance atrocities, than the last noble 
speaker, but weak and miserable must be 
the execution of the existing laws, if those 
statutes which had been lately passed by 
parliament were not sufficient for the re- 

i )ression of any civil disorders that were 
ikely to happen. The noble viscount who 
commenced the debate, had brought for¬ 
ward the business with great solemnity, 
and no doubt he was deeply impressed 
with the importance and necessity of the 
measure. He (lord Grosvenor) was also 
deeply impressed with its importance, be¬ 
cause he thought it precisely that sort of 
proceeding which was calculated to in¬ 
crease disaffection, and create resentments 
throughout the country. The necessity 
of it he utterly denied. Could it be 
believed, that a government possesisng 
such a military force as was novw main¬ 
tained, commanding also such large riiajo- 
rities in both Houses, was reduced to the 
necessity of having recourse to this mea¬ 
sure, in order to preserve the public peace 
and tranquillity ? Rut admitting they were 
compelled to emplo^ sucl] a power, could 
it be imagined that the exercise of the 
power would accomplish the desired ob¬ 
ject ? He would observe also, that if they 
allowed the validity of the arguments they 
had that night heard in support of the sus¬ 
pension, it would be difficult, nay impos¬ 


sible ever on any future occasion to resist 
its repetition. With regard to the report 
of the committee, he must say it was a 
much more candid one than the last. 
But they had a right to expect something 
more, before they consented to pass this 
bill. Why, he would ask, had they not 
the same description of evidence laid be¬ 
fore them now, as on the former occasion ? 
There was one part of the repfbrt, to which 
he particularly wished to call their lord- 
ships attention. It appeared, that the 
opinions expressed by the committee 
were founded, partly, upon evidence of a 
most dangerous description. They had 
heard too much of epics and informers to 
render it necessary for him to trouble^ 
tjieir lordships with any ^fibservations r(y>- 
pccting tliem. They knew that ihc^c was 
no class of person-; so dcgiaded and so 
despicable. They dltl not reijuii'e to be 
told tho miseries which wrctciies oF that 
description inflicted, ('ertainly, if any 
kind of inem could be said to ir^emblo 
Satan liimself, it was they, who deliberately 
seduced others into ciime for the malig¬ 
nant purpose of alter ;vai db betray mg them 
to punislnnent. Yet Liicy weic told that 
government could not defeat the machi¬ 
nations of the conspirators v\itiiouirefer¬ 
ring to such persons. He would not dis¬ 
pute the point that occasions might arise 
wh^»n their employment w'ould be neces¬ 
sary, but this he would say, in all times 
past, in the history of all tyrannies, in all 
despotic governments, it would be lourid 
that spies and informers of that descrip¬ 
tion abounded [Hear!]. Tiicy aboundtd, 
because such governments could not bear 
inspection; and to support tni'-eiable go¬ 
vernments of that kind, siicli nnM‘r.4l)]c 
means wtio employed. Rut he 
hope they were not yet iiecessaiy in tins 
country. In the next place, some stress 
was laid upon the circumstance, that con¬ 
siderable distiubanccs had taken place 
since the last report, it was cvulent how¬ 
ever, that wlnilcver miglit be the nature 
or extent of those distui bailees, they had 
b :en entirely put down. Anothei great 
discovery was, that the disairected no 
longer talked of n reform of pailiament as 
the remedy for their gi icvanccs, but open¬ 
ly declared that nothing short of a revo¬ 
lution would be sufficient. An individual 
also iiad sdtd, that it wijjuld be extremely 
desirable, to convert fManchester into 
a second Moscow. These, to be sure, 
were very dreadful things ; but he would 
beg their lordships to consider whether it 
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was not possible that all the expressions were 18,000 of the yeomanry cavalry alone 
attributed to disaffected persons, might which he might justly call thatcheap 
not have been pttered by the spies and defence of nations,” and it would be very 
informers of government, in furiherance easy to increase that valuable force, if it 
of their own views ? [Hear, hear!] Might were thought necessary. In addition to 
they not all have come from the allies of those, there were the guards and lancers^ 
government ? No doubt a great deal of constituting altogether, a force abundant- 
terror was felt by the peaceable inhabi- ly adequate for the preservation of inter- 
tants in the counties of Nottinghamshire, nal tranquillity. A reduction therefore 
Leicestershiftj, Lancashire, Derbyshire, might saiely take place in the army, as 
and Yorkshire, from the reports that had well as in the garrisons. He was quite 
been spread. But to what did the actual confident there was no occasion whatever 
danger amount? A few starving manufac- for incurring such a large military expen- 
turers assembled together ; and whatever diture. The noble viscount, in his speech, 
desperate enterprise they might meditate, dwelt upon the abolition of sinecure places 
it appeared they dispersed of themselves as a proof of the anxiety of government 
the moment thctmilitary approached; and to meet the wishes of the country. He 
the^ever amounted to mors should be disposed to allow ministers some 
One of the arguments adduc- credit upon that head, if he could forget 
cd was, that the rencwcjj of the suspen- how he himself, for the last eight or ten 
sion was strongly recommended by cer- years (a period as long as the siege of 
tain magistrates, and a letter had been Troy) had vainly urged them to the 
read from one of them, stating that great adoption of that very course. But now 


he believed 
than 200. 


good had already resulted ffoin the nrea- they came forward and said, Oh, only 
sure. He did not think, however, that sec how extremely anxious we are to 


parliament would be justified in acceding oblige the country.”—The measure, how¬ 
to the proposition of ministers, upon such ever, was not yet accomplished; and rc- 


a recommendation. The magistrates, in 
the disturbed districts, vveie probably 
much ^.darmed, and he could understand 
how the approlit^sion of danger would 
lead them to consider the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act as the best securi¬ 
ty from it; therefore they re(fommcnded 
it. But that was surely a very partial 
view of the subject; and it would be ab¬ 
surd, upon such grounds, to pass a law 
so destructive of the liberties of the coun- 
tiy, and so dangerous, because calculated 
to increase the disaffection that already ex¬ 
isted. Tlie real remedy, ministers either 
did not understand, or would not adopt. 
The noble viscount said it was impossible 
to reduce our military establishments be¬ 
yond their present amount, ond therefore 
that could not be done, which he how¬ 
ever contended might be done, namely, 
to reduce the expenditure of the country, 
and thus diminish the pressure of taxation 
upon its distresses. If ministers would 
avow that our large standing army was 
kept up for mere purposes of parade, he 
should understand them; but it was im¬ 
possible to maintain, that so many soldiers 
were necessary to keep down the disaffec¬ 
ted iu any particular district. He appeal¬ 
ed to the common iiense of their lordships 
whether a much smaller forco would not 
be sufficient, knowing how easily they 
had already been dispersed. Besides there 


collecting as he did what strenuous and re¬ 
peated opposition lie always met with, he 
owned he was not extremely sanguine 
upon the subject. He, however, would 
propose tq meet the wishes of the people 
in a different way. He would meet them 
by withdrawing the present bill altogether, 
and by suffering the other acts which had 
been passed this session to expire, or re¬ 
peal them at once. He wouki not dimi¬ 
nish the pleasure that was felt at the abo¬ 
lition of sinecure and useless offices, by 
substituting a compensation bill in lieu of 
them. At the same firae, he certainly 
thought the system of compensation bet¬ 
ter than the other, because, in the majo¬ 
rity of cases, the sinecures had not been 
bestowed upon persons who had merited 
w^ell of their country, but because they 
had court favour, or ministerial influence 
to plead. But to talk of any serious sav¬ 
ing from the frieasure was absurd, for the 
whole amount of saving that would arise 
from tliat scheme of economy, did not 
exceed 20yiy00L a year. There were other 
measures of conciliation too, which a wise 
and prudent adirvnistration would try at 
a crisis like the present. Among them 
was a reform in parliament, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that should a bill for 
reforming the other House, and especM> 
ly for shortening the Juration of parlia^ 
meats, come bcfiin? their lotdships, it 
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would have his support. He was perfect- j affection to be general. There was no- 
Jy satisfied from the preface* to the sep- j thing that attributed any disloyalty to the 
tennialact, it was never intended, by those agriculturnl population ; nay, there were 
who framed it, that it should remain in many large districts which were not agri- 
force after certain dangers were passt^d cultural, where the people were peaceable 
which it was calculated to counteract, ami well-aft'ectcd. He thanked (iod that 


And why wore not all those things done ? 
He was sure if ministers woie to act ac¬ 
cording to the wishes of their royal mas¬ 
ter, every thing would be done winch the 
country required. But on tlie conn ary, 
the country was now persuaded, ftorn the 
whole course of their proceedings, that 
their object was neither more nor le&s than 
to establish a despotisni. ^^'eIe not the 
existing laws strong enoiigli for eveiy con¬ 
stitutional purpose.^ The sedition act was 
strong law; the military seduction act 
was a strong law ; the power of the ma¬ 
gistrates under the seditious meetings bilk 
was great; yet all these were held to be 
insufficient, because ministers wished to 
have the absolute disposal of every man’s 
liberty by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. Jn the most difficult tinus j 
of our history, laws less vigorous Inul bcc*n | 
found adequate to the protection of the | 
country. If the bill was pci severed in, 
he should at least feel it lits duty in the 
committee to move as <iii amendmc^it, 
that its operation should not extend be¬ 
yond the duration of the ^present patlia- 
ment. It was his opinion, thal govern¬ 
ment wished to avail itself of the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, as an oppor¬ 
tunity for dissolving the parliament* when 
they might terrify and dragoon the peo¬ 
ple into whatever acquiescence was want¬ 
ed. Such was his opinion, and whether 
right or wrong, he would put it to the test 
by moving the amendment he had men¬ 
tioned. The noble earl concluded by ob¬ 
serving, that he felt it his sacred duty, to 
vote against the measure, conceiving it to 
be big with the fate of England, conceiv¬ 
ing that it must end hi a re-action of the 
most portentous character, and wishing to 
save their lordships and the country from 
such horrors as seemed to await tliem. 

Lord Redesdalc spoke in favour of tisc 
bill, which he fiimly believed would excite 
great general contulence, and not great 
general discontent. He supported it, not 
only because he thought it necessary, but 
because he was as thoroughly persuaded of 
its necessity as he was of anyone power with 
which the executive government was en¬ 
trusted. He agreed with what hud fallcMi 
from some noble loi^s, that there was no- 
tliiiur in ihe report vvlufjh proved the dis- 


such was tlie case. But did it therefore 
follow that the real danger to the coun¬ 
try was less, or that (he expediency of the 
present measure was dirniiw^hed ? Just 
the reverse; for the report went on to 
state, that in many populous and expen¬ 
sive districts, a spnit of disaffection was 
excited by those who avowedly aimed at 
the total suhvecftiori of the government. 
Was It desirable to^allow such persons an 
unrestricted, an unwatched, and an unfet- 
j tered power, to contimyt/ their machina*" 
tions, till tilt poison diffused itself, and till 
^'!lo ramihcatioiis of the conspiracy em¬ 
braced a largei^ portiu.'of tlie kingdom ? 
[Hear, lioar!] Where wonlil be the po¬ 
licy, where would be tlie wisdom of suciicri- 
I miiuil supinri.oss on the part of ministers ? 
A gicat deal iiad been said about spies 
and iHfo^mer^, and the infamy of employ¬ 
ing such characters. lie w ould ask those 
noble lords, wlioweic so indignant upon 
this subject, wbetber, in the history of the 
whole world an instance could I)e f^und of 
the detection of a consfiiracy of this kind 
but by such means ? [Hear, liear !] It 
wa^s really ridiculous to decry the employ- 
I mont of s8»ch instruments under such cir¬ 
cumstances. If the general of an army 
were to dispense with scouts and spies 
who might give him information of the 
enemy’s movements, and if the advanced 
parly were more alert, wJiiIc he stood 
I U[)on Ins honour in that manner, what 
! would become of the army of such a con- 
! scientious general ? It was an insult to 
i common sense to talk in the wmv which 
I some had talked, upon the practice of dc- 
' riving information of a conspiracy from 
spies and infornuM's. That practice was 
evgi more necessary now rlian on any 
farmer occasion, especially in 1793, for 
the secrecy and caution of the conspira¬ 
tor's w'oie so much greater. And he 
* should like to know why tiiat secrecy and 
that caution were employed, if the par¬ 
ties were so innocent as it was affected 
to consider them? [Hear, hear!] To 
him, that fact alone was a demonstration 
of their gwit. liut it was contended no 
alarm ought to be felt, j^ecjuse there were 
no persons of property connected with 
them. No; it was the object of the con¬ 
spirators to take property from those who 
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bad it, and give it to those who had none. 
It was perfectly intelligible, therefore, 
why iio opulent individuals were found 
among them. Unless they were determined 
to shut their eyes agniriist the truth, he did 
not see how they could refuse their assent 
to a farther suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act. It was indubitable, from the 
report of the committee, that there ex¬ 
isted in the fiountry a number of persons 
who had formed the deliberate design of 
driving the lower classes into a state of 
insurrection: a state, subversive of the 
government, subversive of propeity, sub¬ 
versive of every thing which constituted 
the great bonds that, held society toge¬ 
ther, The proposed measme, thciciore, 
•would operate JL one of prevention, and 
Ii^ confessed he' could not imagine any 
one better calculated for that end. Wha^ 
was it, the disaft’ected rttjuircd ? Some¬ 
thing winch they called libcity, in other 
woids the power to do as they liked, and 
to present every other person fiom doing 
what they did not appiovc of. That was 
the sort of freedom coveted 1 ) 3 ^ persons of 
that desei ipfioi). It iciniiuied him of a 
story told of an old gontI(‘inan who hap¬ 
pened to cornu fifun the country, at tlie 
time when the Wilkes and Liberty boys 
were veiy populai*. Walking along ihti 
Strand lie happened to meet some of 
Wilkes’ mob, who immediately ordered 
him to ciy ** W’llkcs and Liheity for ever.*’ 
The old gentleman said he loved hbeity 
as much us they did, but he did not like 
Wdkes, and tlierefoic he should cxeiciso 
his liberty in notcrjirig as they wis>hed. 
They forthwith knocked him dotvn, and 
thus illustrated the kind of Ireedom which 
is always understood hv a mob when they 
clamor for liberty. Jlc could not agree 
in the remedies which were snggistcd 
by two noble lords who had spoken that 
night. TJic}" were for treating the dis¬ 
contented and disaliected kindly and ten- 
deil)’; somewhat in the manner he pre¬ 
sumed that was inculcated in the follov^^ 
ing lines, whicli wore rpioted on a former 
and rather dificront ocasion : 

** Be to then (.mil*! a little blind, 

Be tu their viiUic“' veiy kind , 

Let all then* way*, l)<* unconlin’d; 

And (hip the padlock on ilicii mind.” 

In his opinion, if “ all the wa 3 ^s” of the 

S arsons in question were lofiw “ uncon- 
ned,*’ notinng s'lort of utter ruin and 
confusion could ensue. Two of the re¬ 
medies were universal suDrage and trien¬ 
nial parliaments: grant them, and the 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


constitution is destroyed [He^, l^earlV 
He remembered being told, about toe 
year 179il, or 1794, of a meeting that waa 
held to consider the best means of esta¬ 
blishing a icpublic in this country. A 
great deal was said by different persona 
about the king and the aristocracy. One 
of them, more shrewd than the rest^ 
quietly observed ** only let us get univer¬ 
sal suffrage, and all the rest will certainly 
follow.” Then as to the abolition of sine¬ 
cures, upon which so much stress was 
laid by ,a noble carl (Grosvenor), he 
could not view it in the light in which 
that noble earl did^ It appeared to him, 
nioiu of an aristocraticnl than a democra- 
tical measure, because i£ took the power 
which was before vested in the Crown,, 
and placed it in a few iiands only.—The 
noble lord concluded, by saying, that in, 
conscientiously giving his vote in favour 
of tlie motion, he felt tliat he was support¬ 
ing the best interests of the Crown, the 
parliament, and the country. 

Lord Ki}?g said, that the evils of the 
year 1780 w'crc owing to want of vigilance^ 
and the security against tlieir recurrence 
was vigilance, and not the suspension of 
our laws and liberties. If tenfold the dan¬ 
ger existed, thcie would be neither neces¬ 
sity nor reason for suspending the great 
safeguard of thc^constitution. The report 
stated, tluTt the magistrates had displayed 
great intelligence and activity; that the 
yeomanry had been called out, and exhi¬ 
bited gfcat energy and intrepidity; that 
on the [)ait of the former, there was 
the greatest vigilance, and on that of the 
latter the most prompt obedience and that 
by their luiitcd efforts they had overcome 
any resistance that bad been offered. 
Why, then, should farther powers be 
granted, when the ordinary administra¬ 
tion of the laws by the existing authorities 
liad been so effective ? The report far- 
tlier stated in very vague terms, that 
arms had hctii prepared; but it did not 
authorise a belief that these preparations 
were to any. considerable extent. One 
part of this report was more vague and 
indefinite than the rest: it spoke of the 
existence of traces of an intention to issue 
proclamations to free the subjects of the 
kingdom from their allegiance; but it add¬ 
ed, that no prcp*arations were made for 
the purpose, and that no draught of such 
documents was found. Thus, proclama-^ 
tions which were not drawn up, but exists 
ed in conjecture, were matle a character¬ 
istic prelude to (t.plot that was never 
(3 S) { 
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formed! By examininjjr the repott and 
looking at the state of the countty, it 
would be found, that the disturbances 
which were magnified into systematic re¬ 
bellion, were confined to those manufac¬ 
turing districts where the want of employ¬ 
ment, and the consequent pressure of dis¬ 
tress, had produced the greatest degree 
of irritation, and exposed the minds of tlic 
ignorant to machinations of the designing. 
But who were these wicked and designing 
persons who took advantage of the pubhc 
calamities to graft upon tliem disafTection? 
The report itself answered this question. 
It allowed that spies «and infoimcrs in¬ 
creased the irritation, and encouraged the 
desperate projects which tliey were em¬ 
ployed to detect and to counteract. liCt 
it be considered, however, to what con¬ 
clusion tliis would lead, if distiess that 
was liable to be excited to disaifection 
were always to be an excuse or a reason 
for suspending our libcrtie"'. On this 
principle the suspending of the constitu¬ 
tion might be indefinite. On former oc- 
casioiiis this great bulwark of our freedom 
was not suspended except in cases of 
threatened invasion, or existing internal 
dissention. ivheie men of tank and powxu* 
ivere arrayed against the government. 
Now, however, there was po disputed suc¬ 
cession, no threatened rebellion,; and the 
greatest evil to be dicadcd was, that 
violence on ilie part of the government 
might lead to disaffection among the peo¬ 
ple, and that disaffection pioduccd by 
tyrannical measures niiglit create that 
state of things which they were intended 
to repicss. It w'as foolish to say that 
such a measure as that before the House 
was rendered necessary by the existence 
of plots to ovcrtlirow the state. There 
was no systematic conspiracy or j)lot; 
there were no leaders, no means, no ar¬ 
rangements. The plot, if it existed, com¬ 
prehended all the distressed, all the desti¬ 
tute, all without employment or the means 
of subsistence; and for the discowfents of 
such persons a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was not a proper remedy. If peo¬ 
ple of great rank, wealth, or consequence, 
were employed in directing to tlie over¬ 
throw of the government the irritation 
arising from distress, It^i would not say 
but that measure like tlie present might 
be necessary : but this plot, as it was call¬ 
ed, was u plot of people without property, 
against those who had property ; and to 
plots of this nature relief and kind treat- ' 
ment was the most ^efficacious remedy. | 
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To create alarms on purpose to ground 
on them an abridgment of the people’s 
riglits was always the resource ot a weak 
and unsteady government. This expert^ 
ment, on the present occasion, he feared, 
had been but too successful* 

ILarl Grei^ saiil, that so portentous was 
this night's discussion to the liberties of 
the country, that under every disadvan¬ 
tage under which he Jabourt^l, and with 
whatever degree of suffering the delivery 
of his opinions might be attended, lie 
would raise his voice against the invasion 
intended to be made on the constitution* 
On this occasion, as well as when the 
subject was last before the House, he 
had to state, that he was as ready as any 
iiran to condemn the attc/ipts and (he de¬ 
signs of those who took advantage cf tne 
Existing distress jo iiritatc the minds of 
the sutiercis, nmf to k\id them to acts of 
violence; a distress, however, borne in ge¬ 
neral with a degree of patience and tran¬ 
quillity w'hiclf nothing but n fiee constitu¬ 
tion could inspire, and which the people 
of this country could exhibit only while 
they were allowed to rotain it unimpaired, 
and to enjoy its beiielits nilhont (Microach- 
inent. The gu^at (juestion to be now de¬ 
cided w'as, whether the persons vvlu were 
intended to be affected* by this bill were 
capable of producing mischief to the con¬ 
stitution if it did not pass ?—Whether they 
had the inbons of being dangeums undet 
a due administration of iluTaw:,; whether, 
in order to control th.oir designs, it was 
proper to resort to a measure never for¬ 
merly adopted, except in cases of para¬ 
mount necessity and uliether it was re¬ 
quisite, in fine, to surrender the liberties 
of the people to tlie .servants of tlie Crown 
on such a report as Inul now been laid be¬ 
fore the House? Believing that the sus¬ 
pension of the llabous f’orpus was not now 
the proper remedy for the discontents that 
prevailed, he would call upon their lord¬ 
ships not to entertain such a measure, for 
which no sufficient grounds were laid 
wlun it formerly passed, and the justifi¬ 
cation of which been lessened by every 
thing which he had since heard* What 
was the danger which it was intended to 
obviate? It was a danger arising from 
severe and intolerable distress, which had 
been excited to irritation, and led on to 
disturb tbfe tranquillity of the country by 
wicked and designing fcnen. Was this a 
species of danger similar to that which 
existed on former occasions, when the 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended? 
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A noble and learned lord on the cross 
bench (lord Redesdalc) hnd argued that 
the danger existing now was similar to 
that which existed in 1794«. He had on a 
former occasion contended, that it was 
different, and he thought so still, though 
he did not believe ilnit even at tliat period 
the present measure was necessary. Tlie 
nohlo and learned lord had referred to 
more early periods, namely, the years, 
1715 and 1745; yet how dissimilar were 
the circumstances of tiiosc periods. The 
epoch of 1715 was a period of great dan¬ 
ger to the constitution and to the reigning 
family. Tiiere was then a pretenaer to 
the Crown, supported by the power of 
France, countenanced and aided by a 
powerful factiol^^ within the knigdon^. 
This pretender lin^dcd in Scotland, licad- 
cd a formidable reSellitiyp against the go¬ 
vernment, drew numerous |>arli4»ans to 
support his pretensions, and collected un¬ 
der his banners pei'^ons of high rank, ex¬ 
tensive influence, and pdvvcrful con¬ 
nexions. Even in rlie two Houses of par¬ 
liament he had his friends ; and the spirit 
of disafl’ection was widely spread among 
all rankb of the community. Vet, even 
at that period, when a dangerous conspi¬ 
racy, ^^avouied and suppoited by foreign 
influence and fofeign forces prevailed; 
when a family recently seated on the 
throne found tlieir pretensions dispu4ed 
by a lival, the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus was opposed, and the act was only 
passed for six months. In 1715, a dan¬ 
gerous rebellion again raged—not headed 
by men without means, without influence, 
without money, without resouiccs, with¬ 
out plan or force, like those who have 
lately disturbed the public tranquillity, 
but assisted by an expedition prepared in 
France under count ijaxe, encouraged by 
increasing numbers, flushed with partial 
success, and paiticularly by the victory of 
Preston-pans, and favoured and joined not 
only by noble families and distinguibhcd 
individuals, but countenanced by those 
great and learned corporations, the uni- 
versith's, to such a degree that the streets 
*of Oxford had been said to be paved with 
Jacobinism: but even then thjs act was 
passed with reluctance. He allowed that 
he could easily conceive a case of danger 
so great as to justify this measure, and 
that w'as when a foreign cnemjfconpsircd 
with domestic treason to overthrow the 
government. He should then submit to a 
temporary suspension of the constitution, 
to effect Its final preservation. Yet even 


on such occasions, so dear was the actf 
and so necessary as a safeguard to every 
valuubie right, that the suspension of it 
was opposed by many members of both 
Houses, and among the rest by a man, 
Mr, George Grenville, for whose charac¬ 
ter most of the noble lords ulio heard him 
must entertain the highest respect. 

The noble secretary who introduced this 
measure had said, that he (lord (iroy) 
had, on a former occasion, acknowledged 
the existence of the dangers that threat¬ 
ened ihe* country, lie had indeed ac¬ 
knowledged that dangers existed, but he 
had denied that they were of a kind to be 
suppress'd or extinguished by the present 
measuie. Instead of acting as a remedy, 
he was convinced that it would aggravate 
thei r violence. They arobe, as had been truly 
stated by his noble fiiend (lord Erskinc^, 
who had done great services for hi$ 
country, and had produced great public, 
good, from a long and expensive war, 
winch had stimulated every branch of in¬ 
dustry to a strained and unnatural vigour, 
in which we iiad succeeded beyond expec¬ 
tation; but which, by the load of taxation 
with winch it had burthened us, and 
winch we were only able to support by 
the energy and cxtiaordmary resources 
which the congest called into exercise, 
now left ,us oppressed and exhausted. 
This war, in its transition to peace, had 
produced still greater evils; it had dis» 
tuihed all the cluiiients of society, it had 
loft our manufacturers without employ¬ 
ment, and our agiicultiiialists without 
means or a market; and what was now the 
reinedV proposed for the natural dis¬ 
contents tliat arose out of this state of 
tilings?—to suspend Mho constitution. 
Because there were a few designing per¬ 
sons ready to take advantage of the dis- 
tre^sctl to urge them to acts of violence, 
the whole people of England were to be 
deprived of their liberties, and those dis¬ 
contents aggravated which a wise govern¬ 
ment sl^ould endeavour to remove. While 
man was mart, distress would always fur¬ 
nish the means of irritation. A miblc 
duke iiad said, that pievention was better 
than punishment; and this war. a maxim 
which, 111 Its proper application, he was 
not disjioscd to .^controvert or deny, but 
which, when pushed to its full extent, 
would go the length of justifying a total 
depiivation of liberty. Because liberty 
might be abused and lend to licentious¬ 
ness, therefore, according to this kind of 
reasoning, it ought not to be enjoyed $ and 
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every excess of despotism might be justi¬ 
fied, as a means of preventing the evils of 
insubordination, and as an exercise of 
Iiumanity. The noble duke was, hon ever, 
in a mistake, when he supposed that tlie 
suspension act was the only means of pre¬ 
vention. Tlie ordinary laws were suf¬ 
ficient; and this act, if properly enforced, 
gave, in this respect, no powers beyond 
what the ordinary laws conferred. Under 
it no man could justly he arrested for trea¬ 
son who could not be arrested without it 
—it gave the power of detentio'n without 
trial, but not of apprclieiuling without 
evidence of guilt. The learned lord on 
the woolsack, he was sure, would assent 
to this doctrine, and would not claim for 
government the authority by this hill of 
confining innocent persons, or persons 
against whom no proof existed. I le (lord 
Grey) knew, however, that the powers 
given were not a practice so limited, lie 
knew that innocent persons might be im¬ 
prisoned ; he knew that respectability was 
no defence; he knew that tiunigh they 
might afterwaids bring an action tor false 
imprisonment, they could obtain no re 
dress for their sufferings, because he was 
assured that a bill of indemnity would,he 
brought in to screen their oppressors ; and 
that, after being confined for years, after 
being earned from one prison feo another, 
after being debarred the sight of their 
friends, and even excluded from the visit of 
the magistrates, they would come out of 
their cells without any prospect oUrepara- 
tion for their calamities, or any means of 
establishing the innocence of their con¬ 
duct, deprived of the means of punishing 
their enemies, or of obtaining that justice 
which they had a right to invoke. 

He asked, were there no otlicr means 
of prevention ? Had not the magistrates 
<hc power of arresting and confining ? and 
bad any case occurrud for which this was 
an insufficient remedy ? He had thouglit 
that this measure was not necessary hc- 
Torc, when a more llirentening report was 
idrawn up, the allegations of which had 
been materially contradicted. It had been 
irnpeaclied in w'hal it said about Glasgow 
and the manufacturing districts; it had 
been impeached ip wh.it it said about 
rtie London Union SocK'ty, ihc secretary 
of which offered to prove its unfoiindLMl 
nature at the bar of tlic llou^e ; and it 
bad been impeacliet[by the* grarnl jury of 
Norwich. The very person who gave 
^nPatiwaiion from Norwich, and calum- 
ttiWed that cky, haiT published an atro¬ 


cious hand-bill, that menaced the public 
peace, and had passed unpunished. The 
same report was impeached by the pro¬ 
ceedings of the circuit in Scotland. 
Glasgow was one of the places where 
treasonable practices were said to prevail 
to the greatest extent; and yet there 
only fifty were taken up upon a charge 
of sweating unlawful oathsand these 
oaths there was no doubt had been ad¬ 
ministered by hired spies and informers. 
Ten of these persons had been confined 
and liberated; only one was brought 
to trial, and against that one (Edgar) 
there were three indictments, a circum¬ 
stance sufficiently indicative of the weak¬ 
ness of the government. Another case in, 
rtiat city (Niei Dougla?^ was that o&a 
plan accused of uttev' J seditious e:;pres- 
sions ft 0111 the iiulpit; this charge w’as 
supported on the testimony of six 
hired iufornuTs, who were contradicted 
in then* cvidfiice by such numerous and 
respectable witnesses, tliat the public pro¬ 
secutors gave up the cause with shame. 
Here was another impeachment of the for¬ 
mer report on which our liberties were 
suspended; and such contradictions proved 
how cautious the House ought to be in 
legislating on the information of such 
agents. Ho had attended to the evidence 
on another tiial (that of Watson); and 
suj!lpo'5ing4every word of it to be true, he 
could not say that the characters implicated 
were of a kind to excite alarm or to call 
for any measure for their control, ex¬ 
cept the common administration of the 
laws. When he reflected that ihe whole 
people of England were to be impeached 
and condemned unheard, for the crimes 
or the absurdities of such men, he did 
not know whether contempt or indignation 
sliould most take possession of his mind. 
These men weie without means, without 
influence, support, or plan; yet it was said, 
they meant to barricade Oxford road, to 
block up the Ntrect'S leading to the Bank, 
to seize the sliipping in the river, and to 
attack the Tower without cannon. The 
plan, such as it had been described, was 
carried into execution ; and the very man¬ 
ner of its execution shovved tlie weakness 
and contcmptibility of the plan. He had 
heard the proceedings described by two 
respectable witnesses in the court ofKing’s- 
bench; one of them a Mr. Hall, stated 
that the w hole transaction was so ridiculous 
that ^20 men might, at any time, have dis¬ 
persed the mob assembled. He himself 
went to the officer on duty in the Tower, 
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and requeated a file of no more than 20 princes; and he (lord Grejr) had thought 
men; he considered that number quite that the employmentt of such engines con- 
sufiicient to protect the shops from injury, stituted the great distinction between afiree 
Theofiiceron duty, having no orders to and a despotic government; but if these 
send out soldiers, very properly refused to men, sent to penetrate into the designs 
do so; but he (lord Grey) must say he of others, were to investigate and impel 
wondered that ministers, having intelli- them to the commission of crimes, he 
gonce that the Tower was to be thus at- would ask, what must be the state of so* 
tacked, had permitted such excesses to ciety to sanction such a proceeding; a 
take place: Another respectable trades- proceeding hitlici to considered at variance 
man had afiirmed, that he thought six men with every principle of social order and 
would have been sufficient to quell the happiness? Would the government,hav- 
tumult; and that the mob seemed to have ing crapioyed spies, and found that they 
so little of a settled design, that they dis- thus conducted themselves, any longer 
charged their pieces in the air. connive at such proceedings, or hesitate 

When we saw such effects the result of to bring such offenders to Justice ? Would 
such plans, c<add it be said that the dan- it be endured that these men, enriched 
ger now exis^jmg at all resembled that with the blood-money of theis fellow-sub- 
wliieh existed iiriQ^y? But we were now jects, these harpies should continue thus 
told, that although tl« same clubs and unmolested to infest and destroy? He 
meetings did not exist ns in the winter, the maintained that they ought forthwith to 
same designs weie still cherished, and the be consigned to the punishment their of- 
same spirit prevailed; that a system of fences demanded. Was what he allegctl 
delegation was still perseveVed in, and that without foundation ? Had not Castle, a 
a general using wns in contemplation, man of the most infamous and detestable 
Aiul wliat fou'iidation was there for character, been relied on as a witness ora 
these allegations? Here we had an the late trials? a man who had hanged 
nnswer from the report of the com- one and ti unsported another accomplice 
mittce itself. The information wns de- ip forgery ; who had been imprisoned two 
rived" fiom parties engaged in the transac- years for assisting in the escape of a 
tions themselves! Tiie'intelligcnce, then, French prisoner, and punished for having 
must rest on the depositions of parties temptcd,anothor to break his parole; who 
who were themselves engaged in* the (though it has not been exactly proved) 
transactions, either on their own account, lay strongly under the imputations of 
or with a view to the profit to be derived bigamy and perjury; and who had lived in 
from information. Such testimony was al- and been bully to a house of infamous des* 
ways suspicious, and the report of the com- cription. It had very soon been suggested, 
mittee admitted that the language and de- that the tilings which he charged others 
sigmsof poisons ol the latter ihscription to be guilty ol might have been pepetrated 
bad had some effect towards inflaming the by himself: and so, in truth they were, 
general disorder. A noble friend of his It was he wlio put tife ammunition, as it 
bud reprobated the einployinenl of spies, bad been called, into the waggon. The 
but he h.i(l been answered, that they were amiiiumtion, indeed, was of such a nature 
n necessary evil, and that it was quite and quantity, that it could have been placed 
Gtapian to expect to unravel a conspiracy there with no othqr view but that of sup- 
by any other means. He (lord Grey) plyiug some ground for an information; 
bad thought that this practice liad*lv?en and there was the strongest presumption 
c'.ondemned by orators and statesmen, by for bbheving that it had been placed 
wi Iters and great men of every age and there by him alone, and without the 
nation; that it was a practice sanctioned knowledge of any of his acquaintance; 
only by the most despotic governmeiUs; for when the parties proceeded to the town 
that it poisoned the sources of confidence they left their ammunition behind them, 
oetwecii man and man; that it wns des- Besides, on all occyions be was the most 
tructive of domestic happiness and in- forward. It vus he himself that uttered 
dividual security, and Blio|mtlier incon- the most seditious language, ^ond gMe the 
.sistent with the existence of public free, most inflammatory toasts. From this ex* 
dom. A great writer (Mr. Burke) had ample it was not ail unreasonable in- 
aaid, that spies were never employed by forcnce to suspect, that the information 
good governments, but were an expedient on which the whole body of the people 
resorted to only by the most despotic was to be put Out of the pale of its 
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jiberiies was nat of a very different des* 
criptioQ. He himself (lord Grey) had 
seen the evidence of the correspondence 
between the delegates, and it appeared, 
that there was one man who carried on 
the communication from ISliefiield to 
Glasgow, and thence to other places. 
Would the noble lord say, that the plans 
of the conspirators were not encouraged 
by the very person he was now describing, 
and that he was not in correspondence 
whh government ? And then, with tliese 
instigations to impel them, who could 
read of the blank despair of those wretch¬ 
ed persons who u’^’ie (iiV)Crii)ed as having 
laid down their aims, and having retired 
to rest tJieir exhausted irames by the road 
aide, deprived of the power of attack or 
resistance, without being deeply affected, 
widiout thinking that they wore led on 
to their destruction by these participators 
of their guilt } 

He should now communicate to the 
House a statement he had roceivi'd from 
Sheffield. If tlie person principally named 
in it, one Oliver, was not in the pay of 
government, he would give up the whole, 
lie wished tiiat Ids name miglit berecoidcd 
as the foulest of traitors, and the most 
atrocious of criminals ; a peison setting at 
defiance the laws of God Qnd man, and 
converting the death and destrivption of 
his ftilow'-creutures into his own emolu¬ 
ment. The noble lord here read from the 
X*eed6 Mercury the statement respecting 
Mr. Oliver, which will be found in this 
day’s proceedings of the Commons, and 
commented on that person’s conduct in 
terms of the greatest severity, comparing 
it with Castle^s when he came from the 
Tower, and meeting* Mr. Hunt, informed 
him that the rioters had been in possession 
of it an hour. He urged that this Oliver 
hod held out the strongest instigations to 
sedition; and though he did not mean to 
impute Co ministers the guilt ot this man's 
conduct, he dwelt on it to show the nature 
of the evidence on which it was pro\josed 
to ground the sacrifice of all oUr liberties, 
and to insist that ministers weie bound to 
bring this man to punishment. He dwelt 
on it, to show the danger of employing 
men of this description; to show that it 
was incompatible wi\!h tbe security of 
mankind, ai^, above all, with the happiness 
of a free country. He asked, whether it 
did not shake to tliD foundation the report 
of Che committee, and donvey strong sus¬ 
picions that the secret conspiracies to 
which these unhappy nren seemed prone, 
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from tbe want of employment, and tbe 
distress consequent on the cessation of a 
long war, were not produced, fostered, 
and supported by the agents of govern^ 
ment itself? On the Mateuients now'^laid 
before thoin the House ought at least to 
pause, before they gave full credit to the 
report of the committee, and at least in- 
rpiirc into the proceedings of this Oliver, 
lint, even if tlic fact were not Vis ho con¬ 
tended—if these disturbances had not been 
instigated by the agents of government— 
still the character of the persons concern¬ 
ed, persons of the lowest orders only, 
without povver, property, connexions, suf¬ 
ficiently negatived the possibility of any 
danger* If the Jaws of thc^ountry weie 
nciT sufficient agninst persj;(ns of this de-, 
scnption, when should wc' hope that^iiey 
cdiild posbcss any gfficacy r As to the evi¬ 
dence and correspoudence from magis¬ 
trates, he begged not to be considered as 
throwing out any imputations against that 
body, but he thought tlicir recommenda¬ 
tions should be attended to with suspicion; 
they all ielided in the disturbed districts, 
they weie all alarmed, and all prone to 
look lor remedies in extraordinary exer¬ 
tions of powei. All the documents tended 
to show the necessity of discaidinga-prac- 
ticc that had never been'tolerated in any 
period of society—-the encouragement of 
and ireliance on informers. In Ireland a 
proceeding of the same sort, in the case 
of a Mr. Hamilton, in 1806, had nearly 
terminated in the destruction of fourteen 
Catholics; they were on the point of being 
convicted when the falsehood of the whole 
testivnony was accidentally discovered; 
the attorney-general relinquished the pro¬ 
secution on the spot, and placed the in¬ 
former immediately on his trial for per¬ 
jury, He had been led to recollect this 
business in Ireland; for the encourage¬ 
ment of informations had there led to that 
system of despotism to which wc were but 
too lupidly appioaching here. 

fie was persuaded that all these distur¬ 
bances might have been put down without 
the employment of any such means. But 
we all knew that ciies of this nature were 
always convjenient to government; and 
when tlie demand for retrenchment became 
too importunate, when it was almost ne¬ 
cessary to abandon some of the fortresses 
of corruption, these measures were lesort- 
ed to, in order to suppress the public 
voice. He wished to accuse no man; but 
it had been his mi'^fortune to view many 
invasions of the constitution ; and silting 
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there a» a metnber of parliament, #ith that 
constitutional jealousy of the proceedings 
of ministers vrhich used to be thought a 
part of the duty of parliament, he still saw 
encroachments which rendered him dis¬ 
trustful of the measure now proposed. 
He lamented to see in that House, as well 
as in the other, and in the whole commu¬ 
nity, a sort of apathy and disregard of the 
conduct ministers, and a disposition 
to fly to force as a cure for those 
evils for which the law had appro¬ 
priated milder and more cflicacious reme¬ 
dies. By those laws, in all ordinary cases, 
where the disaffected were not supported 
by persons of wealth or power, or assisted 
by corrcspond^icc from abroad, the means 
of government were quite sufficient tosub- 
iAc imy ordinali^Umult. For his own 
part, he had been ufterjj^ unable to dipcd- 
ver the danger that was now insisted on. 
The report of the committee owned that 
there was not only a great body still sound 
and loyal, but that even in* the disturbed 
districts, tliemajoiity of the people were 
well allectcd. In tlie very scene of dis- 
oider, the farmer, the yeoman, and all 
above the very lowest class, had joined in 
support of the magistrates, and twenty 
hussavs had been sufficient to quell every 
appearance of disturbance. With these 
facts, was the case made out which was to 
justify the suspension of the hberti(»s of 
the countiy, and to place eiTery man at 
the disposal of ministers ?—for what time 
the noble lord had not stated, but it was 
held out, to some time after the next meet¬ 
ing of parliament. He trusted the bill 
would not pass; but that if it dids it 
would not pa>s without an amendment, 
proposing a sliortcr period for its duration. 
At all event's, he, as an individual, should 
feel it his duly to op|)ose tlie bill, and to 
support those principles on whicli he and 
his colleagues had ever acted. He had no 
object to gratify, no pas^ioll to indulge; 
lie felt himself declining in ycais*aiul 
strength, and that tins might perhaps*be 
the last duty he should peribrm for his 
country; but he conjured the House to 
consider maturely the evidence bcfoic 
them, and to ailvcit carefully to the facts 
wliieh had arisen out of a purpose for de¬ 
tecting disaffection, but which had been 
encouraged by the very means employed 
to farther that intention. • 

The Earl of Ln'crponi admitted, that in 
considering the evil to be guarded against, 
a stronger remedy ought not to be applied 
than that evil required. But what was 


that evil ? The real queatiott im# 
there did not exist, in the jud^ent af 
that House, an organized cdnspira6y ftf* 
the purpose of overturnirrg the go^ertl* 
ment? The noble lord had ui^ged', that oit 
former occasions of disturbance the go^ 
vernnient had not attempted to apply the 
same remedy. It was true, that wherti 
those disturbances consisted of nothing 
more than an unlawful conspiracy for the 
debirucCion of frames and machinery they 
did not apply the remedy now suggestbdf^ 
because tthey thought it inapplicable to 
such a purpose. The noble lord had 
seemed to considor, that the ditturbaneea 
had entirely grown out of distresses, the 
existence of w^hich we were all too well ao 
quainted with: but it was clear, that those 
distresses, instead of being the real cause 
of the disturbances, had only afforded a 
handle to those who wanted to turn them 
to the furtherance of their own wicked 
purposes; for in districts w'here there v#as 
no di>tre<s, where manufactories and trade 
still fluuiished, there was more disaffection 
than in dislricto where the deepest distress 
was experienced; and in many other 
places wlicrc tlicre was the greatest pof.* 
tion of sufibring, there still prevailed tho 
rflost loyal spirit. With respect to tho 
natuic of the conspiracy, it was not con^ 
fined to^onc town, to one county, or to 
one district. It pervaded seven or eight 
counties; the disaffected were acting !>y 
associations, by correspondence, and by 
sending delegates from one meeting tO 
anotlier. The House knew the mischief 
which some of the disturbed districts had 
suffered. In March last, the town of 
Manchester contained bodies of armed 
men ; muskets, pikes/ and other weapons^ 
were prepared in large quantities, aod 
every thing was carried on under a regu¬ 
lar system. But the noble lord’s argument 
practically came to this—that if no pe^cfns 
of property or consequence were engaged 
in these transactions, there could be no. 
grourd for the measure proposed: and he 
had stated, lhat in all former periods the 
question for the suspension of the Habeas 
Coipiis act had rested on that groun^ 
However, before'discussing that point, it 
woulil be necessary to say a few words as 
to the cmployqjent 1}f spies. The noble 
lord had asserted, that all orators, sislet- 
men, and writers, had, in all ages, con^ 
demned this practice.^ Whatever 
have been said or written, he (lord L.) 
knew that, in practice, this weapon had^ 
always been employed. The employii|i>eni 
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of It appeared in all the free states of anti¬ 
quity, and in all the state trials of this 
country. In those tri.ils the whole basis 
and foundation of the proceeding had 
always rested on the information of per¬ 
sons in the employment of the state, and 
had rested on those principally ; otherwise 
it had been impossible ever to detect of¬ 
fences That this was an evil he was ready 
to admit; but he considered it unavoidable, 
and he knew that it hud existed in all 
times. We had on this subject the recog¬ 
nition of our own statute book. ^ Ry the 
civil list act, a provision was made for 
secret service; and the secretary of state 
was obliged to depose on oath, that he had 
employed this money in foreign corres¬ 
pondence, or in the detection of coiispiia- 
cies at home. lie was ready to aumit, 
that considerable difRculty existed in the 
application of this principle; but it was 
almost impossible, without such moans, to 
secure the information necessary for pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. The noble lord had re¬ 
ferred to a paragraph in one of tlio jour¬ 
nals, and had detailed circumstances winch, 
if they were true, he as much deplored as 
any body could ; but with lespect to the 
evidence brought forv^ard on tlic late trial 
for high treason, he declared that the per¬ 
son alluded to was not known to govern¬ 
ment till long after the prticecdings had 
commenced; and he would ask'^whctlier 
government could reasonably refuse the 
evidence of an accomplice, when it afford¬ 
ed a probability of detecting all the guilt 
that had existed ? As to Oliver, this was 
the first time he had ever heard of his 
beittg implicated in the degree so justly 
reprobated: he coidd only say, that the 
person in question had rendered the most 
essential services to goveinmcnt during 
the last three or four months. To a cer¬ 
tain extent he had certainly been employed 
by the administration ; but instead of being 
incited, he had been particularly discou¬ 
raged from acting in any way analogous 
to that described by the noble carl.^ The 
Statement which liad been read was ex- 
parte: it might be correct, it might be 
otherwise: but even if true, he was pre¬ 
pared to assert, that spies and informers 
had been at all times employed by all go¬ 
vernments, and evcrvrnust be. And this 
being granted, it would, and must some¬ 
times happen, that such persons, from zeal 
in their business, would sometimes go far¬ 
ther than they oug^’t.tr-But the considera¬ 
tion of this point could nut influence the 
present question, because tlie proposal for 


a general rising had been entertain^ ba«, 
fore this person (at least he believed so), 
had meddled with the counsels of the die-, 
affected—He would now ‘^revert to the 
general question, which was, whether it 
was necessary, in order to constitute a. 
dangerous insurrection, that there should 
be engaged in it men of character, pro^ 
perty, and rank. If the affirmative of this 
question were true formerly, it was not SO 
now', because, ns a noble baron bad stated, 
there was now% by means of clubs and as¬ 
sociated societies, that system of organiza¬ 
tion among the multitude, that gave to 
disorder the effect of order, to ignorance 
the effect of intelligence, and thus enabled 
a more mob to do w)iat it had never been 
capable of do.'r.g before, iftrue therefore, 
formerly, our own .xpcri/4ice proved thd'.. 
CLvcuinstances had that made it 

true no longer. Cut was it entirely true, 
even with respect to former times ? Had 
there been no conspiracies, ancient or mo¬ 
dern, which, though composed of the meic 
dregs of the people, had brought great 
states to the vciy biink of iiun? Had 
their loidhhips foigot the early period of 
our own history, when the power of the 
(aown was much greater than at present, 
and when it had been increased and,;5anc- 
tioned by the glorious victories of Edward 
3rd ? Was it not true that the country wa:* 
tlien brought to the very brink of perdi¬ 
tion by an fhisurgent mob, headed by a 
blacKsmilli; and weie not many of the 
principal persons in church and slate hor¬ 
ribly miirdcred before the tumults could 
be suppressed ? Surely this proved that it 
was^not necessary that men of high rank 
[ and property should be joined in a plot in 
order to make it dangcious. Had we not 
seen in modem tunes (he would not speak 
of the Frc'nch revolution generally), that 
in the dreadful disturbances of the memor¬ 
able September and October, the mere 
mob did all the inischief, uuled by men 
either of propeity or rank? True it was, 
tliht a populace once entirely roused soofx 
find lenders—he could say on fiis honour 
that lie had no particular individuals in his 
eye; but men of property would soon join 
the rebellious rabble, not from approba¬ 
tion of theii plans, but from fear of their 
vengeance. Soon, however, it would bo 
seen, that it would not be the chiefs that 
would govern the people, but the people 
that would govern their chiefs. Instead, 
therefore, of thinking that a rabble, unless 
beaded by men of consideratiou, would be 
less dangerous, he believed that it would bet 
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the more dangwus on that very account. 
The noble earl Imd asked whether we 
were so circumstanced that a multitude, 
ubalded by rank or property, could over¬ 
turn the government? To this question he 
would-merely say, that he should not like 
to try the experiment. Hut suppose this 
should not be done, was there nothing 
short of absolute subversion ? Was it no 
evil to a coThmercial people that, in the 
language of the report, “ Manchester 
should be made a Moscow?'* Was it no 
evil to a generous people that assassina¬ 
tion should be inculcated ns a regular 
duty? The noble earl had asked, whellier, 
assuming the danger be great, the pre¬ 
sent measures were the proper ones; vvlie- 
*th^r, in fact, the government had not by 
law already the of apprehending all 

persons suspected of" tr^U'-on ? True, it* 
was so; but without the present measure 
there was no power of detaining those who 
were apni eliendcd : and he would boldly 
assert, tnat one powder would* at this time 
he perfectly nugatory without the other, 
lie firmly believed, that this power of de¬ 
tention without tiial was the efi'ectual and 
only cure for the existing evils. It ope¬ 
rated not merely in the case of the persons 
dctaincxl, but also on all persons who were , 
conscious that they ought to be suspected. 
And if the state of IMancIiester was diifer- 
ent from what it was hefoie March IrAt, 
he believed that lo this measuie alone the 
liappy result was to be asciibcd. It w'as, 
therefore, what it had been aptly called, a 
measure of mercy, a measure which every 
good man sliould hail as the safeguard of 
ins property and his freedom. If there 
was any one reason which weighed more 
than another with him, it was the Jove of 
the constitution which he believed thib 
measure would mainly tend to save. In 
the name of internal peace, in the name of 
morals, in the name ol good order, in the 
name of security and liberty, he called 
upon their lordbhips to adopt this meusure. 

The Marquis of Lansdfmn hegan l)y 
saying, that he had listened with atten¬ 
tion to all that had been said in defence 
jf a measure resting on grounds cnliiely 
new, and but too likely to be drawn into 
a ntw precedent for the evil imitation of 
future limes. He agreed perfectly with 
the observation, that occasions might arise 
ill whicli it would be necessary tb suspend 
the constitution ; but he knew also with 
what circumspection, with what self-exa¬ 
mination, it behoved those to proceed who 
were about to put away from them the sa- 
( VOL. XXXVI.) 


cred ark of .their country’s freedpm. lo 
applying himself to the inquiry, he badi 
endeavoured to satisfy himself as to the 
grounds on which this proposed measure 
rested ; aud with this view he had particu* 
larly turned his attention to the reporta 
made by their lordships committee. He 
found, ill the first place, that there was no 
trace of any correspondence with foreign 
governments ; in the next, that no persons 
of rank or property at home were impli¬ 
cated in the traitorous proceedings; and, 
lastly, thaft no connexion was now found 
to exist between the mass of discontent in 
the metropolis and*that in the remote dis^ 
tricts. He did not mean to say, nor did 
his noble friend mean to say, that a con¬ 
spiracy might not be formidable without 
the aid of rank and property, but he had 
always thought, and such had been thear« 
gument of his noble friend, that it was the 
peculiar character of bucli a conspiracy 
tliat it could not be put down by such a 
measure as that proposed. In a plot in 
which some persons of consideration were 
involved, much good might be done by 
cutting off particular leaders ; but how 
did this rule apply where, as was alleged 
in ^thc present ca&c, whole multitudea 
I throughout the kingdom were contami¬ 
nated and involved, and yet acted noto¬ 
riously without leaders and without con¬ 
cert with each other ? In addition to* 
what had been so justly said respecting 
the infamous character of informers, em¬ 
ployed mot merely to communicate but to 
create dibturbance, he would illustrate the 
nature of such evidt'uce by a particular 
ciiTumstance which had come within bia 
own knowledge. In the year 1812, be 
had himbclf the honour'of being a mem¬ 
ber of a secret committee that sat tp in¬ 
quire into theoiigiii and cfiects of cer¬ 
tain disturbances very similar to the pro- 
scni, and indeed the,very root and foun¬ 
dation of them. A report was made to. 
the House which wns in strict conformity 
to trutlii^as far as concerned the testimony 
given before the committee : yet that re¬ 
port was in some particulars essentially 
false, because the evidence on which it 
was founded was false. A Mr. Ilorsefall 
had been murdered in one of the dis¬ 
turbed districts, and one of the piincipal 
witnesses who undercook to furnish the 
committee w'ith an exact account of ths, 
state of the popular feeliiigf 

positively asserted, that Mr. Jlorscfii)! was 
murdered in tlic day-tin^, and in the pre¬ 
sence of vast numbcrsrw people, none of 
(3 T) , 
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whom assiflted liim, hut Mirrounded him 
and exulted ia his fate. Now, what was 
the truth? The murderers of Mr. Iloisc- 
fall wejc taken, nnd soon afterwards xvero 
tried at Yoik; and on their tiial it was 
distinctly proved, that Mr. Horscfall when 
iatally wounded, was not surrounded hy 
an exulting populace, and for this plain 
reason, that theie was no populace near 
the spot: there was no witness to the ac- I 
tual murder, nor did any one pass for i 
some lime ; at length two pa^'sengers did i 
see Mr. [lorscfall on the gioupvl, and 
tliey immediately ion to hnn, and alfordod 
all the assistance in fhcir power. He , 
mentioned thi^ as n striking illustration of 
tlie necessary fallihility of an infoimcM’s ' 
testimony; nnd he hud little doubt that ^ 
the evidence on which the repoit rested | 
would, if wcdl sifted, be tound to be of 
the same fallacious nature. He now 
thought it necessary to a-k their lordships 
whether those countries had been t!ic 
ino®t free or tranquil wln re muIi |)ov\crs 
fts were now a^k(•(l ior Ji.uJ existed : — 
whether, on the coi.tiuiy, such countries 
had not been the theafies ot the most | 
bloody, dangerous, and fatal i evolutions. 
Tho noble earl op|ioj.fte had Mfeircd to 
the French Revolution ; but suiely tfiat 
did not take place for of such a 

power. Was it not rather thev existence 
of such powers that instigated that Revo- • 
kition ? The noble earl had been no less | 
inappropri^ite in his rcfcrcMice to the di^- { 
turbances of the fatal September and Oc- | 
tober. Those horrid scenes vrere not i 
the nKTC work of a mob, but the first | 
causes of them were to be traced to plots 
in which much of the property, and rank, I 
and talent of tlia^ nation was implicated. ! 
Let their lordships look to the allies of I 
England, and sec whether the most dcs- | 
potic government was the most secure. If j 
utter indifference to the liberty of his sub- ^ 
jects, if the perpetual exercise of a power ! 
like that now called for, could moke a mo- | 
uarch secure, then Ferdinand oCl*<pnin sot 
on the most stable throifc in Kurope. 
Was not, howover, the direct contrary the | 
CAse? But suppose it otherwise, would 


I conspiracy Hic alluded to the case of 
! colonel Burr; of a formidable and extent 
sive nature was discovered, audit was pro¬ 
posed in consequence to suspend the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus law, the proposition was al- 
luofct unanimously rejected : and yet what 
evil con^equences bad resulted to the go- 
' vernment of the United States ? Was it 
likely that the mere detention of indivi¬ 
duals at the pleasure of minitteis would 
giiaid against or suppress the dcsciibed 
danger ? Was it not calculated to foment 
rather than to allay iriitation ? He ivas 
disposed to concur in the opinion, that a 
system of clubs and societies, such as at 
liresent existed amongst the laboiiiing 
clas-^es, was a pernicious jystem ; but he 
c^iuld not ogiL.' that the evil would be 
mo.st ellhetually prt ve nt/»'1 by tho powert)f 
^rbiliaiily impii:>^niifgYf»e picsidents and 
sccieiarus of such clubs, lor new prosi- 
(lenls and si-ciclaiies would soon present 
thcniselvrs.— 

“ ( no .t\ ulso, nun delicil alUr.*’ 

They weie all ecjiiully convinced of tho 
necessity of jiuiiKsIimg ciimcs; and llic 
important question now was, wliether tlie 
be>t mode of punishing and preventing 
them was not by tJie n'gular admiaistia- 
tion of law and juslico, rather th.fn by a 
system (d‘ aibilraiy polfce ? Whilst he re¬ 
cognized the existence of a certain extent 
ot domestic danger, he felt himself bound 
to look also to Us (inality ; and the rtsult 
of this compniison and inquiry was, in his 
mind, that the due exercise of the powci» 
of the law teinpei ing justice willi mercy, 
aided hy the mfiiunce of propcity, tlia- 
lavtcr, viitue, and talents amongst the 
higher orders, would foim the best secu¬ 
rity against the danger, fie should be 
sorry to consider even those who might 
have been engaged in some criminal trail's- 
actions as irreclaimable ; but wlien it ua^ 
confessed that the great body of the peo¬ 
ple was sound, and when it was remem¬ 
bered witli what fortitude they had sup- 
poitcd their difliculties and privations, he 
iei himsell’ jiK^tihed m requiring for them 
the full enjoyment of that freedom which 
was their birth-right, and of those consU 


this country ever stoop to accept security 
on such, abject conditions us uer&adis-^ 

J ;race even to Spam ? He would now turn ; 
rom the example of a despotic to tliat of, 
free government. The noble lords on 
the other side would probably admit that 
the executive government of America was ' 
too weak. He would remind them, there¬ 
fore, that not mm<y years ago^ when a | 


tiitional advantages which could not be 
surrendered without some hazard of los¬ 
ing them altogether. Tiic great body of 
the people were, he believed, inclined and 
able to (^ut down any partial rebellion; 
and the surest means ot preventing that 
calamity altogether was a general convic¬ 
tion of tlve excellence of a constitution 
combining more personal liberty than 
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ever had before been made consistent with dangerous offences was certHinljr be»tter 
the preservation of public peace. than the punishment of them. In fact;' ' it 

Lord Grenville declared, tint, in giving might appear to the eye of the morelisty' 
Jiiis best support to the measure now under j that prevention formed the whole grountS 
consideration, ho Avas induced to do so which punishment was ctefensibie* 

from a sincere belief that he Avas at the Arguments on all subjects might b6 
i>ame lime contributing his best support pushed to the greatest extent. TheqUes-' 
to the cause of freedom itself, as well as tion was, as to ilie proper application of 
to the liappmess and security of the conn- them. In order to prevent crimes, a 
try. When he assented to a similar pro- poAver should not he given, and cxercKed, 
cceding three months ago, he had indeed, which uas in itself, and generally, injur>« 
but little expectation that in so short a ous to society : but in the present case, if 
period there Avould he such a change in asked wliat aactc the grounds of his con- 
thc circumstances and dispositions upon viction in favour of the measure, he should 
which it was founded, as AA^ould render it say, that he thought this important and 
unnecessary, subsequently to prolong its avAfuI mcasuic necessary for the prciren* 
. duration. JIe»Joncuricd, however, in the tion oi great evils. Tliat was his answer 
necessity of nas^ng it for a limited period, to his own inind, notwithstanding what 
bccaase he deerfret^}^ it '^ht that parlia- might be said of tlie description of persona 
inent should re rve^to^it-eJf the power accused or suspected; and of their cb8» 
of acting upon new information, in the racier, inffuciice, and means, if employed 
event of new and important information in the attempt to overturn the goveril^ 
being obtained. lie must also declare merit, lhat these pervons Avere ot pne* 
that he did not feel his rh.iractCT involved sent important, he would by no nraans 
in the report of the committees of which say ; but yet there wight be great danger 
he had been an humble member. It was in leaving them to work out their des^n^ 
not a pleaiing duty to ptrloim ; but they till ihe moment of complete expostiret 
had all, as he believed, as he was consci- Jle liad too good an opinion of the good 
ous he, for his own part, had done, pro- sense of the country to fear groat dail^ 
cccdcd willi the he^t vicAvs upon the in- gers ; but these dangerous pi notices Would 
formation before fhem. He could have operate as an, example and encourage- 
no inducement on this occasion to act ment to njl iaIiosc minds might be turi^ 
upon any otlier piineiple than^a seiiso of to dissatisfaction and disaffection. If i 
public duty: and althougli it would only habit of provoking and insulting the gOf 
be with life il>elf tliat he would entirely vernment wcie allowed to go on, it mighi 
abandon pursuits, and desert a cause in be employed by the artful for the purpose 
which he had been engaged for five and of detaching the people from their regard 
thirty year', yet it was not improbable for the constitution. IVrluips the taking 
that tins might be almost the hist occa- of the Tower was mipiobable; but yet 
sion on avIucIi he should have to cl.mn eiionnous mischiefs might have occurred, 
the attention of their luidi^Iups. Whilst The piesent tunes were*different cerininly 
he concurred m inucli of what was said from those of the Itevoluiiou, or of 1715 
as to the danger of the powers it was pio- or 17K>; but the peculiar nature of the 
posed to int; Lbt to the cxeeutive govern- dangers demanded a remedy. HoAveveri 
ment, and as to the mi‘'COiiduct of pei\Nons ' pamlul it might he, he felt it his duty to 
AA'ho instig«ited the ciimcs avIu’cIi they i siippoit the measure, 
were cmj)lo}ed to detoct, he could not Kail iS/Jc/utr felt great pain in differing 
admit that intelligence (Knived from such fiom the noble b.uon, for aaIiosc opinions 
quarters, anil the eicdihihty of which Avas and choractei* he hud entertained for many 
supported eomcident ciicumstances, years such high iC'^pect; but on this oc- 
was not a fair and even necessary grouncl casiou he could guilier no solid grounds 
in some cases of legislative intciference. of argument in favour of the avvful and 
Whether there had been misconduct or dangLMous experiment that avws proposed. 
t\i)t on the part of ininKters, he could not Nothing short of^ibsoflite necessity could 
doubt of the rc“'Ult of llie Avhoie examina- justify the measure; and lhat necessity 
tion, taken into view all tht circuni- bad not been showm. It wns true, that 
Stances. A conspiracy existed for objects remedies must be appliei} foevili, and lhat 
detailed in the report, and the progress of prevention was belter ythun puniahmeftt, 
which their lonlsliips were imperiously but his mind was so <^ostituicd, Ural he 
called upon to stop. The prevention of could not sec that proposed measure 
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fras 60 excellent for prevention iusteod of, 
punishment. The experience of tlic last | 
three months carried no such conviction | 
with it. Tile measure proposed was a sus- ■ 
pension of the people’s libei ties ; and he 
leit himself bound to hand down those li¬ 
berties unimpaired which we had derived 
from our ancestors. It was not his duty 
to give to any men power that did not ap¬ 
pear to him absolutely necessary Now, 
we were called upon to give to the go¬ 
vernment arbitrary power; for how long 
a time was not yet known; hwl he yet 
hoped their lortLships would not grant it 
for a moment longer thun it should ajipcar 
to them entirely necosaiy. Diliciiiig as 
he did from filends whom he cbteemcd, 
he felt It an important duty not to give a 
fiilent vote. It was vain to talk of the re¬ 
sponsibility of ministers on a mcnsiirc 
which gave them aibitrary power; they 
would come afterwards with a bift ot in¬ 
demnity. The matter tested with their 
lordships consciences. lie would ven¬ 
ture to sav, that the grounds now laid foi 
the hill would be stated again at its expi¬ 
ration, whenever that might happen, in 
favour of its renewal. There had been 
no good argument adduced to show that 
the country would speedily ho in a better 
state. He must therefore gi\e his nega¬ 
tive against grunting mimsterfr an aibitrary 
power- 

The Duke of Sus,\cjc said, that after the 
numerous able arguments their loidsliips 
had heard against the measuie, hc«fchould 
beg leave only lo submit one additional 
reflection, which had fuicibly struck him 
in a moiol point of view. It was this : ho 
had wdtnos^ed the enecls of aibitrary I 
power upon the subjects of othci coun¬ 
tries, and lie obacivcd that poison and as- 
fiassinatioii were prevalent amongst them. 
In this country these dreadful practices 
were scarcely known, Hut if the expres- | 
sions of popular senti6ient were suppicssed | 
or circunisciibed, as it might he by such ! 
ineasures as tliat under consideration, it 
was much to be feared, that it would en¬ 
deavour to find vent some other wa}'. 
Should this measuie pass into a law, it 
would be his duty to submit to it; but 
unlii it did, lie w'ould oppoiic it in every 

The House then divided: Contents, 
.109; Proxies, 81 ; Total, 1<)0. Non-con¬ 
tents, 27 ; Proxies, 2:); Total, .50. Ma¬ 
jority for the 6e4?nd rcaduig of the bill, 

\ 
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JlUtC HJ. 

SriLs AM) iNi'OKMiuts. j Sir F. Bur- 
clelt rose to call the iittcniKin of ihe House 
to.a subject of the gieatcst impoil.uicc, 
holh to (he wclfaie ot the ;;o\eiuiuent and 
to the liberty of the Mibjcct. 11*‘ liad 
found it staled in a Leeds papei. which 
he had read (hut luoinmg, that a ))ei':>oii 
of llie name of Oliver had bei n in tiio 
north, trying to excite people to illegal 
acts, for the pur[)Ohe ut cultapping them. 
Tli/e lion, baronet then lead the following 
Siatemiait contained m the secuiul cditton 
of die Leeds Mercuiy :— 

Since the first addition of our paper 
was picparcd fur the press, the highly mf- 
portant fact has been comumnicuted to 
us, from a respectable quatter, that the 
plot referred to in the above statement has 
been got up uridei the instigation of an 
agent from London, and that thepiincipal 
offender has been suflered to escape with 
impunity. In confiimation of this fact, 
which was communicated to us at a lato 
hour yestciday afternoon, wo were refer- 
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red to Mr. Willans, ^ booksqller, in Dews¬ 
bury. To dcvciopc a transaction so im¬ 
portant, not only to the government and 
the people of this country in general, but 
so iniinialely connected with the liberty 
ftnd lives of the accused, we fell it to be 
our impel iuus duty to repair to Dewsbury, 
without a moment’s delay, and there to 
asceitain, on the spot, the truth of the al¬ 
legation.— Jis a prt‘cautiopary measure, j 
we dro\e to the House of one of the lirst 
merchant inanufactuiers in the town, and 
]\Ir. \\ illans being sent for, he suggested, 
that in order to lender the investig<ition 
coiiii/K te, Mr. John Dickinson, a linen- 
draper in that place, tdmuld be invited to 
attend, 'riiit. •siigge-’iion being adopted, 
iVJi. Dickinson also attended, and the fo^- 
iowiwg 1-5 the ie*s*^dr of our investigation 
into tlie mysternm? transactions whiefi 
i’oimed llie subject nt' our incjuiiy:—Mr. 
AVillnns slated, and the tiutli of liis asscr- 
tioM'* lie is nilhng to confiini by his solemn | 
allii unit ion, that about two Tnonths ago, a I 
per'^no ()l the name of Oliver called upon 
him, .Jiid intiodiieed himself ns a pailia- 
inenlai> letoimer, sent lioni London, to 
usieitam llie dispositions of the people in 
tin* counliv. 'fills man he describes as a 
pel son of gentei'l .appeal ance and good 
addnsN, neaily Sax feet high, of erect 
ligme, light hair, led and lathcr large ' 
wlij^kei>, and a lull iace, a little prtled 1 
with the small-pnx. IJis usual dress, he ! 
says, was a light fashionable-coloured ! 
blown coat, black waistcoat, daik blue i 
mixture jiantaloons, and Wellington boots, i 
The desciipilon of such a character is im- I 
jmrtaut, and may form a clue to farther | 
discoveries, connected with his proceed¬ 
ings in other parts of the countiy. Mr. 
Oliver, he says, called upon him several 
times after Ills fiist introduction, and in 
one of his subserjuent calls, said, that as it 
was (piito obvious that government w’ould 
not listen to the petitions of the people, it 
bad now become necessary that 4hey 
should he compelled to attend to their 
demands.—These insinuations Mr. Wil¬ 
lans silenced by the observation, that he 
could not engage in any proceeding that 
implied the use of force, or the shedding 
of human blood.—On another occasion, 
Mr. Oliver told him, that he (Oliver) was 
one of a committee of five that effected the 
escape of young Watson, andMiat if This- 
tlewoud had had equally prudent counsels, 
he would also have escaped. In fact the 
whole tenour of Oliver’s conversation went 
to ^how that he had traitorous dedigns, 
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and that he was in league wifh> traitorsim 
Such convcrantion, aa might be auppiviujdl 
awaked Mr. Wdluns’s suspicions^anultli^iltt 
teroourse between them had almost 
when, on Friday morning last,, tho da]| 
the ten persons were arrested at Thori^. 
hill Lees, near Dewsbury, he again oa}io4 
at Mr. Willitns’s shop between 
eleven o’clock, and Mr. Willans beingabj 
sent on bubiness, he begged that his 
would tell him, that a meeting 
delegates was to be held on that day a| 
ThoriihilV, and earnestly requested 
slic would use her influence to prev^ 
upon her hushand^to attend. Before OU^ 
ver quitted Dewsbury to attend the meet* 
ing, he called again at the shop, when he 
found Mr. Willans had returned. He 
accordingly renewed his solicitations tO 
Mr. W. to attend the meeting, telling him 
at the same time, that Ids friends in Lour 
don “ were almost heart-broken that the 
people in the country w’ere so quiet.” At 
the same time lie informed him, that he 
had walked over from Leeds that mornings 
and two pci sons, supposed to bo Leeds 
men, appeared in his train. Unmoved by 
Oliver’s solicitations, Mr. Willans pec- 
sisted in his resolution not to attend tlie 
nfeeting, and oiving to his obstinacy^ DeWs- 
bury was presented from swelling the 
number qf deputies so called.—“ At the 
appointed time the meeting was held at 
Thornhill Lees, and the toils being - set, 
eleven deputies, Mr. Oliver being uftfac 
number, were taken by a detachment of 
cavuliy, and all except Mr. Oliver, who 
had the good fortune to be liberated, 
vieic conveyed to Wakefield in custody* 
VMiiIe the exnmiimtions were proceediag 
at the court-house, Mr. Oliver had re¬ 
paired to Ills quarters, which were tile 
Nlralford arn^s, that is, the head Inn in 
Wakohcld. Here, to Ins great conster¬ 
nation and confusion, he was recognized 
by Mr. Jolin Dicltinson, who had seen 
him at Dewsbury, and had heard that he 
was a leading man at the private meetings. 
Advancing nip to Oliver, Mr. Dickinson 
addressed him, and the following convert 
sation took place: Mr. Dickinson— 

How does it happen, Mr. Oliver, that 
you, who appear to have taken so leading 
a part in the ^meefings, are at liberty, 
while your associates are likely to be sent 
in custody to London Mr. Oliver— 
No papers were found upon me, and boing 
a stranger, the personywho apprehended us 
were obliged to set at liberty.”—•Th^se 

observations were siiade in a very hurried 
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manner, and Mr. Oliver withdrew to take 
a seat in the WakeBeld coach to Leeds. 
As soon as Mr. Oliver had placed hiinsclf 
in the coach, a servant in iivery stepped 
up to him, and, moving his hat, entered 
intc conversation with him. This circum¬ 
stance, combined with tlio extraordinary 
reasons that Oliver had given for his libera¬ 
tion, induced Mr. Dickinson to inquire 
of the servant, after tl*c coach Iiad left 
the inn, if he knew that gentleman ? to | 
which the servant replied, that he had 
seen him at Campsall, and he hftd driven 
him a few days before in his master’s tan¬ 
dem from that place to®ihc Red house to 
meet the coach. On receiving tin's infor¬ 
mation, Mr. Dickinson inquired who his 
master was? to which the servant leplied, 
General Byng. He then loft him, and 
asked Mr. Tyler, who keeps the Strafford 
Arms, if he knew Oliver ? to which Mi. 
Tyler replied, that he had been there se¬ 
veral times—that he believed he was from 
London—and that several London letters 
had come diiected to him at that inn. 
From every thing wc have heard of the 
character and conduct of CkMieral Byng, 
we are persuaded that he has been merely 
the medium for receiving Ohvei’s infor¬ 
mation, and that whoever may have em¬ 
ployed this double-dibtillqd traitor, the 
general has acted merely in the discharge 
of his official duty. But every circum¬ 
stance we have ju-t related, pioves, that 
somebody has employed him, and the 
question is—who wore his employers? 
What the trade of this man may he, we 
cannot pretend to say—hut that he is a 
green bag maker by profession, is, we 
think, sufficiently obvious.” 

Now, continued • the hon. baronet, it 
was stated, that thi*! Oliver was a spy of 
government, and tlic report which had 
been recently produced in another place 
acknowledged that suc^li persons had been 
actually emp!o)cd by government. The 
greatest exertions, it appeared, liad been 
iftCd by such characters to excite'others 
td illegal acts, and for this they w'crc paid 
and rewarded by ministers. Nothing, lit 
thdoght, could be more atrocious, espo-1 
ciiltiy in these times of wretchedness and 
distress, than for government to hire and 
phy people to excite sedUion. This was, 
indeea, ‘an act so atrociouj, so infamous, 
so diabblicst, that he was almost ashamed 
to say' he could give ^credit to the state- 
lAient that ministerh had been guilty of 
such transactions. The fact, however, 

Df such persons having been engaged, and 
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afterwards rewarded by the government, 
could not be denied. The character of 
Reynolds had been lately before Ibe House; 
lie was a notorious spy, and had commit¬ 
ted tile most atrocious acts—acts at wliicli 
human nature shuddered; but now he 
was under the auspices of government, 
and had become a perhOn of great splen¬ 
dour and affluence. This infamous man 
had been frequently summoned on juries 
lo sit on llie lives of tlic jicople of Eng- 
I.iiiil; nay, ho had been one of the grand 
jury who found the bill against the unfor¬ 
tunate persons wlio were now under trial 
for high tiouson [Heai, hear]. 

Mr, IVjjnn rose fo order. lie did not 
mean to say, that tlie Iioo. baronet was 
or t of order, biu ho shoijid be equally 
Older in moving gcrssliould u itb- 

ifiaw. [Loud sl>)u(s of Hear from the 
mini'teiial honchos, winch wcrt'repeated 
by the opposite side]. 

iMr. Brougham then rose and moved, 
that the House do immediately adjourn. 
This motion was seconded by the bon. 
Mr. i3ennct. Strangers wmc then order- 
id to withdraw. Dining our ab'scnco, the 
House divided three timcKS on the ques¬ 
tion of adjournment. On the first division 
ihe numheis weie. Ajes. Noes, 

On the second division. ' Ayes, 'Jti; Noes 
l.'JT. Oil the thud divi>ion. Ayes, 26; 
Noes, On our re-admission to the 

g.illei}^ we found the House in a com¬ 
mittee of ‘ upply, on the Army Lxiraor- 
diu iries 

Mr. llcnnct wished to ask the noble lord 
w’hetlier Mr. Reynolds, of infiirnoiis memo¬ 
ry, ticis ajjpomted con«ii!-gencial to .Malta? 

Loid (V/i/Zeirr/o//believed that several 
Junes had given credit to Mr. Reynolds 
testimony, and he did not understand why 
tlie hon. member should attach infamy to 
Mr. Reynolds’s character, unics.s it ren¬ 
dered a man infamous to he instrumCnlat 
in the discovery of treasonable practiceSi 
Mr. "Reynolds had been employed in his 
majesty’s set vice in Portugal, and also in 
the post-office at Dublin, and had perfor¬ 
med liis duties with great integrity and 
credit; and therefore he had no hesitation 
in recommending him as consul-general to 
Malta. 

Mr. Bennet did not impute any discre¬ 
dit to a man for coming forward and giv¬ 
ing his evidemee on such occasions, btit 
he held, that a man who had been an ac¬ 
complice in the crime, and who betrayed 
his associates, was an individual oh wllon^ 
no reliance could be afterwards placed. 
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Lord Casthreagh repeated, that he did it, unless it was strongly corroborated by 
not consider it any degradation to a man other witnesses of unimpeachable 
to give his cvitlcncc in a court of justice in rity. \\ 

support of the laws. He had never heard Mr. desired that the qucstion W- 
any imputation against Mr. Reynolds’s fore tlic llou^c might he read, 
personal character, or the evidence which Sir F, Burden apprcliended, that in It 
he had given; nor had he heard of any committee of supply the subject was quite^ 
act discreditable to him, except his hav- open to discussion. lie now asked tlifis 
ing been engaged in a rebellion, for which 
he had madz the best atonement in his 
power. 

Sir Bunlctt always understood that 
Mr. Reynolds was a man of notoriously 

infamous cliaracter. It had been proved ^ ^ ^ 

on a trial, in which he gave evidence, that j sarily connected with the grievances ot 
he had been guilty of. the most atrocious i the people. The Crown demanded the 
crimes, ('aptijin Lymington and his bro- money ; tlie Commons had a right to de* 
* ther had sworn, that he had poisoned their mand u redress of grievances, and it waa 
nlbther; this recorded on the print- • no light matter to have persons like Rey-. 
ed trial; and tliSs^^Ae had broken ope» ! nohU quartered upon them as pensioners, 
some private drawers, frbin which he had | What would the couniiy say, when they 
taken many hundred pounds. Jlany other | heard that the noble lord intended to send 
circumstances were sworn to, as appeared forth a person of this degraded cast as his 
in the piintcd trial. It was«8worn on that ni.ijcvty’s consul-general to a foreign part? 
occasion, that ho was I'ot w orthy of being What would the continental ministers say, 
credited on Ins oath ; but he had ^i^ce be- when they became acquainted with the 
comean impoitant personage, and the pro- character of this representative of the go- 
/f-ge of his majesty's government. This vernment? In all commercial concerns, 
was an infamy attaching to the noble lord he was to represent the government, at 
and h;s colleagues, wliicli they could not least as far as concerned the merchanfts of 
get over without •some explanation. He this countiy. Was it to be maintained se* 
would speedily take some means of biing- riuusly, that a person clothed with a cha- 
ing the subject under the consideratiop of racter of*a spy and an informer was to 
the House, as it was necessary that this hold this situation ? This, he believed^ 
heavy charge against goverimicnt should was the first time tliat any man had ven- 
be cleared up. tured in that IIoii<?e to pass a panegyriQ 

Lord Castleieagh said, that such a rno- on spies and informers—persons of sucU 
tion would unquestionably be strictly par- j infamy, that no one judge iu England, or 
liainentary. As to the assertion on jhe > in Ii eland either, would desire a jury tq 
trial, that Mr. Reynolds ought not to be j take cognizance of a case where their evi- 
belicved on his oath, successive juries | dence was not fully apd clearly coirobo- 
liad believed liim on his oath, and par-1 rated. This iNIr. Reynolds, it appeared^ 

liament also had believed him. lie did ! had for lucre come forward to swear (no 

not think Mr. Reynolds’s character was | matter whether truly or falsely) against 
tainted with any thing more than rebellion,! his associates; he had turned infoimer, 
though that was a great taint: but he had | and this was sufficient to stamp him with 
avowed his error, had expressed his pon- all the infamy that attached to such eba- 
trition, and had manifested his sincerky racters^ notwithstanding all the subtlety 
in a court of justice, by biinging traitors of the noble lord. He could not su(H- 

to deserved punishment. ciently express his abhorrence of such ft 

Sir F. Burdcit said, his view of this cliaraclcr, nor liis grief to hoar the eulo- 
matter had no reference to any particular giuin which the noble lord had thought 
government. He would rcpi’ohate such proper to pronounce on it, 
conduct by wdiatever government it was Lord appealed to the I 

countenanced. With respect to the gene- whether he had pronounced any eiilogiuqi. 
fftl character of spies and informers, they on Mr. Reynolds. He had said, that Mr.! 
might merit their reward, but to hold them Reynolds had been engaged in the rebel- 
up as objects of respect w'as most extraor- lion, but that he had aftcrwoids uvowedi 
dinary ;and in regard to the credit due to his error, and dischart/ed his duties with 
their testimony, no jury ought to believe fidelity. 


noDie lord, did Kcynolds receive a pe)ip< 
sion from the goveinmcnl? 

I.ord Castlcreagh gave no reply. 

Mr. Brougham observed that, notwith¬ 
standing the enforcement of standing or¬ 
ders cverv ciuestion of sunniv was ncces- 
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Mn Wjfnn fiaid, that if the hon. baronet 
had objected to the supply because the 
question of grievance had not been an¬ 
swered, he should not have interfered. 
He did not think, however, that the ques> 
lion of what credit a jury would give to 
such a witness was a grievance. Certainly, 
that House had always held, that griev¬ 
ances might be inquired into when the 
Crown came to demand a supply. 

Mr. Curwen thought it mobt disgraceful 
in ministers to employ such a man as Rey¬ 
nolds in any public situation. IJe trusted 
that the noble lord would undo what had 
been done on this snbjec^t; because, though 
Jleynolds might be rewarded for his ser¬ 
vices, it certainly was not 6t to hold liim 
up as a person to be employed in a public 
capacity. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 

HOUSE or COM MON S, 
Tuesday, June 17. 

Newfoundland Tiiade.] Mr. M , 
A. Taylor rose to call the attention of the 
House to that most important subject, 
the state of the Newfoundland Trade ; tlie 
extent and magnitude of which ought to 
render it an object of deep parlianientaty 
solicitude. In this trade were employed 
no less than SOO vessels, bavigated from 
this countr}^ and manned by n\'ore than 
(j,000 men ; who were thus educated for 
the naval service. It was a fact, highly 
deserving the attention of the llousf, that 
all the supplies of Newfoundland were de¬ 
rived from this countiy and Ireland. 'J'he 
returns made to Great Untain from this 
colony were very great. The fish caught 
and cured in two rears, amounted, when 
sold in the Euiopean markets, to two mil¬ 
lions sterling, ail remitted in specie or 
bills of exchange; being the only descrip¬ 
tion of our trade by which a return similar 
in kind was nuido to the mother-country. 
He disclaimed all hostility to government, 
or to theboaid of trade, in the^potion 
which he was about to submit to the House. 
But he must press upon parliament tiic 
indispensable necessity of taking some vi¬ 
gorous steps to relieve the colony from 
the state in which it was at present placcil. 
By the last accountsdt appeared, that of a 
population of 60,000 persons, 5.000 were 
t)ut of employ, and in a state of beggary. 
Famine and misery staring them in the 
face, they were prompted to acts of vio¬ 
lence ; they raosacKed and plundered the 
warehouses; there was no security for tho 
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peacefol iahabuaots by day or nighty and 
proviaionsond other supplies were taken by- 
furce by the storving pen t of jtlie population' 
If not promptly relieved, the colooy, iti the^' 
ensuing season, would present a scene of 
horrible civil warfare* TJie merchants in 
this country, finding the trade of New>- 
foundland in so depressed a state, would' 
not send out the ordinary supplies; and 
the place iUclf was incapable ef any piXH 
duce. Under these circumstance^?, it was 
most important that some legislative mea*> 
sures should be adopted for the support of 
the trade; for the trade of Newfoundland 
required capitals so large, that if once it 
was allowed entirely, to sink, to revive it 
would be a matter of prodij^ious difficulty. 
O^ne gieat caubO of the depression of the 
trade was, the permis^^n iiijuiliciQ.usfy 
given by treaty to tl^l'icncli to fish at 
Newfoundland. 'Another was the high 
duties imposed on the importation of the 
fish in Spain and Naples. Strong repre¬ 
sentations ought to be made on this sub¬ 
ject to the kings of those countries, who 
having both been placed on their thrones 
by the arms of England, ought in grati¬ 
tude to abstain fioni imposing on the 
Newfoundland trade a duty so high as to 
amount nearly to u prohibition. i He 
could not frequently enough impress on 
the House, that this was no common 
tra^e; it was one vitally affecting the in¬ 
terests of England: it hud always been so 
considered by the greatest statesmen, and 
yet it was left to dwindle unaided. Tlio 
pilchard fishery was protected by a bounty, 
the whale fishery was protected by a 
bounty; but this most important trade w'as 
left without any protection. The I'VencIi 
trade, on the other hand, w'Us encouraged 
by bounties, which had nearly rendered 
the French our rivals in the market*? of the 
Mediterranean. France gave a bounty 
not only on the fish caught, but on the 
ships and men employed ; thus pursuing a 
wise; policy, which he strongly recom- 
mtnded to the adoption of our govern- 
mt It. The hon. gentleman here read a 
list of the French bounties on tlieir owiv 
Newfoundland trade, and a list of the 
Spnnibh importation duties on ours. Re¬ 
verting to the large part of tho population 
of Newfoundland unemployed, and pe¬ 
rishing fur want of food, tie observed, that 
governmentrhad proposed to send 1,000 of 
them to Brunswick and New Canada* 
More might be sent thither with advan¬ 
tage. Their absence would relieve New*i 
foundland, and they would assist in cleaa<« 
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ingand settling tfce colonies to which they 
might bo conveyed- There were various 
modes in which the difficulties under which 
tlie Newfoundland trade laboured might 
be mitigated, if not removed; but if 
no edbrt was made, that most valu¬ 
able branch of our commerce must soon 
be at an end. Mr. Pitt, and afterwards 
Mr. PerceviS, had shown themselves 
iully sensilM) of the importance of the 
subject; and had agreed to the grant 
of some bounties, the expense of which 
was ns notliing, compared with the benefit 
derived from their operation. lie con¬ 
cluded by moving, That a select commit- 
be appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Trade tt Newfoundland, aiid into 
*the situation of that settlement, and tp 
reporj: the same th^it shall appear to them 
to the House.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Profheroe seconded the motion, eu¬ 
logised the clear and impressive manner 
in which the hon. gentleman had repre¬ 
sented the distressed state df Newfoiiiid- 
land, and urged the expediency of taking 
prompt means to relieve it. 

Mr. flnrl Davis felt that the subject 
^’as worthy ol’the immediate attention of 
parliament, from the information Jic had 
received upon the subject. 

Sir •tliOLight, as tlie iTcnch 

were now' giving to their fishery on these 
coasts Q bounty, we could do no lass. 
His constituents were deeply interested in 
the success of that colony, as much of the 
trade of Waterford consisted in expoi ts to 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. (loulbnyn considered that the state 
of Newfoundland called for immediate 
parliamentary attention, he should there¬ 
fore not oppose tlie motion. 

Mr. Wilberforcc expressed his acquies¬ 
cence in the propriety of directing the at¬ 
tention of parliament to the distresses sus¬ 
tained by the inhabitants of this portion of 
the empire# 

The motion was agreed to, and a ccmi- 
mittee appointed. 


. HOUSE or COMMONS. 

Wednesday^ June 18. 

Right of Magistrates to visit 
State PiiisoNEits.] Lord Folkestone 
rose to make a motion of which he had 
given notice, and expressed his regret that 
he should have to make it in so thin a 
House, and during the absence of those 
who ought to have been present, if they 
wished for an opportunity of justifying 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


their measures. The object whicli 
in view was to procure copies of alt kislrtii!- 
tions sent by tlie secretary of state for 
Home Department to all gaolers, n^agls^ 
trates, or other persons, respecting the 
custody and treatment of persona Cdnfineil 
in consequence of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act; and the circumstancea 
which had called for this motion on Ws 
part were these:—There were three persona 
under confinement in Reading gaol upon 
a charge of treasonable practices; they 
were called state prisoners; and, in con¬ 
sequence of some orders transmitted by 
the secretary of state to the gaoler, tho 
visiting magistrates of llerkshire were not 
allowed to visit them. Now lie (lord F.) 
felt himself entitled to complain, that he 
was deprived of the right which he had, da 
a magistrate of that county to visit that 
gaol; and he had no hesit.ilion in saying, 
that the autliority which had been asfeiimed 
by the secretary of state on this occasion 
was a gross violation of the law. By tlie 
.‘list of the King, ch. 16', it w’.\s expressly 
declared, “ that for better preventing all 
abuses in county gaols, the magistrates for 
the county of their own accord, and w'ith- 
out being appointed visitors, might, from 
time to time, enter into such gaols, and 
examine into tl^p treatment of the prison¬ 
ers; and iJl'they saw any abuse, that they 
should report the same to the quarter ses¬ 
sions, and no abuse so rcpoited should be 
allowed any longer to continue.’* When 
the House found that this act remained 
on the statute-book unrcptaled, what would 
they say to the order of the sccietaiy of 
slate, which arrogated tho power of pre¬ 
venting the magistrates from visiting the 
county gaols ? Tlie poh-er thus anogated 
was most illegal and uiiconstitutioiuil; it 
was a direct violation of that clause in the. 
Bill of Rights which declares, that the laws 
of the land shall notjie suspended or dis¬ 
pensed with, without the authority of par¬ 
liament ; it was, in fact, a complete breach 
of the contract made between tlie king and 
the people, artd, as such, it descived the 
most grave and w’clghty consideration. 
He should have thought, that when he had 
stated this, he had said quite enough to 
put his majesty’s ministers upon their juu- 
lification; but hcvw'oifid examine some of 
the arguments which he understood were 
intended to be set up .n their defence. It 
was said, that all gaijls were (he king’s; 
that they were regulated by royal prero¬ 
gative, and that the powci now exercised 
had been always adopted with respect to 
(3 U) . 
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state pri’^onerfl. Precedent had been 
quoted of the exercise of this power at the 
begifinintr of the last century; but tlie act 
to winch 1)0 had alluded was passed so 
lately as ITJil, and, therefore, any prece¬ 
dent of previous practice could not apply, 
or be of any avail. In support of this ai- 
gument, he must beg to obseive, that, in 
the first [dace, every gaol in tbe Ivingdooi 
was now'made a state prison, which was 
not formerly the case. State prisoiioi's, as 
they were called, w'ere then committed to 
the Tow’or, which was a military fortress, 
under the power of the C’rown, into whicli 
no magigtrate or jiisticcmfthc peace had a 
right to entci: Imt, by the late act for sus¬ 
pending that great bulwark of our liberties, 
the Habeas Corpus art, prisoners might 
be confined in any gJiol, and removed from 
gaol to gaol at the pleasure of tlic Crown. 
Now% to a certain extent, he admitted the 
rule, that the prerogative of the Crow n 
could not be attocted by an act of pailia- 
incnt, iin]e''S (he pierogarive of tlic Ciovvn 
weie pill tjcul.irly sperdied in that act. 
He beheved, however, that there were 
some V(Ty impoitaiit exceptions to this 
rule, and suppoi ted by very great autho¬ 
rity. In Atkins’s Reports, in a case upi*n 
the statute of frauds, lord Ilaulwic^vc 
doubts whether the king Js not affected, 
though not expiessly named. Sii' Edw ard 
Coke moiethan once expresses an opi¬ 
nion contiary to the general rule. Tlie 
law for the abolition of the slave trade 
most certainly extended to the prcr6galiv(‘ 
of the Crown: but there was another veiy 
strong case—the case of perjinics prose¬ 
cuted under tlic statute of the ."Jth of J^h/a- 
beth. Lord chief justice. Holt there de¬ 
clared, that the knig's pardon would not 
remove a man’s disability to give evidence. 
In l^uller’s Nisi Prius, a woik of great 
repute, it was also said, that the kings 
prerogative might be,bound, though tliat 
prerogative was not named in the statute. 
f!lir Edw^ard Coke, iti his Heports, says, that 
all statutes to take away wrongs, Sir pre¬ 
vent frauds, shall bind tbe kmg, altliough 
he be not expressly named, and the reason 
nrhicli he assign.s is on account of tlie 


tin’s order of the secretary of state to pre¬ 
vent tJio magistrates from entering into 
the gaol was a gross violation of that sta¬ 
tute, and a suspension of the law of the 
land. He was willing to admit, that all 
gaols w’CTC the king'b ; but he apprehended 
that the king had no peculiar pu rogative 
over them. The building \va^. the king’s, 
but the custody of the jiri-oueis belonged 
to the shCliff. '1 his could bc'lnost satis- 
factoiily established by posiiive acts of the 
legislature. By the ilili Edward :hd, it 
ways piovitled, that tlie gaoK which were 
wont to lie in the slieiitf’s custody, and of 
which tliey had hern dispossessed, should 
he rosloieil to thciv* bailiwicks. An act 
passed m the reign of JtK;luud was 
spll more pool'hc: it enacted, that the 
king's castles and gao)«r, once given to 
the caie of tlic but which had been 

severed fi oin liini, should be again put into 
his hands. By another statute, in the 
reiga of Ileiii vTth, it is expressly dcclaied, 
tliat tlie sheiifks of eveiy county sli.ill have 
custod}^ of the gaols. Nothing, he thought, 
couid be more satisfactory than these se- 
vcial aulhorilies. It might be piopcr, 
j ljuwever, to mention, that m former tunes 
the slienir was not appointed by the 
(howii, as lie now is, but was elecxed by 
the Ireeliolders of the cYuuUv ; and when 
this was kept in mind, the impui lance of 
liiKoflicc, and the piopriety of investing 
Inm with the custody of gaols, would be 
moie fully understood and felt. It had, 
indeed, heeu soltimilv adjudged, that the 
sliciilllias tlie custody ot piisoiicrs, and 
that tlie king cannot abridge him of any 
tiling incident to his office, notwithstand¬ 
ing the giant of the custody of prisoners 
h^ (lie king to otlier persons. Now, 
wliat was it but the grant of the custody 
to otlier persons, when the niagistiate>, in 
conseipieiice of an order of the secietaiy 
of state, are refusL'd admission to the pri¬ 
sons ? Sir Ed waul Coke, in his Reports, 
deelaies, that, in the iJIflh anddOth of Eli¬ 
zabeth, it was resolved by Rophain and 
Anderson, and all the judges of England, 
that the cu&tody of gaols belongs to the 
slieiiif<, and that tlie sheriffs shall have the 


public good, Tbe question, then, was, 
whether the act of the IHst of the king 
was an act passed for the public good, or 
not? Now, tin's act was to prevent aiiuses 
in his majesty’s gaols, and nothing could 
be more for the public good than that 
object. The Ciovvn, tberefoie, had no 


custody o[’ them, and that the custody of 
piLsoners to other persons was absolutely 
void. He (lord F.) contended, therefore, 
that this proceeding of the secretary of 
state, to prevent the admission of magis¬ 
trates who were entitled to vi.sit gaols, was 
a gross breach of the law- What power, 


more right to violate this act of parliament he would a&k, had the secretary of state to 
than any other man; and; consequently, enforce this order ? Literally none. The 
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gaoler was not appointed by l!ir secretary 
of state, he was not paid by tlic secretary of 
State, nor coidd he be removed by the 
secretary of state. The magistrates w^ere 
«lirectcd, by the .‘llbt of the king, to visit 
prisons, in order to see that no abuses 
existed : and, nmv tluu \vc were commenc¬ 
ing a system of e^>pionngc^ wIjcu persons 
tverc taken^up and confined on slight and 
unfounded charges, as llie verdict of a jury 
had declared, the provision of an act of 
parliament, u Inch was cxprci'sly made to 
prevent abuses, was most grossly and ille¬ 
gally violated by the sole will and pleasure 
^of a secretary of state*, 'i'lie king’s minis¬ 
ters had taken upon iflemeelves to Set this 
, law of the lant?, made for tlie security of 
subject, at roin[)Iele defiance; tlk»y 
liad ►rainplud Ujidn it, and di dared that 
was of no avail, as Th^y bad prevented 
inagi«‘trates fiom going to see whether any 
abuses were cornmittefl in the prisons or 
not. And why w\as ibis? \yere niinif'lers 
afraid of I lie loyalty and integrity oi the 
magistrates? Did they think that the ma* 
gistrates were not fit to lie trusted ? If 
they rcMy thought so (and nliat else did 
^tbeir conduct imply ?), why were not the 
magistrates struck out of tho ronnnission 
of the^peace ? I’ho noble lord then moved, 
“ That there be faid before this Hoii^o, 
copies of all instructions given by or ‘a nt 
from the oifiec of the secretar^'^d state* tor 
the home deparLniont to all ^Molei'*-, or 
other persons, to whose custody may lio 
committed persons detained under tlie 
provisions of an act ])i'^'sed in the present 
session of paiharrient, ‘ for ciribling liis 
' majesty to secure and detain sucli persims 

* as he .shall siepeet arc conspiring against 

* his poison and government;* .ind also, 
copif's of all letters, or of answers to que¬ 
ries, sent to any magistrates, respecting 
the custody and treatment of the same.’’ 

The Attoinrij Gcncial said, that the 
noble lord had stated a proposition which 
he was not at all inclined to deny, nanfely, 
that the king had no power to dispense 
with the laws. This was a principle 
settled at the licvolution,and expressly de¬ 
clared hy the Jhll of Rights. Tlie noble 
secretary of state had not dono any thing 
on this occasion which bad not been uni¬ 
formly done for the custody of state pri¬ 
soners. 'fhe w^arrantfor the apprehension 
of the parties, specified that they should 
be kept in close custody ; and the law 
ordained that they should be kept in such 
custody, not only previous to their trials, 
but also during their trials. If the noble 


lord would take the trouble of examiniag 
the ^S'tate Trials, be would find a vait 
variety of cases, both prior to and since 
the Revolution, when tliis doctrine waa 
maintained by judges who were as muck 
friends to ih^ liberty of the subject, ac¬ 
cording to rlie law of England, as the noble 
lend, or winy other man. Instances of the 
exorcise? of the power now complained of 
b »d been auctioned by lord Holt, and also 
by lord cluef justice Pratt; by the latter 
particularly, in the case of Christopher 
Layer, \'flio was tried in the King’s-bench 
for high treason, in 171^2. Lord chief justice 
Pratt then made d rule that Mr. Layer’s 
wife should be admitted into the prison^ 
but all other persons were excluded, with¬ 
out an express order to the gaoler. Part 
of the noble lord’s argument was, chat the 
sheriff was to decide according to his dis¬ 
ci etion; but the fact really was, that the 
paity who committed had alwaj/s granted 
or lefused permission to .visit the prisoner. 
The ftberi/F of the county was to keep the 
giiol; lie was liable for the escape of the 
pi isoiior ; and no other person had a right 
to be keeper of the county gaol but the 
sheriff: but that did not deckle the ques- 
l^m in tlie slightest degree, that the per¬ 
sons committing had not a light to say 
such or ‘sivli persons aliould be either 
admittcdtor refused. The sheriff’s gaol, 
and every gaol in the kingdom, was the 
s gaol. It was laid down by lord 
('nlvp, and by almost every other writer, 
almost in thc«(; words—'ihc gaol is the 
I.mg’s, tbough tlic subject may have the 
ci^toily of tliat gaol;’’ and certainly, the 
king bad always, tlirough the medium of 
his privy council or secretary of slate, ex- 
eici'^ed the right of admitting or refusing 
persons to visit stale prisoneis. The noble 
lord had cited several cases to show that 
particular acts bound the king, althougli 
he was not expressly named in them : but 
none of tho.'»e cases had the slightest appli¬ 
cation to the subject. The noble loul 
tlioughl, that m the case of perjury the 
king's jirerogative of pardoning was taken 
away. Tliat he denied. The act of par¬ 
liament expicssly stated, that no person 
convicted under that statute for perjury 
should be admitted ti^givc evidence, unless 
the jiidgment wiss rcvciscd; hut it did not 
lake away the king’s power of paidon for 
poijury. With rtspect to tlie statute of 
the 3lst of the king, when that act was 
passed, he would venture to say, that such 
a question as that which the noble lord 
had brought before the House was never 
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in contemplation. That act ^yas made for 
a very different purpose. The object of 
it principally was to enable magistrates to 
visit penitentiary houses, in which the par¬ 
ties were to be under a sort of domestic 
government, for keeping them in a state 
of constant employment. It certainly 
spoke also of county gaols. The act 
directed tliat two justices might visit and 
inquire into the state of the prison; and 
the object of the act was not at all defeat¬ 
ed by what w'as now contended for. Any 
magistrate might still go, might report 
abuses, or make his observations ; but it 
was nccossaiv for thirf' purpose that he 
should have private communications with 
each of the piisoners. With respect to 
state Climes, in which the passions of men 
were always much engaged, it would be of 
the mo«t dangerous consequence if every 
magistrate in the country might at all 
times converse witli every prisoner, and 
that in private. -Magistrates were but 
men ; and every possibility of danger ought 
to be guaulod against. Though the noble 
lord Jjad as-uined fliat the persons now 
confined had been taken up wantonly, 
there ua> no argument contained in such 
an as<:criion; and if there was, he (the 
attorney-general) had an equal right to 
say, that none had been talren up but those 
who dcseivcd it. Eut the noblVlord had 
contended, that whatever was the case 
before 1791, tlie lau had been altered 
since that time. If so, it was a little sin¬ 
gular that this was the first time an'objec¬ 
tion had been raised to the exercise of 
this power by the secretary of state, be¬ 
cause it was clear that, since 1791, in every 
fiUipcnsion of the Habeas (Corpus, similar j 
orders were given at the discretion of the ' 
secretary of state, as to every pi isoncr taken 
up under such siuspension. But the noble 
lord’sj argument bad nothing to do with the 
suspension of tlie llikbeas Corpus in par¬ 
ticular; for if a paity taken up at a time 
when there was no such suspension might 
be visited at all times, he might also when 
that act was suspended; and if he might 
be visited at all times, he might even 
when his trial was going on; and it was 
impossible to enumerate the mischiefs that 
might ensue if corrynunications with the 
pn^oner were allowed itc such a period. 
.He maintained, howc\cr, that the right to 
control the access to a state prisoner was 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
bad always been exercised by the secre¬ 
taries of state. It had been exercised j 
before the revolution, and since the revo- | 


I Intion, up to the 31st of the king, without 
j objection; and that statute, he contended, 
I did not in any way affect or alter this pre¬ 
rogative: for though that statute gave the 
magistrates a right to visit prisons, it said 
nothing about any communication with the 
prisoner. The clause, indeed, respecting 
the visiting justices was more explicit; but 
even that said not one word on the subject 
of communication with the prisoners. Ho 
did not mean to say that it might not be 
advisable or proper that on some occasions 
tlic magistrates should see and converse 
with the prisoners; but he did say that, 
with respect to state prisoners, this power 
was controlled by flic king’s prerogative. 
W hen the noble lord spok^* of the difter- 
cfice between state prisons and tbc 
I .^herilF's gaol, he perfectly agreed--witli 
I him ; and it seemia to be admitted, that 
' the Tower at least was a state prison, into 
which the magistrates had not general 
power to ente;;: but ho contended, that the 
placing state prisoners in any gaol made 
that gaol a state prison: he therefore 
maintained that the secretary of state, in 
issuing regulations for the ordering of 
state prisons, did not dispense with the 
law, but follow the law. No allegation of 
abuses committed had he heard so^ much 
as hinted against the secretary of state. 
The powers he had exercised were war- 
I ranted by [aw; and if any statement were 
made ol wanton or excessive cruelty com¬ 
mitted in the exercise of this power, that 
would atford a ground of inquiry into the 
conduct of the individual guilty of such 
cxco'-ses. But the noble lord’s motion 
went to insist on the povver of every magis¬ 
trate to enter prisons at any time, and 
communicate with every pi isoncr. There 
was no foundation whatever for such an 
extensive power, and therefore he should 
oppose the motion. 

Sir .S. Iiomi/h/ said, he bad never 
beard a doctrine more dangerous, novel, 
or ’more destitute of all foundation, than 
that advanced by the learned gentleman, 
lie thought it of little importance to 
inquire what was the power of thq 
(bown, or what its prerogatives before 
1791 ; the question now was, whether a 
secretary of state could, without a viola¬ 
tion of the law, prevent the magistrates of 
a county ^om investigating the state of 
prisons within their jurisdiction. What¬ 
ever his learned friend might throw out, 
it was impossible a question of greater im¬ 
portance could be discussed in that House 
than this—whether the prerogative of the 
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Crown could not bo taken away by aa oct 
of parlianient, without express worlds con¬ 
tained in tho act for that purpose. His 
learned friend had said, that it could not; 
and tftis was certainly true in some 
instances where civil rights were con- 
Arnied. The rule Jield good in the case 
of limitations, and in the case of the bank¬ 
rupt laws, which did not affect the king’s 
right of r^overing his debt, and perhaps 
ought not; but was it ever held, that in 
acts of general regulation, acts which went 
to check abuses, and protect the riglits of 
the subject, the power of the Crown could 
^ not be taken away by any thing short of 
express words ? There was no doubt that 
the prerogative might be taken away by 
.^cli acts, without any express words for 
tlie*purpose. The very case had often 
been decided. In tflNs^rcat case of Ma|;- 
tlalcn College, in lord Coke’s Reports, the 
question was, whether the statutes pre¬ 
venting ecclesioslical bodies from alienat¬ 
ing their property cxtendicd to the king 
as well as all others, there being no ex¬ 
press words in the statutes to that effect. 
iMagdalcn college had made a grant to 
’ queen Elizabeth; aud the point was, 
whctlier this giant, being made to the 
queeh, was within the provisions of those 
statutes. The •judges unanimously re- 

holveil, tliat the Crown was not excepted 
out of gcruial statutes passet^for tho pro¬ 
tection ol the subject, or the redress of 
wrong, how he would ask, uhethcr the 
statute [lapsed in 17b I was not a gene- 
lal statute passed for the protection 
of the subject, and the redressing of 
wrongs ? There was no decision, no dic¬ 
tion of any judge, no authoiity of any 
kind, to be lound in any of the books, 
winch a.ssi'rted that the king was not 
bound by acts of general legulation. His 
leatned tncMid had said the Ciown could 
not dispense with law : but what had the 
Bccietary of state done ? The act of 17bI 
says, that the magistrates shall visft^tlie 
prisons within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions; but, the secretary of state gives 
orders to tlu* gaoler not to open pai ticular 
cells. Surely bis learned friend would 
not say, that since the Bill qf Rights the 
king could dispense with the haws of the 
roaJm. If the magistrates were to dis¬ 
charge a duty in visiting prisons to pre¬ 
vent the abuses of gaolers, would bis 
learned friend say that they were not to 
see the prisoners in their dungeons ? How . 
could they perform this duty but by see- ‘ 
xng aud communicatiDg with tlte prison-1 


ers ? Could they learn or rieprei;a. the 
abuses of the gaoler by making mqmriea 
of the gaoler himself? It would be |ji 
a moment that this w as the very reverse df 
what the legislature intended, if we on^y 
considered tlie circumstances that led (o 
the framing of the act. The act wfts 
passed on the representation of improper 
conduct in various prisons; and he coutld 
say, that a vigilant eye ought always.!^ 
be kept up towards them, because no 
where were abuses so likely to arisQ* 
The act was passed to remedy and pre¬ 
vent these abuses; and with that view the 
magistrates wcrc«ordercd to visit the pri¬ 
sons and report the state of them ; buVto 
what purpose would it be to visit the pri¬ 
sons, unless they saw and communicated 
with the prisoners? Towards whom be¬ 
sides could abuses exist, or who else 
could give any information of them ? Hia 
learned friend had said that when the act 
passed no such cases as these were in con¬ 
templation ; but that was not the question 
it w'as not what was in contemplatjonibut 
what was done, and what was law. If any 
thing WTong had been enacted, that might 
be amended in a new act .but till such 
new act had passed, wc must take the law 
as we found it. As the act now stood, it 
w^as a direct ^orbiddal of every thing that 
had beep done by the secretary^ of state, 
he had assumed an autliority he did not 
possess, and had dispensed with the ex¬ 
isting law of the realm. He (sir S. R.) 
slioudd be indeed surprised if any lawyer 
could sliowr him in any text books any au¬ 
thority for such a doctrine ns that which 
had that night been held out by his learned 
friend. That doctiine would set the 
Crown above the whole law’; it ought not 
to rest on the support ofhis learned friend 
alone, but, unless some authority was ad¬ 
duced, should be at once discarded by the 
House. ^ 

Tile Solicitor-Cfeneral [Sir Robert Gif¬ 
ford j stated his concurrence in the asser¬ 
tion Wf the attorney-general, that the right 
of the (’ro\vn to regulate the treatment of 
state prisoners was not taken aw'ay by the 
act of 17^)1. The noble lord had ad- 
rnUted that he had found it laid down, 
that the gaols were llie kings: would he 
say tiutt ihivS eypre?»ion njiphed to the fpur 
walls only? h could not be so; for Jn 
many cases the prison itself was prjvatc 
propeity, and did not belong to the king. 
The exjiressiun must mean, that the cus¬ 
tody of the gaols belonged to the kjpg. 
llis leamed friend had not attempted to 
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impugn the (loclrinc, that anterior to 
this prerogative had been exercised with¬ 
out opposition; and surely he would not 
maintain! tliat duiiiig his trial a prisoner 
might be visited and iliterrogiitcd by evtiy 
magistrate that cliosc to enter liie prison. 
It had never been maintained that inagis- 
irates could have such a power bclbre the 
act of 17i)l; and if they had not before, 
we ought to sec what were the intentions 
of that act. It applied to penitentiary 
houses; and though lie would not say 
that gaols were not ineluded, yci the act 
was cliiefly meant for the regulation of 
penUenliarics. In order <o pi event abuses 
in the prisons, ningistratos were enabled 
to cntci ; blit was it intended that any 
magistrate should communicate when he 
pleased with any prisoner ? 

Mr. JJroiigliam took upon Iilinself to 
say, that there never had been a more 
feeble defence of any nieasuie made by 
the luw-oiHcers of the Crown; and he 
spoke this without the shglitest disie- 
spcct to his learned friends, ibr tiie 
fault was not in thc'iii so much as in the 
case they had to defend, Ills learned 
friend had assumed, that the power of in¬ 
flicting solitary contineinciit was paitof 
the law of England previous to 171)1. 
However, wc were not lupv to inquire 
what the law was previous to 17/)1 ; the 
present question wa^ whether in the teeth 
of a spccidc statute, culling on all inagis- 
trajics to visit gaols, to make inquiries into 
abuses, and report the state of vvluit^they 
saw, the king*s minhter had povver to 
issue an arbitrary mandate, and say that 
some of the jirisoners sliould not bo vi¬ 
sited. Without seeing ilium, how eoulil 
the niagistratL'^exechle the duty enjoined 
them by the statute; or asceitain whether 
or no abuses really existed ? At all tunes 
this check on the abuses likely to arise 
out of imprisonment wa§ highly necessary,* 
but never was it so necessary as at tlie 
present momenr. One of his learned 
friends had insisted, that the king’s i^icro- 
gatfve was not altered without express 
words; and another, that by the expres¬ 
sion of the king s gaols, as the mere walls 
could not be intended, the custody of the 
prisoners must. He was well pleased with 
this latter argument; for if the gaols 
were the king’s gaols, even in this sense, 
to wbat could the act ajiply but to «tlie 
express restraint of the king's preroga¬ 
tive? His learned friend who spoke last 
had contended, that the act was princi¬ 
pally directed towards the regulation of 


penitentiaries. Certainly, penitentiaries 
were mentioned in tlic first tlii’ce or four 
clauses, but the fifth cltKisc ran thus: 
“ And for the better preventing abuses 
in all gaols/the magistrates are •enter, 
to examine into the treatment and con- 
dition of tlie prisoners, and to report any 
abuses they may discover: but how arc 
those abuses to bo discovered, if the 
niugistiates can examine no more than the 
lour walls or tlie caith of the prison ? It 
was clear, that when they were ordered 
to examine into the state of the prisons, 

I they could only examine the piisoners 
themselves. His learned friend had, in¬ 
deed, admittcdthat it was possible to oust 
the prerogati'^o of the CroNfli without cx- 
prA'ss words. He (?Ar. B.) maintained, thgt 
thosccMon in question h. d that eftect. «If it 
dkl not oust the prf.'tJgative that had been 
.set up,! ho mag^trates had noineans of doing 
that whicli they were ex))ic\ssly enjoined 
to do l)y tlie ^statute. But his learned 
friend liad made a distinction between the 
ollerKcs for whicli the pi isoners might be 
committed, and airogated for the Crown 
the exclusive disposition of one class of 
olfenders. What statute was tliere for 
state prisoners ? What hook, what autho- 
nty hud ever mentioned the distinctron in 
the custody of tw'o '^o'lts of offenders 
against the public peace? All prisoners 
were* equally the prisoners of the execu¬ 
tive; all arrested, nil tiiod in the 
na ne; and it was as illegal, as unti 
cal, as unwoithy of his learned liieml’s 
aerjuirements and abilitle<, to say that 
tlieic wcic two sorts oib'iibtody for fliosc 
who were confined on the ^colo of liiehcr 
I offences, as to say that the king could per- 
I sonally interl'cre in the mode of custody 
adopted towards an olfender of any des¬ 
cription. Was it not as much the intorest 
of the Crown that murders, thrlls, or bur- 
glaiies, should be reprcs«;e(i, as of any 
other branch of the community ? and 
woi^ld it for a moment he contended, that 
I the Crown could interfere in the mode of 
custody prescribed I'or such criminals ? 
This was the first time that two lawyers 
iiad got up a distinction as utterly untena¬ 
ble and absurd as it was oppressive and 
cruel.—Much stress had been laid on the 
possibility of abuse under the powers 
granted by Ake act, if any magistrate 
should visit a prisoner and make commu¬ 
nication during his trial. It w*as impossi¬ 
ble to vest discretionary powers that might 
not be liable to some abuse; but if the 
magistrates did abuse the confidence re- 
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posed in llicm, they were aUo liable to be same; and il‘they committed a party\tO 
called to account: and if they entered a close and sSife custody, the gaoler wa^ 
prison witli improper views, might cer- bound to obey; and he contended that 
lainly he prosecuted for misconduct. No there ivas a distinction between the evnto^ 
one h.'id^assertcd that all magistrates had a dy of state pi isoners and prtsonera far 
right to enter prisons but only those be- other alienees, however the learned gen* 
longing to the county in which the prison tieman had seemed to philosophise on the 
VI a-i situate. The same answer might be j subject. Down to the year 1791 there 
made to tlic objection stated, that iiiagis- w'as not one act or decision on which the 
(rates miglTl, under this power, examine complaint could be founded. The aot of 
j)n‘'Oncrs during the course of a long 1791 was the only peg on which they 
trial, iuoniii late exainjde it seemed to could hang an argument. If, howevePi 
be thought that a state tiial must ntxessa- that act gave such a power to magistrates,- 
rily be longer than any other; but God how came the warrant of comniUtal not ta 
forbid that any mao, turning a shameful be changed? State prisoners were com** 
T’.ccption into a general maxim, should rnitted to the Tower; and it could never 
siy that state irials were ncccssaiily long be pretended that the Tower was a com- 
• —ho called it a shameful exception, for tp mon gaol, or subject to the regulations of 
perplex innocence with a list of t2(>() wit- common gaols, it was a garrison, and 
nesses, to add anxiet^^nd distraction t& not a gaol. The question was, whether, 
all the (lifHcuhics of a trial on which life when the warrant committed the prison** 
depended, was bad enough; but it was cis for safe and close custody, the magis4 
worse to exclude them by a long and soli- trates were not precluded from visiting 
tary conlinemcnt, from ihdir Irieiuls and them. In tliis view of the question it 
families, to parade them backvvards and could not be received ; there was no charge 
h>i wards day alterday, and keep 1 hem under against the secretary of state. It wa® 
every aggravation of terror and suspense, abuses in the interior administration of 
’Tintil a bungling prosecution was gone prUons, and not oppressive treatment of 
through ; the whole train laid for wliich the prisoners, that formed the subject of 
rcllccttd disgrace on those who employed question. He went along with the learned 
such means; tlic^duratioii of whicli had geutk'inan in leaking a difference between 
degraded and vilified that which beiore magistrates and other individuals; but 
was respected and venerated*j-the admi- pa^ ing all deference as he did to the cha* 
nistral ion of justice : (lod torbid that we racier of magistrates, and bebeving tliat 
should argue from the duration of such a no individuals could be more safely trusts 
tiiak to give the secretary of state a power cd witli such power than the present ma* 
to dispense with the laws and constitution gistrates, yet possessing no assurance of 
of tlie country. what magistrates might be disposed to do 

Lord (V/.s/Zt'/observed, that no in future times, he could not assume that 
suggestion had been thrown out that any their future character would be such as to 
of the piisoncrs were suffeilng under any entitle the House to break down such a 
ciuclty or hardship; no allegation had principle as the one in question. If the 
been made tliat there was any abusive or magistrates in Berkshire have been ob- 
novcl exercise of the powers vested in the structed in tlie discharge of their duty, 
secietury of state for tlie management of this House was not the proper place for 
state prisoner^. The only suggestion had complaint; the courts below should be 
been, that the act of 1791 had altcrc(> the applied to; and could it be said, that a 
general ciiminal law of the country ; a law magisn*atc applying there, with the assist- 
tint had always been recognized by the ance of the learned gentleman, would not 
most constiliuional lawyers that ever sat readily obtain a decision on the subject ? 
on the bench. Ho spoke with great difli- There let the matter be put to issue, and 
dence on legal questions; bqt be main- the question set at rest: but the House 
tained, that the warrant of the score- would not, in opposition to the known 
tary ot state in these cases was legal and principles of Irw a{id justice, go out of 
proper, and that all these argiynents, from their way to decide a question of conatruo* 
the slate of the times, did not affect the tion. This was a question of law, and a 
question. He apprehended the power 'of question of law only, and the House coidd 
committing for high treason was not con- not, therefore, suffer it to be broup[ht into 
fined to the secretary of state; any ma- its jurisdiction. An unfair occasion WIIS 
gibtrate on proper grounds might do the taken by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
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as he had often done on oth'ci* occasions, 
to produce a false impression bn the pub¬ 
lic mind, as to the late transactions in the 
court below. He would throw no impu¬ 
tation upon the fairness and justness ot the 
decision ; but were the procerdin^js. to be 
called bunglinj^, because the prisoners were 
acquitted ? lie lamented that tlio trials 
had lasted so long, but that aiosc iiom 
the nature of the charge extending over so 
many matters of evidence, and was more lor 
the benefit of the prisoners than from any 
other consideration. It was not against 
the excellent and revered administration 
of justice that the hon.<and learned gen¬ 
tleman spoke, but to impute blame to his 
majesty's ministers ; it was one of those 
unfair attacks of thchon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman which Jic trusted would produce 
as little impression abroad as he had rea¬ 
son to believe it had produced m tliat 
House. 

Lord A, llamlllon said, no one had de¬ 
nied that abuses might take place as to 
prisoners committed by the secretaryoi’ 
state's warrant. \V hat tlicn u as his reme¬ 
dy, when such abuses weie committed? 
The prisoner was depiived of Ins remedy 
by Habeas Corpus—by the act which was j 
passed. Jf this power on the part of the 
magistrates was taken away, what possi¬ 
ble remedy could he have ? lie plight be 
transferred from gaol to gaol round the 
kingdom. It was said no abuse had hi^cn al¬ 
leged. How could any abuse be alleged, 
if no communication with the pticoncr 
were allowed? lie hoped, if the motion 
were rejected, it would at least operate as 
a warning to the House against consent¬ 
ing to pass a measure which gave rise to 
such practices bn llA? part of the secretary 
of state. 

Mr. IVipm said, that lie came down to 
the House without having made up his 
mind on the question, pnd wished to know 
what the learned gentlemen on the other 
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question to a court of law. When the 
ministers of the Crown had given instruc¬ 
tions illCon^.i^teQt with the laws of the 
land, the principles of the constitution, 
and the rights of the subject, it was not 
to any com t of Jaw that the question be¬ 
longed. It was one of the highest duties 
of this House to inquire into it. In those 
circumstances he considered it the duty of 
the House to grant the papers^moved for. 


Ayes 

Noes 


.5(5 

.85 


Lisf of the 
Aheicroinhic, lion, J. 
A1 thorp, viscount 
Atlifilc'v, A. .* 

Aiibrfv, sir Si h»i 
llli.lTC’Ighs f'U \V. 
I5aillie,.J. E. 

Bloiigl am, 11. ^ 

liimlcit, Ml F. 




J 


side had to say on the subject. It was 
now bis decided conviction, that t?iic ex¬ 
plicit words of the act could' not be set 
aside by the alleged prerogative. He 
could conceive cases where vigilance 
should be used In admitting persons to 
visit prisoners; but that was not the ques¬ 
tion. If this act codi'crivd any right, he 
could not see how it could be taken away 
but by another act. Here, where ag im¬ 
perious duty was cas^ upon magistrates, 
he could not see how the secretary of state 
could dispense with that duty, far less pro¬ 
hibit it. The noble lord had referred the 
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C.ii li'i, .luiin ( 
CaiilficM, bon. If. 
(’n( lil.lljr, lunl 
('ok(‘,T W. 

( iirwen, J. Cl. 
Dimcannon, vi^t. 

I ml.u, K. 

Fj./ ikt rlcy, N. 
Fergus^un, sir K. 
(ionlon, Robt. 
(JiD'-c, sir Wm. 

I Tan 1*1 lion, Icvd A. 
IR ron, sir R. 
ilowurlh, ff. 
Hughes. W. 1. 

lidtUIK Ilf, R. 

VV. 

Ma( donald, J. 
ALyLkiiilU'.li, sir J, 
JMailoc ks, W. A, 
Marlin, J, 

Mathew, bon. gen. 
Milton, Vise. 
Monck, sir C. 


Alooie, l\ 

MfUuirn, Paul 
Ncv\|(uil, sii J. 

Non 11^ I). 

Onle, Will, 
j'. rncdl, sir II. 
f I’jggutt, sir A. 

It.lion. Cl 
lMiilljmiac‘, L)i 

iLanclilU-, luitl 
RouiiIIn , sir S. 

Spem/'r, lend R. 

1? 

Smith, \\ 

'^r.ivisUn k, iiiaiqiih i 
Til UK V, 1 1 lion (j. 
Walpulf, hun (I. 

W al<lei;iave,liOE. W 
Wyod, iMaltliew 
Wynn, (! W, 

AVaire, J. A 

If I IJ us. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Bennrt, lion. 11. fl. 

I’A 11 ! 1 o orr. 
Bireli, .los. 

Houglas, hon. F. S. 
Dnndiis, huii L. 
Foster, F. T. Jl. 
fJrenfell, Ikisiuc 
O.sMilsloii, lord 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Smith, J 
Webb, Edw. 


Bouough of Hasle:\ikrk—Petitiom 
OF /ames Gheenaway.] Sir Francis 
Burdett offered to present a petition from 
James Greenaway, the same voter for the 
borough of Maslemcrc, whose former pe¬ 
tition had been rejected. It was framed 
in a different manner, and prayed no con¬ 
sideration of his particular case, but a re¬ 
vision of the law, in order to prevent 
fraudulent ppctices. 

Mr. Banke.s objected to the motion for 
bringing up the petition, on the ground 
that the individual acknowledged liiinself 
guilty of perjury. It also appeared that 
the matter was before u court of law, and 
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it would be improper to bring it before the 
House. 

Sir K Burdett said, that the petition 
appeared to contravene no rule; nor did 
the petitioner state, that he had commit¬ 
ted perjury. He stated, that a frauduh 
conveyaace had been made to him of p 
perty, to enable him to vote; and a 
he had voted, an attempt was made 
take that freehold fiom him. lie cc 
tiered, that if he acquiesced in that 
niand, he should have been guilty of 
jury. Legal proceedings had been 
nicnced against him. Some persons 
contend, tliat this was a breach of tr 
"TTie part of the individual. But tl 


asked for no interference ns to the i 
below, but humbly prayed, that th oC 
w%u]d take the matter into consi^ i, 
to prevent the fraudiv^nt exerci ib 

elective franchise, whereby igno .^r- 


kons like himself might be involved ui»iin, 
or in the crime of peijury. 

Loid Cochi (uic considered all those per¬ 
juries at elections, and in courts of Jaw, 
as emanating from the con option of that 
House- 'fhoie uas scmctly a contested 
.flection wluie tlmse ^^ilo made oath that 
they ntMt’ier rect‘i\L'il noi expected any re¬ 
ward ior tlieir votes, did not know at the 
\ciy time the wages of tlieir iniquity. Un- 
the House wished llie country to be 
li.t iily dcmoialized, tliey were bound* to 
inqiiiie into the pie.sent eoinp*laint. He 
would soon bring forward specific in¬ 
stances «rl tins evd, ami should not have so 
long delayed the motion of which he had 
given notice, but for urgent pri\ ate busi uess. 

Mr. Lon^ said, he was authorized by 
his nolile fiiend who was mentioned in the 
petition, to deny that any persecution or 
legal measures had been promoted by 
him, against the petitioner. With respect 
to the petition, he saw no reason for its 
being received by the House. The peti¬ 
tioner stated, that he was of a very tender 
conscience, and could not give up ihecon- 
vey’ance of the property which he hail 
sworn to be his own. But, if he mistook 
not, this iiMf*:'had not long since written 
to hirn,^ .asking him for a sum of money, 
onibV^ressing hus \iiliingncs5, notwith- 
^^.anding the tenderness of his conscience, 
to give up the conveyance if he received 
the money. He alluded to the facility 
with which the hon. baronet j&eivcd ac¬ 
cusations a;raiii9t every person in ofBcei 
and stated an illustration of it, that he 
had frequently leceived letters in his oHicc 
from persons complaining of grievances. 
(VOL.XXXVL) 


and threatening, if it was not remedied by 
return of post, to put the complaint m 
the hands of sir Francis Burdett. It would 
perhaps, not only relieve the House feotA 
some inconveniences, and the hon. baronot 
trouble, if he occasionally in¬ 
quired as well into the character of 
accusers as of the accused. If be bad 
. done so in the present instance, the peti¬ 
tion would not have been offered to the 
House. 

Mr. B. IVard said, that by a letter 
in the petitioner s owm band, so far back 
as February 1813, it appeared, that he 
had been in possession of his freehold in 
1811, 18 months before the election. If 
that were so, the petitioner must have de¬ 
ceived the hon. baronet. The freehold 
was vested in him for life, upon paying a 
quit-rent. He was in arrears for 3 years. 
The prosecution was, to recover the ar¬ 
rears. With respect to himself, if the 
forms of the House would allow, lie wish¬ 
ed for nothing so much as to have an in¬ 
quiry on the subject, in order to give the 
he to the petition. 

Mr. IF. Smith said, it did not follow, 
because tlic noble lord knew nothing of any 
hardships having been practised towards 
tins rmin, that none had been committed 
towards him bj^some of his agents. The 
main question on the petition was, whe¬ 
ther it diJ not contain matter which really 
called for inquiry ? Was not the matter^ 
if true, vitally connected with their privi¬ 
leges ^ He should certainly vote for re¬ 
ceiving the petition. 

Mr. Brand said, that if Mr. Ward^a 
statement was correct, the petition, stating 
a contrary fact, ought to be inquired into 
for that very reason. • If, liowever, this 
freehold was in the petitioner s possession 
18 months before the election, it was the 
only freehold of that kind, as he had oc¬ 
casion to know whei\ that subject was be¬ 
fore the committee, of which he was a 
member. 

Mr. Ward rose to order. 

Mr. contended, he was perfectly 

in order, for this reason, that the hon. 
gentleman had asserted that the freehold 
had existed for a certain period; he, on 
the other hand, wished to stale a fact that 
militated ogainst/ha^ assertion, in order 
to show the necessity of inquiry. B there¬ 
fore h^ was in order, he would proceed to 
state why hc-^ 

Mr. Long maintained, that if it was the 
practice to state such facts, it was a most 
inconvenient practice. 

(3X) . 
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IMr. Btand said, this u nii a m.ost singular 
dilcriima. committee were precluded 

from inqniiing into the case, and the 
House, therefore, will not inquire into it. 
The conniiittce was precluded by the laws 
of evidence from inquiring. 1’hc il 
will not inquiie because the committee 
had not inquired. He did not wit-h to 
state what had come under his observa¬ 
tion, since the gentlemen opposite had 
filiow’n so much delicacy on that point; 
but to say tliat any thing in the peritiou 
was unfounded, while imjuiiy 'was re¬ 
fused, was inoie an aigununt against the 
noble lord thm against the petitumer. 

The Spraficr ^aid, there w'lis a jiecn- 
llaritj' in the pitilion winch ho thought it 
his dut}^ to point out to the House. '1 lie 
prayer was different fioni the ciicmii- 
stances of complaint. ]f he w’ent into 
tliose circumstances, he shoald go beyond 
the line of his duty, and disgust the 
House ; but he conceived it right to 
that one part of the petition ^^et foith a 
grievance as to an iiulividnal, w'hilc it con¬ 
cluded with pia\ing the House to guard 
its oivn privileges. It w'as for the House 
to judge whether the subject was such as 
they could or ought to receive, or whether 
tlie grievance was merely an ejectment. 
On the one side, they were not to be mis¬ 
led by the generality of the prayer; nor 
on the other side to refuse what was fair 
and just. 

Sir l\ Burdett said, he could discover 
no good reason for the rejection of the pe¬ 
tition but the reluctance of the House to 
hear disagreeable truths. If the circum¬ 
stances of a petition were such as did not 
meet the wushfs of members, a thousand 
objections were nAistcrcd u;) against it; 
while, on the contrary, if they wore agree¬ 
able, the petition was received without 
any Inquiry, and even against tlic usual 
forms of tile House. . He had no know¬ 
ledge of tlie petitioner. Ho w^as actuated 
purely by a sense of public, duty; and 
seized the present occasion, not because 
it was one of raie occurrence, or uncom¬ 
mon delinqurncy, hut because it was one 
example of the pn valence of a system of 
seat-dealing, which he thought himself 
obliged, as a member of parliament, to 
expose to the Htms(5^lnd to the country. 
His objection to lord Lonsdal'^’s conduct 
referred to him not as a private indivi¬ 
dual, but as a borougji-moiiger. Ho ob¬ 
jected to bis sending members to that 
House to vote aivay the public money 
while those whose money was thus voted 


away had no inftuenco in the election. 
Tlie noble carl, he understood, had little 
property in the district, the representation 
of which he thus disposed of; while bis 
members had an unlimited power of draw- 
I-'g upon the purses of those who were the 
pn Kipal proprietors. He might not even 
knr w of the transactions which took place 
in J.is name, but it became the House to 
inouire and to know.—He had^been ac- 
cu'ed of believing, without suflicient 
pr* of, the representations of this peti¬ 
tioner; hut unhappily, it did not rcqunc 
a i.;ian to ho very credulous to believe that 
a ; ecr who had the power of returning a 
im uher to jiariiameiit would do .so, TIio** 
cha. 'iclei of the parties v as not to be 
t’Urei into considci.uion at all. He would 
allow ho petitioner to b* as groat a iqscal 
as iho'e who oppgi^d liis petition cliosc 
to make him ; and he wajuld contend that, 
on the supjiobjlion, ho strengthened his 
g roil nil of attack, on the system whioii 
this person was employed to carry into 
execution. It would appear, that he at 
least enjojed the conlidciice of the noble 
earl whcui he received his vote; the worse 
therefore the agent, the w^orse tlie tranp-^ 
action in which he was engaged, indeed, 
all the branches and transacLions ftf the' 
borough-mongering system were equally 
bad; there was no conscience, no piin- 
cipl'j, no jujjtice, truth, or right,to he found 
in any part of it, and this was only a ftur 
sample of tlie whole of which he might say 
“ ex uno disco omnes.” 

The House dividt 

For lecciving the IVtition. 11 

Against it. 17 

List of the Mtuorily. 

Brand, lion, Thob. ILimilton, lord A. 
Burdett, sir F. Ciirwcn, .1. C. 

Sharpe itoht. ('ochiuiie, lord 

iMoorc, l*cl(T Tit'rnc’>, rt. hou. (>. 

PainclJ, sii IL irLLPais. 

Smith, Win. Buiilelt, sir F. 

Wood, Miitlhcvv Lord Smith, Win. 

I10t\SK OF LOllDS. 

Thtirsdatji June 19. 

Habeas C(*hi»us SuspEN^TOir Bill.] 
On the motion for the third reading of tin's 
bill. 

The Duke of Bedford sqid, be could 
not reconcile it to bis" sense of public duty, 
now that the bill bad arrived at its last 
stage, not to deliver his solemn protest 
against it. He trusted their lordships 
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would fairly and dispassionately consider f ofspiesavowed andjiisiified by Iiis majesty's 
the case. ^ The committee of secrecy, niinisters. ‘If this were to be thesysterp, 


acting in the»naturc of a grand jury, bad 
from whatever evidence was laid before 
thorn, drawn a bill of indictment aga^* 
the whole people of England, and it 
for their lordships (though unlortunr 
without evidence) to try the case, 
pronounce a verdict of condemnatio 
acquittal.** He was afraid he coulr 
anticipate a verdict of acquittvil, b 
imiKt say there was no evidence tr 
port a verdict of condemnation. 3 

was the danger ? We were now ii 
^jriod ol' profound peace, without ; j-1 
reign enemy to conteiid with, witli ly 
circurnstanceiS existing aricsing he 

^ slightest degree from external t ; 

whi^t was there then to tear? it 

from a few discontcn^^l individua... V(?ii 
to despair by privation and dittrcss^ was 
it for this, that the hheities of the whole 
people of JingJand weic to he suspended ? 
It was true he was not wjtftont fears, but 
he feared the power of tlie Ciovvn, and 
not tile lilieity of tlie jieople; and the 
more particularly, heeou.sc of late ycais 
'^neahiiies (or increjsmg the powtr of the 
Crown had been agreed to wiihout hesi- 
tatioi/, wlnlbt those which tended to in- 
ereasc tlie priviUges of the people had 
uniformly met with rejection. In looking 
to that passage of the report of the c,oin- 
niittee of .scciccy, respccling s[)ies and in- 
foriners, he could not but expre-'S his 
astonishment tlu^t the committee should | 
have given so much credit to statements 
thus supported. When he lind the 
honour ol filling the ofllce of chief go¬ 
vernor of Iieland, the office of the clijcf| 
s»‘Ciclary uas beset by sjnesand infoiiners, j 
will) \v»)uld June pi’isiiadcil him that Ire-- 
land was almost in a stall* of »eI)LJljon;| 
and had he listened In these l.iJis he 


j the noble s(*crctary of state had better go 
ovei to Naiib uiid take lessons from M* de 
Cazes, oi;,soinc other celebrated superif 
. of jlolice. Such a system of 

eipionagc (he used the French word, be.* 
cause, and he rejoiced at it, there was np 
adequate woid in the English language tp 
I express the same mcunlng), was utterly 
inconsistent Vi it h the free constitution of 
BiJtum. No argument had been urged 
infavouaof ibis measure (excepting the 
ground of humanity stated by a noble 
duke) save that of necessity, which had 
been ill ail ages the tyrant's pica. Ne¬ 
cessity hail invariably been urged by Buo- 
naparic as an excuse for every measure 
of tyrumiy he had imposed upon the peo¬ 
ple. The same aigument had been used 
for the same purpose by the government 
that preceded him, the Directory, and in 
the same way by the power immediately 
preceding that by the tyrant Robespierre, 
when jt was urged at the bar of the con¬ 
vention, that the law ought to be sus¬ 
pended in order to save the country, 
\\ ith icgaid to one part of the report of 
the committee, that respecting biasphep 
nfous publications, there was no greater 
enemy than himself to such kind of pub¬ 
lications, but iTe must remind the noble 
secretary* of state, that at all periods of 
political agitation, there had been parodies 
circulated of parts of the church service 
widely though they could not be defended, 
yet proved that this olfence was not now 
committed for the first time, and, there¬ 
fore, that they ought not to be designated 
in the terms in which they were. One cir¬ 
cumstance connected •witlr one of these 
proiiucljons be felt it his duty to state, it 
was a parody upon the creed, which had 
been sent fiom Noraicli to the secretary 


might hav(‘ adoptnl med<'me^ which would 
have deluged half lielaiul \iilh blood. 
But by pumung a conduct firm, moderate, 
and tcmjieiale, be put down the tciulent'y 
to oiitinge, wlui'li had display lmI il‘.eb‘, and 
delivered ovi*r Iieland to his succcn^oi* in 
the government in a [lerfcct state of tran- 
''^JfPtWryT Jiy li^tt'ning to spies and in- 
fonmars, llie government lieref would be 
led on to menaiires totally ile.^lructivc of 
tlie libc'rties ol tlic people it wua ut- i 
tcrly uiqiosMible that the Constitution 
could slayH, if the govermnent were to be 
cunied on upon such a system, and it was 
With the deepest regret and the greatest 
alarm, that ho had beard the cmploymeDt 


' of state's oflicc. It uas written 21* years 
ago by a pei^on thfin a jacobin and a le¬ 
veller, but who had since become a sup¬ 
porter the government, and who had 
this parody, .written formerly by himself, 
repi lilted at an obscure ministerial book¬ 
seller’s at Norwich, and then sent it to 
the secretaiy of state's office, as n proof 
of the seditious and blasphemous spirit 
that prevailed at Norwich. Tin'*) state¬ 
ment he had frorfi an autluirity which he 
lielieved could not be questioned. Upoa 
the whole view of the question, though 
yielding to no man in loyalty to bis sove¬ 
reign, or respect for the constitution, he 
did not think that any ground was laid for 
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the present measure, and therefore he felt 
it his duty to vote against the bill. 

The Ear] of IVestmoreland said, it was 
aduHtted on all hands that there might bo 
circumstances under which it ..would be 
praper to resort to this measu'lii; -:-rrS" 
some of the noble lords opposite who had 
spoken against tlm bill, must allow that 
there had been times when the measure 
was necessar)% Then, the short question 
was, is this a proper time for the suspen¬ 
sion ^ It had been objected to this pro¬ 
ceeding, that tlic act would bcin exist¬ 
ence at a time when parliament would be 
prorogued, or perhaps •dissolved: but it 
appeared to him only the more necessary, 
lhal the power should exist at that period, 
because, in case a particular emergency 
should arise, government could not imme¬ 
diately apply to parliament for assistance. 
Then it had been objected that a period 
of peace was a very improper time for 
such a measure: but whether the time 
was a time of war or of peace was not the 
question. Tiie question was, whether the 
exigency existed ^ Rut he thought that 
the reason for such a measure might he 
stronger in time of peace than in time of 
war, because in time of peace the country 
was in a great measure disarmed. Rut 
tlie question was, whether the exigency 
existed ? Now, there could he, no ques¬ 
tion that conspiracies and plots against the 
government had been and were still car¬ 
ried on to an extent sufficient to excite 
alarm for the public safety in the minds 
of all, except in the firm and tranquil minds 
of the noble lords opposite: this was the 
conclusion come to by two committees of 
their lordships. It might be asked, why 
the duration of tlie suspension had not 
been at first continued for a longer period ? 
The answer was, that ministers were anx¬ 
ious that these powers should not continue 
longer than parliament and t!ie country 
might think them nocessar 3 ^ Then it 
had been said, that the siispen<;inn might 
be allowed to expire, and that ifi a par- 
ti^lar emergency arose, government 
migh call the parliament together, and 
prot^ure a renewal of those powers. Rut 
tl^U: were done, then it would be ob¬ 
jected, that ministers had not thought 
proper to apply for ^!ic renewal in a full 
{wliament, but had suffered the suspen¬ 
sion to expire that they might get it re¬ 
newed by a few of iheir own friends! The 
noble duke had asserted that the employ¬ 
ment of spies was unconstitutional. That 
firgii rather an extraordinary assertion, 


when it was considered'that the secretary 
of state was called upon' to swear that 
part of the secret service men'ey would be 
employed by him in detecting conspira^ 
cies at home. But the fact was, that such 
*•^6018 had always been employed by go- 
ve mment, and that it was impossible to 
de ect conspiracies of this nature without 
th m. 

The Earl of Do>/oMgA?wore*’*observed, 
tbu the noble earl who had just sat 
dt wn had said he could answer tor the 
m jority of parliament, which, perhaps, 
hi might do; but, as to the people, he 
w. '3 not only convinced the majority 
th m were not with the ministers in the 
me. sures they were now pursuing ; but 
lit; 1 as satisfied the statement to this ef¬ 
fect v ould excite amongst the people a 
feelliy^ of indignati^^i, he liad almost said 
though he rather believed it would ex¬ 
cite a feeling of a very different kind. It 
seemed, however, from what had been 
said by the noble carl, that spies and 
informers were associated with ministers 
that they were to be treated with res¬ 
pect ; that such men as Castles or Oli¬ 
ver (of whom they had hoard somethinj^ 
on a former night), or a man who had 
procured Revcral Irishmen for n rebellion 
in which he had partic’fpatod, being him¬ 
self first a rebel, and then an informer, 
were all to be treated with respect, and 
considered as gentlemen. No one could 
hear wliat Iiad been said by a noble duke 
without attaching great importance to 
what had been said. The noble carl who 
followed him, had endeavoured to pick 
holes in that speech, but be had shaken no 
material part of it. The noble duke had 
given evidence to tln m, and most ma¬ 
terial evidence. He had stated what he 
himself had done in the govcrnnicnt of 
a country winch certainly was not one of 
the least diliicult to govern well, ns the 
noble call well knew. Rut certainly the 
noble earl did not iliid Ireland in a state 
so disturbed as it was found by the noble 
duke, nor did he leave >* so qnict ns the 
noble duke left it. The noble duke had 
stated vvlmt he had found the best mode 
of governing the Iiish, and wliicri wuuiu 
also be fo\ind the best mode of governing 
British subjects—conciliation. The cir¬ 
cumstances miller which they were called 
on to re-^nact the law which had given 
such power to the ministersy^'orc such, 
that no man who was at all in the; habit of 
addressing the ilouse should give a silent 
Tote. If he had been in the House when 
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the former nveaBure iras proposed, he 
shoold liove said that the miaisters had 
not made out «. case. Majorities of the 
two Houses had, however, been of a dif** 
ferent opinion; the liberties of the pc ^Ic 
of England had been delivered up t< 
ministers, and were still in their possei 
They had the advantage also of a s 
parliament^and there had been nor 
ance from any quarter. If any pic 
been in existence, there bad been tin 
it to be matured and brought to 
Several at rests had taken place, anc 
had of course selected for trial thestn : 
jjatl best case they had. They I 
their character as wi^io ministers, < s 

issue. This dho groat case whici y 

sheeted to vindicate their characl id 

conduct, was brought before n pub i- 

bunal, in the manner’^.lost satjsfac. .0 
British feelings, by a regular trial before 
the gicat court of criminul justice. There 
was a patient trial, and he took it for 
granted an impartial iury. They knew 
how that had ended ; in contempt, and in 
so complete a failure, that though three 
persons remained to be tiied, round whose 
•necks the miuisters thouglit they had se¬ 
curely lastened the halter, the prosecution 
againjft tliem was abandoned by the Crown 
lawyers. The mtnisters had declared by 
their committee that there was an abso¬ 
lute necessity for the mcasurp. If they 
had made this as a distinct proposition, 
and taken on themselves the responsibi¬ 
lity, some w’cight would be attached to 
their declaration. But they had chosen 
to make the House a party in the res¬ 
ponsibility by stating the grounds and the 
facts upon which they proceeded. And 
upon the showing of the ministers them¬ 
selves—upon their own statement com¬ 
municated through the repoit—hehad no 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion di¬ 
rectly contrary to theirs. Here the noble 
carl read nearly the whole of the report, 
and argued that there was nothing in it 
which could warrant their lordships in 
passing the bill itbw before them. 

TJie Earl of Ltmeyick rose to reply to 
aome allu sions which had been made by 
earl who spoke last to the cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Reynolds. He would say, 
without fear of contradiction, lliat in a 
time of great danger and alayn, the indi¬ 
vidual in miction had rendered important 
services ^his country. This individual 
had originally a considerable fortune, and 
was connected with respectable society; 
but having wasted his property, and left 
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his former frjends, be had fallen into the 
company of coAsjnrBtors and Iraiton. 
Bang <in of family and carrying along 
‘ wkb ’'m© of the influence of his for- 

mp' ii in life, he was received with 

t ' iis and admitted to high confi- 
c .; but he soon found that his new 
Si/ciety were intent on dangerous projects, 
and had formed designs to involve his 
country in anarchy, massacre, and blood; 
that they intended to overturn the laws 
and government, and to eflect a separation 
of the two kingdoms. He, therefore, re¬ 
flected on the atrocity of these plans, and 
determined to retrace his steps. The first 
time he showed his intention to repent 
was after a dinner where he had been with 
some of his associates; in going from 
which he stated to a friend the desperate 
achievements that were in contemplation. 
He told them that he knew the persons 
engaged in them, and would discover their 
tiansactions, provided certain individuals 
were saved from punishment; and this 
man laid open the wliole plan to govern¬ 
ment without fee or rewaid, or the pros¬ 
pect of fee or reward, upon the simple sti¬ 
pulation of safety for some of his friends. 
The bloody conspiracy which he dis¬ 
closed was thus prevented, by his means, 
and yet this n^n was now declared a spy 
and an ii^former, and held up to infamy. 
This, however, was not the only conspi¬ 
racy that he detected, or the only service 
he rendered to his country. The noble 
person who was then secretary for Ireland 
thought so highly of his services, that he 
appointed him inspector of packets at Lis¬ 
bon, where he was serviceable to govern¬ 
ment. What was now hi^crime? Was 
it that, being once wrohg, he had amended 
and made every reparation in his power; 
or was it that he was ictuined a juryman 
in the jury summoned for tlie late trial, 
wdiich It was feared jnight have terminated 
differently with a different jury ? The no¬ 
ble lord concluded by saying, that ho 
would&Rif>port the motion before the House. 

The Earl ’of Ksscr said, he knew no¬ 
thing of the case of Mr. Reynolds, but ho 
apprehended there was a vast difference 
between men wdio acted as spies (revolt¬ 
ing to the feelings as that occupation was) 
and such men as»01It^er, who incited their 
victims to commit the crimes for which 
they Informed against them. That horrid 
monster, for instance, had endeavoured to 
engage the wife of a man to induce him 
by her persuasion to go to a meeting, his 
presence at which would have involved 
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Jiiin in destruction. The employment of 
these men had the effect of encouraging 
crimes, not of preventing thcgi./ It now 
became the duty of the lI()U'<c''tb3|>ratch 
over the riglits of the people, -whicli were 
day after day diminished. Tlut*' ' 
croachnient on them was in his opinion 
unnecessary, and he thought it tiie more 
unnecessary from tlie natuic of the men 
engaged in the alleged ticasons; ni/su.of 
no sort of property, or commanding tal¬ 
ents or influence ot any kind. 

The Marquis Camden stated,' that IMr. 
Reynolds had given important informa¬ 
tion to the Irish govcnimcnt of a plot in 
agitation. lie had communicated it to a 
friend, so as to give intelligence enough 
to frustrate the plot without personally 
appearing, and it was not till he was ar¬ 
rested that he was induced to give direct 
evidence, lie had then given testimony 
in a manner which was not to be contra¬ 
dicted, and on that evidence two or three 
traitors had been convicted, who after¬ 
wards acknowledged their crimes. He 
gave his hcaity assent to the mcaburc un¬ 
der discussion. 

Lord SidmoiUh said, that of the two 
persons mentioned, (’astles and Oliver, 
as spies and informers, t’a^tles was not a | 
spy. Ho had never given, information to 
government till five weeks aftcy the 'id of 
December. Oliver was employed by 
government to avert imrninem; danger. 
The iioI)lc c.iil had foiindeil his rcmarl.s 
on the statement in a news paper. • That 
statement, he believed, was inconcct, in 
many material point'=;. 

Lord St. John said, he must enter hij, 
solemn protc’st against a meaMire which 
he con^i(lercTf to lie as unnccc'-sarv, as it 
was destructive of the hibt principles of 
the constitution What was the nature of 
the alleged consph-acic'^ ? Tin y liad H*en 
a prool in the tnr.ls ^wdneh had recently 
occLincd ; and he ri'ally wondcicd that the 
law ofliccrs of the Ciov\n weie not asham¬ 
ed to olicr S'lJi a case, accompafiitd with 
so much solc’^'inity, to the attention and 
good sense of a jury. When lie lemcm- 
bered the is'^ae of tli.it prosecution, he 
should have thnug^'t the noble viscount, 
feeling iinpics.«:cd w It h a consciousness of 
his rashness, would I1\ve/’ome down cloth¬ 
ed in sackcloth and allies, and humbled 
Kimself before the Icgidature, instead of 
persisting in his oiiginal error. W'ith re¬ 
gard to the present act, as compared with 
the former one, he would wish to impress 
one fact upon their lordships attention. It 


was unlimited in its extent and duration, 
not being intended to expire till six ^eeks 
after the next meeting of pcrliament. Now, 
in whose hands was the control exercised 
over the assembling of parliament ? In 
the hands of the ministers themselves; and 
\ ho, tlierefore, could keep the law in 
o jcration ns long ns they thought it expe- 
d lint. The noble lord here entered into an 
e carnination of all the differeifP occasions, 

\ hen the Habeas Corpus act was suspend- 
L I since the Revolution, and contended 
I at there was no parity between them 
a id the present. It was impossible to look 
y the current of events during the last 
t 0 or three years, without fixing upon 
th administration of the (9ountry, andes- 
pcc ally upon the noble viscount, the res-' 
pons bility of many of the distresses and 
iterits vvhich^rcvail. No one thing 
had ^ccii done to conciliate the public 
mind ; no disposition had been manifested 
to listen to tJie complaints of the people. 
Petitions, when presented, had been care- 
Jesly thrown aside ; and no steps taken to¬ 
wards conceding the objects of their 
prayer. It was impossible tliat such a 
course of proceedings should not increase 
the general iiiitatioii. He would rather 
advise the adoption of a diffeient‘course 
of policy, instead of gviing on with that 
system ofcoercion. On those grounds, he 
I shui>iild give his vote against the third rca- 
1 ding of the bill. 

I Lord Somers could not allow, because 
there was a character of absurdity belong¬ 
ing to the late conspiracies, that there¬ 
fore their consequences wcie not to be 
feared. Had not the result ot those plots 
li?cn an insuireclion, onlyslioit of rebel¬ 
lion, in consecpjence of the vigilance of 
govcinment ? Tliere were sulfioient 
grounds, in bis judgment, to call for such 
a measure as the piesent. There was the 
repoit of the hrst committee, which con¬ 
tained ample reasons for the bill then 
brought in. They had now the report of 
another committee, and which report he 
thought, was highly h^^iourablo to that 
committee. Called upon, as they were, 
to inve.stignte matters of such consequence 
and finding adequate evidence to * 

them to recommend the re-adoption of the 
former mcasui e, they at the baine time, 
candidly admitted that the government 
had been o'\)liged, as all governments wore, 
to cinj)loy perbons for the piirf^se of dis¬ 
covering the machinations of the conspi¬ 
rators. And afler all, what was the pro¬ 
posed suspension i Only tor a short time. 
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Buttho noble lord who epokelast, said stantially. The uoUe lord had evidently 
that the caliing of parliament together de« referred to something which had beett 
pended merely will of ministerst soroewhehre said on the subject of parlia- 

and that therefore the duration of tlic law mentary reform ; but he would at least do. 
would be as long as they thought proper, him tlic ji^tice to acknowledge, that he 
Good God ! could such an argument bf been ';Iways adverse to any change lii 
seriously urged ? It might depend upa^ e constitution of the other House of pte- 

the will of ministers whether parlianie| iment. On the first day of the present 

should be called a week or two sooner »/ ^ssion he had described the new princi- 
latcr, but beyond that, what power hi »le8 of reform, and the doctrine of uni- 

tlieyr Could ministers do without the pr /ersal'Suffi age, as a gross delusion, which 

liament for any length of time. He rea it had been endeavoured unsuccessfully to 

never heatd 60 weak an argument. H practise upon a people for whoso undeir- 

far could a suspension of the Habeas i standings he had too high a respect to sup* 
pus act be called a suspension of the pose them capable G|f yielding to it. When* 

^>V^tution I He had heevd it said, tl ever such principles should gain an ascen* 
the law passed,4here would beunor dancy, revolution would not be merely 
^he constitution, and the liberties of4 ^ commenced, it would be completed, and 
nia% ip (he kingdom would ho at the • an end be put to all the subsisting forms 
oy of ministers. Was *,hat the fact of our mixed government. He repelled, 

firmly believed that the suspensio. s therefore, as well for the noble lords be* 
not, in the slightest degree, liable to pro- hind him as for himself, the insinuation 
duce the deprivation of liberty to any sub- that they had humoured the people at 
ject in this country^ vvhicM ought to be public meetings with such notions, or had 
preserved, or could he preserved, with- deluded tlieni with these idle theories,— 
out prejudice to the general liberty of all. It w^as in the present stage of this awful 
The noble lord who preceded him, had question that he desired to stale his sen* 
t^ked about conciliating the people. Con- timents respecting it. The House now 
ciliation, as far as it was just and proper, came to the discussion of it, with some 
he should be ready to adopt. But he distinct information as to the precise nature 
would not humour, the people by granting and character ofthe dangers; and it had also, 
whatever they might be instigated to ask. to acertainexteflt, a clear view of the opera* 
Let every thing be done, that could ,be tion of (hc^uspension bill upon that danger, 
done, and let the people sc9, that so In discussing this great subject, he should 
much was done; but go no farther. Their first consider the real nature or character of 
lordships ought not to forget the lessons of thb dagger, or mischief as it was sometimes 
experience on this subject. From one called, and whether it might or might not 
step they would be led on to another, till be prevented or corrected by the existing 
they accomplished the final destruction of laws, including among those laws the re- 
the established constitution. We had cent act legarding seditious assemblies; 
present a good one, and for the preserva- secondly, ho should inquirMvhether that 
tion of it he thought it was not going too danger, and that peculiar system of mis- 
far, under the existing circumstances, to chief, could be met by any thing so well as 
vote for a few months the suspension of the existing laws; thirdly, whether this ex- 
the Habeas Corpus act. traordinary measure hud not practically 

The Marquis Welledcy said, he had not aggravated the danger and mischief it was 
the vanity to think that lie could by qny intended to correct; and lastly, whether 
flattery perplex the understanding, (^r this sn<q>cnsion of the Habeas Corpus 
change the opini(^ of the noble lord who must not inevitably produce the dangerous 
had last spoken ; although, from an early and mischievous effects it was intended to 
acqu aipt^c e with him, he cntcrltiincd a correct. In treating of the first point, he 
•*liaM^t^peci for his talents, and his in- felt called upon to set lightsome misre- 
tegrity. But he would not d(?scribe the presentations of the aiguments of his no- ' 
people of England as the noble lord bad ble friends. It had keen stated, that they 
described them ; nor would he believe had argued against the suspension bill, bc- 
thflt it was in the power of anySnan, how- cause the situation of the country was not 
ever excel^t his character or great his now cilactly the same as in 1715, or at any 
talents, to flatter them either into an other period when this expedient had been 
abandonment of their rights, or a belief adopted. In fact, the turn of their argu- 
that that was a right which was not so sui)> ment had been directly the reverse : they 
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jiiflisted only that a caie should l^e shown 
te^uiring the infringement of the consti¬ 
tution ; to which only a sort of geiieral an¬ 
swer had been made, will yow say that 
whenever the Habeas Corpus ^ct is sus¬ 
pended the constitution is ^^troyecl?” 
No noble lord who had resisted tne bill 
had so said; but they had followed up 
their demand for reasons in favour of the 
measure, by showing that none of those 
existing at previous times applied tenhe 
Resent circumstances of the country. 
They bad maintained that the known pre¬ 
cedents had no bearing upon the question 
»-»no reference to th^ existing state of 
things; and they insisted, therefore^ that 
some other ground should be laid for 
conferring these extraordinary powers. 
Entering a little farther into the point of 
the real nature and character of the dan¬ 
ger, it was admitted on all hands, tiiat the 
principles applying to cases of internal re¬ 
bellion, fostered by external enemies, had 
no reference to this case: it was not even 
ahown that any domestic conspiracy had 
been levelled at the regal power of the 
king, or at what the law construed into an 
attack upon it, or into a purpose of de¬ 
throning him. What adverse foreign 
power now fomented discontent ? Or 
where could ministers point out general 
or even particular combinations to over¬ 
throw the government and destrjy the au¬ 
thority of the sovereign ? Stripped of all 
those circumstances, the case was dilFercnt 


from any other known in our histoiy. 
The noble lord opposite had even 'gone a 
great deal fai ther; fur he had admitted 
that, from the conspiracy recently sb much 
the subject of conversation, he had not 
apprehendc4/'ny jmmediatc danger to the 
constitution: but he, and those who sup¬ 
ported him, added, that such practices 
ought not to be allowed to pass without 
check or punishment; for if they vveic al- 
low'ed, they might lead to others of a more 
serious and fearful description. If, there¬ 
fore, it were urged to-night tliat the con¬ 
stitution had boon endangered tiy that 
conspiracy, it W(»uld be said for the first 
time, and it would be in direct opposition 
to what had Intlicrto appeared and been 
allowed on all sides of tlie question. He 
did not mean to deuy^ on the contrary it 
was a part of his argifmcnt, tliat these 
practices were all confiary to law; they 
were all certainly dangerous, and required 
the visitation of punishment; but what he 
contended was, that without this bill they 
were all within the grasp of the law; and 


farther, that os far as the des^a had ap« 
peared in act, aa fiir as any attempt had 
been made bv the ill-disposed, they had 
been checked and repclleci by the ordi¬ 
nary law: where the offence had been 
moderately interpreted and regularly pro- 
. ecuted, the parties had indeed suffered 
tl e sentence of the law. Far was it from 
intention to state, that because the 
persons engaged in these offences were of 
1 lean birth, and generally of low educa« 

1 on; because their means were complete- 
I ’ inefficient for the end, they were not 
c iminal, and ought not to be watched by 
f ^vernment with a vigilant eye; and even 
k i made to feel tlip consequences of tt%fr 
c^me. Hut here were np circumstances 
to' xcitc alarm, no foreign enemy to cn- " 
Cou. igo ; no secret intriguers to fbrocAt: 
iHo p;r$ons of ran^ educatmn, or talents, 
to 1 ad and to support. . Then arose the 
question, did these conspiracies derive 
support from any circumstance? Were 
they aided and abetted by any great mass 
of the population, or was the plot so con¬ 
structed and combined as to make what 
would otherwise be ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible, serious and formidable? A%g 
suredly not. Had any thing more absurd 
been heard of in the history of absurdities 
than the scheme recently disclosed ? He 
protested that, had he not seen the testi¬ 
mony upon oath, he could never have 
imagined that such a project conld have 
entered into the head of the most frantic 
Bacchanalian. Let us see how' it was 
compounded and conducted. The plan 
was to seize on the metropolis at ail its 
great points; to storm the Tower, to take 
the Bank, to burn the barracks, to con¬ 
quer the military, to overthrow the old 
and to establish a new government: and 
how was all this to be accomplished ^ 
The exchequer of these rebels, or to speak 
more accurately, their military cliest, con* 
tained 31/.; their arsenal was filled with 
six pistols and one old gun; their maga- 
zt'nc consisted of about half a dozen ImI- 
lets in a blue stocking^ with a stock of 
powder in proportion, and that not put 
into the waggon by a conspirator, but by 
an informer; and, as the desigtv .. .wl.: 
employ combustibles, care was taken that 
they should only have a deadly operatioiv 
by stench. The soldiers in the barracks 
were not to be burnt or blown up, but to 
be stifled. They were to^^y^e them¬ 
selves masters of the Bank iii\i singular 
manner; by the abuse of an instrument 
that ought to be applied to better pur- 
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poseB4-wffie:bot|l^^ iM^bich they wereto^ the nnetropoHs had been 
frlua^cr irom tko hospitablecitiseDd; and their a^st/iitiprisonmcAM, and 
hiding civ^ioycd these bottles in the at-' the pnolication of the evidemce af}bifd*^a 
taek, they were to etnjiloy them again hi ikz the people of England df mode*^ 

the defence/of.the Bank* For the assault ration *- \lojralty, more instruct 


upon the. Tower a notable expedient war 
Ilk upen^ quite of a picco with all the 
and certainly not very flattering to 
female part of the population ; lor the 
lorn hopewias to consist of a numb 
w'hite robed virgins ; but they nnlu 
found that the metropolis would no* 
nish them with a number adequate t 
enterprise. Tliey succeeded, however 
producing a dreadful riot, and, as wh 
ioUed virgins were not^very plentiful, 
supplied their ^places with a few dre 
old women, who issuing from the ti 
houses of the Minories, discharged 
upon the military, which 1 will 
leave to ycur l<)id>-liips iinaginati 
attempt to describe [Hear, and lai 


Ihi 

,ies 
Lhes 
yd) an 
ter]. 


Huch being the plan, I will not fatigue the 
House by detailing the ahsurdiliea of the 
execution; the conclusion, however, was, 
that one grand diviiion ot the army of the 


tions the wisest mimstefs ttiMt 
.„,v, empowered by act of parliailteht'lo'm- 
pose ? By the late proceedjng^th6 pe^fe 
of England would first obt^^erve the j^orfeUs 
triumph of British justice, as welt lii* 1!lfe 
nitnity. fortitude with which the prisbnl^ 
bore lip against prejudice and calutniiV; 
but, oboyc all, they would learn that 
which would make the deepest impr^B^bn, 
VIZ. the dreadful qrls by which tlKs^'un¬ 
fortunate men were led on to their iBit 
excesses. Seditiously inclined they ceir^ 
taiidy had been, in the first in&tancei tf no 
higher ernne could be imputed; awd the 
lower classes, by the perusal of the evi¬ 
dence, would be taiiglit the danger' tf 
taking counsel against the peace andMfelfy 
of their fellow-citizens, and against the 
legal and constitutional authorities of the 
realm. It would instruct them to beWare 
how they allowed men with dabioiis prd* 


lebels was routed by a single trooper, and fessions to approach them, and to mstH 


tjio r^Muaindi’r received .i total defeat, W'ith 
the loss of baggage, artillery, ammunition, 
and stores, by the valour of a single nlder- 
niaii [Continued gheers'i. Do 1 exagge¬ 
rate ? \V Iiy, 1 say that this was more ludi¬ 
crous than any project ever invented .*^8 a 


into tlieir cars the poison ot sedition b'r 
rebellion; it would tench them the truth 
ot* the maxim of a gn at orator, jasta 
causa nunquam esse potest contra patriam 
arnia capcrc.^* With those important 
truths inifiresscd upon the hearts of the 


burlesque and a satire upon thft most ab- people, it might indeed be said, tint pub- 


surd ot mankiiuh 1 confess, the exami¬ 
nations of the witnesses to substantiate it 
were to me a source ot the highest amuse¬ 
ment : the plan, execution, and defeat, are 
parallel only to each other, all equally 
laugliible ; the civil, much Ics'^ the inilitarj.' 


he (u-der and happinr«?s would he csta- 
l^hcjl ou a lock which the efibits of a 
world could never shake, and which the 
petty fortihciitions ministers were now 
erecting could neither stieiigthen nor de¬ 
fend.—These considerations now brought 


povAcr, Iiad nothing to ilo with this signal him to another part of»the^subject—how 


diicointiture: it u as not only .\cilenlc et 
nuKtaniv, but doimiente cuiaula. Even 
the ordinary vigour oi'thc law was not re¬ 
quired for its suppression.—The noble 
marquis then wiuit on to impure how liir 
a vigour beyond the law, as it had bgcn 
termed, was ncccs‘*ary for the punishmeirt 
of the offenders ji^liosc disturbances ; but 
proceeding a step farther, to other persons 


far these great and unnecessary powers 
actually instigated to crime, and aggravat¬ 
ed the evil they were designed to remedy. 
TJic report of the secret committee ad¬ 
mitted this fact; (Iftr it was there said, 
that iu sonic iu'^tances the operations of 


pei> 


son.' 


.who 


information tended fo 


eiicouiage pu)et‘cdings they w'Cre appoint¬ 
ed to detect. With legard to the seditious 


charged with conspiracies in other places, meeting-N hill, he did not deny that it was 
’’know w’hat there was in the a propcT and a useful incaMiiv: it lind pro- 
existing law to prevent ministers eflecting duccil a salutary effect: hut exactly tha 
all they wislied? Could they not aircsl contrary wuk the fatf with regard to the 
and confine, and thus overt the apprehend- suspension hill: it^had not only augmented 
ed mischief; and when the dbuspirators the evil, but, ns he was prepaicd to proved 
were broutf^to trial, had not tlie old eii* that abginentation had been a ncct^sBdry 
actments Wceu found competent to all Xh4 consequence. The noble lortl opposite 
purposes of justice? Although the in^ had denied any connexion with the tt- 
dividuals engaged in the late disorders in former Castle; but nobody had charged 
(VOL. XXWl.) V) . 
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u. ail tlidl was assorted was, tliat tbo 
manner in whicli ho had conducted ([himself 
showed, demonstratively, that his object, 
from the begmning was, to be a spy and a 
betrayer. The remark \vov4d more 
strong;!y apply to Oliver, wlio, ’^<^incr 
accredited agent oF government, actually 
suggested one oi the most violent outrages 
committed in the course of tlie distuiban- 
ces.—With regard to the geiicKil (piestion 
respecting the employment nt‘ inloKilors, 
no pel son had c<#ntonded thal tlieu* evi¬ 
dence as nccompliee'i miglit not he some¬ 
times necessary; it iniglit become a 
positive duty on ihepait ot' ^uInl^telS to 
receive it; hut at best it was an odious 
doty, and such testimony ouizht always to 
be received with caution ! it was a bad 
foundation for a proceeding in a court of 
justice; but as a reason fir a legislative 
enactment, there was no epithet ol absur¬ 
dity that it did not deserve. One noble lord 
had asked, did not the free states of aiui- 
quity resort to informeis? lint, upon le- j 
consideration, he must be aware that llie , 
question was at icai.L put lathcr carelcfrdy , | 
since every person acipiaiiUcd witli histoi}' j 
would admit, that if there weie one jiomt 
more titan anuLhtr in winch the mslilu- 
tions of those states nieiitod the tcirrts ! 
odious and detestable, it was in the admi- I 
nistratiou of ci iminal ju'^tief*, and above all, 
in state trials. The death of Sodrates was 
surely not to ho recommended to this ' 
country as a p'ocedenl of ju-tiee and im- ' 
partiality, or of the puiity of tlie courfs j 
of Aiheny. The argument of tiie noble 
lords wlio opposed the measure was not 
again^l the use of infui nuTS, but against 
the abuse of them; for whether in otliics 
their encoLiii^cnie'U could or could not 
be justified, it was quire clear that they 
had always bocn the mo&t odious instru- 
nienU ofthemo^t oilious tyrannies. Wh.cn 
once tl'.cn employment became so rife as 
at the present niomenl, it w'as to be viewed 
with ll le utmost jcalou'^y; and, as it had 
been sometimes s.ud that the people ruled 
their uilers, it ought not long Imnce he 
asserted that infinmer*; governed the go¬ 
vernment.—The great argununt for tlie 
suspension was, tint it w’as ameasvue of 
preventive jU'^ticc , but how could it de¬ 
serve that character, ^ lum, by its aiithoi ity, 
persons W'cre dispatched through the 
country, not to check, but to promote— 
not to control, but to inalig.ile and ifithirne 
—not to diminish the growth of crime, 
but to cultivate and clierihli ii ; to bring 
it to its utmost height and perfection, and 


to afford ministers an abundant crop of 
justice and punishment? Such a state of 
things wn)»dd niter the whole course oi 
our jinlicial proceedings. Surely it was 
one of the gravest objections that could 
be urrt‘d against the measure, that the 
efect of it was to produce a horde of un- 
pr, icipled informers, wdio were interested 
in ' aising the crime to the law, instead of 
atfipting the law to the crime, greater 
ce amity than such a state of tidngs could 
bf contemplated. When a man was ar- 
re ted, impiisoned, and denied the pofi- 
mI, ility of dealing his character, and 
III' orating his person by the verdict of a 
ju-y, and when all, his countrymen 
lln\' such might be their fatj at no distant 
pen'd, was it not giving to llie people a 
leal 10 live for JisconUi.-t^ and an excifie 
ffir di order ? I’lie pnly aUvantage minis- 
ttus tinned was, that they need not bring 
their piisoners to trial; but in what way 
Could thif) he bcnelidal ? Did It not, (»n the 
contiary, creafe an iinn.itural aulo ir in llic 
ibli inind, w hich cngendei ed the rep- 
til wlm«c f)urpO ‘0 was to eiisSnarc the 
iiinoeent and inflame the guilty? Upou 
cveiy grouud on which he could considei* 
ill suliject, ho felt it his duty to give the 
pre«pnt motion his direct negative. 

"J'lie Karl of llantreohij maintained, that 
from the result of the late tiials, it could 
onlv be concluded, that the persons accu¬ 
sed were 16gnllv acquitlcil; but it could 
not lie concludeil, tliat niiniaterjs would 
have been justifiable, if tiioy had declined 
.sending their case to tiiel. 'I he dangers 
resulting IVom tlie comhloalmn of unedu¬ 
cated pei.^oiia, could not be d^ugardedby 
apy one acijuninlod >vit}i noeienl or modern 
history. The suecc.ssful rc\nlt3 of such 
people in .ancient (rrecce, must bo familiar 
to the minds of their loKUiipr,; and it wa« 
notorious to all, tliat the taking of tlie 
liastik hrance, ^ accomplished by 
jioisons ot that descriptitm. lie might 
also allude to tlic case of Desp.ird in this 
country, and he would a'^k, could there be 
a plan iiore absurd than<lu' one lie formed, 
yet, happily, he wms baffli?!. It was uscles-s 
ilu'Ti to argue of plans being absurd, or of 
their being conducted by thelovvC'^ 
in society; IIo was persuaded the com¬ 
mittee had dune no more than its duty in 
recommending the further continuation of 
tile ^usjien^ioii, for he tninly believed that 
much quiet had boeu iiitrodil^iM into the 
5*'niiitiy since the passing i)r*tliis act, 
vfhich would not otherwise have taken 
place. Alluding to the insurrection in 
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Lced'?, it baJ, bis lorJsbip ob^ervoilj hocii , and the» constitution. He wai? ^lad to see 


said that ()b\ur bad bt‘LMi tbu cause ui‘ iliat 
insurfiClioifi. “ Now, be begged leave most 
earnestly to protest against suclia doetnne. 


tins aoiiusuLiii, bdl it rtill eoidiiiiK*d the 
truth ol* \vl).it a roMo jVieud of his bad 
'taid, ilia. \,hi:e a .iw i uly were iutlieted> 


for the tact vva>., that government kijcw I tbi-’ whol^, I i,;:,* people weic punish 
every fact cotnu cted with ibis conspii\u\, 
befoic Oliver uas on the spot, lie ct/md 
not coiumr in the reproaches ihrowr* /j)Ut 
on spies, ^Oi he was of opinion that la/'’' 
were inoie or netcssaiy jo cvl 
coiintr}'. As to the nuMhure itacir, ^ - 
persuaded jc never uonld have 
broug'it loiuaid, hid not govermm nt Idt 
ihiMiKadvis c.ilh'd u])on to ilo from ''lie 
urgent noc('SMty, MiniNtci’' bad lo 


rausi' to 1)0 c har‘od vVitli c'xtcndina tK'ir 
powejs; on llic contiary, they ough^, as 

ii 4 ' c'oncM'ivcd, larher ‘ '-- - ’ 

ibil^earaiiLC'. It had 
Iiad done notliing, and that uhtai tl'^i* peo¬ 
ple for biead they gave tliein a 

stone. Now such was not ilio ea>o, for his 
majesty’s mini>lers liad oyiy done v/hat 


cva. /o he hrPde to puMi^hinent, was in 
it'Clf a liuiy u'j'oun evd ; and tliishdl was 
id lUell'ilie greiU'’st \h>l»t^on o( the rights 
and .piivilegi s et i'‘igh‘.|i*?»en lltal could 
‘ 0 ,- 5 ^ 4 idy lake place. He utiiody cion- 
vie’nued tluj ^_^‘^leul of r'^ffotnrr which 
ti»e noble viscjaiit was Innigino ip. For 
the Pie.iAire now piopo'-ed, not a single 
Ci‘>elj.id been made out. Allipions iiad 
been unde tuhumoniing the pc eule , iu 
reily to whpJi he would state, that nei- 
tli( 1 his fiJMids nor hini'^elf had ever at- 
er lo be prai'ied fo^hh^ir j lenijjo d t'» hinnoiir them, by sanctioning 
ad been said tliU thejv I the .viI.Kmd dclrMve doctiine of universal 

^nffuge and 'innual porllaments. The 
Initl? v\a^, iliat he who lield outfcULh misc- 
table ami impiaeticable theoiies to the 
people was their worrit eneii»\. But cor- 
thoy conoeivml lo j‘o e-.-enii.i) to tlio good i lainly it beenme e\ery fiiend of mankind 
of the count-'y. ’!\) go i o hnlhi'i* than | to lesist this v\hich was in truth 

the poor hiu.., he woidd a-k, flnl not then * an abolition of public liberty liUally nii- 
condnet on tln*^ show th-‘y w'(*re actoati'd ; e illed foi. Jh’ois never would be wanting 
by nTtCither dcaiie th. in that oi adopting I to tun isli a j)ieiext for ihe snspen'^ion of 
whatever mcasuu^ should in the wisdom tljis act, wh Ji, a& the hnlwaik of iibeity 
of pariiamenL seem piMj)er. Ihey lead was to Ih if s!, hv a. fs, ilearci than life it- 
done more, for tliVy had made i*\ei\ po.s-; sell. IJe Innh never sod, tlieie was no 
5 ibie reduction v.'hieli m coj, a'.teney with dmgei, iiul iie iiad conteiidLil, that the 
lite publics safely could be made. *IIc i\ medy v\ us hv no meaisuited to the dis- 
concluded by giving Ins conlial snjtpni t .*nd eo^tld iml pi vvliice the slightest 

10 the uuM-uiO, fiom a conviction that it '^^sihle goe.d. llie piivilege ot the Ha- 
ivas c‘S‘>cntiid to the libmli\.s, and evmi , lieas pn♦ -Lcnud to be considered as a 
the salvation ol llie country. line li' ioi m a cavalcade on a holiday ; but 

when the‘tale \* as m (Ifb ^lightestdanger, 
it w a - cau fully locked up m a chest of 


liOrd Uollinid said, that tlu' pre.^ent 
»pieotion befoie tlu ir ioid‘duj)s \va'‘. simply 
lliis, whet i. tlicnalinc uiTiie daogei you diov.m-. Tile moio 11041 *4^|tly diis privi- 
' ■ ' - - 1 1 * ^1- you pi<i- * Icge was .siiip^'mleil, the vveolvci* our cou- 


iliiacl, and whal .s •;i* 
a 


po e Ibi such a iMUi.c - 


'►imh alluiion '‘I'tnlion hecana. Hepio'ested, in the 
had bef’i »n‘idc te in ' I ii'.u'h ile\ oiiiLh)!!, 
and, indeed, Ih'i^ i •piut.ir.t e vent seemed 
to Imve got s'icb li-ddi of the minds ol’ 
some, that looking b u’k to what bad oc- 
/ Lined, or foiwaid, lo wlnit might lia[)f)en. 
they could tbmk of notliini; i Nc', Ail lie 
wanted to knoi/^wco, wliellier the |uo- 


M; (Uici "L in mnci, a'j'm-t the g c»nmls on 
wl'iili the inll ,va^ ‘‘.ed to iC't. 'flic sus- 
piM’vi.m Ii.k’i ne,ei Lvloietd.cn jdac’e on 
such l!ims> piLit st‘, and be w is persnachd 
that It wOvdd lead to the worst consc- 

The Lluv) < V. r gave every credit 


po-ed ienu‘dy would do that good winch to tliO'^e who o[)pnsed fl;e biil lot then lave 
tl lo flow Irom It ? lie would of (lie constitution, allh-urgh Ik‘ tliouglit 

I'tflllif nl .1 \ nlliiitiv 1/1 tlio iriiMi* 


not pai tit nk.ilv, alhule lo the, year 17 !H 
as a piecj th nt, bai ..U'C then the coimtiy 
was at war, 'ind beMtles the conspiiucy, it 
a conspiracy tlu'ii cM.sted, w.y connected 
with rram^^and Hippoited by it. But 
.«:urcly sii^n .is not tiu' cose now, fjr j*n 
tile ve ry rejiort on then hodsliips tabled (it 
was candidly udimtUjd, lli.it the gieat boily 
of the people W’cic loyal to their eovereign 


lluir opposition aliogiliiiu* nnlhiinded. 
lie was not so .ibsiiro as to ‘^iippmt the 
MiNpimsrnn of life Tlaln.is (hupu-', be- 
call^e tlujre were ma ihdiMiciaN who 
w islu'd for anmul p iili om'i’ts .'iid cnivcu- 
sal sidi'iage, .iiul ;n m\ otiicis .'ho pie- 
fcried .1 ii pnblir lo a niona'ch\. I lu re 
wine other .nui \eiv duferent grounds for 
the nicasLiie. \Miilc he allowed lo the 
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noI)]e baron who had just spoken, that the j widely extended body to contend with, 
ronsliiution recognized the writ of Ha-i He should give as brief as possible a history 
beas Corpus, as essential to the coniplc tc i of the (<rigin and progress oftlrecopy right 
system of our hi)er*its, it also i?Ucognisod acts. The stationers company wlio were in- 
tho priiicjple, that wc mu^t contdot j corporated by chaitcrin 1.556, liad from 
nowand then to sacrifice the tenipJia'iy date kent books, in which the pub- 

enjoyment of Its benefits, in order to enioy lis \er enterea the copy of which he had 
them for a more durable peiiod. TIic cnlbarkcd in the publication, for the mn- 
cii'cui.istar.cc of the fit\;ujnt suspension tu.tl convenience of establisly^tg among 
of tilt act was a proof ot the rccog/ntion th;msclves evidence of title, either by 
by parliament of the principle ; and if he 1 pt.rchn.Ne or prc-occupancy. In addition 
had not made a tahe estiinate of tlio pie- ta this protection, booksellers and authors 
sent dangers of the country, iHcy 'xere oiVn sought tlie authority of the royal 
mucli greater than at any of the periods pilvilege, xxhich last, for fear of iri- 
at wbicii the Mi^jiensioii had IiitIu*rlo taken fi*y'iging on the statute against nionopidw^. 
place. Advciting to the ohseivations wrf^ not accusttniic'd to e^itond beyond 
Mhicli liad beeiJ niad'^ on the late tmls, J4 ' ears. Tin fi»st legisiurive protection 


and on spies, accomplices and infoiinir*^, 
he observed, that long before be bad 
Iieaid tiie name of Castles, he had stated 
to his coiliMgnes, that he con^uk led the 
transactions winch lollovv-d tin* nn etmg 
at 8pa-(ields to be, in pmnt of law, lugli 
treason. With ie>j)ect to spi ‘s, he al¬ 
lowed lint tlu’V weie liahle to all the i jo- 
thots vvhieh had Iieen be^^towed on them, 
but he mainl lined that government, whe.i 
they knew of tile evi^tence of a plot in tlie 
countiy, w.re bound tu employ such per¬ 
sons toi the pin pose of delecting and d('- 
fcatiog It. it was quite a'ditkieot thing 
to stiitiuliite Mich jii individual It) go any 
farthci. With respect to the person in- 
"i'oiksinie, rcqiccti'ig whom so much had , 
been said, tlieir loidahips would do we^i 
to suspend their judgment until the pro- ! 
per lime should come for Iiis nol)li‘ friend 
to explain the ciicunrMaiiccs ol the ca-ie, 
and to rememher that tlie authoiily of a 
country now '-^lypcr^on tlie subject was veiy 
bad authoiiLy indeed. 

The I louse divided : i 


Contents—present . 

Pi Dxies... 


c 

--111 

Non-contents—present ... 

. 120 

Pf.'Xl- .. 

17 

I 

—67 
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HOT SE OF ( <) \r’MONS. 

T/imsil'ijy./i^‘,' iO. 

CiU’Y Ruiiir IliLi.'J Sir E^rrlon 
Ihjdgs’^.y in rising, inn^uant to brs p.otice, 
to move for leave to burg in a bill to 
amend the Copy lliglit Act p.issed in the 
5]l!i (iocrgc 3rd, sp.id, that Jic was aware 
tb./. in lias attempt he had a powerful and 


w^is parliamentary !u"dlnance of 1613 ky 
vi,hiclft all persons vvert ^trictly forbid, 
iindeijcertam penalties, to interfere with 
tlie cMxpy lights of otheis, when an entry 
hu«l been mule ot the title of tlie prior 
claimant in ihe statiomr’. book. lA>r 
this piotrction, it is materjal to ob¬ 
serve, no pric<^ or tondilion w i<- reijiilred. 
No copi('s of books, so protected, wcie 
ie(]uiied to bo delivered to anv bodies*, 
but tile mupU '.fioiied propiutv of an au¬ 
thor ill lus works; m of a pohlislier wdio 
had been llie first occupant m such 
copie^ IS iio .iiilhor h;jd a el.u'iii to, was 
n'cogni/ed .os the lulmittcd law; and as 
suefi, secured by this pai liamentarv 

men MU e.—In this state things remained 
till after the Uestoratinn. In l()6‘i2 w.is 
parsed file la’censing pet, w itli a view t,» 
snppn ss ^editions writingN, aiul indeed lit 
destroy the liberty oftlio juess. d'hat ati. 
contained nnmcioiis cl-uises, and pro- 
Inhited any pnltiie.itioii w nhont .n litenci* 
first oljtiiiMi'il I'ltlitr tioiii the mini'.ters ot 
state, or the viee*i I. nu ollois ot tlie uni- 
vm^ities (^fO'.r-'id ,nnl C.imlnidgt. Ano¬ 
ther cLci^e ordeis thiee copies of every 
piibheatMai to In- dehvf'red, one to ihi* 
kln^\ library, ami two to ()\loid nmi 
C^tminIdjc, appaumtly to fimni>b a coitaiii 
aero to those books by tliose by whom 
the licences h:ul hreo granted; so that 
any deviation fiom the licence niight 
come within their immediate ^ 

This act, by way, 1 preMime, of ren¬ 
dering it somewhat less unpalatable to 
authors, contained a danse to protecc 
copy rightf borrowed from the parlia¬ 
mentary ordinance ori6l'3.s^Jt was u- 
ntcwed three or four times, lni\^was siif- 
fiired to expire about From that 

time publishers had no legal penalties to 
protect them from piiacics; which thenc« 
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became so frequent as to endanger their terest to rivet, not to loosen, the chains: 
best property. They accordingly peti- to add to their new got spoils, farther ac- 
lioned for and obtained the celebrated copy quisitions never pretended even by them 
right act of queen Anne in 1710- The to be within the contemplation of the act 
U'uns of that act, as understood by the -^and to give notlnng fut that which was 
parties, and as always constiued till th«^ i^oni others, and not from them, 

decision of the King s-bcnch in lbl2, wg* iiey wcie too successful. The amended 
that iljcy wiio cliosc to obtain the pr'^ uct is an highly aggravated grievance— 
tioii giVL'i^to copy-riglit by its piovis.^ ^ and sir Egerton said, he felt it his duty, 
must ontc^Mie title of thur work ift t!ie notwitlislanding his strong sense of the 
stationers books; and at the time of Svuti, powt - of the bodies with whom he had to 
.ind before pubiication, deliver to S c\- contend, to attempt to alleviate this great 
iioncMs’-hali nine copies to be distributed injnslice.. It bad been contended, that 
to the Kmg’s libraiy, Oxtord and (_ rm- tl)e jiayment of these eleven copies was no 
J'n«‘ge, ISion college, tlie four Scotcli u u- liniihrn. Why,, in 22 months, they 
vei&itic,b, and the Adrocates university at amouiitcd to2,l00articlcs, andtheprices of 
Edinburgh. As the bill had boon oMgi- those only where prices could be ascertain- 
* ^);^Ily brought into the House of Coinp.oiys, ed, came to upwards of 8662/. Nearly one- 
thrttc copies only to the same bo'lies as lliird of ihi^ sum came from books of prices 
were entitled to them under the lic en&in^f above ‘JfV. contristing of only 16^1 articles, 
act of (Miarics 2nd were required 'ko bt of winch hook'! the average impression 
delivered. Tlie protecting clause had could not teach 2.30 copies. Taking this 
lu'cn copied nearly fiom th.'^it act; and atpci* c('nt , uill it be argued that this 
this jyst cl »u‘^e was apparently derived burthen is light ? Will it be doubted that 
irom the sinne model. Kut ^ee tlie danger it is a tax equal to half the profits, taking 
1)1 vvh'jtiiiig llu‘ iippetiteb ef these public the vvliole piolits at 9,* pm cent.—It had 
tc'ljI>lisliniLIlia • Jn tlie p.^ssago of the been said, th.it it ua:s no rnoie than the 
lnlf“'Huui;gli the ('miimoiiv, tuo more paper; but will the pressman woik for 
(opiLs weie added to tlic Edinburgh uni- nolliing? Is theic no wc.ir of type—no 
versify and Sion college. 'J’lie Scotch u^asle of ink, &e. ? 'J'hcuifthecostisad- 
p<‘ms ueic not uftvvilling to impiovc upon mitted, it is j)leadcd, that ilieso eleven 
this sptiiL lu the liOrds, fom moio copies , copies uould scarcely be sold : and why 
were added lor S»:otlandj mak'yig tlie^otall not ns well rc'main in public libraries, as 
nmo copies. Since the Eiiiou with Ire-Tin booksellers wMi'chousCM ? But it is in 
land, two mm'e have been addl'd for tlult^^n^ accumulation of bis warehouse, that a 
kmgdoin ! It was soon fmiml, that not-'mMjUe!lei's i apital is saved. At due in- 
withstanding this [nice to be paid, the .se- | ttuals, he turns out these lK'aj)S atatiade 
cuiity adoided by the act was very im- ^ price, .it lea'll far abov^tlie puce of waste 
peiiect. In IT‘J.3 a bdl to iiiider it inoie i papci ! \eleven tlie waste [n[)or value of 
cllcctnal was r mud tinough the C'(«n-[ these eleven copies in a comse of years 
but lo l in '.he [,ordi-. Pnblislims ■ would amount to most, se lit sums. But 
then gr.ulii.dly wiiLdrc ■. fiom I lie custom ' this j> l.ir fiom being the gri'atest part of 
of m iking enhio.s of ihmr liooks at Sta-| the gilevanci'. 'i'he placing eleven copies 
timu us’-h.ill. "Idle nn.vm utici!, disap- | in these libi.irics i.dvi-s out of the market 
pointid of their prey, grunihled and giew •' a propoi linnate nnmher of purchascis for 
sav.igi', and m.idc >c\mal ingeniou- < florls I the slock that n in.nns. It would not be 
to r.CLUie tlimr s[)uils. At length, in ' loo nuicli to asseif, lliat every one of the 
ISII, Mr. J^rofessor L'lni-li.in persiiailed ehvcrfc copies so deposited take", (uit at 
the univeisily y/ Ckimhiidge that the true j Ji-est nine [Wieha>er.'., so tliat at le.ist 100 
coiistiuctiou OT the act icijuued a (ichvcrv [iinch.iscrs are thus w ithdiaw'ii Uu every 
ofjJhj^lilj;;yeii copies, whether the miliy ' expensive work. In this way ‘»ir Egciton 
ivas made or not, and the couit of King’^- contended, that the act of ISl f opciated 
bench confiinicd tin's con^jlrnclioii. Tlie as an extinguisher upon the pnhlication of 
hooksellci.s now appealetl to the Icgid.ilure some of the most wiiliMhIe. He instanced 
lo amend au act so iinpot^cily drawn; in a proposeil work of Nondescript 
urul whichuwouU lieneeform operate as Plants of South AniLiica, by baron Hiim- 
Mjcli an^uarining burthen on them. In boldt, wdiich had been thus crushed, 
the pidgross of the bill brought in on this He also complained that the late act sub- 
occasioii in 18l t, the universities cxer'ted jeeted publishers to a claim for copica of 
•di llicu' powtifui and widely ramified in- rcpi'mls ol old bookt. of a date prior tp the 
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act of ijuetMi Anne, wliicli lie complained 
to iiavc been bo worded, as* if almost to 
catch them by stealth; and never to have 
been within tlic contemplation or even 
suspicion of the oiigiual framers of tjie 
act. lie tlien asked, upon 
those dcnianJs of the public biidios for the 
payment to them of so ^riivous inipobt 
stood? ILul authors and pnhh^lier^, oi 
had they not, a title to tins property*? It 
they had, the state weie bound to jiioleet 
that liglit, as far as any provi.'iions could 
be devised to protect it. 'fhey wine, 
bound to do it without conditions—witli- 
out a tax, except such, as all other pro-1 
perty wiis liable to. \V hat! to put an in¬ 
come tax on them—and for the bmiefit of ^ 
the partial inteicstsof a few public libiaries, > 
wlien an income tax, even for the most ’ 
urgent public interests, was taken off from , 
the rest of the nation. Sir b'geiton men¬ 
tioned many other details, and u-^ed many 
other arguments. For these he apolo¬ 
gised to the House, as not hke!\ to be | 
other than fatieuitig. Tedious as they 
may appcai," .said Ir', “ they arc not a | 
twentieth pait oi what I cnnhl have salil 
on ihe subject. Ihit 1 forbear. U the 
House grovv«j impatient t»f rinse inimitiic, 

1 am not insciesiiile ol the hi uvinesu of mV 
task. l>ut the t uisc of hti ratine i" s.icied, 

I know iis V ; I am sibc tliat tiuth 
and jiisli^e ai^ <»:. my side, and 1 will not 
abamhai it.” lie then moved, “ "lint 
Ica\e be'Mveo t(* hung in a hill to ahvO'/ 
and amc’..'l an act passed m the.>Llli 
Ills pie^int mi)''t\, so i’ai .is iigai*''. 
books puhhdc.'fl belore the ait of <|uceu 
yVnne, re^peclmg the tl.ums to eleven 
ro|)i»’s 1)1 said l)Oi)k<, and also to ver\ 
liniitid iditici^v'sd Ivmks. ’ 

Mr. /•\ 7 v//’j s.iiil, he shoiikl take ihi* 
sense ol the Houvc* on the ipji >rioo, he 
diSstMiled I'lem it lo even [)us-itj!c point ol 
view. 

Sir S. Iiutiiill./ said,'it was no doubt de¬ 
sirous that pohijc mslitiitions should he 
furnished uidi honks, bur it onghUlo he 
done at the public e\))en-e, Mud not at 
that of the puoi author. 'riic tax thus , 
imposed on autlinu was iminded on a hat- , 
barous ptim ii l *, and di\ei\od the repro* , 
biition of tin House. ' 

Lord Pahtirr ston ''ai#-^ the lerd •piestion ’ 
befoie their<>ii-c was, wlu rlie/they would ' 
consent to a ii peal of tin: kiw passed iii 
1814. He could never allow it to he said, i 
that an act like tlic p^e>^^t, which went 
to ’promote the interests of UMriung, was ' 
founded on a baibaiuus piinciplc. I 
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I Sir l\ Jjurdelt had heart! nothing to 
I justify any opposition to tlie present mo- 
j tioii, which, ns he conceived, was founded 
< on file strictest jii.trice. The quf^stion at 
: Lsuc uas t>imply this: whether a man 
bhail derive the fruits of lus labour, and 
e doy them to the advantage of Idmself and 
id«il 3 ^or be compelled to givethemaway to 
I ot lers ? WJien tlie llouce considered the 
clf'iracter, situation, and raiflv" of those 
pnblic bodies who claimed these publica- 
li/m.s, and how able they were to pay 
lor them, he was persuaded tliey ought to 
Jic.sitate before they iejected the motion. 

i\[r. ,/. Hmilk opposed the mnrmn. Aip- 
cause he taw no graimds wliatever winch 
could be brouglit toiwaid iti its support. 

^ Mr. P.m^onby had. for the fust tinjy, 
^ieart^tht^t liteiature wa-^ ;)»'omolcd b}^ au¬ 
thors being compelled to give llicir pub- 
Iic;Ui/us to the universitiet-. For these 
learni'd bodies be telt asnueic respect, 
but he could not help Stiving they wcic 
alwayis dk'.potoil to take a gie itdeal, while 
they gave but little. If tlie iinivei'«ities 
lequiicd these !)o(ik«, (hey should either 
]) i\ for them oi the public tlumld. Ho 
did not tee why tliesc public bodicM-I.wtild 
not [)ni chase (heir hooks as w'cll as indi¬ 
vidual. ft was liuiy absuid to saV tiiat 
htci itme. was priiinoted* by iheir leeeiv- 
mg thc'C ec[)ies liom pi)or authors. 

i'li.hti tliought liie light lion, gen¬ 
tleman half not lead ihe act of queen 
\iine, winch cxpiosly states tliat the pio- 
viJiiJiL. of liiat av.L weie ibr tlic encourage- 
‘ meet ot lueialnie. lM'‘-uies, he luid not 
n < olleclcd the adva/u.igcs which autliois 
ohianted b}' this act m the extensjon of 
iln^ir copy iight'^. ‘It was not lair, as he 
nuMiuud, to i .ill this a lax on authors. 

M). considered, that his 

ijglit hon. liicud had as inucli knowledge 
oi (he net or queen Anne, as tlie hon. 
giMitlvm.m, hnf eeit<iinly the provisions of 
the kkst hill lendeied it nLcess.ary lo be 
amended, as jt nnpoMila greater burthen 
onliuthois, ilian they ought to beni. Jt 
ceitam.y was not any eils^ouiagemciit to 
kaining, to impose on poo. men the task 
of 4-up[)lying tin* imivcisitiew L^li hooks , 
and then by unnecessarily sparing IFTe 
funds of these neb and well endowed bo¬ 
dies. 

Mr. opposed tlie motion, observ¬ 
ing. that tlie eontiihution of copies 

was not so he.ivy u tax as by s?te it was 
-Mpposed to he, as, in most cases, was 
hirre more tluin the expense of paper and 
punting. 
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Mr. fF^n coweived that it waa abso- of thia kingdom. If the 
lately necessary to revise the act^ in con- these men had any or any 

sequence,of the manner in which its pro- ; science, they wmild liave shunned (he 
visions had been executed. It was rOthcr ^ sistnnee of such unworthy tdlies ; for th^ 
an extraordinary circumstance, that, with hefDrehnnd have been sure that 

the exception of two of the iiniverMties, suvb ucr*t,At^ would go t>eyond their ift-* 
who refused novels and music, ihc leiuiut* structions, because it was iheif ohviotfs 
bodies, to whom the law gave the«o copit^s, tercst to do so : if they did not proniMA 
took them of cveiy description of wc'*k treason, tlioir employment was at an endF, 
that was [ftibliiihed. It was not jiisti tlial A jury ot able, indi pendent, and honest 
by this means a pow'cr should he given jo men,* had slum n their stnse of the infa^ 
send expensive publicatidns into the iiious purposes tor wliieli thebe spies had 
market in competition with the publisher, been employed. 

It would be much better to adjudge to l.otil C\fs/A.'n7<r// said, that if any ittf& 
the univorbities a pcciiniaiy compeiibalion pioper use had lv.*cn made of the hotu 
wuTch might be used Ipr llio advancenicat baionel’.s name, it was owing, not as thtit 
of learning. • bon. baronet w ould insinuate, to any dt* 

• "Ihc House then duided : For the nio- r(?ctions on tlie part of his majesty’s go- 
; Against it, 5S : Majonly 1. vernment, hut, m all probability to cattsef 

* • over which the hon, baronet himself had 

Spil'> ako Ixformfus.] On oi^r re- gieattr control. At a proper [leriod, he 
admission to the galleiy, j ^hould he perfectly prepared to justify the 

Sir F. Buxltfl was u probating flie cm- . part taken by government on this subject, 
ployrnent of spies us allies tfi' govcinment j Jf the iKm.biirom t’s name had been mixed 
in the maluten.mcc of social order. While up with any of the proceedings oftheifi- 
such iijstrument» ueicuiade u.^-e ol‘, it was diviiJuals to uliom Jjp had uiluihid, it was 
impossible tlnit any ui.m’d propmty oi liiiuseli'(hat lie had to fJiank for it, and 
perfiouii covild be safe ; nnd tlio misdeinU not Iiis majesty’s govenmient. 
of one of tliesc misci eaiU'^, wlwise conduct 

bad lately been biougiit to light, pioved, •Tithe bXi mpteons IJm.e.] Mr. 
but too plainlys the iruth ot v\har he ns- Funvr/t s.ial ;—'i he (piestiiin 1 have tu 
aerted. Under these circumstances, and suliinit to the llousc is ot the utmost im- 
hearing that the noble loid had ailenn^ted portance * not only as it relates to pro¬ 
to defend the eo’iduct ol* suclf a man as p)erty, but m the inlluenco it is likely to 
Tlionias Reynolds, of Welbeclv-street, be \Live in joeveulmg vexatious and expen- 
sliould be glad to know of inini.-ters whe- Jtfre itij; .ilions, Inglily injuiioiis to public 
ther those spie.s had their authority for moials, ns well as to the tompoial interests 
making use of tlie names of individuals ? oi the clergy.' I am i^jcious, iu the out-* 
A transaction ot tiiLs sort had occurred, in mM, (‘xpliciily to disclaim all intention of 
regard to winch the state of the times rejj- proposing any thing which can lessen the 
deied it nccessaiy lor him to vindicate his seciniiy of ilie property oCjiko church of 
Own character, however contemptihie and lay pioprietor ot tithes. "fithes, like 
unworthy of notice tlie individuals might nil other descriptions of property, ought 
otherw i‘*e be. It did appear then, that to be held sacred. Jfl succeed in shovf- 
Oliver, the fellow of Reynolds, had gone ing tlint ihe law of evidence for substan- 
about tile country intioducing liiinscif Hating a title to tithes is at variance with 
“ v\ith sir 1\ Ibirdett’s coaipbmcn/s,” itseb, and in direct o[)position to every 
After what had alieady conic out, it whs prmci|)ic as applicable to all other kinds* 
impossilile to say how lar this man might of pru[)city,-*-iiiat tlic powers with which 
be authorized ly, or associated with, go* tlie church is innicdare unnecessary for 
vcuune nt. Ijjf so,' the infamy ot such the pioiection of its own property, and 
transaertW^^s muiiial on the cm|)loyei inconsistent with tlie rights of others ; I 
and the employed ; or ratlicr the govern- shall, I trust have made out a ense calling 
merit that could employ suoh agents, the for legislative in^rfiwence. Fortunately, 
scourge, and pest of societv, was even this may be accomplished without the ap*^ 
more culpal^ than the wretched agents plication of any new principle ; all that tf 
lliemsclv^^and if “ Univei&al justice requisite to bn done is, to make the Invt^ 
ruled lliwall,” the noble lord would be applicable to property analogous to all (le» 
tried with his creatures, Castle and Olivev, scriptioiis of tithes. No sfarnte of 
for their conspiracies against the subjects tioii exists against the claims’ of/the» 
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, iirisbiinchs^ consequeii4ty .no teagtb of pos* Uier^iieRiiot h^;4ii0uai. 

■ession* nor even an uniniernipted enjoy- neees^ry to the pejritoion.<<ir 
inent of centunes, bars her claims to tithes. In the ca^e of chorob landfi il^iQnrn^ 
Pritna Jacie the church is entitled to reasonable the cliurcb stiouldbe(bouni}h^ 
Ibem; and nothing leas than complejfe the same statutes and.fulea of'UaijtMicip 
pttoof of the origm of the igcetiiption by which other properly, not exoeptmg 
eJaimed by the land-owner can be of any 'vhc Crown itself^ is bound. But the case 
tvail against the demand. IVinr to the ofl tithes is somewhat difJerenU Tracts, of 
9tb George 3rd, the Crown enjoyed a si- land^ which have been hitherto barreOf 
milflj: privilege. A possession of ^ixty may, by modern improvemenditn ngsical'^ 
years is now a bar against the ancient turc, he brought into cultui^c} and it 
rights of the Crown; but no length of would be unjust, in such cases, that the 
time whatever will preclude the, right of church should be deprived of her tithc«. 
tUthea; and as the church is pnma facie A mudihed liinitatiou of half a century, 
entitled to them, lapseifOl'time, which in fiom the present time, might be reasonable. 
aU other cases strengthens the title to The respectability „of the cliurcli is^ri 
p/operty, has the clfect of weakening it in object in which the nation at large k 
the case of the church, inasniucli as the deeply concerned. Fully to appreciate • 
^^rigtnal evidence of the exemption becomes the consequences of the extensive liti^a** 
Uiereby moie difficult to be obtained, tiun of late years, it will be for the iTousc 
Nothing cun be more repugnant to justice to cijnsidci, that the duration of the hiin- 
thw this*. Uninterrupted enjoyment for dred and twenty suits has not been les|S 
certain length of time ouglit, and in all than six or seven years, pending which 
4caagB but that of the church does, confer the chuichrs* have, in many instances:^ 
uaicnpcachahle title. Not to admit hcen nosriy deserted. To such lengths 
prescription and enjoyment as a gtound have hostilities, in too many cases, been 
title, is to shake all title, and to leave carried between the pastor and their 
property exposed to endless litigation. I flocks! Thus is that respect and \^n^.rv 
In the pieseiit instance of the cliurch, as | lion so necessary for the due discharge of 
j.p)ay be seen by the papers I moved for m the sacred functions broke thiongli and 
(he early part of the session, exhibiting dost lo}id. 'fhis is grpund sufficient of 
^bpvc 120 causes determinbd in the courts jNcJI' to call for the intervention of this 
of exchequer and chancery id the last 11 (uim\ Groat as the evil has been, it 
seven years, and about an equal numboi-*4 will, in tKe course of things, become 
now pending, the fact Iuh but too well/yearly gi eater, as the security of property 
coiresponded with the tlieory. DispiitOs ' dt eiea^cs. Wliarover may be the dej^rcc 
*dnily arise; and the lno^t tedious, and of blame imputable to individuals, the 
expensive suits, ar^» the ordinaiy conso- gieat body of the clergy are distinguished 
.quenceof this palpable defect in our Jaw. bv a very praise-woi tby moderation. 
The land-owacr is natiirallv unwilling to l^ivv long this body may be proof agaiust 
^OurrendtT a r>*.5iit a\Iiich long enjoyiiient the strong temptation the Jaw holds out 
has taught him to think ju^stly his, at tlie foi litigation it is not for me to eonjecluic. 
paoQe time that he is peihaps unable to Lord Hobart, in the case of Slade r. 
prove, Ironi Joss of deeds or otiicr evi- Drake, says, It is a strange anomaluin 
deduce oJ facts to make out his title to tithes dilfering fioni all other cases in law': 
4}^ exemptions aci’olding to tlie severe for, uheieas picsciiptions and antiquity of 
,rules of evidence adhered to in the courts time fortifies all oilier titles, and snpposcth 
pf equity. In the end, he ih npt only the best beginning that law'can give them, 
^despoiled of ins piopeity, but i'* also in tl.'s ease it works clean the contrary 
Joaded with the co^ts ih a lung and expen- and this is in fnvoiem cuSmcF; lest laymen 
sive litigation, d'lie l\ il of the lawns it should apoil the church.'*^ The piactice 
uow standja is glaiiiiji. Jn support of tins of the courts of law, in lai has 

opinion, I have the first law authorities, in been, to fortify the claims of prescription i 
a case decided in Chaucery by lord Ellcs- thus in tlie solemn argument of licid v. 
mcie, with the principal judges. Ibr Brooknian, about years ago, lord Kcn- 
“ tempus est edax rermii,'’ “ recoids and yon-rulcd, iliat instead of tlie profeit it 
.letters patent, and others writings, 'cither might be alleged that the was lost 
cpDSume or ara lost, dr are embezzled ; and destroyed by time and ncan.'nt, and 
foibid that ancient grants and acts that u^age would prove it, observing, 
<;^ig^ld be drawn in questioOj although this is founded on uecessityi since no 
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hnauB pNldwetcM randcr deeds existing 
for •ver.'' I® Berner v. Her* 

tfr, 1809^ present lord danoelior 
ss^t Ml do not think I ought now to 
disturb the doctrine which has prevailed 
se long whatever I might originally have 
thought of it.”—The doubtfulness of the 
legality of its ori^n, added to its palp^le 
injustice, is a strong reason for legislative 
redress. “The practice is at variance with 
the feelings and common' sense of man¬ 
kind, and can oniy have existed so long 
because it has not been complained o^ nor 
redress sought where alone it could be 
o^ei ned. How the present practice arose, 
o^vhich I complain,•is not very material 
to inquire. The ancient mode by which 
the clergy proceeded for the recovery ^f 
ti®\ps was V ecclesiastical 

courts, which were removeable, by a writ 
of prohibition, into the court of King’s- 
bench, where the claim was decided by a 
verdict of a jury. Disputes arising be¬ 
tween the ecclesiastical aritt civil courts, 
as to the right of interference of tlie latter, 
were at length decided by a solemn hear¬ 
ing before king James who ruled “ He 
wowld. abide by the common law of the 
realm.’’ For nearly 50 years the practice 
thus settled was followed, when the clergy, 
to get rid of the <trial by jury, resorted to 
the expedient of commencing their suits 
in the courts of equity.—My ^rst object 

• 1 _ _ _ . -1 - A. ^ W 


of our history did Ao wJoo tnd 
of juries stmd h^eiv Such V 

vectives hare a comptete UjWHWsr ^ 

ring to the decisions of jUfSst 

£ use8» in the last seven yearsitisblii ‘ 
deciditUy in favour of thadei^* 
next point to which 1 would dfdM 
tention of the House is to whaiWSfU^I 
compositions—a eoinposilion 
position made between parson^« 
ordinary, and the parishionw, by 
by which perpetual composition in ^ 

tithes was established* These agreetSMi^ 
prior to the 13th Eliz. were valid. 
less numbers of ^uch were made ^boMfO 
they were prohibited. The proof rftnjlo 
rests solely on the deed of agreemeoeedter 
the lapse of 21*6 years. I enfrwtti'wo 
House to consider in bow ibw inillittlle 
can such a title be established# ' 
four times the period that would 
Crown, no security results ^o thepoMHliee 
of tithes. On what grounds of JUHttAs 
should not perpetual and uninterrtuM^ 
enjoyment beyond all memory be admitied 
to prove the existence of such a deedf 
Every day, every year, must augm^t thw 
jeopardy in which such property is placed 
if this practice be suffered to coiiUiifl#^ 
Subsequent to the 13th Eliz. composttious 
were made by parson, patron, ordinaryg 
and paiishioners, by deeds sanction^ M 
decrees Sf chancery. The legality of sucli 

V. __ 


Uiel.w.otlhclaiid by courl. of «q“‘y JJS 

usurping a right to pronounce on matters ^Atfthcr^ they were declared illegal. 


of fact without the intervention of a jury, 
as is done by deciding on moduses, being 
what is termed rank, or from their amount 
arguing a more modern date than thatsof 
Kichard 1st. The courts of equity pro¬ 
nouncing on the rankness of moduses is a 
usurpation on the indisputable rights of 
juries. It stands unsaiictioned by any 

E recedent; contrary, indeed, to the esta- 
iished laws of the realm. Nor is the 
practice of equity courts regulated by an 
equal measure of justice between the tiAie 
owner and tithe payer. laall cases where 
the church piws an issue to try the case 
before granted,—not so to the 

landholSerTThis seems to me a very 

S artiid and arbitrary mode of proceeding. 

Ay object is, to re establish the right of 
the aubject to a trial by ju^ qp all matters 
of ftict. TWa practice of the courts to 
decide mJrank moduses without the inter¬ 
vention a jury has been attempted to be 
defended by impeaching the impartiatty 
of juries in tithe causes. But at uo period 
/VOL. XXXVLl 


will be sufficient to show what has resulteA 
from this decision toag^uce the legislature 
to correct the flagrant injustice that hat 
sprung from it. I refer gentlemen to tlm 
case of the rev. Paplee ^'»^d, rector of 
Cottenham. The composition in this case 
was made by deed, bearing date 15a5i 
and sanctioned by a decree in chancery. 
The lands given in jieu of tithes are known 
by the name of the undertakers' or adven¬ 
turers’ lands—most probably on account 
of a dsainage. After an enjoyment of up¬ 
wards of 200 years this was set aside, and 
the rev. doAor recovered his tithes. Ana 
because the legal represeiflalives of w 
lands cannot now be all discovered, tM 
rector holds the land and the tithes 
To meet and rejpedy such cases, I 
propose, that where compositions by WM 
or decree of chancery shall be 
tlie lands so given should be heW by IHp 
churchwardens for the u^ 
till tte property shall be legally 
This is referring them to the UWt 
(3Z> 
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for Whose benefit the church in- early 
times was bound to provide, tfnd whence, 
probably, originated the payment of tithes. 
At the reformation a great many of the 
IstWcr bHonging to monasteries and rcr 
houses passed into thehnAds of the 
CmVl^n, and were disposed of to vaiious 
ptfrohasers. In very many crises, parties, 
chikAing under these grants, arc not able 
Icntbake out, hfter €0 long a lapse ot time, 
theU; their lands were parcel of such abbey 
lands; but have proof that such lands 
iMttC always been enjoyed, exempt from 
thU payment of tithes. * Whilst the rector 
fti^ichr has constantly icceivcd tithes of 
i^'other parts of the parish, and never of 
IbC^e lands, yci this is not sufficient, and 
nevertheless recoverable. This 
case strongly calling for remedy.— 
Thet^ is a fuithcr class of tithe-owners, 
fhfe lay-impropriator. TliCbC lay-impio- 
hove all the ri:>l\ls of spiiitnal 

E s whom they represent—and the 
node of decision is aiipljcel to tlum; 
by the TIcjir\ Stii tJu'y me 
temporal inheritances A\ilh every 
right incidental to .^Mch proj.eity. The 
deeds, sanctioning ‘^uch sales fioin the 
grantet's, are, in a groat majority of 
Cas^s, 1 hcliffve, In'-! or destio}ed; yet", 

S onstrous as it may appear^ the courts of 
iWieqaer and chancery retiibc ,to admit 
tininterrupted enjoyment as a proof of tlie 
estistpnee of such coiueynncts. In tbe1^ 
case of the corporation ot Ibiiy v. Evan^ 
17S5, it v.iis decided the court woulf not 
j|>lresume the existence of a deed, in the 
ca6e of a lay-im^^ priator, tliough the 
nlJn-paymcnt of tithes beyond all memory 
^as made out. Jt is fairl}^ to be presumed, 
factors, vicarS^and Tay-impropriatois, lia\c 
b^en encouraged to institute suits in clian- 
cery and ibe exchequer, for the purpose of 
Mtting aside modules, real compositions, 
exemptions, merely on the chance of 
Jibcceeding by the default of the tlefen ■ 
flatitB* title from loss of deeds, and have, 
In'too many instances, been successful, 
Td 6Wp such disgraceful proceedings, tlic 
leglsl^ure must adopt measures such as 1 
have now to recommend to them. Short 
yf ihSS the landholder will be despoiled of 
Mis ItJgal riefhts by the church. Without 
kohmlegislative mensuTc such as I propose, 
nothing can prevent the church from plun- 
Wertng tlie conimunitv and de&trr)ying 
tlH^c exemptions to which they are justly 
f .ft; my‘’intention to ask 

tecv^'of the House than to suffer the bill 
^ blt^rought in, and rl^ad a Brst time, in 
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order that it maybe printed i and oircu** 
luted throughout the kingdom* .['lieVO> 
now to movu for leave to brieg in a 
amend the laws relative to inoduses^ 
scriptioii?, and exemptions from tithea* ' 

Sir JV. Scoii would not resist the mo-» 
tidii for the introduction of the bill,butal>« 
though he coincided in much of what had 
fallen I'rom the hon. gentleman, he should 
besotry that it should go fofth to the 
public, that he could ultimately agree tu 
the great innovation which the bill pro^ 
posed to make. 

Sir S, liomilhj supported the bill, al** 
though lie feared it was too late in42l(^ 
session to give an opportunity sufficiently 
to discuss so important a ^subject. 11c 
confirmed all the statements of the hon. 
mover with respect to the inconvenieocciJ 
of the present law^, and particularly tlie 
circufjstance that long possession, which 
»strengtheiicd all other properly, weakened 
cliuicli propertv ; since, instead of a pro¬ 
se* iptive title being obtained in 60 years, 
it w.H necessary to go back 600 years, iu 
order to establish a claim. 

Mr. J.orhhml contended, that such a 
bill would be most valuable, in ordci' tf» 
settle the titles to church property, and 
put them on the best foundation. ‘ 

Leave was granted to' bring in the bill¬ 
s'. \Ti qr Ik LLANO.] Sir J. New 

;7r))/, in ri.^ing to call the attention of the 
ilouse to the necessity of an inquiry into 
the state of Ireland, lamented the evident 
indiiri'icnce that appeared to prevail 
among tlie members towards that subject, 
by the very thin attendance then present* 
Hfo sole wish was to compel ministers to 
give sonic pledge, that during the ensuing 
prorogation, they would cause a revision 
of the state of that interesting portion of 
tlie empire- Since ilie Union sixteen 
}rnrs had elapsed, and Ireland had a 
light to have its aifairs fully and impar- 
t\:\lly examined. Ho had early in the 
session drawn the attention of the House 
to the state of the finances of that coun- 
11 y, but this consideration^ vas waived by 
a motion for the previous qL the 

pietcnccth^t it came more immediately 
within the purview of the hnance coiiDmit- 
tee. The report of that committee bad 
been broughc in, and fully confirmed the 
distressing statement he bad of the 
revenues pf Ireland. This sb^U be in¬ 
quired into, and the House might be assur¬ 
ed, that if it w^erc not flilrly talccn up, Ire¬ 
land would force herself on their attention. 



lOtTJ Haliat Gorpns Suspension. 

Sincii9 the Union this' country bad been 
in i tremendous conilict« wbiiuh 
had id soma degree warranted tlm unwii- 
lingnesB of the House to enter Into the 
inquiry t ^he recuiTcnce of peace, 

tlio House were not prepared to enter 
upon the question, he oould not conceive 
when they would be disposed to consider 
it. To obtain this object, he should move, 

<< That dh* humble address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Kegent, 
praying that his Royal Highness will be 
pleased to direct such deliberate and ac» 
curate inquiry to be made, during the 
pr/?"ogation of ])ariiament, into the state 
and condition of the people of Ireland, as 
may enable litis House, at the commence- 
rjE|cnt of the enspirig session, to 
witb vigour and efiect into a complete iiu 
vestigation of the causes, nature, and ex¬ 
tent, of the evils which afflict that rt of 
the United Kingdom; and to devise such 
salutary and efficacious remedies, framed 
in the spirit of British constitutional le¬ 
gislation, as may appear to our dispas¬ 
sionate judgment most adequate to eilecl 
their complete and permanent removal; 

Ki the impressive terms of the act for 
the Union of the two Kingdoms, * to 
‘ promote Jind secure the essential interests 

* of Groat Britahi and Ireland, and to 

* consolidalc t!ie strength, power, and 
‘ resources of ilie Biitish emp^-c 


. Junk 20/ 1817» j ^ 

S. Bomilly presented a patition 
ston-iipoii-Mull, againat CbefaitbfiiP 
pension of the tlubeas , 

litioners expressed their 
existing laws were amply sufficM " 
p'urposco'^of putting down any,4* 
that might oxist; and prayed 1% 
that, instead of passing an. act ts^.( 
feet, they woqld employ the 
the Session in correcting pubh'cr abi 
lesseuing public expenditUKCr^Thn 
tion was then read. , > , 

Lord«,4. JIamilton firmly bejMtve^#: 
tliere was not the slightest t 

suspension in Sootland, and 
more especially unsafe to 
power of the Crown in that .quar^ 
the specimen that bad been e;sbib}ti^i^ 
the case of Mackinlay.^ That iftilit 
been arrested, confined^ dragged 
tribunal, and the proccedioga agginM 
then dropped. The satnt^ coumdiad^ 
a second time repeated, and a ancondj 
file indictment had been withdrawn*, 
Jaw-ollicer of the Crown had / detei 
a third time to prosecute ibis 
the proceedings were still pending 

Mr. Uron^/uun was surprised thatvaib 
nisters Jiad given no answer to an , 

tion that a man had been put tbrae,tiiiii|gg > 
on his defence, lie knew that bj; 
Scotch law, most unhappily ibr Sco4U|^' 
a party might be tried a thousand Ume^pf 



would kindle the animosities subsisting 
between the two parties in Ireland. He 
moved as an amcndineut that the other 
orders of the day be now read. 

Sir Cdihur.sin in dissenting from llic 
motion, did not mean to deny that many 
grievances existed in Ireland, winch ought 
to be redressed; but it implied a want of 
confidence in tlic government, which he, 
for one, did not feel. 

The House divided on the Amend¬ 
ment; Ayes,/>!>; Noes, 10. • ^ 

List of tjic Minorily. 

Axi\i)J Tierney, rt 


Sir G- lldt contended, tliat if the Housc^ the same offence, if the law-oflicers of tha 
should consent to go into the inquiry, it Thrown thought it advisable. The HqU9!l^ 

aties subsisting !^<U)ceii inlurmed, that the first irtdj^ 
incnt against this unfortunate maa 
been quashed by th^Court: there .hf 
been one trial, one detention io.piisp;^ 
one solitary confinement, one pevipdfpf 
painful suspense; ihsn Or 

charge, a second imprisonment, 
period of suNpensc, a second 
and a second indictment 
Crown officers^ n^t satisfied. 
were now preparing a third tbriiuria.fpf. 
this unfortunate man. It was impojgsd^ 
to say»what would be the decision of thf 
Court, but bo lawyer who fead the iodic|* 
ment could*have any doubt as to its 
ficacy. V ‘ 

Sir 5. Romilli/ said, that aJthou^ jt^ 
person in question was only tried loj^ 
iony, yet he ^ilways comuntced 
charge of treason. • 

TI}6 Aitorney^General said, he-^ 
neither the cose nor the name of 
son whose case was now aliuL 
it did not seem that this was,] _. 
time tw diseuss that casej 


S iincaniioh, vise. 

eWtt'an, li. W. 
■"Pafndl, sir Henry ‘ 
Pbbsottby, n. hon. O. 
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ci|0|taeision.«irith the tuiiwuion of tbo 
beas Corpus act. Hovr the Uw of Scot- 
l9sd/;9ra«>jipon this point hadid not know; 

of Kzij^and, a man might 
tifkltni^^itera than three limes for the 
they were each timS^ charged 
mk4Wt»$nt offences.. 

*^^Hii^rougkani did not mean to say that 
there was any thine illegal in the proceed- 
ioM;in tbe^basej alluded to. 

^ fV* JOKwias said, if the proceedings 
ii|k4h«^Qas^aliuded*to were allowed to be 
legal, the^question was whether the House 
Vd be called upon to alter the law 
^IfAxOttand?, There was not the least 
tjhbpfSiuon.between the case of the man 
alluded to, and tho suspension of the Ha- 
bpa^iCorpus act. 

Newpart ^maintained, that there 
weqoi^ atroeg eonneaion between the case 
mentioned and the suspensioiik The ques- 
ta^pOi.lbe.aUspension was, whether mi- 
n^prllisbpuld be entrusted with certain 
poftcip, and the question in this case was, 
hpv^iDHpisters had exercised the powers 
C0mnrit;led tpihem i 

^difercrombte said, that when the 
Hpi^e ■considered that a man had been 
tried, and three times imprij 
the same offence, it did seem 
mprq natural that some pei^on should call 
4 hg,va|teniion of the House to th^ subject, 
than that mipisters should not consider it 
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noCfshadied ib aa^,. Aat)ilid«aihi'Site;al:« 
duain^ aqiib wimt'^tfas bkrdmdaOMqi ww 
flomg 400 milea' offl' .Ho«tewee^4mj&apa3i 
tered no defence for that offioeri lie 
(he highest opinion of.bitakiil a|id* 
rity, and believed dial bp would giywd 
sufficient answer to all charges whenever; 
he was arraigned; Init he did pretest^ 
ppinst the arraigning him thus in lus 
absence. * * 

Lord Milton thought the noble lord’e 

E rotest was one of the most extraordinary 
e bad ever heard. The noble lora. 
seemed to have abdicated the superin*^ 
tendence of his majesty's ministers eaer 
thoJaw officers of the Crown. 

Loid Castlrreagh protestdd against such 
ii^idental discussions. ^ 

Mr. Ponsonby said, be* was sure there 
vhis nothing farther from the tlioughts of 
persons on tkis side of the House than to 
arraign the Scottish judicature. But 
the lord advocate was not the. Scottish 
judicature—he' was not a court of justice^ 
He was only the prosecuting officer oa 
the part of the Crown. He would say it 
did appear extraordinary that the samp 
man should be tried three timesr**Shl 
England such a proceeding would be 
called illegal and oppressive. 

Mr. Canning argued, that a charge 
against the lord advocate, coupled with 
an ardmissiqn that he had acted according 

A rv -i i • n > •_ 


vyithip the scope of their duty to explain^to the Scotch law, was, in fact, an arraign 
cjg^umstances so revolting to every pro-«q meat of the whole system of Scotch judiw 


Their silence cieated a iiiT- 
pjqion,aa.‘tp the accuracy of the informal* 
iipiP they had .r^/:.ived from Scotland. 
]^pry<,person recollected the oath that 
read in that House on a former 
was^stonished that minis- 
^ftb^,given no answer to the question 
t^^pd^jp.frieivd. 

allowed that if there 
l^bj^^Pibny impropriety in the procecd- 
ite>Plhided to, it might be a fit subject, 
future period, for the attention of 
imMagaent; but nothing could be to little 
^‘iijuiveof public utility as t4at collateral 
JiPttacking the conduct of a court of 
luns^df demanding an explanation which 
asked it must be aware ministers 
bo .prepared to give. If there 
one .^mg o^adiich the House 
ought to be jealous, it was of any inter- 
l^jUlgpp 4 P»i the part of ministers wi^b' the 
He considered the, ques* 
q«,.comjog> more from .political 
any real , fcbropteUit 
f^di(;i«((U 9 e.' He was 


cature. If what had been done was legal 
it was to no purpose to arraign the con« 
duct of the officer concerned: but the 
proper course would be to propose a re» 
medy for such a law. Whether the lord 
advocate had gone beyond the discretion 
vested in him, this was not the time to in¬ 
quire ; but his noble friend had said with 
reason, that the effect of what had been 
stated was, to create an unjust impression 
against the Jaw officer in question, not for 
exercising the duties of his office^ bat as 
having exercised them improperly. Whezr 
it had been said) that an mdividuhl had 
been three times impjrisomid for the same 
ofience, it was Impossible'^ *?qt^jUkjvish',to 
live under O' different* state of dalips^*<bist 
the law of Scotlaod was' so, ahd Clii&csdil 
could only belremedied.by altaritt|Bthat 
law. If imffatalions were still bdil*}Odfi 
that tjbo ^law^fficer, bad baq^ guilty^iof 
impropair* co^duotkJill'he afik69^ia^*ibat 
notice sbpuldjbia. given of aDy;ol(arge,:4tr 
Older tfaatttbe^artymj^bcomefwqHM 
to answer it# 
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iMrislUie«Mie?*tfaDaghl tbiA^teUglM 
ttonv gdoMsiiiArt k&nittf liid ^at{irei8l)r'fliH«;| 
jadMriture iof Scotlandi^in iajK« 
Bft^ubirit it^mMiiflpossibi^ natto wisbtot 
ann^idiiviagi Holier !tucli a lair^ atid that a 
change kd it ought to be made. But the 
gentlemen nntbat side of the Holnehfti 
aanv^ined net so much of the law as of 
the discretion exercised by the lord athro- 
cate; anif they felt dissatisfied at no an* 
swer having been given. 

Mr. Fvilay felt disgusted and disap¬ 
pointed, as did the whole Scotcli Oation, 
tliat an individual should be confined to a 
soh^'-y prison, and tried over and over 
again, merely because the lord advocate 
was unable tef draw an indictment. He 
C()|{nplained that the legal afiairs of that 
country were placed in such bands that it 
was impossible such circumstances should 
not frequently recur. An tndictmen:^ had 
been three times quashed, and inight,p€r- 
haps, meet with the same fate a fourth 
time. Was it to be endured that his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers should allow the law to 
be in the hands of a person who could not 
draw an indictment? while the conse- 
might be, that, after all, the man 
would escape, whether innocent or guilty. 
The Idw of Scotland was right enough in 
itself-*-it allowed an indictment to be re¬ 
peatedly amended in point of form and 
oefore trial; but who ever hcaiyl of am in- 


the same offence, after the case had been 
argued ? On thtse grounds he thought the 
thanks of the House were due to the no¬ 
ble lord who had bi ought the subject be¬ 
fore the House, 

Ordered to lie on the table. * 

OoMMITTJSE OP SfCRFCY.] Lofd 
Folkcsione was desirous to have the Report 
of the Select Committee produced, as 
they had now terminated their labours. 
The early production of k would be a 
great convenience, particularly as it wjas 
to be followed up by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. Jt was extraordi- 
Barythet any 4mniber should keep such a 
repbrt icsM-Jsig^ooket. 'Ilie person whom 
heralltided In was not then present in his 
plfteeirbut^lte hoped the Hcitiile would find 
^ remedy for nit absence! Be would 
tber€!^^bre move, that lofd'*^ijIilton, have 
have tinepfiH from the sttect OomMittoe. 
^ Lord jf&iHtretuftV laidi ^ to nndetutecd 
the ipqmt would* bn ptieiieilNted^'in the 

eoum of 

tended to propose any immediate detibera^ 



tion kipetiit, buervwt^ 

brinted. ' ^ H J f ^jiapoO aaif 

I Mr. A^ifsdnli^ Ibh hapMtbi^ 

^trsaoon to be ptodnaeX 
that the mmion otthe noble 
intended, and would move thei^bfilMl! 
amendment, That thoiighthoilffl 
Bathurst do forthwith attamlibis* 
in his place.” to 

The Chancellor of the 
tended, that a member could to* 
dered to attend forthwith, but oiq^hr 
desired to^appear at a certain 
Mr. Wynn said, wheiv 

E assed sonic time since betweeh^tSfiiifai^^^ 
ers, on their withdrawing; itwaauStlhMit'J^ 
that both attend forthwith. 

The Chancellor of the 
he would move as an amendnina^ itoflNl 
House do now resolve itsfeif 
mittee of ways and means. * /rOOn 
Lord Mi/tonsaid, it wag his wiab^tlMi^ 
the report should be read when th^HUttS^ 
was full, and not at twelve or oite*)ll ttot 
morning, when most of the aiettibeiu<^llllt^ 
gone away. He was aoquftihted 
conclusion of the report,^ and It iherdfUi^ 
struck him to be desirablb that Ollier UtewiLf 
bers should know it. He must 
tfiat in the course of tbcf proceedTlnj^^ 
the committee |here appeared 00 thO pkrtd 
of some, ^e would not say many df»tb^ 
members, a disposition ^o enlarge OA 


dictment being preferred three times for Iclangers of the country. Hd could'fkW^ 

p^lp thinking that the report contuhu^ 
maher that might have been cap iWds e ft t 
more in coincidence with the 
but on the other haflA^e thought 
were some thioga that ought to haHe 
stated, but which Were no^ io the^mporW^ 
It struck him that many mellIbcrWUFtto’ 
committee seemed to have an opinili^*to^ 
there was nothing but disorgsailbMidtral^ 
the country, and attempts to OAodlma 
revolution. To hitni however, 
that led to the present Situation ^Of 
country appeared very different. Hb Odn^ 
sidereerthe disaffection to be nathlAff jMitf * 
the system cl" the Luddites fivb yeaiv'fl^t^ 
enlarged and grown more 
Then, however, a remedy was 
counteracted the evil, and it was " 
opinion, therefore, luthetiimonsUteilt, ttillw 
the same measuresrfliouHItot be adtotifir , 
now. 

Mr« Bathurst having enfcrccl 
the ohancellor of the excheqoer’itoi 
Ponsonby withdrew their mi 
Baihunt tlmn presented 
the 
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by the clerk. On the motion, that it do 
Jie on tlie table, 

Lord MiUon observed, that it appeared 
to him, that the report, in some respects, 
was po drawn up, as to give too much the 
appearance of liaving been ivh?ll]y agreed 
to by ail the committee. He thought it 
stat^ many circumstances too strongly as 
to Manchester. lie doubted not that uiany 
of the leaders were very mischievous and 
revolutionary; but a meeting of even 
12,000 persons at Manchester and Sal¬ 
ford, which contained a population of 
100,000, surrounded by a ])opulous Tieigh- 
bourhood, could not In* called a very ge¬ 
neral meeting of the people of that part of 
the country. 'J’oo mud) importance was 
given to the proceedings. It Jiad been 
said that the people marched in files to 
the meeting at Mancliestcr, as if tlay 
were all drilled and disciplined ; but that 
was not the case; after all, only alioiit 50 
of them reached Ashbourne. Several hun¬ 
dreds, it WAS said, passed through Leeds ; 
but he lind no evidence of that. "'I’Jie poor 
deliuloil mauulactiirer.s had been suffering 
under the severest distress that was ever 
perhaps known hi this country. He could 
not exactly make out insurrection aryl 
treason in the idea of coming in a body 
topetition the throne. The^majority of the 
committee seemed unwilling to,put down 
iti the report those facts and observation^ 
which had a tendency to allay the alarms 
of the country. He was convinced tinW 
in being themselves actuated by •ciicsc 
alarms, they were as sincere as he was in 
entertainingacorvk.rttyopinion. He thought 
it his duty to mention another cii cumstance 
that occurred iji the committee. 'Hie ut¬ 
most anxict^was sliowii, after the publi¬ 
cation of the leport of the Lords com¬ 
mittee, to coiinternct the efrect of a para¬ 
graph in that report, I dative to thccon- 
^ct of the agents of piovcriniiont. in lead¬ 
ing to the formation of designs which they 
were employed only to ' detect. That 
paragraph, which had cxcitpl stV much 
Dotiee in the country, had dot gone far 
enough in describing tliis species of inis- 
cliievous conduct, or characteribing those 
wbo‘;Cngagcd in it. He knew that much 
of tho disturbances in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire had been jTtiwlucod by the aits 
ofgolernmcnt emissaries. When he ex¬ 
pressed this conviction, he did not mean 
to insinuate that ministers wcmc awiiie of 
''gents were doing ; far less that 
tnjSv recommended to them such a course 
of u^duct, or approved of their transac- 
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tions. A delegate from London lately 
arrived at Sheffield in the pay of govern^* 
ment. His approach was expected by the 
majority of tlie respectable magistrates 
with alarm, and by the deluded people, 
who Were not disposed to suspect the trick 
that was played upon them, with exultation. 
VVliat purpose could this serve but to agi¬ 
tate the public mind ? This system of em¬ 
ploying spies under the mask bt delegates 
or agitators was not confined to Sheffield. 
Another instance had lately been read 
from a country newspaper, and brought 
before the public in a manner of which he 
could not approve. He should havc^^aid 
little regard to thalf extract or statement 
had its truth not been confirmed by other 
evidence taken befen* the inagistrates^of 
the west riding of Voikrihire, and huibre 
fnc lord lieutenant of the county, in his 
opinjuin, the committee in their report had 
not paid sufficient attention to the system 
of l-udilisin. Tlie Luddites were a pecu¬ 
liar kind of banditti, who Jived by plunder, 
niid sought arms as tlie means oi attack or 
defence. This circumstance, had it been 
taken into the account, might have ac¬ 
counted for the contmiud dcm.'md'^ <15r 
arms in the dirttiuhed di-lriet«*, without 
leading to the inference that tliey were to 
be used for rebellious ptirposes against the 
government, lie was not disposed to nn- 
dertalue tb-dangers with which the coun¬ 
try was threatened ; but when he ^aw them 
exaggei'dtctl, he c’ould not lend Innisclf to 
give them credit liimscll, or to allow others 
to he unnecessarily ahirined. These dan¬ 
gers, though great, might have hron ic- 
iTiovcd, or at least reduced, li«nl govern- 
nfbnt tai.eri a difrercnt coure from that in 
which they had pioct'cded. He IninsLlf 
had proposed m the (’oiinnittoc, the 
means of preserving the tiMiupnlUty oi the 
coimtiy, tliat tlie agitator-’, nnuiy of whom 
had been ariostcd, should he brought to 
speedy justice, and sillier a punishiiKnt 
ailerjuate to their nffenccs. 'J'his would 
liavc had more clfect than the exert inn of 
the extraordinary povvcis dcmandv>d by 
ministers. He did not rneVi to assert that 
the government agents Wi^aiytUidiniginal 
framers of the conspiracy described iii tiie 
report, or that a general i ising was not 
resolved upoidheforc they were sent to (he 
disturbed diAricts. He would, however, 
go the length ofstating Ins btfliif’, that but 
ior those emissaries the tle^igu never 

have been attempted to he carlticd into 
execution. A plot was formed, hut it 
might never have exploded. Great jea- 
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loueiefi existed amon^; the leaders—tlioy 
wore each envious of the other’s inliuencc 
and power. '^I'hc funds of tlic as.'^ocialion 
m particular, lliough small in thcraselves, 
were a t(‘inpling bait to those needy ad¬ 
venturers; and would have rur!)ii.hed, in 
any contest whirli a robbery oi lbeni would 
liavc given rise to, u certain cause of dis¬ 
union.—lie bad beaid much of the orga- 
jiizalion oH,lfis conspiracy, and of the evi¬ 
dence ot it sujiplied in the system of sig¬ 
nals, l)y means of the firing of rockets 
Irom ibfi’cient elevated points at proper 
diy(aners ; hut he never could be inadu to 
undo*-‘land, how thc^e rockets could an¬ 
swer any |)inpose wliatttver, Jlc believed, 
tlKTcfoiV, tlje nory ol Ibeir being iired 
•on hills at the distances of ten miles Iron^ 
cacli,otlicr, so as to convey intelligence 
from one body of rebels to another, was* 
a mere humbug to deceive the ercdu!..ujs; 
or that, il they were discharged at all, it 
was to lidieule the fears oi’ thc‘ alarrnist'^:. 
TliO organization of the uiViHiictcd w as 
said, likewise, to be proved by the sys¬ 
tem of sending delcgalca between one dis¬ 
trict and another, 'riiougli iboie might 
biiCw'boon a system of delegation, yet he 
was convincc'd that no extensive conspi¬ 
racy wa’s orgnni/ed, by which the wliblc 
population might be excited, and brought 
to act against the laws and the constitu¬ 
tion of tlie country. He allowedjthat there 
was cause for alarm ; tliat there was every 
reason for tlie utmost vigilance of govern¬ 
ment ; and that the circumstances of the 
country called for diligent and active ex¬ 
ertions from the magistrates. Nay, he 
would even go farther, and say, that some 
new measures miglit be necessary; but 
be protested solemnly against the one 
wbicli was in contemplation. 

Mr. liathuyst was surprised that the no¬ 
ble lord should now slate objections to the 
Report, as, excepting the concluding pas¬ 
sage, it ceitainly had the approbation of 
every member of the committee. , 

Lord LasccUn liad lieard the noble 
lord’s speech with some surpiise, and he 
would add reg^j U When the committee 
broke upmorning, neither lie, nor 
any other member with whom hq had con¬ 
versed, had the most distant idea that the 
noble lord disagreed with ant part of the 
report. He had heard in debate that men 
might l)lind|lbrmse1vcs to alarms, and that 
the noble kard was not so much alarmed as 
the rest oAbc committee* The noble lord 
bad it in his power lo have conveyed that* 
impression^ and to huvo stated his dif- 
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fercncc of opinion. He UDdcrfitoodi.'th|tf 
at the cuuclirsion of their work th^rewfl# 
not a Mugle difference unadjusted, except 
the practical i ecommendation that gib# 
out of the facts and observations in whjioto 
all conciii/ed. if any difl’orence of 
niim arose, it was debated in no spiritt^ 
acrimony, and with no obstinacy of opp4aK« 
sition : but recourse was immediately had^ 
to ihfc evidence; the members weighed 
witlic.icli other Us force, and coming tow 
gineial understanding, qualified the 
r.ci valioii or phraseology so as to meet tW 
\ iews of all. The delay of the report wao 
oieasioiied by this desire of accut8icy%> 
Lven so late as tliiU moining, doubts aroee 
lespceting the force of some statement,’and 
iccuurse was again bad to the evidence to 
prove its accuracy. He stated this, be¬ 
cause itmight havebcen supposed, fromtho* 
turn that the debate had taken, that every, 
thing :^vas discussed in the spirit of party 
hostility; tliat there was an attempt,on the 
one hand, to exaggerate every alarm, and 
on the other, a disposition to believe id 
no danger. lie was surprised that the 
noble lord should have made such a speech,* 
after he hud assented to every part of the 
rcjiort that described the dangers of the 
countr}', and only reserved liis opinion as 
to the manner which that danger shouid 
he met. ^llc himself (lord L.) believed, 
tliat nothing short of this measure could 
l^cpross the efibrts of tlie agitators. ^ 

^Mr. said, he felt considerable 

dififbsdty on the present occasion. It waa> 
perfectly true that his noble friend did not 
make any specific propc^^in in the commit¬ 
tee, but he certainly stated generally, that 
though he did not object to^any particular 
part of the report, yet lie coltsidered the 
whole as calculated to make an impression 
which the evidence did not justify. Hb 
(!Mr. J\) would further observe, that the 
report did not, perhaps, contain all that 
could he said upon the subject, nnd it was 
understood that whatever particular opi¬ 
nions tftc nieuibors of the committee 
might ontorti'in with regard to the prac¬ 
tical conclusions dreuvn from it, they ivouid 
be at pci feet liberty to state them in tliat 
House. The House should recollect, that 
the committee in no instance iirfirined onjT 
thing of tbeir knowledge. Tliey 

stated only such matters as they were 
ablcd to state according to the evideactt;: 
laid before them. No member, indeed^' 
(except those who, fiom theiMAaMkitiw^ 
tuation, might have particular intelliger^iM' 
upon cerlain points),could know any 
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bejr<^ad what they derived from the evi¬ 
dence. There was a palpable difFerence, 
therefore, between an afltrraation on the 
Dart of the comniittoe, arising from its own 
Iknowlcdge, and that opinion which they 
l^orined from the evidence silbmitled to 
them* The course of proceeding in the 
committee was this. For a considera!)]e 
time a certain progress was made in the 
report with little diifcrcncc of op^lnion; 
hut when they got to that part of it uin'ch 
had been alluded to; sonic lucmbcrs of 
the committee expressed their opinions 
one way, and some another. It was on 
that occasion that he (Mr. P.) stated, as a 
general understanding, that no gentleman 
m tlm committee was to compromise his 
opinion, or to agree in a representation of 
any hind, from the hope of obtaining his 
(Mr. P’s) assent to the farther suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act. For his mind 
was made up against the measure, as one 
Xiot at all applicable to the existing evil. 
Shortly aflerwards, seeing but little utility 
in continuing his attendance, as to any 
chance of unanimity of opinion, he ab¬ 
stained from attending the committee. It 
was qu^tc true, however, that till they got 
to that given point, the report of the com¬ 
mittee was agreed to, and he was to bo 
considered as agreeing to jt. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that^the com¬ 
mittee concurred unanimously in the exist¬ 
ence of the danger, but disagreed abou^ 
the practical result of their inquiry. It 
was therefore, determined, that •i<cry 
xnember should reserve his own opinion on 
that latter pointsthe question came to 
be discussed in the House. 

Sir A* Piggo^t said, he was unfortunately 
prevented, during the latter part of the 
sittings of the committee from attending 
them, but he saw sufficient while he was 
present, from the nature of the evidence 
laid before them, arvl the extent of the 
daggers, to convince him, that the report, 
if considered as a preparatory step towards 
the farther suspension of^ thc*IIabcas 
Cqimus act, did not fairly gxpyr out of the 
eviaence produced. ^ 

Mr- Lamb had distinctly stated, that he 
could not agree in the recommendation at 
the conclusion of the report, as he was 
determined to go into tlva House unpledged 
to any measure, and he should be happy 
hon. friends would convince him that 
aucu a measure was unnecessary. 

agreed that the report 
anyuld be printed: the more it was known, 
themore would its conclusion be repro- 
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bated. He only wished, that along with 
the report the speech of his noble friend 
(lord Milton) should be prjnted; and that 
the speecl) of tlic other noble lord fLas- 
cellcs), could be circulated as widely aa 
that report; for the noble lord stated, that 
concessions took place in the committee. 
Now, those concessions w'cre not facts on 
which any conclusion could be founded; 
they were the imitual accommodations of 
gentlemen disposed to arrive at some vague 
conclusion. He had heard the noble lord 
say that there w^as a disposition on all sides 
to concede, to meet one another half way. 
The report, therefore, was not tb^ fair 
and just view of the state of the country, 
but the result of compromise and conces¬ 
sion. His hon. friend had said that the 
conclusion was all he had to object tqibut 
it should be always remouibered that this 
conclusion was attached only to a series 
of concessions. 

Lord Lascellcs explained. Whenever 
be stated fadts he liad no objection that 
the learned gentleman should give those 
facts what circulation he pleased, provided 
it w'Cre without misrepresentation. But 
he was not sure that the learned geatboiiia 
had not ingenuity cither to misunderstand 
hii^ expressions and to view them irf a very 
different light, or to make them bear a 
meaning which be never meant to attach 
to ahem. He had stated, that whenever 
any thing w^as made to bear a stronger 
sense than any other person could approve 
of, recourse was had to the evidence, and 
the expressions were mutually accommo¬ 
dated to that evidence. There was con¬ 
cession, but it was upon the evidence. 

After some further conversation, the 
report was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

Second Report of the Committee 
OF Secrecy.] The following is a copy 
of the said Report- 

Second Report from the Committee 
OF Secrecy. 

The Committee of SilcRECY, to whom 
the several papers w ere pre* 

sented (sealed up) to the House, by 
lord viscount Castlereagh, on the £to 
day of tljiis instant June, by command 
of his •royal highness the Prince 
gent, were referred, n^d who were 
directed to examine tne matters 
thereof, and report the san\(, fUf they 
should appear to them, to the House; 
—bavei pursuant ^ the order of the 
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Hotisci exatnihed tho samo accord- 
iiigty, and u'^reed to Uie following 
report: • 

fii forming an opinion on flip present 
internal situation of the country, your 
committee could not fail to hoar in nmid 
the information laid before them, at an 
early part of the session, upon which 
their firsts report was founded. 

The papers now communicated to the 
committee, continue the narrative of the 
proceedings of the disaffected in the 
counties before leferred to, viz. I an- 
cashire, Leioesterslilre, Nottinghamshire, 
and'Derbyshire (to which, paitofYork- 
aliire and tho^towns of Biiminghaiii and 
^ IStockport, must now be added), from the 
pf^’iod of that report do\i u to the prcscift 
time. , 

Your committee find in these papers, 
not only a complete corroboiation oi tho 
justness of the uppreheiisions, w'hicli they 
then expressed, but pi oofs equally deci¬ 
sive of tlie continuance of the same ma¬ 
chinations, and designs, bi caking out info 
fresh acts of violence and insurrection, up 
to the present moment. 

ioui" committee stated in llieir former 
report, that evi*n where petitioning ;vas 
recommended, it wa« proposed to he con¬ 
ducted in such a fnanm r, by an immense 
number of delegate^, attemding in I^ondon 
at the same lime, in several parties,* at¬ 
tached to each petition, as might induce 
an effort to obtain by force whatever they 
demanded; and that a general idea seemed 
prevalent, that some fixed day, at no 
very great distance, was to be appointed 
for a general lising/’ 

The firfct attention of your committee 
has been directed to the proceedings of 
tho public meeting held early in March, 
in the town of Manchi'stei. At that 
meeting, which consisted of poisons as¬ 
sembled from various towns and populous 
villages in the vicinity of Mancliostei, as 
well as of the inhabitants of Manchester 
itself, it was proposed by the same leaders 
who had previously attracted the notice 
of your committee, that the petitioners 
should A'le, at the same place, on Mon- 
day^ the lOtli of that month, prepared to sot 
dot on a march to London, to present 
their petition themselves lb the Prince 
llegent in person ; that they’should form 
tllemselvesA'^to parlies of ten each (which 
sirffingcu^nt was proposed with the pro¬ 
fessed View of not transgressing the law)^; 
and that they should supply themselves 
With provisions for 'the march, and witli 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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blankets For. the purpose of sleepiO 
the ground. ^ 

At many other meetings previpuii'1 
the lOih, which, though comparatilb^* 

I private, wire yot numerously attend^/ 

, was represented to them, by their OffSjtt'' 

I that they would be sui rounded by thepffi 
and the military, and that they would 
easy prey if they proceeded without ai^ 
for their protection. They were aSsiilS&i|^ 
however, that iheir numbers, which, in 
I course of their progros>, would amounfio 
I not less tlian 100,000, would make ititxip<S$- 
I sible ultimately lo resi&t them. It was st$t^ 

I that all tlie large towns in Yorkshire w^i'e 
I adopting the same plan, that Iho Scbi$b 
! were actually on their march, and that if 
the petitioners could once reach Notfiritt- 
I ham, or Birmingham, the business wOuTd 
' be done. They were advised to cho6;s^ 
loaders over cacli subdivision of tens, 
fifties, and hundreds, and to appoint ’d 
, trea'^urer to receive contributions, whicfi 
w'ore actually made in a great number of 
small sums, out of w'hich fund they were 
I taught to expect that each man would 
I supplied with a daily allowance. 

I A petition was accordingly prepared, 

I wiitli a copy ofwliicli every lontli man was 
.furnished; and which concluded by sta6* 

I ing to his Koyal Highness, that, without 
I the chan^ which tlicy demanded, th^y 
would neither support him, northcmselves'f* 
^and tliey wore told, that if their petitlqn 
wa^cjectcd, they must demand it; if still 
rejected, they must force it, and say they 
w'onld be lighted. It appears, that soma 
of the pei>ons appreltc^ded, were folly 
prepared to act up to these instruction^; 
though it is to be prc^uinftfl, Jliat many of 
them had no very definite idea of the way 
in which their services w'ere to be'b'm- 
ployed; and that even among tbeirleadert, 
sonic of tlic more modeiate reckoned fU* 
thcr upon inlimidafton, than upon Ifie 
actual employment of force. Af one of 
those ryore private meetings, however, ^ 
which preceded the general assembly, one 
of those pci.sons, wlio appeared to have 
most influence, avowed himself a repul)* 
lican and leveller; and professed his 
determination never to give Up till they 
bad established a miublican governmenti 
the examples of^e insurrection fit life 
reign of Richard 2nd, and of the rebtelltbH . 
in Irekmd in 1793, were held out^ 
jects of imitation ; and the most 
such declaratioas was 
with the strongest maiks of apputufsb^’' 

In consequence of thes?? prcpflOitttibns, 

A) 
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public proposed {ook place at 

tfte time appointed; and tras attended by 
^iffobably near FJ,()0() pci sons: many of 
proceeded to tbo ground in reanlijr 
ttWer, with knapsacks ou tle;ir hatks, 
ifld notwithstanding the assembly nus 
dfspersed by the military, acting under tiie 
‘dtders of the magistrates, and tlie pnn- 
cipal leaders were apprcliendcd, yndcr 
warrants from the secidaiy of sta^', a 
considerable number actually ni.uidicd oil* 
bn their way to London; nuinv uere in¬ 
tercepted before they reaLlicd Stockpoil. 
but several tounJ tiu'ir A/ay as far ns 
'Ashbourn. 

The act for enabling his majesty to 
detain suspected persons had now passed; 
most of those, who had iTiulerod them¬ 
selves most conspicuous in exciting dis¬ 
affection in this pait of the country, liad 
eitlicr been apprehended, or had secreted 
themselves ? and all hopes were preckidi'd 
of any immediate result from the iisacm- 
bioge which had been so Icmg conctrteil; 
yet it aj)j)cars to your committee, fioiii a 
tariety of concurrent testimony, on vvhicli 
they rely, that the jiicvious organization 
had been extended so widily, and the ex¬ 
pectation of ultimate success liad been Jjo | 
confidently entertained, that these cii- | 
curnstances produced no #otlicr effect on I 
ihe great body of the disconlcni‘cd, than j 
to delay the explosion, which had so Jon^j; | 
been meditated ; to occasion the discon- \ 


asseniljlc as many as could be collected, in 
the night, at Manchester; to attack the 
hnrraeirs, the police office, Ihc prison^ the 
houses of magistrates and constables, and 
tho hanlis in separate parties ; and to set 
file to (he factories in tin* town* Tt was 
even declared by one of the con«ipirators, 
t!u\t this last atrocity was intended for the 
pnrpoec of increasing the prevjjjlent dis- 
tres‘5, in tlie hope of thcrchy adding to the 
numbers ol the discontented, by throwing 
the workmen out of employment. It was 
calculated (hat two or three thousand men 
would be enough to commence these opera¬ 
tions, as they ictkoiied ujion being jW-ned 
liy ,W,()(X) at the da\fn of day. A proclama¬ 
tion was said to he prepared, in older to 
be produced on this occasion, iuslifyirg 
the revolt, <and absoivI*^g the inMirgents 
I from their allegiance. Expectations were 
' held^jut, that a general insurrcctnm would 
I take place, at the same tiiue, in different 
i I'.ails of the cOjUnties of Lancister, ^\irk, 

I VV'aiivick, Leicester, Nottingham, C’hestcr 
I and Stafford; and tliough some of these, 

I particularly the two latter counties, may 
j iiavc been included without any sufficient 
I ground, your committee see just Vea^n 
to apprehend, that a success I ul insurrec¬ 
tion at .ALinchcstcr would have been fol¬ 
lowed by paitiai ri.sing^i to an alarming 
amount, in each of the other counties. 
Soule ])icjtirations were made for provid¬ 
ing ammunition, with a view to the arms. 


tinuance of the moie ojjen meetings^ of 
the association; and to call forth the ex¬ 
ertions of new Icadeis, who were diter- 
mined (in iheirrOl^?n phrase) to “ re¬ 
organize the party.’’ Meeting-^ were ac¬ 
cordingly lield in several of the (()\\ri^hij)s 
in the neigltbomhbod of IManchesler, hc- 
tween the Knii and 25th of March, with 
more privacy, but under the c^tahlidied 
^stem of dclegution, at w’hich only the 
deputies from the ditaifccted places were 
Present; and at wliicli it was resolved to 
promote a general rising at Manchester, 
on Sunday the fiOth of Maicfi, or*lhe fol¬ 
lowing day. A meeting w^as appointed 
% the leaders at Ardwick bridge, clo&e 
to Manchester, on the Friday before tliat 
day; where they expected to receive in¬ 
formation from liirmingharn, Shcflirld, 
atid other places, with^^bicli they wxtc in 
.communidation ; having previously learnt 
fi'Om an emissary, who liud visiteil Hud¬ 
dersfield and liCeds, ,that the disaffected 
■ W tlut tlie country were all ready 

to begin at any time, and were prcpaiing 
afnui for the purpose. The design was, to 


which it w as intended to sei/o. 'J’he exe¬ 
cution of this plan was defeated by the 
vigilance of the magistrate^, wlio being 
a|)prizcd of what was in agitation, made a 
j commiinicati()n to the sccictaiy of stale, 
; bj' wlioni wairants w'crc innncdiatcly is- 
! sued, and the ringleaders, ai ^^cmhled at 
Ardwick bridge, were consequently seized 
on the 2Sth. The magistrates of Man¬ 
chester theieupon publislicd an address to 
j the inhabitants, announcing the danger, 

I and calling upon the householders to be 
j svxorri as sjiccial constables, and to assist 
I in preserving ibe peace of the town. 

! 'Ihis plan of the disaffected, being thus 
I discovered, and deranged, they became 
more wary, and secret in tlMM^ proceed¬ 
ings; but jn the moment of disappoint¬ 
ment, declarations were made, that it 
would ho imnossible to prevent the rising 
for a month longer- The assassination of 
persons most obnoxious to-tksir resent¬ 
ment was suggested by some of «^lie most 
desperate of the conspirators; an attack 
was made upon the House of One of tho 
magistrates; the life of another waa 
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threatened; and a pistol was fired into the after several postponemontSi was 
House ol a gentleman, who was acting as ed lor the Monday in Whitsun wee)fj| 
a special couj^table. Shortly after this was afterwards again postponed to 
period, it aj)pears to have been disciis?i‘d, ol June, wlncli was thought more fayoil]^ 
whether it would not be more) piudont to able lor a midnight insurrection, asVtt^ 
discontinue the appointment of delegates, moon would then he in the wane. 
and to rely only upon one man in each of this last appointment had been so 
town, who might call the disaliected togc- ly ciieulated, that it became 
thcr a shoit time before the intended in- public notoriety ; wliicli, while u awakonc^ 
surrc'Ctioii,^ and seize on hoit<es, prc'para- the aUention of those whose duty 
tory to the attack on Manchester. If at to pieservc the public peace, did not 
wotwithstaiuling I In's proposition, the same appeal to dciange the preparations . 
system of connected operation by mcan.s lliosc who were disposed to distutb iJU 
ol delegates waa indcfatigably pi r.se\cied I'vcji wlicre tlie planneis of the insurrec^ 
in. * turn suggested a farther delay, tljiejr 

Delegates from Mtinche'^ter, Jliiniing- found it impossible to restrain the impatl* 
ham, NotlingTiaiii, Deiby, r.oeds, Slief-i i iiee, which they bad excited among their 
’ field, Wakdicid, IJuddcr.-sliold, iirul ' followers, who had forsaken I heir ordinary 

pnwes in the dcluihed part of the countiy, ■ iiuliiCft of luduslry, and who’must either 
eitlicr constiintiy or occaMonally attendL-fl , piocccd to the immediate attainment .of 
t^l 0 ^e mci iing«. 'fhe immhers assci ihicd tlieir object, or for the present rclincjplsti > 


t^l0^e mci iing«. 'fhe immhers assci ihicd 
were not larg(.‘, but the activity was un¬ 
ceasing ; cnnssaiics weie continually 
passing fi om on(3 of IIio.-se pkiccs to ano¬ 
ther, to compare tliiir accounts ol (lie 
state of the puldic mind ; to foment the 


tiu ir object, or for the present rcliucjphii^ 
It, and uturn to tlicir acciistor^ied oceu^ 
p.itams. On the ^^htli of J\Iay a ineetm^ 
f'f deJegates in the ncighbouihood of Sh©** 
fit ld was dispersed, and some of the p;>r- 
ties weie appielienJcd ; and on the Cth,ib|^ 


irritation among the ths.illcctcd ; and to June, several persons described to be JeJ^* 
c(mibiiiCsomegeneral[)Ian ol simultaneous, gates, (and believed by your coiiimitCca 
or comiccled iiKsuiKcfmii; the object of to be such), who were assembled at aua- 
wdiich*was, alter cun-olKlating a sufliefent . tficr place in the same ,ncishbourhooi^i 
force, to march Ujioti London, and theie were apprehemlcd by the magistrates Ot 
to oveiLuni (he cMstmg govei muont, and , the ridin", assisted by the military ; qinu 
to cstahl'shii rcpuMic. The sapie designs ' the final arrangement of tlio plan, whic|l( 
were continued of attacking the bariacfs, „ was there to he settled, was thus happily 
and depots, m dilfcient parts of the couu- j liustiated. It was confidently expectedg 
tiy (one ol' nhich was p.uticui irly re- ; iIuAmIrsc ariesls uould disconcert wha^^ 
connoiticd with that view) ; of plundering | ever measures were in preparation, an.d, 
the houses of noblemen and gentlemen, i they appear to have h id that effect in th& 
wJiore anils weic supposed to he lodged , ' imnu'diatc vicinity of bficffield ; but llie, 
of sej/mg the magistrates’, and keejiiu^ ^piiil which liad betn excited could nok 


tlieni as hostages, and as autlioiities for 
levying contributions on the countiy ; of 
disarming the soldiers by night, m then 
i^iiaitei’'-, or Seducing them fiom then duty ; 
and ht providing aims for themselves, 


be u holly suppressed. dirih(^ neighbour¬ 
hood of ’Uuddeislield, in the night of the 
Mil instant, scveial houses were forcibly, 
enrored aiul plmiJered of aims. A consi- 
ilcrable body oi‘ ayned men were ap» 


paitly by these seizures, and paiily by an [)roacliing the town, w htm a small patrolc 
easy method of forming pike heads out oi of yeomamy cavahy, attended by a peace 
common tools and uten^iils. * j officer, fell in with them, and was leceivtd 


It appears to your commiLfec, tliat the' with the dit'chaige ol several shot, by 
utmost confidence prevailed among the which one of tlieir troop horses w(t^ 
delegates, af^o the ultimate attainment of | wounded. The patrol liavmg asce»tained^ 
tlieir object; that the successive arrests ot that they were too few to oppose suc4 
several of the principal leaders, tiiough ' numbers, thought it ])rudcnt to retreat^j 
liicy occasioned momenlaiy disapppint-| when several shots^ere fired after theoj^ 
ment, did not extingui&h the spirit of in- i without effect, (^n ictiirliing with an ad- 
surrcction,^!', the hopes of success, in the ditional force to the spot, llicy toui.a 
parts of .the country above mentioned; the wdiole ot the insurgont-^ bad disappear? 
and the Utmost impatience was manifested ed ; but guns fired as signals, in dittprent^ 
at the delays wiiich had taken place in fix- directions, and lights sluiwn o^‘hc freig^fT^ 
ing the day for the general rising. This, throughout the country, sufficiently |Hoyed ^ 
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.thp 6xtent of the confederacy, and the 
<;cMiccrt with which it was organized, in 
.iSpine populous villages of DtTby5>liire, a 
lopre open insurrection took place on the 
9th of June. A delegate from this pait 
of the country had attended a picvious 
meeting at Nottingham, and an active 
emissary from thence had joined them in 
the course oftlie niglit. The insurrection 
began, according to the general plan pio- 
posed, with attacks upon huiistS) for 
tile purpose of proem mg ann< ; in one of 
which, a Sevant wa> wantonly >Im! ; about 
20() insurgents wcic mioii ah.seiubled, most¬ 
ly armed tnllier with pikfs or with Hrc 
^rms, and began llieir march towards Not¬ 
tingham, in expectation ot inereasing ihcMi* 
nutnbL'ts ns tlioy went, and ot tmding that 
place in fall insuru'ction, and jirepared to 
support tlieni. They vvere however inter¬ 
cepted by detachments ot cavalry (under 
the orders ot active and intelligent magis¬ 
trates), which came up with them in dif- 
jferenl diieetions, and totally di*j)irstd 
them. Between T/O ind fii) weie takin 
pnd lodged in the dilFercnt g:u)U; mail}' 
fire arms and pikes were taken at the same 
lime, and a quantity of unnnunition was 
found upon the persons oftlie prisoners. 

Your committee have thus slated tife 
rouiinent points of the inroraiation, which 
,as been laid Iiefore them* particuJaily as 
effecting the manufacturing d/siricts in 
the Northern and Midlaiul counties, and 
which has been substanti.itcd, lu almost 
6very particular, by depo^ltKms on ocTili, 
taken before magistrates. Th(‘ c Iviraoter 
of the danger lemams the same as was 
described in the former report. It aiises 
from the indefatigable exertions uf per¬ 
sons in the ^pwov r,mks of lite, or but little 
above them, of some jiopular talents, in¬ 
flaming and aggravating tlie actual dis¬ 
tress of a numerous niaruifictuiiiig popu- 
latnin, by exciting hojics of an immediale 
t'emedy to all their Miderings from a le- 
ferrn in pirliament, and pieparmg them 
(in despair of attaining that object) to 
attempt liy foice the total ?nl)version of 
the established conslilution of govern¬ 
ment. 

Your committee stated, in their former 
report, that the mode of organization, 
practised with such ^nscliievous success 
in the populous distiicts had been in very 
many inatances conducted under the cover 
of a^i social ions, called Jfiinpdcn (hubs, 
form ed for the oste’^isible purpose of pro- 
TJlirriig cTTL'fo'iin in parliament; and they 
now Uud that in many instances, whci c 
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the open meetings of those societies have 
been discontinued, several of the members 
of them have assembled more privately, 
and been the principal leaders in the pro** 
jeeted combinations. 

In their fui mcr report they did not think 
it necessary to advert to that atrocious 
system of combination, outrage, and hir¬ 
ed assassination, wliicli has prevailed in 
some of the midland counties, under the 
name of I/inf Jism; both because the trials 
of persons, charged with those crimes, 
wore then Iviiown to be depending; and 
because the system itself did not then dis¬ 
tinctly appear to your committee towhave 
any immediate appKcation to political pur¬ 
poses. But they have sineb found reason 
tp believe, tlidfthose who are concenyiid 
in instigating the people to insurrccHon, 
have availed iheniselves of tins powerful 
engiye lor the muie extended purposes of 
political innovalion. 

l^pon the whole, your committee have 
been anxious neither to exaggerate, or 
ext(‘ijnati‘, the nature and extent ol the 
danger. "Fliey Inve not been jiisensiblc 
to th(j jealousy, with wliieli the testimony 
of persons, originally implicated in iTie 
designs of tlK‘conspirators, or even of per- 
sonV> who never having engaged in those 
designs, have attended Vheir meetings, iii 
order to dibcovcr and report llieir pro¬ 
ceedings, qnght to be received; but the 
facts stated by your committee, rest not 
only upon confii niatory eviiU ncc, hut on 
distinct, sub>tanli\e, and sutirsfacloiy tes¬ 
timony ; and although your eoimnittco 
have seen reason to apprehend, tliat the 
language and conduct of sumo iiersons 
(Vim whoni information has been deiivcd, 
may in some instances, have iiad the eifect 
of encouraging thoftC de^jigns, winch it was 
intended I hey should only be the iiistru- 
nicnls ol detecting; yet it is perfectly 
dear to )our committee, that bclore any 
such cncomagemcnt could have been 
given, the jilan of a simultaneous insur- 
rcx'tion, ill ddferent paits of the country, 
had h''cn actually concerted, and its cxe- 
CLiiion fully determined on. 

Voiir committee have the ^sfaction to 
eoulinue to believe, as they have before 
stated, that the danger, which they have 
described, U 1^ be found only among .the 
lower order "of the manufacturing popula¬ 
tion, in particular paits of *tJv country, 
many of wlunn aie laboming umicr consi¬ 
derable privations, fioin the lo^ rate of 
wjgcs, and the increasing price of the 
neLCj>saiies ol life; though your committee 
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cannot but remark that the most active 
and determined insurgents are in many 
instances to be found amongst those, 
whose earnings, even in the present state 
of the manufactuits, would enable them to 
support their families in conilort. They 
lind that of the promotcis of these com¬ 
motions, many have eiihi r left the country, 
or are preveiiltd from prosecuting llicir 
designs. The disaffected appear to want 
leaders to conduct such <*ptcrprises ns 
they have conceived ; are frequently dis¬ 
concerted by jealousy and distrust of each 
other, and by the consciousness that their 
plai.^ are watched ; and by the arrests of 
the ringleader^. (.>rt.*<it as the numbois 
probably ;ue,*ara()ng whom disaftl ction, to 
ay alauning extent, has made consideialje 
progress, fomented at hrst by popular 
harangues, and stili by the more pow’erlifl, 
and general excitement of setlihous ’inlili- 
cations, your committee are fully aw'aic, 
that the number of tliose,^ who me now 
prepaieil to t.ikti the lead in ;my project nl 
open iiisuiiTclion, is not to he* (’•‘tomifiii 
by the exag^H'iated lepoits of then* dele* 
gritcR. 'i’hoiitj;h they have been all along 
tain^ht to look to l<ondon ini ( ountenance 
and Mijipoit, though some thur own 
imruedi ite emissaiies have, li(»m lime to 
lime, affecti*d tA bniig iliem hopes of 
encouragement Isorn that (juarl».r, in case 
ofsaei’ess; ami though ii has been sfated 
to 1 our conunitree, that .i deh^gate fiom 
th(‘counliy has lecenlly been atlending a 
meet mg of delegatea in London, no spe- 
cilic iniorniation ha.N been hud before 30111 ' 
coiiunittce of the existcnei: of any body of 
men, assueiated in tlie inetropoli'!, with 
wliom tlie (Iisalfeetcd 111 tlie country iTp- 
pc.ir to be acting jii conceit, or to hold 
communications. Their hopes arise from 
their own nutnhers, which if they could he 
excited to siniultaoeoiis niovi-meiit, would 
distract llieir opponents, and w\nulil pro¬ 
cure the means for carrying their utmost 
designs into execution. It is hoped, .by 
them, tliat tlie timid mid irresolute would 
thus be encouraged to stand forward , and 
they flatter llienisclves, that efficient lead¬ 
ers would r^t he wanting to put themselves 
at the head of a successful insurrection. 

Your committee cannot contemplate 
what has m the coujitry, even since 

the date of their former Report, without 
the most! serious apprehension. During 
this period, the precaulioniiy measures 
addptcA by parliament have been in force; 
ttiany of the most active promoters' of 
public disturbance have been apprehended; 
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the immediate projects of the 
have been dfM:overed and deFangedf^iii0t 
nothing lias deterred them from a 
pursuit of their ultimate object. - Tbdhn 
hitherto checked, the least advance 
words tlic attainment of that object c 6 dM 
not but be attended with the utftibit 
hazard to the lives and properties 
majcbty’s subjects. ' 

in'the late insurrection on the bordoini 
of l>erl)yshire and Nottinghamshire, t^fe 
mass of the population, through which tb^ 
insurgents passed, evinced the utmost ab« 
boircnce of their designs and projects.'^* 
In other inslanceJ, wheie the inhabitants 
have been called upon to aid the civil 
power, that call has been answered with 
alacrity and zeal. Such conduct increases 
tlie claim of the ])eaceable and loyal in* 
liabitants ot the disturbed parts of thb 
country to the most efficient protection. 

Youi committee find that it is the cbH* 
current Opinion of many of those entrastSa 
with the preservation of the peace, and 
best acquainted with the state of the di^-# 
turbed di^>tncts, as w'cll as the admission 
o( t) i* di^iaffi cted themselves, that the^dp% 
j’lrt'^sion of the attempts at insurrection 
hitlicrto inadi., may, 111 a great degree, b 6 
asciibecl to tiie existence of the extraordi** 


nary powers entrusted by parliament 
the exui^itive government, even in cases 
where it has not been found necessary tp 
call them into action; and that tlie tran¬ 
quillity of tlie country would be put tb 
hazard, if those powers were now with* 
drawn. In this opinion your committed 
fully concur; and, CQiifidently as they 
uly on the loyalty and good disposition of 
the great body of his niajcst}’s subjects, 
(<‘vt*n in those parts *01 iht^ country m 
w'hieh the sjiint of disaffection has shown 
Itself in the most foiinidable shape) they 
eannot but express their conviction, that 
It Is not \et safe im rely enlircl)', for the 
prescrvalion of the public tranquillity, 
upon the ordinary powers of the law. 

20 tfl Junp, IS 17. 


The Pit’orirr.]—The House having 
resolved it&elf into a Committee of Ways 
and IMcans, and the Account of Navd 
Stores having been referred to the svd 
committee, 

The Chancellor of the Eithequcr road* 
He suid, that much as he regretted to 
fatigue the House with that w^hich be bad 
to bring forward, at a period yrhen, from 
the lateness of the hour, it might be incon¬ 
venient to them CO give it that attention 
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which it <lcmandeil, he was sure the House 
would see the propiiety of H'ca postponing 
it'to Q future day; and he must confcijs 
that he felt the less inclined to postpopc 
iif as it would not be necessary for him to 
ti^ouble the committee at any very great 
length, lie was of this opinion, because, 
in Uie first place, he had rca^un to hope, 
that the practical nieasiiies winch he 
should recommend were not sucli as’were 
likely to call forth opposition—were in 
fact, as it appeared to him, as little liable 
to objection as any that had erer been 
brought forward; and, in the next place, 
the House came to tin’s ^hiibject with moie 
information on it than they usually pos¬ 
sessed previously to the opening of the 
budget. At the connnencement ol’ the 
present session their attention liad been 
called to the state of the finances of tlie 
country in the Speech from the Throne; 
and in consequence of the recommenda¬ 
tion so made to them, one of the cailiest 
proceedings of the House had been, to ap¬ 
point a committee to inquire into the 
revenue and cxpenditiuc of the conntiy. 
The reports made by that committee 
would enable him to spare those whom he | 
Jiad the honour to address, tlic trouble of 
listening to many dry statements of ac¬ 
count w'hich it would othcr^vise have been I 
his duty to press on their attention. He 
should frequently content himself with 
reference to those reports, which lie was 
sure would afford tlie committee more sa¬ 
tisfaction than any imperfect stdtcTnont-*?ie 
could offer of his own. 

The consolidatmn of the EnglKsli niid 
Irish exchequers bad added the iiuancial 
concerns of Ireland to those on which he 
Lad been aocustomed to address llicm, 
and he could assure the committee that a 
very considerable poitioii ot official labour 
had been directed, since January last, to 
incorporate tlie accounts of Trcl.uid witli 
those of England. 'J’hose of the former 
country Iiad never been bioiiglu forward 
in a similar foim liiforc. Tlie aifangc- 
nent, how^cver, which had at length been 
made, would bring them under the consi¬ 
deration of the eonmiittec in a more con¬ 
venient and uniloiin inannci than that in 
which till now tlicy bail ever been sub¬ 
mitted to them. This been cfletled 
partly by official diligcnee, and partly by 
the act of the House itself. In whaj he 
had last said, lie alluded to the directions 
given by iict^orpailiaiiiciit lor the clear¬ 
ing up of all accounts, and dischaiging all 
outstanding balances between the Englisli | 
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I and Irish exchequers to the /Jth of Janu« 
ary last, and for cancelling all grants ou 
the consolidated fund, wiiicji had not been 
I realized on that day, and which, as the 
House was aware, weie not likely, in the 
present slate of the revenue, to be realized 
within any moderate period. The consc« 
qucnct* was, that from the 5th of January 
last, a new account was opened for the 
consolidated ticasurics, and the* technical 
distinctions wliicli had till now' existed be¬ 
tween tliciii, were no more. At the same 
time, the arrears and deficiencies which 
for many yeais bad encumbered the ac¬ 
counts of the united kingdom had been 
dibi'hargcd and mmle good, and a new 
account had been opened ffoni fliat day, 
wjucli would bri(,g the finances of tjje 
empire under the view x/ parliament in a 
simple and intelligible form. 

The committee appointed by that House 
to iiiipiiie into the expenditure and income 
of the couiitr\ had not encumbered their 
Jupoit ^ with statement of the various 
di^tmct^ons of consolidated fund, war taxes, 
and cllicr details of parliamentary appro- 
pi lation, but had on the one side set down 
the whole amount of the finances of the 
counlrv, and on the other the sum total 
of itV expeiulituic. He regretted to state 
it appealed by that liepcrrt that the defi¬ 
ciency in the revenue of last year, as coni- 
paitwl With /he year preceding, and which 
deficiency pail lament would have to pro- 
i vide foi by other means, amonnted to JO 
per cent, in that proportion of the public 
income which was collected m England, 
and in Ireland there had been a falling oil* 
to the amount nl’‘iO percent, on the wliole 
' revenue. Jn a couiiiiy wheie the accuiiiu- 
j lation of capil.d was so inleriur to that 
I w’liich had taken place in this, and whose 
I agiicultural Inteu’^ls liad been so greatly 
' pioinotcd b}^ the consumption of the war. 

It waj» not a matter of astonishment that 
I Its agi'ii'uiluic hhtuild be gieatly dcpicssed 
at the teiniination of a war like that which 
hail ju^t concluded, and that when exposed 
to the additional piessuic of a most unfa¬ 
vourable season, part of its population 
should be reduced to great distress. 

Notwilhstuiidmg the unpleasant circum¬ 
stances to which he had just refcired, the 
means by wliiel) he pioposcd to meet the 
supplies of the year, wcic, he thought, of 
a natuie peifectJy unobjectioni:^)lc, and 



See this Report in the appendix to the 
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should first po througli the snnplirs re¬ 
quired in the present year, and then state 
the ways and iwearKs to meet them. 

Army (including 1,500,000/. for extra- 
ordinaries, and exclusive of rrof)[)S in 
Trance, 0.OS(),()OO/. 

Tor 1^10, it would he rememhered tlic 
total sum gi anted on account of llic army, 
amoiinted,tq 10,SOO,7ST/. 

The grant Last ^car on account of the 
ravy (exclusive oi’ the grant ior the re¬ 
duction of the navy debt) amounted near¬ 
ly to 10,000,000/. (It was more exactly 
stated 9,00 K105/^.) 

In hfe present year the grant rc(|uircd 
for the n^y v^as 6,000,000/. exclusive of 
,1 grant 0 * 1 , 660 , 000 /. for the reduction of 
nairv debt, • 

1>' the grant of last year a very consi¬ 
derable Sinn rniglit also he added, as in 
JSO' there had been paid oil !2,000,(X)0/. 
ot the navy debt. The sum apprc)))iiatcd 
to this purpose had been takoii fioni the 
unapplied money remaining in the evchC' 
(iijcr from the grants of 181,5. 'J'he whole 
,surn, tluTofore, which had been applied to 
the scr\ire of the navy in the lust year, 
amounfed to ncaily 113,000,000/. 

'Hie^ ordnance created in tlic present 
year a charge of J'J/Jl'hOOO/. 

Last year, under the same head, there 
had been irfpni*cd the sum of 
Here a leduetion had been ^•Heeled* of 
airoiit 100,000/., biang about one fouitli of 
tiic\i hole. The miscellancousserviceswouhl 
call for a supply ot 1,700,000/. including the 
sums alicady voted in the present session 
l.a^t year, the same sen ices had required 
‘i,5(K) I'OU/. In this instance, therefore, a 
rial I u I mil luad been made of S00,()tK)/, 'fhe 
total supply, iheielore, tliiU was called for 
III tlie present ycMi, exeliisive of the inte- 
^e^t of tlie funded debt, for the expense of 
the se\eral e>tLil)lis!iment 3 for 12 months 
not on the |)erice establishment, for he 
was far from tliinking wq had vet ar- 
lived at what might properly so be called, 
would amount to 1 S,0(M,000/., or what, 
speaking in round numbers, he would call 
18.000,000/. It weaild be romcmbeied, 
that at the o|^ming of the present session, 
his noble friend had estimated die expen¬ 
diture of tlie year for the services he had 
enumerated at 1S,300,OCX)/.The actual 
supply called for came below the esti¬ 
mated suiL^by almost 300,(t)0/. Last 

year, the* grants for the sari^e services 
amoiintcS to 21,887,OCX)/. The reduction 
effected in the prceent year, it would 
therefore be been, fell little shprt of 
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7,000,000/., being considerably more'ji^^^ 
one-fourth, and amounting to very 
onc-tliiul of the whole. In addition, 
tlie 18,000,OCX)/, reiiuircd for the proper 
service of.Hhc year, a furtlicr proyiSkQtl" 
would be necessary on account of tlie.tinv 
funded debt. In the first instance tWrq. 
was a charge of 1,OCX),000/. for the int^> 
rest on exchequer bills the principal of 
which w ould be discharged in the course^ 
of the pivbcnt year. 'rhi.s item, tliou^t^^ 
large, the committee would look upon 
sati.'‘faction, when they considered how' 
much the improved state of public credit 
lessened the chaigc thus incuircd in pro-, 
vuling for ilie ways and means of the year* 
A proper idea of this might be formed^ 
when it was considered tliat what cost the 
country almost 2,2(X),000/. for the ser¬ 
vice of ISlG, would in the present year 
create but a chaige of l,900,(X)6/. upon an ^ 
amount of principal considerably in- 
(ri ascd; and when it was further borne 
in mind, lliat a few years ago the same 
operation would have occasioned an ex¬ 
pense of 2,500,000/. The sinking fund on 
ilic moi cy thus kept floating as unfunded 
debt v\ould amount to 330,000/. making, 
a.total charge on amount of exchequer 
bills of 2,230,000/. On winding up the 
accounts belwe^n the Knglish and Irish 
cxclicqncvs an advance liiul been found 
uceessary in order to clear up all de¬ 
mands on the consolidated fund of Ire¬ 
land to the 5th ol January last, from whicli 
period they had started on a new account* 
This had caused a giant to be called for 
(in order t.o make goot> the permanejit 
cliarers of Ireland up to that timcL of 
216,50o/. Towards tliQ seduction of the 
navy and transpoit debt, a supply was de¬ 
manded of 1,660,000/. There was thus, 
it would be seen, a new total of 4,136,508/. 
to provide for the charges of unfunded 
debt, or to make godd previously existing 
deficiencies, which formed no part of the 
supply necessary for the service of the 
year. The different items and the grand 
total were as follows ; ^ 

Si mars. ’ 

Army (including 1,500,000/. fot 
oxtraoidinanos, mid exclusive of T 
(mops ill France,'"''- - - o,0SO,(X)O'^ 

Navy (ext luMve of grant for the ''"^1 

reduction of n.ivy debt) - - 6,000,000 ^ 

Dnlnaiice - - • - 1,221^300 

Mibceilaiicous - “ " L700,000 

ToUl supph fi't the scivKc of the 

vearlBir, - - - - 18;001,300 
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Interest on cvdKqiicr X. ) 
bills - - - - 1,()()0,0(J0 

Sinking fund on ditto - 330,000 
To maKe good the per¬ 
manent cliargcs of Ire¬ 
land to Jan. 6, IK 17 - 2 

Towards redurtion of 
navy and transport 
debt - - - 1,660,000 

-4,iq6,503 

22,137,808 

He had now to call the attontif'ii of tlu' 
committee to tlic manm*r in wliidi he pro- 

S osed to meet the above duniand'j. 'fhe 
rat article whicJi he should notice was 
the annual (Intics on malt, sugar, to¬ 
bacco, and some other arndcs which liad 
bben taken at the uMnl amount of 
5,000,000/. The committee vveve aware 
that those duties always prinliiced cou'^i- 
derably more than the sum nf 8,000,000/. 
charged upon them and tinit the surplus 
was carried into the consoiidaicd fniul. 

He next proposed to avail hirnscll’of 
the ways and means for JSII and ISlfj 
exceeding the amount of tiu* snpplns 
which remained to be paid out of tbcni. 
*Ilie sum for the former year was 1 .‘J,? 10/. 
and for the latter 1 ,S1.9,.Si0/. Tbe^c - 
formed what, in tlie language of the ex¬ 
chequer, was called surpli.s of ways and 
means. lie did not, however, nnenn to 
take credit for thorn as a genuine surplus, 
as in fact they became disposable only in 
consequence of parliament having, si^ce 
they were granted, made a ddferenl pro¬ 
vision for great part of the su])piics 
charged upon tkern; whereby they be¬ 
came applicable to the service of the pre¬ 
sent year, instea^l pf those for which tliey 
were originally provided. The whole, 
after retaining a sufficient sum to pay the 
supplies charged on them, amounted to 
l,8b5,od9, arising in great part from the 
temporary excise (fiities, upon v Inch 
5,500,000/. had been granted in 18J6\ but 
of which sum ^nly 1,491,59^/. hpd been 
received on the 5th of April.last. There 
remained, therefore, to be received on 
that day 2,005,408/., and it was estimated 
that before the 5th of April J818 they 
would produce the farther sum of 
1,300,000/. for which, therefore, he should 
take credit as the ne^ item in the ways 
and means of the present year. 

He should in the next ()laee advert to 
the amount of the consulidaud fund re¬ 
maining at ti.e disposal of parliament on 
the 5th of April last. In this ra^e also a 
iurplus had been produced by /he icceoi 
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roccedings of parliament. A considera- 
Ic deficiency had accruecl in the produce 
of the i:oni.n]iJatod fund on the 5th of 
January, but that deHeiency having been 
made good by subsequent votes of the 
House and all grants afiecting the cons6- 
liduted fund having been cancelled by act 
of parliament, its suiplus produce on the 
I 5tli of April icniaincd dispoMjbb* for the 
service of the prrsciit year, 'riiu sums 
now remaining i i tlic exchequer of Great 
Britain and Ireland and which he should 
piopose to vote on this account amounted 
to 1,225,978/. or in round numbers 
l,22f;j)0()/. 

The lottery was taken at,250,^10/. and 
tliough this :nig!it appear a larger sum 
di,in that Ilf last v»'U-, yet, when the whrle 
•jccount was (‘onijiarcU, ’t would be f'dbnd 
lliat tbe lottery was redueed 50,000/. in¬ 
stead ofbiing si) niiicb Iiigber as one 
tbiid of the profit of tbe lotteiy bad last 
year been lesceved for Ireland, according 
to llie piaclice vriii<’b had picvaiiod ever 
since the union, whereas this year the 
vvliolo cstiinaleil profit was carried to one 
acennut. 'fhe whole amount was there¬ 
fore tal:en fit .'’()(),('()()/. in 181(3 and"af only 
25(^JVH»/. in the pieseiit year. The next 
itfcin he had to state to the committee 
w.i'i tli.n ari-a ng fioin the sale of o!d naval 
^■.tore^, iha' amount of vvliiv.li he estnnated 
for'tlie la^r yoai at 100,000/. Tin re was 
one item nmie he find to inchule m the 
way^ ami in< .lu lur iho }cm‘. li, wa.. the* 
arieii'-s ol the tax, of which a 

L4>iKdderalde sum was due on t!io ’ith nf 
April last, "he wIhjij.* airi.. i .tj/nat(,d 
likely to be acci/ed in the j tar endn.a: on 
the 5tli of Apid ISIS, Was 1,5\H),(J00/. 
'fliese Several item5 of ways md meany 
amounted altogether to so 

that tliLie leqnired to make go.id the 
fAipply I - I'OfljOOO/. Thi-^ he pioposed to 
laise by lll^h tieasury bills to tlie amount 
of,8, (300,000/., mu! a neviAssuo of 9,(X)0,(XX)/« 
of exebequer bids. Having concluded 
tb '>se slutementi, he would now lecapitu- 
lale the difibreiit iienas of the 

WVVr. AM) 

«£’.3,000,00(t'—Annual Duties - c^.S,000^000 
1)1 posaMo 1816 15,740 

Ways and Mraiis 1816 1,049,810 

' - 1 , 865^59 

3,500,00n-(L.ENci‘'C Duties con^i- 
luiod (alt^r satislymg tlie grants 
thereon fjr the year 1316) - ^,300,000 

Muncy rcmioning at the disposal 
of parliament of the consoh- 
daled lund at April 6, 1817 - 1^25,978 
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«00,000—iottery - - - - ^ 50,000 

Old Blores ------- 400,000 

Amirs of property tax rectived 
or to be received between the 
fifth of ApriJ, 1817, and 
Apid 1818.1,500,000 

9 , 541,537 

Irish treasury bills - 3,000,000 
Ext liequer bills - - 9,000,000 

-12,000,000 

22,141,537 

The first total of the ways and means 
which he had stated, namely, the 
9,541,537/ might he regarded as the 
ready^oney actually in t!ic exchequer, or 
which would be reccyrud in the co'irse of 
the year; but^ that was the whole which 
the ordinary resources olfered for cover- 
the expenditure. It was therefore 
clear, that tlieaboye balance ofl2,n00,0()(V. 
was necessary to equalize the ways and 
means and the supply; and he was con¬ 
vinced that that sum could not [>c raised 
m a way more advantageous* to the country 
than that which he had proposed. He 
should, in the first place, endeavour to ex¬ 
plain to the committee how the account 
of the 3,600,(X)0/. Irish treasury hills 
stood. The House would recollect that 
before*Easter there had been a grant of 
4,200,0(K)/. for repaying Certain Irish 
treasury bills. U])on communication with 
the bank of England and tlie hank of Jre- 
land (the wliole of the treasury nills being 
held by them), it was found that the 
directors of those estuhlishnients were dis¬ 
posed to exchange the hills they held for 
new bills. Two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds Iiad however already been 
aid to the hank of Ireland, and as iliJ^t 
ody reijuired 5 per cent, intercvst, it wis 
not tliought advisable to renew the wliole 
sum now outstanding, hut, to pay oft, as 
occasion offered, sucli bills as were held 
by the bank of Ireland. Only a small 

E art of the Irish treasury bills in their 
ands were however due till December 
and January next, and it would therft- 
foro bo time enough to make arrange¬ 
ments for paying them off after the next 
meeting of parliament. The remaining 
sum of 9,000,OCX)/, he proposed, as he had 
already stated, to raise by exchequer bills; 
and he was the more induced to take this 
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ranee upon exchequer bills from one 
of contractors, and on terms which -tfae^ 
appeared fuvourahie; but fiom tlieappear« 
ance of the m<)ney market, he thoqglH ft 
better not to avail himself of it, and 4o 
take the cAmnee of making a more advan¬ 
tageous arrangement, in which he had 
succeeded even beyond his expectations. 
He had indeed found tlic state of the 
market such, tliat by issuing exchequer 
bills giadually in preference to borrowing 
in one .sum upon the ^amc sort of security, 
he had sjftved 300,(X)0/. in annual interest. 
The powt r of the money market to take off 
9,CXX),000/. of exchequer bills, he thought 
could not be questioned, when it was con¬ 
sidered, that of the 4«‘i,000,000/. previously 
granted by parliament 5?7,(X)0,()00/. had 
already been put into circulation in the 
couise of the present session. There 
were, therefore, only bills to the amount 
of 15,0<X),000/. further to be issued. The 
y, 000 ,fX)()/. lie now proposed to add would 
make 21 *, 000 ,()(XV. and all tilings consider¬ 
ed, he* apprehended that there would not 
be more iJirowii into the market than 
could be easily absorbed. It ought at 
tlie same time to be recollected, that 
as the interest had been reduced from 
^ per cent, to 3^, there was a sav<- 
ing in that respect of li per cent. 
From the mcalure he proposed, he there¬ 
fore had Veason to expect great advantage 
both to the agriculture and commerce of 
the country, and he doubted whether it 
would have been possible to derive equal 
lienefit from any other arrangement. Al¬ 
though the revenue, from causes over 
which his majo.*‘ty’s minsters could have 
no control, had fallen short six or eight 
millions, there had bc<^ an ^evidont ini* 
provement in our public credit. It might 
be recollected, tint when he addressed the 
House last year on the financial situateon 
of the country, the three per cent, consols, 
were only between (52 and 63; at present 
they were above 74. This was an improve¬ 
ment oi' twelve per cent, on 62, which, 
calculated upon lOO/. stock, was equal to 
nearly 20 per cent. The exchequer bill? 
were then at an interest of 5^ per cent.^ 
and were sold at par. Those now in cir* 
culation bore an interest of only 3J 


proportion of the deficiencj^ti that way, 
as the bnnlj^ of England in its\egociations 
would be^ satisfied with a moil moderate 
rate of pitcrcst than was paidvn Ireland. 
Before the meeting of parliament he 
could have borrowed 12 millions by an ad- 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


per rent.; and on this very day those 
bills bore 12s. premium. Those were cir* 
cumstances which pioved the manifest 
advanftige of the system he had pursued, 
and now proposed to continue. But it was 
not in the money market tmly that the 
beneficial influence of that system had 
(4 B). 
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brcn A ])ro[)ortiona] improvcmont ■ ^tock liad actually hcai purch«i!?ecl up. 

"vvas experienced iti every description of If, instead of borrowing exchequer bills, 
property in the country. Large sums he had funded capital stock, jt would have 
had aheady been sold out of the funds, been impossible to have opoiated a rc- 
and applied in aid of the landed interest, diiction of the debt to the same extent, 
in purchases of real property arul advances Whether there would be an equal diminu« 
upon mortgages. Similar uccomniodation tion of debt in the present ye.ir as in the 
Iiad been aftorded to the commercial in-| last, was what he could not pretend to 
tcrots of the countiy by the increasing j assert. He did not wii^h to state a positive 
facility and cheapness of discount. 'Ano- j opinion on the subject; but lie^ d^timaled 
thcr most important improvement in the that, with some addition to the 000/. 

situation of the country had taken place he had already mentioned, he might have 
since his last financial statement in tlie to borrow altogether about J 1,00().000A, 
viitLial resumption of cash jiaymcnts by and that it was probable there would be 
the bank. Wlien he Ivul suggested that j paid off about 10.^-. There might;4]jrre- 
thc bank might be enabled to pay in | foie, he a diminution not of as in the 
specie in the eouise of two years, his j last year, but probably of‘2.V millions, 
stalcmeut was leiLivcd wiUi ridicule and nnp..r»vement of our financeR 

incieduhty. The suggt’^lion which he ic lookcal forward tc a speedy imprqve- 
threw out had, In w )ver, been completely iurnt the internal con fort and pro"- 
reah’/cd , for the paynunts in ea^h had | polity of the country [Hear, hear!'], 
been for evciy praelicahlc puipusc le- He did not ciiusider this expectation ini- 
fumed. He could not h'd congiatukUe loahonahle. A great part of the public 
the House and the coantiy upon tliC re- I distress arose, ^lot fioin any dorangemeut 
moval of the donht^ lud aiaims ubuh had ‘ in our domoslic alhiirb, but from the gene- 
been eiiteitained on this sufijcct. None lal state of Europe. At a time when ail 
of the evils which had liccn so profusely over the continent many were struggling 
foretold, had occuned; and this great for the mcic necessaries of life, it w,as ui't 
change had been accomplished without to he cspectcd that there could be a 
any shock or danger to public credit. grc&t demand lor our manufaetines: dies 
Tho'JC who had with remec anticipated countiy loitunately luuUnot been redu<.i'<l 
these mischievous consequences, he was to so low a state as some othcis lud, hut 
sure would now join with him in* rejoicing w-c jCould not expect to escape without 
at the state in wdneh our country was now sharing in Ihe general calamity. If, lio.v- 

f daccd. The notes of the Bank of Ivng- ever, Frovidcucc biesscil vMih a hi- 
and had even during the icslriction been vouiable luivcst, he should conhilentJy 
picfiired to tliose of every ntlior bank hope to m'c a steady i c.'.toiution of our re¬ 
in Europe. \Miat llu-n must bo the venues and our former pro'^peiity. He 
effect of the renVoval of that icstriction? had taken the lihcity ol stating tins imiiJi, 
A tlilrd tircuinstance to wdiich he could niorily to inipicS'. on tin* recollections ol 
not hut caliche f:*V:ntion of the committee the committee, lhatevtn under the im- 
witli peculiar satisfaction was that, with favourable circunii-tanees ot ilie last )x.n 
regard to the public debt, the cxpccta- all the benefits which lie Ii.id Iield out a» 
tion^ he held out last yeai, liad been more likely to result from the jdaiis Iio had pro- 
tlian rcalibcd. He had stated an cxpcc- posed had been more tlian ieali/.ed. Ho 
tation that it would \jc tcduced at Joasr anlieipaieil a still more sensible iinpro\e- 
S,eXX),()()()/. ‘ the balance of debt jcpaid ment; but lie sincerely trusted that the 
exceeded this si The amount 4 paiil in country would never find it necessary to 
had been st.iteil by llv comniiltce ies» 1 1 to any of those despeiate and dan- 
on finance at ; but from this gerous remedies which some i)eisons had 

sum it might he lair to make a deduction thonglit it proper to recommend. Jt was 
of f),000,000/., vvhich formed pait of the alone upon the tinimess ol parliament and 
loans raised for the -li vice of JSi.v, but the loyalty of tlic people, that the se- 
which had not been m.iul into the cx- curity of public credit and iJic restoration 
chcquei till 181h; so tliat the actual ba- of national pri/'spcrity dependeil. He had 
lance disthaigod w.is slOOjtXK)/. This now only toe-tate, that lie csti^nated tiio 
was most satisfactory; Init it wits not amount oi‘tjie intcrc.sL of the exchotjuor 
all, lor since the Isfr of November IS],"5, and treasuijjS hills necessary to inject thn 
at which tiTieo the national debt stood at J^MPldy at 4r>0,(XX)/. and he contemplated 
it6 highest amount; luiliiuiis of capital ! that that sum would be saved by the rc« 
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(luction had taken place in tho 

interest of unfunded dolit since the last 
session of parliament. Thus llie public 
would be subjected to no new iliargc 
whatever. lie concluded by moving, 
•' I’hat, towards making good the supply 
granted to his majesty, there be issued 
and applied ^ the sum of 1,>,74*9/. 2f/. 

* remaining in the receipt of the (»xclie(pu'r 

• of (jrreat Mbilaiu of the surplus of the 
‘ grants for the yuar ISJ.'i.’ 

'riiesevcial loolatious wore agreed to; 
and, after a shoi t conversation, tho chan¬ 
cellor of the exthcqiicr, at the '•uggcation 
of Ma- Tierney, dehTicd tlu» consuhua- 
tion of the leport till ^’uesday next. 


• no I SK OF cM Ai oN s. 

Mondaij, June 2 ( 5 . • 

HAne vs Coupi'S Sl'sim \sion Bit j,.] 
'i'lie order of the day for the first reading 
of ibis bill, ha\ing been reiyl, 

Lord (\'\flrrrnidi said, that no imllvi- 
dii.al could feel more decjily tlian lie did 
ilie Mnpnrtan(‘L'of the measure which he 
con^idei* d it to be his doty to iec‘n*miieiul 
t(* lh(* House, He u as seiualib' of the 
heavy responsibility which must lall oii 
those who called for it, and tliat on* all 
liaiuls It nie‘-t be ♦admitted to be a seiunis 
encioaclnnent mi the lights of the feubjeLt, 
duiiiig tin* tune for winch iLiWai'^ tw he 
coutmiud. It tliLi) became .i question, 
wbctiler till' inteiiial stale of llie countiy 
a Us MU‘h as to t all lui so stiong a nie.i- 
ure,—wlielhcr the oidinary laws weie 
ailllcienl—01 wlnlliei if tlie.>e were not 
51 'jllii'ient, otlier nieiisiires le^^ strong than 
ilie Sasjjension el the I Libeas CoipiL^, 
ought not to be re'-oi( l il to ? In aiguing 
•*1 tins nic’isme, ho piotesteil at the out- ; 
.set against any infeiciue bung diawn, | 
that niinisteis. in ibinung tlieir judgment I 
on il, Were snbjeet to any undue bias in | 
Its favour. Notinng but a conviction, that i 
loi the safety of the loyal and the peacoa- j 
ble, and lor the jne^eivalion of the con- 
.^titution itst'lf, liny weic necessaiy» could, 
be was ceitam, have made them consent 
to taki' upou^llicnwelve.s tin* irduous ic- 
spoiisibility which attached to a measure 
like that now under the consideration of’ 
the House. He Imped tlitir past conduct 
was Mu h, as to prove they wwid not have 
advised thr.|Continuance of th\act, if they 
v/ere not satisfied, that of all tile measuies 
that coejS be resorted to, thii would be 
tlie most effectual, and prove least inju¬ 
rious to the people atlaige. He wished 


the House t 9 decide on its adoption or re* 
jectinn, purely from the tacts which wero 
brought btlbre them. Ho protested 
agairii-t the infeieuce that had been drawn^ 
that to hri'ig in a l)ill like this was to libel 
tlic whole c()unti\, and to prefer a general 
bill of indielmcnt against the people of 
I'bighind. 11c did not call for tins inea- 
j-me iigainst the people ; but, on the con- 
tiarv, he demanded it for tlitm, in order 
to protect them in tlii' exci'ise of their 
iiidustiy ngainsl the machinaliont. of agi- 
fatois, v^hich w'cie hostile to their in¬ 
terests ris they \\i le to those of the coun¬ 
tiy at huge. 'J’ric adoption of such a 
ineasuic miglii alarm those who knew 
themselves to be eiiiliy ol’treasonable de¬ 
signs ; but, in his eoii'i ience, he believed 
the loyal and peaceable part of th • com¬ 
munity would }et.i no uneasiness ah art it, 
blit, on the contrary, would be giatcful 
for ilie passing of tire bill, wbicli they 
would regard as a uioasure of piotection. 
—Tlx* noble lord aigacd, at some length, 
in oppi’sitmn to those who weie of opi¬ 
nion, that supposing tlca^onablc designs 
to exist, those hy whom they'^ were enter¬ 
tained wcu' too insignificant to merit the 
sci loiis attention of pailiament. Though 
liappd), the di-tdlcction w'as confined to 
the lower orde*", yet still, he contended, 
the ilaiii’^u* was foi malablc. lie showed 
the lower clashes of ihe niannfactnrers to 
f)e confident in then o'vu stiength ; to 
posvi ss coii-ulerahlo a'*utcnes=, knowledge 
of the law, and ingejunJv toe\adc it. To 
llio manulaclmcis in Mated these designs 
to be m agu at mca-'Ure i^’^tiicled. 'fhey 
liad Mudit irecedt'iits fiom tlic history 
of tlx' tre.isons i)f Immcr limc'*, and it was 
not necessar y in Ins iniiTtT^for ^uglier cha- 
racteis to take pait wuh tliem to enable 
them to succeed if’ liiev were not well 
watched, TIu'y nnght at any rate suc- 
ei’cd so f.ii a> to cover the country w'itli 
desolation lor a tmu'. lie wished the at¬ 
tention of the House to be iliiectcd to 
fw'o pifluts -tlio Consideration of tht5 
evtnis w’lneh* preceded the lolli of April 
ini^ht first deserve their considciatioii. 
It would then be lor them to look to wliat 
had occurred subserjuent to that penod. 
This division of the subject, according to 
dates’, he tliouglit-of some mipoitance. 
'I’hosc w'lio had i'ormeiJy 0 [)posetl the Ha¬ 
beas (]orpiis suspension bill, miglit, he 
tboLiglit, now', with the mldihonal expe¬ 
rience they potsessed, feel jiMified in sup¬ 
porting the bill for rinewingtliat act; but 
he could liaully think it possible that 
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tFiosc who concurred with bim on the 
former occaision could oppose the present 
bill, as the ciibc for its lenewal was infi¬ 
nitely stronger than that nuule out for 
passing the Jaw nowin force, ^Not only 
had additional conspiracies lieen discover¬ 
ed, hut, in the late inquiiy, the former 
conspiiaeie> had been confirmed. He 
denied that the result of the late.trial 
proved that there was no treason in 
the country, thou i'll (iod forbid that he 
should anaiiin the decision come to by 
thejuiy. No person coiilil, he thought, 
shut liis e\es to this fiict, that there was 
treason in the counir). He was anxious 
that the events down to the 1.5th of April 
should be eon'^idcied separately, because 
he expected an attempt would be made 
to Cl cute a belief that the conspiracies 
which liad been formed, had been in a 
great measure bronglit about by the emis¬ 
saries of government sent into the country 
for that purpose. Mr. Oliver, who wa.s 
supposed to hr the moving cause of all, 
did not leave London before the 17lh of 
April, to go on liis fiust mission. It was 
plainly seen, that an explosion had been 
intended with wliich he could have no¬ 
thing to do, 'rhis would result from the 
reading of the second report of the secret 
committee, unless they abcoliitely dibhe- 
Ileved it. Three periods, it night be 
seen, were indicated, at which an effort 
was to have been made, and at three seve¬ 
ral timcb tlie conspirators had brought 
their pieparations so nearly to a point as 
to think of naming the day on which 
they were to proceed to action. In two 
of these cas(‘s, it was quite clear that Mr. 
Olivei could have nothing to do with the 
designs of rfio conspirators—that no part 
of their pioceedings could be ascribed to 
hib excriioiis. 7'Ijat person had not been 
sent down to encourage the disaffected to 
riot and insurrection.' Tho fact was, he 
had become incidentally possessed of some 
information respecting their designs^ which 
he had communicated to the,government 
at a time when he was not known to the 
secretaiy of state. He did not leave 
town fill the 17th of April, and at no pe¬ 
riod had the treason in agitation assumed 
a more malignant character than that 
which belonged to it ori^he SOtli of March, 
when the destruction of Manchester was 
contemplated. This was before Mr. Oli¬ 
ver was in communication with the go¬ 
vernment. Zlhat plan was only frustrated 
by the arrest of the delegates. With these 
proceedings, and with those of ,tlie 9th of 


March, Mr, Oliver had no connexion 
whatever. He had never been sent to 
the country, to encourage the disaffected 
to commit acts of treason. It mi^ht be 
that the appearance of a person in the 
character which he assumed, that of a 
delegate from London, would have the 
effect in some degree to encourage the 
conspirators; but he apprehen^etl the go¬ 
vernment were justified, if they had rea¬ 
son to btlicve that such designs were in 
contemplation, to send down somebody to 
see what the parties were about. Oliver 
was directed to go there for this purposci 
and not to excite those on whom ‘iHf wart 
to be a spy to any Acts of ji criminal na¬ 
ture. The fact was, he was applied to by 
a*delegate fiom ^lic country—a leading 
njjan and a well known character, to ^sa¬ 
tisfy hinibclf of the spirit which existed 
where he had been ; and he was told that 
if London w'ould not unite with them, the 
people of the c/)unlry were determined to 
risk a rising by themselves, Mr. Oliver 
had nothing at all to do with them before 
this delegate, and another leading man, 
introduced Iiim to them. The j)erson 
connccied with the delegate had* been 
«'\!)oyt to leave the country, but under¬ 
standing the effort was immediately to be 
made he determined to ‘remain, in order 
to co-operate with the conspirators. Mr. 
Oln^er wa^ then invited to go into the 
country, and on this he communicated to 
government what had passed, whether he 
ought to avail himself of the opportunity 
or not. He was authorized to do so, but 
no one had been base enough to direct 
him to excite them to acts of violence, 
and so far as government had been in¬ 
formed of his proceedings he had not 
done this. At Nottingham, it was deal 
that Mr. Oliver was not concerned in the 
lising which it was intended should take 
place on Whit-Monday, and which was 
afterwards put olF till the 9th of June. 
ILe left the country before the delibera¬ 
tions of May 23rd, on the subject of the 
rising, and did not leave London on bis 
return till the evening of that day, after 
the discussion was over. What had taken 
place, tlicrefore, on that occasion could 
not be brought home to him. What Mr. 
Oliver had or had not done while in the 
country, it impossible for ministers to 
tell exactly F but this lie (lortf C.) knew 
aty 

the part he was reported to havl taken. 
It was not known that he had been guilty 
of that which was imputed to him| and 
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there was reason to believe that his ex¬ 
ertions had materially contributed to pre¬ 
vent the intended explosion of June 9* 
He thought the information of this man 
was entitled to consideiabie credit. With 
respect to the numbers, the delegate who 
had introduced Oliver, had given very 
large and magnificent reports of them; 
and the numbers staled by Oliver to 
the persons* he was represented to have 
invited to rebel, were the same as those 
mentioned to him by the delegate. fJe 
entered his protest against the system of 
imputation on government for taking the 
uieasii^^'S necessary to prevent rebellion. 
Were they to suffer k to take the field 
before they aflempted to countcM’act its 
efl^cts ? He thought j/at the contrar^^ 
was* their duty. All irviormation had not 
been received from common spies, bift 
many persons luul considered it tlicir 
dutv to communicate what tlu'V knew. 
He blamed the atlempt to throw odium 
on such persons, as calculated to prevent 
individuals from coming forward. The 
measure now proposid to be renewed 
had already rendered considerable ser¬ 
vice. *ln the judgment of nearly all the 
magi'jtiaies it had clicck/'d insuirection, 
and been more eflcctive than any of^tlie 
other measures adopted by parliament, 
it had operated as a preventive rather 
Than as a punUhment. It had occasioned 
H consideiaiile decrease of the •mischief, 
and if continued would prove a sufficient 
icmedy to the evils by which the peace 
of the country was menaced. 

Mr. PuiL^onlnj seized the first opportu¬ 
nity to state fact-i which, asi a meinher of 
tlie committee, had come to his kno.v- 
ledgo, (Und which he tliouglit ought to 
^ffducc the Ilou&e not to adopt a measure 
as vicious in its principle as it must be 
ini^diicvous in its effects. He would be¬ 
gin with the conduct and tiansaction of 
an individual whose character had become 
notoiious to the countiy. If he were to 
state that Mr. Oliver had excited the i/is- 
affeetioii that prevailed, that he had form¬ 
ed the plots and arranged the insurrec¬ 
tions which i»vcrc described in the report, 
and that no design to disturb the pence of 
the country had been entered into till be 
Jeft London to go to the agitated districts, 
lie should be stating what not consist¬ 
ent with fict, and what he di«l not believe, 
lie beli^ived that insurrecti(^naiy move¬ 
ments were contemplated befbre this indi¬ 
vidual began his labours, or received bis 
coiiiniisaion> and Utat lie predecessors 


in the course he pursued. He did not 
know who tlfose individuals were; he d!d 
not know their names or characters: 
only person on whose authority he could 
rely was th of the person himself so often 
alluded to. It was ti ue that there were 
"dangerous movements in some of the dis¬ 
turbed districts, but who were the agents 
or agitators the committee had not learn¬ 
ed. Tliese movements were not of recent 
dale. lie begged to state to the Ilouse^ 
that in those counties there existed an as¬ 
sociation* more atrocious, malignant, and 
bloody, than any that had ever before dis¬ 
graced this countiy, or braved its laws; 
but that this association had not originat¬ 
ed in political principles, anil did not di¬ 
rect its view to political objects. The 
House would anticipate that he meant 
Luddism, or Luddilism. It had commenced 
several yeais ago, it still continued in 
full vigour, and some of the most atro¬ 
cious suggestions for the disturbance of 
the public peace, or the commission of 
cruelty and bloodshed, proceeded, he be¬ 
lieved, from individuals trained to mis¬ 
chief hjM'ts laws. Tiiat they might have 
mixed themselves nith those who had po* 
Iiticarobjccts in view, he was not disposed 
to doubt; but lie believed that the ^reat 
mass of the pc(y)lc never intended distur¬ 
bance, ry were disposed to engage in any 
criminal proceedings. lie was convinced 
j "that these people met f or the purposes of 
reform, and that they formed themselves 
intc numerous associations, merely be- 
causeVliey thought that was the only rocansi 
of obtaining their object. Though lie 
believed fifem innocent of any criminal 
intention, be could not say the same of 
all rlicir leaders, niany^f whom enter¬ 
tained, he had no doubt, very wicked de¬ 
signs. He would stale some of the infor¬ 
mation gained from the papers and evi¬ 
dence presented to Uie committee. In the 
month of Marth last a person calling him¬ 
self a delegate, came to town from one ol 
tiie miffiand districts, and was introduced 
to a person of similar opinions in London. 
The object of his visit was to infoiin the 
people ill London of the situation of the 
country, and to carry back to the coun¬ 
try the degree of assistance vvhith in any 
movement in the north might be expected 
from the metropolis. He told them that 
the people in the country laboured under 
an intolerable load of distress, and were ex¬ 
cited to great disaffection; that they were 
unable longer to bear theirtufferings, and 
were determined to throw off the yoke; 
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that they merely wanted to know what 
aid they coaiil fuiiii'then-tnc’iidi> 

ia London, and were anxious to iedin 
the public ieeling Iicic- 'i'lic pci'.soii to 
tvIioiiJ tins dciLgiUu iuld:cs!sed liun^'Ji 
gave only discouiagm:; n.'ona luu; 
pressed gieat diai:lltl^^.^ctio^ w Jili the 
ktatu of the public 4'oeiing; and told him 
that, in eon'scquence o( llie [.resL'nt silua^ 
tiuii of allaiis, he was ahuut to ’leave 
London, and even Ln.^hiiul; a purpose 
which lie carried into execution soon 
after. This delegate, however, found two 
other peisons leady to acconipany him 
as delegates from Jmiidoii, to iidorin the 
country ol the j'eilmg of the capital, 
and Olivei pioposed to go along with 
them, making a tbuilh delegate. They 
soon ailcrwards left London; but be¬ 
fore tliey proceeded on their journey, 
Oliver applied at the oiiice of the home 
seeietary i'or peimission to go to the dis- 
tuibed districts, to e.xainiiu; apjiearaiici's, 
and to transmit such inioimatjon lor tl)i‘ 
use of govciniiieiit ,k> Ik. iingjit obtain. lie 
(Mr. 1\) thtmghl U only (U'ltK (* to the 
noble Joid at the head oi that departiTK'iit 
to say, that he gave no autlioin \ to Oliver 
to commit such acts as lie had been tated 
to liave comm'ttcd, or to conipioniiso tin* 
fcafety of any by teiniitmg ihcMu into piac- 
ticcs which lie afteiwauls £*\'pO'ed. d'he 
countiy delegate placed full lelfance on 
the zeal and sinceiity 4)f Oliver. He in-’ 
troduced liim to all Ins ii iluhIs in the enun- 
try; lie told them that the} might place 
implicit confidence in liini, that lie\v as a 
second self, that notlnng that tht} could 
disclose to him w^iiuld be ni]> I'jtid. Oli¬ 
ver was accordingly receiveil by these 
people witli^hat^'vnlidence winch became 
such a recommendation; he was called 
the London delegate, wms acknowk dged 
and tiGated in tliat eliaracter, and acijinr- 
cd all the conhdence and iiilliKiue which 
Jiis high coniinis.^ion ct)nvc 3 ecl or iiispiied. 
Jlei emaiiud ameng these peo[)le lioni the 
17fh ofApiil to the ITiIj ot May. Jle 
could not tell liow lie comported himself 
at that epoch , but he was every where , 
received as the London delegate. The 
account that lie gave of his tiaiisjctions , 
was the following.—The people in the ■ 
country often asked him, how the people i 
in London were disposed. To tins he was ' 
slty of icturning an answer, and spmmg ; 
of information when lie did. He toliWliein ! 
that he came to learn the situation of the | 
country, to t«nvey intelligence to the , 
ca^iiul, aJiJ not jto infuim the country of j 
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I what was doling in the capital; that Lon- 
I (loll was ready to rise, and only wished to, 
I knuw wliat assistance eogld be derived 
j fuiui the country; and that the people in 
, L(jn(ion would not stir first, but would be 
I leudy to second any movement from the 
/ countiy. Ills liicnd, the country dele- 
! gate, gave eflbct to tins information, 

1 telling his bicthren, the country d( legates, 

1 that 75,(X)() iiulividutds could Vcdied on 
I in the castcun pints of the capital, luid 
I 7.5,000 III the western, rnaking in all 
L50,0()() men. At any rate, he assuied 
them, that tlieie could be no doubt that 
I all who assembled at Spa-tields wwu zco* 

I lous reformers, and tliesc amounted to 
I 70,000 men. L mid it be denied, that a 
, peison connnuniuil'ng such leports as this 
I wmuld not do iMiist not ,tfie 

; (yiect of Ills conduct neccssarilv be to ex- 
1 cite the wretched mdivuluals with whom 
jheconveised to eels ol rebellion or in- 
: suboidmation, h} as'iiiing them of the 
I ct-ilamty ol ,i‘ieliel to their distress by 
I means of a levolutum w'hieii, there was 
no doubt, they could pioducc, l)y merely 
giving the signal to .in iriesistible force 
' vvliicli would follow in their tram, and be 
guided by tin ir example C'oiilil any thing 
be iftoie calculated to enctmiage ci'minal 
hopes, Ol to lead to desperate enterprises? 
^Tt the niluimation wliuli Oliver gave to 
the ,comini^'tee w a^. e ilciil.ited to ilesUoy 
any belie.'that iiiigliLexist (»f a coiiespon- 
» deuce, or an mider^t.miling between the 
disanVetcd m London and the cunntiy. 
He (Ml. r.) had askuliliit individu.il, 
if, when he thus eiicoiiiaged the roimliy 
delegati s with hopes ot as^istimee iioin 
llw' eapit.il, he knew of anv societ) or .is- 
Muiaiiuii e-3tahliNhed in J.oinion ioi the 
purpose of LOi 1 espoiuliMg oi eo-opeiatir - 
with ail} SOCK ty oi association m liie coni'- 
try, or it he h id ever seen luee-of such 
C()ru".jjondeMce ^ and he answeied that 
he neither knew’ lun had known of any 
sneli society. “ ( next asked him,’* Haul 
thd light hon. gentleman “ if he knewv or 
liad „nown of .my man oi i.ink, wealib, 
cliaiacler, or intliienee in London, willi 
whom the disallceted in the country vvcic 
in correspondence, oi whom they K'gard- 
cd as favourable to their designs and 
he answered, “ J neither now know nor 
have I known^juch a peison.” I then 
asked d the jperson v.iio accom|^inied lum 
to the eount/y ever meiUioned the namo 
of any individual whom the country meet- 
mgs or delegates had selected in London 
as the cbaiinc! of coaiinunication between 
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any body of disaliectod mcMi in the metro- | 
polis, and the districts which he traver¬ 
sed V* and he .answered that the delej^vite 
never named rfuch a person, or spoke of 
such a proceeding. Me mentioned these 
things, tosliovvthat if no society existed 
in the metropolis to conespond wirli tlie 
disatiected, it no man of rank, wealth, in- 
tliience, or character, was implicated in 
rlieir desfgiTs, or favoured their projects, 
if the distuibances were continecl to di.s- 
tricls of the country where ^cre wore 
so many causes of excitement, besides 
political, our liberties ouj^ht not to he 
suspeuirtid. lie allow^ed that disaifcc- 
tion existed in the ^nanu fact living dis¬ 
tricts, but waS this ii reason for depriv- 
iiiff the whole of the country of the bci- 
iients of the cunstitntiojn ? The suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas ('omiis was neiihei* 
nccesfcnry, nor was it adapted to the evil, 
it w'Ub not by suspending our liberties 
that the tranqiiillitv coild be restored, 
but by destioying this Jiysfem of outrage 
and atrocity, supporter by an ns*‘’oeiation 
\ho had it their minds to such a| 

pitch of lancnions and cruel malignity, 
tliat they would shoot any person for aj 
few shillings w'ho never dul them any 
injury,*nnd who wa^ peileclly inoti’cnsTve. 
Tiilobs thi.^ .s\stc™ could be rooted out, 
>11 vain w(»uld any attempt bi' mule to 
lestore the peace of the auii^iy, oi» to 
retrieve England fiom a stain w hicli wais j 
now cast on her for the fir'«t time by the 
atrocious conduct of ringlialiimm who j 
lured thcmbclves to murder their unoileiul- 
ing fellow subject-. A measure like that 
now piopobcd, in^tca(l of jmtting down 
ilic evil, would increase it, liy teachin* 
tile more respcctidile pait of the nation 
^alrilpbe dissati-liiul with that constitution 
which was n<) longer woithy of their at - 
taebraent, and that government that rob¬ 
bed them of their liberty. How could 
the present measure repress the efforts 
of the-e people*' Would a few month 
impiitjonnienl cure them? Would it do-' 
prive them of tlicir malignity? Jt wais 
not Ins duty to juopose a remedy, but 
lie would sa^ that penalties must be ! 
enacted against those desperate assoeia- ! 
tions. Was it to be endured That the i 
nation shoiilil be deprived of its liberties I 
for associations like thib ? iSi'4 the I 
Luddites w|:re equally fo^mid’^^ble as now, 
and yet the Habeas Corpus act was 
never proposed to be suspci^dcd then. 
He would now recommend an inquiry, 
into this subject; be would recommend 


it as a good thing for tire districts 
festod with (he.se banditti; for the hofli 
our of the nation; and above all, foi^ 
the purpose of de-jlroying that preicnto' 
for the .suj^pcnsion of our constitution 
tliat was novv resorted to. 

• Mr. / AVt/r thouglit there was nb 
otluM remedy for the dis?tnrbanco to which 
the right lion, gentleman had alluded but 
the nuMKiri* which lie had opposed. Hie 
nlJlgi‘5tralc^ had endeavoured without suc- 
cc-'s. to put down tlie^.o ascociations by the 
ordinai y powcis of the Jaw', Tlie evil bad 
fixed lib roots bo deep, that as long as there 
was free agency allowed to the leaders of 
thcbC a-sociations, it was not in the powder 
of iium to put them down. Tlie usiiaJ 
poweis of the law wore useless ; there viras 
but one opinion on this subject in the part 
of the country to which lie belonged. If 
any gentleman knew a better rc'inedy than 
the present, let him propose it, and the 
magistrates would willingly adopt it. 
Whth respect to Ulivi r. there bad been 
great misrepresentations. His character 
stood higher than that of the class of rngn 
to which he was generally described as be* 
longing. Against his moral character 
thciewas no iinpulation. Without such 
agents the designs of the disatteeted could 
not be counteracted. Whatever might 
I have beerj the original object of the Hamp¬ 
den clubs, he did not sciuplc to say, that 
fhey had become the pest and banc of 
bocietl 

obseivcd, that the ex- 
i istonc\of consideuiblc danger was ad¬ 
mitted oil sides ; and jlic only qucsliott 
for disciiSbiiM was, whether this bill would 
prove a siicce.^sful remedy for the evil. 
He was soiry to say, h^?^lad never heard 
a ic'^b i*on\ ineing speech than that of the 
lion, gentleman. It was made up of state- 
nicnls ivhich rested entirely on his own as¬ 
sertion, or of reaso'iings which directly 
controverted those statements. Thehon. 
gentleman liad stated his conviction that 
nothiiig^couM bo pi oved against the moral 
character of'Oliver. Hut what did this 
morality consist in ? In introducing him¬ 
self to the confidence of persons resident 
in the country, by flattering their prejudi¬ 
ces, instigating their zeal, and inflaming 
them to acts of sedition; by a'^siiring them 
that T.'ijOOO men in London wailed for no 
other inducemtMit to insurrection, than the 
indication of the same spnit in other parts 
of the country. Such was tlic morality 
of the man employed by his^niajestyV mf- 
nisters to sound tlic dispositions of the 
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people. Hie House was bc^und to consi¬ 
der into whose hands they vi^ere about to 
commit so great a power. There never 
was a time when so many constitutional 

S iestions were pending, witl^ respect to 
e conduct of a minister, as were now 
raised with respect to the conduct of Joid 
Sidmouth. The government might appeal 
to their majorities in parliament; but who 
was there who bad heard the dicussibns on 
the subjects of the prisoners confined in 
Reading gaol, or tlie circular letter to the 
magistrates, founded on the opinion of 
the law-officers of the Crown, and lastly, 
on the extraordinary nfissioii of Mr. Oli¬ 
ver, who would not say, that a strong case 
presented it itself against any reliance on 
the discretion of a minister whose proceecl- 
ingshad in those instancesbeen impeached; 
and, lie believed, condemned by a large 
majority of the country ? From all the 
evidence of which the House was in pos¬ 
session, the inference was, that the disorder 
was local; that it had no communication 
with London; and that witli regard to its 
capacity of subverting the government, 
nothing could be more futile or contemp¬ 
tible. What he would recommend to the 
House would be, the enactment of a code 
of laws referring precisely to the nature 
and extent of the evil, ai^d the rigorous 
enforcement of them when enacted. Our 
ancestors, when they passed the statute of 
treasons, never thought of constructive 
treasons; they contemplated a real e mspi- 
racy against the king’s life, or an^’actual 
levying of war against him; and sc'itrong 
was this feeling ^in the countr', that so 
long as the disaftected were’'Drought to 
trial in this form, he believed the (>own 
would obtam no Vhnvictions. So far from 
thinking a suspension of the Habeas Cor- i 
pus act a measure of that nature, he ap¬ 
prehended that it would only serve to 
alienate the atfectioiYs of the public, and 
to render the conviction of offenders more 
rare and difficult. The consequence must 
be, that ministers would be glad to avail 
themselves of any plot as a pretext or 
ground for sltil farther continuance of this 
measure- 

Mr. Barclay w^as of opinion, that the 
tiobte lord, in looking at the extent of the 
evil, had forgotten the remedy already in 
bis fiands. Whilst he magnined the dan¬ 
ger he diminished the strength those 
laws which were already provided against 
it. The plaj)s of insurrection which had 
been disclos^ evidently proceeded on no 
ecrUm knowledge or just calculation of 
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their own force. He could hoi eousent, 
therefore, to sacrifice one of bis dentest 
liberties upon vague apprehensions ami 
futile dangers. The present cireuinstmtees 
were very different from those under which 
this measure was before brought forward. 
Parliament was then sitting, and if any 
instance of an abuse of authority occurred!, 
it was sure to be represented to that House. 

I The employment of spies arM 'informers 
he considered necessary; but it was ob¬ 
vious tliat the trust reposed in them might 
be easily perverted to injurious purposes. 
As the representative of a large body of 
his fellow-countrymen, he could^ot, al¬ 
though he belie’TdAnini.*>ters had no sinister 
purposes in vie^, support l>uch a measure 
Vpon the grourn^ alleged, and during the 
recess of parlian^ent. The country^was 
In a course of iniprovement, labour was 
again beginning ^ find employment, agri¬ 
culture was reciWering, and that severe 
distress, which it was only wonderful had 
not still moic *ex^i)osed them to the inati* 
gations of the disa'^fected, would soon, he 
trusted, disappear, and banish all those 
violent syniptoriis which were supposed to 
render so extraordinary a measure as the 
present necessary. 

Mr. IVitbeiforcc declared, that he should 
always feel a strong reluctance to sacrifice 
so important a privilege as that which it 
was' now *nroposcd to suspend ; and if he 
consented on this occasion to invest mi¬ 
nisters with such a power, it w.is because 
he concurred with them that tliey had the 
best moans of judging that it was necessary 
to the sal'etv of the country. Ho thought 
there was in the late disturbances all over 
the country much more of a political cha¬ 
racter than had been represented by a 
riglit hon. gentleman. If the leaders w^ •' 
without pr<)[)erty, they xvere not without 
great natural energy. He could renddy 
conceive how the lower ordiTs, that valua* 
hie portion of the community whoso labour 
was so essential to the social system under 
w!iich we live, might be tempted bv the 
deliisive and wicked principles instilled into 
their minds, to direct their strength to the 
destruction of the government, and to the 
overthrow of every civil and religions cs- 
tahlislimerit. It did not appear, that Oliver 
had asserted, when he mentioned in round 
numbers th^force of the disaffected in 
London, thrt there existed f|'iv general 
committee, or that tliere was any precise 
calculationrfonned upon that subject; but 
surely nobody would deny that there was 
a great deal of clisaifection in Londa0> 
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wbicby althougb in consequence of this 
measure it might hide its head for a while, 
only waited for tlic first favourable oppor- 
tUDity* How* was the circumstaDce, so 
fully attested, of the number who in many 
populous districts in the country daily 
watcliod the arrival of the mail, in the ex¬ 
pectation of hearing that the Tower and 
the Bank were in the hands of insurgents, 
to be explained, except as the indication of 
a belief, that the lising in one place would 
be the signal for a risking in others? He 
believed this disposition w^t?reated. not 
by the spirit of Irnddism ivifli all its dicad- 
ful sy^m of secresy, and tcaulencv to 
mischief, but by the,.dajtgcrous political 
doctrines so nclivcly pripagated of late. 
I'le begged to refer tluvfu to the lirst re¬ 
port : in tliat they woutd find tiiat the late 
committee was of thisioplnion, and that 
they took the same viciv, both us to the 
extent and malignity otY the disease. The 
question then was. whether this was an 
appropriate remedy, jSti’iclly sjiuiiking 
it was not, for the cpject was, to take 
away those who infused the poison, winist 
the complete remedy could mily be ex¬ 
pected trom that alterative system which 
must be brought about by a more general 
ditluswn of knowledge and moial pilnci- 
ples. With regavd to the possibility of its 
abuse, he believed the best aliected and 
the most re?j)eetablc entertained • the 
smallest tears, lie couhl not easily bring 
himself to apprehend that the noble lord 
(fcjidiiioutb) would so i’ar torgot the cha¬ 
racter he had always sustained, as to em¬ 
ploy the authority inlru'.tod to him to 
wicked or oppressive jiurposcs. AUliougli 
parliament might not be sitting, no case f)f 
cruelty or iiaidsliip could remain unknown 
^^he present state of the press, and every 
such case would most certainly be can¬ 
vassed whenever parliament should be re¬ 
assembled. Candidly speaking, however, 
did any lion, gentleman believe that such 
abuses were likely to take place ? lie ad¬ 
mitted that all pow'er had a tendency to¬ 
wards excess; but in this country that ten¬ 
dency was corrected by vai ions controlling 
causes. If §uch instances of abuse had 
already occurred, the blame nttendingtbeni 
was not imputable to ministei's, ror did 
they aftbrd any ground for believ'ng that 
they had been actuated by^Sny other in¬ 
tention thrfi that of dischargi.ig their duty. 
It was often the accident of human aflairs, 
that nofjiing was Irft but a clioice of evils, 
and such lie conceived to be now tlie case 
with ministers, lie confessed that when 
( VOL. XXXVI.) 


he saw the d^gns of those who, wbat^er 
the world might think of them, were.^t 
wise in their generation, and viben 
ters pledged thernselvos that this measure 
was neco^arv, he felt himself, however 
reluctant, comptdled to yield to sqch 
cessity. Ho certainly thought it an evil: 
at the same time he hoped that the natural 
good sernc of the people of England would 
at Icirgth restore them to their suspended 
rights, 'fill then he must, lor the sake of 
the patient poor, for the sake even of the 
turbulent themselves, conscMit to tlie pass¬ 
ing of the bill now proposed. 

Lord Althorp said, that the speech ot 
the lion, gentleman though very eloquent, 
lind failed in convincing him of the neces¬ 
sity of the present ineusure. He thought 
that ministers had entirely fiiiied in niak- 
ing nut sucli a case as to justify the neces¬ 
sity of granting those pONvers. Even if 4U 
that the reports of the committees con« 
tuHied were allowed to be true, u sufficient 
case had not been made out. But when 
it was considcied how very much the facts 
alleged in the repoi ts had been raistokoni 
the case against this bill was much stronger. 
In the report it was said, that the diis- 
aileclOd in the metropolis had assumed the ■ 
Erench revolutionary emblems, but it had 
been proved tb^at this was not the case; 
but on tjie contrary, that the flags and 
cockade *of the rioters were not of the 
TVeucli colours, but green, white, and red, 
adujitjid from some absurd notions aboui; 
naturl, tiulh, and justice, lie trusted 
that i\^ny of those wholiad supported this 
bill in tl.'^^atly peiiod of the session, would 
vote again^#it now, for there was a wid^ 
diflercncc between intrusting the exccu** 
tive with such extraordfWiary^pow'ers du¬ 
ring the session of parliament, and cootie 
nuing those powers during its prorogation. 
To talk of confidence in government was 
no argument when the question was the 
safeguard of the constitution. On tho 
whole, he hoped the House would reject 
this bi]4. 

Sir S, RnmiUy rose at the same time 
with iVIr. Courtenay, and, having beea 
called to by the Speaker, he said, tliat he 
hoped that he should not deprive the 
House long of the pleasure of iicaring hia 
learned friend, but, having taken soma 
part in opposing the former bill, he wuf 
unwilling to give a silent vote upon this. 
The noble lord had said, that all who voted 
for this measure in the ea^ part of 
session, must necessarily concur in U now $ 
and that even those vvlio were hostiiei toil: 

(4 O' 
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before, might well, in the p^^^scnt ciroum- report (of rouive uninfenlionally) had 
stances of the country, give their snp- been in many rowppt-ts grossly exiiggorat- 
port. He was so far fiom thinking this, cd; and vv:i', Iheiv a man ho could doubt 
that men if ho had been friendly to tho tliat if the eominiitce had fceen the exanii- 
bill befoie, he should be decidc^lly agniM^’t nation of ctutam witnesses, they would 
it now. This, indeed, was a nie.i‘>'uie of never ha\c made'o rtroiig a report ? It 
much greater importance even than that w^as a most sli iking feature in tins case, 
whicli the House had before adopted, that though these treasonahJc practices 
They were then called upon to suspend were s.iid to have* continued so long, and 
the Ilabeas Corpus, but it w'as only for though the (juarter sessions ahd* the as- 
four months, and \vhilc parliament would 1 sizes had been since held in tlio di^'torbed 


be sitliriff, and mi 


gilt watdi in w'hnt man- di-:tricfs, yet nobody h-'u! Iiec'u 

_ . i.-. .1 / <..4.* 


brouclit to 


tier the extraordinaiy powers giwn to go- | trial, (^o^or; ment, indeed, had stndious- 
vernment were e\ciciscd: now they ueie * ly aveuded bniTging the matter into any 
required, just behne they separated, to I tram of open cx iimnation. Thniijifb 1 !•(> 
suspend the most viiiuable pair of the con-I pcrsuiib iiad l)ec;i arrested in the neigh- 
stitutioii, and to lommit thi}> arbitiary 1 bourhood of Manfche'^ter alode, and thougli 
power into the hands of ministers without j 'tjine of them were indicted, }Ct rathju 
any parliamentary check or contiol, and ^ llian hung them trt tu.d government bad 
this for an iiuletiihte [leriod ot time, tlie | sfut down Lr?/i>,rmn's in order to lemove 
duration of which was to depend entirely : tiic ind*i tinent'^ int^i the King's-bencli, am! 
outlie pleasure of the (’rowii. \Vhi n j to prevent inmicdiVtc mvc^tigati m. How 
parliament should meet again, rested en- ; was llii^ to he acchnnted foi ? How was 
tirclv in the breasts ol ministers; and <0 ! tins to hr* exidnimli'l, except on the siippo- 


repngnant to tlie sjiinr of liberty did hr* ' ution tiiat mmistei^^ lelt that in\estigarion 
think sucli apower, tint, if the hill .should | r ugi‘t be uniavoiiraHc to the object which 
be canipd, it was his intention to mo\e j tliLyhad in view ^ There was another rir- 
that some fixed time should be named at cumstance \.’cll woilhy of notice, 'wliidi 
which m^ni^tel^s should he eompelletl to wa^, that notwithstanding the paiado that 
call together tlie parliament. The noble hmlbeen made in the first repoit rdspect- 
lord had talked of ciicumVanccs ofaiig- ing seditious lihcL> yet" only one person 
mented danger; if siieh were tju* ea«f\ i had bitni hroiiglit to liial for an oilenre of 
what did it prove, except that not only this'desciiplion, and tliat allegeil libel 
wastlie suspension bill inefTieicnt, bn/ that* whieli iilC/ue bad hoen the Mibjcet of pio- 
it had increased the c\i! it was int'^nded «eeuiion h ul been ereated by tlio vci y 
to prevent, rind treason bad giown lA mi- i snsiu nuon of the II ibeas C.'orpiii a* f. 
dor it, instead of Ln'ing eriivlicil AVnil, 'i’hns the I'KMMiie had prodiu’cd the vciy 
indeed, couM an^ onetlouht lb' ^ it must I nn^clnhd' wdiicii it pretcnd(*d to reined', 
furnish food for discontent afnl disallee- ! lie alluded to tliii case of Wooler. Lo^'k- 


:i tliat mmistei^i (elt that in\evti 


tion ? l>cfore tlie piiS'-ing of tlna bill the iif^" at flio last repoif, ho found more than 
grievances (*ompT!rfned of by the people i onep.is>ag(' can reb()iali\e of tins posiiion, 
might in some sense bo said to bo miagi- j that tho act had rather incre.ecd than i.: 
nary. They had some remote notion tliat i minished the ovi! so nmeh compiained of. 
every thing was not precisely as it was in What ilitl this piove, exit'pt that no pnr- 
tlic reign of king Johrv [a laugh]. Hut manent good could he cxpiclod fro'U 
now it w'as very ddferont: there was n po- these boasted measnu's of repression ? It 
sitive and pie^ent evil to complain of; .in wi\s soinewliat curious, that when govera- 
evil no los than tlieir beingj cxplTlsed to nient was already aimed with tlie pewi r 
the piivation of personal lihorty. and that of tian,-.porting any of tlics(» di legates v\ ho 
without notice and without trial. "I'lierc miglit iie lound olfendmg, yet they care- 
Wtts also ariolht i evd no grievous. It fully shunned what might Im* ,1 u.^efu! ex- 
was now, for the fust time, .avowed, that ample, preferred locking them up in ob- 
spies were in the legular pny of ministers, smnly, so that not evm ilieir nanu s could 
and were pari of Micir nuel system ol ad- escape to warn their fellows, or deter their 
niinistraiion. Spies wdm weie ihe pioino- fbllr>v\'ers, aniY thus their punishment xvas 
tcri and the instigators of the c.'ime.s^vliich at once odious and useless, f* An bon. 
they afterwards denounced, .^luely, lierc member bad ii.fimated that this.measuio 
was enough tiyjxcite discontent ami dis- w.is neeessjr.’v for the repression cf Lud- 
gusl through the lionse and the nation, drun. Ile depn*catcd tins liiea, and con- 
it wao impos.^ibIt not to feel tliat tlie fiist j jured the House not to cnleitain it for a 
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inorwent; for if it \vas once to be aJlowed gentle JiandsJ Was there ever any cte?- 
that the enspension of lhe rights of the potic goveiiMYicnt wliich did not claim Jtbfe 
whole people^was the only effective reme- right of exercising pow er on tliis group4 
dy for Luddism, he feared that the con- It, was the inteicst of every sort of gQ.t 
sequence would lie, that the susjuMision vcrninent govern well; and when the 
act might last, not for six wcekj> oi lor six most despotic cnloiced inisehievoiis mear 


mouths, but for six years, or lor sixty: 
for be feared tliat Luddism was not likely 
ever to be erailicateil by such a pioceed- 
ing, or \fithin so short a time as some gen¬ 
tlemen contemplated. TIic last ruport 
seemed to aerput London from the chaige 
of any connexion with the d<^^rfected ; at 
least It stated, in a very imbiguous man¬ 
ner, tlu^ the eommittee liad obUinu‘d no 
spccilic inlmniaiioil of body of men 
associated m^the inetroilolis witli whom 
the disalfecled in the cmuiitry njipcar to 
beading jii concert, n'liis ought to in¬ 
duce his lion, friend (INy. Wilberforce) ko 
regaiJ the spiiit, of w'lich he was iifiaid, 
aa ies. extensive and pc/veiful than he had ! 
supposc'd it to be. Ilojinnst eonless, too, | 
that after tlie petitionj wliicb h^td been | 
laid on the table,^ and |Piiongst otlicis that 
hom the place; winch /iis lion. Incn4l (iMr. 
Wilhcnluice) had hiniit ll once n jiresent- 
cd, th« town of Hull, nmnciouslv and le- | 
.'jpectahly seined as it was, alii i the in- ' 
'itaneoS w’lneli liad been produced of g*reat 
Oj)pifssii)n undei*Llie toiiiu'r sn^pensioii of 
liie IJ.ibcii.s ('nii)iis act, and paiiiculaily ^ 
one which ha<l b* eri laid on tlij^' table/hat . 
CMmlrig, and v\liieh ul.itcd to ii case of; 
uiKoniinon Hcvci'ly, lie u)u!d not but be . 
Mirpiistd bow j)i:> linn, liiend, ultii tlie ^ 
knouletlg'* Ii»‘ po.'^e^sinl ol these lacts, 
could sHli believe that none but the (ii-^af- | 
-'ei’ted eiueilamed appi eln iismus on the 
Miliject ui* tiio gnspeoMon td the lfal.L*i« 
I’oipns ac‘t, lie well knew the humane ■ 
M^posilii)!) of his Imn. liiLod, wlio, lie u.is 
convinced, could not htive looked into the 
rircmnvtaneis and biluatioij oi the countiy i 
with bis Usual atimition when he deli\ered * 
*his opinion. 'Jin' kindness of his lion. | 


sines, it ol’ten proceeded more from ignO'* 
ramx'or want of judgment than intention; 
but the only real security lor the ggverncd, 
was tliat icsponsibility of the govern- 
I nifiiiL which it was the object of this raca- 
I ^Alrelo lemove. lie s^iw, besides, no par- 
I ticular ii'ason for the satisfaction at the 
hands in which this inoustious power was 
now to be plaecd.* 1 lie piivate character 
of the noble loid on wlmin the powers 
would devolve, he was sensible, was aieii- 
toiious and piaisew oi tliy ; but he confess¬ 
ed that he did not eultrlain any respect 
for liiiii as a public man. lie could not 
reconcile biniself to so liglit a way of 
speaking of the con.-titutiou as that which 
made the : iispcmurn of its inu?t valuable 
pi i\ ilego a matter oi’ indiliei cnee, because 
curtain jieisons, of whom a favouiable 
opmitia was enlciiaim'd, wert‘ to bo in- 
vested witli the aibitrary autliority which 
must he the conscipienee of that suspen¬ 
sion. ^ He could iml, ii-adiJy, join in that 
ihvouiable view (d'the niotle in which that 
aiithoiitv V as likely to be exercised, when 
ho ucollected*11101 it was placed in the 
s.imc liaifils that vindicated the violation 
of the sijtule for the jimicetion of pri- 
.soiJLiland wlmhin the fbieular Letter 
to tlulloid lieutunantb li.id taken upon it- 
si’lt tliL mag’.'tiaUs how they were 

io txt.st^e ihL'discielinn which the law 
uiis sii[f ]>4 * ^') ti) give ilif m, and had pre- 
s.mu'd to Jcilaio to the magisti ley wliat 
the law Oil ixlicmily J^uhtihl rjuestions 
V',1^. It was no "'light oh)t ctmn to the 
hill th.it It was iiiailc to e.xlcnd to Sept- 
land, though tlie icpoi t aliordeil no ground 
for that exti'iisioii. ^Ile would ask, whe- 
thei It was posMhle to point out a sen- 


j'liend to him would not peiniil him tosup- | teiice in the rcpoit which could afford a 
pose that he ranked him among the di>?if- ; pielex^foi depiiving Scotland of the jiro- 


fected, liiougli he iiaokly avowed that lie , tection of tHe act against wiongousnn- 
was one of tiioic peisoiis who entertained | piisonment. lie could state, that the 
most sei lou^ appieheiiMuiis from the pass- disposition of tlie people ol Scotland was 
ing of this measure. It was giv.ing to mi- most oideily and loyal; and tliA he could 
nisters a power most dangerous to the ^ do, notupou vague aiulunccit.im evidence, 
constitution, aud he c'arcd not ia whose , but upon the best authi>iit\. Tie alluded 
Jiands that pov^er miglit placed. It to llie address lately votial by the general 
was one iff tlie inekmcholy signs of the as"'sembly of the elunch of Scotland to tli6 
times, that vvlule, day alter day, encroach- Piincif Itcgcnt. That adJioss came from 
juents ^*ere making on pubhe/liberty, the a body of the elcrgy, wdio did not, as wa^ 
answer to every complaint was, that tl|e unfoilunatcly tuo often tlw^'casemEng- 
power wliicli was given would be placed in land, live absent uom their charge, but 
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vlio were always resident iir^^hcir respec^ | brought against them, were ultimoteljr 
live -parishes, and intimately acquainted ' shut out from all means of obtaining 
with the opinions and situations of their | redress. The noble lord bad said that 
flOjdcs. The addi ess described the peo- i ministers had no interest in possessing 
pie as enduring the di&ires:i and diffi- thrnnselves of this exlraordmary power: 


culties they had to encounter with the 
greatest hnnness, tranquillity, and pa-' 
tience, and congratulated Iiis Iloyal 
High eks, that neither privations noj the 
corrupting influence of inflammatory lan¬ 
guage employed by seditious persons 
had been able to seduce the people from 
tboir principles of loyalty and allegiance.’^ 
He must contend, thcrelort*, that the peo¬ 
ple of .Scotland were cornplctcly acquitted 
of any chargt'of disattection. Why, then, 
were tlicy threatened with the snqien.sion 
of that act, which was justly regmded as 
the IVIngna Charta of that country ? The 
noble lord had talked about tlie great re¬ 
sponsibility under which nnniMlLMr, hronglit 
this mea‘'Ure forward, fie must say, that 
the public was not tre.ited with much 
respect when tint argntuont was used. 
The ministers would iueur no responsibi¬ 
lity, and they knew that they incurred 
none: they weie quite snic that llie House 
whenever they asked foi it, would pass a 
bill of indemnity ; nay there could oc no 
doubt that the same tlou^^e which had re¬ 
fused to require the name^of the poisons 
who were now iniprisoiu'd nnder*the bill, 
would, if the ministers wished it, give them 
an indemnity by anticipation for wliiU tlicy 
should heieaftcr do, as well as forwhat j 
they had already done, fiis hori. Jfjricnd 


on this point the public was not exactly 
of the same opinion with bis lordship. 
Tile public in general were satisfied that 
the session has passed over in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner from what it would have 
done, had it not been for the introduction 
of these aibitrary measures. An opinion 
prevaded ver^-^xtcnsively in the country, 
that the noble )^Jd and his colleagues had 
in some degree Reen obliged to llfB^alarni 
they !iad raised !lor maintaining them in 
their situations;\ for what* questions of 
economy or reduction of expcnditu,’’e 
could be attended to v'dien measures of 
j shell great inagnifudc were forced upon 
1 parliament? pro««pcct which the 

j countiy had hefoY'J it, lie thought a very 
melancholy ony. I'Tho two most powerful 
parties in the iiaffon were the ministers 
anti their friends, who were constant in 
their endeavours to ^increase the power of 
the Ciown on tlic one hand, and on the 
other, iho^e who prolessed not to*be of 
any ])aily, !)iJt who were proceeding stead¬ 
fastly anil ino'-t systematically to the ob¬ 
jects they had in view* A part of their 
system was by misrepresentation, and by 
every olhci* arliflcc, to destroy all confi- 
' deuce of'ihe people in all public men, and 
this was a ]Mirpose whicli ministers had, 
wlictlicr iuadvci tentlv or by design, unre- 


seemed to make vi ry light of th^*' evils 
which might be p^ioduccd by th' 'exeicise 
of these extraordinary power^^'as if it wn<? 
little that individuals might be canied oft’ 
from tlieii IfomeST^und imprisoned in dun¬ 
geons, without any of their friends know¬ 
ing where they were to be found. Ills 
hon friend supposed that such transactions 
could not lake place uithout being soon 
inquired into, and that any act of oppres- 
sipn must speedily come to the knowledge 
of the public. That would ini^lced true, 
with ludividu.iU of distinction like his hon. 
friend, or pni^tuis of any consequence; 
but who would luquiie after unfortunate 
journeymen shoetnakers or weavers? The 
obscurity of these pi r.'^fins rendered tliem 
liable to the greatest oppicsdon. lie did 
not know whether liis hon. friend had 
bOcn in the hou^e when a petition wps pre¬ 
sented from an individual who had been 
detained seven, years in close custody. 
There miglit be many such cases, and the 
particsi though no charge had been 


raiUcdly contiihuicd to promote, by 
having recourse upon all occaslon^,, when 
thcii own mcasiiics were ccnMircd, to the 
atis of rv'criininalion, not so much defend¬ 
ing themselves, as attempting to prove 
tliat ihcir picdecessors were equally ciV 
nim.ii, and inculcating a bclict, that all 
wlio intcifcrcd in the public councils were 
only desirous to retain or to possess them- 
?(‘Ivcs of pow< r. To such an extent by 
tlqs oxtiaordinary co-operation of opposite 
panics Iijul this evd icached, that if the 
country were destined to experience any 
violent political convulsions, it was to be 
feared that the dangerous powers to which 
such a crisis always gives birth, would be 
wielded by men the most dangerous and 
desperate, wh^om nothing but so extraor¬ 
dinary a state of things could ever raise 
into importance. In the mean<*11016, each 
of these parties was strengtheving the 
otiicr's bamls. The popular faction by 
acts of violence was affording a pretext to 
the ministers to destroy or to suspend all 
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that was most raluable and sacred in the 
constitution! while the ministers^ by the 
arbitrary measures they pursued^ provoked 
the people to acts of violence and insur¬ 
rection, How all this would end, what 
would be the result of that crisis, which 
each side seemed desirous to hasten, no 
man could say, but that when it came, it 
•vould hjing with it evils and calamities, 
which every honest mind must look for¬ 
ward to with horror there could be little 
doubt; and he must say, adopting an ex¬ 
pression lately u^ecl by t^c noble lord 
himself, it was his full conviction, that i’or 
those multiplied and aggrfivated calamities 
f|iat noble lord and l«s c'olleigues would 
be chiefly answerable in the eyes both of 
^ V>d itnd man. « 

Wr. Ilavlus had rehif'tanrc in acceding 
to th.* mcasuie, but he was convinced U 
nccc’ssfirv, and hai^ no I cars that the 
poiveis It convey id \dould be nii>u 5 cd 
hy the noble lord iii wh would he 

invested, 'fhey had nr-l re.i-on to doubt 
the regard of that nolYe loid for the con¬ 
stitution, who, when lie sat in the chair of 
that House, had shown so much knowledge 
of thcVonstitulioii, and so strong an attacii- 
nient to its principle'!. IJe was satisfied 
that no other remedy could be applied to 
the exisling situation of the country ; and 
tlie circumstance of parliamcMit being 
about to use was, in his opiniitn, an addi¬ 
tional reason fpr passing the bifl, as the 
country ou^lit not to he left unprotected 
dining thi> piurogatum. It was said, the 
conspirators were not dangerous, because 
eliere wcie no pei&ons of consequence 
among them. It appeared to him, how- 
4*ver, tji'it they were tlie more dangereffis 
on ilflu vciy account. When poisons of 
■Iffstinction aie engaged in plots, if tlie 
heads be seized the uliole business is over: 
but sucii was not the ciibe with insurrec¬ 
tion* of tlie present description; lor one 
Jiead was no sooner seized tlian another 
Hydia st.irted up. A most dangerpus 
spiiit had gone abroad, and he believed 
the welUdi'iposcd part of the country 
would be sorry to see pailiamcnt separate 
without pu<**ing the bill. 

Lord Milton was against the bill, not 
only because it was an infraction of the 
constitution, but because it^was not appli¬ 
cable .IS a remedy for the evil complained 
of. WliA he last opposed this measure, 
ho had done it vi'itli a trembling hand and 
an acMng henit. It was the only time he 
had ever had the misfortune to differ from 
one to whose opinions oil his respect was 


d\ic, and he given his vote Hh 
pain; but ^f^ith what satisfactibr, did to' 
give it now, knowing that that dfferetoe^ 
which then made him regret the Ourseto'*' 
was takingtwas removed. An liok friend^ 
had stated that all the civil and jmilitvry' 
authorities in tlie disturbed distrits were, 
for the bill. He could tell him of one 
who now entertained a different 
and one whose opinion he belia’'ea%is 
hon. friend was inclined to respect That 
peisoii (carl Fitzwilliaiii) had madoastrict 
investigiftion into the situation <f those 
parts of the country: and the resilt was, 
that lie was perfettly satisfied tha there 
was no ground for the present mcasure.~ 
What was now proposed to be done? 
They were going to prolong a bill ia t 
manner for which there was no precedent. 
If lliere was nothing to support the mea¬ 
sure in point of precedent, there was still 
less to be said iu us defence, on the ground 
of tlic hands to winch the authority was 
to be intniNted. The love of power wai 
predominant in the human mind, and thena 
was no reason to suppose that the {yresent 
ministers wore exempt from the operationt 
of this law ol nature, which extends fronrt 
the [feasant to tiic throne. Speaking of 
the tfironc. in whicii the passion for povrOr 
was so generj^ily admitted to exist, to 
could ni»t rcfiain fcom alluding, as an In¬ 
stance in point, to ii woik lately publishod. 
Ho ruoant an account of the Life of Jumes 
2 ( 1 . iThore was in the appendix to that 
work^la very curious document, intituled 
“ James's Advice to his Son.’' Thai 
advice known to ha^ebeen transcribed 
by the f iir^nands of a lady in a high sta¬ 
tion, to which it would he unparliamentary 
for him to alhuh*. TiRft thtre should be 
any thing in such advice to delight the 
e\es ol those who w'cre brought to this 
country to maintain the Habeas Corpus 
act, to piotcct the hhcriie^ of the people, 
and to iMuiulain that veiy constitution 
which James 2 nd had violated, was most 
extradrdinr^ry. The advice given by king 
Jamci. to his son, wd^ich had met with such 
distinguished approbation, contained a 
sentiment to this effect^thalit was a great 
misfoitune to the people ns well as the 
country, that the Habeas Corpus act had 
been parsed, as it obliged the government 
to nlamtain a great force, and enabled tli 6 
turbulent to prosecute their evil designs. 
This, it w'fts alleged, had been the object 
of lord Shaftesbury in promoting the pas¬ 
sing of the act. He had no doubt that, 
with all thrones, Habeas Corpus acts wei'O 
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gicat eJs. Ivir this oj)iniol;i he IiP*u the 
authoiiy of king Jamcb; heiiad aho tlie 
authoriy of the goveiaincnt of Fi.incL*. 
Tiieic 'jd been a hUUf^glo ia that couutiy 
in foinjr tiiiies, the gnat (h)iL‘rr «)f uluc.h 
vias, tcohtaiii u coivstiiuli x'al Jaw Muiilar 
to oui Habeas roi‘|).4b. 'Ilia eomt of 
France however, ])rc\died, a.»tl the in."- 
toiT o the tueceedit);* vlpMij y and a hall' 
sufncicitly ])roved uliat li.ui la ^■'h the 
lamenliblc effects ol* that hiicievs. IJc 
shouldnow take the Jibeity to notice a 
passage in the repoit. It ua* stilted, with 
rCvSpec to the inotropolijs, that the coni- 
niittcehad received no specilic information 
of aiij aisociatioii. lie Jiad accetled to 
that p'uposition, but he iiiusL say, that 
the tli-ead of evidence on uliich it was 
founded was most slender. lie would re- 
])eat, that tliroughoiit tlie wIidIc pio( cod¬ 
ings there v\iis a (Iksposiiion lo gi\c a 
stronger impression to llie i vi lcnceof dis- 
aflcction than he thought it lanly here. 
On this account he liad picji.ircd a paia- 
graph witJi the view ol nisei ii/ig it in the 
report to tlimiiiisli tlif« eJfect of lliiit ini- 
prcfesion. He had al^o wiahed lo intro¬ 
duce a piopusition ivcomincnding tlie 
biingingthe individual'' accused to a sjVedy | 
trial, a measure which was calculated to : 
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them. 1 admit that there may be consi¬ 
derable discontent in tlic country. Great 
distress exists in all classes ff the comnau- 
liity, rind wlicievcr there is dii>lress there 
j ukl-L Le also discontent. Let the niinis- 
j tors rcbtoie piosperity to the country, and 
•j we sliall hear no more ot the usings of tile 
peo[)le. I consider the bill unnecessary 
and unealled for by the existing stale of 
things, and I hclieve it will ratheiMncrease 
than allay liie spit it of diaaifectiun which 
i's said to prevail in the country. 

[\Ii. CoinKiuifj Mipported the motion. 
'I’hc (picstion iLt^)ie6cnt was, first, whetlier 
theie was dangey existing m the •Muntry, 
and then whetl(er,the remedy piopoaed 
w'uic applicable and suihcierU ? In J812, a 
dr^nger soinethii,g similar to the piescjU 
existed, but it wAs ,u»limit the peculiar 
nuracter of having a gie(rJNi()hyfcical force 
aj)pl'cd to poliliCi^i j)ui’p05es. 

Sii ,/. yftvpuA obsei%cd, that no one 
liad yet told the fiuuse liow this measure 
was to lemcdy till* t‘vil which was said to 
cxi'-t. The argunVnts whicli liad been 
adduced weie of n); greaiei weight than 
when this measure was liist lecommended 
L) tlie House ; and as he thought the dan¬ 
ger btill less at this moment, ho should 
c<.rt?jinly vole against the bill. 


have the most salutaiy clject. “'J’his,” 
said the noble loid, “ is a bill of attaindei 
against the people of Ivagland. *'J)o not 
talk to me oi good kings and good uiims- 
ters; that is nut proper language V'or a 
House of Commons. 1 know of no bings, 
1 know of no ministers, who aie n/c dis¬ 
posed to increase their power, a there¬ 
fore J say, let iis preserve lialieas 
Corpus act. Much iuis been said of the 
danger arising frTi^ii seditious and inflam¬ 
matory publicatioas, aad certainly no man 
can be moie ready than f am to vote for 
the punishment of the autliors; but if the 
ministers ot tin’s country sliall peisuade 
country gentlemen that thii Habeas Corpus 
act is not to be held in religious venera¬ 
tion b}^ the people, they wiH add'much 
to the dissati^^aetlon winch now prevails. 
I believe that tins act will be administered 
mildly; so much the worse; because it 
must tend to create an opinion, tliat the 
people of this country can do without the 
great measure which our ancestors con¬ 
sidered the principal security of their 
liberties. I would much rather have this 
power in the hands pf those who would 
abuse it; because, in that case, the pco- 

| ))e would be liToie likely to value their 

ibcrtics^ and to demand the restitution of 


[ Mr. y'j/Zzry/said, he Wttuld pass by eii- 
uruly the olijcv'tion against lln^ nwaaare, 
lliauil vvou^d he an eiu i (fac^’inc it on ihe 
c in‘>titiiti*)n, hctansc lie wu-, s.iti.^licd time 
no lovtii- of his iouiiti\, no \ynelii.hmm, 
could loK-rate -iucli a mea'-ure^ wilhonL a 
convjcuon ot it, adetjuate neccissity. Far- 
Iiament liaving re.^erved to itself tlie 
|)o\m‘r of re-eouMtleiiiig the stale of tlie 
ft<*Mntiy bi lore Its sepaialion, the fvu*stion 
turned upon the intmc and extent .-f the 
danger tlhit existed. It cutainly of-* 
peaied to iiim, tliat there wasS a .s}.''tema- 
tic deaign to coirupt the lower classes of 
tlic people, particuknl}^ in the im.iiufae- 
tiii ing districts, which comprised the most 
efiicient part of our population, ll’ Ludd- 
isin look a favourable turn, it wuh capable 
ot oeing conveited to the woist of pur¬ 
poses. The peculiar danger whicli he 
saw was in the mind and tempi;^ and dispo¬ 
sition of the people. Who could contem¬ 
plate the fact of great bodies of people 
turning their attention to arms and ammu¬ 
nition, wilhoift feeling the necessity of 
adopting precaution ? Slight at this mis¬ 
chief might appear to some, it was of a 
character tp associate to itself j^reater 
force, aiKl it would work even into higher 
classes of the community. He was awarp 



\ 
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of the nrpinient, that tlic spirit of tlisnf- 
fection anti rebellion was eonfinotl to low 
persons ; but l^e did not know that men of 
that east wire not peciiliarJv QalcMii.ited 
to ettert the object winch llmv had in 
view. A j^overmneiit inijtht he ovta'tnin- 
cd by people of the lowest rar«k, thonsi:h 
'TiL-ater abilities were ie(|'nred to recover 
the scatteied clement:!. No one could 
(luiil)t lluit flic object fd the ]\Taneliestei* 
exjiodilion was forte*. 'J'ho circun^tances 
of that ease established the fact of influ¬ 
ence : it was a conci'ited plan nruh*!- 
laken liy demagogues, and#intended to In’ 
eariied -^itu execution l)j[' armed iin n. 
'fhe demiigoeiics hanon;^ned, and the 
people followeu. 'riicse people were ca- 
pa^jle of doing eonsideiablo mischief, and 
ULie actiuHv doing it? and if \vc were 
/iOw to withdraw thi'! meaNiue, wn* shonhf 
give ihcni a tresh impulse. lJ[ion the 
wlu)li‘, he thniighl this precaution neces- 
: nv tor the pi eserv.tlion ol jthe Iim's, tlio 
propel ty, and the hherfcs of the eonn- 
iiy; and nlihoiigh hejlanicnted exceed- • 
inalw to !ia\e occ isioil to dilfei fioin h's 
r.oble iinml, lord IMilton, wdiosv' dec.’* . 
j-n n, titmi his supeiior means of k^'iC.r- 
ii.g aU the CNidenee, made him reel .jnl 
'tagger* w !ien he \entnred to exjness ;i * 

I entrai \ enimon, M‘t lie fcmini liiL'n-elf 

• « » 

i/Otirni in (‘on'-i’ience to give i'’s > 

to the hill. ' » 


an -^i]uipments fl* horse anrl 
foot, rfiit for’t ic payment olhe w'ages of' 
tin* t/oLisands who were trown out of 
in eonseijiienee o'hls plot, and' 
who ene,.igejl to devote ihe’l^^bours to its* 
acc(ini[>ii'‘hmcnt, demand‘^'hieh the for- 
of the dukes ofl^evonshire of' 
j Picdford would be iniaprle of answering, 

I hat appeared to ]v) thfj»ct,bnt that this 
man inexliansiihh* w(hh was in reality* 
so poor as to lie nniibl appear on his 
tiial 111 court in tlni oihuiry dress of the 
I country, b'lt was to put up with 

I I lie jacket and trow.^^s of an old sailor, 

[ Wlien the inanagf^'f^^^'C arrest(‘d, they 
I were found in a mi‘rJ‘hle garret, two or 
I three iu one bed, .•he depth of 

I winter cuvt n‘d on) ’''••h a single blanket, 

I At leasi, fhereh-N d‘ it were true that 
I they liad unmou'^" tliuir disposal, 

they had b diav-'d most dsintercNtedly in 
upj)roprK.tin!:: part ot tb-m to tlieir own 
I ])urpose-\ 1'lc subscriptions of which the' 
lii’*‘t icjiorf and *'0 niucli, amounted in 
the u’liuh' to I/, ; ail the whole 

scheme o' summoning the 'ower, taking 
ihc Ihnc. u'ul scizimr the Kdges, was as 
I mUi’up‘i!’h* m its rta’ity, .^ the report 
!*ad e.l^lcavo’irc'l te make i important in 
tin n •ne-f’cralmr. Hie tvahy was to 
consist (‘* tjk.'U fan hackney- 

cuaclu"' .t 'I tnun (»f nigh when there 
m'iu* I I ihe streets; at tlie general 


Ml. /hou-'iHiyt .laid, llu (|uesitvin :im- ' v*ho w/.s 1 o h .cl t!iem had hn appointed 
ply w'as, hi^* tlie lieu-n cvub'iice to toll' k’umiiand, imt so mn( because he 
p'ovL* that^lns measiue .was ahM)lutelv' , could ^>4(1^ as becau'-'C Ironiis lamene.’ss 
m cessaiy •* I l.'pon that ijue<iu>n Ik said, , be < on 10 e-'t walk. All thcialt in the 
). lie not mean to impeiMi tin | 'fl :mu the 'f’owcr. is ((> be cap- 

integrity of tiH* eoniMUtlfc, bill ir-n tured bv \ rfdii'l ; arwhen a lew 

luigiit misL'ikin, and it w\'s el i!u'''‘^iiK;:e'' hii'l ]'• eu lurnishedith one guii 
n.Tturc^ alarm to be iufr^t.m's \\^ .eh, u*’*, to pioccttl tl?e Nore, 


secmul U'pert iC w..*- jn'^'ihd, Oi C 
file tteaxmabu piaidt^s w''’ eonfii’f'd 
to the rouiitiy, whde the in ^ had in¬ 
sisted tli.n tin \ !i«>h centered i.» llu* me¬ 
tropolis— a CDUfiaiiiclnm el lu' .‘^enll im- 
portaiue, 1 ) e.m e liu ie v as u wide di^*- 
feience InLWLeri an oiganized plan in tlie 
heart ol‘ the < ropire and the seat of go- 
vcrnmenl, aiul a scattoied and uncoin- 
bined di>coiit#MU in distant parts of tlie 
country. It wah not a little cuiiou.s to 
contrast w liat was inserted in the fi’st re* 
port as fact, ttrfd as reason ljf)r ur.limited 
alarm, anu wliat had now come out to be 
the truth oif the recent trial. The report 
talked of.nunicrous leaders and of largo 
funds, aiad of one individual in particular, 
'I'histlewood, as liaving pecuniary re-» 
sources, not only for providing arms, ara- 


:o ( ‘ ad tlie lu.'-t-iatoien of war 

, iheit >taf)'m'd lev (ho proftion of tlie 
iivei. I pon ♦h" subject ofic amniuni- 
. t-111 wegy M (h.* iLport In been very 
iddhHe.Mnd lh<’ li'^'at hon.ioniber for 
! Liverpool had added to thgross exag- 
[ goratioiPby Idr. taunt, that could see 
I no connexion betw’ccn a pefablo meet- 
I mg for lelbrm of abuses f a waggon 
loaded with nniitary stores : t what <lid 
it turn out to be but an oie or two of 
powder in a little ti0-0:1111*3 and a few 
bullets in the foot of an nnot stocking. 
These, too, placed in the '^011 by (lie 
iiiiscreout and aeciunpHce ‘tics, or by' 
some poison employed by hibr the pur¬ 
pose. Having thus contrasty^ truth with 
the statement, was lie not wanted in ray¬ 
ing, th{it inhe members of committees* 
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who agreed > the last rjinort weife now intrusted to him ? It was an old saying, 
called to conB^ their former opioioriu they that if all men were angels, despotism 
would at least ipjjitate before they a^xived would be the best government; but as 
at the conclusi«|. The right hon. gentje- that was not the case, the faw had wisely 
xnan who spoLe^st had observed, that his provided secunLies botli for the rulers and 
alarm was occi^oned because he plainly the luled ; and however mild, gentle, and 
saw that some ir^i in the country entcr-r inufteiiMve might be the disposition of the 
tained a design ^ corrupt the piinciples noble secretary for the home department, 
and pervert the \Jrgiance of the lower he might be the instrument if not the 
orders; but what vidence was there of agent of abuhe. The noble sisciltary was 
any such attempt, Did he refer to the not lufillible ; he iniglit, like other men be 
men recently acquii^d^ and who had thus deceived ; and lliat his sagacity might 
been cleared of tlhgyilt of treason, but be imposed upon recent expcnence had 
who still were not fr* from a heinous of- shown, for he.was the admitted and re- 
fence, for whicli tliey\ii(l been tried, they corded dupe omhe informer Oliv^y-. Pri- 
would doubtless have offered the punish- vate malevolence lyight find its way where 
ment of the law ? Aftethe exposure they self-intcTc.'^t had already mi#Je a lodgment, 
had undergone—after te crimes in wliich ^nd the footing Oliver had gained m the 
they were involved, anc*the stigma that home depai traent'iniglit lead to the 
ibtiil remained upon them,it would indeed blishinent of others, witi dc.^igns equally 
be a subject of deep regrc» and of more despot ate and wicked. Oliver mighr 
astonishment if these wrecked compa- point out a suspected individual; and ;i 
nions and assocates of Cai,tl< reci'iv(>il any second informer, a second brewer of ploti. 
portion of the spport or ronfionjicc of tiicir and niiscIneC npparcntly fioin another 
fellow-countryicn. Did the’ear;, of the quarter, might direct the punetiating eye 
right hon. getleman then arise from the uf the noble secretary to tlie same uii- 
recentdiscoveiesatlManchrsteijiLa conn- happy pcison; and the noble secietary 
ty where discotentundoubtcdly prevailed, lost in the strong conviction fof tljv. 
because the dktress was peculiarly vTwvcre? gndt of an inniicent man, confounded. 
Were there, Ifnvever no laws to check by* the cross-fires of positive t'/idencc 
these discontufts ? Wcie tliere no adc- he had so cunningly olitained, miglu 
quate law's in 792 and 179.1, a pciiod of condemn him under this bill to sohlan, 
ten-thousand iraes more danget than the mdejinite confinement. Mucli hail 

present? Paang over the intennediate of late keen said upon tl\e employment (♦! 
period, w^as life no discontent iii 1812, spies, and it was asked wIk tiiere c\- 
when Luddisnwas at its height, anj'wluin islod any chau’;e against ihi^ moral ch.i- 
all the form.lics of a green bag and a racter of Ohv, r ? Was it noth i ig to jirove 
secret commfcc were gone ^»‘ougli to that he was a spy and an inf^'mer, thu: 
give it irnporMde ? and yet mmisiers had he Iiad cni|)loyed the names of .s r F. Biu- 
nol then venied to propose the suspen- •dett, lord 'Jochrane, and major C 'rtwnghi, 
sion of ^the Jobcas Corpus? The late to inveigle the un^vary, and to 1 l'.,1 tiu.ni 
member for jrkshire (Mr. Wilberforce) into ciimes by winch their lives vvoul<i.^ 
had iai!isted,liat no resemblance could forfeited ? Was it nullnng against }iis 
be drawn beti »en the suspension bill and moral V;haracler to prove that he v\as a 
the Ultre^ d^\ iLct of France, and he had cheat in fact, and a murderer in contem- 
no apprehennn of abuse; but surely pUtion ? Could a more blackened a moie 
virhen he so lid, he had forgotten the blood-stained villain be found, than a man 
names of Cjj cs, Reynolds^, and'Oliver ; who went about the world to ensnare, 
and, had forgi ten too, when lie talked of that he might betruy, and to corrupt, that 
the controliinJsuperintcndcnce of parlia- he might destroy ? The hon. and learned 
ment, that tfl House had refused to do gentleman then proceeded Jo censure the 
4ny tiling in Avour of the liberty of the period at which this question was agitated: 
subject^ and hiid recently rejected a mo- viz. the eve of a prorogation, which would 
tioa to assert jhe right of magistrates to give ministers the power o/N.ontinumg the 
visit the prisoners of state. As he did operaliou the measure at dieir own 
considor thi| ground very tenaljle, the pleasure. It was his firm con* iction, that 
aame hon. m^ber hgd, with all the sim- the existing laws were adequate not only 
plicfty of inoocence, put it to the House, to prevenu the mischief, but to pgnish the 
wheltiec it ebuid suppose that such a man guilty. If it were said that ministers had 
lord SidmvUth would abuse the powers not evidonce to bring offenders to trials 
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what was it but a confession that the sus- tlem^ had spoken, no person—s6 fijr ‘ as 
pension bill was to enable them to punish he fiNTr, C.) believed—had distinctly 
without proof ITO individuals alieady in mairfained such a proposition. Thd hbn# 
their power in Lancaster castle^nd other and learned gentleman had contrasted the 
piisons of tile kingdom ? lie felt no such inibriuatioif in the first report, with what 
alarm as the two reports of the cornmittco he was pleased to consider as the complete 
endeavoured to excite; and he was pro- refutation of that report, by the ac(piiftal 
pared to set against them, and tlio evi- of the persons latelv brought to trial. Cod 
dence qp ^which they were founded, the forI)ub that he (Mr. C.) yliould not go 09 
venerable authority "of lord FitzwiDiani, far ns him-clf in admitting the eftect of 
Trvho notwithstanding his coiislifiitinnal that aequittol, so far as concerned the ner- 
imwillingncs.s to be lulled into scnirity sons tluMnselves. Undoubtedly it absolved 
where any real danger existed, wse- con- those pofsons from the technical guilt of 
vincc.l that the fears of the supporters of high treason, lliit did this absolution of 
this incitnire wore witliOLu fcuuulalion. ft the individuals negative the existence of 
was said by Jhe supi-Aorters of this lull, the crime? Because Mr. Watson and 
that in times of danger the constitution others were not jiroved by such evidence 
rn^juired Mippoit. lie begged lea>e to as the jury thought fit to credit, to have 
protest against thi« doctrine; the eonsti- been guilty of the crime laid to their 
tution of England was not made merely charge, did it follow that all that was laid 
for fail weather, and if it could not defy to their charge was harmlcssness and in- 
and oiit-live the storm, it was not noiih nocenec ? Did it follow that there had 
preserving. Tf this measure; were*'infortu- been in those designs, as the hon. and 
naiely passed, he hoped ucmt again to be learned gentleman seemed to think, not 
compelled to listen to the phiiris iical cant only no criminality, but no real and flub- 
of—now much happier and more free stantial danger? Did it follow that the 
the sub)(‘cts ol' this country were, than government had done wrong in bringing 
the ntitioris by whom they arc siir- j before a jury the question, whether such 
foundrcl ; lor w*hat did the su-.pensfou of | desigj^.if were innocent or criminal,—or 
the Ilafn-as Corpus act prove, but thanlie ! tiiat amid'^t the preparation of such projects 
constuiuiDu of Ehgi.ind was of no use, 1 as Avere provedjbeyond doubt to have been 
and the liberties of Englishmen ed no j prepared)^ the stale might have remamed 
lahic. • • I safe without having recourse to measures 

Mr. however mftch gen- i of precaution ? It was easy to underrate 

Ueincn inigWBifrer to the ooticlusiou to , the clanger now that it was ilissipaied—to 
fie corn there was d^retly giMuial [ compaie the means employed with theob- 
agn^cMiient Ji.v to the giounilS^n ulnch tlie jects in contemplation—and to expose 
subject to he argued, ^luiv weie ' their uttev di'^proportiou ;;nd Incongruity, 
three cb ct questions for ^^eision ;— [Hut to micI^ arguments docs not history, 
hirst, . rheie danger in lie statc'^aiul lecent history, afford loo striking a re- 
Sccon^fTy, \V(‘rc the orilinary Jaws sulfi- futation ? \\ ho could have beircved, d pr/- 
for Its stippre-sion ? and \f not— Of ft tliat the mob of Paiis would sack the 
rimdly.Was thc.*'|iecdic men'^L!ie|ifoposod palace of their king, and lead him in tri- 
one uhich supjilied the di'liciency of the uniph to the capital ?—As to the technical 
ordinary laws, and was directly applicable designation of the efime,—whether trea- 
to the danger ? If any one of tlicse ques- son, or riot, or insurrection,—surely the 
uons could be answered in the negntlvg, hon. and learned member must recolibct 
lie was perfectly willing to admit that that at ifn earlier period of the year, when 
die House ought not to consent to the these men were first tried, it was made one 
ihird rending of the bill; but if, as in his of the charges against the officers of the 
jonscience Iif^believed, they must all be Crown, that* they had abandoned their 
inswered in the affirmative, then could not duty in indicting them for the lesser 
ihe House discharge its duty to the coun- offence,—that if there was any thing at all 
ry, eiH’eot "1^‘0a;uiciioning jlie measure against them, it must be a charge of high 
vith the Feast possible delay. The hon. treason, and for that only could they be 
tnd learne(> gentleman had undervalued put on tjieir trial [Hear, hear!], 
hat danger to such a degree, as to make Thu hon. and learned gentleman had 
tappear^idiculous that any remedy should next attempted to discrq^it the whole 
>e sought for. Up to the period of the* statement of both tlie reports, and the evi- 
lebate at which the hon, and learned gen- dence on the iriaJi>, because the infortoa- 
(VOL, XXXVL) 
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tion linil brt*n derived in sorntrciegrcS from spioailing destruction. The co/nbinations 
spies. it meant that govcrmicnt of laid Jism might furnish liie moans of 

slioiilcl rc ccivr no evidence of trcasolal/e ([uickev nnd more concentrated action; 
designs hnt fioin men of uiiimpeacfialrle j hut the mastcr-spiiits who \\erc now stir- 
moral character? What plot wHs cvcrilih- j i mg the populace into disaffection hadother 
covered by men wlio were found actually objects of enmity than frames and manu- 
bl imele^s m all the relations of life, and Mactoiies—they looked to the subversion 
who were engaged in tieason oiilyfor a day, I of the kingdom. To meet ////.> evil, was a 
and by accident? Did the meie'^fact.of m- law winch gave a power of temporary de¬ 
forming lake away all credit of the infni- tentioii (»f peisons biispected of trcaMUiablc 
inutioii ? Did the bon. and learned gentle- nnd rcvUutionavy designs, a fit and adc- 
inan mean to say, tliat if tlic peace of the ' (juate remedy ? 

country', in conscujiience of his IcalninganJ j As to tin., objection, that the powers de- 
talents w’Cie committed to his hands, he ! mandod wovild he placed in improper 
would altogctlicr havi iejected such evi-| hands, he would only say that liT^ asked 
deuce? It so, he would be precluded fioni * nothing in confidciree ; but that believing, 
the best means of detecting and defeating i ns he did, tliosc powers to be necessary, 
conspiiacies, and wouhl abandon the du- j h«' could not concLi ^e the administratiejn, 
ties of iheolllcc intrusted to him,—one of, framed out of gcntlemc.j this couiUry, 
which—and one tor which it is armed by , to whom he would not coniidt them. As 
Bct of paillamcnt with special authority \ to the noble lortl at the head of the home 
and special means—is to detect (through department, it was indeed altogether ii 
informers) conspiiacies against the state. | new eliaige to.^^ay that he was by nature a 


One thing, liow’cver, lie must stale, 
whicli he thought nuisL be salisfacton. 
It WM3. that on the testinniny of the spy 
particularly alluded to in tins dt batCtUO one 
Liiman bi ing liad been arrested or molest¬ 
ed [Hear, liear !] ; and that cvcr\ V*oi\i- 
municatii>ii fiorn him was laid hif./o’s-) 
before the committees of-botli Ilousei of 
ParlKiintni. 

The second point in question w’as, whe¬ 
ther the evil which had growm up in the 


rant,—that 
“ 'ruin’d A tMMiit in lii^ lallei diivs, 
lie Jusl llie iinait ot Ins former piaue 

One noble lord, indeed, bad made a coun¬ 
ter accusation, and had appiehendcd 
danger iioin the lenity and mildness ofthu 
minister ia question. He left tlu‘sc‘ con¬ 
flicting charges and ' apprelu iisioiu 3 to 
balance each otlicr. He did not mi»ftii 
to 'unfiervV.luc—he never had undervalued 
the .^aerhiee made by iiK temporar}^ sus- 


country, did not require lo bo met and j pension of tlic o idoubtcd ^r>ht of every 
contioiled by law^s more efikieiU tkan any j subject of tlik^Vountry to hrouglu to 


now existing ? 


'fo e.tiiblisd the negative 
pro[H)sHjon, some gentlemen had 


trial imincdnv*‘5ly upon his arrb^t on cli..rge 
’ of crime. ,'5ut ihL-> sacrifice is\o be coin- 


of this 

been willing to icsolve the bhole of the I ])aieil with'the interests which i^is calcu- 
iniselnef which now agitated and iilarmeir^aletl to p^-cseive. He (Mr. C'.j^'^ad been 
us into Lu^disiii, Diuldism was, no doubt, repioacln^d with arguing that tlie“'l^'ritish 
a canker in the countiy highly desirable j eonstitiiHbn was pliable, and would 
to be eradicated : but let it not be sup-j to circr,nst.mces without lasting detriment 
posed that measures t^en against Luddism | or dilapidation. He had so argued : nor 
would have met witif a ready concurrence 1 would any tiling that he had heard that 
from lliD'^e who arc now so active in rc- j night drive him from an argument which 
commending them. I’lvc years a£io, when ; fie thought strictly true ; and he did think 
measures deemed necessary.for ftiis put - j a tcmporaiy suspension of liberty a much 
pose were brought forward, a meat active ! less e\d than a lasting enactment equally 
and pcrte^eMng opposition ^was made to i powerful against disaffection, which he 
them from those veiy (quarters in whicli trusted was but the disafieoMon of a day. 
LiUildi>m was now represented as the only As to I lie often repeated, and as often 
evil requiring our atleiumn. Lut neither ' refuted fallacy, that it wa^ against the 
would the re-enactment of those laws,nor of people of I^nglund thr*^ ‘ Ve' vfirc' called 
any laws against I-uddism, spcciticanvnicet i upon to pass this measure, he would not 
the present evil in the country. 'J'ho prin- ■ waste words in combating so^palpablc oi\ 
ciples at work are those wlndi may sei/e absurdity. Was it the people of England 
upon tjie t'stiji^ished system of laiddistn, | who were to be imprisoned? Nr^: it was 
and employ it as an instiument; but they -the people of England who were to be pre¬ 
point at wider objects, and t^nd to move i served by putting a stop to that formenta- 
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tion whicli, if suffered to proceed, Th*ympioni -a diilne'^s thnl’s fix'd i« Hats 

explode and destroy them. To scit'c th^*. f 
deluded fVoru the deceivers,—to n»scuo j ff 

ihe wicked from ihernsches [llaai, hear! ] Wiictlier lu poetry or prose, (he great ob- 
fiuni the inauiity of their own projects, ject o( his^ deiisioii, and that for want 
and from ll|e consequences of their per- ' of ability and seiihO, had lieen the noble 
tected ciiminality; to leservc them tor * lord whom he had so .strenuously defended 
lepentance, and for the hopes and soltcn- that night; and now, foisootlt, he won- 
ing inlhience of belter times,—sucli was deiedjhat .iny [icrson could object to con- 
liie object, and such would, he doubted fide uidiniiled powiT in the hands ot such 
not, he the etlcct of a ineasiiic \^ch had a pi» on. In no hands w ovdd lie confide 
oliv'ii .saved tlic coiU'titntion yat it wa^) such iincontionled power, hut least of all 
admitted to\iol.itc,—and whii/r never was to the tfoble serrelary; tor, in his opi- 
jnore nece&.iaiy for that pinpflsc than now nion (and in the right lion, geiulenian’s 


[1 ieai\*li(*ar ‘ J. lie ilid not think the 
jneture ol the r*oiinti \* dia\,’n hy tlic lion, 
and learned gmlleui.m'(sii S. Komilly) 
Ui be true in an^ id its pai't^'. J3y piusun g 
thin ‘ly.stiiin, saul tlie hoin.ind leained geii- 


loinieily). lie did iiot possess the -^ngacity 
recjuisilo lor the discharge of .such a trust. 
—The noble lord then proceeded to point 
out Several ineonsistenueA in thi' argu¬ 
ments hy which it had been attempted to 


tleman, paihamont waspu-lhng the peopfo support tliLMncasurc : among olhers, he 
to despair. 'The people'—Xo—I'or what contended tliat eiiher the p: isoners lately 
the pailiamcnt had done and was nov/ di-chargcd, if guilty, weie turned out to 
doing to save the people, ^t meiited—a\e increase the amount of discontent and 
<mdree('ived the good uK^hes, (he applause di-iallectiou, or il mnocent, had been most 
and tliank.s of every thuiknig man in the giicvouviy mpuirl. I’he right hon. gen- 
cuuntiy. There was a moibul sensibility tieman heino.nied the heavy responsibility 
wliicli felt only for crime, but which ot niiziisteis. ihit what could be the 
'.hoiiglit nothing of all the miseries, iujus- ; anioynt of tli.it responsibility, when the 
ticc, and outrage which were inllieted by JIov waVreiused the names of the par- 
the Cl nninais upon the innocent. Hut he t4es t^nnmitted, under the pretence of a 
(Mr. C\) looked t)n the counli} with dif- felf of allordiig communications to the 
ferent eyes, and felt that he had a (hlferenl dinniVecti^d ; vvlio, it they existed, could 
duly to dioi'haige. He vvas»convinced not exist without knowing already the 
that those w 1 lo^ruflthe hiM, no less , names of those with whom tliey were con- 
tlian those val^loopposcdV, considered oven ncctcd ? He believed that the bill was 
the mobt jRiininai ns ol^Tts of inercilul presstxl for the purpose of intimidation, 
c onsidcr.’jMin. Ikit it wT^ in bi'half of A distinctioirfiad been attempted between 
diose wlj^e lives were emb^ered, whose ' the powers granted by Uns bill, and that 
safety wls eiidangcied, and Vhosc trail- exercised fn Trance by letti e.s-de-cnchcl; 
quillitv#vas perpelnally distuYied by there was no diflcrencc between the 

jnacW(iations of the disaifectiVl, tbal, lie two. 'i'bcre might be bome*danger, he 
%ouId enable tlic government tiYake from admitted, from the release of apprehended 
among the people foi a lime, \oso who poison^, in the influence that it might 
were distil!l)ing them and putiing'thcm in . have on those who W'cre considered disaf- 


dangcr, and thus to preserve both the cri¬ 
minal and thi innocent from one common 
destruction [Hear, hear!]. , 

Lord FoUccstonc confessed that tlicrc 


feitcd, hut that w^s not enough to in¬ 
cline him to agree to renew the suspen¬ 
sion. If the suspension were passed for 
sevciaf niowtlis more, tlie reasons would 


had been a smile on hi.s countenance at 
one part of the right hon. gentleman's 
speech, aiultliat it did strike iiim as ex¬ 
traordinary, even, after the reconciliation 
that ha d ta^jv en place, to hear the right 
hon.^^cATemc^jitffitand up for the talents 
of that poor doctor who Jiad so long boon 
the butt iff liis most bitter noil unsparing 
ridicule^loud cries of Hear!]: a crea¬ 
ture, the diagnosis of wdiosc cliaractcristic 
infirmity had so repeatedly amused the 
right hoQ. gentleman^— 


be still stronger for the continuance of it; 
for it was njt improbable that the di&adec- 
, lion would be increased. If it vtas good 
now, it would be made to appear so then ; 

' and by the reasoning upon circimistanccs 
, it might be rendered perpetual. He en¬ 
treated the House to pause before they 
' coiisetWcd tc the perpetuation of a mea¬ 
sure which was of tlie nature of that hor¬ 
rible inquisition, w'hieh tel in a main de¬ 
gree, to the French devolution, and 
which, if, carried long into practice in 
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tMs country, might destroy all th»’‘. was 
moi=f Viiliiahlc m our constilutfon, p 
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Tucsdaijy June 21 . 

I'.hrrTioN Laavs AMj’NDxrrvT J^ii if>.J 
Mr. after soino prefatoiy oliscr- 

vatidii*', inA\liicli lie rqiro^^ontcil the exist¬ 
ing inoqnalyy it» the cluiation ol’ polls at 
cleetioiis, anU the necessity ot some regu¬ 
lationto prevent incoii\v*pient ile»ays, on 
llmt suhjeet, as well a.s to dinjini.sli the cx- 
pense^' ineuneil hy the candidate in the 
evetion of In.'tmgs, the giving away 
rildions and eoek.iiSe. rnovocl lor 
leave to bung in a bill to dtor and amend 
the laws toneirninj; the eleelion oi’ mem- 
bers to seive in parliament.—After a lew 
words lioin All,, ('uiwcn, Air, Long, Alr, 
Ikittei worth, wlio reinonstiaK d again.st 
the pioposition for relinquishing the prac¬ 
tice of giving away ribbons, the lord 
mayor who stated the present depression 
ol the rilibon trade, Mr. 1*\ Douglas', and 
Air. r>L*nner, leave was granted.—Mr. 
W'vnii sulisinpientl}' hroiiiilit in the bill, 
W'liicli was read a iirjjt tiitic. 

(‘t)\» OI' I’R«)eEUTY IN I)rV- 

MAKK.]] ‘Sir,/. yyficVnuXK^fi presented a 
Peiilion fioni eiLtam IJiitislK merchants 
who had sulLie^’^^llu' Uonii'=eatbm of Fro- 
pi‘it\ in D^‘^Vllalk, in ls()7,0in conse- 
(jnenei oi FV unexpected honi baidrnent 
of (’o[)“nli,>V‘'u, at a lime when S\e were 
^ tih iuenilM teinis witli Deimuirae Tlie 
oiignud v: Vie of I lie piopeity coni! wiled 
W'as l)iit tlie claims had, by '’fe- 

nous ("^cimi'-tances, been reduced to 
lO(),OfH//. llie droits of tlie admiralty 
occasioned by the attack on ('opcniiagen, 
and the sei/ures in conscijuence, aniount- 
t‘(l to two millions, so that 5 per cent, on 
tills sum would relieve tlie petitioners. A 
long negociation liad taken place between 
the [lelitionei s and the treasury ; the pe- 
titioneiR founding their elanns on the 
ground that one of tlie principal purposes 
ol the droits of the admiralty was to re¬ 
lieve' suilererjYby tlie accLt'Qiis ottaCP. A 
pieeedent of a similar grant to that re- 
(|uiied was to be found in the ^Compensa¬ 
tion given to Urilish subjects for confisca¬ 
tion ol tlen'r propc’rly in ISpain,* which 
oompeiisation was granted out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Spanish frigates seized before 
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the commencement of hostilities in binatioy li.'\il)ccn not only disproved by 

"J’lie petitioners were cncouiMged to/rely^^tcmAits submitted to the other HousCj, 
on the justice of their case by the propo* by%3jCs<f unts to which the utmost credit 
aitioti made ir£ the other Housegn 1808, was. diV* from several of the places stated 
that the whffle of the droits resulting in the repor(^ as tainted with the disaifee- 
irom the l)at|fsh expedition should he rc- tion, but by the verdict of a jury at Nor- 
1 .lined, with a view to their ultimate re- wieh, and at Wcslminster-hall. The last 
St oration to Denmark with the exception report exclusively referred to the lower 
of as much as would compensate the Iki- classes of individuals in the large manu- 
tisli inerclianls whose piopcrty had been fucturing towns. Hut even in this point 
4 onliseafed in that country. N^Aloubt of view the report did not appear to be 
tlie noble lord who made that pjtfposition borne out by facts. With icspect to 
and who nt piesent tlie sjfretary of Ihrmingliam nothing could exceed the 

^ ^lte for tile home depaitmcnt/ivas stdl of patience, good conduct, and loyalty ex¬ 
ilic opufion which ho (hen expressed. Inbited by the population during a long 
i'he ticasiu V, Im\^e\cr,a‘cru'>ed the c-laims, continuation of sufferings and privations, 
on the giouiids; lirst, tb;it it might esta- The allegation in the report with respect 
hh^Ii a precedent lor :drail^f compensation.^ to that place he considered as resting on 
fn foreign waib; Ihrgetfing that the com- no proof. And even with respect to* 
ptiusutiun gianted to the Spanish mcr^ Afancluster, out of the 11:,()00 people 
4 hauls had aheady done that; and se- said to he assemldcd in Marcli, with tJie 
eondly, that it might appear to be a re- I idea of proceeding to London, it appeared 


Lognirion of the jirinciple on which the 
Danish gmeriiment sei.4ed tlic properly, 
^han winch nothing could be more futile. 

Loul l.iiH'tllcs supported the Petition. 
He had presented many memorials irom 
i!ic pc"tiiioncrs to liis majesty's govern¬ 
ment on the subject; and although he al- 
hnved that tlie gcmeral principle oi jfati- 
nial jmlic}^ was ^against granting such j 
‘'oiupcii-atKMi*^, yet, under the ver}' pe- 
uhur eircum^fances in vvliicl)# e j«jti- 


that not more than .li) leachod a distance 
of 50 miles from the place. Did that 
look as if the conibinafiou was so general 
as liad been stated ? 'The evil, therefore. 


was restricted and p 


ana ir me evil 


* 

was partial, in (iod’s name then Jet the 
rcinc’v4LLe4jc partial, 'i'his univor&aJity 
..•jspecl to the opeiation of the inca¬ 
sin'/ was wliat rendcied it so very dan- 
geroiisv;in the way of precedent. He 
shouhf pitifer much stronger measures, if 


noners had he thoi-ight liiey 

ere justly w^fulcd to ii^ 

Oidercdjfo be on the najjlo. 

llAnr^CoriPL's SijsitnYon Ibr.L.j 
On tlie ftriler of the day foiVtlie .second 
readiHg^pf tins bill, I ^ 

saiol that tbe 
in’esent lucasiuc was a suspensYn of the 
genei.il libeincj oi’ llie counriy^s a re¬ 
medy for a local and a partial Tliscase. 
rhecfi'cct of llio bill w'as to eii.ihii’go¬ 
vernment to keep in confinement, such 


fcoidined in theii operation ; he should 
c\cn prefer to subjei t the disaflccted dis- 
tiicts t,o the operation of martial law. It 
was too mucli^iow evei, that because dis- 
i trictx in a remote part of tlie country ex- 
j lubited «ym^tomsof disalTcction, the other 
the country should also be de- 
I jirivid of llicir Iibcities. Jt the very 
\ milduC''S of tlie execution of the measure 
in the sound parts of the country that 
was most to bi' dicadcd, wlien people 
•?aw that the ^usperiAion of their liberties 
was attended with no peisonal inconveni- 


individuals a> they would othervMse jie 
comjK'lled to bring to open trial. On all 
former occasions, when ii siispi iihiori of the 
ilabcns Coipus act was obtained, the evil 
against whif^i it w'as* intended to guard, 
was of an extensive and general nature. 
In tlic itjion laid heloie the House four 
njioutMte ^Rrdli ws staled, tl^al a eoinljiua- 
tion to tiverlhrow the goverumint ami 
constitutK^i of the count* y existed 
througligut the greatest part «if (ircat 
Hritaipj But it w'as inipossijiie now to 
maintain, that the disease was of so gene¬ 
ral a nature. Uhe idea pf a general com- 


' dice to tliLin, they gradually ceased to 
I reverei#ce those liberties Rn they ought. 
1 "fo the soil of spun which was said to 
I exist ill the manufactuiiiig districts, the 
! Misponsjoii df the Habeas Coipus would 
I not apply- had hecii the cflect of 

' tlic nuasuie? When the leaders, as they 
were celled, were urii sted at Manchester^ 
i olliei leadeis ivcre immediatel} found to 
supply^their places ; aiulthi" would always 
be the cose. A great objectlou to this 
incasuie was this, that,^ike all other de¬ 
spotic measuics, it could only be supported 
by ticachery and fraud. The report of 
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tlic Lords was cautiously worded, Si all re- lOgpCpst a measure which the House seemed 
ports generally Here; but when iLentioi> "aetci^nined to pa^s, but from a sense of 
wLib rr.r4dL‘ in that leport of the ciic(\’ra/;j- duty he was obliged to protest against it, 
meat given by inloriiiers, this vvasInuK'li Tlie firsj suspension was, vn his opinion, 
too collective an expression mean only unncccssaiy. ♦Subsequent}' events iiad 
one uilt^rmei. Tiiey uere all aware Iiow proved that there had bcenpo danger iu 
easily a populace might, at tunes, be ini-* tin* plot which had been so much relied 
polled b} an unguaided Herd to acts at on. The wliole bad been fenmd to have 
whicli on otlier occa-'ions they would have originated in the machinations of six mis- 
startled; and tliis was particnlaTly tlie crablc individuals. Tiie mini?tc?s liad re¬ 
case with a populace already half seduced ecntiy.j'jhown a defect of judgment, vvhieh 
by tlielr distress. Hence the w hole of llie should lyt encoinage the I louse to he- 
evidence submiltcd to the eoininitteo was stou cm ft^jem any extiaordiiiary powers, 
of a very doubtful kind, d'heic \va^ no- riiey had failed peisons for tieascn, \khoin, 
thing like a general ^-omhin.ition in the il' they iiad tiicd for an in(crit.r ciiine, 
present distiiibances—they were merely tluy miglit have cpnvictecl wirh th(»ap[)ro- 
local combinations foi jimposes of out- liation of the coii:nnum‘ty. 'Hiey had also 
rage and violence. 'J'be evil was to he displayed a roa.;ness to employ spies qnd 
met by a vigou'ns execution of the laws, infoimeis, which \Vas ’'dculatei! to awaken 
Tlicre imglit be times when wo ought to the jealousy of tlie country It w'as sonic- 
surreiulei apait of our libeitic'i for the tinu '* uece^^aiy to niit.iin tlie infoniMtion 
sake of the w hole. Ihit this could only lioni peisons ot had character, and to pay 
be after other remclics had been tiied them for it, but ministers, not content w .th 
and found melfectiial. thi^', had bestoaccl iionoui& (ui tlitin, 

Mr. l.uiUunt haid, the nnl)" (juestion W hat were the elfects of the suspcUMOix 
for llu' Hou^e was, whether an au( (|uale act? Mmlster^hat! put in ])rison tinrty-tivc» 
necessity had been made out for tin' .sus- individual* of no character, of no leputa- 
pension ol‘the liberties of the countiy. tion, of no talent. Tlierc had bten no¬ 
lle contended that this nccc"*.*';'not thing in any of thc» plots wliicli Inid bcc*i 
only made out fioin the leptal, butr/iioi'n talked so much of since the ISpa-lirlds \ *j\v 
the argiinicnts of the hou. giMitlemanv no at all calculated to akirm any thinking 
opposed the bilk AH of them a hiifcted man, So little alarm was theie in Man- 
the exi*tence of danger, and'that tlie eha-iter ali'er the intended in.Nurrectioi' 'vf 
dangei was not tangilile by the ordinary the ;5()th. of MiUcIj,v\Vac yn the daj'after 
exorcise of the Jaw. Imlced, the lion, a gentleman wlutVas a uiag>itratc. [)as>ed 
gentleman who ])reccded him was willing through Mancljt^ster and^ne)^yr hoard a 
fo subject the di^allcctcxl r nintios to the woidof it till Ae w*is .six miles t; ^stant Ironi 
operation of martial law'. The'lisafleetioii that place, |^Iicn tliey as-ked li^m, to his 
had it* chief scat in six or sev^m counties, great surpur^e, wbelher half' Mriiicbcstcr 
but the danger wa* not confineil tq ' n-^^+tas not di/troyed. If the poi*<JVi'^ appre- 
counties; cjidcavours were made to propa- Iieiuled w J.rc‘brouglit to trial, llie'fi’r'.^jting 
gate the disease in othci (piai ters by dele- Jaw^:, he/lad no cloiibt, wouhl be I'dtfnii* 
gations and mi.^^ions. Ivndeavoiirs were fully snfycicnt. 

made to eradicate all religion from the JVIr.said, that although charges 
minds of the people, ito prepare them for and imputations miglit be cast upon him for 
their pernicious doctrines. No other law his conduct, he would not ciinge before the 
could be moic applicable to the offence tyianny of clamour, but would supjiort tlie 
tlian the law before the House. t^Ic al- present measure. It was a libel upon tlie 
lowed tliat nothing could be more abhor- constitution of England to say that the 
rent to the feelings ot a gentleman, or suspension affected it; it was not so ill 
even more pt variance with good policy, founded, its parts were not, so slightly 
than the employment of spies in general, connected, its matciials were not so brit-* 
But it would be a great reproach to every tie, as to be so affected. The liberties of 
goveninient, if it did not make use of the whole people of Engli?nV weisus* 
every engine in its power to discover the pended: Let the gall'd jade wince.’* 

nature and extent of any danger which 'i'hcre were two causes that wofcld operate 
threatened the country. The same* reason to prevent the abuse of this law-T-lst, the 
which sanctioned the usQ of spies ill a state arm of tliejaw extending from the dregs 
of war, sanction'ed it in the present case, of the people to the highest rank of 
Mr. Cui wm said, it wa.^ painful lu reason power and dignity; 2nd, the superintend- 
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♦‘nre of tint Iloaso, which was not cay?>h?ivj mine th^i,4i^ should be happy to procure^ 

suc« means, liberty to llic people of 
En|fcVx'll to breath one day in freedom. 
There was one paper, however, which ho 
w^ould beg leAve to read to the House. It 
referred to the Spa-hclds meeting, and was 
A^rittcn by one who was himself and his 
family always attached to the government* 
The paper to which it referred was sold for 
one-penny, thoiigli it could not be printed 
for Jc' ' tlian S-td. This was a proof that 


u* any woll-substantiatcd case of indi/uln- 
als or bodies, ar politically servile to any 
party views, jrnidence condenifted, and 
leeling revolt^, from, setting fire to com¬ 
bustible iiiatefcaK, or introducing the iron 
liand of poivcr into a gunpowder magazine; 
but it was prurient to prevent the accumu- 
I'lion of tJlic,elomcnts of ignition. It was 
laid that juries at Norwich and Wc'^t- 
luin^tcr had di<jproved the cxis^irffce of 


dar^ger. As well might it be sai^ that if the pi inter was employed, and paid other- 
a man had Ins head and hands off, he wise than fippeared at first view. He beg¬ 
ged not to be inisundcistood. The paper 
he was now about fo read was not sane* 
tioned b^ his majesty's ministers, but the 
paper to which it referred was. This pa¬ 
per was put up in scvcial very conspicuous 
places — Spa-Iiclds row. A penny’s 
worth of truth. Ho it my boys.*' He 
would appeal to the House whether that 
paper did not excite to riot; and wliether, 
if it liad piocccdcd from the other side, it 
would not Iiave been tliought worthy of 
proscciitiiin ? Hut tin’s most inflammatory 
and mischievous paper advertised a publi¬ 
cation sanctioned by ministers. As to tho 
meeting when so many met togctlicr at sa 
c^^rlii i*tr*^iftiir, when a few leapt from a 
w-cyg^rn, and, joined by others, proceeded 
tov’ uds tlio ci^y, all in presence of the 
niagist''utfs and their assistants, w'hcn tho 
cry was raised at one time, To tho 
'Vower f' again, ‘‘ To tlie Lord Mayor 
—why were no steps taken to prevent 
them ? • AVhy was no communication 
made to liarj?^ The first communication 
he had waWrom one wl^ was not much 
attached ti# his majesty's ministers, but 
vt*iii!rr?'aad his country, and deprecated the 
shedding the blood of his fclldhr citizens* 
’Die officers were not in attendance tvith 
liiin so early, because they had been at an 
execution tliat morning. The moment he 
heard the mob was atlvancing towards the 
city, he went out with sir James Shaw and 
five constables: the first time he saw them 
tlic}*^ wi?rc imCornhill, the number at Iciist 
LIOOO— a great number witli arms, many 
of them firing in the air; they went to the 
back of the Exchange near the Hank; 
the colours and three prisoners wero 
taken; two shots were fired at the lord 
mayor in the Exchange; he then shut the 
gates, went to the gates in Eornhill, and 
dispersed the whole of tlic mob, went to¬ 
wards the Minones : not a man was s^en 
with arms. It ought tcs,be recollected, 
that in the prctendcil attempt on the 
Tower, they never proceeded to the 


v:\s rot murdered, because flic per .on 
tried 0.1 'suspicion \’ias acquitted. The 
iiottTs of .'^pri-Qelds made no attack upon 
} otf her' or bakers shops, tOougb they were 
IrdC fami.^hed. This was iiecisivc of llici» 
iiitei’tjon The people would tool their 
coniirnied by the passing of the* 
p-r'‘t.cnt bill. 

‘i'be JajuI Mfn/orj after the able and 
eloquent speeches licliad heard on his <;ide 
♦»f the HoM'-e last night, speeches vvhich 
rqipoarod to him irresistibly con\iiicing, 
hut which tlie division proved not to he 
c'oiuincing on the oilier side, did not in¬ 
dulge the presumption, that he could add 
an) thiqg to what was so forcilily argued, 
or make any impression on those who liail 
last niglit re«i.sted*tlic arguments urged ; 
but he thought it a duty ho owed to the si¬ 
tuation he had h eld fo r a considA*ahIc ihno 
liack, and to iJ^T’pfSS^vhc now ficcupied 
as a I epreseyStivo, not tJ^ive a silent vote 
oil this qu^tioii. Ho s^uld he obliged 
sontotimes speak of hiirlVlf; but from 
thesitnatij^ lie held, and thcVxcrtions he 
Jia<l madj iln\ was luiavoidahV His ex- 
crtion.^^We would fairly state, V’crc coi* 
stan^^md etfectual; but tbey\wcre not 
• rtaicd as tliey ought, by pcrsVis whose 
duty it was to pay his situation anoUiis con¬ 
duct inoro rc.^'jicct. On tlie day of the 
JSpa-fields meeting, he took every step to 
pi event riot or outrage; he summoned all 
his men to attend ; he ^vas himself at liis 
post. He came into p<Jsscssion of many 
letters connected with that business : many 
of them threatened tliat he himself would 
be shot, blit ^esc he disregarded. All the 
papers tliat seemed worthy of the least at¬ 
tention he sjnt.to the secretary of state; 
but »^'vicrve, thnt^hey had no 

mark of authenticity. He had iiiscovered 
that they Trere written by designing per¬ 
sons, wlyjse object was to create alarm, 
and no* rebellion. He had papers that 
would employ and amuse the House till 
this bill cxpti-ed ; and if they would exa* 
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Tower gate?. One man arldrc 5st\ a .sol¬ 
dier across the ditch, as he stooiVat 
bottom of the Minories. The whol^'Ml’n, 
of this mol), from a meeting of V*),000 
persons, was at once dispeft^ud witlioiit 
any mditary force. What was wanting in 
the laws ID this case? In wJuit respeef 
were they inadequate to the danger ? Me 
afterward'^ found some papers *in the 
pockets of a man whom lie since under¬ 
stood to be Watson. JIc found Preston 
lying on the floor, there being no bed, and 
his two diiughteis in the same iboin, witli 
scarcely any covering. No paper wlnt- 
ever was found in that Voom. ()n his exa¬ 
mination Preston talked of many thousands 
inarching up to London to take it. 'I bis 
was the mighty danger that called fur the 
suspension! After all, this alarming insur¬ 
rection was put down in one liour (for it 
did not really last so lung), and without 
any force : was it to be gravely said, that 
the law.s wx*rc not sufficient, and that the 
liberties of all Kngland must he thrown at 
the xncrcy of the secretary of state ? 
From that time to this there was no meet- 
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•Stacie to the success of the traitors who 
woulll have deluged the city in blood, 
(jroodand loyal men would r^pt have remain¬ 
ed inactwc while their prod'erty and their 
lives were in danger. TfietSpa-fields riot 
should not, how’cvor, have b/en treated in 
the manner it was treated by fiis light hon. 
friend, and considered a little disorderly 
disturbance. His right hon. fryL'nd him¬ 
self allowed that the muItitiiJe had arms, 
that th-gv h«ul fired their guns in tlic air to 
show hiW formidable they weie; and ip 
his (Sir \V. C.N) opinion, a mob so dis¬ 
posed and It) prepared sliould be considei • 
cd rather as engaged in treason iftid rebel¬ 
lion than in a cf'mmon tumult. ThOx<^c' 
people said thew met for the purpose nl 
petitioning for ic^u-ni; he did not bcli(*ve 
a w'ord of the statemn.r Of what Usow^as 
Ihcir arms, if they meant pi aceably to pe¬ 
tition ? Wert* nuisketa and military imple¬ 
ments the insti unicMts of quiet leform ^ 
No: they wai^ted no rufuiru; they medi¬ 
tated rebellion, and intcMjdeii j)lnnder. 
His right hon. friend had spoken of lacing 
the mob unarmed; and allowed his cou- 


ieg in London, 'flicrc was no evidence of 
any meeting; nay, their committeci ex¬ 
pressly admitted that there waV .\s 

to another part of tfie countiy, witIi'^'^'h{ob 
he was connected, whertv the populr. on 
was very great and the distress a^mst in¬ 
supportable, where multitudes were obli^, 
to endure the severest labour and toil, witli- | 


out sufficient sustenance, many living on 
four or five ounces of baih y-breatk in the 
day, yet in that exteuMv ' populous, j 
and distressed (ymnfy (Corn ■'all), there 
was the greatest tranquillity, ^'^fhis was to 
him clear proof that the suspen ' ■jq 
not required. But the advocates of the 
measure say that the law w^as not suffi¬ 
cient. The law indi'cd was not sufficient 


to punish where there was no offence ; 
therefore tins suspension of law is neces¬ 
sary in order to imprison upon mere suspi¬ 
cion. These were his views and feelings 
on this question : he was sensible *tliat be 
could not, paiticularly after the able dicus- 
sion that hod taken place, add any thing 
new; but in the circumstanc(?s in which 


he was placed, lie could not give a silent 
vote [Hear, hear!]. 

Sir W. Curtis allowed all c edit to the 


lord mayor, for his conduct on the occa¬ 
sion to which his speccli referred,* but he 
denied that the effect of the present mea¬ 
sure would be tp deprive tlie people of 
England of their liberties; nor did he think 
It true that his exertions had bepn the only 


rage to be inferred from the hazards ol 
tlic enterprise; but he would lemmdliis 
right Iiou. friend that prudence made a 
pai it of courage. He had heaid (us right 
linii. fiicMid declare out*of doors, tliat he 
had given the chief information to govern- 
rnctit about the Sp:i-fields plot, and had 
mainly contribule«i'''LO''ri.i! the green-bag; 
but if tins \\as^\be casc.^K*' ihouglit it 
strange, that \y/, as a rnember^f the com¬ 
mittee, had seen in the ba^itlie p*}j)eis 

lie comniui^’at(‘d. A noble Void hud 
-poken lay night of the insigrii(;iance or 
’’the peacet^ple intentions of the lAa'irm de¬ 
legates. /fhey always at first jTfL;:j)scd 
pcaceabiyfictitioning, but they gentufflly 
followcijjup that proposal witli a rccom- 
mendaffon of a resort to pliysical force, if 
their petitions were rejected. He was 
convinced that the measure was one of 
necessity, and it should have bis hearty 
support. • 

Loid DcnJnusl said, that an imperious 
sense of duty impelled him to come to a 
decision different from that yo which he 
was led at the commencement of the ses¬ 
sion. He had then voted for the suspen¬ 
sion act; he )vould now vote'in op¬ 

position to it. On that occasion he was 
actuated, not by any alarm arsing from 
what was past, but from a jirospef t of the 
future; and supported the policy of the 
measure on similar grounds os a man 
whose house had been on fire would con- 
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tinue to ply the engines for some timeon tentior/ aoj where his pcisonal exertions 
the smoaking embers, after the violence ontha2d of December, in conjunction 
of the flame had been subdued. iSeeing wit^i ,/hosc of J, Shaw, were highly 
that the dan^r was now comjiletcly ex- estimated. Ihit it was iidicnlous to con* 
tinguished, % could not agree any longer tend, that t» those, with the aid of half a 
to this odioi^ measure. If our political fa- dozen con'.tables, the suppression of that 
brie had been in any manner ddapidatcd, •alarming insurrection was, lobe attributed, 
or if any part of it tlireatcncd decay, let The fact was not so. The armed mob was 
it be repaired; let the confidence of the charged and dispersed by a troop of life 
people nf itiS security and benefits be rc- guaids, which was dispatched by the ee- 
newed ; and let it be held togetlic^y the oretivy of state himself, who wtmt to the 


cement of conciliation rather tlyfti by the 
iron cramps of despotic power. / 

Mr- Grenfellj however muejp he regret¬ 
ted to bdievc that dangeis existed whieh 
warranted this meuMii^, felt it his duty 
to give it his dnqiinlified'support. It was 
isajtl that there ivas no cangcr, becausg 
the people wliom this hill was intended to 
cheek were low in rank, and degraded iil 
character; but who that liau read the his¬ 
tory of the same class of men in ITance, 
could allow thcm!>elvcs to be lulled into a 
false secuiity by such an argument ? 

Jmrd Cochrane spoke strongly against 
the bill. It seemed to him that the secret 
coniniitfce had exceeded their powers. 
'The mode in which that committee had 
been selected was a mere mockery. What 
most btibngly excited his iiulignatiod in 
the report was, the recommendation at 
the end of it, that recourse should be had 
to this measure- Unless the TTm#sG turned 
over a new quite impossible 

that the profit systcui could continue 
long. T\) suppose that the>:d*g‘^**chy could 
be long supliorted by a inilrviry despotism 
■—to «upp^?fc that the people swould con¬ 
sent to lAve their liberties destroyed and 
trampledVupon, was absurd. \When IiC 
was J at Algiers, he happcnct to arrive 
, immediately al’ter an execution Vof rebels 
against the dey; and it struck \jm with 
horror to sec heads piled upon tiV walls 
of tile town like wsliot in the arsenal at 
AVoolwicli. But if the course now j)ur- 
sued was persevered in, it was his firni 
conviction that we should either sec, on 
the walls of the Tower, the heads of iiuil- 
titudes of the people, or that the heads of 
his majcFty’s j;niiiistcrs must be struck ofi'. 

Mr. Addhi^on commented on tlie 
speech of the lord mayor, two-thirds 
of wh'.^- had no relation whatever to 
the question before the /louse. The 
worthy ma^fistrate had talked of the dis¬ 
respect which he had experienced, but 
had uo^*statcd from what quarter. It 
could not be from the homo office, from 
which he had experienced every due at- 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


horse-guards for that purpose, and the 
moment that he heard, which was soon 
after one, of the armed moh in the city. 
In the charge, one'or two dL the men were 
severely wounded by pikes. It was ex¬ 
clusively owing to the extensive military 
protcetion that was afforded by govern¬ 
ment in every quarter, that the tranquillity 
of liic metropolis was picserved through¬ 
out the evening and following night. As 
to tlie trumpery paper which the worthy 
magistrate had enlarged upon, it wab not 
worth notice. It was certainly a very in¬ 
discreet piibJicMtion; but government Knew 
as little about it as the lord mayor hira- 
sell’. Mr. Addington then observed, that 
he had come down to the House the day 
befor'*, ‘Vl!- the intention of giving the 
lUu./., a detailed statement of the commu- 
nit" ^ons with jVlv. Oliver, in which his 
noble iiiend liad anticipated him. The 
member Tor Leicestershire had been re- 
^^rov^d for presuming to say that he had 
lieard Mr. Oliver was a man of ii reproach- 
able diaracter. It was doing that much- 
injured indivg^fhl no more than justice, 
and he (M* tvdiiingtoii)^would follow the 
example. ^Ir. Oliver was a respectable 
- - •* > JJjd introduced himself to lord 

Sulriiouth^w'ith highly respectaWe referen¬ 
ces, He came voluntarily to give informa¬ 
tion, wliich be had accidentally obtained, 
and solely with a view to the preservation 
oftlie pui)lic tranquiMity. He had never 
been connected vvith the conspirators en¬ 
gaged to overthrow it. He had made no 
bargaint or solicited any terms for himself 
of any sort; he had to this moment nci- 
tlier asked nor received reward of any sort. 
He owed thift declaration to an individual, 
who had been much calumniated out of 
doors, and not very tenderly treated in 
that HousJ A learned gentleman had 
totally mis-stated wdiat bad passed res¬ 
pecting j:fic act passed m IS 12, which 
made tramc-breaking felony, and vvlu> 
seemed to blame governijient for having 
suffered it to drop. It was originally pass¬ 
ed, not for one, but for two years; andj 
(I K) * 



luX'Si' or 

iilicii !*<-* (Air. Aililiii'^non) brouau in n 
bill ibr its cuntinusuici' one ^L^ar loivcr, it 
was vclicnienlly opjvj.vt‘d by thosck who 
were now most an\mils lor its u*vi\.R. It 
was then given iij», and a^lotIle^ was 
broiiglu in by llui iIhmi attorney-general, 
j educing the puni^hnieiU to transpoi talion.* 
Amotion would sI'.oiiU' be nKule to lo- 
Storc tlieac’t ot 1 b'entiiel}' agieed 

with an obscivalion made by the iiuinl>e>' 
for Jhambei, that on groat businoss like 
tl)i6, only ohjin ul diilicultn-s and I'vib 
was presented. It wus the dnly^ol states¬ 
men and lorii'-iatoito ii!''pi that coni.-t' 
wineli had the moJ .idvaiitagcs and the 
Ibvi'est ohjd'fion- they inust sliikc the 
balance. Did ^'ontlomeu op|)ositu pie- 
fcume to arrogate to liiciiiselves an exclu¬ 
sive attaeluiient 
bulwalks of ouv 
])roved their lelnctance to its .■‘U-'pciidon, 
by the short ponud wluuh they in the fust 
iiistance had laki n lor it. If they were 
charged, tis tluy had h-^on, with paity 
niotiv(‘i»and lo\ o ol'pou 11 (oliaigLS ('(pially 
incoinpioli* n ihlo and ah.'-ind), in piopo^- 
ing its oontiiiinoec, they nught letoit the 
charge of wiJiul hiindne^s, and the most 
ohJijrate infatuation ag.iiii'^U ’ w ho 
shut their cyc.s, tluir lais, and 


JiCgiihiiiu.^ But, 


ral^ attached itself to the c^eiticrn of in- 
dnsfyy in almost e\eiy othei bianrh of 
liiiiuan excUion. d'luNdijeet ol his motion 
was, to piocuie th(‘ mtciieiLVcc of pailia- 
merit in d( fenee of a helpletstand iiilantine 
laee of beings, neially kiw'iwii by tlie 
name of tluuhing-bo'rS, m the service of 
ehiinm y-s\vee]'ei •*. 'Their ei uel treatment 
and sulleinigs had not escaped the :itten- 
lion ol th.it Douse, wdio JiadM)/ an art 
passed^ few}ears ago, attempted to re- 
"^'liaU' thx> suit ofliadt', by enacting that 


mm.'Zer than ciehl 


yeaiis 


old. 


to tins one of the great 
lihcilies? Miiieilois liad 


senses, against tin* micuu^taimes Ahu [, 
rciulcred It nulisj»ental)ly neceNs.ii \, 

'J'he ljud ill expianaf.e'u, stat¬ 

ed, that he had always iceeived the most 
polite and piompl attvmtion fjom the iiglit 
hon. ge'iUleMnan, wlicnevei lie recjuiied ills 


the 


BsSi£tanci\ but on the LVi- v 
he must lejHaf, that no ca^*'‘ay weie in 
i>ki'iiner-sfieet ih neai the jriowd, and 
that the tiist appearance ot ,m‘v 
was at Ahlgati, alter llu) outi^*gc» wcie | di 
committed, and when the people were 
employed in collecting the amis winch 
weie scattered about the streets. 

The House dividcil; I’or the second 
Against it .'JO. 


no 

siioiiM he J^iph)\cil 111 tins cruel occupa- 
I ti*>n, 'Tlus, howcv'Ci, had bten ibund by 
the conmi'tteo oin^e :i))poiiilcd, to have 
been totally iimyiended lit’, and violated 
’vitfi impunity. Arany w’cre imployad as 
cliinbing-hoy s, not Ui- *<• than four and^ Ti^' 
}cais old. 'ihf con^tiuct ni ofsevo-al oi 
till h(>iises in the metropolis was such, that 
few of tln‘ chimnii's tliciciu was nuae than 
leveu Mil lies in dijimiter. 11 was tin* 
iniaiiiimju*^ o[>riiion ot the committee, th;j^ 
ho legttlatiou ci'i'ld he depemli d upor 
hut that the trade .'^hould be gradually 
ahoiisheil. LIune were in this mclropolis 
L'OO m ister sv.iep^', about 'A) off whom 
were, he helievcd, iispectahle tiadcsmei/, 
and* j'/cr ons who us^il their apprentiee 
hoys kindly. Dt the resulue, more tluio 
!J(i were a soit orj(»biiIng itinLi'ant charac- 
t«'U, w ho^weiit aliuiil the town or it'^ en 
vhoi's Ipuking loj'.,.and amongst 
whom the hoyi^', imploy.D wcie the 
I youngLst and Jf'.iost ei uell^ treated.— 
Dei ember, i Indeed, ‘t hai^'cmne to the kijivvlcdge 


t omimtt|^', that in some places 

init 


anil I i'ven ternaU elnldien were im 
h-^^bai then/lelit uy ot luiibs 



M.jd|ycil, am 
wS e conn 


reading 80. 


Jioi Si: or (’DM M.Oi\v. 

lVcdnc'>(la}jy June 

Chimney Svvi.rrcas’ I'l'c.r lation 
Bile.J— Mr, Bcnntl rose to submit to the 
House, a motion of the utmos- importance 
te the character of the counti 7 , as wtJI as 
to the interests of a class ot \infortunate 
beings, who, from the nature olstlicir pre¬ 
sent loathsome occupation, seemed to he 
shut out from almost all social intercourse 
with their fellow-men, and deprived of 
evcjy portion of that respect which genc- 


lelit uy ot 

dcMiahlo U'(jui-.itcs luoyibiiui- 
botiies of llii se indoitTfwUe 
young (/Jcatiiies into the mi.sslippeii and 
ill-con^i'ictcd nnirow fhms of ebimnies. 
He sliOiilil not trouble them w u!i a detail 
of the aetulenrs', dietorlations of the 
human body, and cruelties which were the 
ffcquent coiiseijuenccs of this practice, nor 
enlarge upon the mural and intellectual 
debasement consequent thereupon. It 
required no arguments in this age to 
prove that the practice was barliarous and 
mil Liman, and unlit to lie piactiscd in a 
Christian countiy. lie had, s!\e hoped, 
made out a Case suflicicntly strong to in¬ 
duce parliament to inlciposc i^s jiowerful 
protection in the cause of tlic youthfu! and 
lielpicss innocents thus exposed’to conta' 
miuation of niiiul, and unparalleled buddy 
suffering. He should leave it to the inge- 
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unit}' of the aue to sii!?prost a rrniccly for I into t ic House of C’ornmons, requiring all 
the eviL Machines ha»l already #1)600 Tuon?^/rrs of cither House, and all such as 


constructed, hy ^vhich ihrce-fouslljs of the 
cliimnies nii|ht he swept and tleansed ns 
veil as th^ynov/ v\eii‘ liy Inns: ami with 
but very lillle alteration, lie beloved 
out of UXj, he adapted to the use 

of the present inacliincd. He could coiu- 
j)an' tlijs .tniHic otdy to the slave trade ! 
—cliildieu weie houulu ami sold—wore 
kidnapped and erueily treated7/!nul, lie 
lioped, the same-pii It winch lu^abolished 
all trades of slavciy m onr di/.int sottle- 
UjOiUs, would nut brook to se{‘the helpless 
childrcrf’of oin native '•oil in i corulitiou 
no Jess degitj^ling ans{ deploralile. 'fho 
bill left altogether untoi^i^j'hed tli(' existinj^ 
I'Watiuns bLluecn master .iiul apprentices. 
It pn)\uUd, that no pcisuns should in fu- 
tiuc he }>iocuic‘d for the pm pose ol’ sncli 
o-'enpUiNUj until ihty had completed 
tlx if Ilfi]}car, and tliat after a ceitain 



penalties ait.-ulud to a luisih'im’anor, to 
cmpli)\ iiny |H'i'. on in the sweeping' of 
chi'unies viio hid attained llie aeo ei’ ‘J!. 
He tl)cn ino\ed, for 1 . a\o <o hnm; in a 
Ijjll tiresi)kiin and amend llie act lor the 
betti'r leiudatinn ol eliimne\(».pu 
]\rr. 7 J ,/'/y/T./ce seconded tl'c moMriii, 
ami 1 f ad a letlt r 1\ ow th.' i u i i^ymaii ol‘ a 
ciinsidcrable 0011013^ town, vJmli si .ted, 
that rilthoiigli nuicli intcn -t h.ftl hemPex- 
t iti'd there in ytiTau''‘*'‘‘ tlic'-e uifiortuiiato 
inliliin, i}/\'ertlieIe''‘'f’Cin tin' spici* ol* 
*'uee ition^is, tivir c!idd^'‘n had 'Hiek tiiit 
111 chiiuni.t, and «p'‘i .'died m that . lioi kin;^ 
s'^'to hoViiuliix'Uion. ** 

Lea\.iwas <_oven t(» hi'jhu if^ tlie hill — 
it \sao flterwaids pre^LUted, .ynl uad*a 
drst.#auc. \ 

Til \\>i ns I \\ ri \ 1 loy— li ir ^ \ i ioki.s 
AV oitsii 11*. ]—Heneral l'lt( mlnit M^e, pin- 
Muint to nolli'c, to move foi leave to biitiij: 
ui a hill to lejieal such |)ails of (lie acts ot 
ilic ^J."ith and ,h th ol Charles the ‘Jd,,as 
reipiire deckii.itinn-., in ci’rtai’i cases, to 


mi^ht come into tin* kin^ks couit, or pre- 
sc'nce, to take a test a^^ainst popery, in 
wliieli not fmly tiansxihstaiitiation wfis re- 
iiouiieed, but tlic woi.sliip of the Virgin 
JMary and tlic Saints, as it wnv practised in 
tlie chmeh (>r Rome, was declared to bo 
idolati;ous. 'Hus j/assed m llie House of 
(kammons without any dilliculty. But in 
tile House of Ja)rds, (Junning, bishop of 
r.ly, maintained that the (hurcli of Rome 
was not* idolatious. 'flic lords did not 
much mind (iunniug’s arguments, but 
pa sed the bilk 'Ami ihoiigli Gunning 
had said tiuit lie could not take that test 
with a good cori^ciciiee, yet as soon as the 
lull was passed, he took it in the crowd 
witli the rest. 'Hie general said, his mo¬ 
tion was not to inteifeie witli the oaths of 
allegiance, Mipuniaev, and abjuration, 
wliicli would remain iii force, and which 
lie thought would he a suHicient bccurily 
to tli(‘ IVotc'-tant interest. The present 
Fccmeil to him to be a pioper time for the 
iej)(*-d of tho.se laws, as tijcre no longer 
(*xi^ted any political necessity for them.— 
lie diouglit it was hard on Protestants, to 
nnko .!'...r declare llu' worship of the 
c.' urJi of Rome to he idolatrous, as most 
ot iio'^e who \v'ic M) c*dlcd upon, he c’on- 
r(i\c'd, did not know enough of the subject 
to be safisiicd ot the tiuth of the dcclara" 
kioii, and some might know it to be an iin- 
tuimdcd calimmy. It was for another 
leiv'-oi'k-a proper time, as theie was at 
pu'scuit no 'i^r.moui mnongst the Catholics, 

V hicli Iiau^' .V.iuKrly Iioe^i thought a suffi¬ 
cient leas If Ibi nut gianimg any thing to 

Mr. tccomlcd the motion. 

T.mil r./.'//ivi'<;g// was not disposed to 
l^rovoki' any di&eu'-sion then upon the sub¬ 
ject. He tliought it would be more expe¬ 
dient to postpone tifle consideration of the 
measure to another .cession, and should 
thcrelore move the previous question; 
which L^trricd. 


be rn ide again't tlie heiiel ot tiausuh'^lan- 1 
liatioM, ami asserting the woivlnp ot the; I.ouDS/u’uorrH’sCiurrf-AnLi itfh.] 
* hureli ol'Rijme to be idokitiou‘'. 'Hie acts | —Sir Sawnf/ Iionu/hj said, that he should 
m question had Ix en made at the end of the I not oiler ady apology to the House for 
reign of ('harle.sLM, when the (hdic of York, ' bringing uitlcr their notice the Circular 
the nc^^i’iieir to ♦he crown, as adcclnicd j Better of lord Sulinouth ; tint he felt 
papist, and when llu* countr} agitated | that if hc 4 iad anything to apologize^ for, 
by rumouA of po|>iah plots. P/Lsliop Bur¬ 
net, in ^the Hi.'-tory ol his ov\n Times, 
stated,/hat while examinations.were going 
v)n, and preparation was making for the 
t’ial of the prisoners, a bill was brought 


It was tt^t he had so Jong ileJayea calling 
the attention of pmliamcnt to that extra¬ 
ordinary letter. This, Upw'ever, had not 

See j). 1 !-7 of the present volume. 
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proceeded from inditFercnce to the sibjcct, declare the law, and to control the dis- 
or from his nut being sensihlf^ of ik im- cretipn of the magistrates. It will proba- 
portance, on the contrary, it wjks theVreat bly be found, upon a due . examination, 
impoitance of it, wliicli had madd Imn that thereds no siicli law as\lhe minister 
hesitate before he took any sli?p upon it. pretends to promulgate, andUhat the ma- 
Itccolloctiiig how much tliedue administra- gistrates have not the tliscretipn whicli ho 
tion of justice, the security of the subject, presumes to cojitrol. He would, however, 
and the liberty of the press, might he for the sake of argument, in the first place, 
attbeted by any decision tluit the House suppose that the justices have such a dis- 
might come to upon this quc'^tinn ; it was cretioii as the Ivctter ascribes* to ihcm^- 
with some apprehension that he hi ought What O^rc dangerous authority was cvei 
it befuie the Hoihc, He know that this assumed ckv a hcuvant of the Crown, than 
was not u time at all favourable for the to [uetcn\ to intcifcrc with the magis- 
agilating of constitutional (/lu'stions, and tracy by suj^gesting to tlicm how the dis- 
he was aware of the address with which cretum, winch by law is vested in them, 
those who weie hostile to the lights of the should he exercised? I'he law is supposed 
people, often contrived, by mujoiities of | to Inue said, thatrit shall be’for the inagis- 
that JJou<e, to convert any attempt to I tjates, judging /i’all the ciicumstanccs^of 
vndicMte tho^c rights, into a means of i each pai ticular case, to determine whether 
victory over them, and of tinunph. Upon j I'u y will,h.oforc indictmeui,’■cquire a man 
llie best considcralion, however, that he | cliaiged with the publieation of a libel, to 
had been able to give the Mibject, it had | find bail, or commit him to prison; but the 
appi'irrd to him tli.it si arcely any um* that ' niini>tur recoiiimends it to the magistrates 
coulil lie made o( the motion he was about m all «*a^es, and unihu’ all circumstances, 
to make, could he aftendi’d with greater , to insist on bail being given, or in default 
ml^elllef, tlj.:a ili.it tlie Leliei ol liu. *^ 0 - ' ot it to commit. "J'he law gives the exer- 
crctaiy of .st.ite should be e^tablls>lled as a * cisc of discix tion to the justice with a 
precedent of the new law and jiractiee i knowledge of the particular ofcacli case; 
whieli It introducf'il, witlioiifr mein- . the secretary of state assumes that discre- 
ber of tile Iloui'e of Uonnnuns., who-wifib ' lion to liim&elf, and exercises it blfrtdly, in 
the cop«:tirurional guauiiaji^ of the hber- ! ignoiancc of all the errcumstances with 
ties of the people, raising up his voice wJiich each case may he attended. In 
against It. ' luaiy c.i vrs the law gives judicial oHicers 

The Serretnry of State hv the Letter in a discretion as to of punishment 

question, coiniii'imc.iti's to the lu.lglstlatL^^ which shall he kdlictcd ft/K an offence, 
in all the counliLS of Jaiglainl aiui .Wales, Wh.it would befsaid of a nWnistcr who 
that he had, by com' law officers should rtcpiirc the magistrat* in every 
of the (To vn, ascertaiiud th?- Ihc inagi's- i case to inlbrt the severest *ptiuslimenl 
trales hail by law, a right toi.'^nt. warrants | which tiu' /i\v had appointed ? lAnd yet 
for apprcdiendim,^ pi rsoiis .p^rT^tfie intcif/rence with judicial (\'Cietion, 

oatli, w ill) ^uhli^Iiing l)la^phcmo^.s 01 sedi- is as unjiiAtifiahle in one case as* the 
tious libels, and to compel tlii'iii to give bad otiicr. 'l/ius oxtr.iordinary and most'^ii- 
to answer the charge, anil he iccommends constitiOconal icconiincndation to the rna- 
to them to reejune bail m all such gi&tiat/, loo, is given with respect to a 

To the law’ thus si'jted he would not discretion whicii it seems agreed ought, 
accede ; but the question ajipearcd to him where it avow^edly exists, to be exercised 
to be of much gi cater impoitance in a but very rarely, and only upon very extra* 
constitutional tli.ni in a legal point^if view, ordinary occasions. 

If the in igi:)hates had by law tlu* discrc- Sir cc the act of IS08 it is clear tliatther 
tionaiy jiowcr wdiich was here Mippo«:e(l, ottorney'general, or rather tlie judges of 
it was a Hagrant violation of'Mt.s constitu- the KmgVbeiich at the instance of the 
tion, for a ininivter oiThc (’rpvn to direct attoiney-gcneral, have authority to coui- 
or to hiiggent iiow that discnHion should mit to prison or hold to bad pei sons against 
be cxern^^ d. Jlut the Lctter^^tself admits whom the atf^orney-gencral has of- 

that doubt had been entcitamld wliethcr informations for libel. But so seldom 

llic mauM-strates h id any such pVwer, and was it thought, that such a |A)wer ought 
the minister takes iqion himselU to solve to be exercised, that when, in the year 
that doubt, and ^ dcclaie upon tin, autho- LSI 1, a question was brought on^,jn that 
iitv of the attorney and solicitor general House re^ipccting ev officii, informations, 
what the law IS. 7?lie Letter jiretendG to the then attorney-general, sir Vicary 
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Ciibbs, declared, that of all the persons 
a^ruinst whom ii)foniiations had been ^Icd 
in the course q 1’ the three years which had 
elapsed since ^he act had passed^and they 
’.verc nnmerohs, no fewer, it was said, than 
10), there whs only one against whom he 
h«id thouglit it right to require that he 
>Iioukl he Iield to bail, and ;!iaL was in a 
nu'c of a very aggiavated natiiie ; for the 
dolenilaift, ‘after the infor»nalion tiled 


him, had had the boldness.'o puh- 
h h a new edition of the libeV be was 
charged with. In the year not- 

uithstainling llic ninncious ^oveinn emt 
proseciiUOns for libels whieh were earnei 
on all over the king»joni, and though 
i'avne’s llighft oi ^IalHal)d other vciy 
daygeionspnblu atioii'swci^’amongst them, 
in no (OIL instance luld any defcMulant 
been held to bail. In lis opinion, this lacC 
rilone went fir to prove that the right did 
not by law exist in the magistrates; but 
«.*vcry one must admit, that jt proves that 
il such a right does exi^t, it was only in 
vCiy I are and iXtiaordinary instance^ tint 
it mmlit to he called in actum. 'J'lie c\(‘- 


cnlive govei nment, bowcvci, pic'^uiiiing 
intetpose with the magistr;Ui‘s in tiuii 
inode of administrating justice, tells them 
that it dught to be constantly and id all 
cases acted upon.* In so rash a manner 
fiud the secs efary of slate acted upon tins 
occasion, that if any justice of tlie pouce 
Jiad presumed .sj>ontaneousiy to kiy dow n 
for himself that rule wlueh lord Sidmouth 


Sias prescribed for all the magistrates, and 
liad declar'^'d ludbre hand that he was do- 
iermined^b\ all eases of libel that should 
come UlAiio linn to commit th ' olfeiuler if 
he coeJi’ifnot find hail, such a man wouW 
have^hown himself w holly unfit lor his of- 
iiceVcind the loid chancellor v’ould not 


have exercised properly the (! '^eretion 
which the constitution has vested in him, | 
if he liad not struck his name out of the 


commission of I lie peace. Supposing, 
theielorc, that the justices have clearly by 
law that disci ction, whicli however is dis¬ 


puted, yet the Letter in question is a 
most unjustifiable interposition by the 
Crown in tlig administiation of justice. 

It IS admitted, however, that doubt may 
be and was entertained, whether the magis¬ 
trates any such power ^ they did not 
know tliat they had il: the secretary of 
state ihinki it necessary to inform them of 
It: tlic matter appears so doubtful to him¬ 
self first consults the law officers of 

the Clown, and, fortified with their opinion 
(which opinion however itself betrays, in 


the hv. oner in wjiicli it is conveyed, soine 
doubt in tho^e who give it), he takes upoQ 
himse'f to promulgate this at ail the quar-* 
ter^sessions as the law of the land. Uut 
what autlioiity has the executive govern¬ 
ment in douhtfiil cases, to declare what the 
•law is. By tlie constitution of this country 
there arc only two modes in wdiich the law 
in matters ol dinilit can be declared: one 
is by the whole legislature by a declaratory 
statu*the other by the decisions of the 
judgcfj upon points which have come judi¬ 
cially before them. It luis been at all times 
thought of the utmost iinpoitance to pre¬ 
vent ilie law from being it. any other way 
(leekiicd, and pai iiciilaily to guard against 
tlu* Crown picsuining to declare it. In 
many eases they wiio have the power to 
dedale have the povicr to make the law, 
and the Cro\i'n wonUl be wholly indepen¬ 
dent ol the other In anclies of the legisla¬ 
ture, if It could b} Its ministers solve the 
doubts wineli hail liecn raised on legal 
que^'lioiis, and pionounce what the law is. 
'rho^o of our piintt's who were most 
anxious to ('xleiiu the pi erogative were well 
aware ol this, and attempted to exercise 
tins power, but even they^ endeavoured to 
obtain f ”* law which they declared, the 
hi\ tctioii of the extrajuilieiul opinions of 
the judges. It Jiad been only in very laic 
times, and he believed oi.iy under the 
puiont ^ecietary of state, tliat tlie opi- 
hiinis of attorneys and soUcitois general 
had been resoiled to to give countenance 
to liio Jaw whieli he lias been jileascd to 
promulgate.' years ago, when the 

muiLsteis c‘ \be ( lown tliought proper to 
keep llic n ^itui embodied after peace had 
^ JldcMU and when all the causes 
whiclibyyivv j.i^-tny the embodying them 
bad ceased, the same secretary of state 
had recoinse to the attorney and solicitor 
geneials to solve the doubts which were 
entertained, vvlicther wliat the ministers 
had done v\as legal, and upon their autiio- 
rity be pronounei d to the world its per¬ 
fect h^.dityx Lven under the Stuarts 
thi:> w oiild not have been tolerated. When 
Cliailcs 1st had determined to dispense 
altogether wfilh parliaments, it was neces¬ 
sary to hiiv J recourse to some expedient 
lor levying Inoney upon the people by tho 
king’s sole/uthmity, and Noy, the attor¬ 
ney genenn of tliat time, a man ot gre^ 
legal knrMledge, and who had begun his 
career aif an assertor of the people s rightS) 
but afteni’ards proved higiselfa formklablu 
instrument of tyranny, suggested the plan 
of rcquirinjji coatributious tor the purpose 
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of tilting out a tloet fo» the defence of the 
realm in times of public danger, of which 
dangci it nas ropscscntcd that (lie Crown 
was tile sole judge. lUrt when thio'iax 
was to bo levied upon the j)V-op!e. it v. as 
not iiiuigined that tiio autlioniy of an at¬ 
torney or a solicitor geneial umuM be ‘^L.f• 
ticient to make it rcceiv. vl a : law, —the 
judges were all assembled, their opinions 
were taken in writing, and were reg.'.lercd 
in nil the courts of \Vcstiiiin>ter-hall, and 
promulgated at all the assi/es. 'I'he pro¬ 
ceedings were exiictlv similaf to what 
bad been done upon this occasion, cxccjit 
that the law was declared upon the oj>i- 
nions^ not of the law ollicers, but of the 
judges. It was most niiconslitutioiially 
declared, because, althougli it was on the 
opinions of the judges, it was on their ex¬ 
trajudicial opinions, on opinions ibrmed 
without the advantage of hearing the case 
argued, and being fuini‘‘hed with (he au¬ 
thorities and the K'asonmg whicli miglit 
be produced by those wlio iiad an irUeu'sl 
to dispute tin* Jaw, and ahtive all, Iiecause 
it was an opinion gi\eii at the solicitation 
of the Crown, luirtunattly lor this coun¬ 
try, a man was found hold enough to dis¬ 
pute the law wiiich v\as thfT^'-'^hhshed. 
A man to whom he would not be doterlcd 
from giving due honour, l^y the prevailing 
fashion of undcrvalumg Ins coniluet, and 
depreciating ins merits—by the syco¬ 
phancy and servility of those wlio pay 
court to ministers by vilifying the founders 
of national libeily and hapjuness, .and the 
brightest ornaments of nan nature. 
The prevention^of this arbifeiy and un¬ 
just measure wms owing enf‘vely to tlie 
finnnc.‘!s and the IioiiCity of.''*)’’’’r ^, 
den. But when this immoiVil patiiot 
brought the case distinctly before the j 
judges, ten of the twelve were so far cor- | 
rupted as to adlierc to their former opi- i 
nions; and Crokc *01101 Hutton, names . 
that he was proud to mention witli a dls- , 
tinction so hoiaourable, 111 ged the strongest | 
arguments against llu‘ decision '•in vain. 1 
Tlie ten judges felt a sort of inferesr, a ' 
party bias, an c:^piit de corps which led . 
them to give thi^ iniquitous cod disastrous 
decision. 

In the reign of Charles 2i)i the judges 
were again called upon to givLan opinion i 
extrajudicially on the subjoin of libels, j 
and they accordingly signed a dWaration, 
fbat to print or publish any nows books 
or pamphlets ofjpews^whatsoever‘is illegal, 
and that it is a manifest intent to abieacli 
of the peace, and they may be proceeded 


against by law.” It is in these words that 
loll?, chief justice Scroggs, a person every 
j way worthy to be the promulgator of this 
* unconfiJtifutional proceeding, states their 
( opinion in the case of Henry Carr, 
j What was the dilfercncc between that 
I ca-e and tlie present? 'fhere was a 
! fctiorig objection, indeed, to judges giving 
I the law, v’hcn all the advantagcff of a par- 
1 ticular case and of a full pleading w’ere 
I not 'ifljudcd; yet lie thought it much 
hetUM toMukc the opinion of the judges 
than of the attorney and solicitor-general. 
It was not>)nly lu'cause fliuy must be sup¬ 
posed to be moic learned, anfi to have 
liiid mo c eM)eii"ncc, but because they 
must be expected to have moie honesty^ 
^riie judges vAre .sv\orn to admimV.ei* 

; justice impartially brlwecn the king and 
jliis 'Subjects; the attoi 'ey and solu-itor 
'general took no such oath; tluyw’cre 
I sworn only In seive the Crown , they iield 
no judicial oHJee, tliey wme advncaics and 
nuihmg more, and their ii'-uiil mode of 
practice as well as the nature ol tlieir oflice, 
IS coircctly enough dcsciihed by ‘*ii Ilciiiy 
Spelman, who says, “ Atluinatus legis ('«t 
■ (|ui causas regis foicnse«' non sidiim pio- 
movet, sed ex more advocati fnriissime 
. tuetur.*' He would not he miee*>ro()d to 
insinuate any thing j'‘giuist the piescnt 
attorney or solicitni g- ner.ih (or he Jigued 
oii'llie geCicral piineiple , hut he rlid think 
tliem llv veiy wOiVt aulhoiity that could 
he used, as they were entiiel^y dependent 
on the Cioivn lor their present ollice, as 
that ()fi>( e wa<! ex[)res'ily appi)priatLd to 
the pill poses of the Crown, aniniVtliey must 
look to tlie ('rown for all faitlrr promo- 
Koii. It wa^ justly ol)scr\ed by the his¬ 
torian of /ord Ba^’on‘& life, that thcK.'fll^’cs 
ot attorm^y^ and solicitor general hadljecn 
rocks yfiori which many aspiimg liiv\ycis 
had rwulc a shipwreck of their viitiic. 
iMore striking instances indeed need not 
be adduced than those of ioid Coke and 
lord Bacon, the one the great oracle of 
our law, and vvlio had acted most honestly 
and independently ns a judge ; the other, 
the ornament not only ot lus country but 
of the age in which he h\cd,- and who yet 
both, when attorney general, had been the 
shameless instrument of the oppression 
and tyranny of tiie government UV which 
they^ had been employed. When such 
men arc not capable of icsistin§ the allure¬ 
ments of their ofli(T, would it be pre¬ 
tended that the attorney and'^olicitor- 
gencral w'cro proof against all interest, in¬ 
fluence, and bias? They v;crc the very 
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men in the world to ^ive autliorit j in 
such a question. Yet these were ^he 
oracles \v!io could now make and uimmkc 

law! ^ 

How slow were proceedings in the ease 
of Wilkes, and with what little elfcct was 
the cloeision promulgated, \\h(‘n eoiupaied 
with the rapidity and the clfect of the 
opinion delivered by llu’ law oiIIclts of the 
(hown, lAid•transmitted to all magistrates 
by the authoiity of the sccietary of state. 
Tlie legal doubt with regard to < .eir 
powers was not only solv'eil to tiic magis¬ 
trates, but they were enjoined to e\eeiitc 
the law tkus propounded. 'I'lJfc C’irculnr, 
resting on the jpinion of the la\ uflicers, 
)»ad tins (Icclafcd the ftjv of thmland on 
a point that was before dupbtfiil; and the 
scA^-tary of state, assisted with sucl" 
advice as lie could command, had lhii«* 
assumed the f'unctions of legislation, lie 
hoped the House, by its decision on this 
que.sLion, would maik its sense of tin un¬ 
warrantable a-sumption of flullioiitv, and 
would deelaie, that the niinvUc'i* of tln^ 
Crown had ti'insgres.’'ed the hent'i 1 I he 
prerogative m dictating to tlie mag’^liate. 
his ide«jN of th ‘ii duty, 1ml d it ra."e to a 
dilfeiciit ir'siilt, and if, b}^ passing no etn- 
sure oii*snc]i coiuluol, it showed iha^ it 
acquiesced in its I‘;galily, lie theiight that 
parliament should in futuie takic.n* topio 
vide that an attorney and -{,cnv;i ai 

of such undoubted knowledge anf uneom- 
inon integrity should he sclce .d llnit 
there would be no danger of intiu^tlog 
Buch pouei, into their liaiuls. Xo one 
who cousiik^'cd the manner in whieli tlii'^e 
olficoi's w ^ro at plc^ellt selcett d could re¬ 
pose in *hem such eonlidenee: and 
saying lie meant no udleetion e.ther 
on ability or chai.utei ol Ins Iron, end 
learned Inendb ojrpon.te. d lie* poisons | 
who filled the-'C ofliets wire sor^'j^etnires 
chosen fioin other reasons than their pre¬ 
eminent talents, great experience, or legal 
knowledge, and were sometimes candi- 
flatcs, not only for other offices under tile 
Crown, but for the situation of puisne 
judges. When lie spoke in this iiianuer 
of the office of attorney and solicitor-ge¬ 
neral, he begged that be might be allowed 
particularly to guard himself frpm being 
under.stood as conveying any censure on 
the late'appointment; ho mfiant particu¬ 
larly tliat |)f the Solicitor-General: not 
practising in tire same court with him, he 
was not (joinpctcnt to speuk of his qualifi¬ 
cations *115 a lawyer, but be knew that he 
had a very higli character in the profes- 
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sion; but be tlioiiglit the appointment 
liiglily honourable to government as well 
as to bib learned fiiond, because it was 
certain that he had been promoted, not 
oir ueeoniit yf lii^ p(ditioal principles, but 
from a coinictiou of his merits. He had 
gained liis, place by no servility of conduct; 
be bad not lu'oii bought over by any liopts 
ofrewai Uo well deserved the favour 
which tl (.'iov\n Iiail been advised to 
confer upon him. He llrought it neces¬ 
sary to state this wlieii he alluded to the 
situation ^f the Crown law-officers, and 
objected to tlii'ir being intrusted with 
Midi a prerogative .as they h id lately ex- 
eicised, lest it might be imagined by ioinc 
that h(' meant personal reflections, and 
that he dis.approvcd of an appointment in 
the propriety of which he heartily con- 
cirifcd. it was not to the particular indi¬ 
viduals that he i/bjected, but the sur- 
reiuh’i* of Mich a juivilege into the hands 
of iiulisiduals eo situated, whoever they 
wci e. 

Was the Tr()ii5c to believe it safe or 
constitutional to allow’ doubts on the laws 
lii.it alO'Ltj'd the lihcriv of the subject to 
!;>’ <)!\i d by his nurjesty's lawyer P Jf he 
lo<l.cd I'Mck' to fonner times, he found 
c^'.ipies to siiDw the danger of such n 
praetne. \ < .i^^c occurred m the reign 
of ('I’.mI'"’ 'J(\ ..i^dueh iK^eerctary of statc^ 
anl'tdii'e inlei position of alaw-oflicer 

.icLuiiiph^h an illegal object, found a 
willing Uibliument in support of an 
mupnlo Is I'rocecdipg. It wais in IfiS'l-, 
th'' yeaV w lu n 1 and S}dney were 
judicially r; vidir^d, w'lien the law and 
ilie cou-ititi cun weic IraJfiplod under the 
tVv.w ^ of ii, . iji y pew'er, and the foims 
of ju'^'ii/^lUcule to cover the greatest 
cnoiunties* that the instance to wfucli he 
alluded oeeuircd. The call of Middleton 
at that lime wrote to the lord advocate 
lor Scotland to take, his opinion on the 
question, whether the judges could re¬ 
tire depositions of witnesses against 
state pi^boners before their trials came on. 
I’lie lord adviDcatc of that day, who men¬ 
tions the circumstance himself, was sir 
George ^^ackcllZle, a man celebrated for 
bis talents arid legal knowledge, and who, 
on accountlof lus perverted ingenuity, 
was only tlr more dangerous. He was 
sensible Iri/v contrary tire opinion re- 
cjuii'cd ofi^iim was to the law; but he 
iievcrthc/iss answered, that the taking the 
depositions might, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances, pi’cjudice the jiWges; licre they 
could not be prejudiced. 
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Having spoken thus ipucli of the con- 
stitiuional question involved' in this Cir¬ 
cular, before he came to the proper sub¬ 
ject of his motion he would read two 
Kcsoliitions, with which, ili the motion 
succeeded, he meant to follow it up. In 
tlie first place he would move a resolu¬ 
tion, “ That it is highly prejudicial to the 
due ndministration of Justice, for a minis¬ 
ter of the Crown to interfere with the 
magistrates of the country in cases in 
which a discretion is supposed to be by 
law vested in them, by recommending or 
suggesting to them iiow that discretion 
should bo exercised.’* In the second 
place, he would move the House to re¬ 
solve, ^‘7’hat it leads to the subversion 
of justice, and is a dangerous extension 
of the prerogative, for a minister of tlic 
Crown to lake upon himself to declare, in 
his official character, to the magistracy, 
what he conceives to he the law of the 
land ; and that such an exercise of autho¬ 
rity is the more alarming, when tlie law, 
so declared, deeply alleeis the scemity of 
the subject and the liberty of the pi css, 
and is promulgated upon no bettor autho¬ 
rity than the opinions of tlie law officers 
of the Crown.” - 

Before he entered on this subject, He 
would shortly examine the legal opinion 
of the law-oflicers on wliieh tlie noble 
lord’s circular was founded, Ite did not 
think that opinion correct or consistcnl 
with the principles of law. In Ids opi¬ 
nion the magistrates had no (.iieli ai^tliority 
as it stated to belong iliem. He 
meant, liowcvcr, to proposeV^ resolution 
on this subject.' There nii<f»L lie some 
doubt; and he did not tIiio\lwi h 
the Ilous^, as one branch of Icgisla* 
lure, nor the other House, nor both to¬ 
gether, to declare what the law was. In 
such a case, all the branches of tlie le¬ 
gislature must concur. But if neither 
House of parliament, separately, or both 
together, without the sanction of the 
Crown, could settle this point wfeat was 
to be thought of an executive minister 
who took it upon him to declare what 
was the law of the land ? He could not 
refrain from stating the conlcqucnccs of 
the exercise of this authoVty of the 
magistrates, so unconstituiiomi ly declared 
to belong to them. They Apuld have 
the power of committing or Hiding to 
bail, before indictment, every Uan who 
should bo chafed on oatii, the in¬ 
stance or in the opinion of any informer, 
with having published a blasphemous or | 
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seditious libel. It w’as well known, too* 
tha{( blnspliemous or seditious words ut¬ 
tered'were punishable equally with pub¬ 
lications of that character; or that the 
uttering of such expiessions was consh 
dered as equivalent to publication; so 
that every man who published what any 
other man might think a blusphcinous 
and seditious libel or uttered a blasphe¬ 
mous or seditious expressioh, hiight he 
sent to prison, or held to bail, on the 
oath of the informer, by the command 
of any magistrate in any part of the 
country however prejudiced or indiscreet. 
The tyrarViy of the reign of C^»!iarles 
could m L be grej^tcr than this. It w'as 
folly any longctf to talk df the freedom 
y.f the press. / No paper, in any jjart 
of the country, couUl criticise the nea- 
'urcs of ministers, or render itself ob¬ 
noxious to some busy magistrate, ivilh- 
oLit the danger of exposing its author to 
imprisonment or expense without trial- 
The magistrate was not even hound to 
examine the publication which was de¬ 
clared a libel. The oath of an informer 
was suflieient ground for him to act 
upon. He would say nothing here iA 
I the new dangers that beset this new law, 

; fiofn the system of late introdTiccd oi 
I conducting tlie affairs ol' the govcrmncir. 
by spies and informers, who might in«si- 
nurtc themselves into our families, might: 
listen tQ the unsuspicious conversation of 
our tables, urge un the ignoiantand un* 
wary to the use of expressions that inighc 
be construed into sedition or*blasplieniy, 
and then, by an exaggeratou .statenieiic 
of what had been said, have tVem com- 
Aiitted, or held to hail at the pk'asurr of 
a magistrate by whom they were employ¬ 
ed. When this new practice was chnsi- 
ilercd, /lie mischief of this circular was 
beyon/. all bounds. But tlie power of 
commitment was not only given incases 
wlicre blasphemous and seditious libels 
kveie publKshed or uttered, for the opinion 
comprclicnded libels on individuals as well 
as those of any other description. He 
believed that the attorney and solicitor 
general, when they wrote ^ihe Opinion 
given under their signatures did not know 
the use that was to be made of it, other¬ 
wise they would have beeg nq^ie cau¬ 
tious and guarded in their expressions. 

If they w ere not told what U'-.i was to ho 
made of their opinion, they had ns good 
a right to complain of the conduct oi tlie 
noble secretary as he had. They stated that 
** a warrant may be issued to apprehend a 
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person clic^rged on oath for publisjing 
a libel eitl}cr I)y the secretary of sfate, 
a judge, or a' ju^lice of the pepro hut 
at the conclusion of their opinion, tlicy 
qualiiy the woid ]il)el, whicl), in liic hist 
instaiHV is general, hy the cp'thefs scanda¬ 
lous and £cd»ti()us. I'h/s omission in tlie 
jh'sl instance, and addition in the second, 
showed ^onietliing so slo-icnl}’, that they 


JeN'F,i>.;, [fiJ7. fllTO 

He Wijv now nhoiit to enter into the legal 
arguments ; but he w<Mild not detain the 
llou^o inuM. Indeed, afler tlie admirable 
argument umui iIml snl)je(t which had 
been d^'livcFcd liy a nohle f jeed of his U) 
anofiiti pl.ii'e , and uhieli was now in 
pi ml, Im slitjalil be in<‘\eiisiib]e if ho did. 
'fhiU argunient it w •ii'lieub to add to 
and he Jielii \<.d Jiiipovsiblt* to aiiM^cr. If 


w(»uld not have been guilty of it had they I the magiitratts pO'ise'^c‘{l tlie power of 
been aware tliat they weu declining ilu' j commiUing or ie(iuirmg hail in cases of 
law for the whole kingdom. As flien' j liliel, they must derive it eitlicr from their 
was no distinction lictueeii tiie Kinds of i comniL'jitvn oi fiom statute. Their cotn- 
hbels. po tln re were no iiunts llu poncr I mission \tns totally sdent mi the (pieslion. 
of tlie magistiatcs in oli>''r /vtjH'cis, if - 'fhc only pert ol it on which an intcrpicla- 
they WLiC p'^jjuiited ra » ommit\ur v.hat ' tion fivoumMe to the existence of this 


was not .1 l)’v;ich of li o praec. Any ' [lowei caiiKl lie lixeJ, was tJiat winch re- 
otlirr mi'.donieaiionr would Cijii.illy cc.iiic J g.uded tie-ri'K-^se 

the p..v>;‘.i'.‘ 

.'gainst tlie peace, 

lanplion ol* power. j,o would juiwjll’it u a. e not -o liiaiietL it must conqu'c- 
'G a J/tti'* into Its iij 4 o. v': au'l it (b<i ; I\ nj 

y I I 


Willdn the limits oftlieir 1 uisdutmn. 


Ul 


So imu b for tlv* imj'oil.uu c <A' tin j here meuiit ti\’.-«M«sf, 


bat i!:e whole tenor 
Ivu, i'd tliai trc'^passcs 


ippear to liim surprising, 
! ^ 

In 
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of ti 


till r.o\/. 
bifr( il O’i’ll 


^ tins was the , til's ; . 
h.a! d r. 1. o>-vei thouglii. i uc'p.i 
"‘•''r the (’uuniiv 'vas do- j 
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iis weU aK 


mi 

\ 
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luMuons iiiCt ♦ \(ited, the 


a 1 


d 


wiacii 


.a, Ji.' c' -M’, IS maay species of 
\ 'e Me" la hided, theie Wvis no 
S' ' . i'f''e ihit IiIk'I via-.. lie 
V' miM •'I ife w-i'ii ijitieo t/le/ijsr ua^ that 
ofloii] I b/Kc, \‘. !io, after stating tlial be- 


«)j-p]easiiie I'f ioveriiica.nt, 

wc‘j( m". oiin'ed seditions ; it never en- i foic the -a.'fii: ' of l*Jiil'[> and 'Iny, ma- 
k i( d iuf llic luuitl Ul tlie govL’iiiui'UJ^ of i gvtiattrt could not commit, or lioid to 
iliaf day to give the luiigi^trafC'^ Mub jiMilfoi l>i'j u he'; of the niMce sl,ited, that 
powci^. He n uiuiibercd, lliat ui W.a- | tmee tint time# they po-se5''ed smdi an 
wu'Kshue, in lJeib)shire, and in some 1 auiiiora \. He did imt, however, include 
odiLj eikurie.s men iw re jirosi^ciited'at ' hbu!. dlie nev L aiuhoritv was tliat of 
the .sc*-::ioiis loi soilitious hhels, tlfat were ! lord Ifalc, who nlil that jusiues could 


very piovoking to govcrhmenl. 
dividualo ol the names of Hitais and (bile 
Joins, wlio were charged with going a? 
delegate.* fro’m the London coni'>pooding 
soeicty tf)#excitc setlition among the peo¬ 
ple of .mngham, wurc particiilaily oh* 
iioxiu,#,, and were thought particulaily 
^dangciuiis, hut this w'capoii was never cm- 


issiic their v, at rant to .ippiLheiid aiul im- 
•)tison, 4)cJ'oie nidictnu nt, I’m bleaches of 
the peace. '' lat learned judge in spe ik¬ 
ing of the o‘^ects of this \^irrant, uses tho 
woril crime, in general; hut it was evi¬ 
dently f : wh.it Iullowed, that he meant 
inisdemeaiijrsj winch amountedtfJbreaches 
of the jieaee, and did not include those 


jdoyed against them. Yet theie was no j that only tended to a In each of the peace ; 
want of zeal among the magisllatcs; | for he added, th.it such was the universal 
the two gentlemen who did almost all j and iincuntioiled piaAico. It was not the 


tlie business, of liiriningliam were great 
church and king s men ; tliey had, cf 
course, no disposition to favour seditions 
libellers, and woulil Jiavi' received with 
plcasuie any order of grc.itcr seventy from 
government. •If, then, magistrates, over¬ 
flowing with loyally, and pa' ticularly ini¬ 
mical to libels of the kind alluded to, 
never thought of eommittinp or holding 
to bail, it wjy evident they did not believe 
they liad such Juitlionly. Nor did any 
other perf^ni tlnid^ they find such power. 
The thca lUtorney-generah tliw piej.eiit 
lord chancellor, h.ui n(» notion of i^ucli a* 
powder, or w^as \ciy rnnis-^ m hi* diry, 
(VOL. XX\V1.} ' 


practice to commit for libel. It was said 
m the time of the seven bishops, that a 
Jibel did*not only tend to a breach of tJic 
peace, but w\is an actual breacli. and on 
that ground a warrant for comimlnient 
WMS iustified.i In theie was a case 


to the point,/nil it occurrtil in a period 
from winch i^i) precedent conid he diavvn. 
Tlic statute ''iiacled then, which gave tho 
rnagistrates^iovvcr to commit, did not refer 
to libels V iicli w'cre under the cognizance 
of govcrn'^iient alone, but to the putting 


Lari (V 


e\ 


p. ItJof tlic preset^ 
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fijjtli of unlicciiseil publications. Several vvlii^ were the first inroads on the consti- 
persons, and ainon^ the rest Dover and tution ? It would then he seen tliat there 
lirewster, sidFcred under this tyrannicai were some persons ho wef“enot inscnsl- 
Jaw. The constables or other oUicers were ble to tlie signs of approaching slavery, 
ordered by it to enter the dwellings ot who denounced the teruleiuy ot arbitiary 
persons \vlu)in they suspected, and sc»Trch pioccedings, and wanuil tl.eir country- 
tor books that were not lici'ined; and of men aganrst them. If those \\l\o were to 
whatever chaiacter tliey weie, the simple follow us made as rapid proguss in ad- 
defect of the want of licence subjected vanring funn the point at wli#ch« we now 
their possessois to the penalties ol the sta- v\ere, as vve had done witli respect to our 
tutc. The magistrates had no discretion, predecessors, the stason fvi the rneUui- 
They were bound to commit no ijic fiuding chuly iiupiiiy to vvliich he hadalindtd was 
of such publ'cations • Imt llirie had no * not far distant, and the couptr> might de¬ 
reference to libel: indeed, till lately ho | cline intoyavciy without hein^ aware of 
never heaul tint magistrates vveie sup- i i^ Ile^ cai’crstood lli.iL the noble lord 
posed to have the anllimity now .stated to ' vvho wa/ the antle r of tlus^Jiocecding had 
belong to them, 'flia Opinion of the law , said, that ho was pioiul of lie coin-uro 
oflicei^ and the Circular of the srrretarv 1 tast upon him,'su the only iinpiUafloii 
of state, weie asur[)psp to him. Jle had ’ on hnn was, that he in,'l been anxious to 
had many ojipoilumiks nf seeing the siipprcss blasphemy and sedition. The 
practice at tlie se^^l0^i^; lie had conversed i noble lead, however, might lecoilrtt, tind 
with man} learned I'uwuls widi acapiainted | a siniilai hoa^t had been inad,o by the 
with tlie powers ol nmgi'tiates; but he : ino^l detestable and cruel tviants tiiat 

nev'or heai'tl my llune like tlie doetiiim | ever dl^graet cl the history of inanLi/ui, 

now advaneiJ: enil n tins wa^ the I.ivv of j W lien the duke of Alva, wlien Tlnlip the 
the land, v'lueli lie thd not believe, it - 1-hul and his sanguinary consnit shed the 

should be alicred as soon as possible. j blood of their fe'luw ciealurL' and ilKir 

lie had hioughr foruaid lliu jiresent j subjects \villn>nt nnim>e, and indicted 
motion fioni no feeling of hostility to wanks ■ any species ot toilure on them,^dhe>^ too 
the noble loid whose conduct was involved i pieteiulcd tlial they wore aetirated onlv 

in the (jucstion he enUrtained towards ] by a pious desoe U» extinguish heiesj. and 

him no persona! disrespect: bo had, in j blaspliem\. Did any one really Indiuve 
any intercourse he had had with him, been j thIiL nli^jion was at the present time in 
treated with candour, and he had no in-^ d.ingcr i lie inif'lit appeal to In-. Imn. 
clination to hostility towards him, but he i ftiend near him (Mi. \\ ilberforee) vshe- 
could not allow his feclijy^s to overcome j ther thcie was ever a time wlii'n peio^ms 
his sense of dut 3 ^ In censoring his con-! were nioie tleeply imbued with genuine 
duct, he did nqt conceive ttat the noble j>iInLi[>]es of religion than" at pic.-ent. 
lord stood alone. He believJ l the whole , Coiihl tliey ^i:i3[)0be that ii religion and 
ministers were culpable for J/ /illegality * *J)laspliuny, il they exitted, could be sup- 
that had'^'becn committed, aJ?d paiticu* j pressed by the means jn oposed , la- 

larly the noble lord at the head of the I ther would tliey not «ee tliat miinstei*N in* ^ 

legal administration of the country. 8uch tended by such a piotence tu gain over a 
doctiines as were now justified, and such party^who could not otherwise be induced 
conduct as was now pursued, appeared to to sanction their mcasuies, and that they 
him to be extremely dangerous, and tended were injuring the cause of genumne 
if not counteiacted, to operate the dc- morals and religion by oflering them such 
•traction of every tiling that is valuable in hypocritical protection? He concluded 
our laws and constitution. He would by n oving, “ That an humble address be 
always raise his voice against such perni- presented to his royal highness the Prince 
cioua innovations ; and if after times, Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
when this country should \e placed in to give directions that there be laid before 
that different situation to l/hich it was this House, a copy of the Case upon which 
hastening, and the liberties i«liich our an- the Opinion of the attorney and solicitor- 
cestors enjoyed and transmitted should no general of the date of the fMth of Fe- 
longer be enjoyed by our p^tcrity, it bruary last was taken.’* 
should become a question withVtlie curi- The Attorncij-Gcnvicd sat oet with as- 
ous or inquisitive liow'-this clAngc from sorting, that no parliamentary gn und had 
freedom to arbitrary power yjgan, what been laid for tlio adoption of his hon. and 
were the first symptoms of n’i/decay, and learned friend’s motion ; neither could he 
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conceive the ground upon which su(|i a i ment was subject to bias. Hut tliere were 
jnotion could be sustained, or upon witch he tliought, Miamcs to be found among 
the House would be warranted in ctilling those who were law olficer*;, which must 
tor the production of any case which go- claini the respect and considention of the 
vernment nnght submit to the considcra- lion, and lca>ned gentleman. 'FI.ere were 
tion of the Crown lawyers. There was, Coke and Bacon/for instance, who, not- 
iunvever, in this instance, no necessity for .withstanding their abLM-ration«, had mani- 
the production of the case referred to, be- | Tested such manly inch pendence as well as 
cause the opinion of the i’rown lawyers i legal learning, as could not be too highly 
which Wits before the House, was (jinte I estimated. Yet, according to the hon. 
sutlicient to elucidate the merits of that \ and ’ilrncd gentleman, the judgment of 
case, and to enable the House to decide (ho^Mi lawyers was so liable lo be w’arp- 
upon It. 'riiercfore, be ibougbt the MoiibC, eel by tlivir situation, that that judgment 
unless some very strong pailiamcctaiy wa.s (jiiite suspicious. But did the hon. 
groundw'*remadeouSwouldree\v('ry much i and learned gcntlesian deem such asua- 
indispoat d to violate tliec<)niideiKvd>etwccn | picioii applicable, wdien he himself was one 
the consuUer find the <;t>nsulled\ >'uch ' of the law ofliccra of the Crown? He w'as 


a violation would indeed be held contiary 
to pjactice ami principlcj in cltbera publu} 
or pilvate cii>e. I'oi Iiimself, he dcclaied* 
that notbing should evei induce him to 
Molale any conlidencc rLj'O^ed in liim, by 
<iU)seI)y wdioni he had Hie honour to bo 
consulted. On the^e grouuTU, lie would 
resist the motion, convinced tiiat the j)ro- 
iluctioii of flu case alliidcil to, would be 
imj)rf'[)er .rtd unnccessaiy, nlietlier tfic 
opinion Vrli'ch rtsliu! upon it were ii;;ht 
or wrong. As to what the Iior.. and 
ieamed •lOver rccnied to say lespectiing 
opinion, nanu’lv, that the law ofliceis 
t l llie present <Iav had betr.ued a di^posi- 
Mon to imitate (iie CinuliKt of f^io judges 
I'l till' reign nf Charles ‘dnd, by giving ex- 
n ajndiei il ()|)inion'', he ^would assert tliat 
‘ho ’ l.iw ofiiceis h.id done no such thing, 
nor (lid they feel ai-v --uch disposition. 
I'iiev g.ne ^tl.cir opimnu to those who 
eslccd lor It, and tliat i)])inu)n v\as, he w’as 
picparcirto .^how, peileelly eou'^onant t|^ 
th.e l.iw and tlie eonstitLCion. Although 
tlie lafv oflirers bad been called elscwlieic j 
the ‘‘paid servants of the Ch'own,’’ he 
n ould say that no payment coulel wi'Jidniw ' 
them fiom thi' conseicntiouh discliarge of j 
tlicir duty, by giving, on all occasions, | 
that advi*..e which was warranted by law. | 


\ convinced of the contrary, and that the 
I lion, and learned gentleman, at the time 
I lie held that olfice, was in no degree 
I jealous of his ovvn lionoiir, or suspicious 
; of his liability to deviate fiom rectitude 
1 through the operation of any undue in- 
' lluence. Why then should the hon. and 
; learned gentleman entertain such jealousy 
1 or suspicion with rogaid to others? He 
_ did not protend to enter into competition 
! with the hon. and learned gentleman as to 
I the extent of legal learning, or depth of 
])t)]ilic:il sagacity, or power of forensic 
loasoning, but would not yield to the 
hon. and lcarril?d gentleman, oi to any 
i other lumun being, upon one point, 

I aiimely, ibe conscientious discharge of 
! professional duty. Froni this discharge 
I lie felt confident, that he was not to 
'he willidiawn ly any slmitcr influeiKC, 

, or deterred oy any imbhc clamour. No 
' clamour or calumny, iiidfed, should ever 
; rcbtram Iv'^ from the declaration of his 
I opinion, a U in this case lie li.ic^o hesita¬ 
tion in sfciting his dclibeiafe judgment 
upon the best com ideration of the subjects 
that a magistrate could legally commit 
and hold a man to biwl for the publication 
of a libel. But altliough such committals 
had frequently taken place in the course 


Jhit It was known, that wluthcr in jiubJtc 
or private cases, that lavvyer who would 
give a coMvenient opinion merely to suit 
the desire or gratify the wish ol his client, 
without any view to the law of the case, 
would manifest an indilfcrcnce to the in¬ 
terests of Iiis client, as well as to the pre¬ 
servation of his character, and the prac¬ 
tice of his Ij^rofcssion. The conduct of 
law ofliccis was, Imw’ever, it appeared, in 
the opiiiiiSn of the hon. and learned gen- 
fleniau,®c»ntitled to little confidence, or 
consideration, because; truly, tlieirjudg- 


of our h*slory, and had been brought before 
our courts of justice, the fact was, that no 
question was ever raided as to the validity 
of the doctr lie which he had maintained. 
Jf indeed ang person were committed by a 
magistrate fyr the publication of a libel, 
and tliat lie* acemed such committal ille¬ 
gal, it was open to him to have himself 
brought eji to the court of King s-bedch, 
llabras Corpus, or to institute an 
action fo\ false imprisonment. In various 
instances Vipon record, persons so com- 
ifted ha\^ been brought into,court by 
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Habeas Corpus; but in no instance was as Ht seemed to be admitted that the 
the IcHaility of tlie niagistrare's warrant scevetary of state had the power of appre- 
iinpeidled upon the ground Jaid down by [ bending and committing for libel, it fbl- 
Ihe hoii. and leanud nioYcr, namely, 
whetlicr a person (‘ommittid or hi ld to 
bad lor a libel, before indictment luimd, 

A\as a legal proceeding. Tiu* hon. an*' 
learned gi'iitleman diil not (juoslion the 
j)ovi(r of tlie ‘‘Ci'n tary ol ^tato to is^ue 
wanant^, oi hold to bail, in the ca^e al¬ 
luded to; nor couhl he, siuct* the l^th ol 
l!ie kmg, fjuc-tion ihe CMaemc of that 
power in the jiiilge'^: but tliu hon. and 
li'arued gi'nilenian dumd dial any aiilho- 
iilv eould b(» i]uorii]*m Mi]>j)oit of tlie 
Oj'imon tliat ^u !i a povvm* belonged to 
tiic magi'lracv. He would, however, 

V. fiorn tile piaouc,* ili.it }j,ul [ire- 
v<n''.I, .|n widl as fionf'llie decisions of 
tb courU, and the (Lufn of the ti’xt 
wiiteis, ibal tlio (biitniK impugned by 
the liijiu and Itained genlh man w.is lullv 


lowed tbilt the justice of the peace had it 
too. He SLippo’cd that there eould he no 
doubt that tliL secretary of 5-tate laid such 
power: it cerlainly bad been decided over 
and over again. 'I’nocajos on this sub* 
jeet were paiticuKnly .stiong: thoioof the 
(iucen r. Derby, and tlii‘ Kin|^M^.‘Farbcry, 
till' iirst in the reign ofCiuecn Anne, and 
tlie second in tlie leign of (ieorgi' Isf, 
pioved, beyond the po-;>ibIlily of doubt, 
that the sec'retaiy ol stale bail the power 
of I ommitrjng i’oi sc.md.dous am! seditious 
!i!)els. /n the lir'-t ol thc'^e cases lie kra?'.-/ 
that liaruadistoi^''Jiad giv^'ii somcwioh u i 
dillerent (‘ninjl, ^ inn to the matter, 
li.ul said that the jU"’ *e ot the pc K*e, Ij?,d 
•committed the bheller- .. u this-, it iriir, 
only panved tlie nune -^tron^dv ; lor 
jf tliLie wa*- a ['o\vcr to comnni, tliere 


i ^Uibli'^hed. In the ^n^l phue hi’ wnidd '• a jmwci also to apprehend, and that the 
.4aie, upiui llie aiithi'iily of loid Hale, I jnsth o had flic powi r to eornmiL was evi- 
tliat a magI^trate could commit for eviav j dcot fiom this—tliat llie secretary never 
ollence, l)i lori' UMliclment, c'ogniilile at ■ committed without the aid and assl^tnnco 
the Ncs'sitm*,. Li>rd Hale Ja^s di'wn liis | of a justice of the peace. Were all tlu'se 
]jO.''ition m the broadest maimer [)o^sibll‘, I proetedmgs wiong? M as the case oi tin 
mid kb no dou!)t that it was his opinion Oiieen . 
tint paities may try indietnients for thd King 


l)cM by w rong ^ \\ as the ease nt 
VWa the ea -e 


l'"arhtiy wiemg? 

because bbei lias a ^tendency to dis- i of the King v. M'llkcs wrong? On this last 
liirb till' peace, oi, in other wouK, was ' occasion every obiertion that c'lmlcl be 
finds} i\ briMeh ofthe peece 'I'he fc^sions * rai-ed w.fc raised, and tlie judges were (he 
of the j)('ace had always assumed tife I hoped he was not U'*ing an offensivo ex¬ 
power tn ti V for lihcl: but if there was any ! pression), the abtctL-»r, ]>erhaps, that cvir 
doubt on thi^ subjeet, it rested wijli those \ were, in all matteis ndating to the liberty 

of tlie siilvjcct. ^ ct tliougb here w^as an 
opjiortumty for raising the objection whe¬ 
ther the secretaiy of state liad power 
if committing or not, \et lord (‘amdon, 
when d'seussing the legality of th^ war¬ 
rant, had never intimati'd tliat siicli 'i 
power was not lodged with the bc'oretary 


who raised the (kmht ft) settle it also. 

M'hy did lliev not in mg the((ue^^tion fanlv 

to i-sm > \\ liy Old (he\ lu^t go at once for 
■ ■ ■■ ' 


a decision into the law coiRjLi it was 
open to Uicm at once to briin^an action 
against the inagisliale oilending , .md if 
they should be disj)leased with the judg¬ 
ment of the lower eour^, they would have ; of <tafe’. I.ord Camdc'n had stated it to 
their apj)C\il to tlid piwicipal tilbunal. 

They imglit cairy the matter befoie tlie 
House of Loiab. 'I’lll ihi* v\as done, till 
some kgu! sluipe was givenyo till.* objec¬ 
tions of thr opposite party, lie should 
maintain, that the (|nestion was one com¬ 
pletely settled, lb had nevir yet seen in 
any text-book, oi m any lc[)oit of tlic 
decisions of judge.*, any dmij^H thrown on 
the opinion of lord Hale. Indeed, so fur 
from seeing it shaken, he Iiadyc-en it con- 
lirmed over unci over again by ^ic solemn 


be the judgment of the court, ** 'J’hat tim 
magistrate's ‘honld, on peiiisal, foini im 
opinion whether any alleged librl was a 
libel or not.’' It was not nece*saiy, in 
order to autlmn/e the interference of jus- 
tiee.s, that there should be an act mil breai h 
ofthe peace; except, indeejl, in the case 
of a member of pailiament: in all other 
cases it v^as suflicient that there was a ten¬ 
dency to il;. The ciuestion then was, 
wlicther, supposing the now'cr to exist, it 

- ^ __ had, in fact, ever been cxcriised. And 

arguments of subsequent judgf*.^. One j Iierc many cases might bp quoted where 
Kallied judge had shown, that/he power | judges, at,least, had exercised tljgpower, 
of ilio SLCirt'u y of state and otjfi justice ol‘ j When he used the term judges, he applied 
fhr prx'Cfj rented OH thc same^^poting; and | it exclusively to the Kings-bench (hear. 
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!irar);an(l though wlicn he wrote hib 
opinion he liad omitted to ()iK»ldy jt bo, 
yt( he h.ifl iiiU'uded it, nor did he thinJ: 

it poSbihU* to liib ineaHing. 'jlu' 

hon. and K ained gentl(‘\niia IIji n jnoccid- 
td to citebev'oral the [)Uipo 5 c <»i 

proving ih,It the jnd^t-j, ioi muie than a 
ctntiny luil In-en in the hiihit ol' 

(lohhng peibona to hail ior stdiriou.s hhels; 
,«iid he* argued, tJiat in tlu-u eases the 
judgcb liad jietefl nsjustieis of tlie pcaei’, 
and not at. judges ol the court. Nov>, ac- 
f oMhu;^ to the dnclimu of hib hon. and 
h'ained Inend, all tlmbC persons wh ) hail 
heen toJu'ld to had ought to liiive been 
di^rhaiged , and \ct vhi i(‘ w.i tl)e law of 
the '.uiijri t li^be foundgex^-ep! in^ho long, 
nndoiin, and iinciinlradK ti d opiniui'') and 
pr.^ttjie <»i the 0ouit ? ■ Ainl it -eci.ied to 
him .1 luei^siiy ndercuee, iroin the mgv- 
Hunt oi ](ud (\inulen, tint as seeuLain s 
f»t state eonld only commit in tv.i> c;ises, 
yet j^istues (>f the peace couhl commit in 
wheic there uabany cirgm/anee of tlie 
peace; othenvisc' his analogy hetiveen 
pistiees ol llu‘ peace and bceieti'ines of | 
>tali I’lli to the giouiul. It hail hem a^- 
.‘.eilnJ that loid I'ddon, ulnui attornev 
;i;enei djiiul maintaineda dillei ent opinion ; 
but hc^new that Ins lordship had aVva}s 
allovvLd tluit po^vtr for wiiich he (the 
aitoine\'goniial) was now contending. In 
i.N S, ill p.uni*uhu, when the qjiestior^ wds 
nitated in the other House, the lord 
chancellor had r.ikei^ p:n licnhir pains to 
gi\e his siippoit to this doctiinc. In con- 
t( nding toi this jiowti to justices in cases 
of iihel, hiiofcouibc meant that the ju^tiee 
must hen*ell .^ec and read the libi 1 , aiul not 
di'Cide it to he a lihel on the mere oath^of 
any mail [ Ilear,heui' fiomsirS, J’ouiiJl3']. 
\VIiy,suiely,hibhon.and le.'ineiHriciulcoukl 
never haveundeistood him to mean that the 
mere oath of an ndormci would be «uilu‘ienf 
tor till’ m.igisliate to found any proeceilmg 
upon, either oi‘appieheiibion oi committal. 
No; the niagi.strate must cxcicIm* his dib- 
rretion on the perubal of the wiifmg 
chaiged to be seditious, and must act on 
his ov\ n respoiibihility, and at lub peril. It 
had been alleged against the ('ircular Letter, 
t hat thc‘seen lary of .stale thereby intci lered 
witii the due and regular administration ol 
jiislice. He liad yet to learn that such .m 
intcrftTonce could in any Vay |n-ejiuhce 
flic proceSs or ends of justice : there was 
no denunciation of persons by name, but 
i«erelv*a general rcconirncndution to be 
vigilaiTl with icspcct to the progress of an 
existing evil- Was not something similar | 


peipclually done in the proclamations of 
ihe (hown’ And could there be any 
doubt as tlie ulility of the mcasiiro ? 
I’Jje and most atiocious libels 

might !'ai''j}jen with impunity hawked in 
i.tiy \dLig-, aiul pl.ieaided in every 
stuet, umIl-> th.ie Ij ul hei n bome means 
ol toucimig ;lie .'lierule 15, before the slow 
juoces:.' ol inilieten ut or even of informa¬ 
tion. 'ilcfoie the arrival of ilic next ses- 
I MOii the olhndcis would Iiavc fil'd, never 
: to h ive been found again. W ho was to 
1 tiai'k the stepb of an itineiant vender of 
jiLfution, who had no icgiilar abode, and 
I was lu vi r in t!ie s^uue place two days to- 
I getlior? Such was tlic case w-Iiich jubtificcl 
j tile ti ‘iiiMnis«ion of the (h’icular; and yet, 

. ^trruige to ^ay. geuth'Lien maintained that 
I tins s.dutaiy law, thus opportunely culied 
to the altenri'm of the mrigi-.trate, ought 
to he rcpcah d. He was ilccidLilly of opi¬ 
nion, that such a motion as the present 
j ought t() be n4g‘iti\Ld, iinles-s some stiong 
|n)staii(< of misconduct in adminisliatiun 
could i)^ ilcaiiy proved. 

Sir f\, Juat ntihs cited a variety of 
4)piiiion? and c i-c-, to 1 tiiut the arguments 
ail\ar.ccd by t!ie Icaincd attorney-general. 
\\ nil i.'-pv’i t to tlie nuthorily of lord Hale, 

I so niucii ri iad upon, the book in which 
j the jKis-ago lio had quoted, was to be 
found, was luit^viittcn upon misdemeanors, 

I but bf I#lv ujion ticaboiib, felonies, and 
Lcapiial olfenccs. It was most clear, that 
; tin* woid iiJiiic, wliich ilic attorncy-gene- 
; nil cou'-ifkrcd ns so conchi'-ivc, was used 
j by hinl Hale, 'v the passage cited, as 
^ laMiig to lelouy and felony alone. Thcr 
I auilmiii v of Ilmvkias, tijo, so far as it went, 
was agati e power now assumed by 
j tlie jubli. . s. Wliiit were tlie^authorilic*^ 
j (piotid by the atLoriiey-gcncraJ, against 
j lihjse produced by bis hon. and learned 
Ifiiend? d’licy weie authorities taken out 
I of the CuMui office* and not the decision*? 

* of I'adgo?, Ol what weie to be found in any 
j te\t \>ii:ci. Vet it did not appear, even 
' horn ijiosi* autlioiiliei*, that any iiuli\idnal 
I had been crmimittcd or held to bail, who 
^hid not been picviously indicted. Hut 
I (veil if it cyiild be shown that custom w^as 
I on the side* of tlie piactice now asserted, 
lie vshould * till maintain, on this paiticular 
point, ilmi It was illegal. Loul Camden, 
in the case of gcncial waiianl’s, admitted 
they h'u'^hecn in use since the revolution; 
but, he said, w'as mere linage to grow into 
a law :X(» degree of antiquity Could 
give sniiction, ho ohscivcd, to a usage 
wlijch founded in an abuse. The 
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('uvular ol' lord Si'ilinoutli authorized and j belong to me to explain to you what that 
rc<jiiired magistrates to arrfb,t persons on I dutl is; you are judges to a certain ex^ 


oath, and hold them to bail t'ur a I'bel, 
hetore they vveie indicted. Hut there was 
the authoiity ot’ lord (’anulen, lunong 
other?, again.^t that practice, v> lio eNprco'?* 
ly laid It down, in tlie case cl' \\ ilkes, ihat^ 
no man could be so held toh.wl for a hhi l. 
Aud lie did not coniine liinibcU to ilie 


nciong to me to explain to you wnat tiiat 
dutl is; you are judges to a certain cx^ 
tcnr» Qud are bound to exercise a judicial 
discielion« No man could 'doubt that his 
learned liiend (tlie attorney-general) 
would give iiis opinion in the tnoat upright 
and conscientious manner ; hut it ought to 
have been stated to him by the noble lord, 
that Ills opinion w^as to be acted upon. If 


cases of peeis or members <>f park inient, I he had been told that his opWiioi was to 
but included all individuals. He lelt j serve as a guide to the magistracy, it w'os 
himselt wairanted, therefore, in niainlani- I most likely that he would have given a 
ing, that it was never in the contempla- I dilfcrent ofimion. 

tioii either of the statute or coniinon law, | ^5^r C. Mouth oh^e^ve(l, that the sccrc- 

to invest a secietary of state with such | tary of stato was light in taking tl^^i opinion 


authority. 

Mr. A(t(buf[iini explained the special 
reasons which had induced his noble leia- 
tive to luve recourse to that mea'urc 
winch had been ihia night called in ques¬ 
tion, He need not remind the Hou^e 
what tlie state of ihe countiy had bien at 
the time tlie Circular \va>^ issued. Jt v.«ib 
sufficieiiLto state, tliat the niostnij‘<ehie*»oiis 
publication*? were in circulation, and it in 
consequence became iiect ^jsurv, m the 
montli of I'elnuai'y l.iJ, gic.iL ahum hav¬ 
ing been ex])«e?scd on this subject by 
some of tlie mo:.t rc.qicctable individuals 
in the countiy, fur liis nohle relative ti/ 
take the opinion ot the law oHiceis of the 
Crown. It was then for hkii to write spe- 


lary ot stato was iigiuin lUKing opinion 
of the law/ofiicers of tlie Crown, but it by 
no meaoj followed, tliat be tvas to usc liiat 
opinion to inllncnce the jiulgimMit and 
OJiiduct of juslicc?» L.t the peace. Wfiat 
{greater right h.ul the see ■ taiy or sstato to 
dictate to the justices ol the peace, tlrm ho 
had to dictalt' to the jiidgi s of the King's^ 
bench, of the Coniuion i'Icco, or of the 
Hxelie(|uer 'Flic juiisdiction of Ju^llces 
of the peace niiglit not be con.s»cUMc‘d so 
irnpoitaut as that of the judges of the su¬ 
perior coui Is, but It was lunjuc'.tionably 
vciy important, and, theiefoie, why should 
the Clown diicct tlic exerc^j <d‘ their 
authoiity any more than any .judicial 
authoiity whatever? 'I’he justices of the 
peace weieas lesponvible for tht ilisciiarge 


cifically to tlicmagistratcs who liiej applied of tlieii diUics us any olhoi judges of the 


to him fur information, inclosing them the 
opinion of the law^ officers, or to adopt the 
course vihich he had taken. To i^j-ue a 
circular letter cxplanatory^if the Ia\v, had 
appealed the most elfieicnt measure to 


country. 

ISir K nu/iLft said, that after this ques¬ 
tion had been so ahlv surjptntcd, bolli ni 
detail and in </enera! coii‘tilutional tloo 
trine, it lequired some apology iVorn liiru 


which he could *j»?s(>rt, and the decision 1 for oileriiig himself to the notice of the 

.. 1.^ _I.J ... fl__ fl, ..M 1 w 4. 


came to would, he doubted not^iiL’ct With Hquse. lie bad waited fill ihe last 
the approbation of the Houjc. \ moment, expecting some fartiier argii 

iMr. ChiWricuay thoiiglit it of the Pxiost ments from iho legal autboiities " the 
serious importance that the House should attorney and solicitor-general bkc grey- 
inark Its opinion of this proceeding. The hounds generally run in pans, but it 
attorru'v-general, he oliseived, had not ' .seemed^lut the learned siilicitor-goneral 
cited any case in which the (jueslion was i h«id left his colleague to hear the whole 
brought before the coiut; but the law 1 brunt of the contest. Tlie only remaining 
could only be settled by the decision of 1 constitutional branch of the subject which 
judges, in easeu brought under their consi- | lie should endeavour to suppoit was this— 
deration. Lord Mansfield, who was by 1 that there w^as no practice of tlie courts, 
no means disposed to weaken .the power | no usage, no dicta, that could contra\enc 
and influence of the (hown, ht(l said, that j the established law of the lanh. The law 


seemed that the learned siilicitor-goneral 
h.iil left his colleague to hear tlm whole 


whenever hail is offered tlie Court never 
looks at the warrant. He did hot charge 
the noble secretary of slate with any dispo¬ 
sition to violate the law; but ^hen the 
difficulty occurred, he met it in if wa} in 
which it should not have been mft. lie 
should have said i6 the lhagistrayL's, You 


liave a duty to perform, but ityioes not 


of the land was, that nuUus tiber homo 
capuilur xd imprisonvtur^ unless upon con¬ 
viction by u jhry of his peois. That this 
was the old common law of th;; country 
was allowed on all hands; but it ought to 
be considered with the greatest strictness 
in respect to libel, a species of bfience 
unknown to the common law, and wliich 
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had been adopted from the civil law, jand | benefit of liisje^al knowledge; but has bo 
more iccLMUly borrowed ironi the pnieticc | bad not ventured to speak, it waso strong 
of the iutdmi’iiis court of stan^chambcr. i presumption, tliut he eould not bring him* 
Jt was very extraordinary tiint, up to a | self to niaiiUjiin doctrines wliich Iiis bettor 
late tune it never was discovered that any judgnu'nt disajiproved. Was it fit that ibo 
man might bo imprisoned for a supposed , exeeiitivo govei mnent should instruct per- 
iibel by cjl (^lcw iiifoimationfe. If it had | sons who ougiit most jealou‘-]y to be kept 
been the law (jf the land before, why was { i^epurate I'rom the executive government ? 
a bdl huDUfjfht into the House to enable | It was a very oxtraordinaiy proposal, that 
judges to hold to bail upon such cx-oHicio | the House should be called upon to sanc- 
mlormations? In the case of libel, how was 1 tion an opinion without iiaving before 
the party to proceed?—upon a poison | them thc^rouiuls of that opinion. Much 
going to any magistrate and swearing rliat i had been said about a breach of confidence, 
a man haj published a libel;—only,obseive, but had the House no power on this oc- 
swearing to a point of law that man liad casion ? It had, indeed, often carried its 
committed thfU which could only^^e found j }>rivileges to a gieat Icrngth against the 
by ajiiiy [Hear, licar!.] In felonies, justi- j lights and libeities of tlic people, but it 

had seldom exercised them against tlio 
C'rown, and, least ot all, ar^ainst the law- 
officers of the ('rowii. He had been too 
long a nieinbcr of that House to entertain 
any hope that they would exercise ihcir 
powcis to compel Mr. Attorney to lay the 
•a^'CS of libel, there was no r'. 77 ; 7 /s r/r//(//, j grounds of his opinion before them; but 

lie humbly thought that they ouglit to see 
those grounds . and tliongh he would not 
pf'is'i. ilc the llo.ise to i.*kc such steps ns 


cA of tin* peace commit on oath ; but thdi 
there excited a cojpiis delicti ; an olfeuev’ 
has been committed; and then they can 
iiold the man insecniity for his trial, and 
the jury liavc to dc‘cidc whetlicr or not he 
lias committed the particular fact; but in 


and it was impossible to tell uhat 
v.'oids an attorney-general or a jury would 
dccul§ lobe a lilnl. In his opinion, there 
was no sul)n*ct on uhicli the Hoii^e were 
more b'iuiul to |)rctcct tin* people agwinst 
being inipiopv il\ punished than on charges 
<ji libel. When liiat this hill was passed, 


would oblige him to pi uduce them, still ho 
had no doubt »'i:t \i cd the power. 

Hut if it would he a breach of confidence 
in Mr. Attorney to disclo-'C the grounds 


It was "^did that the power won^d be veiy j ol'lus opinion, liow' much greater w'as the 
SLldom CM i( i^id , but it had now" become' ^ jn each ('f confidence w hich the sccrctarj' 
a mutter of comthat judges, dven upon I of state had committed, by stripping the 
the mere intimation that the ottorney-ge-I opioioii of those grounds? He really 
nc.al iniciulcd to file an rr-<;///rzo infor-I that tlu^sc gentlemen in office did 


nr' moie 

.'i 

the I irp!e tlian the rc'jection flf the pre¬ 
sent motion, 

'Hie .!:ci!(^i-(U' 7 icraJ felt liimsclf called 
upon to iuldiT‘*s tljo House, after what 
had fallen horn the hon. baronet; 


nialion, htdil the supposed libeller to bail. • not act lauiy towards each other. Tpori 
'J’lu'} had now an instance of a peiton | rhe wfiol-', it was Ins opinion, that nothing 
(Mr. Woolci) liaving been committed i would tenr'moij effectually to low'cr the 
under tlfib autliorilv, and alterw ards tiled : cbar'iet* i u tli.it House in the minds of 
and^^iccputu d. 'llic hasty condtict, or, 
in otlici winds, the imprudent zCcd of the 
judge on that occasion, tlesorv( 3 d the most i 
grave and serious consideration, "/o-mor- 
row" he should liave u jietitioii to present 

to the House, which w ould bring belore ! and he could assure the hon. baronet, that 


them tliG judge’s conduct as w^ell as die | unbiasjed, unfettered, and unshackled by 
singular haidship of fhe indiviilual, who ! any pledge whatever, he had no doubt of 
was now placed in i\ situation in whicli the | the soundness of the opinion given by the 


office of attitrney-gcneral w"as one which 
ought to he looked at by the subject with 
great suspicion ; and he thought lliat the 
assei lions of the hon, and Ic^anicd gentle¬ 
man with aspect to his opinion night have 
been spared. The silence of the solicitor- 
general gave the House great reason to be¬ 
lieve that he did not concur in«lhc opinion 
of his colleague. The learned gentle¬ 
man was tliicrc cx-ffficio to give them the 


government could not punisli him. Tiie law officers of the Cb*own. He had Jisten- 
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cd with the Jtniost attention to all that had 
been said, but he had heard no argument 
whatever which, in his opinion, had shown 
the interference of the noble .<?ecretaiy of 
state to bo unconstitutional. On tliccontra* 
ry, the more he attended to the subject, the 
more he was convinced, that that Letter 
was foLin’iIed on what tin? constitution gave 
the secre‘ary a right to do. And he would 
only licic* .''unjnd j entlemen bow often 





they had seen proclamations issiie<l hy the 
monarch, vhich declared what was the 
law; and wtis any thing more common 
than for judges at ihe various to 

point out to Julies what the laW was ? 
Circular dui nothing more, tJmii inertly 
remind the magistracy of what was the* 
law of the land. Wa* it to he said tiuit 
the secretary of state was to uait in indo- 
lence« and tliat magistrates were to do no¬ 
thing till a crime had been committed, I 
cind that nil was to depend on intonnation | 
heing fih‘d In the attorncy-gonc'ral ? "J'he 
hon. and lenined nio^er had .ulniitft d the 
secretary ol'state Iiad the power ofimpii- 
foning. 1 his was indeed a great .idinis- | 
iiion troni t!u* opposite side ol’tlie Ilonsi*, j 
when the jealous} which they pi ofessod to I 
have foi the secretary ot stati' Iirumg | 
power was considered, 'flic op iiiou ul 
lord (Jamdon and other lauvc is of tliiit 
day, liad been in favour of tliis powei ' 
heing\ested in justiees of pe* u i', ;mi»I m I 
deed that opinion was well lnmul< d, for j 
those persons ueit' put info oilme lor the i 
purpose ol pi eventing hienc'lies <j 1 the I 


jyir F, ihndcft said, the publication 
niigi)t b(' alluded to as an argument whicli 
hail been, used, though not as a speech 
spoken. 

'flic S,)licifc}-(TCueraI proceeded—If in 
a case ol’ connntm elieat a inagi'>ti ale could 
eommil, he saw no reason why such power 
was refused in cascs of libel, bur would 
ail} man tell him that hhel vvsf,ever in¬ 
tended hy Ihe legislature to be nioie pri- 
vileg(‘d than any other crime? "riicio 
miglit III'eascwS m the Jaw of libel which 
might give rise to nice question^, hut cci- 
tainly this might bo done in every othei 
case as w^i as libel. Much bad teen sait^ 
of the nirpiession to vvliich^tlicse persons 
w ere subjected hy being imprisoned, but 
was not this tlic ‘.'•’se m every instan'ee 
where a charge was (>iii';rred against an 
individual ? It w ns UMn)rLun«ite iiulec'd that 
tills should l)e so, hut t!ieic w'as no avuid 
ing il, when the mipcilet tion of human 
natme wa> takan into considclatmn. H» 
was aolonislieil to hear Joid In.j- 

gu.ige so mueh tortured .is it had hefn b* 
the hon. and learned movi r. Loid ibil 


peace. In a recent e.i-e, wiicre i per-^on 
was cliaigetl with ineiting another to 
lord Kenytm had declaied the pi osceutiori 
was proper, even though no act ol theft 
Jiad been eommil ted. 'I'lui^ugh lil>e] was 
jiot speeitieally pointed out in llie statute 
bonk, it W’as alw'ays con&ideied a lireacli^ 
ot the peace, and this had been di'cided 
in tliccase of the King v. Somers. 11, then, 
flic magistrLUes can cumniit for Klonv, 
why not for liirel ? bccauscThy havmgMieh 
power, th(‘y did no nioie tlrin tln'ydiil in 
a thou^^and other cases. A magistrate, 
JO conmiitlmg tor a crime, i‘\lbei'-til Ih\ 
disciction^vell knovving that a jury had 
to decide on the case; and why shoiiM 


Iind disiinctly laid it down, lli.it juslo^t 
of tlie peace might istuo ll'eir wairanto 
ag.iip^t charged witli^ Ciie’i‘ 

against ilir’ peace and Iioltl lliem to bai.h 
Hawkins ak>o said, that* Jusucls had tin., 
power Ml ea^es of felony and misdemean¬ 
ors,* 'I'he'^veiy act of the justices of tlo 
King's hUKh, in liolding persons to bad, 
and in receiving iliat bail, juslifies thi; 
opimon oftli' law officers of t!ie Crowr . 
] laving c.stabJished—first, tliat libel wa.; 
at) oUeiicc ( ogiii/ablc by migihtiate&; and 
seconJU, tliat being cognizable by theiir, 
lluy liad a light to commit for it in de 
lault of bill, he conceived tliat l.c^had 
made out his case. As to ihermhl ot the 


lie not do the same iri the instance ot libel ? ' si cr(‘tai y of state to call tlie attention of 


He had rc.id the aigument of a nohic earl 
in anotlier place on ^ this subject and— 
f Ileio Mr. iknnct called the hon. and 
learned gentleman to order.] 

Tile .Syitv//,er said, it was not parltauK'n- 
tary to allude to v\liaL passed in the other 
House of puihumcnl; it was the practice 
to allow any pimted jiublicatiiin to be ro- 
Jei 1 cd to : the cii i um^tance of that publi¬ 
cation having been delivered in another 
place might, Jiow'cvcr, lead to a deviation 
fiom order in coirirnenting upon it. 

Mr. IVifiiit thought theie was c’onsidcra- 
1)1 fe inconvenience in reteinng to a speech 
s^ndvcn in the olliOi llou!5c of pu^iavnent, 
even llmiigh it was printed. Thc/e wa,s no 
know mg \\ hill.ci such a pi aclio-'-viightlcad. 


1 the magistracy toeeiLaiii oirences, it was 
only that which had liequeutly been done 
by [iroelamation, and by judgi at tlic 
opening of an assi/e. He was astonished 
to hear his hon. and learned friv*nd intro¬ 
duce to long a liistory of attoiuics and 
.solicitois gi neral, as if to a^siimlate the 
j Jioceedings oi’his lion, and Ittirncd friend 
I near him and Jiirnself, with the proceed- 
I ings which' he condemned. 'I’liere inighf 
he an imputation against tlie heads of his 
hon. and learned friend near hin^ and liiin- 
‘^elf, but there could be none jy mist their 
licarts. 'fhey had discharged tlu^n ilufy 
to the best of their ability ; and io so 
doing, lie denied that he liad decl.wuS 
any old; or introduced imy new iiVY . :Vfier 
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tJie best consideration which he had b^cn | l)y the solicitor-general. The question, 
able to give the subject, lie remained pre- j however, had* not been brought forward' 
cisely of the same opinion that he had ; with a view to censure any individual, but 
adopted originally with respect to it; and to show flie impropriety" and danger of 
must therefore oppose his lion, and learned publijJnrig la^v on the authority of any aU 
friend s motion. torney or solicitor-general whatever. The 

Mr. complimented the last speak- fittoincy and solicitor-general wore only 

or on his able construction of the law, and the king's advocates, and not the judgeit 
expressecj hij» conviction that that wa-'the ol' tlie Jaw; and although the present 
only fair ooii^truction which could be put Iiolders of tliosc olhces might be, and were, 
upon it. He was the inou* convinetd of men of the utmost p.^ohity, wlio bhould 
this by the consuh ration of w hat had pass- s ly that in future such attornic^-ger.eral 
, cd in \\ ilkci^’h CMoC, anti the juditmcMit a^ \oy iii>ght be found to be the tools of 
given by loul Camden. lAtny olitncc*, miu;''tci.s? Jt apjiearcd that the bccvetary 
ciUd llie gfe.ite''t the law knew, was suh- ot .stale had published 1 lie nj)inion of the 
jeet to be decided on, as to counmCi.ient, law-o'iieei s without tliLir knowledge; and 
by a single magistrate, A man niigi.*t write this londuct appealed to he such a gross 
to‘inothei abroad that he was about to In each of c onhdence, tlia.t Jiad u h ippened 
sent^him six li.des of cluilt and lour of to hmi he should hive thought it his duly 
<’olU>ii ; this was loiioeonl, hut il the bales* to teinlei his rcM^piatioa. S.'r Samuel 
ul clelh me ml .^hi|).s of the line, and the ih*. n enteieil into the law of llic ca^'C, in- 
I utton iMg.itt. i, and the letter VI as w i ilteu ristingihu the answer, cv''n ujmii that 
to gl\e inloim niOM to an epcM)\, the of- point, h cl been almost as dclecUve as it 
tciic<‘ was tita'- 'u, and a magisnate ti:i.;lit li.id li.-cn u|Jori the constituiiorial part of 
coaimit the w 1 itei. ^^'llh iespec t to the the (i ic-tion. It iiad Ihco naid that tlio 
tUher p u t ol’tlii‘se, he eon-nieri d I hat in.e^o o a"'* w as oid} empowered tocom- 
tlie «ei*i t i.ii V of st.ite j) 0 'scss.'d the nght eiu f».i 'iiiiiiu^hut was it not necessary 
of dllc^iii-e in igis.i ates, .is the h-'ad aial tk.n he Inst foini an opinion upon 

siipeimtiMidcnl of the polo e of the conn- fl. - n.ipci u ht (lu'r it wcie m* were nut a 
tiy; hut Ihei), ho ought to gi\e the (li- liin-l, md if ho <ie( ided ui the afHrmative, 
lectivms on Ins ov. m»i L.'.poio ibihl \, and not did it iifjt enloii yjioii (lie unhappy ('ulprit 
on that of tlio ;ih>nie', .md soluMor-gcne- in in, ol tiu' w'orst eousequenei s ul con- 
lal. IIo novel kno v .in in'lanecfn which vieiion. ift.ieanig him .»\,av b >-n his fa^^ 
tlie law-oliieeis ol the I’l »'iu hadJ)o(m so ntily and ins bosiuos-., and bui'iig him in 
called upi)u to t vnou'ub t!i(‘ h*v, c\eej)t a diiiigo(;ii i"* 'flie .uithoiity of loid IfaTe 
that ot llu' voluntvoi hill, .md that liad not hid hv eg H-lied upon as to'uploicly deci- 
hoen so •^iieoi's'.J'ul a.-> to IondLi It (lesiiahlc sive, tlt.it the imu^istr.itcs had the power 
as a jiiecttl ‘i»t. land Solnr mh'.s ( ircul.ir to eomont m cases but it was sin- 

had, lie u^Ls, l)ei u ad»l.I svoii to the lord*, gular, that iIkjso who (pioteil him i>hould 
i'L'it^unUs of tom.tie-, wliich wa^afir-* h ivo omitti d a nio-t nnjyoitaut passage, in 
iher ^.)p; H'liot\, ih„ Itad lieutenant whuli the .s-a ue leainod judge ex^ifit'ssed a 
being a n.daai) oliii\'r, (Uiglit no! to luae dooht O' to the opliaoii he hid piiviously 
been uKnh'il'L mediiMu of sueli a conn stati-d on (Mlani tixt-boo/w^ to winch he 
rnunicUioo. i . Iiad nfoiicd. ba Sa’iuu‘1 took occn- 

ISir in ri'jJ-i, c\j'rec;ed his sum tiM’oi.sjre liiat pait of tlui circular 

.surprise, that uoilC of il’o mc'ijb. rs of ad- wiucli d'netcd piosccutions again-t the 
ministration, with t!ie cXCtpSion ol' iii^ .sthhas it jvarapjilets uiulei the liawkcru 
learned filend aud the inni. .onl learnei^ ;md jo'dlur?. not, upon winch, it aj)pe.H'ed, 
gentleman who spj.Ue last but on *, bad only one magi.'Uate bad ventmed to pro- 
olfered their opuuou on tin- ipi '.iion, coed, and he had been com[)».lled !u make 
Tlicir allowin;^It to go thu- sikaiily to a < (vnpensalion* to the party mimed. He 
decision, showed the little val.ie they set demod that the Chicular had die ic i^l rc- 
on tjucstionii of im})oi faiice to tli'< hht rly ^elnblanLe to u proclamation, or to the 
of the suhjeel. Nothing had Jioi n »‘aid m ' customaiy addiess of a judge on epeumg 
answer to ll^e ol)jeelion>, which Iiad been , an assi/.c. 'Die proelamalio i <>» 1 7bo, for 
urged on coiustiiu.ional gionmls. Ilit» ■ mstanee, oiily enforced tlio t‘M ting law. 
1‘on. and kained fiiond .seeim d to think j In tlie case under the conMiloration of the 
that he v^as only called on toju&iify iiiiu- 1 louse, there hud been ^ declaratiou of 
self against a particular diaigc, and the law perfectly new. 
baine view appeared to have been taken The motion w'iis negatived. Sir S. llo- 
(VOL. XXXM.) (^^i) ’ * 
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niiJIy llicu moved two llesolulions: 

1 ‘‘ That it is liighly prejudicial to the 
due administration of justice, for a minis¬ 
ter ol the Crown to inlorferc vith the ma¬ 
gistrates of the country, in cases, in which 
a discretion is supposed to be by law vested* 
in them, by recommending or suggesting 
to them how that discretion should be 
cxcicised. 

2 “ That it temls to the subveision ot 
justice, and is a dangerous extension of 
the prerogative, for a minister of the Crown 
to take upon Imnseif to dcclaic in his of¬ 
ficial character to the magistracy, what 
he conceives to be the law of the land, 
and that such an exorcise of authority is 
the more alarming, when the law so de¬ 
clared deeply atlocls the security of the 
subject, and the liberty of the press, and 
is pi omulgated upon no better autliority 
than the opinions ol the law olliccvs of the 
Crown/’ 

The Altorney-( IciKial having moved 
the previous quoslion, llie House divided ; 
Ayes, Noes, 1.37. 


of the most pressing emergency, but hav¬ 
ing Sjeeii prevented from time to time, by 
the |wess of otlier bu&ine^s from bringing 
it before the House, he found that it he 
were now to take the tirst open day, he 
should be doing the cause no service, as 
the attendance at this late pei iod was likely 
to bo so thin. He should, therefore, 
better discharge his duty to the House and 
the subject, by giving a generSl Aotiqc of 
Iiis intention to bring it forward at an ear¬ 
lier period next session. 

Mr. Tifrnkv’s Financr Kesoll- 
nuNS.] Mr. wry observed*, that as 
thcie imght be a long debate on the Ha¬ 
beas (Corpus suspension bill, be should 
iwtlier prefer mfi!vjr</ his intended Resati- 
tions on a futuie day , Tuesday, for in¬ 
stance. i licy were necessary in order to 
show the dillerente of Ins views from those 
ol the chancellor ol the exchequer. He 
^hollld, thcickire, .‘'imply move his reso¬ 
lutions willi the view of adjourning tht- 
debate till Tuesday. He then moved the 
lollovving Uesolutmns: 


Lisl i)f ihc I\Jino}ilij, 


>\Ii('Kroiiihir, lion J. 
Allhor]), vibcuiiiil 
Atheilcy, A. 

Jiarili", 

Ueiincl, lioij. 11. Ci. 
RjiriU't, J.uiii s 
IhirdoLl, sir 1’. 

lilOWIlL D 

CuiirU nay, W. 
Calcr.ilt, . 1 . 
t’arU r, John 
C.uiltielrljhnn II ^ 

('a\eii(Jisli, hoii y 
(Javoiidisli, loi»i (J, 
Huiuamjw, 

hun f S. 
ra/Aeiky, N. 

Fc imis^un, sir R I 
TolkcsluiK’, Msc. 

(Joultjii, R(jht 
Grrnk-ll, V is(ni‘ 
Hughes, \V. L 
Hurst, R. 

TMouchc, R inn, 
Macdoiulfl, J. 
MacHmtusli, sir J. 


Mails ham, adniuai 
Martin, Julin < 
M.iiiin, Henry 
Ml*iv( k, sir C. 

LSeville, lion. R. 
Newport, sh J. 
Noiili, H. 

Onle, Will. 

Oshonie, lord T 
Foi^inaii, K fi. 
r.uiK'll, sir II. 
IV»nsonl»y, rt. hnn G. 
l?idley, sirM W. 
.^baip, l{. 

Sdniglit, sir .f. 

Sell on, earl ol 
Sinilli, .1 
Siitilli, Win. 

, Smyth, . 1 . IJ. 
Wah>nlo, hull (1 

Wiirre, J. A. 

Western, C. C 
Wcbslct, sir fr. 

Tr,i 1,1 us 

Jluiroiigh.s, sir VVin. 
Rom lily, Mr S, 


1 ** 1'liHlil appiMis to this Ilou^^o^hy l(it 
nil Rcpoitid lhc'( uminitlee of liiiaiuo, that 
ihc.siim to he exjK nded l»\ the eomiijisvioncrs, 
lor the leihanjition of the liindcd debt ol 
(ircat Ihitiiin and fielaiKi, in the jear lUl?, 
in.iy be <‘stiinale(l at - - - ^'.1 j.,.Mo,000 

An-1 that' pioMsion lija bicri 
made ic^r paying otf navy ami 
traiispuil debt, within the feaine 
period to the amouiil of - -- l,df)0,000 

Making llie Him apidiciihie to 

tlio K diKlion ol (!(. bt in the }eai- 

Ril7 - - -. J. AbAT 

’Hi.it it ap[)C'ais to this H«'ij^e, 
that llu' aniouiil ot I he uiiluiuU ,, 
vd debt ol (JuMl Rill.nil, in I’x- 
<h('quci hills ouLsUnding and 
unpnpiiled tor, lias been m- 
I redsed, since tlic 6lli of Janu- 
aiy 1817, by the sum ol - - - 7,8P0,93O 

Thill a fuitlur msuc of exche¬ 
quer hills to the amount of 
t),000,000/ and of tie.isury bills 
in \ eland 8,600,000/. has been 
voted fur tlie service ot the year 

lttl7 - J- 12,600,000 

Making an increase of debt m- 
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Thursday, June 

Repeal of the Septkxm^i. Act.] 
Mr. Brou^humy hi postponing his motion 
on this subject, vyshed to ofti r his reasons 
for so doing. lie did not withdraw tlie 
uiotion because the subject was not one 


1817 -.^.20,108,930 

And tliat, deducting the sum be¬ 
fore staled, ak applicable to the 
redueltnn ol debt - - - - 16,173,080 

The debt ol Great Riit.iin and 
Ireland (exidusnc ot any defiei- ^ 
eiiry which may arise in the ^ 

,income of and charge upon the 
cuusolidi^tcd fund) will be m- 
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creased, in the year 1817, by- 

the sum of - - • - -of. 4,3'28,870 

2 X That, supposing the incoVne of and 
chaige upon llie conbulidated lund of Great 
Britain and lieland to be the sainc in the 
year ending Ihe rjth of January 1H18, as in 
the year ended 5th of January 1817, tlicy 
rnay lie stated as I’ollows • 

Intome :^Cjreat Britain (aftn 
deducting 374,000/. 
arrears "of properly 

tax).38,700,551 

Do. - Iieland- - - - - 4,301,631 

Income of the ;yedi ending 5lli --- 

J.inuaiy*lfU8 ‘ 13,104,182 

CiiAKOI.;—Great Bri¬ 
tain, - 30 , 60.^,120 
Do, - Ireland 0,085,y.>3 ^ 


Ghiffge of year ending 5tri Janu¬ 
ary 1818- - - 40,625,382 

Deficiency of roii'^olidateil fund--- 

5th Januaiy 1818 - - - -<£.3,521,200' 

3. Thai il appeals to tllis Uuum*, lli.it 

comparing tlie nd prudure of the ciisloiriN 
.ind excise of (ircat Jbitiin, lu the fir^f 22 
weeks of 1816, \Mill the fii^t 2 2 weeks of 1817, 
there IS 11 dinunuliou of receipt, in the l.iUer 
pciKKl/of - ^ ~JL 1,130,533 

4. “ That the iinl'inihd dehl (I're.it^Bii- 
tun and Inland, jinpio\ulel lor, ur’v he 
st.itcd as follows ; \ j/. 

Aniimnl of excheipur hill-^ in j ^ 
Great Britain, ('ulstdiulrng and 
uii])iovKled for, 20lh June 1817 ^2,362,200 

1 urilier amount of excliefjTier hills 
Voted for the scni- e of 1817 - 0,000,000 

>\uruuntoflrcMsui\ l>ills(liel.uid) 
iinprovjded.foi, on the 5lh Ja¬ 
nuary 1817 - - - . - - .5,301/»U'2 

Anioiirit^f Ircasiny bill^ nri land) • 

voted fur iho seivne of * 3,6(in,000 

AniotTnt of .inruuded (h ht (ex- 
ihisive of any detn ipim v m tl^c 
income of and eliaige ufion the 

eoiisolrdated fund to he pro-*- 

vided for 5th Janii.n V J818 - - 70,207,102 

The 6rst resolution being put, the hy- 
ther debate thereon was adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 

Petitiont# op Mr. Wooler.j Sir 
P. Burden rose, for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to a petition 
which he held in his hands^ involving in ; 
ii consldej^tions of the highest impor- j 
tance. The petitioner said, ho liad ex¬ 
perience^ great sufferings and privations, 
owing ^0 the error, to wiy the least of it, 
of the judge before wborti he had lately 
been tried. It was from Mr. TThomos 
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Wooler, the author of tho ptiblioatlon 
called the Blaclt Dwarf,at present ill 
confinement in the King*s-benth, The 
petition stated the number of hardships 
which Mr. M'oolcr had undergone. In tnfe 
first place he was taken up and committed 
•to prison on an ex-officio information filed 
by the attorney-genci'al, and he thus un¬ 
derwent a considerable punishment beforte 
he was brought to trial. He was com¬ 
mitted under an act brought in by sir 
Vicary Gibbs, thougli when brought in, 
it waft n^ver intended that it should be 
applied in the way in w hich it had been 
applied. But ns sdeh injustice bad taken 
place under it, it was his duty to propose, 
and perhaps tire House would think pro¬ 
per to do so, the repeal of that act, which 
had so improperly been applied to objects 
for vvliich it was not oviginalljM'ntended. 
The petitioner stated that two ex-qfficio 
informations had been filed against him. 
WIren he was brought to trial, it was im¬ 
possible for him to know on wdiich of the 
informations he vvas first to be tried; of 
course he could not be so ivcll prepared 
witli his defence, as, under other circum¬ 
stances, he might ha\e been. On tliat 
ipformalion which ua.s last filed, he was 
Jii^t broughi to liiiil. JSo much irregu* 
baity had takcji place on the part of (he 
judge, in taijng the verdict that he had 
put the individual triid in a very extra- 
nidiruiiy prcdicanu.iit. In ihc fir&t plo^'C, 
which was eurt.iiuly rather o hasty mode 
of prooceding, the judge received the ver¬ 
dict bcfoic the jui xmon were all in court, 
ilc f^irl. Burdett) liaypened to be in 
court at the time, and to be sitting on the 
same bench vMth the judge, and he could 
see only the foreman of the j»Jry%. But it 
was impossible not to see that there waa 
some difficulty with respect to the deli¬ 
vering of the vculict. The foreman, in 
answer to a question from judge Abbot, 
whether the verdict was guilty or not 
said, “ The verdict was guilty; but somebf 
us wishbd to.say so and so." 'The verdict, 
hoivever, was recorded. But a very short 
time elapse^!, when it was whispered in 
court that the jury were not agreed as tothc 
verdict. Tlie verdict was hastily taken ; 
and if one could suspect a judge of a wish 
to entrap a jury into a verdict, he 
would behave exactly as judge Abbot had 
done. There were such circumstances 
attending the delivery of tire verdict that 
it was impo.^sible for any'per son not to be 
aware that theiO was a dilfcTcnre of opi¬ 
nion among the jurors. And under aU 
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ciicurastanfcs but under tliose circiim- 
►sfances morn particularly, it was incum¬ 
bent on a jnd^e to have luul all the jury¬ 
men before hiin» and to iiavc piitthe ques¬ 
tion to them, are you u^rcAl as to }oiir 
verdict ? I'Ot liie lhin» was not tUme m 
that way, and the verdict of’[ijuilry waj/' 
recorded. W hen the circumst tnce of a 
diflercnco of opinion anioui' the jurors was 
Just stated to the coiirr, the judge oiiglit 
to have in(jni?L\l if the jurors were or were 
not separ iTciW —and if not separated, 
they oij'dit tu have been sent hal’Iv to con¬ 
sider the vei diet. It aj)})ca!vd that three 
of the juryuitn uere I'lot agiced as to the 
verdict—tint S|vcial icasons weie given 
bvtlu'in, on t!ie cuiidition that il'llu'se rea¬ 
sons vrere not icceivcd they did not agree 
to the \( idiLt. Of thL>, tliey made aHuhi- 
vit; but the allidwivits ucie not icecivcd. 
And whv wcie tin y ,iot u*cei\('d ? After 
a gicat deal of aigmnent had been used, 
and many preceduits h.ul been (jiu'ted (,'i 
the fdiidavits ol’ niryiuen in otluu tunes, 
liaving Ijcen rceened, it u.is <leei(lcd tli<ii 
they couM lo't lie I{%.'ci\i'd afliu a lule I'or ^ 
a new trial har* been yiauteil. Mr. dus- ' 
lice Jloiio\d, lliau ulioni a moic con‘^cl- 
entions and iiulejicudent judge nc-ver sal 
on tbe beiiiJi, stated tlial tlie nllidiva^ 
could not be received !u'/er ^-ncli ii iii!i‘. 
In tins duse, Mr. Woolci Ii.id no oppor¬ 
tunity of inging ica-ons why'tbe rule 
should not be granted, liiit tli(‘ coin I 
made tlic lule in the liist mstanc c, and 
then made the lule a reason \\)iy.be w.i^ 
depiived of tlnU to \vlu7lj, aeeoidnig ii» 
every ])nnciple ol jii*.tite an(le(^uIl^, be 
was (ntitlecl, Ti was very li.ud on Afi. 
W'ooler til,it (be aliidiivits of the jiiryiiKii 
could '-^bc received, bte n^e tile coil! r 
Jiad m.ide a lule, at llie U(|uesi ol’ .Mi. 
attornn-geneijl, against ilu- making of 
ivhicii 1 all* he had no means ul argaing. 
l»ut the cneuinatancd-. stjited in these afii- 
davlts vveie iieaid hy llie hystandcis m 
court. One of' tile jiuyinen e\pre'‘M d his 
disagrecinint null the veidicUoud*'enoug!i 
to be licaul m comt. Mr. justice Abbot 
bowxwer found th if he hji| got Inm elf nilo 
consideiable diHiculty m this case. IJi- 
liad received a vch'i- t on vvhicli sentence 
could not be pa sed and at tlie same lime 
3Mr. W'oolei vvas under confinement till 
Jie should be delivered in due c(mi«e of 
Jaw ; and In' could not he didivered nil 
eentence was passed against Imn ; and the 
verdict at the sometime was so vitiated, 
that no couit could venture to pass son- 
tpnce^oii him. It was somewhat singular 
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j tliat in an early part of our history the 
[same number of ilirec jurymen disagreed 
’ as to’ u verdict, when the judge pro- 
; reeding to jiass sentence on it, he' iiad 
, tlie misfortune to get h mged. 'I’iiis vvas 
to he ftiiiiul stated in the Minor of Jus- 
1 tiers. Ibit in lliis case the matter was 
! cairicd still faithcr than was done hy jus- 
i tice Cam!)den—he put in plhri three 
jurors, and the c.iiise vvas tiled over again. 
Ihit what was now doing in tin* case? 

I Twelve jurors w'cie put on. d'hese 
I twelve men only who iiibt sat on W'ooler 
I could try his cause, d'hey vi’cn* Ins only 
legal tribunal; and yet the comt fmw ruled 
that not riirt'e iicsh men, but twelve licsli 
men s-rmuKl he taken. Now', this was ii 
i violation of tiiu.bsi |)Hnci|)h id’cmiunjon 
! law, tb..t a man loel not be twice in 
I ilangor Kir the mie olfoivi.. 'riieir was 
[..motht'i insl.eiee m the sune u-v.iluable 
' I) )ok, of a jndg" who wa^ so imiuiinnate 
I .!>. to e-'t lum^jeil, In cau'.e be |>a>‘ed sen- 
' tciiee III a case w In le llu' pii v w< le donbt- 
Mil . fv)i, as the \i.»roi ssj'-, fi le tlicic 

is any (lonlu theie oiielit tdwa\•'le be an 
cu’(|uillal. ^ on cannot, ^iiv' Mi.Woolor, 
giant a 1 nle for a m w ti lal, bie if tl)i; 

V M\lier Is recoi drd, im new tiuil i m take 
jd ice, tlmugli tbe veiibit wa-^^of 'ucli 
.1 nature tint if set lln' ciuiit at deli«mcr. 
r»ul \\ ooli'i li ul till' mdolgeiue of 

tIn'M (Mil I'fne ’don him, though in Ills oj)'- 
moii, ill*- \v(M(I ii.di'lgi'iu\‘ m a unit t>f 
I 1 iw ought lU’vir >v) iH’ ii"! il, lor a comt 
' (.Muld u’lb, ,,^rant w'ual was agiee.ihic 1 %J 
■ jn^uie. llowLVi'i. till' comt by way of 
mdulgein (' cmU.ivomid to impiesrt on 
Mr. W oolci how nun fi mjni V hmbu hini- 
sVH, b> allowing a vcidict li) u m tin rc- 
couied against Imn. .Mi. \\ ooh'i,„huvv- 
j i‘v T, vv.is not to be sliakeii. Let the ver- 
1 (bit he w hat it w mild. In* was le^oIvLil not 
to at€L[)f tlie advice of those who aic 
I Slid to 1)1’ of counsel for tlie pnsoner. 

I Ml. \\h)oler would not acci jit ol the m- 
I dylg(’nce of the I’ouit. 'I'lie eouit, how¬ 
ever like sijuiie Western, who, vviien he 
I Io( k d Ills d.mghter up, s.ud “ 1 w'lll bu'ak 
Iicr iieatt hut 1 will make her happy,’’ 



! testii g against the iridiilgeiH'e, that he 
should have a new trial. Suppose he 
were brought out to undergo again a new* 
tiial liefoie a new jury, all Jus defence 
was already known—-he had laiil himself 
completely open to the prosecutor, wdio 
might take :in unfair advantage of it, and 
avail himself of circumstances which he 
had foilucriy ovcilooked or neglected. 
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Vlr. Wonler was not, therefore, standing | on, the jury came by that passage into 
in the same situation in which he was | court. The* foreman came and two or 


when he was first brought before the 12 j 
mem who were sworn upon* his trial. | 
Under these circumstances were he Mr. 1 
Wonler, lie w'onld positively reloNC to I 
submit to a tjew trial, and leave tbe judges * 
to net iis tln'v thoiiehl pioper. Jle con¬ 
ceived, standing on the verdict of 

condemnation lie stood e([MalIy clear of 
them. It uoiild become llie impel ums 
duty of the lloiNetotakointoeonsidci alion 
the sil'uil 11)11 in wliich tlic petitioner wus 
placed, o\Mng, to say the least of it, to 
the oveiri.'sty pioceoding in the judge. 

d’he pi tition ua^ renil. On tlie motion 
that It he I 11(1*011 I lie table, 'b 

«J'he Attonn if iimrnd paid, he never w^s 
rmtre astom^hul in liis life than at the 
statement lie had jost heard, ht'canse, witli 
n '.pect to a great iii.niy of the facts in ihe 
|>“tition, llu‘y were altogeduT willmiit 
ionndation , lie spok(‘ ot jhe jirnt nanc 
pitititLilaily \diu‘h alluded to IiijiislII, il’ 
fie was meint in wh.it was .^aid i(*^])i'eting 
l!ie < viniinunn .’ten uitli the atfonu^-gi’- 
iieial. lie im<lv!l.a.k to sMti', tliat niilebb 
hi-^ nifnio/V of past ti.uisaetions u.is ;j,.>ne, 
he iiv’Vri had h id .inypei.'-onid eMminiinea- 
tionwjia Mr. Wo.del, oi .'in', j-jx'iUon his 
hih.ilt, n a (lid Ife e\er see linn, tili he 
.mp( .lu'd ill lUit if siieii a eom- 

iiuime.i.t' ii h id bei'ii maiK' rf) hiio^ lie 
would have t«'l 1 Mi. W.nd. r,, tlnit tin* 
same pi v»e( ('( 111 ): niUsL«he oh^u^ed mins 
case which u.is ohx’iVid m ;di others. All 
the ei iiinumie.ilnm he luid v.itli him was 
gn me Ihoi. iiotiei’ th it his in.il a oiiltl ci'ioe 
on ot X' alrei the I’^.iNlei teim, th.it 
:\s he li id pkaded, hv' mi'Mit not say ^le 
wii'Jvi'pl m i ii >t uly til! the sitl.ngs alter 
’'riinily tei.n. It was .stati'd. that the 
second tilai was pu’s^i'd on !iiin. Hut the 
iaci was, that so fai tunn b4*iin: iir*\\jilin^r, 
wliei. he (the atrorne\-geneial) was look¬ 
ing <.v»i s Miie p.iiiei-, and piihing m the 
proiW’ooleintonie} dcMrcd to 
have Imv wairnit, as a Miflieient luimlier 
of speiial I'll vnu-n n\. 1 ' imtpie.sdit to pi ay 
a /ii/f s. So lar wa^ it Irom being true 
tii.it Ih hid^loiced on the .si'cond trial! 
Jpihid, m Ills sjuc'ch to the jury, ]Mr. 
Wooler mule a ^oit ol tiiumph that he 
(the attomey-geneial) li:id,piiii’-e(l so long 
befoie pi^n'i’erliiig with the second trial. 
N'ow, wli.ir jia-'i.ed at the trial. Hchind 
the plaee wheie the judge sat, a place was 
paititmned off, through which the jury 
passcu when they came bact with thgir 
verdict. While tlic sect^nd trial was going 


three others, and the rest were behind 
them When their names were called 
ov(‘r, they eAlier all answered themselves, 
or twelve voices answered to the names* 
•Tliis he w’ould say, and he wmuld defy any 
jxjrs'on to contradict it. Winn the officer 
of the court a’-kod, guilty or not guilty? 
'Fill* loremaii aiiawert.'d guilty ; but stated 
at li*e .'Umo lime, that he liad a paper in 
his II ,iiils. lie iimJcrtook, on his solemn 
In'iionr, 4o say that he never liad had 
the shglilcst coiiimuniealion with any 
jurymen w Iio Put •on the jury—he knew 
not t veu the iacos of any of them—he 
knew nothing of that paper—he knew 
only ihiii till Ion man was a Mr, Powell, a 
roi'peel.ihle mirehant in the cily\ When 
the otlicei a'«ked, guilty or not guilty, the 
lorcman looking ul the paper which he 
Jiuld in his hands, answcieiJ guilty; but 
lliice ol‘ the juiy wiih to give reasons. 
1’hc answer oi‘ the j'ulge was, I shall re- 
eei\e eny timig which eomc.s unanimously 
bom tilejiev; hut I eaniiot receive [lar- 
tieular leasoiii tiom jiarlienlar jurymen. 
\\ Ii.it IS your veidu’f ? The answer was~ 
"My loid, wi* lind tiie delendant guilty, 
fl tlio-e hehmil him were not all in court 
they must have heard what the verdict was 
fiom the symptoms wdiieh were manifested 
in comt*on hearing the ^culict. When 
'the (jncstion was asked, is that your ver- 
iii( t ^ the aiibwcr retninc^l wa.p, yes—on 
wliicii.it was recoidcd. 'J'lirce ijuartois 
of an hour jiasstfd, and after the greater 
pai t of the jury w*ci c gone, after the defen¬ 
dant’s .'^ohritor Iiad heenfout of court, and 
alter confciiieg witli one of the jury— 
then, and not hebue, it wasstaUliijhat the 
jury wcie not unanimou'? in their xcrdict. 
It had been laid down h\^ all the authori¬ 
ties, that when a verdict had once been 
iLcmilf'd, it could Yiot be altered or re¬ 
tracted ; the judge therefore said that 
I nothing could be done there, meaning 
that a[fplication must be made to the coint 
I out ol whicli the record liad issued. It 
I appeared to Inm (the attoincy-general) 
most marvellous, if the jury had not agreed 
in their verdict, that those who dissented 
should not have stopped tlieir fellows. 
They knevv that some verdict had been 
given, and tliat it was not an acquital, as 
nine of Uio jury were in favour of a ver- 
dect of guilty absolutely. On the first day 
of term the learned judge, who knew that 
the whole of the jury were not within his 
view at the time, and that possibly all of 
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them did not hear what had passed, felt it 
his duty to state the circumstances in 
court. He (tlie attorney-general) sug¬ 
gested, that the facts should be made out 
ID some manner by the allidavks of tlie by¬ 
standers. The court then said, that if 
there was a doubt whether all t!ic jury* 
were within the view of the court, a new 
trial would be granted on the appjication 
of the party, on which he, in the cliarnctcr 
ot llie advocate of the crown, anxious that 
not the least injustice should be done, 
begged a new trial. TI\e attorney of Mr. 
Wooler objected to this, and wished either 
a verdict for an acquittul, or a trial by the 
same jury. Could he reasonably demand 
a verdict of acquittal, when nine men were 
for returning an absolute verdict of guilty, 
and three merely for adding their reasons? 
If the verdict had taken Us course, and it 
had appeared that the court could not 
pass judgment on it, the course would 
have been to award a ventre dc novo^ wliicli 
is a new trial by another jury. When any 
mistake occurred, lord C'oke, and all 
others agreed that such a new trial must 
l>e granted. Yet Mr. Wooler compldiueJ 
that he was uscdwitli hardship, because 
be had been treated accouling to every 
principle of law, and objected to ihuc 
which was awaided Iiim ec drbito justitiee. 
He therefore contended that the com¬ 
plaints of tho petition we»'c unfounded, 
that some of the statements to which he' 
leicrrcd were untrue, and that it could 
only have been intended to bung the ad¬ 
ministration of justice inter contempt. 

Mr. Ponsonhy asked the learned gentle¬ 
man, whether thcSiames of the jurors were 
called over ? whether the clerk had asked 
them if had agi’ccd in their verdict ? 
whether their foreman should speak for 
them ? and v\ bother tlicy consented ? 

The Ailoraeij General <'aid,that thequoe:- 
tions were asked suclt as the right lion, 
gentleman had stated ilie.n; but ho could 
not say uhether nil the juiy replied that 
their fareman should speak for tKem.— 
Such was not utual. It wa^s rather cus¬ 
tomary fur the cIl’I: to say tho words, 
“ Does your lorcuian speak for you and 
the silence of tlie jury implies their assent. 
In this case, the judge asked the jury, 

Are you agreed lu your verdict r 
** Yes, my kird," was the reply of the 
foreman, but—“ I cannot roccive tlie 
reasons of a part of the jury, ’ said the 
judge, “ what is ytur verdict ?—<nully, 
iny lord,’* was again the rcply- 

Mr, Pomonbij was of opuiion^ from the 
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information he had just received, that th/^ 
proceedings in question were perfectly re¬ 
gular. He wished to know on v^hat 
grounds tlie new trial had been granted? 

The Attorneif answered, that the 

court was not sutisHed that the verdict was 
returned in such a way that could form 
the foundation of judgment. 

Brougham wished to know whether 
the foreman, after saying yes,” had not 
added—“ but.” 

Tlie Aitoi ney General said, that the word 
but” was not used that he recollected. 
The Solicitor General never heard the 
word, “ but,’* on that occasion. ' 

Mr. Brougham was perfectly satisfied 
with tlvc explanation of his two learned 
friends. II cre(]:t was to be given to Uie 
nttornc}-general, and, from long knt/w- 
It'dgc of him, he had every reason to be¬ 
lieve his statement, the aseertion of Wooler, 
that he was obliged, after having been cx- 
luiiiited, lo entf r upon the other trial, was 
incoirect, as tho immediate succession of 
the second trial was of his own seeking. 

Tlie Altornei^ Gcnnal said, he was cer¬ 
tainly gou>g on with the other trial, but 
Mr. Wouler*s attorney seeing him pausing, 
and believing that he was not ready to go 
on, sent him a note demanding a* wan ant 
for proceeding immodi.ifely. 

Mr. Brotighmn snnl, lie understood the 
altoMiey-g\*neral quite well. Though the 
solicitor ,vv’ioto the note, Wooler look 
credit with the jwry t(;r greater readi¬ 
ness to proceed than the prosecutors 
showed. This was quite irieconcilealile 
with tlic charge in the petition, that he 
was huiiied on while exhausted {iith the 
otficr tiial. Sucli a contradiction atieLtod 
the cixidit of the whole petition, t He 
wished so dishonourdbie a contradictiua 
could be cxjSlaincd. He could not bvit 
gnatlyt lament one omisbinn wdiich had 
coiitcbscdly taken place on the trial.— 
Befcre he alluded to this oml'^sion, he 
thouglit It right to disclaim tlie slightest 
wish of casting an imputation upon Mr. 

Abbott, or to insinuate that there 
snt on the bench m this countiy any judge 
of a lime-serving character, or who, m tlie 
discharge of his duty, looked foranyothet* 
reward than tlie approbation of his own 
conscience. The omis.'.ioii to which he 
alluded was, that the learned juijlge should 
not, at the instant of the appearance of a 
disagreement among the jury, have taken 
the veiy obvious sloj) of buggestwy: 
tltcn was I heir tunc fully to consider the 
Hiatuie oi tlicit verdict, smd uf seeing at 
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\c instant, what stnjck him not a ^rcat 
)iuny hours alU'rivnrds, wlicn he made the 
cwXdid and ia^enious statement to his 
brolV?r judt'os, that there was a po^sibility 
of all the jury not beiiifr witlini lienring 
whci* the fVtfernan addressed the Court.— 
lie was alstKal a loss to account for the 
two very ungual qjicstions put hy the 
judf;c vvhcii^the verdict was given, namely, 
*• (ientlemen, av? you agreed?*' and re¬ 
peating the question—and then asking 
them, ‘‘ Is this your verdict ?*'—From 
tlicsc very questions, he was compelled to 
infer that the learned^ judge hud at the 
time soinh doubts of the regularity of the 
pmceeding. There could be nothing of 
greater importance in a country lilie this, 
th;4n that .the utmost light .sliould he 
thrown upon all judicial’ proceedings, par- 
liculaily j.liose winch were in some degrei 
connected with tlie state. 

TIjc SulKitor Univml said, the reason 
why Mr. Justice Abbot reported the case to 
the other judges was, that a gentleman 
Inui stated in cnuit, three ijuailers of 
an hour after tlie verdict bad been re¬ 
corded, that all the jurois had not eoii- 
<‘urredt 

Sir F. Ihnddf would say nothing I’artlier 
on the sifliji ct but for an expression used 
hy the att(>rnev-p^ner«nl as to 1 in motives 
ill bringing in the petition. He had alleg¬ 
ed that his intention wa*? to bni^g ihe'ad- 
niinislialion ol justice into contempt. He 
knew that the attmuiey-gcneral bad 
the power ot iiling iidoimations er-oy/iczo 
for w hatever he cunecived to be a libel, 
hut he dill not know that he was entitled 
ex-Qificw^io utter libels against menibeift of 
that House for their parliamentary cofl- 
duct^ He had presentcil llii.s pent ion 
fioni an anxictj", that what was adminis¬ 
tered as justice should really no justice.— 
Jt was stated by the attorney-gencrol tliat 
the new trial was for the benefit of iMr. 
Wooler. lie could sec no advantage (lut 
IMr. ’\^oler'tt»as to derive from it; but,it 
was evidently for the benefit of the judge, 
who had biought himself into at least an 
awkward predicament. Mr. Justice llol- 
royd had 8a«l, that it was impossible to 
proceed njion that veidict; therefore, 
the new trial was not for the benefit of 
Mr. Wooler. It had been stated too, 
that Mr. Wjfioler was told that he could be 
discharged upon his own recognizance : 
lie knew^not how'^ far this was true, bnt 
it was ^ruc it made the argiuncnt still 
stronger. 

The AJUoryiey-Gmeral replied, that not 


wishing Mr. Wooler to suffer a prolong^ 
imprisonment, in consequence of any mis* 
take in the delivery of the verdict, he had 
directed that the offer of liberation on his 
personal recognizance should be made to 
liim. 

• Sir F. Bnrdeit said, that tlie offer waa 
a liandsoine one, and he wondered it was 
not accepted. 

The petition was ordered to lie on thfi 
table. 

IIabe/Is Corpus Suspension Bill.] 
On the order of the day being read for 
the committal of tffis bill, 

Mr. (iurticr/^ as one of those who- bad 
voted for the first suspension of the Ha* 
beas Corpus as a measure of urgent but 
temporary nocc.^sity, wislied to know whe* 
tlier tlu)fi.e piTsons who bad now been un* 
der arrest for four months, and whose im* 
piLsonment it was, by the present itiea* 
sure, proposed to prolong, liad been dur¬ 
ing that pciiod kept in solitary confine¬ 
ment. He was the more anxious on this 
point, having learnt from a gentleman con¬ 
fined in that manner for fifteen months 
III the Temple at Paris, during the govern¬ 
ment of the Directory, that he considered 
tiiat flic human intellect could not sustain- 
itself under sufji circumstances for any 
I great lencth of time, without material de- 
I r.ingement; and he was afraid that system 
I was, most unhappily, gaining ground^n 
! tills country,—Mr. (nirney said, tliat since 
the lasJt (U’bLUe, be had seen persons emi¬ 
nently well (]ualitieil, and who had taken 
tlicgicatesi pains to inform themselves as 
to the state of Ibrmingliam, which had 
i>een ineutioued in the last Keport as one 
of tliose towns to which the spiffKfif d«s- 
I nficetion and consequent organization into 
societuis had sjiread ; and they declared, on 
the minutest iiujuisition, that the accusa¬ 
tion was totally unfounded. Birmingham 
was obviously just the place where I hi* 
greatest distress must necessarily exist— 
an inim^nse population got together on the 
two staple manufactures of arms, and oi 
toys—peace/endering the one useless, and 
poverty the other unsaleable; and yet thor 
there had been nothing but tlie most ex¬ 
emplary patience and good coiuluct under 
almost unexampled sufferings.—Seditioua 
meetings, and incitalioius to disturbance,. 
the bill passed this session had ren¬ 
dered highly penal ahead} , and when this 
measure w'as recominemled to preserve 
the tranquillity of tlit country, it ought to 
be cousidei'i^d how it could so operate. 
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' Tberc wlw certainly a stn^ll body of poli -1 niinifters saw proper to prolong iu dat^"^^ 
tical fanatics of great and most mischiev* Labt year tlie difficulties ' of the cniinttsy 
ous activity, and there were notoriously dit»- were alJowgd to be great, yet parlianprnt 
' triets ingreat distress, whercagrentdisposi- was postponed by repeated prorogattons 
tion cooseqiiently existed to acts of tumult till late in the winter. If ministc*t^ so ex- 
and outrage ; but against these, all that the ercist d their discretion, tliis a*;: ndght be 
present measure would do, would be to' continued as long as miiiisto s chose to 
‘take the power away from the ordinary ju- exercise the powers it conferred. If at 
risdictions, and out of the hmnls.of the anytime it was more necesdarv than ano- 


. local magistracy, where all the sound pait 
of the population would, for their own 
.sakes, be aiding, and where tliat po’.vcr 
would be effectual, to lodge it irt tliese of 
a secretary of state, wlicre the natural and 
honest piejudice of Ehgll^llrac^ against 
acts of raeic autlioiity would lead tiie ma'-s 
of the comniuinty in every instance to im¬ 
pede its excrcissc, and where it lo conbc- 
quence w’OLiId belbuiul utterly useless aii'l 
unavailing. All tins had been pretty clearly 
proved during the late trials; and 
(iurncy said, ho could not but cxiicnu Jy 
lament with a view to the imprecision made 
,in the country gei’crally, that the cxecu- 
‘ live govormnent had so lost the conhdence 
of the people, l»v flie commumcMtions of , 
tile iiigiie^t aolhoi lues ot tlie st..te with) 
such me* as ('a^ilc and Oliver; and, ; 
above all, by tlic unfortunate circumsranre 
of Mr. Itcynolds appeal ing lirst as a giand 
juror and tliL'n as ajipumte^ to an ostensi¬ 
ble situation abroad--as to remder those 
transactions subjects of more alarm than a 
thp^’rfand combinations of staivmg me* 
chanics. 

Sir J. ynvpvrt objected to tlifc* mea¬ 
sure altogether, but seeing lliat it w;us 
likely to obtain llio sanction of the House, 
he would |)ro[jos^ a clause to render its 
duration a^ shoit us the e^sumed necessity 
Ie‘'tilie,d-«^J}y the piesciit provision'^ (»f the I 
lull it was to continue till six weeks after ' 
the assembling of parliament, 'fins, it I 
was evident, made its duration very inde- i 
finite, for it depended' on the pleasuie of 
mini'^ters, at what time, after a prmoga- . 
tion or a dls-^olution, they would call par¬ 
liament togetlier. There was a fumour j 
abroad, that a dissolution would take pLice i 
after the terminal ion of the present ses¬ 
sion,'* and consequenily with the suspen¬ 
sion act ib exiblenci'. If tins was the case, 
it was drftfcult to »uy wIilh this oppressive 
measure would cease. Ho would not pro- 
pjoae tliat any pledge should be required 
IIS tathe time of assembling the House; 
buff lie would movo, that tlie duration of 
the biUiiboukl be Rmitefi to the Ut of De¬ 
cember, and thus make it necessary tor 
Urowb to call parliament t^igothcr^ if 


ther tliat its duration sshculd oe 'limited, 
it was the present, when great general 
distress prevailcrl, and it wits proved that 
agents employed by government bad en- 
I dcavoured to seduce the siilfenng people 
to the only acts that could justify an ex- 
tiaordmavy exercise of power. It had 
s»nl, that our conslUut'on could bend 
t(i circumstanccft, and lie would allow llwt 
I the present admiuistiutiun hau found‘^or 
iiVule It flexible aiul arcoininodiiting 
I enonsh. lie would not, however,’ agree 
I to this dc'icripLion of it. I'nuiirna nou 
f /Ar/t^v was the;motto bcsSt suited to the 
llntish constitution, and the sturdy oak 
not the pliant wiJiow' its appropriate cni- 
bii'm. lie concluded with moving, “that 
It be an instruetion to the committee, to 
limit the dm anon of llic bill till tlie ist 
of December next.'* 

Lord Cantlcreuok «iaid, that ih# motion 
was* altogether unnecessary, because ii 
was competent to the committee, without 
the proposVd instruction, to fix the durii- 
tinii of the bill at any period it thought 
I jiropcr. Such an ‘instruction was called 
I for. only where it was deemed proper to 
introduce in the committee some matter 
j not strictly relevant. Jlut, waving the 
1 point of form, he must object to flic mo- 
I tidii upon firinciplc; lor if the state of the 
country sliould be such ut the p^viod 
stated in the moMon, as to require the 
fui tiler contin i.incc of the act, lie did not 
know that to i^ll gentlemen to attend par** 
liamcnt, from the several distiicls in wliicli 
tlieir local infiiience and pcisoiuil auilio- 
iity might he so uetcfully cxereiocd, would 
not be a greater evil than the cessation ol 
the act itself. As to l)ie rumour of an in¬ 
tended dissolution at the close of tlie l es* 
3ion, he could not think it probable that 
any of his majesty’s ministeis would have 
made such n declaration as the right hon» 
baronet had stated, for such a declaration 
w.iuld imply an interference wit[) the pre-^ 
rogative of tlie Crown, liut this had no^ 
tiling to do with the question before 
House. 1^ would be obviously iqcoav«- 
nient to assemble parliament 
Christmas; and especially so for ibetdah 
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^roenbers; and jei such a prooeedfng 
^bt be DGcesMiy if the motion of the 
It bon. baronet were adijpted. The 
priSK^on of the supplies, and the re-eoaet- 
meuna^the mutiny bill, would of course 
render itSaecessary for parliament to re*- 
assemble « such time as to render the 
right hon. twonefs apprehensions ground¬ 
less, with rc^rd to die indefinite duration 
of the*bilL l^ut yet he (lord C.) pro¬ 
posed to fix in the committee a definite 
period for the duration of the bill, not so 
earJ^, howerer, as the right hon. baronet 
desired. 

SivJt Newport ilid, that the rumour of 
an intended d^sq^tion depended on the 


^ho 


declared that such a 
contemplation, to more 
peer of his (sir J. N*i.) 


nsstration 
measure JheiS in 
than oi^noble 
acqudfntancc. 

Lord Castlereagh could not answer for 
what was said by any individual, but he 
was not aware of any such intention. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if Providence 
blessed us with a plentiful harvest, of 
which there was now every prospect, that 
distrelSiS which was the instrument of dis- 
afiection, would be taken out of the hands 
of tlic enemies of tlie public tranquillity, 
and tile siispcnsien act might expire on 
liie 1st of December. Lvcnr member 
who supported that act allov^'d tlitit it 
was an evil, and that it should mn be con¬ 
tinued one hour longer than it was justi¬ 
fied by the necessity of the case. If, 
therefore, the difficulties /of the country 
at the period mentioned^lould be so mi- 
tigated^r removed as t/ render it unne¬ 
cessary, it should tiien expire; butf if 
dangers to justify its coiftimunce should 
exist, much as he vali^ th|/exertions of 
members in their country jesidences, he 
thought this Hou.^ would thence the 
proper sphere of ilyir daties-,^-^^ 

Mr. Batk urst Ahou ^fiiymy such in- 
StruaiM^tlTiti^coi^iTf^ unnecessary. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
House then went into , the committee. 
Sir W. Burroughs moved two clauses; 
the one limieing the provisions of the bill 
to the counties of Lancaster, Dpby, Lei¬ 
cester, Nottingham, and York/ together 
with the towns of Birmingham, and Stock- 
port ; thei other providing that no coih- 
mittal sliould take place under the bill, 
except the warrant, was signed by six priVy 
counciVers, two ^ whom should be the 
lord^ancellor and the secretary of statb. 
Bdliuuncmdiiienlpe^ rejected. 

(VOL. XXX^.) I 


jvRsSff, i$ir. 

Sir J. th« WW/L 

dnretjon of the Sill diodd b. 
l«t of December. m 

Mr. Wunn was in Favoor «f 
a determiinite day for the pmtlilH tlflllill' 
liament. 

Lord Castlereafrh objected to tbstlm* 
tation of the bill to a fixed period TflfS* 
than Xo six weeks after the 
parliament; but if any fixed period. 
thought necessary^ he would, to avofatObg 
necessity of calling parliament togelhOf oyt 
too early a period, propose, that titw 
ration should extend to the Ist of llinrdb. 

Mr. Gurney aSked, whether the nolde 
lord intended that the persona now under 


authority ofjff"i^^le peer high arrest should continue for nine montha 

longer in solitary confinement. j 

Lord Crt6tlcreagh said, that every 
sonablc indulgence, consistent witb^saib 
custody would be allowed to the peisoee 
in confinement. 

General Gascoyne had supported Ibe 
former measure, but as parliameot was 
about to rise, he thought tne durat^ ^oi 
the bill ought to be limited, and thtd the 
1st of December, or some definite tkae^ 
should be fixed, 

, The committee then divided; For tbe 
amendment, 45; Against it, 78. 

Lis f of the Minority. 

Althorpfvisc. 

Barham, J. 

Barnett, James 


Birch, Jos. 
Brougham, 11. » 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Carter, John 
Caulfield hon. H. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cavendish, hon. C: 
Duncannon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. l\ S. 
Fergusson, sir II. C, 
Folkestone! vise. 
Gordon, Robert 
Grenfijji, Pascoe 
Gascoigne, Isaac 
Gurney, Hudson 
Heron, sir 4* 
Latoiiche Robert 
Latouche, John 
Lefevre,C. Slmw 
Lloyd, J. M. 


Leader, Wm. 
Mackintosh, 
Madocks, W. A. ^ » 
Martin, J. 

Monck, sir Charlfijl 
Moore, Peter 
I^ville, hon. R. 
Osborne, lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
Parnell, 

Fonsonby^ ft. hon. O. 
Pym, F. 

Phillimore, Dr. 
Ridley, air M. W. 
RDmil]y,8irS. 
Scudamore, R. 

SeRon, earl of 
Smith, J<d)n 
Smith, Wm. 

Teed, John 
Wynn,C. W.W. , 
TELLER. 

Newport, sir John 


Mr. Douglas objected to the estmltMl 
of tlie Ifill to Scotland, and movetb iHb 
omission of the clause by 
country was included ib its cqpevatfawf .* 
Lord Fdkestone wished to 
dier, in fiv^t, this bill 
(4H) ^ 
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^ not., Hejcoevr that, ac« 

^r4ii|g ^ .eome legalevopibions# the 
made in the former bili» bad 
j|^)^^.;$cptlaiid out of tbe operation of the 
sjf/i G^P anawer v^as given]. ' 

Sir^$. JddmiUy expressed his surprise that 
I^PINMvef bad been given to the question 
* qf jjtte /aoblo lord; for if it really was the 
that the hill could have no oparation 
au y^ptbiDdi then it was not passed for the 
porpfikS^', of suppressing any dangerous 
prfiqMoes in that country, but for some un- 
expiafped.object of ministers. *He be- 
that since the former bill passed, 
not npp individual in Scotland had been 
C^iBinit^ed under it. The question was 
pot> whether tbe Habeas Corpus bad or 
had no| been properly suspended in the 
pa^ly part of the session, but whether they 
§boqld now pass o bill, purporting to de- 
Scotland of the benefits of the act 


noble lord to instance even* a solitary case/ 
of disaffection. With respect'to the fip^ 
prehension ,that tbe right hon. mem^ 
expressed as to emigration he beiii^ed 
there was little fear that Londonvrj^^would 
fly to Scotland. > 

* Lord G. Cavendish observed, tiiat all 
tbe disorders which bad occi^red in tbe 
distuibed districts mentionedAn^the report 
proceeded solely from thee^pirit ot Lud¬ 
dism, against which the present bill was 
perfectly inoperative. Before the former 
bill passed, tlierc bad been a great many 
clubs in those district^ which were of an 
open, public nature; after Uie bill 
passed, the people, im'.ood^ of meeting 
befm*e, assei'nbU^d secretly in 
ba»ns and Methodist me<>''mg-li.>uses, ami 
in that way the late disorders wire hatch¬ 
ed up. He would ask wbeti er Oliver, 
and such men as he, ought not to'ue re- 


ggfiinst«wrongous imprisonment, though 
ijii^tjncii^urc was not called for by the state 
fif^the'eountry, and when it was not certain 
could operate. 

^,,Lord Casilereagh said, it was evidently 
intention that the measure should cx* 
toi^d to SepUand. He saw no reason to 
suppose that it could not be executed in, 
^fi^tland. . 

Ir. Pmsonby wished torknow for what 
pose, the second committee of secrecy 
beep ai^polutod ? Was it fdir mere 
or was it to lay ii parliamentary 

E oupd for this measure? If the latter, 

) Cpqld sayi that the report did not* touch 
Eqplldodt and he woulcf asscit further, 
not A tittle ^of evidence relative to 
j^<^ptland bad been submitted to the com- 
poiitee., When, therefore, the report was 
ro^cting Scotland, was it to be 
A^dured thi^ the liberties of the whole 
Scottish nation were to be taken away on 
the mP|re recommcndaiion of ministers ? 
ijllfbat availed the good conduct of the 


tf this could be done at lh2 mere 
administration ? If the commit* 
these circumstancefi^, extended 
Scotland, the vote would be the 
and unjust decision ever made 

liflthur^ said, it would render the 
asnre.a}t 09 Qtber illusory, if any privi- 
cd place was lel^t, to which ihb authors 
(losUle machinations might redre. 

iPpAe as a Scotsman to 
the ipjuslioe of extending 
toj^^untry* llebdcfiedthe 


garded as tbe chief instruments in these 
movements? Nothing could be more cul¬ 
pable than that abominable system by which 
spies and informers were let loose among 
an ignorant people, to work on their pas¬ 
sions and provoke them to acts of violence. 
He should not object to a law for pCinish- 
ing jiiore severely the crime of frame¬ 
breaking, or any bill for strengthening 
the niagiFterial authority® in the disturbed 
districts; but he must protest against the 
present bin. 

Lord F^jlkcstonc expressed his surprise 
that niinisters had not given any reply to 
his question, llis question was, not whe¬ 
ther it was a pdSnt of policy tliat this law 
should extend V> Scotland, but whether 
in point of fact,^ Scotland was net taken 
out of the operation of the act by the way 
in which the c1aui3 was drawn up ? Itrtbat 
W'as the case ,*1 it w5s of the utmost import¬ 
ance tliat theVlous^should know whether 
they w*re le^latiogNlbr Scotland or not. 

Mr. said, Vhat Scotland way 

included in tAv.* act, bu"c admitted that no 
person had been "laUeri^'tTp, iiii\i-^h<'t no 
evidence was laid before the second coin- 
mittje relative to the existence of treason¬ 
able practices or disaflection in Scotland. 

The House divided on the clause for cx- 
iendUig tlie provisions of the act to Scot* 
land: AyiCS, 129. Noes, 1<8. 

! liOrSE OF LORlfs. 

* Friday June 27. 

-Militapv and Naval Ovrions 
Oaths 13itL.J Lord Melville premted 
a bill'lo regiUattrtiic-^dnylaiitrati^ 



l^ldOSj of Thomas 

^aths ia >^i;tmti cases to Officers in the |Jc^c ro the se(;;r4lary of 


Waval and Military Service, His loMship^ 
^ed, that by diflerentacts oi^parKaiiieni, 
cerduQ oaths were to be administered to 
officemio the naval and military service, 
and by tiKk practice which had prevailed, 
these oathmad invariably been adminis¬ 
tered to offi«r8 in the military service at 
some p^riqd Wter they had received their 
commissions; \similar practice bad also 
of late years prevailed witii regard to offi¬ 
cers in the navy, A doubt, however, had 
arisen, whether by law these oaths were 
not required to b^iiSfken by tho officers 
^d their commissions; 
instance of the oaths 


before they recei] 
but there was<*n< 
having beei^ 
being the fnse, 


it being in every res¬ 
pect morydosirable that the present prac¬ 
tice shm/a be continued, than that what 
was stffqiosed to be the law-^sliould be 
literally carried into effect, the object of 
this bill, was to legalize the present prac¬ 
tice with regard to officers in the military 
service, and to assimilate to it the prac¬ 
tice with regard to officers in the navy.— 
The bill was read a first time. 


IIQVSK OF CORTMONS.. 

Fiiih^i Juve 27 . 

Petition of Thomas Ev^vs.] Mr. 
Bennct presented a petition fioni llidmaa 
Evans, confined in Hoisetntngor-gaol 
under the warrant* of a secretary of state. 
He was denied pen, ink, or paper, sum¬ 
moned six times before thy privy-council, 
and no other question as^d than whether 
he was acquainted witli 'j/iistlcwood, Wat- 
son, and questioiis of the like trivial imptfrt. 
The 4 )risoner was remove to a condemned 
cell of the most wretch^ dewiption, and a 
fliite, his on]}^ amuawenti taken from 
him. He was ironda for some tinis. His 
irons, after a visit/rom threj^.M^istrates, 
who said nq^hiiH^ on tj^^ubject, were 
aftewwwdSTlakiffi otiT55^^ of the score- 
tary of state, but ho has not tasted fresh 
air since the lOtli of April. He affirmed, 
that he had no connexion whatever with 
any design^ against the peace of the 
country, and that by this confif^ment his 
trade is totally ruined, and hisifamily re¬ 
duced to beggary, • J 

Mr. AtiUington did not belicw the pp- 
titioner was more harshly treated thin 
other pgisoners under the same charges. 
Am a proof of the kind treafsaent of simh 
prijfl ger^ h e herd that JVfl-. 

very becokning 


him for his* Indudg^nce 
confinement, ti was' ^ 

could be any grounds (ht 
in the petition, blithe 
duty to inquire into 

Mr. tv* Smith did notriba^ltfddf 
the right hon. gentleman, M 
saki ti^t there could be notlihifg 
severity by the orders of the sWi' 
state. He could believe thatf ii#9< 
believe the compUjnt of die petiirdl^V&^ 
well foilnded. In the case of a 
tenant of a neighbouring countr^ 
Hardvvicke), he had known a 
tradiction. He had then pSpetil'pUf^Md 



ired to be takem’^'feis^f his hand alleging the'greatest 





have been exercised towards^i^iAh^l^M 
could not believe that the lord-R^ldbl^ 
could have sanctioned such IMftMNI" 
had no confidence in the tender' 
the gaolers of that unhappy countr^r^* 
had since known, from unqUeSddfMlI&^IUlli 
thority, that the facts were’ 
that the persons concerned desCrted^idV^ 
brought to condign punishme*n& Xh^^lhp 
same manner he could believe 
facts here were true, though the aebi^eU^ 
/)r state had not sanctioned fhetxb ^ 

Mr. Barham could not imagine 
person would dare to bring forwsrcTi 
specific^charges if they were not truel'^TM 
secretary and the under^seCVetdi^''wim 
* respectable men; but he wishfed to HiiMi} 
as to one single fact, whether any' 
sou was sake ef securify) ‘pdi 

irons. When tne House was nboot^Vd^ 
a law, suspending the^ Habeas 
what security could they havt'dgyH^ 
most flagrant abuses of sOcI/b te rtSt^lfe 
power? It was the boundl!h 
right hon. gentleman to‘*in4‘'Erir'e 
know when such extrabrdt^ihrt^'^difie^ 
were claimed by iHp secretary of sltltb. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that thfe dtSme 
secretary of state was an amiabfi'aod^sjddd 
man;J)ut he was imposed Upod KjrvSW 
miserSmts,* deserving of^a haltei* 
than of a pension. Mentidh 
made of transact lops in Ireland unfder )df)| 
Hardwicke* He had theti safd that'fhw 
lord'lieutenant was imposed upon, andHlS 
it afterwards turned out. In a cornhww 
appointed to inquire into the ffict^, 
peared that the condiict of Dr. Tre,W 
superintdndant, was such, that 
to have been hanged'a ^undredlfj 
Yet this man wtis now on Ihe p^i 
Mr. Mficdoffoid thought-''tbSr 
of the Tight hoQ« gehCtetilrf 
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iuj^egj:^ he was not perhlaps anrttre 
of* )|i^d sa(d| that tne petitioner «ras 
nti^j V^Qjrse treated than otheir prisoners. 
Th^ prisoner was put in irons^ Was the 
i^herefore admitted/that other 
prisG^Ctrs wi^re put in irons? The right 
nori^ gentteman seemed to think himself 
bo^d to know very little on the subject. 

{Sennet said, the gaol waa different 
frQi^.pi^her gaols. In other gaols they had 
more jlqom, and a yard to walk in. The 

S ojfj in. Horsemonger-lane had no yard: 

among other reasons, ft was of 
benefit tliat gaols and prisoners 
ahouIa.be accessible to'the inspection of 
the public eye. 



jp4|; 10 . Irons, and even put to the torture ? 
‘The secretary had promulgated a new law 
as jtp,prisoners; and having done so, lie 
noW savs he is not bound to know any 
thing about the matter. The other night 
it'was stated that solitary confinement was 
autborhsed by the law: the noble lord 
(Costlcreagh) had stated that there wasc 
a distinction as to high treason, and 
that ail prisoners under thrt charge were 
committed to safe and close custody. 
The noble lord had taken this up from 
tbf^uiito'rncy-general, but stated it more 
esplipiUy., He was not now prepared 
to dpny the interpretatiojx given to the 
kw.' Ffoni the books, it appeared, that 
all prisdneirs were^ committed to safe and 
cld^ qiistody. In Bumstcad’s Reports, 
th< w was a case in which lord Coke 
IB^as the law, that gaolers are 
b,dund^ to keep all prisoners committed 
to! Uiem in safe and close custody. The 
flame doctripe was tfound in Bacon’s 
abridgment, and in Coke upon Lyttleton. 
There was thus no authority for solitary 
confinement in the case of state grison- 
ert^' j He had, however, seen* directions 
ihe secretaiy of state to keep them 
confinement. Irotis^were only 
wlien absolutely necessary, 
prisoners . were not pOt in irons, 
.MiecVfi^re it was not necessary here. 

'.thought it was too much 
who^ a petition like that now be^ 
them ^was pf’esehted for the first time, 
that thosjp^^hect^ with the department 
1^ which pile oase belonged should be able 
^peulc to all the allegations which 
it ' Tfaeae copfd not be held 


to be proved to betrue^ till eo^loqui 
badtltKen place on the subjfectJ' 

Lbrd^ Cofihraner ihoughi - tlie at 
called for inq[uiry. The partied takm tip 
bad not been confined in the stn/^g gaol 
of Newgate, merely becuus^^f placed 
* there, the City fnagistratesyeould hove 
access to them. He jdescHMsd the con¬ 
duct of ministers to be*mDSt/7e^ot[c; and 
maintained, that a man mf^ht as well live 
under the sway of one tyrant, as under ^ 
the dominion of the deys on the opposite 
side of the House. 

The petition was VMerOd to lie cit the 
table. Mr. Barham ^^ave notice, chat, 
unless a satisfactory e^'plsgation slioolit 


X^ord FQlkestone would fain know who > b<v-rp.VViously given, h*r-n\fpJd, on Tues- 
it was that was responsible, since all ma- 
sisttaCes and otlier persons were excluded ? 

Under such laws and restrictions, who 
was rjesponsible that prisoners were not 

mil in. irnna. nnil pvpn mil. Inf bo fnrhiro ? 


dE.y, move that the petn^^^n bdv>eferred 4o 
a committee. > • 

Mr. Brougham said, that one oV the al- 
legotions of the petition set forth,'* that a 
petition to that House had been detained 
at the office of ihe secretary of state. If 
this charge was founded, a great breach 
of the privileges of the House had been 
committed. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill.] 
On the order of the day for the third read¬ 
ing of this bill, * 

Mr. Bei^net said, that though he had 
but little hope of making an impression 
on the I'l^iuSG by his opposition to the 
measure, lie felt it his duty to protest 
against it. The noble lord who had open¬ 
ed this subject to the House, had pro¬ 
perly divided itSinto the causes end the 
reipedies of the discontent. Thr causes 
he (Mr. B.) conceived might be all 
traced to wjmt food and want of work 
in the districts wh\h had been disturbed ; 
the remedies v^re and food. During 
the w^^tlic ingenui^ of mechanics bad 
been exeft'v. to find Vll possible substi¬ 
tutes for hum's ^ labgr^.' aM as the de¬ 
mand for the produce of^ iSfcouVrkiel - now 
diminished, an enmity towards machinery 
had grown up and had broken out into 
acts of violence. It was fit that this spi¬ 
rit should be repressed, that^ if the vigi¬ 
lant execution of the laws were not suffi¬ 
cient, locaf laws might be enacted to sup¬ 
press it,-|>but*it formed no pretext for 
pintiog yi Britain to the baCh, on ac- 
cojiint of frequent breaches of the peace 
in uive counties. There was no case more 
iivpoint thnn-^he disturbances in the ywr 
1812. If any 'Onj' would* l0(A 
report drawn af 



nd no one 



^oei9Me4 ^ ^ ▼ote without reoding 
it^ he woul<i Sad in it as many bi^ 
sm^tng words as in those on whick the^^ 
were^w called to suspend toe Habeas 
rorpu^<«i^. It spoke not only of incite' 
menu to tmuJt, but of military array^ of 
<iGizing of oms, of all tbo signs of levy¬ 
ing war the state. To meet that 

evil Cliey^pa^s^the arms act» and the act 
against delegate!^ The first act was never 
executed; the other had been of some 
service. The discontent in that instance 
« fiad originated in want of work and food, 
and it had greatly si^ded as he trusted 
It would IhQw, by me great demand for 
goods for a fajj sfipment. He denied 

that there 

calrhardctej^tlijiPj^scontents, Wiienevej^ 
Englksbm^were aistre«sed, as thejt^ were 
happily i^lie habit of looking to political 
suhjectlsthe consideration of which was 
not confined, as in some other countries, 
to the upper classes, they ^oiild natuially 
put forward the faults and mismanage¬ 
ment of their rulers as in fact the causes 
of thtir sufferings, but thcie was nothing 
of a systematic hostility to the constitu¬ 
tion, though some individuals had been 
urged on to hostile ineasuies hv spies jand 
informers. He should say a few woids 
ns to the first ref)oir. That report had 
carried tlirotigh the House th^first bill 
lor the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
)lut lie w*as authorized in saying,aby some 
of the members of the*conmiiUee, that if* 
that witness liad been produced to thorn 
who had since been brought forward to 
the dibgi ace of criminal ^stice, his evi¬ 
dence w^iuld have been routed by them. 
There was a disgraceful riot indeed, t>f 
wdnek the proinoteis ha^sc^ed punish¬ 
ment on account of the^dicymus attempt 
to prosecute them fo^Aigli t/eason. Was 
it tube supposed thilt a British jur^could 




0 x 10 of the prioqp|dt Q 
UoQ^d iq'tbis lrepprtw46» IWiVl 
London, under the ^ 

ingi From the best infofkMl^* 
the magistrals themselves^ he 
that tile improsbioTi on the nthiSllj 
magistrates engaged in thS 
lions at Wakefield was, tb^f 
plan and, project referred to, haa I 
work of spas. It was not Olivei 
who had been at work, but a ttifti^l 
others, the business of a Spy waif a 
which had been pursued with gr^at^i 
cess; so much as 10,12, and 13 
a night had been (xtid to these wov 
mischi^.r. The report also contatbi 
ng marks of a p.^^t^;J[j/gations as to the conduct of 

‘ peisons; for instance, that one manAVolU^ 
ed himbclf a republican and a lovr^"" ' 
He had no doubt that evidence tni^ 
collected that hundreds were republil 
and levellers. Mr. Colqnhoun hadsftq 
in his book on the police,, that 
persons rose every morning in jLooi 
without any other proftpcct of siibsisteH' 
than by plunder. Who would doubf thili, 
these men were lepublicans and fdv6lI^V] 
that 18 , that they would desire to 
much as possible of the property 
tfiey did not possess? It was dlsojaUi 
that the iiibuir^^ction in the tithe Of 
chard 2nd and the Irish rebellipi^, 

I 




be peisutided that^ men coji,' M?vy war 

theM^as any pait 
vHTfft would fix ijie 
crime of high treason on the persons con¬ 
cerned in the disturbances, it was the 
correspondence between the disaffected in 
London, those in the country; but it 
was to be recollected that nothing in sup¬ 
port of this, was tendered in evIdeAice^it 
was t\.ot asserted or even viUuiW to bv 
the atturniy-gezieral. The sec^d rep( 
was drawn up in a spirit very dii&rent ft 
the first* The hands which bad framed it 
had soarte practice in reporpnaking; Ae 
th^jifrical manner iojjbwff^he facts bM 

sobered down to 


held up <ts models lor imitation-—vefy^thin 

V th6s^: 
been puoisn^^ 


fortunate models, as, in both 


stances, the leaders had been puqi 
Was there any thing like a shadod^/irf' 
truth in these bfories? or, if thOy^WUrd 
true, could they have had any effect ^ 
in the fin»t leport, there Vas k 
troy London, so, in the secon A, 
a plot to destroy Manchester. 
gestion, lie had no doubt. Was the ifmrw 
the spies. In 1812 it was ptbved 
men who weie crnidoycd tb AeXefit tm' 
lioters had suggested that they 
burn the poor houses. “ What A' 
one of the rioters, **sbairwe burn tHa 
poor Yes,’’ rejoined'the spy, ** llhf ^ 
thing to do mischief.^ It was more 
that such a proposition should be mal)^^ 
by spies. If all the carpenters in 
were to conspire to throw their wdrkfr 
tools into the Thames, it would nor* 
more absurd than for the manufa^tj 
to destroy the sources of their 6Qaid||| 
meat. The barracks it was said wc^^ 
be set fire to; the sddiefs *1 
burnt out, as in Londob they 
sme^ed. Birmingham had 
eeport been mentioned »4ajl 
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im 


ImJ delegates, ik^vera) geptlemcn 
ajt’ .li^^^jngham seeing this, account ia the 
r^ojrt,‘ ^3 ^et on foot a minute inquiry, 
' le bad received the account uf the icbult 



fOwi:^^ or Birmingham, The hon. member 
Kgre ifead a paper, winch Mated, |liat Oli¬ 
ver bad been in Birmingham. He was 
introduced there by Miichcl. He was 
tbeje^ in A priljin May, and again in June. He 
he was intimate with cir 1'. 13ur- 
ijtha^or Cartwright, and other friends to 
l^mcntary rcfoini ;*he never saw more 
than the bvc men whom he met at Mitchers 


ftiehd’s; ho spoke of a plan for a meeting | an ^^complice 
of delegates, and when he could not in- * 

^ce them to join in this design, lie, on 
bis return to Yorkshire, sent two messen¬ 
ger# to inform them that a rising was in- 
twded, and begged them to send some 
one to meet him at Dewsbury on the 
pf June, whicii was the day on 
^jneh he was arrested at that place by 
gir J. Byng, and afterwards liberated, 
lie stated, that he had the management 
at Liverpool, Manclicstcr, Leeds, the 
rest of Xoikshire and Derby; and if he 
]iad persuaded any of the five persons he 
aaw tp have joined in bis designs, iie 
would no- doubt have adJed Birmingham 
tp the list. All these five persons w*ere ready 
jrive evidence, and the writer was au- 


pprUnent, be believed hipi tojbp. a nian/f 
great humanity, but in point of judgm/at 
exircijnely weak. , How ojtiierwise wold 
he hayeb^n m^de the dupe anc^j^l^pf 
a wretch like 01iver-T<the mo^^ifatnous 
miscreant that had ev^er loosp to 

scourge a country ?—Hesh^id novy 
tion some otlier tacts respej^ag the mi#, 
sion of Oliver. He shuul^tate tlic heads 
of the examination whlqiL t<mk ^plaoe at 
Wakefield on Monday the 16th of June 
last, for the accuracy of which ho could 
pledge himself. The hon. member then 
read the heads of examination of Mr. 
Dickinson. The nexy^ evidence he men¬ 
tioned was that of a ]^sqn who had been 
--he 


not mention 

ibis name—he was a yj^tivd>^f Sliefli42ld. 
He stated, that OliveV had^^een rc^)re- 
Sented to him as a map whoNdid great 
things in London. Mitchell had'l^iecedod 
Oliver, and had told them tiicy might rely 
on him. Degonent was appointed a de¬ 
legate by Oliver; all the other delegates 
were named in the same manner as 
deponent. One delegate was rejected 
by Oliver, and deponent knew that 
Oliver must have approved of’all of 
them! This has been sworn to be¬ 
fore^ the magistracy.—It thus 'appeared 
that this Oliver had been the instigator 
and contriver of all this transaction. He 
hackled (}n the miserable, staiving, and 
indigent people; and it was imperative on 
pf^d to implore that the House would j the government tu deliver !nm up to tlie 
examine them at its bar. Oliver seemed | law he had vmlated. He should be sorry 


£ 


to have plenty of mdhey, and never 
S|jiare4 expense. Where this man got 
hi#'money, perhdps those who employed 
lum could say. it was said that he was 
^ rewarded; he hoped that not 
only Tie would not be rewarded, but 
he would be put upon his trial, 
answer the offences which he had 
committed. Were ''such men as this 
to be sent forth on a mission against 
t|^e liv^ and liberties of the subject—to 
plots, which, while they mig;h't de- 
the lives of individuals, were to in- 
ddm tb^ House to pass, and (the country 
the suspension of the liber¬ 
ty of, the whole community. To send 
to drive and drill the people into 
Crini^\waa an, insult to a free country. 

not, 4 however, wonderful that the 
persons who protecfted Rcynolde, and be- 
8]^]#cd, 1100 , 001 *# w him—that the men 
wh^O^prodnf^Od Casnes as a witness.—should, 
QUheir employ such men. 

J^jio secretary for the ^lomc de^ 


to say any thiiW which should draw dowu 
upon individual the punishment of death, 
a punishment which he thoughj; should 
ntver be inflicteoLexcept in case of mur¬ 
der; but it wasVj^ithcr singular that there 
remained aV thik^moment, in Newgate, 
men under s^tencu of death for endea- 
vouriitf to criote, treasons, but felo¬ 
nies, fmJiie purposeVlikc the miscreant 
Oliver, of sehiqp felloi^beiiyjs to destruc- 
ticyi.—He conti^n^etf, ftrifirHtrer''4fifu:£atioQ 
of the measure on the country neither had 
beer nor could be bcnehcial. In former 
times, when rebellions were about to break 
out, supported by men of iv.nk, weight, 
and influence, the Habeas Corpus act had 
been suspended, to enable the govern¬ 
ment to arrest the heads of the rebellion 
as in t|ie case of the< arrest sof sir Wh, 
indham, in 1715. But where were the sir 
Windhams of (he present day i Uidese * 
seething fetter could, be |d^itfed &jr 
this measure tiwj^ the infmmatiietf 
from such pif>n 
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juW protetst agikiust intrusting the iiber- 
of the peopte at the disposal of tni^ 
nistlS^ on tnrir testimony. Th^a persons 
taken^ on the information of the latter had 
been disUw^d. and those accused on the 
testimony or^eformer had been acquitted; 
and was^ the institution to be suspended 
on the eviden^ of miscreants whose tes¬ 
timony was |ic\sufficient to convict the 
individuals againn whom they appeared ns 
witnesses or informers? 

‘^Mr. C. Grant, junr. said, that the hon. 
4 » gentleman opposed the measure because 
he denied the danger»-sri?d thus gave them 
to understand, that/ie would support the 
former, provid^tHp latter could be satis¬ 
factorily cstahpmA It was becauoc he 
(Mv. G.) tl^ghawie danger imminent^ 
and that thXevigcmcv of the crisis could^ 
be met in^o other way, that he would* 
vote foi^the bill. It had been erroneously 
stated, that this mea<;ure wns a suspension 
of the constitution; wliareas, it was 
merely a remedy for a case contemplated 
by the constitution. The hon. gentleman 
hod denied that a conspiracy against the 
^tate existed, because the only alleged 
disturbances proceeded, in his opinion, 
from the instigation of government agopts. 
It had never been proved, however, that 
government hud sftnutioned the conduct 
which Oiivor was accused of pursuing, or 
that any pci son was implicated but t^at 
individual liimseir, who had acted without 
any countenance from hls employers. He 
beard many gentlemen deny, on these 
grounds, the existence of all danger; and, 
from a regard to their judgment and in- 
tegrity, fee should have bsen staggered in 
his own convictions of an opposite kind, 
did he not recollect th^ mejn of good 
principles and sagacii^ understandings 
bad been found in allies apd countries 
who, in seasons of gr^^at public alari^, dis¬ 
trusted the reality W approa^'V'Mg cala¬ 
mities, and, bv,the*^ incredj^'hfy, increased 
the ^ar*gJ^'1in'*^n*clff'‘'they disbelieved. 
Ancient and modern states furnished ex¬ 
amples of fatal error, which allowed the 
designs of conspirators to advance un- 
cliecked to if point when resistance be¬ 
came unavailing. Of Cataline's conspi¬ 
racy, it had been said, by a greot orator 
and statesman, when speaking of the eba; 
racter of siffch tneo to whom he had ab 
luded, Nonnulli sunt in hoc ordine, qm 
aut ea quie imminent, ndn videant ; aut dp 
qm irident, disrimaletot: quj^ein Cottb 
bom umilibas 86titdntiis.<0Ki^ant, conjui 

noncredcndocor* 


robotaverunt.’* Was thbre hot! 
closed in the reports that m« 
signs against the state? We Hdi 
we had seerqt oaths; we bad^qfL 
societies, committees, subcop(imflie< 
delegates, bluspitemous, and^ ^44^ 
dongs; and, above all, the prosi"'* 
the press to tiie most infamous p 
destroying alMoyalty to the throned 
revorenco towaifds religion; thus ii)d 
the people immoral, impjious, and'iu 
lent upon system. ’The most darl^ 
doctrines Vcrc propagated to afd 
settled design: tne rich were decldrO' ^ 
natural enemies of the poor; plans 
b^ry and spoliation were reCommen'^ded*^'| 
ithe people as the means of recpv^^i 
their rights, and a division of the w 
held out as the attraction for rebels 
By these dangerous doctrines ibe 
were taught that they could Only |lV 
their just level in the'disorders 
state, and seduced from their duties'^d'^ 
loyalty and honesty. These w^rOj tb* 
dangers against which this meaftiVe. im 
intended to protect the pubHc peace, 
public morals, and the national faith 
much as he valued that sacred ^ 

oyr liberties, the Habeas Corpus^' 
would say, tliat he valued the sacfedpriii* 
cipic of public, order and relfgidri 
more. It was w ell knoivn that th|i\i:Ot:tti^ 
try had oV late years taken a gre^it 
in population, W'calth, manufactufe^,''ijili<^ 
political consequence; but it could niUm 
denied, • that in this chahge therfe 
causes of danger generated which djd not? 
exist before. Great iqpsSes 
were assembled in single districts, 
occupations w'ere precarfous, and 
they had not improved in xhorollS 
vanced in education in proportion as thW 
had increased in numbers and pbjsfd® 
force, miglit, in a sqoSon of distfb^sf bfi® 
excited by turbulent and unprinfcijftM^-'^ 
magogucs to disturb the national tt^irhoif- 
Jity, and endanger the cOnstittftroK arid* 
religious institutions of the state. ' ti was 
said by an lion, gentleman that aif that 
the people Wanted w^as, not iniurrectioO. 
but food and employment. lie airdWea*! 
tliat their discontents might be allayed 
prosperity; but who was to ensure'iWwS 
prosperity ? or how was public order*’® 
be preserved till * it retutned i It'^m 
strange to*hear that poverty and’d^tW^l 
which constituted the source of' 
ger, converted into an argamJii^W^dn^ 
prove its existence. But it haab^rt^^(ff 
admit distress to be ft ' reason 
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_ tlie>coD8titution^ and there was no templtblo aft the comiiMic^fViant i and ijUt"' 
litnitBftOBuahtycBonicaliaftafference. /He what was formidable was never joinadMo 
,eotild aSow this argument to be well wbaft'iwaSfabaurd ? An opposite eapemnce 
founds 'Pbedistress^ he hoped, would be was written in the annals of £uro^; and 
-mlltMnparary; theothercaOsesofdanger, the disastrous birtory of ro.%ii'(utiona|ry 
' jll0b>a!s1m want of regular education, and France loudly warned the ^rld against 
ibodaBadniliaingiinfluence of the poor lawtf, deciding on the practical siylcess of a poti* 
iiwig^ be more permanent; but still they tical doctrine from its th^retical absur. 
•Wre not indefinite; and, when the distress dity. Those who against the 

Itasitemoved, might no longer excite such present bUi had deniedKhe efhciency of 
it was asked, were not tiic the former suspension act., Wlience did 
ordmasy laws sufficient for repressing they derive this fact i The repom ^ot' 
these causes of danger, by pur/ishing po- both Houses stated the contrary. They« 
|Hilat excesses or seditious attempts? he declared, that chd»pji it had not removed 
wbifid answer, that brdinary laws were danger, it had checlb^ it, and* had acted 
n^cieiitfor ordinary times; and that the . as a salutary control demagogues, 
suspension act was merely intended endeavoured tcri^btnrb the public 

mnreat the progress of evils which wouldjipeace. It likewise fpWe ^mige tQto.thc 
deprive them of all their efficiency, and to | friends of order, the loyal \nd virtuoUs 
prevent that state of things which, if once ^portion of the community. believed 
lenliaed, would render confusion irrepa- | the majority of the people were *Well dis- 
rable. In the case of individuals, preven- posed, but they ought not to be left to the 
iSbn was better than punishment; in the attacks and inachinations of the turbulent 
due,of oations, prevention was the only and the seditious, 
aafie policy, and the other alternative was Mr. Warre^M^ that although he had 
impossible. It could not for a moment be voted for this measure t]]rec months ago, 
admitted as a question with regard to the he felt himself bound in conscience to op* 
bftafte, whether we were to avert an ap- pose the present bill, especially’ from a 
proaebiug evil, or to enter into a struggle review of the reports of the committees 
10 defeat it. In such a struggle the con- { who recommended the enactment of the 
../ftutfon might survive, bjU it could not be measure. In the first Report, he observed 
bwpected to come out of it unimpaired, that thc^hend and front was the Spencean 
observation seemed to apply with pe- syttem; but in the last report, the exist- 
tbiKftr force to those who argued against the ence ot rthis system was irot at all alluded 
Mopension, on the ground that it should to. The hon. member animadverted in a 
Mrer be resorted to except in a season of strain of ridicule upon the report of the 
gmerOl * disaffection, 'fhe effect of this last committee, particulatly with respect 
Wil'%>tiU be fto^prevent general disaffec- to tlie alleged conspiracy at •Manchester, 
t^/ by giving a power to restrain the and the riots in London. , 

^eiTOrts of tlkoae who were endeavouring to ^ Mr. Piother(^e also opposed the bill, 
Ht; as, when it arrived, nothing but although he voted for the measure 
areiril war could be expected to ensue.—- some montl^ alarmed with 

It had been said, if the disaffection is not the report of the omnmittee at the begin- 
general, why not mjke the operation of ning^the session,^ut the inquiries that 
abb bill local; but it was sufficient to reply had sml;o-4aken pla<\f enabled him to see 
fit^tbis question, that if its operation was the dangerN^jadiwenj^ light, and to 
isodiined to particular districts, the evil satisfy himself iffilTit wft veryHMuoh ex- 
:ntouM diffuse itself over others, and would aggerated. He could not, therefore, con- 
nthbe Ae danger general in all the coun- sent to place the constitution in abeyance 
]ftry; except in tliose very plactes where the any longer, and should certainly vote 
was intended to apply. It was against tne bill. ^ 
inum, that the evil was not alarming, as Mr. Hart Davis differed from his hon. 

ihe dregs of the people were imbued colleague, and thought it due to the loytd 
witn corrupt principles. This was equiva* inhabitants pf Bristol, as well as to the 
lent to an' aneftion, Uiat property, wealth, country ,at large, to take evf ry possible 
add #ete 'necessary to'constitute precaution to defchd them from the Cvih 

d«ingdi''i?but did'{he history of revolutions V^i>^chyand rebellion. Hewassatisfled, 
sraltnliiiniich abelidff Was it true, that however, tb^t if on the obcasion cdtbe lM 
wlutt wai daugeftroos in the result never Itrlals the proihwuson liad'beeh hhhdndd ,ro 
followed' vfaat was ridiculous or con* a lowqr deacriptidn hf 
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jWrafaeen litdB^UfileHlty iti provilig didr 

Bankti supported tbe ration, 
not conceive any basis more 
pr«pei^ which the measure could rest, 
thao tbe^^ult of those investigatioiis 
ivhich bad b 'en made by two committees 
«>f that Hous ^ He was not aware of any 
circumstsficp omt had transpired since the 
first repVt, orSince the bringing up of 
tlie second report, that could justify him in 
lessening bis confklencc in them. The 
, only diderence was^ that disaft'ection had 
now withdrawn itself fiom the seat of go¬ 
vernment^ but he saw nothing in that cir¬ 
cumstance whi^ irade the general danger 
of the uountr^JfU^ijlk 

]^r. Barh^ c^jid not .help regarding 
the*dange^o thc/tate^ upon the alleged 
existence^i^jf which the bill was principally 
foundeu, as a ridiculous phantom. He 
could discover in it no reason for depriving 
the country of the best security for the 
possession of its liberties, and without 
which every other security was an idle and 
useless provision. So long as the power 
of tearing him from his family, without a 
cause assigned, was vested in any man, it 
was an insult and a mockciy to talk to him 
of the blessings of our free constitution. 
He should prefer ts live under martial law 
rather than under a suspensiop of the 
Habeas Corpus act. The dm alien of mar¬ 
tial law would probably be shorty but the 
continuance present men^u^e was 

necessarily uncertain. He^ should feel 
himself a freer man living under martial 
law than un^ler a deprivation of the right 
to a trial by jury. This was the great 
right thill distinguished, in his opinion, M 
Briti^i subject from a sul^ct of tlie dey 
of Algiers. The chief caii^e of die existing 
evil was a state of gcf^eral distress; and 
severe distress never could bys felt without 
producing some degree of discontent. An 
argument had been drawn in favour of tliis 
measure jroai the personal character of the 
minister to whom such extraordinary au¬ 
thority was to be intrusted. Without en¬ 
tering into that inquiry, he must declare, 
that this was pot an English consideration. 
It was by a jealousy of, and not a confi¬ 
dence in, the executive government, that 
the balance of our free constitution must 
be maintaiitf d. The boast of Englishmeii 
had alwaysl^en, not that ministers would 
Boty but that they could not disturb the 
|>ertooat liberty of any individual. 
abominable seoiNneiii^ as veroiiicd by one^ 
of our jbvQu^te^oelSi seemed to, be the 


prtmple by whidi paiflfament^ tubMir 

ad/ised to dtt^ol' its policy ti.* 

** For forms of govormiidit^ lelibalsu^ddMI^ 
‘‘ Whatever is Lost adinmwtered . 

He bad his tluspiciona that iba^ 
tent of tbe evil, was in a great mleanirisiflii 
*be imputed to his majeaty's nuntsCevty vim 
app^red to have tufi^ed it to have grMB 
up in Older to furnish a pretext 
manding these new and extramnliaasw 
powers. Instead of palliatives^ thejrhM 
applied caustics to tlm distemper, mbkk 
aggravated instead of abating itsavaiptomi. 
He trusted that he was a loyal subiM)^ 
and ready to spik the last drop or bw 
b^ood in defence of the constitution; but 
he felt himself bound to state, at the same 
time, that the suspension of the lav of 
Habeas Corpus would leave little or no 
choice between the advantages of the 
British laws and those of any foreign*g<^ 
vernment. 

Dr. Phillitnore said, it was with painful 
anxiety, and after a laborious inquiry into 
the facts and circumstances upon which 
this measure w'as founded, that be rose to 
give it his suppott. It was not before foe 
had gone through a long examination of 
tile subject, that his mind hud arrived at 
tl* e conviction that the bill was tlie dioiate 
of a necessary^ and even of a hunmne 
policy. The whole subject resolved itself 
into two*qucstions; first, as to tbe exisN 
i^ncc of the danger, and secondly, 
the propriety of the remedy, lie had the 
admission of an hon. member,, who had 
been vehement tn his opposition to the 
bill, that the existing danger was grec^ti 
that the leaders of the dtsaffected, if noc 
formidable from their property*—^or raoh, 
were important from the 
popular talents and great energy of cha¬ 
racter. A right hon. gentlemau had ex* 
pressed Ids doubts with regard ta the 
extent of the evil; b&t he would ask him 
whether he did not believe tliat this mear 
sine must operate as an engine of powerful 
and saliftary jnlimidation against diose' to 
whom alone it was likely to be applied i 
Ho supported it because he deemed it a 
debt of justice which parliament was bound 
to pay, as a necessary security for tbe 
lives and properties of their fcilow-citiasens. 
He did not believe the conspirators had it 
in their power to overturn the constitution^ 
but H did not follow that they mieJit no| 
have produced serious and irreparaolq 
chief. Tbe destruction of n .populc^ 
town, or the desolation of a cjultivaied (Jw- 
tricl were evils of no trifling piagnitMdev*^ 
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Tile n’lgri of Ilicliard tlie second was furfile 
of iiistMnces 111 wliicli tlie vioJcncc of an 
insui/^oiit loice, and the exccsscN of a 
^)0{)«ilnce, inflanjcd bv faiu’ied j^ricvances, 
w'Cie fully ie|>ioseiitcd, 'ITio alterations 
in tlic stale of llie country, iind llic* vai ions 
exigencies of albiirs, Iiad rendered it i‘ie- 
fjucntly neccs‘'ai v to siispL’iid the operation 
of the ac‘t ju «juestion. »Sim*c* its fii^t 
enactment the reign olMaiiie.i theVocond 
was the only reign during wliich no suspen¬ 
sion of it had taken pl.iec : vet the piinci- 
ples of hhcrly liad ncvei been ifo weil un¬ 
derstood as duiiiig the List lanitury in this 
country. \'ciy low weie disposed to deny 
that the sinpru'ioii of the year w^is 

an t'xpedienl oicasuie. In nns\v(‘r to thex 
objection, tliat thi> proceeding had never 
been adopted except dining a puiod of 
civil or foreign war, he should sa\, that a 
danger siiiiiiar to that vvlneli at present 
threatened the consiitulion had never | 
before existed in this coipniy. With ir- j 
gard to the einplovinent oi’ pies, cireinn- ' 
stae.ces occuiied in the Instiuy ol all j 
Ci.untiii's, jnuhuh goveimm.nts tonnil it • 



must say tliat he felt himself decided ai 
coidiriiied in the impression he had l^g 
ago conceived of his duty, under they|^e- 
sent circumstances, to sacrifice all^/hcc 
considerutions in order to assi^'T^y one 
vole at least, the constitution^f his coun¬ 
try against the gigantic dangers which 
lie saw surrounding and giywing in upon 
it on eveiy side. VVIien Irffi^uiuj some of 
tliobc whom he had alwa3i^considered men 
of the first authority in his countiy, men 
whose judgment was most venciable, and 
whose virtues mac most dear to him, hav¬ 
ing sauclioned with tlieir concuiTenec pro¬ 
positions like that of to-night, tliV grounds 
were ecrtmnly not in his £«lmation weak 
or unnnpoi tant which/igffA^imlucc Iinii to 
resist that piop!]. • 

lie had read witi. Ajenfioivlhc 

repoit he luld in his Inimd —A^ie report 
of a cormimte..' of that lloiise^Iie was 
lioiiml to ie^{)(‘Ct that instiument;—for 
many of llio yicrnbeis wlio (‘omposed that 
coniDjitlee Jie entertained great personal 
u“*p(’cr. Tor some, certainly feelings of 
the highe'‘ veneration and the most im¬ 
plicit confidence. Ihit on a point like 
till', he could not, as some gcntleivicn dc- 
subjcet he v;oulil ivl<>r to wJ* a loid ( l^i- ciaied ilium,eKi's prepaied to do, take avS 


jieuc'^^aiy to lesort to sach means for 
inisehicvous clesi;;n^. On tins 


delecting 


remion had saul on hird Juilkl.iod s ohp-c- 
tion to the enijiloynunt oj’pc’i>an', of ili.u 
dcsciipiioii. it With uiutlance he 

gave Ins consent tfj the bill, hdt iii.s vote 
founded on Ii:> convn tinn of tiic 
iirg<'nt necessity ol the im asuie. 

Lord .^ lid, lh.it hi* h id not lu- 

temkd oHering Inmself 1 :o t!u' Hoii hut 
that some tiling-^ had fallen fiom dif'^runt 


inj])erativ x' on in-, 
any coini' 
long as ]i ' 

I »^ 


i. 

I r 

ill tee, 


comliict till? repoit of 
ljo\v0Fver composed, so 
tound that committee left to 


uc 4 gc, in huth instances in which it has 
^.itu, on.pv.<h‘nec entir/*lv»ca' p(irl<\ on evi- 
(iemeiior t .'ve.i lOn above ail, 

on uvulenei’ j)re[\i.od and scLctcd by mi¬ 
ni .te s, V hv) have, in this case, put their 
Cf'uritry on its tiial, am! have themselves 
Mold loivvaul .1'. its [uihlic acijuscrs, to 


gentlemen III life comse ol debate, paiti- 
cuiarly fioin Ins hon. and ieurm'vl fiiemi f rfxippoit the imhelment. In this accusa 
—iffl fjjprd r la-t, on winch he could not but | lion, (onsulci^g the sentence wliicli the 
feel anxious to oiler a few observations.— | country is to undergo in the event of 


con- 

Th.it. on a question of this impoi tiinc'' to j viction, 1 think aS'ery strong case indeed 

ought to be uiuile out to suppoit it. It is 
not too inucli that some witnesses should 
he examined and some case gone into 
for the defence. For, let it be \;gmajked, 
tliat tins conimiltee has not been acting 
heie (as some gentlemen have repre- 
sentefl it,) as a giai.d jury to find evidence 


the haiipines-', safely, iiml freedom of our 
cmintiy, a (juestion whi' h demanded fioni 
every member of tint House who wished 
to act c >nseientK)iisly or luasonahly tlie 
<ii.scii.'iigu id a very awful jnul••dilliciiil 
duly, hv* was suie he need not, so nn- 
presi.cd, i.o>d)t th it the lloi^sc would in¬ 
dulge linn with iis p..'»eiice, if, in reply to 
Jiis hon. ami Jimuh 'I ir.oiid, In.* expicssed, 
(with whatfvcM leluii.mcu he might feel 
in ho doiirr), the giuuml.j on which he 
had o’eteriniiied to givr, as fvr us one vote 
coaid 1.0, Ins assntanee to tlns.pioptijiLio'i 
in evci v sUigr.-—lie had IisIlmi^u v. iin deep 
nmi 1 rspertfiil iHfwU qn, he !i»>p('I niq axi¬ 
lla’ too, to all the.t ii.ui fnltn iiom tln^au 
who htid. preceded him m debate, and he 


meiely to put the case ou trial, but we are 
required to inflict a certain and a heavy 
punishment on the whole people of Fhig- 
iand, upon hnul recommendation and 
‘verdict of this committee. J,f 1 had felt 
no objection, Sir, to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act on which we were 
called to vote three months ago,” the more 
,fact of lliSt suspension having ffeen fol¬ 
lowed up by no' one act to Justify its no* 
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Can sucli men as tIn\so he believed, when 
they stand’ torv\ ird (matrhIe^« in>pu- 
(Iem*e*) as ilic a* euscis ot* the pcopie of 
y vvIj ii motive can von rompt 
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ccssity would, with me, I confess, have 
been conclusive against renewinjj these 
C-Vraoidinary powers now. 

inti m t, we aic told tfial vve are not to 
judge i7i':the necessity of the lirst hill of 
huspensioii, of which we liavc already 
made trial, hy the consideration oi* whe¬ 
ther or DO die cases which liiive arisen 
might ]iav^ L,^cn adc(]uately met hv tiie 
application of the aneient laws of the 
renJin. JMy lion, and learned friend says 
that much has been done in the >vay of 
prevention, much in tlic way of intirnida- 
tioij, by the former suspension, and \vt* 
are told that, without it, we might, before 
now, have JiadLa icbellion in the countiy. 
Now, Sir, J fiiudv wliat, in every case, it j 
is^ot too 1 inch leave tW onus ptohatiji. 


I'higlarul ? 


such men to h 11 the trnlh ? — l>y what form 
«if adjuration c.in you bind the oon^rionces 
of such men in the piesciice oi Almighty 
(iod [Hear, hear’]. 

My bon. and Itarned friend has tpiotdd^ 
on tlws point, the opinion and practice of 
niy lord l'\tlkland, as t^ct forth in lord Cla- 
itiulon’b iniinoital eulogy on the unspotted 
charactet of his ileparted friend—1 rejoice 
that lie lias so done. The iccord in which 
those sentiments aVe found is memorable, 
^linost us memorahle as tfic sentiments 
themselves—1 willingly leave the subject 
of hiu‘d lufonners and sjnes to ho judged 


Img Us con- 


y, I 

dislinctly on thoiap who ii'^seit a strong nf- | hy llie opinion and piactiee of that tiuly 
firmalive proportion. It remains witli i gallant, amialde, and exemplary man; 
them to show hOw the salety <>f tin* state I and I mean ic not offeiisivclv, if I ''Uy that 

I am not afraid to set at i^suc, on the one 
hand, the authority of lord F.iikland and 
the cnlogv of C’larendon, with, on the 
other Ji.iiid, the anllioiity of his majoftty’s 
piesLiit mim'siers and the eulog) of my 
iiun. and leamed t'rieml. 

An lion, gcntlunan on the other side has 
^'iid that the opmi/ins and jniJgrnent of the 
piople of Fngland are on tlie side of mi- 
in^teis. lie l^ys I.ilk'i'd of appealing on 
the sniijeet ot tins'siu-pi.usion to the opi¬ 
nion of the people of England, d'o the 


lias been picscrvcd by su.sjjen 
£>titntioii. » 

Jbit on uliat cvidimce is it that we nie 
called upon to give credence to the c\i-t- 
ence of ^udi a state oi things m ilii-, coun¬ 
try as can jn->tily such an asscitiini? as 
can justify such means having uii^mally 
been h.id icc onrso to ^ hut above aU, as 
can jnsiifv, .dter the miserable suce^ ss uf,- 
the original snspertsion, the lepi'atmg such i 
a proposition in the face ol tliCpieprcaen- | 
tatives of a fiec countiy? Aie vvif to ! 
judge of the c^di^iee by the teims of the '*o|)imon of the people of hhiglaiul ? U« 20 d 

repoit now^s^oiir'us ? • Aie we to judge ! (iovl. Fir. do we not know that the ncoDli 
of It hv thf published report of that fnal 
wliieli lias lately leflected such ihi p dis- ^ 
grace npomhis majesty’s mini^te^s, 1 miMii 
the tii.^l of the elder Watson? V trial' 
uJiich was so managed on tin* pait oi gf)- | 

Vcrnjnent as (liy the cn,oimous tolly and 
wickedness of ha/aidmg an m^suppoi ted , 
indictment for lieason ulieie voii might 
douhlicss have convicted aiul pimisliul lor 
jiot and sedition), so managed, 1 s.iy, as 
to raise a few paltry meendiaries aliiuiat to , 
tlic^diguity of political mait) idom. ^n 
whatever mlormation we take it, we are 
to rest om solemn belief of tins «lato oi’ 
tilings nminly upon the almost unsuppoi too | 
evidence of^tlic basest, the fabest, the ; 
most ireaeiicrons of human kind, 1 mean ’ 

the hired informers of the stale !—wietehes j ^ . 

wliosc trade it is to create disafiectiou in j sanctioned by education) and the allcgi 
order‘to Wtray it; who, before they cab | auco demanded by a goveinment wiucb, 
be your witnoses, must have gon'e through j if it sus^eiuls the constitnlion 


(iovi. Fir, do we not know that the people 
ol En'jl.md daic not express any free opi¬ 
nion at all ? W^i5 know liiat wo have gag¬ 
ged I heir 'spceeli b\ our sedition bills, we 
IvUOw that we have fetter'd rlieir pi ess by 
oiii < iiiitormations ; we know that 
\^e ii.ive m.ido rvtiy rn igi'-trate ir»,',tl?<'> 
C'Hiiiivtbe supu me jiidgi'and summary 
pun."her oi* l)k."[)h^my ainl sediii«m, \Vc 
ij.iw* niaiie It s. inti.in to talk eoiUcrnptii- 
ou"!\ or Ins im jeU)present government, 
and, Listlv, to lili the measure of intoler¬ 
ance and op|m""ion, we add in'*iilt to it 
bv appealing to t!ie free opimou of a dis- 
tiMncliised people. 

I'iieic and there must be expceied 
to i)e, a wide diHerence between the alle¬ 
giance a man bcais to a free govommont 
(ail allegnuiLC iinplanrcd b^ natm*o and 


all the Gallons, unnatmal, process ot a.sso- 
ciating^vvith traitors, of encogniging and 
obetting and fortifying their treasons, in 

order to sell their blood at a belter price!— 


witiiout 

good cause, can, in rtimn for allegiance, 
give iicilher pioteetihu nor treedom. 
There is in the English people a love and 
adinirtilioii of the course of public jus- 
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ticG in this country, whicli supports and | 
i>trengthons the law. These feelings, 
however, may not be continued under a 
state and dispensation of things in i^lnrh 
the course of criminal justice is stopped to 
the very spring, under a government, 
which, instead of ruling by the laws, rules 
by a system against all law, and against 
all morals,*-a system which can only be 
enforced through the agency of ni^ that 
is most perjured, most ticacherous, and 
most base in human society. 

Sir, for niy own part, I confesfe, I can¬ 
not respect tlie qualities of an adminis¬ 
tration (nor can I even pity its distress), 
which cannot enforce obedience to publie, 
justice, which cannot suppress immorality 
and sedition, nor keep the people within 
the pale of the law, except by claiming 
extraordinary and unconsthutional powers, 
powers of themselves capable of great 
abuse, and in their essence highly dan¬ 
gerous to public libel ty. My lion. 4nul 
learned fiiend says, that he believes tliur 
public liberty was never inoie gener.dly 
felt or uiuleistood in this coiintiy, tlian 
within tiie last hinulred aiid thii ty yeais. 
Sir, 1 will myself go fuithor, aiul say that 
X believe that, in spite of all the enact,- 
inents of this leign, public liberty has ' 
never been more geneiMjly understood, 
nor more fully enjoyed in this cemntry 
than dining that period. But," on the 
hand, 1 believe as conscientiously 
tliat public liberty was never in greater 
danger than at this very hour. 

We have heard inuch'of sedition, and 
much of the inflamed and disaileeted state 
of the country.Much as these topics 
have, I think, been exaggerated, by the 
■Wfifljfst feais of some, and by the equally 
manifest interests of others, thus much, 
at least, for my own part, I btlie\e. J be¬ 
lieve that iheie ore sonic very dangerous 
spirits abroad (besides those di^sgraceiid 
agents of government) busy, perbiqis, but 
too successfully in poisoning the public 
mind, and weakening the first 'general 
principles of social order. But, if I be- ] 
liave this, if I see immorality/<and sedition I 
gaining ground among the people, I look I 
to the government of the couritiy, not 
ionly as responsible for the issue, but as 
guilty of the fact. 1 look to ministers, 
whose evil adminutiation, whoHe unfeel- 
log profusion on the one liaivd, whose 
boun^ess corruption on the other, have 
brought the pco|Ue to such a condition 
yf distress by tlve former, of immorality 
by tliA^ Ulter> that they arc but too well 


prepared to receive any system that mtd-^ 
ness can invent, or any doctrines that 
wickedness *can recommend; With (Re¬ 
spect to the wicked and visionary delit!S..x'' 
of the people, be they wicked, oi^e they 
only visionary, or be they both,! will say, 
that no one who hears me more deeply 
than 1 do abhora their practioes, nor more 
fervently deprecates their^ucices^. But 
were the case a thousand times worse than 
it is, were it capable of being shown 
(which God Almighty forbid), that we 
are now placed in the dilemma between 
popular commotion on the one liand, and 
on the other a continued suspension of our 
rights, 1 think that even i^ that dreadful 
issue, even in that a^ful alternative, I 
should be bpetffcir.g in the spirit at letJt 
of the British consiituiitn in saying fnat 
I should preier, as the h ssc** evil, public 
dis(|iiiet to the risk of fieedom h<i long 
su8|)eii(led that it may never hi' restored, 
—tlhil I hail rather see my country revo- 
iuuonizeil than see it enslaved—Hear, 
luMi ! tiom govoinment]. 1 lepcat it.— 

1 luid lather see my country revolu¬ 
tionized, than sec it cn^laved [^loud cheers 
fi oin opposition]. 

It, was said, some time ago in this ses¬ 
sion, that we had already p.irtod with 
enough of our liboity. It was said by a 
noble lord, whose name is synonymous in 
this*'country with public virtue and old 
Kiiglish -^ove of libortyv K the carrying 
his proposiiion a Itale lurtiVt** c«in be said 
to be diHLriii^ from him, in thus much 
only, Sii, do 1 differ from that noble lord, 
—1 think that we have already parted with 
a gicat deal too much of our liberty. We 
likvc parted with too much of oui liberty 
in our statutes and institutions, but,—i vhat 

is, in my opinion, much more culnmitous, 
what is irauglit with mtimlcly greater peril 
in its probable results,—we luivc parted 
with our liberty in many of our useful and 
virtuous prejudices; we have parted with 
our liberty in much of our anxiouc care of 

it, 111 much of our pure and jealous love. 
1 fear the tide of public opinion has ra¬ 
ther set the other way. The sensibility 
of the country is morbidly a'wake to the 
dangers of popular commotion, but la¬ 
mentably cold to those of arbitrary power; 
and 1 fear, from the example of tho past, 
and from the tendency of what is now 
doing, that there is m store for us a long 
series of years in which it will bo the care 
of government to keep down and extin¬ 
guish that tirst of virtueo in a people a 
free spirit; and that, in those times there 
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ivillbe but little of public virtue or firm- 
iieM in the people to fence round and se- 
A ure their privflcges against the'encroach- 
of their governments. 

Sir, I w:il trouble the House no longer, 
I may be visionary, I may be enthusiastic. 
Hut, God is my witness, 1 speak as I feel, 
and I should be a traitor indeed if, fceH 
ing as Ijdo^^I'fJid not utter ray sincere 
protest against what 1 think must be 
the inevitable consequences of such a 
system. I entirely agree in all that was 
► so ably, so eloquently, and so irapres- 
spively sai^l tlie other night by my light 
hon. and learned friend, if he will allow 
me tlic arnbil*on to call him so (sir 
Ib’^innul itomiliy, J on the bench below 
uio? lie spoke in tcrpis^fiot to be for’ 
i;.yffen or disreg.'^dcd ; I wish I could 
heluvt', that iu ‘lie awful and prophetic 
chi'-e ot that numioralile speech, he was 
dotvisvd in the present slate and future 
j)r.)‘pects of oiir couiUry.* 'I'liese are 
nines wliu*h call on every gentlciiian, who 
feels rightly and warmly for the cliaiac- 
tcr, happinc«a, and fVeedoni of his coun¬ 
try winch call on every lather of a la- 
mily who wishes to tiansmit his conntiy’s 
laws to Ins sons, as from Ins fatluTs, he 
rcceiNcd them, entire, unsullied, and lrc*(*, 
to step forwaid anfl lesKst, by every legal 
means within his power, this torivnt winch 
has hioken m upon the constitution. It is 
in the (hsclia-'/c ^f a solemn imkI impe¬ 
rative duty^'niiit,'* with* these SL'ntimimts, 

I must vole against this bi/1 [lorn! cues 
of “ He<ir!” from opposition]. 

iMr. Lamb perfectly agreed with the 
noble I'ird in one sentiment \\ hicli he had 
uttered, namely; that hp w'ould latlier 
see tthe country revolutionized than 
enslaved; hut the way to prevent the 
country from l>eing enslaved was, in Ins 
opinion, to adopt sucli protecting rnea- 
tures as that under consideration. If 
tliose who thought xvith liirn were accused 
of tixaggcratmg fact^*, and placing evory 
filing in too .«;troiig colours, on the olhci 
hand, it siirclv could not be said that 
the noble lonl had understated his case. 
He Iiad nefer iindervaUicd the benefit 
of tlie Habeas (’orpus act, and would 
not consent to its suspension without 
the strongest reason* but *110 could not 
concur wfth the member for Hyistol, and 
othors, in supposing that a!»y diflorcnce 
betweeij the two reports allordcd a rea¬ 
son for not adopting the present bill. If 
their opinion were founded on tlie idea 
ihaf the conspiiacy described in the first 


report was ripe for explosion, that llad 
not been the foundation of ids. It #ould; 
be recollected, that lie had laid very 
little stress 09 the report. He had given, 
his opinion on a consideration of the 
spirit of the times, and llic language held 
at public meetings, some of i^iich wero^ 
adjourned from time to time. What had 
been stated at those meetings respecting 
parliatiAentary reform, and the declaratiotis 
that they were to resort to physical force, if 
tlicir petitions were rejected, indicated a 
most dangerous spirit. In fact, the pe¬ 
titions which had been presented to that 
House were not petitions for reform but 
f</r revolution, since they prayed for an¬ 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage, 
lie did not mean to say that all who 
signi'd tliesc petitions desired a revolution; 
some of them might be well-meaning but 
iniatjkcn enthusiasts ; but he would as** 
scMt tliMt, in the general acceptation of tbe 
vvoid, icvolution must be the result of that 
chtiiigc which annual parliaments and uni- 
vtM’sal sufiitige would create, and which 
would inevitably be follotvcd by a military 
despotism. Tins unfortunate situation of 
tilings, linsing from the spirit and temper 
the timc'^, was greatly aggravated by 
the manner in which the press was too 
gener.illy eondueted. He did not mean, 
in saying this, to pronounce an indiscrimi¬ 
nate cenMiH?. He was aware that there 
w'erc many instances of moderation, ean- 
doiir, and great ability, in the manage¬ 
ment of pci lodical publications; and be 
made nuicli excuse tor the hnste in which ^ 
(lady pipers were printed ; for he believedr 
that, in consequence of file want of time, 
ai tides frequently appeared, the insertion 
of which was aflerw'ards regretted. A:!l 
howevei, it was reasonable to consider the 
prcsi, .»nd, in p iriicuiar, that part which 
was piinttd on Smul.iy, as tending greatly 
to f( ster divcoiiteii. in the country- With 
i*es[)ect to the latter publications, he had 
Jong oh^rved, that they studiously threw 
into the back ground all that was excel¬ 
lent ill tlie law and constitution of the 
country, arxl brought forwaid in the most 
aggiavatod colours, every thing whi<jh 
could he rendered a topic of coiiqdairtt. 
This practice, too, was always carnet! on 
with partienl.ir activity during the profD- 
gation of parliament, when the btatciw 6 «ts 
which wt*re hazarded could not experi¬ 
ence 60 ready or con^plete a refutatiob. 

It was common to sneak of the of 

the press, and he admitted .llidl ilfr 'poi!ror 
wa.s grea*- He fihould, lioWeW/ beg 
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leave to leuiuid the conductors of the 
press ot‘ their duty to apply to tlicinselveb 
a maxim vvhich tliey never neglected to 
urge on the conbideiatnm ot‘ government 
—“ that the posseabion of g'reat power ne- 
cessaiily implies great ie-.ponsibihty.” 
They stood in a high situation, and ougilt 
to consider justice and truth the gicat oh^ 
jeets of tlieir labours, and not yield diein- 
selvcs up to their inti-icsts or their pas¬ 
sions. Ilijs fiicnds would, peihaps re- 
proiich lu'U with instigating nmoiteis to 
curb llie pretsS; but nolliing, -lie assuied 
tlieni, was failher from Ins mind. I le was 
awaie of the gieat hetieiil rlie country de¬ 
rived Iroiu the liherfy of tile pievs, a^id 
nothing could induce him to concur in 
any measure that might tend to injure it; 
at the same lime he was free to confess, 
that its state had an iuHucnce on the vote 
he gave on the piescnt (jucstion. With 
regard to the statements in the upoits, 
though his vote wjs not fouiuU‘d on them, 
he believed tiiein to be generally coiieet. 
The IMancIicbter phjt had he( n ridi¬ 
culed, hut iidjcule uas no argiinu'ut. It 
was ceitain the insuriection in IJeihysInn* 
had taken place as de^ciibcd, and that, too, 
before Oliver had appealed in the country. 
—With icspect to the employment of spies 
and I lie eneoiuagtMnent of inlonners, he 
said, that it appeared to film to liave been 
left upon its true ground in thi* la^^t de¬ 
bate. It would certiunly bo mucli better*, 
amongst men theic coulil he a perfect 
reliance and confulencc of the one upon 
the other. Jt would bef well if there were 
^no fraud, no violence, no combinutions 
against hie, propeity, and character ; such 
were a consummation devoutly to be 
. w hijm d: but we all knew very well, tliat 
it was not to be expected under the jnu- 
&cnt circunistances of human inture; there¬ 
fore it would be giving tiaud and ciime 
too great an ,i(lvanfage, if they were to 
have the free use of all their own arms, 
and if no means of tlie nature alluded to 
were to bo resorted to for their prd^'ention 
and detection. Such measures ought to be 
taken with due circum.spcctiop; such evi¬ 
dence should be received with due cau- ! 
tion, but the taking such measures and 
the receiving such evidence was a ncces- , 
sity forced upon us by tlu* imperfection 
of our nature. With respect to the per- i 
sons themselves wlio undertook snuch tasks I 
there could bo but one opinion. Sucli ; 
businesses necessift'ily* involved in them- ' 
selves falsehood, breach ot trust, and a 

simulation of the best and most sacred 

< 


. feelings of our nature for the purpose of 
ruining and destioying tho&e towards 
whom they were put on. ‘ It must, how- 
ever, be remendiered, ih it m hunw 
ciety thc'ie weie many Imsctions neccs- 
saiy to he discli uged, niaiiy dniies indis¬ 
pensable to he fiiiliiled, with legard to 
' which tile only ieeliug w.is a-.toni>hmcnt 
how any pcrMins could lijiy yieans be 
loiiiid, or by imy motive induced to fulfil 
and discharge them. With resptet to the 
.iHair at lluddeislield, the f.jct iiad not 
been denied. It was admitud that there* 
vveie on tlie night menhoned in tlie leport 
on the bridge at 1 liiddeisfieUra body of 
aimed men, the numbernTyi^ht be disputed 
upon. With hostile iiUeutious against the 
^own, \o\v, iM, i)hv»T instigated theriftmg 
could It be coiitc that he splt'ai 
'iliroughout the counti^i :he animus tlie 
rcbeiliou‘» (cclmgs whicN induced them 
ihu'i to act accoulmg Jo hi^ insiiciationIt 
was impossihk^ - it was ah-urd m u-ii-If— 
llie fact was, that tli(‘-e e iuntiiN liad hc’cn 
long m a di-luihLOand lermentmg stale— 
Jj'.iildisin was a nm-,! dani.,erous M^s(i.rn-— 
he had iilwa}s tliought it mo>t unai-se to 
con&idci it a nieie local ami len'iinuary 
(l)ulhtiou, It was an m-g-iiu/ed pi in to 
cairy into enect measines hv m nn loicc; 
if It wcie sidh red to jWevul h.r one pur¬ 
pose, It vN^ouid veiy soon he tiiiiisleiled to 
otl-ii is, if it wen* allowed ti) he piac- 
tised in gne pait of thi\Ivit;-<;dom, it would 
veiy .shortly spicyxl wlfubsik-"'the di?con- 
ti‘ii(ed had au ohjcct tt) caiiyl It acted 
by intimidation and the intimidation ujmii 
tlie minds of the middling ordaisoi [leoplc 
w’as great m the counties m wlncg it had 
])\evaded. He should be for tin* exten¬ 
sion of the jiowh'i propO'-ed to he gi .\ntoiI 
tommisteis. If when ihis power expired, 
the alarming symptoms still continued it 
would then he time* to adopt nieasuics 
calculated to nect the jiarliculnr evil. 
lUit he* had always llumght it moie fa- 
voyiablc to lihcity to icsoit to a inea^jiire 
of this nature, cKtraonlinary, and in its 
nalL»»'c temporary, which must cea«e, and 
from which they would lelurn to the* con¬ 
stitution safe and uimnpaii^d tiieic to 
enact new laws upon new ])i intoples svhicli 
they might afterwards find it very diflicult 
and ineonvement to lepoal, and which 
miglit therefore become pcipatual. He 
could wish, Jiovvcver, that the term as¬ 
signed for this meassurc were such as 
would ensure an early meeting of par- 
hgnient. Nothing tended in such a de¬ 
gree to fix the eyes, and tranquillize- the 
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minds of the people. Much of the dis- too repeatedly brought to our considcra- 
tuibanccs of the last year might be attri- tion—We are about to take from the 
bated to the xlelernng so late* the' meet- subject tlje great essential, fundamental 
paihamcnt. Gentlemen weie of far law’ which gi^^os to every Englishman of 
more service to their country in their every degree, the right of knowing his 
places in that Ilou''e, than in their res- accusation, and of claiming his trial by his 
pcctive counties, beneficial as their pre- “peers! We arc going to confer on the 
fconce thcie might be—the sulFeiing the Crown, on the other hand, the absolute 
measure now would be send- and uncontrolled disposal of the personal 

ing foirti anmiigst the peopL prisons of liberty, of every inhabitant of the Hritish 
onsidoi'iible intluencc and of the vvorst in-' empire, «iiil)ject too to no c|ucstion,—for it 
tcntii'iis, who would inl'allihly labour to w'ould be a mockery not to assume, indeed 
revive- all tliat was now quiet. It it has been sufficiently admitted, that a 
would also give a general stimulus and j bill of indcninit}' must be 
cncoara^einent to tlie spiiit of disallec- appendage of this measure 
tion, arid upon llie wliolc he g.avc his vote I Irtist we know wliat vve are 
for the (jue^tihn with regiet and anxiety, legislating with our eyes open. But re- 
bi4 without doubt—if hv,>wi:s the only volting as this may sound, it has been 
leader in these (Kturhances, did lie give done before, we are told. It lias been 
the pcoj)Ie tlie^previous a'limus al‘o? done before under otlier circumstances, 
Sonu'goutli ni.u/e\])e(M?d ih.it a plentilul then why not under present circum- 
Ii.uvtvt would re.^toie tiaiwjuilhiy to the stances? It has been done for a few 
couidry, and he hoj^od it, would; hut d months, then why not now for a year, or a 
that should not ho the c.i^e, it w'oiild thtu few yi^ars ? It has been done in time of 
be nv.eo^saiv to con^idir what other re- war, then wliy not in time of peace ? It 
incdies could he u sorted to; whether has been done during tlie setting of par- 
so.tie nuMsuie^ Ininti'd to the ilistncls in haiuent, then wliy not duringaproroga- 
whiclidhe d-soifler ehielly picvailcil ought tion of parliament ? Such is the course 
not to 1 ) 1 ' ailo[)t(:d ^ j ajul tlie use of preccilent in the case of a 

^Mr. ny'^c .and said .— ’ ' gieat popular right. Let the House look 

.Ml. Speaker ;—#I ain 'il.id liiat rny noble well to tliat. jVeither my hon. friend op- 
and iionoiahlc liu'iuKs iidei veiic'd helwcen - posiU', nor either of my hon. friends oa 
llu‘ le.irncd uvilian wlio sjxikt' l.u/ore tins side'* of the House, w’ltli al! their 
them (l)i. I'I^ilhuioie J and niVi'cH , foi, 'talont.s and all their know ledge of history 
whatever \i\'i ....d annsme 1 ^hall deiivo lia\e Iiolu able to e'=:tal)lisli any one point 
iioin heaivng liiiu in I'utnif, I must own ot aiiaUig} helneen the present and any 
that on seeing him foi the liisl tmiL iisc in foinicr ni^ca'-ion. '* Lot it he remembered, ^ 
liis place, l.could not wdiiout tlie deepest then, that we are called upon not tw 
pain 1)0 thus iciuiiuUd of the lo^s we have fellow a precedent, hut tft create one. 
sustained in Ins lamented jiredeci S‘Oi , Ijla^'lvstoiu* sa\s, “ 'riiis cxpeiinient 

o^s^uliich we shall indeeil long feci upon | ought only to lie tiled in ca'-es ofext«'c*ne 
('Very occasion, but on none so inueli as cmeigeney." I iiavc not tiie honour of 
on ail occasion like the picsent, so vitally being a member of the learned profession, 
inlciesting to the cause ol^public liberty but 1 slioiiM he glad that any lawyer 
—a los.s too, the recollec^on ol wind), is w'oulil be [)Ieased to interpret what this 
not a little aggravated hyiheariDg to night consiituilonal writer intended by an ex- 
liom Ills successor, opinions and dqc-; treine emergency ? Did lie contemplate 
tiiiu‘s(I mean it not oilensively) so widely the eas^r of,some hands oi’ labouring ar- 
ddferenl fiom thoije that would have li/aris, discnntciUcd because they Iiad not 
found place in iny late fiicnd’s breast. , work, dissr^tisfied only because their 
Su, the Ica.'iiied doctor, as aho my lion, families had not food, oi did he advert to 
friend who .spoke last, occupied altogethei a case ol a very differtmt desciiption, the 
with the akiinij thal possess them, have, I | only sort of case in which this measure of 
think, omleavonred to keep,a JiLlle out of dernier resort had over been called in aid, 
bight ■ llioj lull extent of the sacrihee ' the case of a disputed dynastv, a divided 
it IS proposed to us to maki^ What | people, a.kingdom beset hv foreign and 
L It. wc are about to take away fiom ' btlraycd by domosiic ti’enne.s r No such 
the subject, and wliat to confer on the ciroum.itances cxk-'L now, ami will any man 
servants of the Crown ? for down to the stand up in hi.s place heic and .say, that 
last hour of the discussion, it cannot be the vtijite i& in that j\.upai'dy whichcanclune 


! me necessary 
,—wliy then, at 
: about; wc are 
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be called an extreme emergency? The sinn. That to withhold from the people 
famous London conspiracy, that impudent of England Uieir birthright because some 
outrage of half a do/eu ruffians, uncon-* part of the population of a few stoted 
nccted and unsupported, will that—not as manufactuiing districts, have 
set forth in all the extravagant colouring symptoms of insubordinatian, is an op- 
of the first report, hut as it appeared in pressi^vj That so to degrade and dis- 
evidence, will that lead ns to any siicii" grace the nation in the eyes of foreign 
conclusion } Or the projected expedi powers is an injustice, and an oppression 
tion of the miserable men from Manclies- But if it lie true iliat m the ii^ancv of this 
ter, with their duldren in the blankets at power, while exercised “’under 'the im- 
their backs, and wiio were dispersed with mediate check and control of parliament, 
a whisp of straw, will that justify such a no flagrant instance of abuse can be 
conclusion? Or the last disotdc^ily move- slated (which, after what has passed in 
ment, commonly called Mr. Oliver’s insur- the earlier part of this evening, we have no 
rection, when this handful of wretched very solid grounds to suppose)/1 say we 
dupes (the picture was a moving one) miV ore not on that account to abate one jot 
led only to be betrayed, threw tliemselveil, *)1 our just constitutional'jealousy; for 
pale and emaciated into tlic hedgerows to (hat ciieck nvl control removed, 
perish. Where, in any or in all of these security have we tir^t iyi future admi.iis- 
which form the sum total of the imputed fration wili ho equally kcrnperatc? The 
overt acts of treason and rebellion, do we I personal character uf tiieViinibter -state it 
find a shadow of a pietcxt for inflictin as ingli as you please, and 1 am sure it 
upon the nation the l.n t oF penalties, ii cannot iic ttqted too higlily—gives us 
suspension of the Habeas (^orpus act ^ none; for he i*? removable at the pleasure 
My hon. friend who spoke la.st, has dis- of the CuMvn, when this power wmuld 
covered it where nobody but himself devolve on his pci haps less scrupulous 
would have thouglil of looking for it, in a successor. 

Sunday newspaper. In God’s name let But whence, I should be glad to* know, 
the editor be made amenable to the law jf have gentlemen derived this comfortable 
he has transgressed, but let us not hear asRuranee (into winch I was ^suiprised 
80 ludicrous an argument /or &o serious a that the hon. member fer Brarnber siiould 
measure. He has discovered farther the have givwi with so miicli facility), that in 
justification of this odious bilT in the poirt of tact there has bcjn, up to this 
getlHons (presented long ago, by tlie w'ay,' J lime nei(lier iodividuul^ hi^dsliip nor in- 
and of which we now hear nothing) in fa- > justice,—at least they dfe'itt^t.djiive it from 
vour of annual parliaments and uiiivci^^al the personal knowledge of the tmdersecre- 
» suffrage, whieli rny hon* fiiend says are ! tary of state, who lias been content to 
\revalution. I concur with him in hib opi- ■ disclaim all knowledge of such concerns, 
nion of the extidvagant absurdity and im- Some 30 or 40 persons an* actually siift’er- 
practicabihty of such theories; on that irfg under the operation of this law. Let 
- venjkaccount, however, I am satisfied they us look at the'ir condition. Upon jvhat 
are destined to but on ephemeral ex- information have they been suspected ? 
isteiice; and 1 think they ought to be Upon such os satisfied the secretary of 
borne with as the ebiiliition of a moment , state. Sir, the best men may err, and 
of suffering. But it* iii dangerous indeed inhirmers are not always hnncRt, though 
to make the petitions of the people the they are alway s jealous. Olivers and 
ground for pum&hing them ; and when my Castles will find their way to the ear of a 
hon. friend taJks of their askipg revo- secretary of state, and they will mulfiply 
tuition, let him ({uiet his apprehenbions by in proportion to his credulity. Then for 
assuring himsoir, tliat when .they intend the condition of th(*sc men, what is it ? 
revolution, they will not ask it of the Torn from their families, theyi are not told 
IvgisiatUfe. why,—they ask for trial, but it is denied 

Now, Sir, it has been argued, with them. Secluded by the arbitrary will of 
ameb apparent triumph, that this law has the minister even from the superintending 
now been in force for four months ; yet eye of the visiting magistrate,cwbom the 
who, it has been asked, has • ever yet express kw of the laud had sent there to 
heard of any of t^ose grievances and op^ be their protector; immured, for aught 
pressions which it was anticipated migliit they see or wc know interminably, these 
, mult from it ? In the first place 1 an- forlorn creatures, unknown and unheard 
Hrer, tliat such a law is m itself an oppres- of, are stretched in (heir dungeupa of des* 
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pt^r; and it is tbacause they are unheard 
of that wo are invited to presume that 
they are not .wronged. The hurntme, the 
^p;ii«titutional presumption 1 The autho¬ 
rity to whom I have already rcleired (no 
rematkable enthiisiust or visionai;;^ori the 
side of the people) was not so easily satis- 
iiedf-he lias this passage: Attaeks upon 
life and properly at the arbitrary will of 
the mai^istroE^tre Jess dangerous to tlic 
conunonwealth than such as are made on 
the personal lihertx ot the subject. To 
bereave a man ol'liie, or by violence con- 
iiscate his estate witliout nccusalion or 
trial woidd he so gro^s and notorious on 
act of despotism as must at once convey 
an alarm t 3 ’ranriy throughout the 
ktigdoiu; but coniineincn| of llie [nn<^on 
by* secretly hull*’ing him to gaol, where 
his sutforings an^ eilhcr unknown or ftn*- 
gotten, is a less^mblic, a Ick.s sinking, and 
therelorc a more dan ci ous engine of ai bi- 
trary government, ' 

VVhat becomes, then, of this arginncnt, 
or where is the triiim])!i ? but it uas a dan¬ 
gerous lor llie li lends o( tlii? inJl to 
have introduced; ioi if indiu'd tins very | 
measine has been tiied ioi four niunili^, 
and after so long an experience, vve 
hear frohi ministeis tliat^ ruatteis* are 
no bolter; have ^we not on our side a 
right to contend, that we hav^ la'vcn a 
wrong course,^lul ought to porsrcvcre^n it 
no longer. Now as to iL>» applicability 
what huve‘W. I:;ard:. 'ihere is not, I 
think, one gentienian who ^las yet advo¬ 
cated this hill, who has not set out vvitli 
undertaking to establish this point, with¬ 
out winch indeed no argument could 
avail them any tiling. I Iiuvc listcned^to 
each of them with the uthiost attention, 
and 1 protest that 1 have licard nothing 
like an argument, to prove it except there 
be any involved in iheir h^vourite sweep¬ 
ing maxim, that whene^r a partial and 
defined discontent exi«tJ any where, it 
must bo most meet, right* and projier tluit 
an universal and unlimited powci of soli¬ 
tary imprisonment should be vested in the 
minister of the day. Any man who vull 
take the tr^^uble to turn over a child's 
edition of the history of Kngland, must 
know that in the few instances in which tliis 
extreme measure has been/csorced to, it 
has b^en iliroctly aimed at some secret 
cabal comprehending property, ‘and rank, 
and station, with a view to defeat some 
growing*ci>nspiracy against thq Crown by 
the seizure of some distinguished chiefs 
and leaders; in the single instance in 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


j which it has occurred in peace^ tyse 
know that no less a personage ihan ttie 
premier duke of the realm, together with 
the bishop of Rochester and others, were 
the miinedifttc objects of its operation; 
j hut arrest and carry off a score of journey- 
biiicn stocking weavers, supposed to be^to- 
I plicated in this rebellion, not of tiie bead 
j but of the belly, and what have you gain¬ 
ed ^ a score as good as they'* succeed 
them on the morrow, and so on till your 
already saturated gaols will no lopger 
hold ihevi. Indeed the under secretary 
of state has informed us, that some of 
tlp^sc dangeious men have been turned 
1/osc as fast as otJicrs came in, and that 
the return he has presented to us only 
means that he keeps an average of from 
fjOto U) ml libitum incarcerated. An hon. 
gciitlcinan on the floor was extremely in¬ 
dignant at this argument, but he will allow 
MIC to say he did not refute it; had he 
bLon in a condition to do ^o, we should 
not have been discussing here to-ilay such 
a jiropo^ition a.s this. If our laws are to 
be voted I'lsufHcieiU to meet such an exi¬ 
gency iift the picbcnt, audit is determined 
to lesoii to sonic measuic of violence, I 
agicc with tliosc' who think that far more 
Applicable would be .Nome of the provisions 
oL the lush liiburrection act, by which a 
poi\ Oi ls given to pi oclaim certain disturb¬ 
ed districts as coming unde> its operation^ 
'lliougli (lod foibid that I should be sup¬ 
posed to lecoinmond it. The law we pa#- 
sed thig session for putting down all secret 
political aNSociatmns, and restricting public 
meetings (whether wise or justifiable o/ 
not in all its enactmc«us, 1 discuss not 
now), was at least apposite and efficacious. 
Rut for the measure now under our c;on- 
sideration, we have the mortification of 
knov\ing beforehand, not merely that it is 
I violent and odious, but farther, ihat it is 
inapplicable and 

It has been asked, however, whether 
any man supposes a minister would en¬ 
cumber lumself with so troublesome a 
thing as ar'bitrary power, if it were not 
strictly ncqcssary. Sir, I would refer 
those who ask the question to the history 
nnd practice of human nature. Is it or I8 
it not the character and habit of jiower to 
extend its own authority and eiicroacU 
upon the limits that restrain it? But hi 
the present cose 1 Iiave a more spcci^Jc 
answer; and I say that n minister, weak in 
everything, save in the^normous and .over* 
grown patroniige and influence of the 
Crea^p, which uields it his comriaind, 
(1 K) • 
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iic\t‘r yet felt, nor ever will feel, that j ministers are but men, subjects must 


he has power enough. Heap up your 
statute book with restrictive laws upon 
lestriclive laws till the ancient cv^n- 
stitiUion of the country is borne down, 
dofaced, destroyed !—Still will you not 
have succeeded in making such an adn 
ministration strong, because it canies 
within Itself the principle el'Us own weak¬ 
ness. Cut here I wish to speak out plainly 
and boldly, and 1 say that if a minister of 
England in tlie third year of peace, of 
profound peace, witli no exteiual appre¬ 
hension of any knul, witli I‘/-'J0ths of the 
population sound at the coic, as the 
noble member foi Voiksdnre well tern^il 
it, and not only djhposed to eo-operatc 
wub, but deeply liiteiesteil in co-opeiating 
wiili the constituted authoiitie^—v\ith a 
large, well oigamzid, civil pc/uce, cojia- 
4)le upon oee.i^iou of ahnost iiulelnut'' 
extension— u illi a fuce oi not le^s tluin 
tiO,CXX) yeomaniN ca\ali \, capable also oi 
iinprovctucnt by pro[>ei ciicoiiiagLiULnt 
(wbicb byuiie-by like tu'iy tlimg eLa*, 
save tbii (Icl(‘stabii* niLasme, was sonie- 
w'lint taulily tluiuglil of), and in addition 
to all tbi.s, witli tb it winch no peat e minis¬ 
ter evci liad, and I trust nevei will lia\e 
egain—with nn innneii''e stanrlmg uuiiy at 
his back; if, I say, with all these ad¬ 
vantages, a 111 In ter so clicuiiistanccd has 
not iKive enough to guarniUec with lus 
liead the preservative ol tlie public train 
Njuifiily, witbout fvw’eeping away the last 
prop and stay of public libeity, there is 
indci'J reason enougli ” Iiy be sliouid be 
lemoved, but none at all why he should 
•be appointed dii talor. 

The president oi' tlie beard of contiul 
concluded a speech not so leinaikable tor 
its* point or force as bis speeches usually 
are (w'liich I mention only as evidence of 
the badness of bis cause), wuli deciaiing 
in an animated strain, tliat tlic object ot 
this bill vvub to protect, not to oppress. It 
may be so; 1 have no doubt it is so; but 
has not this been the unifoim apojogy for 
every' usurpation of power by all govern¬ 
ments in all time? When was the stride 
from limited to unlimited power ever made 
but it was done piofessedly for the good 
of the governed ? and plausibly too; for the 
larger the power oi the(aovvn, the greater 
undoubtedly ,are its means of protec¬ 
tion to the subject. Of all goyernments, 
despotism would be the stronge.st and the 
bejit, if we coultf sc^iure a succession of 
something more than men to administer 
it i but ab that cannot bC; and prince;^ and 


' have their secuiities; ours wu obtained 
I with diflicijty, and we niiist^eliiig to then* 

I with a (iLsperate tenacity. Sir, I shoujd 
be disposed, for one, to consider this bill as 
going^in ell'cct to lepoal rather than ti> 
suspend that without wliicli the constitu- 
1 lion ot England is an empty sound, the 
act of llabcas Coipus. For, in my con¬ 
science, I believe that th^tfT is fiO more 
chance of lliis power if given umv, being 
I .sui 1 endered in the next sc.^siou, than that the 
income tax would have been suiieiulered 
the next session had it bi cn obtained—a 
cliiinera vviiicli no reasonable nijii at this 
lime of day enlei tains. Eut upon their 
own reasoning it cannot bo expected; for 
unless we are c uiguine enough to iiiiagjne 
Hi it wo ai\‘ destined --oon again to hail,the 
.cMval ofall lliat lactiiu'us, and, in some 
ie-pe(tv I fear, pcriiisjinu** prospeiily 
I wliieh the w.ir bieugiit along with it, 

I ilieie not too niueli giounil to lear that 
I tin lea ons oi to-day will not be wanting 
■ to the gcntleniuU opposite in the next 
I sion ? Our utmost hope then must be 
1 limitLil to an oc(Msi«mal taste, some slight 
I lemniisccnce of oiu fomu'r iibeitie^ wlieii 
I trade Iiap[)ens to be biisk, and wages te 
; run Iiigli—by the standard must in iutine 
' be .tuiLk a soil of ass^’ze (d'tiie eonsiuu- 
j lh)n ; tlie returns from Nottingham and 
I Mi^nclioster must honceiu^th be taken as 
tlr ^ ’ the eiit(,.iioii of Jliitial 

I lieedom. ^ ^ , 

j Sir, 1 slicpid be sorry to touch upon 
I matter that might be ollensive lu any fjuar- 
' ter, but 1 feel that I should not ilo iny 
. duty if I sat dowm without expressing an 
; e^iriiest and anxious hope that in iliis pro- 
‘ jrct we do not.ee the otlkpring of too long 
, mill intimate a connexion w ith the des[)OlU' 

, pov\ers oi' Isuiope.—d'he recent cueuiu- 
I stances of the world have unfoitunatclv 
I familialised us much wjth power in all 
I its shapes. I’o a variety of reasons, I do 
j not desiie to press this subject farlber, 
but 1 must say, that of all moments, the 
veiy la^^t ill which 1 should he disposed to 
entertain this (piestion, would be that lu 
wlncbaluagueof uiilitiiry mon^nchs governs 
j the universe—a league in which Fnglaiul 
has the honour, if such it be, of being 
numbered third or fourth—a league, some 
of the members of wliicb, l>jjve not yet 
betliouglit them of redeeming tlieir pio- 
miscs to the subjects of free conslitutions 
and Habeas Corpus acts—u league the 
very best object of which appears to bi. 
to disarm! 
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Much stress has been laid by more than llut I am sensible that 1 must be faH- 
one hon. member, and more especially I the patience and attention of the 

think by the hon. member for Corfc Hon e,— 1 will conclude by exhorting the 

fr»V-o appears to have Jong since aban- House to pajise before tliey resolve to aid 
(loned uli liis old pretensions to any thing and abet this system of error and of mis- 
like neutrality, unless they arc^i^u'reiit chief.— If the instructions of a‘•ecrctary of 
in ihc seat which he approj)iiales to him- [•state to magistrates are to be held to have 
self), upon the hands into whi^h this ter- the force and cflbclof declaratory laws—if 
rible iiuUinr^^j^i^to be commilted. I can- again,and always as against the people, the 
not consent to single out one departnien- uihitiary dicta of a minister lue to be pa- 
tally where all are equally responsible to rair.-unt to a pO'^itive, evpic^s written sta- 
parliament, and 1 must say, that il l have tote, and prerogative is again to be con¬ 
found myself unable to concexlc what is ! jiiretl up to bear down law—if such are the 
U'-ked to the case produced, and tin rea- menus by which it is determined to meet 
soning ifpon it, least of ail sliall I he dis- transient excesses of tlicse unhappy 

posed to (rmcedc it on tlic score of con- i/icn, who have heretofore by their indus- 
fidi^icc. l'or*r cannot forget, I ought not | try contnbuted their share to the national 
lO'^brget, that they who u»\v rai^c the ciky ' piosperity, you will raise a fliiiic in Kng- 
of*' l^iopcity in danger,’’ are the same land, that v.ho shall umlerlakc to extin- 
who lieretoforcj for their ow'U pm poses, guish 1 

were not a'.hiiiiiud to rai'-e the ciy of ^Sir, these local di'^oidors must call prirt- 

(’huich ill danger.’’—Still less can f for- cipaliy for local and particular remedies,—* 
get that they into whoso h'inds fli( confid they may fuithcr demand some additions 
ing member for C'oiTi* Ta^th' is so leady to the general municipal law, and they 
to pour fintli t ithcr tlii'? oi any (itlu r have airc'ady received very large additions, 
pow or, .iretliCm.sclve.sd' cpIyjCi imiually rc- - they must most especially rerpiire the 
‘■poiisible for no sm ill ^ha'e of the imita- well-directed vigilance and energy of a 
tion thiiL lias grown out of the public dis wise and prudent government—but never, 
trcNS. Are llie\ luit the ‘^ame nmnsteis Jet Icgi'-lative violence lie confounded with 
\vlio,atlire opening of the lii^t ^c executive vigour !—for our more ge- 

down the l’rinc(‘ ^leg. nt to Ins parliament nei d domestic, pi'licy I should say,—let 
with an ironical congi atnlalion itm our m- us, bcfoie it is too late, retract our errois, 
ternal pros[ici\U',—tlieu'bv ])n)\ing the and retrace our steps—let us substitute a 
whole wnuld tl’.ai llii.yk'nc\v nothing of the 'gieat and gciicious S} stem of concihgtioo, 
le.'i! state of the country, w lios-e ali.ms they of coiitideiu'c, aiul of cuncession—of all 
piesunud to adininisici ? *1 he same who j eiiois^it will be the noblctt, of all dangers 

^^hull on the i\ luin nl pi. ice, they should I it will bo the Icas*t. In-ti .ul of makingex- 
have app] 1(7(1 tluMicelvc^ piomptiv and im- | ^ cuts upon the public libcities, anfl 
remiltiMgly to tlic wants and widich of tin I ii^aying tiicks with the^ constitution ; in¬ 
people, ueie occupfi d only m luteiOblflig stead of ivdiicmg u by our vote of to- 
ihc^isi Ives in powi r by poip(7tuatmg a nn^bt to the level of that of the le.s f*i- 
pcace income tax with a v\ar ai m\ i* 'The vomed governments of the woild, lotus 
same, in short, who wcie Ibuiid jobbing latlier bold it up to the peo[)le in all its 
when they should have bcfvn retv( nebing— punty and integiily. Do not, after the 
who, goaded and beatfimd driven into example ol’the jnesident of tlie board of 
ever} iiuMsiiie of econom 7 ,w Inch real OI fic- contruL talk to them only in admiration 
tilipus they have since artopted, roliiscil to of what he terms its pliability, which 
the pin}CIS and '••elicitations of the entire means* that you may twist and turn it to 
nation in the last session a pailiamentary whatever you please, but tell ibem rather 
inquiry into the public expenditure ?— of its solidity, its stubbornness, or its im- 
and what f(ji^lowLd ? Have we not seen at mutability. Above all things leach them 
the commencement of the present sessioi that the aristocracy, that men of properly 
in a fatal precedence, a committee of dis- are not to be lightly induced to abandon 
affection sit first, and a coentniftee of re- in a panic the palladium of the people’s 
trenchirie.ft loihuv after ?—is this lair play rights. Teach tlumi that, happen what 
to the jieople ? K this justice'to'the prince will, tbcH at least shall be lield sacred and 
whom Jhey seive? Why then, I say, if inviolate; for annihilate it, and you rnay 
tilings ate fndt’cd conic to that pass that build your Waterloo bridges and Wat'etloo 
they call for the bill in my bund—be it so, moniitnents in record, and it will be a 
^-but let ns hear no more of confidence, rno^^nful gmeu of what a free people could 
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achieve, but the spirit that conquered 
there will be no more ! [Hear, hear!]. 

Colonel SUtnfiopc believed that this mea¬ 
sure w'cib calculated to t-ecujc the peace 
and happiness of the country. For his 
|)art, he placed the utmost icliitncc on the 
committee of secrecy, and on the report 
which they had made, 'flie main caase 
of the disaftection which had appeal (m1 , 
arose from the distress(?s of the country ; 
but though he admitted that the peojde 
had borne theii suflerinf;!* witli ;:rcat forti¬ 
tude, it was necchsary to ^ave tfiL’in from 
the effects of their own phrenzy. He 
should, therefore, vote'for the bill. V 

Sir F. Bnrdrtl observed, that much Iiiol 
been said of the danger which threatened 
ilic constitution, but it was iliflicult for 
liim to leain from the diffeicut speakers 
what till* precise nature of that danger 
was. Soiiu spoke of one danger and some 
of another, e.ieh raising a phantom of his 
own from winch tlicy professed to have 
the most diiadtul apprehensions: nothing 
iiad, however, been said, to enable any 
man of runnnifii nndeihtanding to know 
what they meant, except indeed what had 
btensud bv the hon. member near iiim 
(Ml.Lamb), who had manfully and plaiur, 
iy told his opinion of it, that it \\as solely 
directed against the peliUoiis whicli had 
been sent up by tlic people for uform 
and economy. 'I'he bon. gentleman bad 
indulged himsclt’pietty mncli m a'">iTtions' 
respecting the mid diui visionaly'=chemes*, 
as he called them, which had lalefy b(*cn 
proposed by some individuals, lie did 
ij;»ot find fault v\ith the bon. mcmtier for | 
making such ns-fertions, but be mu>.t say 
it was just as easy for him to say that the 
hon^ member and his f’licnds endeavoured 
to impose upon the peofilc by delusive 
statements, and by measures tending to 
deprive them nfthc'r best and niostsacied 
rights, whicli ho (sir Francis) would de¬ 
fend to his latest breath. He was not 
in the lell^t a.stomshi*d to hoar the hon. 
gentleman defend the borough,systfm ; on 
the contraiy, it was natural that he should 
do so, as ho VIas liimsdf a borough nomi¬ 
nee. The bon. gentleman could not blame 
him, if fie attacked the sy^^tein and its ad- 
lierents, ior to thnm lie oweil no allcgianrc, 
but on the contrary eternal hostility, be¬ 
lieving them, as lie did, to be the cause of 
nil those evds with which, unfoltunatcly, 
this mice ba[ipy ciyintiy had been cursed. 
Hr I .new the motive dii which ministers 
acted in the present occasion, and he 
would frankly tell them, that it wouki be 
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much better for tlieun at once to make a 
law, declaring it to be high treason for the 
people to demand that they should be 
faiily represented in that House, 
their complaints attended to. Much hud 
been about iut.uiTectfons and ploCs^ 
l)iit he Ovsked, wdicre did they exist, and 
even ifiluyy did exist, how was the pre«- 
sent measure likely to icniovc or prevent 
them ? 'fbe preamble td'tlio original act 
spokt' of ji treasonable insurrection in the 
countiy, but bo challenged any man to 
produce a single proof of this being a 
fact, 'i'he truth was, that the people saw 
wIntL the state of the House ^^as;they 
saw a total want of economy in every de-^ 
pai tuient ol‘ the state ;—ihej^ saw burtl ens 
i^necessarily unpo«cd im tlicm ; and tb?y 
thcTL foi c complained, '^fo get i id of these 
domplamts was the sole Jobject of this ex¬ 
traordinary measure, aiul\to give it some 
appearance of licing called for, plots were 
said to be fonved to subvert the constitu¬ 
tion. 'fo accomplish tins ob|ect spies 
were employed to disseminate disaffection 
and excite public irritation, 'fhat spies 
had been employed, was not denied by 
miinsteiN, hut defended on the ground of 
sncli emplo\mLiU being necessary in every 
fri'c’governmcnt. There could not exist 
a beltc'r criterion tlian t*his to judge of a 
go\cnmu'.'it, for it ceitamly was degrad¬ 
ing* in the extieme to any;?toveinmeiit to 
tliPik tliat it had not the Altections of its 
Mibjocls, and coubl nofbe carried on cx- 
Cl pt by tile Employing of such infninouF 
and deleslable persons. What, then, 
must be the opinion formed of the Hritisli 
government, wlien its niini'^tcrs could un- 
hKisInngly admit that they had employed 
ami rewarded such miscreantb ? He at 
tliat moment held lu his iiaiul a vast niini- 
ber of letters, many of them from peisons 
of high le^pec^ ibilify, and well known to 
liini, in winch itLvas decidedly stated, that 
Oliver, one of tl(is odious gang, had ac- 
tu,illy entrapped^some iiulividiials into the 
commission of those deeds, to prevent 
whi( h w as the professed object of the pre¬ 
sent bill. 1 le bad always considered these 
spies to be the instruments oRyranny, and 
when be contemplated what ministers now 
did, he could not help being forcibly struck 
with llie line of policy pursued in America 
(the only ficc country he Ifjlieved oi\ 
earlli), at'tho tiniL'our army had posses¬ 
sion of its cajiital. Then indeed one 
would have thought was the time when a 
su^fieubion should have taken place, if 
ever it was to take place, but the exccu- 
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n'vrs government there felt too much re¬ 
spect for the people, nnd liad too strong ! 
;in attachment'to the lights of man, to 
,,'Vtnt such a measure. 'I'lie learned ci¬ 
vilian (Dr^ Pliiliiuiorc) had talked of the 
hill as a measure of intinitdatioa^ut if 
^iich a »y8>lcm as that of intimidalum \A*as 
once introduced, (jod oiii)' kncu/wliere it 
would cud, or what it W'oidd lead to! 
Seventy to discontent, and this 

would afford a (dea for additional seventy. 
]c was well known that tliis hud been al¬ 
ways the case, and indeed, what else had 
produced all the d.^scontent in li eland, nid 
Aviuit had ied to all the mi'crics in which 
she had been involved? It was just the 
samK pulley we^in this country were called 
to iTilopt, and all, too, und^r the 
and*govornmeiit ol the hoble lord on the 
other suV*. He held now in Ins hand sc-* 
veial aifn).tvits rt/pecting the system tlien 
followed by that noble loid, to winch he 
shonlil tor a moment or two^cfdl tlie atten¬ 
tion of the House. One of them was by 
a John lievey. tobacco and snnil-manu- 
factuier in Dublin, who stated, 

J'liat on the 4th (if Jane 170S, (when 
lowl Cobih.rra'^li was liist sccrelar} ol'| 
Mate to iho loid lieutenant) deponent was | 
arrest(‘d bV a nnlitinv pnty and takcfi lu 
tl’eJlnval Lxclianj^e, wI ikIi Avas then enn- 
veriid into a [)iison and place tlie in- 
flk tion ot tnrtiWt' upon persons .^iispecWd 
vT to be Suspected, ot liea-Jonable 

I ractu I's. Saitli, tiiat said period de- 
oom ni w a-, of the age of 24 Y't\u\s or tbere- 
nboins, anil the ptn’tni.i ol Ins lalherin the 
brewniii bu'jiiu-N, which deponent supei- 
inteinled, and the nett profits ot winch 
anioruted ro about per nnnuiffi. 

'I’lriLwlidst ileponent wii'j af tlie said IJoyal 
Exenange be was reijuiicd by dean BercM- 
ford to give infonnation to governmenl 
as to tieabonahlo persons ,and piaelifLS, 
who tlicreupon told dopf/nent he wuidd 
^erve hnu^ell by complving, or words to 
that offer t; and at the sinie time Mon/y 
I'harlcs Sm, esq. tlnn town major of 
Dublin and a resident m the Castle (and 
having daily cominunic Uions as deponent 
understood 4 ind bidieves with said lord 
Castit iccigb, and the otliei eflicient mem¬ 
bers ol the liisb guverinnent), threatened 
to Iianu deponent. Sailb, that idVer depo¬ 
nent Had Nten confined at the said Boyal 
ExcbiUjge hw about twm dtiys, he was lO- 
movtd to the prevot, where he remained 
About seven Aveok*?, and was fcom thence 
iransniiited to KiiUemiy gaol. Suiih, th4t 
the night before deponei\t’s depaiture 


from tlie Prevot for Kilkenny, WilJiani, 
iSaiidys (then brigade-major and prevoU' 
tnailial) sent his servant in depoufuit^a 
I nainv, to deponent's house, for his (depo* 
nent’s) lioise/wincii wtis of the value o£ 
fifty guineas, Ol Uicioabouts, and which he 
I accoidingly got; and said Sandys^ abouJt 
I the moment ol deponenf® departure, told 
I deponent that lie would never return from 
Kilkenny, as be would most certainly bn 
Imnu'*d, or Avoids to that impoii and ef¬ 
fect. Saith. that deponent was, soon af¬ 
ter his utiival at Kilkenny, tried by a 
court martial, and sentenced to tianspor- 
taliior. to Botany Bu^', a® it was notified to 
hi.ii, and wascon\icled by said court mar¬ 
tial of being an united li ishman,|Upon the 
evidence of two witne^sc-j#, one of whom 
Avas utuK.r sentence tJ deilli, but promised 
paidon, as di pnnent understood and be¬ 
lieves, tor so swiMiing agajuot deponent, 

' although deponent poaiUvely saich, he 
nevLM iiad in liis in'e an} conununicution 
I or coiivei.satun about politics with thb 
said wiuii'ss; and tlie sanl other witness 
A/Lis conhsscdly perjured. Saith, that 
upon de[)()ri(nt s having heard of said OX- 
luioiilin oy si.nLei*co, lie nnmcdiatiily com- 
nuiihLatid It to in-, tiicnds and relatives in 
Dubiiij, In whom, a^ rh ponent underMood 
and believes, every clfbiL was made to ob¬ 
tain an cxpiao.iiion ol ibe grounds upon 
vvliicb It w.ib parsed wilhoiit cJfoct; and at 
fenglh dipoiiLni’s bister leaving presented 
a meinoiial to loid Cornwallis (then a* 
tli^ liL vl of the Iiibii trovernmciit), that 
noble nuo wasphft^Ld to issue an order tor 
deponent'® libelation, grounded upon & 
levi'-n^.i 1 )\ ills Imd-^lup i#f the minutes of 
the said coui c-iinntial and a certificate to 
deponent'® li)\a!ly and general good con¬ 
duct and ibaiac tu' hoiii the officers of the 
]U)lIjiicL coipb of yeoiij,in cavaliy, which 
was, .'1® di|n)iu.nt vciily believes, one of 
the moM Je®pet tublif coips in the county 
ot Dublin, aiiii of whub deponent was at 
I ibe loiit a number. Sailh, that sometime 
alU‘i i^Liionent^s said scntoncc, he w.is 
waited upon by gciUTLil bir Clunle® -AsgiH, 
who tlun (^ommandrd the Iviikenny dis¬ 
trict, wbu slated Ins suppObilion that de¬ 
ponent Aias peifectly satisfied with the 
jUbtice of Ins bcntence, at wbuli deponent 
having expressed surprise, the general 
then obboived, ‘ We are told, Mr. lievey^ 
^ that }(Wi arc about to inenuuial lord 
* Cornwallis for your ^iberalion, but yoll 
‘ are not likely to succeed; you are that 
‘ sort of a man w horn govermnent would 
< w :%h to send out of the country, and, to 
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* pic vcnt any farther trouble, ue will re- 
< icind that part of the sentence winch 

* relates to your transportation to Doiany 

‘ Bay, piovuicd you will (piit Ireland for 
‘ seven yeais,* or words to\hat ellect; to 
which piopobition deponent declined to 
accede; and upon the day, tlm* 

said order of loid Cornwalli’^ fe-r deponent’s 
release was communicated to Inaij Sailh, 
that upon deponent’s return from Kilkenny, 
having met said major lSc4iul}S, on An.in 

Dublin, in company with loul 
Enniskillen, deponent demanded liomlinn 
Ills said hoise, wlncli Jiou^cAti said Sanilys, 
in an indignant tone of voice, refused^ to 
return, alleging tliatneitlu r he (deponeiV) 
nor any ether tiaitor slionld evcriidu saiil 
horse, or woids to that eiicet. Saith, that 
deponent thereupon cominenccil an action 
at law against said Samlys, for recovery of 
said Iioisc, or the value tlieieot, upon 
which deponent leceived a note liom iMr. 
Edward Cooke, the then under seen, tary, 
and conhdential tnend ot loid Cattle- 
rcagh, and the hiotlier in law of said 
Sandys, dcsiimg to sec iIl ponent, and de¬ 
ponent liaMMg ticcoiJinglv waited upon I 
said Cooke was by him indignantly awked, 
whether deponent ums not going to law j 
with an ollicei of the government, anil I 
upon deponent’s oIj.iOiMng in answer, th.it I 
he was only emlenvoiiMng bj legal nierms < 
to recover Ills piopeity, ^aid C(/jke ilRiij 
exclaimed ‘ r»y (lod, .Mr. lievey* we will i 
^ hang you }et—I can lay my linger, Sir, 

‘ upon a certain paper, to show }jou that 
‘ you aic still in our pitaer,’ or vvoids to | 
that impoit. But upon dcponenl^s say mg 
^iic defied him tor.lo so, he and his agents 
having aheady done .ill in tlicii jiouLr to 
hang him, said Cooke, then said he would 
send for major Sand\s, and impure into 
the transaction. l)e|w)nent saith, he 
hoard nothing fnillicr I’roni cither said 
Coiike 01 said Sand}?! until tlie tiial ol the 
action so couirnencccl hv di'j)onciit against 
the latter was about t() take place, when 
deponent’s law egLiit, icceivcd a itotihca- 
tion fioni Ml. Keminis, the (’’rown solici¬ 
tor, and agent lor saiil Sajidys in the 
transaction, that dep.oncnt^s said horse 
sliould be rcstoicil, and all the law ex¬ 
penses paid : which lestoration and reply- 
ment took place accoidiiigiv. Deponent 
saith, that whilst lie wus m conlincmcnt, 
both at the Crevotand in Kilkciu'v, he ex¬ 
perienced much r^our; and during Ins 
captivity in the former place, he saw se¬ 
veral persons tied up and wliipped, with- 
out any trial, as deponent believes, ju oi- 


j dcr f.'.s was avowed) to extort confession 
i of guilt 111 themselves, or others ^rom them 
and alnongst the persons so treated, clepo^ 
nent recollects a Mr. Leach. Deponent 
I saith, tliat from the frequent occurrence 
I of sayi-gsuage of wliippmg and torture at 
the harm ks, and various parts of Dublin, 
he is convinced in liis conscience, and ve- 
j niy believes, that such practice was re- 
, sorted to luuier the sandTioli of loid Cas- 
tlereagh, Mr. Cooke, and other efficient 
members of the lush government; and 
I furtlier saith, that wlnlst in confinement at , 
, Kilkenny as aforesaid, said sir Charles 
I Asgill refused deponent the Allowance 
usimIIv granted to persons in his «ituatian, 
although (U'ponent applied*for same, con¬ 
ceiving himst^lf to be entitled tlitruto, 
same having hercto^’^'re been usually 
•»ianted to \aiious person; similaily cir¬ 
cumstanced as deponent .4 .lolin llcvey.” 

lie had another alfid.ivil to the fact of 
t(Mtine havin;^ been milicltd, but as the 
JIuuse nppiMied not disposeil to listen to 
tlicjo documents, lie would not trouble 
iIk'iu witli it. lie thonglil, Imwevur, that 
tile} oiiiilit to know w bat had been done 
in anothei count: v, under the samoaullio- 
ntv to which was to be entru-ted the exe¬ 
cution of the ])U“iept measure, that at 
least tln v might do whet they deteimined 
to do wit^h then e^^‘s opi-n. 'fin' afiidavit 
wh^eli lu’^ held in Ins hand/but wliuli the 
House had not palicuce fb hear, w.'is th it 
of a pel Min who Kid nn-dirione the mo’^t 
ciuel, wicked, and atiocious toituie tli.it 
could he nn ignicd. He v,ld)x‘d the Jloii'^o 
to he fully awaie of lhc‘‘e fict'^. He wish- 
cil tiiem to tiace the bloody steps of the 
iirniistiy of Iiclaed, and to n colft'ct that 
they wc’ie goiiig to put tliij countjy in 
the power ot a noble loid, wliose hands 
were ns dci p in tlie tran''act>i)n''of the 
days to whicli those affidavits alluded 
as tlifiac of any Vnmister of tliat pciiod.— 
At the luMil of Uhe spies wliich the pre¬ 
sent ndministratf.on called in to their aid 
was Mr. Reynolds, whose name lie laid 
nevL" heard any one from Ireland pro¬ 
nounce without shudileiing. I'liat person 
had found Ins way into a grand jury m 
this countiy, that found an indict mint 
which was proceeded on with the a-si^t- 
ance of olhec spies. Now, he believed 
that the presence of siicli a jierson in a 
gland juiy vitiated all its proceedings. 
An act of Henry 4 th excluded from grand 
juries persons who had been pardoned for 
offences, and persons who Iiad taken sanc^- 
tuary for treason. He knew not if Mr. 
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llcynoldb was a pardoned person, tjf so, not projicrly designated as a bill Ibr the 
undoubtedly be was not fit to sit on a suspension of'tbe Habeas Corpus- It was 
grand jury. •Certainly be might be con- a great deal more. It gave powers which 
sidcied, in tbo eye of reason, to have govCinoiont would not possess, bad no 
taken sunctnary for ticason; for be bad j Habeas C’oipils act existed. Were there 
confessed ins ei imes and tlirown^jijnsolf I no Habeas Corpus, persons apprehended 
on tlio mt rey of government. Lerd (’oke ’*ouId he Jel't to ilieir remedy by the old 
fcluicd, that an Jinpropcr pciVni ul the j law; and, aiibongb, perhaps, slowly^ 
name of iScailct having got into a grand ' would (''^\''tiunly some time or otiier, be 
jurj’, and ihjfFffi^wbtU mg been di'-covered, brouglit ])otore a jury. 13ut the present 
u uas delerinined b} all the judges that [ nicjneje would enable ministerb to iinpri- 
the proceedings of that jury were vitiated ' son men as long as tliey pleased, and not 
and rendered void. Cooking at the | bung tliciu to tiial at all. To imprison 
^whole oi the recent law pioceedings, tlie ' them, loo, in solitary confinement! Al- 
Ilouse would see noiliing but spies. } lliougb he would certainly not be dis- 
'i^re das one notorious s])y on the j poscd to give it, yet the poweruif bang- 
gnhid i^iy b^^^ulilcli the niduLment was ing witliout Inal would be a bettp power 
Then iheie were olhur sj)ies to conier than the power given by this 
bioiight 1*01 ward on lire trial. He liacflbill; because the one, being done in the 
hcaid oi voters being die>'<ed up at aif; open day, would not be so likely to be 
I'Icctiiin to sn['purt a paiticular eandulitc; abused as the other. Miiuslers did not 
hot be Iia<l never befoie lieard of a uit- seem even to know ulioin they had aU 
iiess being dressed up by government to lendy iiiijirisoned under the act. L'cisons 
give bii> cNidenee in a state tii.il, in (jiiJer ) ol former tnii^s liad been lel't in the dun*. 
by impailing to h"n i u .Npec lable appcMr- | geons ol the IJjatile until they were for- 
ance to impose on the (“Hint. .Spies weic ! gotten, ami the M'cretary of state now 
IravcrMU!* the ei)uniiy m all (liieetioiis. ' tlioii^lit it hard to hi* called on suddenly 
iSueli njto as (win), ir provide j to k*iow ^\hat lu' had done with the Cng- 

had biiiisell pliunl m the waii^un ihe am- ! lislimen l.ikeii into custody under bis war- 
munilioii •uinch Inul cieated so nrticli rSiit. 1 Ic confessed be was astonished at 
nkuin in iLe nglif, hoii, gi utlemen opiin- tlic concurrence in (Ins measure of an hon. 
site) ueie I’veiy ulieie employed by go- ami leligious gentleman uho laid claim to 
vcinmcnt. CJ^juld anv llnug'no m^ne I Mipf iior piety, <is it um|urstionably was of 
edion> and dt‘tc^iiblu than sucli a system ? | all olhei^, the most hostile to vital chris- 
An inloiuier, who, gpilty-stiuck, con- tiaiut\. Nothing could be more opposite* 
fessed Ills Clime, might \vi\li propnety to all tjie laws ot cbii^tiamty, as well as 
give such evidence as should pii vent llie } m ' dity—nothing* could be more anti- 
miscbiei which lie had engaged to assist in j Christian than to shut up persons in soli- 
pmpetraliiig , but wliat could eijual the lary confinement, and cui them ott troni* 
inltimy ftf a Iiiicd spy, who, if he coiikl all commumcation with their nearest and 
not hnd olfence, would make it—who, il* deaiesi fueiids. 'flic bon. and religious 
be ifnew ol a giecu bug, would take caie gentleman no doubt lecollected the denun- 
to discover enough to fill it? It was im- ciation of Jcaus against the wicked; ** 1 
possible that the mind of uim could con- was hungry, and yc gave me no meat; I 
template any thing more utiocious. Tiie was tluissty, ami ye Jave rm* no drink; 1 
noble loid, how'ever, bad said, the other was raked, and >c clothed me not; 1 was 
evening, tliat ho would employ tliem, or sick and in pn>on, and ye visited me not.*^ 
Iak5 any other steps that he chose, al- How alKcting was the last clause of this* 
though he might thereby disturb the passage! was sick and in pi ison ;” two 
social coinforl of traitors. \V*Iiat the ol the greati;st calamities that could hefal 
noble lord ^nieant by that expression, human nature. I>ut when lo that was 
he did not know, except lie alluded to added, that the sick prisoner was de- 
the social comfoit of cabinet dinners, prived of every other consolation, what 
Such was not the mode of carrying on could be said of those men who not only 
the goven^nent of England, It was not did not visit him themselves, hut would 
what the people or even the gentlemen not allow#othcis to do so? Could any 
of England wmuld long bear. If the no- thing be more atroemus? Could any 
ble lord •did not know liow' lo.govern by thing he more contrary to the spirit of 
law, lie had better make room for those humanity which pervaded the law of 
who did. The bill before the House was Englapd Another material part of the 
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bill was, that it allowed govcprninenfc to 
send the persons whom they apprehended 
to distant gaols; thus augmenting their 
hardships and their danger. The hon. 
and religious member was shocked the 
Other day at the description of the Afri¬ 
cans chained and carried into shivery. 
How happened it that the hon. and reli¬ 
gious member [Order, order!] was not 
shocked at Englishmen being taken U|) 
under this act (not having committed any 
crime) and treated like the Afiican slaves 
^chained, and sent to a distance ? Sonic 
were so sent hundreds of miles. Several 
had been brought Irofn IVIanchestcr to the 
Becrctar^ of state’s office, under this tor¬ 
ture ani' ignominy; and the only satis 
faction they had was, to be introduced to | 
a complaisant and well-behaved gentleman 
by whom, however, they were not iidonn- 
eu of the cause of their appreliension. One 
of these unfortunate individuals had been 
sent to Reading, wliere he was cut oil fioin 
all intercourse with soeielv , and, according 
to the statement ofliis noble friend near liim, 
driven almost, if not quite, into a state 
of madness. The constitution ot I'ngland 
was so careful to protect every man Itclorc 
he was proved guilty, that if placed tluv^e 
were accused in the ni'.tody of the i 
sheriff, wdio was anp\j'erabh; lor their 
safely* Modern acts of parliament had 
introduced a new jurisdiction oh this sub* 

^ jea^—that of the magistrates. Hut now 
not even the magislrutos were allowed 
any authority. They were not [rermitted 
to see tlie ])risoners. ' Wbat <*ort (»f go 
, vernmont must that be which could en¬ 
tertain such a jfcaloiisy of ilu* magistrates 
ns not to permit them to see the piisoners 
!)ut to shut up those prisoners in close con- 
tinoment, an senety as tlie Ficricb call it ? 
Some hon. gentleman had said, that the 
jieople must be better educated before 
They could be truste'd. Was that the mode 
of educating them—to shut them up 
wifliout books, without papers? Wliat 
‘ could be the object o( such.prolfibitions ? 
The wliolo system was one of as detesta¬ 
ble and wicked torture ns »the mind of 
man could conceive. And yet the House 
weie told that no complaint was made of 
any abuse of the powers entrusted to go- 
icrnnienL The hon. member for Hert- 
Ibrdslure bad presented a petition from a 
person imprisoned a good many years ago, 
under a similar stV5puns>ion, which afforded 
a tolerable instance of abuse. Still, how- 
f.v* r, the House were told that there never 
liud been any abuse. He conce-ived it 


to bih impossible that the House could 
consent to give up the persoaai security 
of every 'man in England 'on the flimsy 
grounds contained in the reports on the 
subject: moie especially when some of tlie 
mcnjJswYs of the committee who were of 
the gredU’St weight, had declared that al¬ 
though {%c facts stated were true, the de¬ 
duction was not so; and tiiat every cir¬ 
cumstance had been T^reiully* omitted 
which was calculated (in the ex[Tressm' 
language of a noble lord) to “ disalarm'* 
the public. Nor was it surprising that^ 
such should he the opinion of the most 
important members of the ftominittec, 
when the foul source of the iir‘brmat.'r:^ 
laid before them was cohsidereiV-^nosp 
^spies who livcyl on blood-money, auu'rho, 
as the disturbers in the manufacturing 
distiiclB wcio called Luddites, might 
with great propriety receive the appella¬ 
tion of Hlonilitcs. 

Mr. If illw^fotcv would not Iiave trou¬ 
bled tlie House, but fir a sort of call made 
upon him by the hon. baronet, who was 
greatly mistaken if he thouglit that the 
sarcasms lie had used did not rather in¬ 
jure hini>elt than others. It was* not al¬ 
ways iho^e who talked the loudest and 
the longi '-l about rlieir love and admira¬ 
tion of the con<!itution iliat were the 
most sirj^'orc in their pi ofessions, and Ju 
Cirald nssuro the hon. biy/onet and those 
for whose good opinion he was more so- 
licitoiH, ifLit he .had painfully and relirc- 
j tantly brought his mind to con'sont to tht 
measure before the House. In the pre¬ 
sent cl^cum^tances of the country, it ap- 
! peared to him, that it would be most dan- 
[ ^eioMS when parliament was dismissed, to 
j sot at large tiKNe wlio had long Ik'cp em¬ 
ployed in spreading poison that had al- 
' ready attacked the' vitals of the constilu 
tion. He covdd scarcely believe it pos- 
«i[)Io, tliJt evem the hon. liaronct should 
speak witli levity of the first report, which 
"^Jiowed undtnmlily that the feelings ol 
Englishmen Iiad liecn so pen verted, that 
they could now look without blenching at 
the most horrid crimes; that private as¬ 
sassination tvas become famihar to tiiem; 
and that they did not even .shrink from as¬ 
sassination for liire. Were these princi¬ 
ples which oould be circulated without 
danger ? If any fear could bc^'enferiained 
of the establishment of absolute power in 
this country, it would arise from that veiy 
source; other times and other countries 
proved it; and if any man, or any body 
of gien, wished to make a tyrant firm upOR 
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hu throne, no better mode co/jd be home. The people arc loud in their cottl*' 
adopted than to employ ft man of pj^pular plaints—they demand redress, and until 
talents, and possessing public Confidence, the injuries they have received are 
who would go all lengths, and mho, when dressed, thc;^ will never return (o a 
the flame <rf discord was beginning its ra- of tranquillity, nor ought they; for, id my 
vi^es, would choose that opporjiipity of judgment, my lords, and 1 speak it boldly, 
scattering his firebrands. It because Hbetter were it for them to perish in n 
he was sensible of the name constitu* glorious contention for their rights, than 
tional privil^gj^that he, for one saw the to purchase a slavish tranquillity at 
necessity of eSftfenting to the proposed expense of a single iota of the constitu- 
measure, which he solemnly thought in- tion/' He believed in his conscience end 
dispensable to prevent, when parliament soul that the bill was unnecessary; that 
^should be separated, proceedings tending ministers^cre committing thcktrcason of 
80 inatcriQlly to corrupt the moral and which they accused others; and that they 
political ifedings of the people. It was were feeling, step *by step, hoW far they 
taije, th» there was no regular party in could establish arbitrary pomr in the 
theVowtry with great leaders, as iu 1715 country. | 

aniVv^o; and in one viqw he alloweij The Lord Ma?/nr said, lie had seen in a 
that the present cose Was therefore less paper that day what was called a corrected 
dangerous. But still in the former casd report of the speech of a right lion, gentle-^ 
the extent of tbe danger could be esti- man opposite (Mr. Addington), in which 
mated. In the latter, it went to the dcs- it was said, that every fact contained in 
truction of the political ayd moral mind his (tlie lord Mayor’s) speech of a former 
of the people of England, and threatened evening, was refuted. His lordship pro- 
the extremity of mischief, and misery, cceded to controvert some of the asscr- 
He voted most unwillingly for tlie mea- tions then made, particularly with regard 
sure, from a strict sense of duty. He to the time and manner the rioters were 
could assure the hon. baronet tliat reli- defeated at the Hoyal Exchange, and to 
gion had taught him a lesson on the sub- the employment of the military in the 
ject—it h^Td taught him to value the blbss- cuy. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
ings which the country enjoyed, and to that his noble jrelative, the secretary of 
hand them down unimpaired to posterity, state, had at one o’clock heard of tbe 
8ir Godfrey ilVehter rose for* the p#ur- rioters being in Skiuner’s-street, which 
poseof entering his solemn protest against Was soon al ter he went to the Hyrse- 
the passing of this bill. A noble lord guards, and sent off a troop of life-guardrf 
(Nugent) nad asserted that'he would ra- Tlic mob had left Skinner’s-btreet, and was 
ther witness popular commotion than the dispersed at the Exchange, at half past 
euslavemcnl; of his country, and the ob- twelve o’clock, and tbe few persons that 
servation had been cheered os inconsistent attacked the gun-smiths* in the Minorie^* 
with a Sue regard for the constitutioif; had left and were scattered and throwing 
but ^ confirmation of thd sentiment he the arms in the street when the life-guards 
begged to refer to a speech of a man arrived at Aldgate. His lordship observed, 
whose name was coupled not only with that his statement of i'ucts might be un* 
the liberty but the glory of hjs country— pleasant to the gentlemen opposite, but 
the great lord Chatham, who, in a speech though a new incmbdr, he was determined 
delivered in 1770, had used these rc- he would not be put down by any inter- 
markable words: It vas the duty of ruptions or clamour. What might have 

that*House to inquire into the causes of been the motives for republishing the 
the notorious dissatisfaction expressed by right lion, gentleman’s speech three days 
tbe wliule English nation, to state those atler it was delivered, he could not inm- 
causes to tbeir sovereign, and then to gine, unless it was to mislead the people, 
give him their best advice in what manner and to impress the House u itli ilic ne- 
he ought to act. The privileges of the eessity of this measure, and tlicn to get 
greatest and the meanest subjects stood an additional vote or two in support of it. 
upon the s^c foundation: it was Uiere- The Lord Advocate said, that he had 
fore their highest interest as well as their come all the way from Edinburgh on pur- 
bounden duty, to watch over and protect pose to meet those wln^had ainiigned h» 
the rights of the people. The, liberty of conduct in his absence, and had through 
the subject,” said he, ” is invaded, not him attacked the administration of tho laliv 
ooiy in our distant provinces, but ot of Scotland. He deemed it encufpbent 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 1 (4L) 
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on /iini to cxpffl/n to the House the pro- 
to wiiidi he nlliided/iu order to 
show that there was no ground for with¬ 
holding fioni government the powers now 
askedj from any abuse that' Jiad taken 
place in Scotland. The learned lord 
then went into a number of details with re¬ 
spect to the proceedings which had taken 
place in Scotlandi and in which Jie was 
concerned. By the act for wrongous im¬ 
prisonment, on a prisoners giving sixty 
Aiollro, if after the expiration of forty 
days an ii^dictment was not preferred 
against hiitii, lie was entitled to his dis¬ 
charge. B it what if another cnpilal of¬ 
fence had/jcen committed ? The same 
sixty da}sfiotice would be required^ and 
then forty days for preferring the indict¬ 
ment. But it both offences were put into 
one charge, he tied up his own hands and 
those of his successors, and prevented any 
more than one delay from taking place. 
By including, therefore, a cliarge of trea¬ 
son and capital felony in one indictment, 
he did that which was favourable to the 
subject, inbtead of being an act of oppres¬ 
sion. Was it fuir, thcroforc, to insinuate 
that he had been guilty of oppression in 
this case ? It had been stated by a learned 
gentleman, that prisoners had been re¬ 
moved from one gaol to pnothcr for the 
purpose of secluding them from their 
friends and acquaintance. But seclusion 
could not take place by the law of Scotland, 
So far from refusing admission to the 
friends of the prisoners, not only all those 
whom the prisoners asked to see were ad¬ 
mitted to them, but many whom they did 
jfot ask to sec. ^ To gain admission to 
prisoners an application to the court of 
justiciary is necessary if the consent of 
the lord advocate is not obtained, but he 
undertook to look into every application 
himself, and always signed his consent on 
Ihe spot. 11c could sfate on tlie authority 
of one of the counsel for the prisoners, 
and .one of the most bustling and active of 
the coun>>el, who was not now in hit) place 
(Mr.J.P. Grant), that the prisoners were 
never better treated in theirs lives than 
they were when under confinement. With 
respect to another statement, that an indi¬ 
vidual had been-twice on his trial for the 
same offence, and was about to be tried a 
third time; that the indictment had been 
twice quashed for informality; and that 
by die law of Scot^nd a man might be 
a thousand times brought to trial for the 
same ofience without control; be rather 
tbou{^ht Uic learned gentlcmgu’s .(Mr. 
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Brougl/bm) memory must have failed him 
since he studied the law of Scotland, or he 
never couldTiave stated that^a prosecutor 
could abandon an indictment without the 
consent of the court. On his stating to 
the cote4^ at the same time, that he in¬ 
tended tobroceed to anew trial, it was in 
the breastW the court to say whether or 
not the motion of the prosecutor should be 
agreed to. So far, therofWST'fconl bring* 
iiig a man up a thousand times, he could 
not bring him up a second time, unless the 
court themselves were party to the mea** 
sure. It had been said, that two indict¬ 
ments were quashed on account V.f infor¬ 
mality. Now he had to state tlmtlhot oqt < 
was quashed on account oV info^'c^aj^icy^ 
apd there was ^uot a vestige of autlr/oky 
for saying so. He then went into a par¬ 
ticular statement rcspectn.g the indict¬ 
ments, to show that they had not been 
quashed. He had been unfairly attacked 
when he had nq power to answer. He was 
rather surprised, therefore, that those who 
made the attack did not think, proper to fol¬ 
low it up. He had sat there during the whole 
of the night in expectation that they would 
come forward; and if they waited tilbhe had 
made his statement, and then came for¬ 
ward to attack him—if be wa5 unfairly 
dealt with before, this would be still more 
unfair. [X40ud cheers.] 

Sir S. Romilly said be wai^ not much ac¬ 
quainted with Scotch law, 'and he was not 
extremely desirous, from what he had heard 
of it, of being better acquainted with it. He 
was sorry to say, however, that the statement 
of the learned lord had not given that 
satisfaction to him which it seemed to 
hif/e done to those around him. The 
learned loid thought he had been unfairly 
dealt with in being allowed to wait so long 
without following up the charge against 
him. Really. h( did not know the learned 
lord was so soon to return to Scotland; 
and when the House were discussing the 
important question, whether the people of 
England were to be deprived of tlieir 
libc.tics, he did not think that that im¬ 
portant business ought to stand still, for 
the sake of bringing forward a charge 
against the learned lord. 

Mr. Brougham believed the speeches 
which had gh^en the greatest ofience to 
the learned lord, were not tlic^e of him¬ 
self or his learned friend, but the speeches 
of the members for Lanarkshire and for 
Glasgow. The learned lord complained 
of the hardship of not having charge 
followed up against him that night. Bill 
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he (Mr. firoughum) iras quiA sure, 
if he had done so, while such a q|iestion 
was before the House, the riouseWould 
not have allowed him to go orV five 
minutes. The learned lord accused him 
of Ignorance of the Scotch law)ting 
that a man might be brouglif^/to trial a 
thousand times for the offence. 

Now, hOr.lj^ld in his hands a printed re¬ 
port ofthe trwln Scotland. Ky that re- 

S ort, it appeared, that the lord advocate 
ioiself was during this trial acting upon 
what he (Mr, B.) had supposed to be the 
Scotch law; but the prisoner’s counsel got 
a light i^hich the learned lord had also 
gj, and objected, that the lord ad- 
voW^had power to desert an indict- 
in#lit without an interl()cuW>r of the cou^t, 
W4ien this objection was stated, one 
learned judge was inclined to be of tile 
same opinion,•but the majority of the 
lords of justiciary were inclined to think 
that the objection was no^ well founded; 
that was, that a man niiglit be bi ought to 
trial a thousand times over if the lord ad¬ 
vocate thought fit. The records, how¬ 
ever, were ordered to be searched, and 
the result was, that all the judges came 


Lloyd, J. M. 
Methuen, P^ul 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, 11. 

Monck, bir Cf. 

Moure, Peter 
North, 1). 

Nugent, lord 
Orde, W. 

Ossuls^n, lord 
Parnell, sir U. 

PtMise, Henry 
Pon^onby, it. hon. G, 
ProlheroiJ, Edw. 
Powdett, hon. \V. 
Pyrn, Francis • 
Uanisbotlom, J. 


Rancif/fe, ford ' 
Romilly, sir S. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Scudamore, B. P. ■ r 
Shaw, sir Jame$ . 
Seflou, earl of 
Smith, J, 
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Wharton, 
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Mr. S. Wortley proposed an Jmendmedt, 
with the approbation of lord C’astlereagb, 
to leave out the words six weeks after 
the meeting of parliament,” to insert as 
the term of the bill the 1st of Marcfr, 
1818. On this a further amendment wds 
proposed by Mr. Wynn, to sab^titute the 
‘25th of December, 1817. The House 
divided on the question •• that the 1st of 
March do stand part of the bill,^' Ayes, 
152. Noes, 50. The Bill was then passed. 


over to the opinion of the small minonty. 

Lord P'o/ficstoiie wished to know whe¬ 
ther the hill in itappresent state should ex¬ 
tend to Scotland. It was said# tliat ac¬ 
cording to the.laws of Scotland*no wa/rant 
would run there which was not.signecl by 
a person resident'in Sootlagd. 

The Lord Advocate said, he had no doubt 
that the bill in its present state would ex¬ 
tend to Scotland. For a century and a 
half tl^e warrants of a Scottish secretary 
resident in London had operated in Scbt* 
land. 

The House divided:—For the third 
reading, 195; against it, G5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mipiday^ June 30. 

AnOLlTION AND CoMPENSAtlOWOFTt^ 
CEs Bii!l 8 .] The order of the day being 
read, • ^ 

The Earl of Liverpool proceeded tp 
state t4ie general ground upon which these 
bills rested. TReir lordships would ob¬ 
serve, that these bills, including the com¬ 
pensation bill, were to'* be considered Sk 
one measure. A bill of a nature sotncN 
what similar, he was slwarc, had come to 
that House before; and if a bill were tb 
come now Ih such a shape, he would un¬ 
doubtedly oppose i^. He did not mean t6 
say that there were not in that bill some 
valuable regulations; but that bill conso¬ 
lidated all sinecures, judicial and political, 
and wfent tp abolish some tnost cfficienb 
offices. It adopted one of the most ex¬ 
travagant principles of compensation that 
could be conceived. It classed the offiefe 
of clerk of the pells with that of the lord 
privy seal, and was foil of absurdities 
beginning to end. The principle upend 
which he recommended these bills to 
lordships attention was this—that wHat^ 
ever regulation of this Jcind might be 
ed, there was a necessity fof r^8i$rtfo|^ to 
the Cr^n the meami of rewafdiCrg pnolic 
services; and he certainly would not have 
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voted for these bills if that had not been 
attended to. Ilis opinion wafe, that if the 
Crown were deprived of the means of re¬ 
warding public services, the democratic 
part of the constitution would be chiefly 
injured. The principal offices in the state 
would then be confined to a few persons ;* 
and men of talents and honourable ambi¬ 
tion, without fortune, would he e:{cluded. 
If they looked at those who had, for tlic 
most part, held the principal offices, and 
duties of those offices with 
the greatest advantage to the •country, 
they woulcifind that they were men of 
the latter fdcscription ho would say no¬ 
thing as terthe living ; lie would mention 
only the (dead—Pelham, Grenville, the 
two Pirts, the ancestois of two noble bar¬ 
ons not now in the House, and the late 
3Ir. Perceval, whose memory he should 
ever honour and venerate both as a minis¬ 
ter and a man. It would appear the more 
important that such means of rewarding 
political services should he reserved to the 
Crown, when they considered the inade¬ 
quacy of the salaries of the highest offices 
in flic state. He appealed to noble lords 
on both sides of the House for tlic cor¬ 
rectness of the assertion, when he said 
that the salaries of the highest offices were* 
not more than iialf sufficiqnt to meet the 
nxpenseb attending tlicm, with whatever 
moderation a poison holding suth office 
chos(' to live. lie did not, however, mean 
tb say, that it ^vas expedient to augment 
the salaries of these olfici s; for if they 
were to be augmented,* they must be so 
for men of largo fortune as well as for those 
tk^ithout foitunc; and the result was this— 
that the best arrangement, even with a 
view to economy, was to reserve to the 
Crown the means of rewarding political 
services.—Haying thus explaised the first 
principle upon which he supported this 
measure, he now procteded to the second, 
which was, that the rewarding of public 
/service's ought generally to rest with the 
Crown, instead of being left to parliliment. 
jPor a period of 50 years past it had not 
be^n the general practice of parliament to 
reward political services during the life of 
any individual who might be thought dc- 
aerving of such a reward. In some cases 
parliament bad granted money to pay the 
debts of meritorious persons of this de¬ 
scription after their death; and, in the 
particular cases of jord Chatham and Mr. 
Burke, bad departed from its general prac¬ 
tice bf not rewarding political services diir- 
jog the livea of the iodividuals* But if it 


were tie general practice of parliament to 
reward pmitical services by grants of mo¬ 
ney driring'the lives of the individuals, to 
what abuses would such a practice not be 
liable ? If some partiality in these cases 
appeojigd^nn the part of the Crowni, that 
objecti^would apply in a much gi eater 
degree to parliamentary grants. A cer¬ 
tain number of offices had been, before at 
the disposal of the Crowifl^tfffd thiy knew 
the precise extent to which the Crown 
could go. Under these bills they would 
have the same advantage, as the amount 
of pensions was limited: but the public * 
would have no such security if the matter 
were left to parliament, iiuppose al-v abu^p • 
of the power to exist on th£ part l^^f Ane 
(Jrown, the extent of the power ailTffiof 
tile abuse was limited; but it was otlier- 
\('isc with parliament. From what he him¬ 
self had seen, the last tliiqg he would pro¬ 
pose would he to intrust the consideration 
in this view of^ particular cases to large 
bodies. Any one who had been but half 
(he time in parliament that he hud sat thcre» 
could not but agree with him in this. The 
best arrangement, therefore, was, to give 
the Crown the jiowcr of rcwardingipoliti- 
cal services, to be exercised on the res¬ 
ponsibility of ministers; and then, sup¬ 
posing the power to he in some cases 
abused, tjjey would know the full extent 
to which abuse could be c/irricd. Upon 
tliesc two principles, therefore, 1st, that 
the means of rewarding public services 
should still be reserved, and 2dly, that 
these means should be at the disposal of 
the Crown, lie ventured to recommend 
these bills to the consideration of tlipir 
loKlsliips.—As to the offices of auditor and 
teller of the eVcchequer, they were^not 
sinecures, but important parts of the ad¬ 
ministration of the court of exchequer. 
He did not know whether, in the original 
formation of this court, tliese offices could 
or could not have been with propriety 
omitted; but be hknew that no one had 
ever ventured to bring forward a bill for 
thei'* abolition, and that they had been 
acknowledged to be useful through a se¬ 
ries of successive acts of parU'unent; but 
he would freely say, that the very circum- 
I stance of their not being sinecures afford¬ 
ed a reason fcgr not considering them as 
political offices, and for placing them ex¬ 
actly on the footing of otlier offices of pub¬ 
lic account: ho meant, that those who 
held them almuld be entirely disconnected 
with politics, and should be obliged to at¬ 
tend to tlicir duUes in person* Severol 
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instancesir illtiatratm^ the propriety if/such 
a occur to their lor&bips, 

and ono was^too recent to have ea^p«^d 
the observation of any of tbeni. He 
ed to the case of a noble baron (Grenvflle) 
wbot after having for several yegjy for¬ 
merly usefully served the Crown/wSs re¬ 
warded with the office of audit/r of the 
exchequer*, ^ No man was ever moro pro¬ 
perly r<?warT(lf®S‘^nd yet what on awk¬ 
wardness resulted from this very reward, 
when the same noble baron was afterwards 
made first lord of the treasury, an awk- 
*wardness w'hich w^ould not have exist^^d if 
his services had been rewarded by a pen- 
•^n. 'Uie ofliccB of tellers of the exchc- 
qut^I^alreafly been regulated by Jaw, 
as their profits went; and one noble 
lord had acted most handsorncly in corning 
forward, voluntarily, and anticipating tho 
future cftect of the law. The great, and, 
in some intauccs* immense profits accru¬ 
ing to the possessors of these offices, ren¬ 
dered them peculiarly unfit*to be the re¬ 
wards of political services; and that, bc- 
«:ausc* they had become, and were liable 
ro be at all times, great sources of politi¬ 
cal di6f;ontcnt.—A kind of objection bad 
hecn raised, tlint llic liolders oV these offi- 
res woulc'fbe less independent iindei*tbe j 
new act than undtv the former practice, 
because they w'ould no longer hold under 
the Crown, but of the administration. The 
(jontiary was tlic fact; for these offices had 
Clever been given by thq Crown,*but were 
in the patronage of the chancellor of the 
oxcheepicr. As to the binecures-bill, it 
was ht that they should be given up; and 
*•0 two grounds, first, that the C’lown 
.should ftave the power of rewarding ser¬ 
vices by direct, instead of'indirect, com¬ 
pensation ; secondly, because the aboli- 
f ion w'ould do away a great deal of the un¬ 
reasonable prejudice and discontent exist¬ 
ing on this point. The compenbation-bill 
.'itood on a better footing than a measure 
ibrnierly brought forwiyd witli similar 
views; for that plan would liave lodgcdTn 
the Crown an unlnnilcd power of grant- 
ing pensions, whereas the present bill 
would coniige that power within reason¬ 
able limits. There would always be con¬ 
siderable doubt as to the claims of public 
men, and therefore that would be the 
least objeciionublc scale of remuneration, 
which should require a ccrtuin definite 
period of service, in addition to the faith¬ 
ful discharge of that servicu; especially 
when this plan would be the least burthen- 
sotne to the country. That this would be 


the case appeared from this—that 
class of the pensions would not consist .cf 
more than seven persons of 3,C)00?vpp»^ 
year each; and the second class, thoijira 
comprehending more pensioners, winw, 
not at the utmost cost more than 43, 
and on the average not more than 
The saving to the country thus effi^ctfi^ 
w'ould he about J00,000/.a year; but thiq^ 
w as but an iuLiJental advantage compar^i; 
to the principle of the thing, whict) waa 
the moie excellent, inasmuch 
the prerogative untouched, whifUwouIa 
I tend to cxciit the character of public menu 
I and would thus be a great benifit both to 
I the Crown and people. In tluicourse of 
his own possession of the officeVvhieh bc 
I now held, he had given away but one of 
these large sinecures, and that was to the 
son of the late Mr. Perceval, a giftwhiebt 
he trusted, mu^t have nffiorded general 
satisfaction ; but it was seldom that a case 
' so generally approved of could arise. Pot 
his own pait, he would be the last person 
to biing such a measure before the House^ 
unless he felt convinced that it w'ould leave 
unimpaired the dignity of the Crown, that 
it viould elevate public men in public 
opinion, and tliat in fact, it was doing 
Away With that which, however sanctioned 
by time and experience, ought to have 
been done aw'iiy^Iong ago. 

The T«rl of Lauderdale rose to oppose 
<iU the measures before the House. When 
he rccollrctcd the discussions and Qcci* 
sions that had taken place in 1812 and 
1813 on the sanhe subject as that now 
under consideration, he could not for a 
moment doubt what wou^d now' be the de-, 
termination of their lordships on this 
question. Tlic noble carl had laboured to 
show that the bills on the table were very 
different ti ooi the measure formerly pro¬ 
posed, l)ut he saw no reason for so consi¬ 
dering them. Indexed, the only ground 
I on which their lordships were called to 
j agree to these bills; the only information 
they Isid before them whereby to form 
an opinion ^namely, the repoit of the 
otlier House of parliamcnt^sat out with 
declaring, tliat the subject was by no means 
new; that the measures proposed were en<* 
tirely the same as those of 1812 and 1813. 
The noble carl had stated, that tliese ofli« 
ccs were such as ouglit not to be applied 
to the reward of political servicesbut 
this was not tiie noble earPs opinion on, 
the former discussions, and he should bef 
glad to know how these offices, which 
noble Goi'l held to be perfectly fit^uspolitical 
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to the committeci po person would sup- 

E osqthat the proposing a measure of this 
inq could have been tlie< result of their 
lab&iirs. At a time when it was admitted 
tha^ the annual de6x;;iency in the revenue 
amou p^ d to fifteen millions, it was per- 
fectly rWiculous to talk of the paltry sav* 


recompenses in LSI 2, should have become 
unfit ror that purpose now* The noble 
earl had alluded to what had occurred re¬ 
specting the office of auditor of the exche¬ 
quer; but that circumstance Ifad taken place 
SO far back as 1807; yet in 1813, when 
the abolition bill was discussed by their 


lordships, the noble carl never said a word ing whi(\ would be produced by the abo- 
on the subject of that office. How came lition of the offices in questjpn. Their 
he to overlook it then, and to consider it lordships would rccoll(?l^^fiat Uiey had 
so very important a topic now i But the already refused to abolish the offices of 
n 5 (b 4 ft^®arl does not say that inconvenience chief justice in Eyre: these offices, how- 
"liad arisujjfrom this office being held by a ever, the committee of the House of Corn- 
person wio became first lord of the trea- mons had proposed to abolish, without as-^ 
sury; he Inly supposes that some may-oc- signing any new ground whatevfcr* If the 
cur. Thitrutli, liowevcr, was, tliat no ill- report had mentioned any abusl with 
convenicTicc could arise. In 1807 an at- sped to the appointment thc^ oj^ces, 
tempt was made by those who sought po- . something like a ground for a chOt/ge of 
pularity, to make a run against the mi- jbpinion would have been laid; but all»that 
nister on this subject, but it completely | <lie committee of the other House says is, 
failed.—Another leason the noble lord had ! tliat “ they have taken a view that these 
assigned for supporting these bills was, i places ought to be abolished,’^ To which 
that the emoluments of some of the offices ! their lordships might answer, that in 1812 
had proved mucli greater than was orjgi- , they al^o took a view that the same places 
nally intended. But this circumstance ex- i ought to be continued. But it was curious 
isted more strongly in 1812, and was ! enough, that this view taken by the com- 
cqually well known to the noble earl then j mittee, was not only a reason for aholish- 
as now; but at that time he did not h'aink ; ing these two offices, but several„others; 
it any reason for agreeing to the abolition for, because they luue taken a view of the 
bill. The noble carl had spoken of a no- offices of chief justices in Eyre,‘ norlhand 
ble marquis who had given up some of the south of Trent, they cimie to the conclu- 
emoluments of his office'. lie thought, sion, tbaj the offices of clerk of the pells, 
however, that that nolde marquis was by no tIic.foLir tellers of the exchequer, the au- 
means called upon so to act. The office- ditorof the exchequer, the warden of the 
a reward for the meritorious cinque-ports, and,thc governor of the Isle 

of Wight should be abolished. Unless 
their lordships were supposed to be idiots, 
they could not be expected to be convinced 
by such reasoning as this. The noble earl 
liwl stated that such of these offices as re¬ 
quired duties t6 be executed should b/* re¬ 
garded as offices connected v\iih the ma¬ 
nagement of the public accounts and in 
no way political. In this opinion the no¬ 
ble carl concurs with the committee, but 
he seemed to have forgotten, that some of 
these offices wer^ places of great trust 
and responsibility, and ought therefore to 
be held by persons of high station and 
rank. Those who supported the present 
question must do it cither upan the suppo¬ 
sition that these abolitions would diminish 
an improper influence of the Crown, or 
that they would be advantageous in the 
way of economy. Much had^beeri done 
in the present reign, in the way of dimi¬ 
nishing the influence of the Crown in par¬ 
liament, without having produced* any be¬ 
neficial effect to the public- No lesa than 
72 offices had been abolished and 39 re* 


vas Jjiven as 
services of the noble carl's father, ^nd he 
was justly eniillod to all* it produced ; but 
it w as curious enough, that the noble secre¬ 
tary of state sliov-ld be anxious for doing 
away such offices in proportion as their 
income was diminished. In 1812, when 
the emoluments were great, he was for 
preserving tliem. In 1817, when the 
emoluments are reduced, he thinks they 
ought to be abolished! He knew that, at 
the assemblies in Spa-fields, and other 
meetings wdiich had greatly alarmed 
isome of their lordships, the offices of 
lord ‘Camden, and a noble lord on the 
cross bench (Arden), had be^n made im¬ 
portant topics of declamation. Was it 
that sort of popular clamour which had 
induced the noble secretary of state to 
change his opinion ? Reverting to the 
grounds on which this measure was pro- 

f iosed, he must insist that it was most frivo- 
oits and inconclusive. The committee, it 
appeared, was appointed to consider of the 
reveooe and expenditure of the country; 
and> on reading the recommendation given 
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rulated. In early life he had acted {con¬ 
scientiously with Mr. Burke, in the\^ill$ 
ho brought in bn this subject; but h^ad 
since had reason to think that he nen 
acted on erroneous views. had dn a 
former occasion shown, that duuag^thc 
administration of sir Robert Walplle there 
wore 118 more placemen in theifiouse of 
Commons gt present, and yet public 
liberty was n?oW*secure at that time than 
it was now. The taking away these offices 
was with him a cause of alarm, when he 
considered the power of the Crown over 
tlie administration of an enormous revenue, 
in creatiijjl peers in that House, and in 
. *^!sing jpace and war. With all these 
powcVs^idimin’tshed, the influence of the 
CrowVmust necessarily be exercised in a»j 
manttcr much more disadvantageous to the 
public interest than it was during the cx-^ 
kstence of the numerous offices which had 
fjccn abolished. These offices were the 
channels through which thf^ influence of 
the Crown was formerly exercised. Since 
their abolition, ministers had sought for 
agents of another description, and to that 
was, in a great degree, to be attributed 
the enownous war expenditures which the 
country had sustained. Were the cmijlu- 
ments of tlTesc places to be in any degree 
compared with the tlebt contracted in one 
\ ear of w ar ? And was it pr^klent to 
place men in circumstances in wfiich tifey 
must be exposed to such a terr^ptation i 
in sir II. Walpole's’timcyi thc.country had 
sustained no injury from the House of 
Commons being crowded with placemen ; 
but let their lordships look at the present 
situation^of this and the other House, and 
recollect the numerous cs^pensive wai% 
that Jiave been undertaken, and then ask 
themselves what benefit was likely to arise 
from the abolition of places ? He opposed 
the measure, because he was convinced 
its effect would be to increase the influence 
of the Crown in its most baneful direc¬ 
tion., He w'as sensible that it was dange!i- 
ous to increase the influence of the Crown, 
but there was a salutary influence of which 
it ought never to be deprived. Much had 
been said on^he necessity of keeping the 
other House of parliament free of any in¬ 
fluence, and their lordships House also 
free, and each House independent of the 
othw. All this was very fine in theory; 
but if reduced to practice, it would mate 
the British constitution the worst that ever 
existed. It was absolutely necessary that 
the three branches of our government 
should have aa intimate connexion trith, 
H 


and dependence on, each other. In tho 
best times of Bie constitution, the influ¬ 
ence of the Crown had been greater 
at present. 4 was remarkable, that 
economical reformers, with whom mea*^ 
sures of this sort originated, never seeme^^ 
tb think of the evil consequences of th^ 
influence possessed by the Crown in the 
managcnnent and collection of an immenm 
revenue: they wished to abridge that In- 
fluciice which was exercised tnroug 
medium of rank and property, and ^icre^^ 
it in the inOst pernicious way in ^^hich the, 
influence of a government can ckist. He 
coufd not but deeply deprecate |mcasure8 
which forced ministers to go toy he mid¬ 
dling and lower classes to exercise directly 
among them that influence which formerly 
used to be obtained indirectly, through 
the medium of persons of fortune and dis¬ 
tinction. The influence was now applied, 
to persons in the most dependent situa¬ 
tions, who looked to it for the means of 
existence, and who were of course incap¬ 
able of resisting official temptations. Oa 
this subject it was necessary to speak out* 
Before the alteration in our system was 
produced by the abolition of places, nti- 
n voters never, except on occasions of great- 
importance, found any difficulty in carry* 
ing on the publicibusiness in the House of 
Commons, Now, on the contrary, there 
were always abundance of gentlemen ready 
for opposition on every question, to«the« 
great inconvenience of the government^ 
and very*seldom in any degree to the advan¬ 
tage of the country. The consequence of 
this practice was, that the men who were, 
responsible for their coiuluct were con¬ 
stantly obliged to regulate themselves by 
the proceedings of those who were in no 
way responsible for what they said or did. 
For these reasons he was induced to give 
his opposition to the motion. 

The Earl of Harrawby could not agree 
with the inference of the noble earl, that 
because Jiis noble friend had voted against, 
the abolitions proposed in 1812, he ought 
to vote against those now under considera¬ 
tion. In thc^ present case, the measure ^ 
had assumed a very different shape: for¬ 
merly, all that was to be done was proposed, 
in one bill; now, the measures were 
brought distinctly forward, and could be, > 
considered separately. The nature of tfat^ 
compensatfon was also different. The np;* 
ble earl had stated, that Ihe reason wby^air,* 
Robert Walpole bad no wars was beoaiisd' 
the influence of the Crown was in his tune 
great; and that the reason there had been 
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many irara since was, because that influ¬ 
ence was diminished. This Was a propo¬ 
sition which, in his opinion, required only 
CD be stated to show its absurdity. iTlie 
noble earl’s argument went to show that 
the influence of the Crown ought to be ex¬ 
ercised through other channels than those' 
in which it was at present directed; but ho 
ought to consider, that a complete change 
of opinion had taken place in the country 
as to the manner in which that influence 
, -Cdglit'" operate. Within the last 30 
years therjl had certainly been *about 30 
offices taU'n away; but they were either 
offices in which no bu^ness was done/or 
such as h/d been greatly overpaid. The 
real difference therefore was, that while 
those offices in which no business was done 
were abolished, those of actual business 
were increased. It was absurd to say that 
they should all continue to exist. The 
clamour of the Spa-flelds meetings, or of 
any assemblages of that description, was 
tkOi to be regarded ; but he believed that 
the measure now before their lordships had 
the approbation of all the loyal and well- 
diimosed part of the community. 

iiord Redesdale saw nothing in this View 
iheasure to induce him to alter the opinion 
be had formerly expressed on the subject 
of sinecures: he thought the principle 
destructive even of a part of the constitu- 
tioD, and rendered the king the hnly per¬ 
iod in his realm who was incapable of 
conferring a personal favour. The prin¬ 
cipal objection urged in 1312 and 1813 
was, that the House wds not sufficiently 
informed upon the question; that objec¬ 
tion had prcvailetl; and what new lights 
had since been procured to lead to any 
Other conclusion ? With regard to sine¬ 
cures, he admitted, that the important 
duties formerly connected with the offices 
had not of late ycars^been executed, but 
at any future period the individuals hold¬ 
ing those places might be called upon to 
ftiinl them. Some of them had high judi- 
6kA functions annexed to .thern; and 
Would the House consent that they should 
be astigned over, on the sudden, and with¬ 
out investigation, to the department of the 
woods and forests, which itself had been 
much misrepresented ? Never had a more 
uhjust cry been raised against any thing 
than against the forest-laws of this country, 
which werepeculiarly favourablcto liberty, 
when rightly underatood. The office of 
chiefjustice in eyre fell under the same 
epUMeration as other places mentioned 
Hithit. One of the principal provisions 


ofthmill was the abolition of the offices 
of teflet and auditor of the Exchequer, 
whic^i had been originally 'instirutea for 
the/bntrol of the Treasury; yet now, by 
a sirgular perversion of the system, the 
depuaies. (who in future were to discharge 
all the fimetions) were to be made subject 
and subsmient to the lords of the Tree* 
sury. His lordship cortcludejjp^ warning 
the tiouse not to yield td^iipular clamour. 
It was the duty of parliament to listen to 
the wishes of the people, calmly and 
soberly expressed; but it was equally ita^ 
duty to submit to nothing that bore the 
appearance of intimidation. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the wuestoi 
had been frequently discilssed, 
principle and in detail; but at pres^^lwhe 
House was not prepared to enter miniftely 
flito the particulars of the measure. He 
rejoiced that the bill nqw came forward 
under more Javourable auspices; not in-* 
deed that any praise was due to ministers, 
or to himself and those who had perse¬ 
vered in calling the attention of parliament 
to the subject; the credit belonged to the 
nation, who, with one voice, now claimed 
tliat sinecures should be abolished The 
House was not indebted for tlie measure 
to popular clamour, which one noble lord 
had censured, but to the good sense of the 
country, expressed in every petition laid 
upon the lable for a redress of grievances. 
He objected to the clause of compensa¬ 
tion, which he saw in the bill before the 
House. The pension list at present 
amounted to 230,000/. and lie did not see 
any reason for casting new burdens upon 
the people. One noble earl hud argued, 
this measure rather increased than 
diminished the influence of the Crqwn; 
but, at least, it diminished, on the whole, 
the weight which the nation had to sustain. 
The influence of the Crown had, indeed, 
of late years, most lamentably spread into 
all the employments of life—no place was 
frf)e from its visitation, and that chiefly 
from the immense enlargement of the 
revenue;—it 

Lives thro’ all life, cxlrnd'> thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates uv’^pciil.” 

Yet even allowing that the bill augmented 
the influence for the present, that influ¬ 
ence could only be of short duration; it 
would not be hereditary, as iifUs now not 
unfrequofltly the case. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
noble earl -supposed that the present bill 
was at all like that of 1812 and IB13, he 
was most cgregiously mistaken,—there was 
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notthe «llgbt9«t aimil»rity. . He hj/V'P'^' 
served thebili of 181^ aod 1813 mIhio of 
tho greatest* legislative curiobitieAi ever 
exposed in a h^use of parliament; aw he 
wpuld^venlure to assert, that in the cfurse 
of 50 centuries, so much absolute noy^sense 
would not be brought forward. I Such a 
parade of miserable jargon nc/er before 
defaced px^itientary parchment. Some 
noble MifVSfcrred to the authorities 
of sir M. Hale and lord Coke; but he ( 
wished the noble earl who spoke last to 
■consider what those two great men would | 
*lj|ave said upon certain grants of land and 
valuable!teases, whether they were nut in | 
'eality Jhe greatest sinecures in the i 
countr^ • 

Erskine warned th^ FTousc against 
the* augmenting power and weight in . 
the balance of the constitution which, 
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the Crown for repairing the misfortupet^f 
noble families, torn and destroyed by :ljl^ 
injuries of time. The present bill^,W9Ul 
entirely to deprive the Crown of tboao 
means, and to substitute nothing for 
He hud no doubt his noble friends wege 
actuated by honourable motives; buk 41 
this in&tance the interest of ministers, wsl 
ill direef opposition to that of the CrOWAs 
Viewing the bill as operating a gr^ftt 
change in the condition of the Crown, hgf 
could not conceive how the 
accede to such a measure, andpie thouglU 
that they had not shown the hrone due 
respect in countenancing it so ijur. 

Karl Bathiostj in reply to thi'* objection 
that this bill went to take oflices'out of the 
gift ot the Crown, obscived, that it was 
unconstitutional to suppose that the Crown 
would di&.pose of any office witliout anao* 


the other Hou^e of parliament was ac¬ 
quiring, and which was exemplified by 
the fact, that it had the power of re¬ 
moving any minister the t'roun tliought ^ 
fit to appoint Above all, their lord' i 
fihips ought to take care that it did not im¬ 
properly yield, because the other House, | 
acssior\ after session, besieged it with the, 
aame bills, or at least with bills having the ' 
same printiple. It was nccessaiy hrSt to 
inquire who inaih* the demand that sinc- 
cuies should be aiiolishcd, and qext, what 
was the precise natuie and ohje’et of ^hiit 
demand y If both these were examined, it 
would be found that th^re was noprcience 
for the measure now submitted. There 


' company ing responsibility; but the offices of 
' auditor ot the Exchequer and clerk of the 
I pells were not in the gift of the Crown, 
but in that of the Tieasury. As to th^ 
objection, that pensions, being a matter of 
right, w ould call for no gratitude from the 
ohjeefs of such bounty, this might have 
bet^ so under the former bill; but at pre¬ 
sent the number of pensions being limitedf 
tile Crown would exercise a selection, and 
the objects of sych selection must always 
be beholden for the preference. 

'i'he House then divided on the quci* 
*tion, that the bill be committed :—Coa« 
tents, 27 ; Not-contciils, 7- The bill thud 
passed through the committee. 


was a wude ddi’erence between complying 


with the wishes of the people in reasonable 
matteis, and suddenly consenting to such 
an alteFalion of the fixed constitution's 
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dcpiived the king of a 'power he had 
liitlfei to at all times possessed. He called 
the attention of the House to the dibtinc- 
tion between mere pensions, and offices of 
high dignity for the rewind ot distinguished 
services. and compared the latier to archi¬ 
tectural ornaments, whicji, while they in- 
cre*ased the beauty, in fact also added to 
the si length and solidity of the cdifiee- 
He argued that, if sinecures were abolished 
the people ^ould not in fact be gainers, as 
the fees of the offices wpuld not be dimin¬ 
ished. Considering the power the House 
of Commons possessed, it jvas neccsisary 
that the Grown should possess a certain 
degree of influence and weight among the 
leading individuals of thereulm. 

Lord* Arden was sorry he, could not 
concur in the principle of the bill. He 
considered sinecures as a means vested in 
(vor:. XXXVI.) 


1 Usury Laws Repeal Binn.]—^On 
' the order ot the day for further consider- 
I ing the report of this bill, 

I IMr. Cidaafl considered this proposition 
I one of too great mortient to the mercantile 
and landcil interest, to pass into a Jaw, 

I w'ithoutgivingthesubjcctthcinostelaborate 
I investigation. Where w'erc the reasons on 
I which this lull was founded ? Tiie probable 
j eflect it would have on the money marketi 
I and the different species of governmea^t 
j stock, was of too much interest to be 
sanctioned by the legislature, without scrii^ 
tinizing into what chose consequence# or 
cflbrts might be. He therdbre suggeslted 
the propriety of not pressing thOj. trill 
through the fuithcr 1^^ fonred 

that at present neither the House nofjMie 
public were prepared to treat the s^jeot 
as it deserved. 

(4M) 
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Sir II. Parnell saiti, Ihe proper ques¬ 
tion to he asked on this bill was, not that 
which his hon. fn'end had put, namely, 
where wxmc the reiibons on \yhich this bill 
for repealing the usury laws was founded; 
but this question, wdicre were the reasons 
upon which the continuance of these laws 
could be justified ? If the reasons upon 
which these laws were originally consi¬ 
dered to be expedient were carefully ex¬ 
amined, they would be found to depend 
doctrines concerning the nature 
and use 4f money as belonged to the 
darkest Iiliiriods of the most ignorant j 
times; arw pavticulafly to those ages 
when the principles of commercial ])olicy 
were wholly unknown. The \alue of 
capital employed in extcndlnn; industry 
among tlio people, or in adding to the 
public wealth by the profitable use of it, 
fiad not been thought of, when the lend¬ 
ing It for a fair remuneration was set down 
as a gross abuse in favour of the rich, and 
to the prejudice of the poor. It would 
be found upon a careful examination of 
the subject, that there was not one of 
those giounds on which tlie usury laws 
w'ere founded, whicli is not altogcth^’ at 
variance wuth all those principles whieh 
the wusest authorities have laid down as 
the true principles of trade. Yet it is no 
doubt true, that some of those who are 
the most ready to acknowledge' the full 
valup of their principles, cannot bring 
Ihemselves to upply them to the care of 
the usury laws. II the taking of onterest 
for money is viewed in Its proper light, it 
consists in a bargain between the lender 
und the borrowed*, uhieh is exactly of the 
same nature as all other bargains. I'he 
borrower finds it his advantage* to take tiie 
lender's money, and to give a fair remune¬ 
ration I’oi it; and the lender is induced 
to confer this ad^antag^', if the rcnnmcia- 
tion IS suflielcnt to re|)ay him for the 
value of his money, and the lisk he incuis 
in placing it out of his power. Jt is this 
biicurnsranee, that he must, sccftie not J 
only a sum which shall be a sufficient | 
one for the actual use of liismioney, hiu j 
also for the risk he lun.s, which renders j 
it quite impossible to fix a rate of interest 
wdiich shall suit all cases; for both the 
actual value of money and the risk in¬ 
curred vary fecoiding to so many circum- 
8taix;cs, that no fixed rate can ever be 
devised which shall-not opeiatc to the in¬ 
jury of either the borrower or the lender, j 
When the great importance of the free 
circulation of capital to all kinds of trade 


is dul^ attended to, it must be admitted 
that /law which fixes th^^maximum of its 
priem must be productive eff a very mis- 
chiepous restriction upon its natural 
pow^i^rs ; it was like fixing a price upon a 
valu^ible manufacturing machine, which 
should bj^ too low to pay the person who 
made it, ihe expenses he had incurred 
upon it. It was impossibl^^ ^onceive 
how any legislative intcrJSrence could be 
more detrimental to the industry and 
wealth of the country than that which di¬ 
rectly chocked the natur.il course of ca-^ 
piral, the gient mover of all industry, by 
depriving those of the means of icquiring 
it, who had sufficient means to pW for JkfT’ 
if tho<?e who w’erc willing to lend ici^could 
§eeurc a just and safc;remuncration^4^or 
these reasons, he thought the llouse'hnd 
the public vciy much indebted to the 
learned scijeant wlic bad brought in the 
hill, and he hoped he wo dd persevere in 
urging his rncQsure, until the good sense 
of the country should*acquiesce iu tfie 
policy of adopting it. 

(jeneral Milchelf contended, that the 
operation of the bill would shake instead 
of extend credit, generally speakiog. It 
woidd si‘rve the purpose of nionoy-lendors 
adnuiahly, who, he feared, would be the 
only perhons benefited.» 

Lord ^Pasllnea^fi suggested to the 
learned member, to whom he thought the 
country indebted, in thus bringing funvard 
the nioposition in-a tangible form, that it 
would be more advisable to grant an 
extension of time for its due consideration. 

jMr. Serjeant Onslow consented to post¬ 
pone tlie measure, and moved tliaf the re- 
pftrt he taken into faithcr consideration this 
day three nionilis ; which was agreed., to. 

Djiotts op Admjkai/i y.] ^Ir. Aber¬ 
crombie, in behalf of sir J. Mackintosh, 
whose motion on this subject stood for to- 
moirow, stated, that Iiis hon. and learned 
fiioiul wished his motion to stand qver 
for an early day in the next session. 

IiiisH (Irani) JruY PRES^’NT^rENTS 
Bil INlr. Fitzgerald* moved, the 
order of tlie clay for the flu thor considera¬ 
tion of the report of this bill. 

Sir F. Floixl opposed the hill. It im¬ 
plied that the conduct of CAnd Juries 
had been improper, which he would never 
admit. The mca.surc ought to be post¬ 
poned, and to be brought forward after it 
fjiould have been more maturely consi¬ 
dered next session. It was an enactment 
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against prudence^ economy^i,^ aodievery 
irinciple which both sides qF the Mouse 
lad so w^innly promoted duri% tbq ses¬ 
sion. It created 36 officers of consi|,era- 
ble emolument, and appointable by/)tlie 
government, TFie people of Ireland Forc 
in a state of starvation, and oiighc not 
to be taxed with 15,000/. to pay fliose new 
officers^ * 

Mr. uil^tomik thought the bill a most 
important measure. lie would support 
it, because he conceived it to be calculated 
to promote the domestic prosperity and 
^velfire of Ireland. It was in the first 
place a remedy for the abuse of oaths. He 
read ixoli the evidence given by Mr. V. 
Fitzgernid behce the committee, a state- 
showing that peijuries as to roads 
and# presentments were so'familiar, iliaf 
they were not regarded as so criminal a;# 
other pcijuries. In llie second place, 
this measure would operate ogainst the 
spirit of jobbing, which at present pie- 
vailcd in grand juiies. Tife other gieat 
advantage of tlie bill rcspt’t fed the man¬ 
ner of conducting business by grind ju¬ 
ries. At present it was utterly im|)f)ssible 
for grand juiics to get through their busi¬ 
ness. lie again read IVoui the evidence 
of the riglft lion, gentleman a convcrsiAiiin 
he had had with lljc present solicitor-ge- 
neral for Ireland, by which it appeared, 
that in tl:e county of Tipperary ^lic grjfiul 
jury were obliged to sit thiilcen hours 
every day : and although no crtminal in¬ 
dictment, and no cases connected with 
the judicial ndministiation, were consi¬ 
dered by them, they could bestow only 
two minutes upon each pre^iiitincnt. Tho 
bill went to eoireet this c\il, by cjstablish- 
ing a previous inv{\stigatu»'ii at fju.iiter- 
facsMfmis by pei.sons whose knowledge, ox- 
pcnence, and loc.il iiiformation, (jualiiied 
them to investigate fully the necessity of 
any measure |)iojjo^ed. A gieat collate¬ 
ral aJ\antage would he, that the clianicter, 
weiglit, and mitlioiity of quaitci-sessions 
would hi‘ raised. It was well-known tlifit 
the (|ua'Icr-scssion was generally held by 
a pel son called the ban ister-as.sistant. 
No o|)|)oi tuij^ty of traversing any bill was 
given till 1 01 ‘2 in the morning; and then 
theie was such a multitude of bills pass¬ 
ing tliroiigh the hamls of the judge, that 
it was impeifsible to know whether the one 
to be traversed was passed or not. He 
would ai>pe.il to tlie Ilousc whetlier it was 
httiiig tbot the people should be taxed to 
support such a system. It was 'tlie indis- 
peasablo duty of tho House to interfere* 


The whole principle of the bill w^s^a pyin* 
ciple of econoinv. It provided lbat,n9 
money should be raUctl without ascert^iiii- 
ing the necessity of the object# the 
^ ahlencss of tho j)ropo^ed measure^ ap^ 

I the most economical mode of effecUqg it| 
.The hon. baronet had also objected tg 
36 SLiiveyois. This might be iiicqnyfl- 
nient, but lie thought it the best nieapa;^f 
ensuring the purpose of the bill. , , 

Sir (jcatfrf ihU expressed his since.fp 
regret in feeling himself obliged 
aii} measure brought forward b^’-'liis rigffp*<% 
hon. friend (Mr. V. Fitzgerald); but he coi^ 
ccLvcd the piescntj}ill so entirely inade 
I quatc to its piofcssed purposes of amend- 
I ing, wliilbt it was totally subversive of the 
principle and system of the existing grand 
jury laws, that he could not give his as¬ 
sent to it. The execution ofeounty works,* 
particuldily roads and bridges by grand 
jury presentment, had contributed to the 
improvement of Ireland, by throwing open 
icady communications through bogs, 
mountains, and fastnesses, from the interior 
to her shores in every dnection, which 
would not have been perfected by any 
othe^* ssstem for one iuiiidred years to 
come, and to wliich agriculture, cornmcrce| 
ilnd civilization have been greatly indebt¬ 
ed ; it is therefore neitlier wise nor just to 
revile and subv^Tt a system wdiich haa 
woiked fo niucb benefit to Ireland, ant) 
it becomes matter of surpii-e that hi$ 
riglit hon. friend, after tlie evidence v'rtiidi 
he himsell lias given before the committee 
up stairs, should ,so completely omit to 
model this bill upon tliat opinion, so 
strongly expressive ot' tjie respectability^ 
o( the gland jiiiois generally of Irclana, 
and of the iinpoitance of lera.ningto them 
tlic'ir influence in the preseiitineut system, 
ivliilsl this rueavuu calculated to render 
tiiem iiisigiiiiicaiit cvpiiei-'.—Previous to 
the present king's r#.‘jgn, loads; i^c. w'cre 
[ executed under the pioviJons of various 
statutes from the Iiegmning of James 1st 
reign, ^\gulatmg what was termed the six^ 

(layt labour t)f the paiisli; but by the 5th 
of tlie present king all former road acts 
weie repealed, and grand juiy present¬ 
ments from that period came into regular 
|)iactice: after a couise of above thirty 
yeais (various road acts having beenpass^ 
ed), an entire revision of ibcm took placo 
III 17il6, which ended in tbeii rej^cal, and 
all the useful provisions with many exx:eK 
lent amendments wcre'cnibodied into onfl 
law, in which code is to be found the prin¬ 
ciple ofcvciygood regulation for thej^resent- 
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in|?, executing, and accounting for county 
works. He admitted, that in process of 
time, further revision and amendment 
have become necessary, but lie deprecated 
abolition as amendment, and the substi¬ 
tution of a plan which he declared to be 
in its present shape, confused, coiitradic-' 
tory, and impracticable. Since its first 
introduction, it had already received as 
many brought-up clauses as^herc arc let¬ 
ters in tlie alphabet, and still it remained, 
ill-digested measure.—A com¬ 
mittee stairs had been appointed in 
1815 to revise the grand jury presentments, 
when tliey'niadea report: that committee 
was icncwed in when two reports 

were niadc. That committee examined 
evidence relative to the conduct of Insh 
grand juries only in sixteen counties out 
of the thirty-two, and relative to eleven 
out of these sixteen, the tesliniony given 
was strongly in favour ot the prescniting 
system, and highly creditable to the ge¬ 
neral conduct of the grand jniois of 
those eleven counties; of the conduct of 
the reniaiiinig five counties it may hi' 
urged, tiuu the persons examined left 
douhts. Now if there be delinquent of»)iin- 
ties, if there are grand jurors or grand 
juries in the habit of acting corruptly, 
he contended they ought to be exposed, 
that the law was suificicntly strong to 
punish them ; hut a few honourable mem¬ 
bers had no right, from the abuses which 
vhey^ witnessed m their own counties, and 
did nut proclaim and punish at,, home, 
to come to [)arliaiiient'‘and chaigc such 
abuses indiscriminately against all the re¬ 
sident gentry Jpcland, prefening a 
bill of indictment, it would seem, against 
thirty^-two counties, of which sixteen 
had been condemned without evidence, 
and eleven contrary to evidence. He 
professed ignorance of the conduct of| 
those five counties, Vu* of their practices 
as grand jurors, but if they were gene¬ 
rally delinquent, which he more than sus- 
{)eGtud to be the opinion of soiiiO hon¬ 
ourable members, it would be but can¬ 
did on their part boldly to fay so, and 
not' stamp the whole country with one 
Cdratnon mark of censure and reprobation. 
^Wiiat hod been the result of this in¬ 
quiry, and these three reports ? Why, a 
bill brought'in this session by the chair- 
roan of that committee (Mr. Cooper) and 
printed and sent Jo Iieland in Febiuary 
last, which was deemed so objectionable, 
pot to speak more harshly of it, limt it was 
Abandoaed. And whut is the present biU ^ 


An abortion, or at best, a rickety ofipring 
of th/ one abandoned, exhibiting every 
featuie for which the former*waa rejected* 
—Tfe committee up stairs in 1815 con^ 
eludy their report by stating, that tlie 
finalli^ontrol of presenting and accounting 
for pubti^ money should remain with the 
grand juries, and recommend that a coni^ 
mittee should be appointed ensuing 

session to prepare a bRF or billk which 
should effect a measure so comprehcnutve 
ns should prove an important benefit to 
Ireland, and continue toher in an increased 
degree tlie advantages she has already dc-' 
rived from her grand jury The 

present measure i>. objectionable, 4>ccause-' 
It is not comprehensive; fof after so much 
qpquiry, so mych expectation excitclf^so 
much time elapsed since a w'ell-digeStcd 
system was promise«1, unquestionably the 
))ublic in Ireland had a li^'ht to look for a 
bill which, upon revision pf all the existing 
grand jury law^, should offer one entire 
code for the regulation of ail matters con¬ 
nected with grand jury proceedings, in¬ 
stead of this patchwork, vvhicii appears 
to be hastily brought forward merely to 
redeem a pledge without even providing 
for or insuring its own opeiation. Magis¬ 
trates possessing a certnm (juairiicalion of 
property, arc by this bilhicquired to assem¬ 
ble after pH the usual business of the quar¬ 
ter oessiorfs IS over to put this act in force; 
but it does not, and could not, compel 
tlieni to prove a qualification ; yet until 
lliey do so, thev cannot act; thus this 
grand production may he inopeiative; 
whereas the inipanutlling of i\ giand jury 
at asi/cs must take place, tlie manner (if 
nt’CCS'-aiy) of enfoicing their attendance 
being providedToi.—The present measure 
docs not embrace all tlie subjects recom¬ 
mended in the report; it onnt.-., for instance, 
two of great importance; first, to provide 
for the execution of such a survey as 
shall establish a more equitable assessment 
ofland ; next, to^rcgul.iie the securities to 
be given by and rcMiiuneialion to be made 
to tieasurers and collectors of county 
nmney.—This measure is also objection¬ 
able inasmuch as it docs vot adhere to 
the profession of the committee reports, 
instead of retaining respect for or preserv¬ 
ing a final oiintrol to the grand juries 
it marks the most offensive diskrust of the 
iGsident gentry; it transfers almost the 
whole of their powers to a new-created 
officer, called a surveyor of public 
works, without whose permission a 
j footpath cannot be merded, nor the grip 
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of a ditch be fiUod whose the sions m the diftercnt corners of /a cotio^^ ; 

grand juries heoccforth ukrill be raerelk’Cm- as hereby proposed, will not be ies$ 
powered to rdoord. The assislancelof posed to accommodate each olhei^ (IlM ^ 
hcly qualified engineer, would, on J^^y grand-jurors are; and, if it is intoodcii: 
occasions, be materially useful. BiH to that peers and clergymen should 
give him paramount authority and^on- in the presenting system, the former^, 
trot over every projected work, whether jcaloubies would certainly arise, and with 
to mend or to make, to the nh,solute ex- regard to tiie clergy, he held their pro**) 
elusion ofVjthe interference of every resi- fession iq such veneration, and felt so anati^i 
dent gef)t)enian,*iS degrading and intole- ious for the respectability and digntljT' 
rable, and far exceeds the proposition of of the body, that he did not« desire to seO' 
the committee reported 21st of May 181(), them engaged with laymen in the ’•’::?ldly’‘ 
which only recommends that he sliould and interested discussions which necear" 
*liave the powers now vested in conserve- sarily belong to the application of pulh* 
tors. The duties imposed upon this ofR- lie money, and whether it ought prcfera«r 
ccr are so numerous and minute, that it bly to be laid out in improving the lines 
will be utter]]f impracticable for him to of communication through this part or the 
peiiVrin them ni half a county, much Icsj other part of a county. This bill is iar«< 
in fwo counties as is intended, and whilst tlier objectionable on account of the very 
this officer is made essential to the project^ gicat additional expense it will inflict by 
ing and e\ccutjon of every public work, icquiring 20,0()0/. per annum to pay the 
it is notoiious that a sufficient number salaries of the surveyors, besides what 
qualiiied ns required are npttobe found, must amount to a very large incidental 
However, as this bill cannot have opera- expense in defraying the charges which 
tioii until January 1<S19, there is ahun- will be incurred at all tlie different sessions, 
dant time to levise it; for although it Anotlier strong objection occurs, which is 
jirofesses to be in force in October next, | to one of the added clauses which proposes 
yet as ilie surveyors cannot act until they to cfiact absolution to a grand-juror for 
are sworn at an assizes after they are , the non-observance of a pait of an oath 
appointed* and as there will be no asiizes whicli lie is obliged by law to take; at 
after Octobei unijl Spring, the surveyors, | present a grand luror is obligcvl to swear 
of course, cannot act at the nex| January i that he will not divdoso his fellow jurors 
sessions. However, it is neftessarj* to ! counsel or Ins own”—And the clause in 
urge u|)on the attention of thejnovers of j lliis hill alluded to enacts, “that nothing 
this hill, if persevered, in,, that tliey will ! in tlie oath of a grand-juror dotliextefld 
inaterifdly consult the public convenience can or .shall be construed to extend lord* 
f)y liaving the presentments considered at quire or compel llw secrecy of such grand- 
Spring inslpad of January sessions, and by juior in matters relating to making pre- 
having the presentments bated at the seutmeuts &c.; and lhat»it is and shall bej 
Summer instead of the Spring assizts. ' lawful for such grand-juror to disclose any 
BuJ considering all the circumstances of counsel of himself or his fellows, not with- 
this bill to \thicb so rniicli amendment is j standing tbesaid oatli." It does apppear to 
still required, so many liisli members j be somewhat absurd in legislation to re- 
havmg returned lioiiic, may it not more | quire by one st^.tute tliat a particular oath 
piudently .stand over until next session? shall be taken and •observed, and by ono- 
Above all tilings, he would warn his right ther statute to enact not only, that he 
lion, friend, the secretary for Ireland, not may disobey the first statute, but that it is 
to undertake for tliat government the res-j not lawful to obey it. Was this clause 
ponsibility of procuring these surveyors, | suggested iJy some English lawyer, on the 
upon whose efficiency, the whole county ] committee jup stairs? It oilers both a cu- 
works of liwland will depend : there must rious specimen of their opimon of an Irish 
be failure and disappointment; a share at conscience, and of their mode of Icgislat- 
Icast of which will be charged to those who ing for Ireland. Suppose an Irish grand- 
can appoint and dismiss .these officers, juror (for argument sake) had a little con* 
This* meiAiirc is'objectionable because it science, and, on account of this clausib, 
will Ich^en the inducements w hicli gentle- refused Uo be sw'orn, what might be the 
men h.iu* in attending their assizes, and consequence? Fine apd iniprisonraent f9r 
so far “increase the pressing .evil of that contempt. Well, if he had no conscience, 
country, the absence of the landlords. A (as seems by some to be supposed) and took 
tnugistrates assembled at quarter ees- the oath, what might be the cooseqbeaco ? 
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Why, that he might be indicted for per¬ 
jury under each statute, indic;tablc for not 
keeping his oath under the former statute, 
and indictable under this statute if he 
presumed to keep it; this is really ludi¬ 
crous. If secrecy, as to the advice, coun¬ 
sel, and opinions of grand-jurors to each, 
other on presentment business, ought not 
to be kept, repeal the present oath and 
substitute unotlier to be taken in place of 
it; but do nutlet the House be induced 
to sanction so absurd a mode as luTcin 
proposed of arriving at the object of the 
clause. There arc many other objections 
which exist to the present measure. They 
might be remedied in some degree on re¬ 
commitment and the confusion and indc- 
finitencss of parts of this will render a re¬ 
commitment inevitable. The committee 
upstairs recommended one excellent al¬ 
teration which, with the able assistance of 
a much lamented gentleman (Mr. Hor¬ 
ner) now no more, was made laws—to re¬ 
quire all bills of indictment to bo found 
on viva voce testimony. For the present 
let them rest contented uitli this i'luit of 
their Jabouis; and, as it is perhaps within 
10 days ol'the close of this session, ,)\ill 
not the prudential proceeding bo, to 
amend the bill, aiul leprint it with an uiw 
dorstanding that it will not be farther 
pressed at this time, but U\ that shape be 
distributed so as to be discussed by the 
grand juries at the ensuing assizes in Ire¬ 
land? After some faithcr observations, 
Sir G- Hill concluded w'.tli moving, by 
M'ay of amendment, “ That the report be 
taken into faithcr coiioideration, on this 
day threo montlisj” 

Mr. Pet'l rliought it would be infinitely 
better to reject the measure altogether, 
than to hold out delusive hopes to Ireland 
by tlie formal adjournment of its conside¬ 
ration to another scs:,ion. '1 he House 
must be fully prepared to decide upon the 
merits of this question. Why, then, post¬ 
pone the deciMon ? 'fhe objections of his 
right hon. tnend to the powers whiidi this 
bill proposed to confer upon the nobility 
and clergy of I reland were, in his opinion, 
quite untenable. For what could be more 
roasonable than tliat clergymen, being 
magistrates and Iiaving property, should, 
as well as tlie Irish nobility, who had so 
large a stake in the country, have a right 
to interpose upon the subject ot .present- 
ments for public works ? As to his right 
lion, friend’s suggestfon, that the conside¬ 
ration of presentments sliould rather take 
place at the summer than at the spring 


he had no objection to accede to 
it; b^ausc a greater proportion of the 
Irish/landlords were likely .to be present 
at thjp one assizes than at the other. With 
les^Yct to the objection that the bill went 
to ^ansfer the wliole province of the 
grana juries to the magistracy, no other 
power would be given to the magistrates 
than that oV previous inquiry. I'hcy were 
to possess no negative a[fon fffly picscnt- 
ment, but merely to accompany it with 
their opinion, upon which the grand jury 
would act according to its judgment. He 
should cordially support the bill because,* 
he was convinced it would do mm^h good; 
rather than postpone the measure, he 
should prefer seeing it rejeo'ed altogether. 

Mr. Ponsouhy cordially concurred ipjlhe 
general principles of the bill. He admit¬ 
ted the importance of carefully control¬ 
ling the brancli of the ,^'il)lic expenditure 
wdiich was vested in the hands of grand 
juries. In the form of tlie oatli, however, 
he di^'liked a s'liitutablc dcclaiation, and 
w'ould rat 111 i* prefer an alteiation in the 
old oath to any otlier mode of proceeding. 
A late excellent Incnd of his (Mr. Hor¬ 
ner) had entered deeply into the state of 
the grand jury hius in Ireland, bne of 
his b.lls had been most us»'fiilly a?i*tcd upon 
in Ireland. He liad seyn its value in the 
county which he had the liorioiir to icpic- 
sent. Tlfc business of the grand juiy was 
performed with r(‘gularity and di?patch, 
and the common jieople appeared pcifect- 
ly salisficd with tile foim of examination 
observed in finding hills of indictment. 
Wliat that bill did in one dcpai Iniont of ju¬ 
dicial investigation, he wab satisfied this 
bill would do in stofiping tlie jobbii-.g sys¬ 
tem of civil c\|K,'ndiluic. 'I’o tile clause 
for the appointment of county suivc/urs, 
he strongly objected. Ho wa*' aliaid it 
w’Oftld he made a mutter of political ap- 
tronage, and local puipo.scs thereby effect¬ 
ed through iJie medium of such an office 
of a very different nature from those which 
w^cic asbigned to it by its coiibtitution. 
I'lie surveyor was to be in tlie place of the 
conservator, who wa^ got rid of because 
the office was found not lojm of the 
slightest possible use; and this office w'ould 
he was convinced, be found equally use¬ 
less, though perhaps in its opeiatioo pro¬ 
ductive of more harm. As to tjjc qualifi¬ 
cations for the individual to fill the office, 
he certainly ouglit to have no local con¬ 
nexion, or be a native of the count) where 
his official duties as a surveyor should be 
-stationed. In the previous investigation 
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which the bill enjoined, he entirck con¬ 
curred, and ajso m its general, prlnViple; 
but he had a* strong objectio]^^o tha ap¬ 
pointment of local survej'ors. \ 

Sir N, Colthurst appi'ovcd of die iter¬ 
ation in the time of arranging the present¬ 
ments; but objected to the appointment of 
surveyors. ♦ 

Mr. J"'.* F^‘fzg^-g/d vindicated the gene¬ 
ral principle ortfie bill, as calculated to do 
more good to Ireland, than any measure 
that had been adopted since the Union. 

should he prepared, on the third read¬ 
ing, with jL clause to qualify the oath to be 
taken b}^grand jurors. With respect to 
the proposed ajipointment of county sur¬ 
veyors, he felt assured it never could dc- 
gciiVate into a political jobt • 

Sir H, Parnell said, it was highly ne¬ 
cessary there should be some public officer, 
whose duly it should be to take care that 
the monc> levied by the grand jury was 
propel ly expenclod. The bill was a most 
important one with respect to the good it 
w oil id do in Ireland. 

Mr. Daly here suggested the propriety of 
recommitting the bill, to have those alter¬ 
ations made in it, to v\lileli no opposition 
was made,. This proposition, after spine 
fuithcr discussion was agreed to. 

The House haviifg sat till twelve o'clock, 
the chancellqr of the exchequer /as about 
to move tlie committal of the Extent! in 
aid bill, when the question of adj^iurnment 
was suddenly put and agreed to, in conse¬ 
quence of tile sudden illness of Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 

* II01-SR OR LOJiDS. 

• TufMtrr/j Jnij/ 1 . 

Ci.FiitJY Pill.] The 

Archbishop of moved the se¬ 

cond reading of tin’s hill, llis giacc said, it 
was in its principle, and for the most pait 
in details, the same as ihe bill relative 
to this subject which liad come before 
their lordships last session, and whicli they 
had ordered to be printed and circulated. 
The object d!' it w’as, to consolidate into 
one act all the laws which lay scattered in 
tile statute book relative to spiritual per¬ 
sons holding farms, to the •residence of 
bcricficcd cfergymen on their li' ings, and 
the allowances to he made to stipendiary 
curates, , The clergy would thus have the 
means of knowing the laws particularly 
alTccting them. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


July 1, 1817. 

, 1 ^ 

Saving Bank« Bill.] In a cooiMt^ 
toe on the saving banks billi lord 
dale proposed a variety of 
A conversation afterwards arose 
difficulties to which the execution of tbe^ 
bill, in its present imperfect state» w>otdd 
tie exposed; and the lordchancollor 
gested, that the better way would bo (0 
move tile postponement of the present WU. 
for three months, in order to give an op* 
portunity for introducing a new one. Out 
the House being resumed, the report waS' 
accordingly ordered to be received tblA 
day three months. ^ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesda?/, July 1. 

Pmtition of Mr. Evans,] Mr. Ben-- 
net asked the right hon. gentleman, whom 
he saw in his place, whether he was now 
prepared to give any answer as to the pe¬ 
tition he had presented from Mr. lilvans i 

Mr. Addingtoiii os it seemed to be the 
wi'^h of the House, to hear an explanation 
of the complaints in Mr. Evans’s petition, 
acknowledged that he was now prepared 
to gAe a ranch more satisfactory answer 
tjian he could have given on the day that 
the petition was presented. It had been 
then argued, that all in the petition must 
be true ; and even an hon. gentleman hod 
gone so tur as to say, that he would sub¬ 
mit a motion on the subject if a aatis-^ 
factory explanation should not be given. 
He might consider himself absolved by 
tlic notice of such a motion, from giving 
any explanation till the motion was 
made; but he was now vtilJing to explain* 
all the complaints in the petition. He 
had stated his utter incredulity as to 
the charges in the petition; ho had ex¬ 
pressed himself sure that most of the facts 
wcie not true, and egnfident that many of 
them w'crc quite unfeinidcd. First of all, 
as to the petition said to have been with¬ 
held, he had felt confident that his noble 
relation, tlio secretary of state, was not 
capable of so great an abuse as deliberately 
keeping a pdtilion from any subject from 
reaching the walls of that House. He bad 
been quite sure that his noble relation had 
not withheld it; fir^t, because he knew his 
feelings wore such as would never endure 
such an act; secondly, because a similar 
petition from a Mr. Knight, in Reading 
gaol, had been forwafdcd ; and thirdly, 
because tho solicitor for I\lr. Evans was 
instantly, on his requesting it, gmnted 
leave to sec him, and to prepare a petition 
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similar to* the one now presented. But 
what was the fact as to this serious charge? 
Mr. Evans sent a petition on the ^Ist of 
February to the secretary of state’s office, 
by the bands of Mr. Abbot for a noble 
lord, whom he did not now see in his 

! )lace (lord Cochrane) ;but next morning 
le sent to request that it should he given 
to Mr. Harmer, his solicitor. Mr. Har* 
mer got it accordingly, and since then no 
word was heard of it in the office: but 
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dearest friend#. Has wife had been 
lowei( to visit him and to eonVerse .with 
him/through the iron gate, which was 
op^ from top to bottom, so as to admit 
then to sec and coDver^e freely. All the 
posable modes in Wbith' any grievances 
felt by prisoners couhl be made known 
were two.*, The one was by writing to the 
secretary of state. This Watfon 
had done, and had alb^ys obtained re- 
dress, fur which he had written a letter of 


^ last Saturday, looking over the votes, he 
found that it had been presented to that 
House on the 27th of February, and by 
thehon.gentleman opposite (Mr. Benii'et). 
The hon. gentleman must pardon him for 
expressing considerable surprise that he 
had sat in his scat all the time this charge 
had been so strongly urged without once 
contradicting it.—8o much for the peti¬ 
tion, which liad not remained twenty 
hours in the secretary of state’s office. 
Ho would now proceed to the other 
charges. Mr. Abbot (for he had examined 
him on the subject—lie had fiist gone to 
the gaoler of Coldballi-lields, and then to 
the gaoler of Horsemonger-lane) assiiicd | 
him, that he had never refused Mr. Evans ; 
the use of pen, ink, and paper. It was aj- | 
ways the practice in that gaol to cast pri- , 
soners into irons. Mr., Abbot had been , 
there for five years, and it had been the I 
practice befoie his time. The “day after 
j.Mr, Evans had been thrown into iron^, 
three gcnllemen asked to see linn; and 
one of them asked the gaoler wketlier it 
was the practice to fiwi prisoners there 
into irons f Iking told that it was the 
' uniform practice, they acquiesced. The 
next day the irons were taken away.—He 
next read a desciiption of the room in 
which he was confined, which had been 
called the condemned dungeon. It w^as 
25 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 11 feet 
high. There were two large windows, a 
fire-place, and a coal-placo. ’fliere was 
a view of the Surrey lulls from lus wdndow. 

* The younger Kvao'^ h id a i;ptnu* exactly 
the same, except that, being lower, the 
view from it was not so extensive. It had 
been alleged they had not been allowed to 
walk any where. There w’as an arcade 55 
feet in length, in which they were allowed 
to walk. He Jtsked the gaoler wliether 
there was not a place where they could I 
conveniently enjoy free air, and he an- 
'Swered, “ Certawily not, without being 
exposed too rnucii for their security.**— 
Another point he would mention was the 
alleged want of communication with his 


thanks. The other mode was by sending 
to inquire at th^ gaols, which it w^as im¬ 
possible to do as to every gaol in th/ 
country ; and which, if possible^iwould be 
a libel upon the individuals who had the 
innnagement of prison.s. * 

, Mr. Bennci said, he did present a^peti- 
tion formerly from Mr. Evans, but he^had 
*not known on Fi iday hist, and did not know 
now, that it was the iik.'tical petition with 
resjiect to which tliere was a complaint 
of its not Iiavmg been forvvarilccl. As to 
I the otiicr points, tlic light hon. gentleman 
had advocated, but had neither denied 
nor explained them, ile knew not wlic- 
tlier Ollier prisoners had been treated w ith 
the same severity, but he knew ifiat Mr. 
Evans was put first in Coldbatli-fields 
prison, into the same room an*d bed with 
a felon. The younger Evans was put 
into the,hospital-room, with six unhealthy 
felnn''. ilc had gone to vMt Evans on 
Monday last, but was refused permission; 
he then requested to be allowed, nt least, 
to see the arcade, which w’as granted. 
In going up the stairs he would admit 
that he did steal a look into those dun¬ 
geons ; he did not see Mr. Evans, but 
he saw' Mr. Pilkingtoo, in precisely the 
! same kind of room us Iwans. 11c asked 
, if Jt was the same, and w’as answered it 
i was precisely. Tlieie he saw this im- 
! happy man, this innocent individual, 

' pacing the room up and dow n. It was a 
I place for convicts between the time of 
I sf ntcnce and i^iat of execution. It was 
, not a place of confinement, but a place 
I of punishment. With the felon’s punish- 
lU'Mit he had also the felon’s fare. There 
was a truckle bed, a pail ifor water, a 
table, and a chair. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had not said that Evans had any 
fire. He \vould appeal to the common 
principles of humanity, wlictlu^t' Mr. Evans 
who was author of the pamphlet on the 
Spcncean doctrines, sliould be excluded 
from all , means of literary graMfication. 
However, ludicrous those doctrines were, 
it was evident he was a literary person. It 
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theni nomaUliarddbipfor such a j»er- 
aon to be denied the use of a candle for 
the long tours that he had to'joaes irt 
this dungeon. Yet hoar much "harder 
would it be by«aiid<-b>v when tl^ long 
night# 88 well a# long days muswbe so 
paiseiL It was not denied that Mr. EransV 
flute was taken from him. ^Nine-tenths, 
then, of {he charges were admitted. The 
only {totenee'fdr putting Evans into irons 
mual have been to keep him in safety. 
Now the prison was more like a fortress 
than a prison. He did ^ot say that it was 
absolutely impossible for an adventurous 
nrisoneif to attempt to escape, but for 
Evans there was not the least chance 
of his attomffting or effecting his escape. 

•JVTr. Barham expressed himself disfa- 
tisfied with the explanation of the right 
hon. gentleman, and declared his inten¬ 
tion of bringiiig forward his motion to¬ 
morrow. 

Mn. Chant’s Finaitce Resolu¬ 
tions.] Mr. C. (jrant, junr. banded to 
the Speaker the following Resolutions: 

1. Thai the total amount of the funded 
debt, *of the United Kingdom, iinrcdeeriiod, 
was, on Uic 1st February 11516 810,016,03(> * 
And on the 1st Fcbruaiy 1817 - 71)0,050,980 

Being a diminution of - 19,995,050 

#. “ That the total amount of^lhc unfund¬ 
ed debt, in excliet^utr ayd Irish treasury bills, 
was, on the 5tli January, 1810 
In exchequer hdls - - 41,441,900 
In Irish Ircasuiy bills- 2,497,808 

- 43,939,708 

Anfl on 5th January J8J7 : 

Exchequer bdls - - 44,0;)0,300 
Tjyasury bills - - 5,304,092 

40,955,202 

Being an increase of - - 6,015,584 

3. " That the sum to be expended by the 
conimissiniitTs for the rcdeiiiplion ol the fund¬ 
ed debt of (3leal I5ritain*and Ireland, ii^ the 
year 1817, may be estimated at - 14,464,443 
And that provision has been made 

for paying off navy and transport 
debt, witmn the same period, to 
the amount of - - • - • - 1,060,000 

16,124,443 

ifS ' 

4 . " That the amount of exchequer bills 
outblandiug on the 5th January 

18ir,rf»as - - - - 44,650,300 
and of Irish treasury 
bills. 5,304,992 

49,955,999 
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That tlw amount of exchisquer ^ 
bills and of Irish treasury biUf^ , 
granted in the present or foi-nie^ > 
session, which will be outstand- . > 

ing on the 5th January 1818, 
should the whole of the supplife# 
of the current year be then issu¬ 
ed, will be 

In exchequer bills - - 80,000,000 ^ 

In Irish treasury bills 4,604,992 

- 64 , 681 ^ 9 ^ " 

Increase of uniunded debt unpro¬ 
vided lor (exclusive of any excc&s 
of charge upon the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom, be— i . j — 
yond the income ^hereof) of - 11,729,700 


Being less by the sum of 1,394,743/. 
than the sum of 16,124,443/., 
wine h, us belore stated, will be 
applied in the course of the year 
to the lediiclioii of funded and 
unfunded debt.—viz. 

Sum to lie applied to the reduc¬ 


tion of dtbt . 16,124,443 

IntreaMC of unfunded debt - - 14,729,700 


1,394,713 

The first Resolution being read, the 
deviate thereupon was adjourned till Fri* 
day. 
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Petition or Ma. Evans. > Mr - 
Bayhaiti said, that in bringing forward 
his motion, it was unnecessary for him 
to disclaim any’feelings of personal hos¬ 
tility to the noble secretary for the home 
department, from whofn, as well as from 
liis right hon. relative, lie had reccivecLhis 
full share of civility. Neither did his motion 
originate in any general hostility to the 
measures which were proposed from the 
other bide of the House, nor from any bias 
towards dcmocratical opinions. The 
whole course of' his parliamentary life 
would contradict such a supposition. He 
had always been of opinion that demoefa- 
tical or monarchical principles, pushod to 
their extent, would have probably in the 
end the same effect; that as the democra- 
tical principle, by unrestrained ascen¬ 
dancy, might destroy liberty by means 
of the subversion of the government, 
so the ascendancy of arbitrary power 
by dcsttoying liberty, would cause the^de- 
Btruction of the government. He had 
onco thought fit to support the govern** 
ment, and by supporting it to suppoft li¬ 
berty itself against dcmocratical' power, 

(4 N) 
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aiul l»e now, by supporting liberty against 
arbitrary principles, concoived'healso was 
contributing to the security and pcu-ma- 
nence of the government. That arbitrary 
notions and practice now prevailed and 
were increasing, bo was persuaded, not 
onl}' by things said and done cvei y day, 
which would not formerly be tolerated, 
but by the silence observed as to the 
maxims which had once been the bon^t 
uf Englishmen, or the manner in which, 
wlieii advanced, they w'cre received. Not 
to enumerate many instances, tliey would 
recollect that when in a speech wliicli 
would long be deeply hnpicssed on the 
ininils o( all who bad heard it, a noble lord 
(Nugent) bad said, that revolution was to 
be preleircd ; this sentiment was received 
by clamour or(lj>appiobation from the op¬ 
posite Mile of the House. \Vas this a 
new sentiment? Was it not one wliicli 
had been uttered daily in the be-t limes 
of English liistoiy ? As to the cu'-e imrne- 
dialely the subject ol bis motion, two ox- j 

f danations luU been given by the right 
ion. gentleman, 'ilic liist seemed to dis¬ 
claim all responsibility lor the light lion, 
gentleman and the sccrelaiy of state,•as 
to wluit passed in tiie pii«>ons i*' which 
the unfortunate men were committed on 
suspicion. 'J'iiis doctrine Iv) strongly pro¬ 
tested against. The secretary of state 
should be informed by some confldcntiiil 
pi^rsorii, for whom be was rc3ponsi})Ie, of 
the state, and almost tho dally occur¬ 
rences of those pri&on<;. The scerctJ'try of 
state would not be degnulcd by such a 
superintendance; for no employment 
could be more liopburable than an atten¬ 
tion to the state of men so incapable of 
protecting theins’el vo'j. The pi isoners had 
been deprived of the piotection thc-y de¬ 
rived from tlie visits (jf the inugistiatos. ; 
It might be jirnper to ;)i event indlscnmi-: 
natc access; but he could not conceive ! 
liovv this principle could be carried so far j 
fls to exclude his bon. friend (Mr. lien- j 
jiet), than whom a more useliJ mcmbiT } 
there W'as not in the House. What could 
be the oliject of this? If it werG supposed 
that his hon. fiiend would enter into an 
improper communication with the pri¬ 
soner, the gaoler was at hand to prevent 
it. It was painful to think that in a few 
jrenrs so great a change had taken place 
in our opinions. Tliat benevolei\t man, 
who had devoted his* life to the examina- 
• lion of prisons to vviiich he had been first 
directed by bis ofFiciar duty as sheiifi' of 
Ifedfordshlrc, and to whom the doors of 
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every prison in the most barbarousf parts 
of Europe l]ad been opened, would now 
have had the door of the prisoA of his own 
county shut in his face by the gaoler he 
had ajLiointcd, and this by order of a Bri- 
ti-^h scvTctai y of stale. This exclusion of 
•?di examination was one reason for his mo* 
tion; another was, that a general opinion 
seemed to prevail, that the complaints of 
these prisoners were not tb be atftnded 
to, because they were in prison for their 
offences; in other words, that they were 
put there for puu^hment and repentance. 
This was an opinion founded in theje^rossest 
inji^ticc; if any measure was takers which 
was not purely a measure of precaution 
against escape, injustice wds done.— He 
slipuld refer to one or two points in 
Evans’s [ictitioii. Tiiat rc«?pectlng the pe¬ 
tition to 1)0 delivered the members for 
Westminster had been denied, and be was 
bound to believe, tlri*t no petition liad been 
to tlio home dcpaitmcnt, wliich bad 
not been forwaidcd. But evidently there 
was some mistake, as no man in bis senses 
would have put in the front of bis peti¬ 
tion, an allegation which he knew could 
1)0 proved to be a falsehood. Tiiii? de¬ 
manded explanation. The statement as 
to tho irons had not been satisYactorily 
explained. Why liad Mr, Evans been 
sent to a prison whcie it was the rule to 
put j)l^ople 111 irons without special tlircc- 
'tiou^ ? Thej’c was a wide difleicnco be¬ 
tween lliese perponSf and those committed 
on the diicction of disinteiestcd niagls- 
tiatcs, and after examinations on oath. 
He slioiild not advert to tlie felons beds, 
and the felons fare, nor the beautiful 
arcd'dc; but there wa^ a fact, wdiich its 
niiuufencss rcrulcrcd characteristic—Jie 
alluded to the order to deprive the pii- 
soncr of his flute. Jt reminded him of 
the story of the gaoler who killed a spider, 
which had been the aniuscment of an un¬ 
fortunate being in similar confinement. 

It WAS curious tba^, the right hon. geiillg- 
man who could subject men, some of 
whom were possibly innocent, to siicl) a 
puni- hrnent, was alVaid of libelling the 
gaoleis, by iiujuiring into llieif conduct. 

It was said, the prisoncis might petition. 
Suppose they were allowed pen and ink, 
by whom were •they to petition—through 
those of whom they had to complain ? 
Possibly tliese persons, who were to over¬ 
turn the Biitibh constitution, might jiot be 
able to read 'and w rite. Were they to ask 
tlic gaoler to write for them ? Nothingf 
could be more accordant with the interest 
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oven of the ministers who possessed this 
power of unlimited imprisonniont, if they 
meant to exorcise it well, than to show 
the public that they had acted humanely. 
Seeing no objection to iiujuiry, lie ihoulil 
move, ‘‘ That the pctitiqi:\ of llionns 
Evans be referred to a select comm||tte.’', 
JMr. Addhufrlon^ in making a few obscM*- 
vatioiis on wiiat had fallen troni the hon. 
gcntlc^nan, wfli^d pass over the gontral 
topics on which he had touched, not fioin 
disrespect to the hon. gcotloman, but be¬ 
cause he was unwilling t^ occupy the time 
• of the House Ibngcr than was absolutely j 
necessity. Even if the hon. geutlennn 
had not hjioke in terms of so much pr.nsc, 
for which hcifelt grateful, of his noble le- 
]i:|jion and himself, he should have betm 
tlSc I jbt peison to suspect him of any pJr- 
BoiKil hostility, lie eeitainly could n^t, 
however, have cxjieclcd coinplamt'i from 
Jiiin against Iti^ noble relation. As to 
the petition alleged to have been nithhelJ 
from the House, lie had*prnved to a cle- 
monstratioi), that it was not detained in 
the home-ollicc He had u receipt for it 
from l\Ir. llainier, the solicitor for iMr. 
Evans. It was the only petition that ever 
came liom him to the olficc. The other 
point whtcli had been urged ngaiint the » 
noi)le secietary \\as, that he ought to have 
been infui mod of tlie internal state of cvciy 
prison. This, however, appe£>fcd an ex- 
traordinaiy nsicrlion, that a secretary of 
state wlio was so.ieatly to licar*e\ery com¬ 
plaint that might be s5nt lo him, requir¬ 
ing a redress of grievances, should be 
compelled (o make daily inquiries into the 
conduct of gaolers, and wlietlier it v^as 
consistent with the orders pi escribed, to 
them ? It w'tis competent -for the piisom r 
to^nakc complaints, it Ins tieatmeiit had ! 
been improper, and the best answer to Ins | 
own allcgalioiia was, that no complaint ' 
had ever been sent lo the oflice. Ten, | 
ink, and paper bad never been lefused to | 
the prisonei, and if not able to write, he , 
Jii^glit have sent a veibhl request I)v*tbc j 
gaoler; and the fact was, that iMr. Evans | 
had actually sent one message to the office 
of the lioige department, by tlic gaoler of | 
Coldbath ])iison, that his foinicr petition i 
should not he given to the memhers j 
for Westminster, hut lo Mr. Harmer, 
his solieitir. Directions Had been given 
to every gaoler to pay tlic strigtest atten¬ 
tion to tlie piisoiiLM-s, and the secretaiy of 
state ever open to their complaints.— 
Having thus exonerated the secretary of 
state from the clauses which had beign 
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brought against him, he felt it no; less 
Jiis duty to defend all other poisons, 
gaolers and turnkeys, from the severe ac* 
cUi.uioiH bulled agaiira tlicm. Tool)taiA 
evoiy mronuation on the subject, he had 
sent that morning for the gaoler, and 
made every necessary inquiry respectipg 
tbo maiingenKMit ofthcjirison. He le^n^ 
ed tint iliere was an unlimited allowance 
of coills, except in summer, w hen only'ft 
quantity was piovidtd suificient for culi- 
n try purposes. Candles, indeed, were ia- 
j sued under some restrictions, and only on 
I special authority. Much stress had been 
laid on depriving;Mr. Evans of lus flute; 
it wa^, however, t/io rule of the prison not 
to al ow music, ns it disturbed others, but 
IMr. I'^vans might have had his flute if lie 
did not make use of it.—Tlie bed which 
AFr. Evans used was peifectly new, and of 
a better (juaiity than those in common 
use in the prison; but if Mr. Evans were 
dissatisfied witli this, he might have had 
his own bed and furniture. The sheriff 
of Surrey had, he uivdei'isfood, that day, 
visited the prison, in company with an 
hon. member with wliom he (Mr. A.) had 
uo^ the honour of being acquainted, but 
who, if tlien in tlie House, would no doubt 
state the ciicumstances which cnnie to 
Ins knowledge. Eroni every person who 
had an opportifnity of observing the con¬ 
duct of the gaoler, the most favourable 
rcpoitwas made as lo that officer’s hu¬ 
manity and attention to his prisonevs, bpt 
he could not be fairly condemned for en- 
forcing the rulc^ prescribed by the ma- 
gi''tracy for the government.of the piison, 
iniigli th application of lho«;e rules, 
in the instance of ironiiux these state pi*i- 
sunci.', must certainly be regret ted. I’liis 
rigoi \va<, however, of very shoit dura¬ 
tion ; tind he u^as assuicd, that so far iVoni 
the pii^'Otieis feeling any resentment oc 
pu'jiidieo .jg mist ihe gaoler, the whole 
four wcie willing, if nilvwdod the oppoi- 
tunity, to testify their gratitmie for his 
kind ;^i(l benevoltmt treatment. 

Mr. /i.'S/ifri) said, that knowing for¬ 
merly the treatment of the prisoners, the 
di^eipl no of the gaol, and the conduct of 
the gaoler, he w-as surprised at the ac¬ 
counts Unit hud gone abroad under the 
sanction of the petition, fie liad there¬ 
fore made a point of going to the piison 
that morning, for the pnijio.^e of salEfying 
himself of the foundation of thesO ac¬ 
counts. He hiul secTi and converged with 
all the prisoiu'is, who all concurred in 
stating lluU they had no complaints to 
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make agninst the treatment they received at 
the hands of the gaoler or the oiagistratest 
The elder Evans menti med, that so far as 
his treatment in prL-ou was conctM'ned, he 
had no charge to make, but that libcUy 
was fiweet, and that no situation could bo 
a 2 :reeable in which he was deprived of it. , 
T’llkinson confirmed his testimony to the 
conduct of the gaoler, by declaring, that 
he was bo far from complaining of any 
oppressive or har>h usage from the gaoler, 
that he regarded Iiini with love and grati- | 
tude, as his triend and benefactor. 1’be ‘ 
younger Evans had no complaint to make, 
except with regard to the supply of can¬ 
dle, and OgdcMi went even fartlier than , 
the rest in giving \n» evidence to the kind | 
behaviour of tlie gaoler; declaring, with i 
tears in his eyc^, that he should never for- I 
get the Ivindncss which he had experi- j 
enced fimn his hands. 

Mr. Bennet never accused the gaoler of j 
harsh conduct or gralnilous seventy, for . 
lie had never heard any thing of him but 
>vhat was to his credit ; but tlie (jnostion 
had no rcfeiencc to the pai lieular charac- | 
ter of an individual, I)ut to the general 
Fystcni of trc-iling piiboneis conlincd pn- 
der the suspcohiun act. 'I’lie right Imn. 
gentleiuari had contr.ulicted no material 
fact of I Ik* petition but one—that regard¬ 
ing the rein^al of pen, ihk, and paper. 
This he had denied; hut he btliered the 
right hon. giMitliMnan was miS)-informed. 
The ificasurc which the piisnneis wcie ! 
said to cnjny in a fine view of the Surry 
hills was now given up., Tlu* next alle¬ 
gation was, that they were not supplied : 
with light; and the defence set up against I 
this charge was, tliat they xvere, so far i 
as the rules of tlie piison w'ould permit, j 
The right hon. gentleman had spoken i 
about an arcade in w-hicli ibey were al- ’ 
lowed to walk; but, if lie had himself, 
gone, as be ought to Ikivo done, and exa¬ 
mined this arcade, he would have found tiuit 
it was ineiely ti nairow passage, into which 
tfie doors of the prison colls opene%*. In 
all those case'* the ruIe^ of the pTrison were 
thought a sufficient apology fo\* the treat¬ 
ment these piisoners enrlured; but ifmini.s- 
ters Suspended the liberties of the people, I 
and threw men into prison on susjiicion, i 
they ought to correct these rules so far as 
their treatment was concerned. If minis¬ 
ters proceeded with their new system of 
irnpriioning, they should build new pri¬ 
sons^ and not treat the victims of their 
power like the commun disturbers of so- j 
ciety. 
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Mr. Sumner stated the pr/san to have 
been visited by three magistrates of the 
county, * subsequent to the committal of 
the prisoners : Mr. Young and Mr. Laing 
were bf the number. They visited the 
ceils ^itbout any objection being made to 
,their doing so. Evans complained of hav* 
ing been put in irons, which he said was 
grating to his feelings. He had l^een told 
this was contrary to the rhhs of the prison* 
unless it was ordered by the secretary of 
state. lie (Mr. Sumner) bad understood 
that the gaoler, as he was accustomed to 
put persons charged with felonies in irons, ^ 
had conceived himself bound to tiike the 
same course with an individual who was 
charged with a still higher offence. The 
magistrates recommended the prisoner/o 
piV.'.ent a memorial to the secretary •of 
sUte; this was doct. and the memorial 
imrnedialely produced ti*"* desired effect. 
He bore testimony to the’unexceptiona¬ 
ble character of ihe gaoler. He des- 
erihed the dimensions of the prison; 
stated the prisoner to have been at li- 
heity to send for his own fuiiniure, and 
added, that this had formerly been dono 
by Mr. L. Hunt, who was confined the 
same apartment, and furnished as ii washy 
him. "lie (!\Ii. S.) had never iTt^cn in a 
moic comfortable room* in his bte. Mr. 
Evans might have made it thesanu. With 
respt^ct to Wire, the prisoner had been le- 
.stneted, not as to quaritiiv, hut as to time. 
If he had been deprived of his flute, other 
enjoyments were leit to him. IViks, ink, 
and paper were allowed, and also books. 
He could not sec tliat any blame attached 
to those by whom these matters were rc- 
gul'ited. * 

Mr. Siuart JVortleij had never henid a 
charge more coinpicrely di>prevcd tlfan 
the present; nor Iiad iver seen a case* 
that appeared more cou’ijlctely tiumped 
up to deceive the jmblic, and to excite 
odium against the govt i omenl. With re- 
gaid to tlie petition which was alleged to 
have been sent to'the secret.iiy of .state’s 
office, and there detained, tlie pi* .son vvho 
had made such on accu^-ation, or who aii- 
thori/.eJ It to be made, must Iv've known 
that he was advancing a direct falsehood. 
Mr. Evans himself could not have known 
wliother his first petition was presented or 
not; but his solicitor, Mr. Halmer,tvho 
drew up tlie second, and who made tho 
detention of the first one of its alleged 
acts of oppychsion, could not ha\’e been 
ignorant of the tact. He therefore must 
have been conscious, that in allowing that 
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alJegation to «tand urtcontradicfed, he wa^ 
authorissing a falsehood, for the purpose 
of exciting odiutn against the secretary 
of state, and creating an impression in the 
rountry nguinst the government, by Ijav- 
Hig a charge of this kind inseited injthe 
jie>vspa[)er^, and giving it currrency for a 
few days without the chance of contradic¬ 
tion. li^ was sure that his hon. friend 
who presented dfc petition would not 
have countenanced such an attempt at 
delusion, had he suspected it. His hon. 
fiiend must have forgott^i tlio cirenm- 
Aanccs, or have read the s^ond represen¬ 
tation verjr carelessly; otherwise, with i 
tliis suspicious circumstance staring him 
in the taee, he ^ould not have allowed the 
IIoLwe to be deceived, or tjie country to^ 
be excited. Had lie not, therefore, a 
light to say that this petition was trumped* 
ijji, not to complain of a grievance, but to 
pro])agate ii delusion? The person who 
diew up tins document knew that the sus¬ 
pension ol the Habeas Corpus act had ex¬ 
cited a gie.it (leal of party heat in that 
House, and tluTiiore played ofl’this false¬ 
hood tor the sake of eftect, and with the 
intentioji of increa'^ing the unpopularity 
of the measuie. W ill) regard to the irons, 
he had im Irpially gOxid title to coin|')lain 
of an attnnipt at ^delusion. 'Ihe iions, 
\vlh('Ii It wjs tlio jnaclicc of the prison to 
pul on ail prisoners, \v('re sliifck oW as 
soon asa re[nescntati(mof rhecircums'tance 
was made to the proper/piiiUer.* He saw j 
jio reason why they who weie charged on 
u'lth v\uh being guilty of crimes agmnst 
the stale should he more leniently dealt 
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legation that had n.ot been^uf&cletktiy cbl^ 
tradicted. With regard to the vrattt of , 
ground for walking, he thought thkt 
thougli the arcade removed some pf the 
cause of complaint, the prisoners thight 
be allowed to use the garden, if that 
gence could be permitted consistently 
with the safe custody of the prisoners. Ite 
made these observations because he had 
supported ihe suspension act, believing in 
his conscience that the measure was ne« 
resellry for the safety of the constUttUan* 
It was tnio that the House should watch 
with care the exercise of a power so 
largely granted, bilt it should likewise 
guard against being made the vehicle of 
trumped up accusations and unfounded 
complaints. 

Sir F. Burddt observed, that the hon, 
gentleman wlio spoke last had declared,^ 
that he had voted for the suspension act 
from a love of the constitution—that was^ 
fioin a love for the liberty of the subject; 
and yet, when a subject deprived of his 
liberty complained to that House ofinjus* 
ticc and oppression, the lion, gentleman 
angrily dcpivcaled his conduct, because 
the i^)plication for redress was not made 
to ihe veiy pcTSons to whoso system the 
complaint relciicd. He would vote for 
having the peiiyon referred to a com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of inquiiy, because 
the statedicnts in that petition presented 
prima facie ground's for parliamentary in- 
vc'siigaiion ; anJ he could not be di-suaded* 
from thvnkiuf; that such an investi^iatloa 
should take [)lieo,*by any of iho testimo¬ 
nies uliici) the House had hcaid with rcs- 


with than other persons coniined tor less 
ollence/: hut allowing that they ougllt 
not to he so treateiL why’ make such a 
coniphunt when immediate redress had 
hceii obtained, except for the purpose of 
cieating unLtvoiirablc impressions? Tliis 
was simuher evidence that the petition was 
trumped op lor (hdusive eofls. 'fhe cliaige 
lirought the piisc^mfor tlu*‘'inajl- 

m^s (it iht' KUMos was ecpi dly dc'^titnle oJ 
found,'.lion, and nnnife'ieil tlie same spi¬ 
rit. He was at hrst disposed to consider 
the taking #ivay the flute as a piece of 


pect to the ehaiaclcr oMhe gaoler; for. 
he could not forget, that when he formerly 
sulimitted chaiges of a similar nature 
against a person, lie was met by ilie most 
confident as’^ertions and the most lofty cu- 
logiums upon tne oerson to whom his 
cliaiges reterred. lie would not impute 
any cimiinality to tlie gaoler of the prison 
in Iloisemonger-Jane, for he knew nothing 
()l the Ilian, diei*efi»rc sucli an imputation' 
would be neither fair nor liberal; but was 
It fair or libcval in (he last speaker, to im¬ 
pute fahehood to a man in a dungeon ? 


cinoliy ; hot lie was reconciled to it when 
he hoard it was the rule of the pii-^on, and 
reflected tlnit it might be ttouhleftorne to 
the other pfisoners w liose comloit.. should 
he consiiltLMl a^. much as that of Mr. Kvans. 
Ifilns rule could 1)(^ dispensed with, liow^- 
ever, he* would think it bctten to do so, 
though the cruelty of the act had now been 
disproved. There was not a single ai- 


VV.is not such an imputation iiuleed utterly 
iinwai rantablc, wliile the hon. gentleman 
himself admitted that it was wantonly 
cruel to deprive this unfortunate prisoner 
of his flifte ? JWt to leturn to the coii(i- 
plaint which ho had oft a former occsisioii 
brought forward with respect to the con¬ 
duct of a gaoler, he felt strongly its ’ana¬ 
logy to. the case under consideration^ for 
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be remembered that several gentlemen 
were found in that House to bear testimo¬ 
ny in favour of that gaoler,—some indeed 
asserting, that his only fault was, truly, 
excessive humanity towards his prisoners. 
Such was the testimony in favour of Aris, 
of Coldbatli'fieldf, of an Iionouiable aivi 
religious member of that House— 

Mr. *S. IVorllei/ here rose to o/dcr, ob¬ 
serving, that tho hon. baron(?t had on a 
former evening applied the same dcscrip- 
tipn tp a mc'inbcr of that House, when it 
escaped notice; but he submitted that 
such a description was not correct or par¬ 
liamentary. • 

The Spenhr said, that being appealed 
to, he must observe, that to describe any 
member in ironical terms was not con¬ 
sistent with parliamentary order; and the 
hon. baronet must be awai c that such a 
mode of designation was not agreeable to 
the usual practice of the House. 

Sir F. Biudeti did not mean to use the 
description objected to ironically, hut dis¬ 
tinctively, and in order to niaik tlie cha¬ 
racter which was known to belong to the 
hon. member alluded to. That Iiou. mem¬ 
ber was, it w'OLild be recollected, arioiig 
those who were imposed upon with rog/nd 
to the character of Aris, and thcrcloi'e 
testified to tliat which ^ho prcsimietl lie 
would now be ready to admit was quite 
erroneous. ]\Ir. \^'iJhcrfo^cc iiiid was 
one of the members of the committee to 
'whom the complaints respecting (’oliibath- 
fields were relcrred, and he re(;(dlcctcd 
that hon. gentleman to* have stated a fact 
with respect to Ans, winch was quite 
^cqual, if not sup:rior, in cruoltv, to the 
old story of the destruction ol the spiiler 
in the cell of a prisoner in the French 
i3astile. A prisoner who was confined fur 
13 or J4^ months in a cell in (loldbatli- 
fielils, which was onlv^ S (cet long—by 6 
feet wide, was still Id’aded witli nuns. A 1 
robin, which had got into the cell through 
the grate, was the unhappy man’s only 
•companion and consolation. Tills robin 
w^as, indeed, so familiar, tha't it was not 
disturbed, or would not leavo the cell, on 
the appearance of the turnkeys, wlio daily 
brougbt the prisoner his provisions. ]5ut 
Aris himself happening one day to accom¬ 
pany the person who delivered the pro¬ 
visions, he seized the poor robin and crush¬ 
ed it to death ; and tlie prisonep declared 
in tears to Mr. Wilbcrforce Uird, that this 
event inflicted a more severe pang ujion 
his feelings, than could have been produc¬ 
ed by the death of all his relations. ISuch 
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was the act of liis << excessively humane 
gaoler” as some gentlemen in that House 
described'him—.as tlie magistrates of Mid** 
dlescx indeed universally pronounced him, 
anJ yet those very magistiates found it 
necessary, some years afterwards, to dis¬ 
miss this gaoler from his appomtiucnt, for 
most unworthy conduct, under suspicions 
indeed of the most heinous ;gmit. Ho 
could not, tlien, with s^jeh circihnstances 
in his memory, be satisfied of the proprie¬ 
ty of dismissing a piisoncr’h complaint 
merely upon tejtimomcs to character from 
tliosc wdio pci naps had no adequate oppoi^- 
tunity of ascertaining the gaoler’s leal 
conduct. If the gentleman opposite were 
so fully convinced of his veetitude, why 
object to the appoiiiment of a committee? 
An intelligent observer of human nj^uie 
*had said “ that the steel-beai ted gaoler was 
seldom the friend of tnui: ” He would not 
say that the gnolcr imnicdiately alluded 
to deseivcd any ceni>iire, hut ho would 
maintain that there w'ore sulficiont groiuuU 
in the charges against him to call for in¬ 
quiry. The right hon. gentloinan liad cm- 
phalieally observed, that no pii^oner was 
I precluded ihelibcity of compLunijig ; but 
what availed that privilege, if piisoncrs 
wer'j to 1)0 condemned for eomlilainmg to 
any but those witli wluvn the cause of their 
compluiijt originated. The poiiiioner had ' 
heyn now*' above live months in cu^oi^y, 
precluded fiorn the due enjoyment of air 
and exculiise, and surdy such a case du- 
served the humane consideration of the 
House. All legal, equitable, andliuniaiui 
authorities had pretested agiiiii-t any de¬ 
gree of rigour, as uimeecssaiy lor sale cus¬ 
tody with regard to prisonci-*, especially 
befoie trial anil conviction. Why, tlicii, 
should any uuneceftsai \ iigour lie jiracfised 
towards these state jiiisoiuisf If mmisteis 
wished to remove suspicion^, and not to ex- 
eiiedisallcction, there were no means so elli- 
cieiit foi both as by agreemg to the pre¬ 
sent motion. 

*Loiil Castlerhtidi submitted to The 
House, whether Lins case was one into 
wh'cli It was iucumlieiit on them to insti¬ 
tute an inquiry. To allege,* that indivi¬ 
duals in the unfortunate cucumstances of 
the petitioner, were exposed to the possi¬ 
bility of hardship, was rather an argument 
against the suspension bill itsi^f, tlnui an 
inducement for going into this committee. 

He admitted, that persons confined under 
the powers of that act ought to bb tujated 
with all the indulgence that was consistent 
with their situation; but the reasons urged 
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for referring the petition to a committee 
would be an argument for adopting the 
same course in' each individual case. He 
did not deny that circumstances hud arisen 
in the course of this discussion wli;ch 
would lead to a correction of the evil; wid 
the presumption was, that whenever an 
abuse did exist, it would not long be¬ 
fore it came to the knowledge of govern¬ 
ment ; wdo, he cbvfld assure the House, 
would be disposed to pay the utmost at¬ 
tention to It. 

^The motion was negativ0|j. 
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NnjvFouNDi.A NJ) Tr \dk. 1, Mr. 717. A. increased greatly in number. The popula 
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The merchants sent out vessels from tbk 
country which'conveyed the persons era* 
ployed in catching uiid curing the fisb^ 
and their sustenance, and they returned 
again in winter. 'J'he only people left in 
Newfoundland were a few to take care 
the apparatus for curing, &c. all the rest 
returned to England ; so that the popula* 
tion of >iewfoundland bore then no pro* 
portion to what it was at present. In the 
course of time it was found necessary to 
have middlemen resident on the 
who were called planters. These perso^ 
caught the fish and cured it, and bar* 
tcred it with the rneroliant for such articles 
as were necessary for tlie supply of their 
wants. In process of time, these planters 


Tajflnr said, tlie 1 louse Avould recollect, j tion now amounted to SO,()00 persons. It 
on his suhinilting a luolion to them for would be seen in the evidence that last 
the appointment of a select committee to | winter men whofoimerly gained an honest 
inquiivinto the --rate ot the'Frade of New- i livelihood by their industry, were seen iii 
foundland, he Iiad mentioned, as the j the streets living by plunder. They en- 
groimd of the motion, the heavy di^tress | tered almost all the storehouses belonging 
which lluu trade was labouring under, ; to the merchants, and plundered them of 
from dilfienlties of a pecuniary nature, ■ W'hafcvcr they could find in them. For 


and the imdaneholv state ol tlie island nf 
Nevvloundland itNclf, in consequence of 


months the population were suffering from 
a statd of misery almost unexampled iq 


had I the history of the world. The merchants 


we^ e 


wlio had their storchoufics broken into. 


the diHi<*ulties of the tradei'-'. He 
stated tliat* a large population 
aetiiaily in a state <>1* faniine,—that the I were determined this year not to send out 

\varel)ou?es of the rntrehants werejirokeri • any stores, while tne inland was in such a 

into by a siaivni;; people,—tliat th(^ capital | state that i?o protection could be given la 

was 111 sucli a state that it was imjiossible * thl'ir property. The consequence would 


lo aftor^t any protection to, propci ty,—and 
that unless some relu'f should he allbided 
hy tlu' llmise and by the govi'mincmt of 
tliocounri\ to this calainity, the hoirois 
ol the ensuiiii^ winter w’oiild he nggiavated 


bo, that next w inter llie population must 
die by himgcr, unless government, by em¬ 
ploying tran‘iports M carry out provisions 
to ihem, should alKud some relief to that 
wretched country. The tsade with New'- 


iii an inconceivable degree. A eoimmttec*. fonndland was very extensive. IMr. Kemp, 
had aceordinglv been appointed, and no ; of Pool, staled to the committee, that he 
person could lead tlie lepoit without * had a capital of tiO,000/. enqiloycd in tl>e 
agreeing that the circnin-tanecs detailed • trade; that he io^t last year‘JO,000/., and 
in it went nm(‘]i lnyond any thing he had , that he should lose the same sum this year; 
pieviouhlv stneii tti the House. 'Flie | and iheiefoie it wxis Impossible for him 
evidence bi'lnre tlie enmmitloe was gpen any longer to cany on so ruinous a trade, 
by meicli infs of gicat c^f^inence—men, Wliat, it would he asked, could be done 
wlio had «' 't capital cinplo>e(l in the I with tliis^starving population? But he 

would ask iiT*reUiin, were these people, 


tiade. One uiMnj'nous determination 
ran ihion- n the evidence c»l every mer- 
cliant, that imlc’ss tin* Hmisc gave them 
some lelu'f, (be lor‘:e*^ m carrying on the 
trade were so great liiat iluy could no 
longer continue their cap'lal lu it. U w'as 
neco«-«ary Lo*tell th*'' House that New¬ 
foundland in il-clf was totally ■unpro¬ 
ductive—that if> whole ^iiipply, excepting 
tlie article* of fish, w'lis carried out fi bin 
fhis countVy. Formerly, there w^as hardi}' 
any resident population on the island. 

t- 


beeausc the tiflde w as not so thriving ns to 
induce merchants to continue their capitals 
in it, to be left to all the Iioirors of 
famine ? The merchants requested that 
,),()()0 of the population might he removed 
by government. If that niiniher were re¬ 
moved, lluy thouglit they could find ciji- 
ploynient lor the rest. ^ Tbo merchants 
saiil they could not meet the French ia 
the Euiopcan mari.et, that the fishing 
part of NYwvfoundLiiul bad bcen^cmicedcd 
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by treaty to France; that the French 
govprninent were exerting, themselves by 
bounties to support the trader Our mer- 
cnants in the Spanish ports laboured under 
a duty which amounted almost to a prohi¬ 
bition. Murat| when he was sovereign of 
)^aples, levied a duty on the fish imported 
'nto his stales, for the purpose of lansom- 
ng slaves in Algiers; the present king of 
Naples, though placed there by our arms, 
had increased tliat duty. So that our 
merchants had nut only to cope with the 
rireoch bounty, but with the Spanish and 
Neapolitan duties. It was for the House 
to say, whether for the sake of anytem- 
porary circumstances like these they 
would give up the trade altogether, which 
the merchants said they could not possibly 
continue without assistance. The trade 
enployed not less than 6,WO seamen ; and 
^00 vessels went out to Newfoutulland 
every year. He should inertly move at 
present, that the repoit be now taken into 
consideration; but it was his intention 
aflerwards to move in a committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the propiiety of granting 2.s. a quintal 
bounty on all fish caught and cured«.in the 
island of Newfoundland. 

Mr, Robinson said, that when a case *of 
great distress was laid before the House, 
it was not a very agreea'ole task to object 
to any specific proposition for relieving it. 
But, ho should ill discharge his duty, nf 
liO*uid not state to the House the grounds 
on which he considered this pijoposition 
to be an ill udviscd onr. The lion, gentle¬ 
man only recommended a bounty to he 
given for one ,year. Tlie merchants did 
not want the bounty for one jear, they 
wanted it for a teini co-cxistciU with the 
duration of the Fiench bounty , and they 
w’anted the removal of at least 1.3 or 
t^O.OOO persons. But where ueie llicse 
persons to be sent'to? The fir greater 
|\art of them came from Ireland. But 
there were cases of distress in Ireland 
at this moment infinitely beyond any 
thing that had been icpolied of New¬ 
foundland. Were they to be sent home 
to Xrelund, to be supported there, God 
knows how ? Were they to bo sent 
to Canada and Nova Scotia? The har¬ 
vest was very bad there last year; and it 
would only be aggravating the distress 
in Canada to send them ihcio Govcin- 
nicnt were asked /o do in this case more 
tXion perhaps it would have been wi^c to un- 
d^tOKe. If the morchants moved 1,000 of 
Bie peopl^-So Canada, government agreed 
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to find subsistence for U)om there forgone 
year, and to give them lands to settle on. 
But the ftiercliaiits rejected this offer as a 
perfect joke, and refused to listen to any 
proposition by government, unless they 
wc|pld go the length of the bounty co-ex¬ 
istent with the French bounty, and re¬ 
move 15 or 20,000 of the population. 
The tradh was of so fluctuating a nature, 
that one year on a <^ital of \>0,00(¥- a 
profit of 22,000/, was made, and another 
year a loss was experienced of 20,000/. 
During last war, the trade acquired an artifi¬ 
cial prosperity, and if they attempted to sufi- 
ort it by means of bounties, tlia»evjl would 
e aggravated two-fold. This would only 
have the effect of increasing the popula¬ 
tion. Under these circumstimccs be^ould 
not constnI to the motion. 

Mr. W. Dou^'us was favourable to the 
motion. The disticastd people must have 
employment if possible, otherwise they 
must be left to starve. 

Mr. Canuhigt although he admitted, to 
as great an extent as any one, the wisdom 
of the generally received principles of po¬ 
litical economy regarding bounties, thought 
there were grounds laid in the report suf¬ 
ficient to w'arraiit a slight departure from 
them in this instance. He did not think 
that we should entei; into a contest with 
Francc^in a line of promoting commerce ‘ 
by nieaiis confessedly nupolitic ; but he 
confessed tliat, in Jiis opinion, the report 
had made out suilicient grounds for grant¬ 
ing assistance for one year, at least to 
those engaged in this trade. 

Mr. i\cxviU(in would su[)port a grant to 
thc’^e sufferers, but he tliougiit iclief in the 
fsliape of a bounty was nut the ibost eligi¬ 
ble course. 

Mr. Riothcyoc tliat a strong case 
of distress and tlireatcued famine was made 
out; and if ministers, alter being warned 
of the evils that iiiiglit ensue, took no 
means to guard agaiiiht them, and to pro¬ 
tect tlie.^c unlwppy people fiom staivation, 
llicy would incur a heavy responsibility. 

Mr. F. Lews was awaie that the quea- 
•hni here could properly be nothing but 
one of humanity, and he could not but 
regict that it was attempted lO be intro¬ 
duced under tjie protection of some mis¬ 
taken principles of political economy that 
were now universally exploded. The me¬ 
thod in which the relief sought was to be 
applied, was by giving a bounty to cn- 
coc^rugo.thc trade—a policy no\v univer¬ 
sally condemned. If the quesftk^n was 
purely one of humanity^ k should liave 
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been stated ae sach ; and then the only in- 
qtiify that It would have ted tpSira^, what 
was the nuifaber and the distress of the 
sufferers, and what sum of money, or 
quantity of goods, would afford the neces¬ 
sary relief? It was stated, that ifw^c did 
not support this trade by a bounty, we 
should be deprived of it; but. if it could 
not support itaejf otherwise than by a 
bounty, it must^ba^ losing concern, and 
the sooner we lost iK the better. Then 
there was the argument about its being 
^ a nursery for seamen, db argument that 
had borne on its back the impolitic regu¬ 
lations bt* centuries, and that was always at 
band to sanction every unwise measure 
proposed for* extending our commerce. 
AM kinds of trade were, nurseries aijd 
ednsumers of seamen as well as this, and 
the same argument might be brought 
for giving bouijties, if necessary, to our 
West and Kast India trade. The real 
ground on which this application could be 
defended was that of humanity ; and the 
only question was, coukl this country, so 
much oppressed with taxation, pay taxes 
for supporting the populjtion of New- 
foundkind ; and was government the only 
source from which relief to that island 
could be" administered ? He coulS not 
answer to the affirmaMve of this question ; 
and he thouglit if relief was to be afforded 
it should come from the volunfiry contri¬ 
bution of benevolence, and not from the 
resources of the-government. If a sub¬ 
scription were proposed, he was sure that 
the merchants, and other benevolent indi¬ 
viduals, would come forward, as they had 
done on other occasions, to the assistance 
of the suffeiers ; but he could not agreifto 
raise taxes on this distressed country, to 
remove distress at a distance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that this question was purely one of 
humanity; aud that the only thing to 
be considered was, what relief could be 
grjinted, and how thq grant could, be 
most beneficially applied. He did not 
think that relief should be administered 
in the way of bounty to the trade, as 
much moew direct methods of applying any 
assistance to the suffering inhabitants 
easily occurred. He had heard it stated, 
that government was obliged to support 
the peopl# of that colony. But govern¬ 
ment did not encourage their emigration, 
and could not be accountable fbr tlieir 
Ate. t^very mode of relieving incir suf- 
feriogs, however, would be resorted tp. 
goveroment had already extended relief 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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to the Bu^rers by the fire of St.'^,Johfr|li 
and was stUi disposed to iarj|m 

exertions, as soon as they knew, rrdtn^lo* 
cal suggestions, how mOch farthei^'i|BSist;f 
once would be necessary, or how'l^ ^ 
be best applied. The dangers 
were said to threaten the pOpulatidn^ 
Newfoundland, but he believed that 
be warded off by the abundance of jpsh 
which they could command. He 
ed to the bounty, as its effects would be 
only to enable other nations, wha«k»p(^d 
a duty on our imported fish, to incr^se 
that duty, and thus make the people oi 
this country pay their taxes. 

Mr. Baring thought that, in case of 
such distress, our finances were not so ex^ 
hausted as to prevent us from exteniyng 
relief, if only G.'),000/. was the sum demand¬ 
ed. In the principles of political economy 
whicli had been stated, he perfectly cont- 
curred, and rejoiced to sec that the com¬ 
merce of the country, after being so Wg 
subjected to impolitic regulations, was 
now likely to be governed on wiser and 
more liberal maxims. He was of opinion 
that no trade that could not support itself 
sluTuId be encouraged by a bounty: but it 
^ the re was to be any exception, this was 
’a proper case fbr making it. Tho New¬ 
foundland tradu, more than ony other, was 
connected with our naval power, from its 
being a'*nursery for hardy and adventurous 
seamen. ^ 

The House divided: Ayes, 29; Noel, 
50. • 
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Frida tjy July 4. 

Alfhousf.s Licences Bill.] Mr. 
Bennet having moved the farther conside¬ 
ration of the report of this bill, Mr. S. 
Wortley proposed that it should be post¬ 
poned till next session, as there was no 
possible chance that it could meet with a 
fair discussion this year. 

Bennet said, that from the sort of 
interestechjpposition which had been rais¬ 
ed against* this measure by many persons 
in the House, as well as by brewers and 
others out of doors, he had not the small¬ 
est hope of being able to carry through 
the measure this session, but he anxiously- 
wished, before the recess, that this subject 
should have been fully discussed, that the 
country might have^een what sort “of 
arguments could be urged against it. For 
his own part, he should put in his protest, 
in the name of the morals people 

( 10 ) 
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ofEnglAnc], against the opposition which 
had been made to any aticmjit to amelio¬ 
rate a system whicli contained more seeds 
of corruption and was more fatal to the 
goodjhabits of the people than any which 
prevailed in any civili/.ed country. 
f The report was ordered to be taken 
into consideration that day three months. 

HOUSE or ho'tos. 

Mondan^ Jidjj 7 . 

Sin F. Hitrdptt / .tiii- Si‘f \kkr and 
SeUJRANT of Tin IloO^fF (»F (’ofIMONS.J 
This was a writ of on of hroiight hy sir F, 
Burdett, to level so the judgment of the 
court of King's-Iiench; winch was in fa¬ 
vour of the Speaker, 'flu* (M-.e was ar¬ 
gued last week by Erougliam and IMr. 
Courtenay, for the Plaintiif m erioi, and it 
stood over till this day. 

The I.ord Chancellor saiil, that licforc 
their lordships proceeded fartlici, it would 
be proper to take the ojiinion ot the Judges- 
on tile following question :—Whetlier, if 
the couit of Common Pleas had adjudged 
that a person should be committed lor a 
contempt, and the warrant statcil tliat’ad- 
judication generally without setting forth 
the particular circumstances, and the case 
had been brought betoi',*? the court of 
King’s-bcnch by Jfabcas (lorpus, and the 
return stated the warr ant of conflnitment 
for cgptempt, whether, m such a case, the 
court of King’s-bcneh would liberate the 
prisoner on the ground tirat thev paiti- 
cular circumstances werb not set iorth m 
the warrant. 

. Tire question wfiS accordingly put to t!ie 
Judges, and they Iruing consulted toge¬ 
ther for a few minute^, the loid eliicf ba¬ 
ron delivered their imimimous opinion, 
that III f?ucli a ca«-i*, the eotiit of King’s- 
beneh would not liberate. 

The Cftu/ih'll'ir tlicn observed, 

that this was an important hut not a dilli- 
cult case, li he had thought it difficult, 
br had any doubt about it, he wou*d luue 
been anxiou> to hear the ecMirf^cl tor the 
defendants: luit being clearly^ of opinion 
that the House of (’onimons had the 
power of committing for contempt—that 
thi?i was a commit merit for contempt— 
that the contempt, if that was r.cccs‘?ary, 
was sufficiently set fortii in the warrant— 
and that tire objections in point of form 
had not been sustained ; unless any other 
poblo lord stated it to he his wish to hear 
the council for the defendants, he would 
irtove that Judgment of the Court be¬ 
low be tilflined. 


Lord Epicine said, that as he concurred' 
in the. motion, it would have been quite 
unnecessary in almost any other case, to 
add any thing to the formal proposition of 
atfirmnnee, by bis noble friend who pre¬ 
sided^ in the House ; but from what had 
formerly passed wdien the imprisonment of 
the plainti(f,in error took place, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to say a very fsiw words. 
At that time, it was an optnion cxf^rcssed 
by persons of grcQt^weight in the House 
of Cummons, and it was generally thought 
to have been its/letllcd intention, not to 
permit any action to be proceeded in so^ 
as to have its privileges at all qhbstioncd 
or canvassed in a court of law, and that 
imprisonment would attaeh'iipon all who 
sjinuld issue process, or countenance ^►in 
judgment, llu^^ingfclt the utmost alavm 
a\ apioposltion so uai-gerous to the liberty 
oftlie subject. ITo had t: pressed himself 
on that oecMsion with raoi’c waimili than 
wa'^ thoiiglit n^ght by some wlio^e opi- 
iiiiuis he Valued most Iriglily; but, for 
his own pait, h(? repented of none of it, 
and under the same circumstances would 
I’Lpcat It again, and stand by every word 
ol It. \o man could respect or iipliold 
moie than he did the higli privileges of 
that'll()M''e, so essentially necessary for 
the security of public hbcity, and whilst 
the C'onjmoiis were advancing amidst 
many obstacles to its just statnrii m the 
constitution, now so Inppily and securely 
attained, it was no,wonder that they wert? 
jealous of thiir piivilegos which oltcn 
Jed them into excesses e.nnccossary for 
their pre'-ci vation, and incoo&islont with 
the security of onr legal^con'-titution, 
tlfcy had irnprisonoil persons for o^lly ap¬ 
pealing to the‘laws of their country for 
their deliverance. He could not, liierefor*e, 
help expressing his lieardelt satisfaction at 
the course which, in the present instance, 
had been pursued. Tire speaker, though 
standing perhaps in a situation which 
mi"ht have dirt'ercd in argument from that 
of inferior persons, (thougli upon lliat* he 
would give no opinion), had put in his 
pit i like the most private man. He had 
not objected to the jurisdio^mn of the 
court of Kmg’s-btMU'h, but had put him¬ 
self upon the country for the fact, and 
pleaded Iris justification to the judges of 
the law; so that if the court Ifad decided 
against hrm, lie must have been bound by 
the judgment, and tire House of Commons 
also,' whicli had authorized that firocccd- 
ing. This was no waver of privilege, but 
an act which gave it doable security and 
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lustre; as the privileges of parlmment it continued sitting; but they contendbtls 
were part of the law of the Jan(l,%nd would that the validity of the same wanaot vririclf 
always be dlily maintained in the courts would liold the party when returned' to la 
ot justice. 1 he House ol Lord:*, though liaheas Corpus, niiglit nevertheless < b(S 
possessing, as a branch of the legislature, dci lurud to be illegal in an action 
the very same privileges as the House ol such a proposition could in no 
Commons, thought it no derogation ol |*suppoitcd. A llaheus ('orpus was th^ 
them, to as'k the assistance of, the learned I higlusl wiit in the law, and tho cause of 


Judges ipiow on the woolsacks, allhougli 
their Idrdships wer^not at all bound to 
consult them uven deciding upon a 

writ of error in an ordinary ca^e. The 
matter had been argue^with equal ahi- 
'lity and propiiet}', and every olijeclion had 
been tuMi which could suppoit the plain- 
titf’s claim; but if, instead of its being] a 
cominitinciU tlie House of Coniinons, 
it bad only been that of oi;)e of the siipi^- 
rio/courts of Jaw, he 'should have given 
the same opiiiiop; as he could not agret* 
that the Commons had any Inglicr privi¬ 
leges ol' commitment for coi)lLMn|)t tliari 
that which was necessarily possessed by 
the superior courts for their owri protec¬ 
tion, and that of the pco[)lc ulioin they 
protected. It liad been contcMulcd, that 
the plea did not contain a suiiii icnt alle¬ 
gation ^liat the plainliii' in criur liad autlio- 
nzed the |)imting of a lihcl upon the 
I Jouse of L'oiimions as a paper iniglil re- 
HectLipon it without its being an injuiious 
redection ; but the rccoid statcj^l that it 
was a iibclJous and scundalons* papci, le- 
fldcting upon the just privileges of the 
House;'’ No avcimenj cpulil* lie nioic 
distinct. It had also been contended that 
tlic plaintitf in error hud only admitted 
this paper to have been |Minted l)V Ins 
authority, and not tho piihliealion , liul 
the reiToid stated, that it was piiutcd^'n 
Cobhett’s Weekly Uegistcr; and if J 
authorize what I send to surli a jiaper to 
be printed, 1, of course, consent that it 
shall be published. Taking it, then, to 
have been published by his aiitlioiity, 
the learned judges had just given their 
unanimous opinion, that such a g( neral 
stafement of a cunleinpt* would be sufti- 
cient to support a coninutment of the 
court of common picas, and that tlie 
Kiiig’s-bei^i, though a superior court 
would uflun a Habeas Corpus, adjudge it 
to be sullicient, and would not discharge 
the party. Now, to apply this to the 
case bcfoi’ifthe House, it had been pro¬ 
perly conceded m argument, liy the 
learned counsel at the bar, and admitted 
in their* printed reasons, that ^,he courts 
of law could not deliver a person com¬ 
mitted by the House of Commons, whilst 


I coinniiunent must suieJy demand the 
j same pii‘ci<ion under a return to it, as 
j could he lequiied m any form of pleading 
j by way ol just ideation in an ^d, 

j indiAd, the firocebs of contempt by flie 
I supeiior com is could never at all be exe¬ 
cuted unlc^'S It weft? held suilicient for aU 
who earned it into execution to justify by 
ilieir pleas in tho language of the warrant 
since what other aiithoiity could they 
possibly piodiice in tlieir defence, 'ihougli 
if this w(M e so, and of that he entertained no 
doubt, It cmbiaccd the whole case, and 
concluded it, since the judgment of the 
f louse must have been precisely the same* 
if the rccoj/1 now before it had slated a 
commilinent of the court of common pleas 
for a contempt instead of the House of 
(Simmons, for a breacli of privilege. He 
only# rcpt'jitcd this to assign cleaily the 
reason ol hib opinion, as he never could 
3gice that the Ileuses of parliament had 
any luglier or hi^cr privilege of commit^ 
rnent than that which necessaiily belonged 
to the supciior courts. He would trouble 
^licir lordsliips no faithcr. He always felt 
moio than he could cvjiress when the le- 
g.d Jiirvsdictions oi* the countiy were in 
quchtion, a;» he w.iR suie that if they were 
vivcrhonic the sun uf Ihitish ficedoin would 
set fur ever. • 

'fhe counsel were then called in, and 
I iuiormed, that the House did not think it 
nccesNury to Jieur the counsel for the de- 
Icndaiils ; ami the judgment of the court 
heiow was, wiiliout l.iither proceedings, 
j aliirmcd. • 

IJ^OISK OL' C'OMIMOXS. 
^^Lnidajj, Juljj 7. 

S ri'.V M WSSCLS IliM.liLATION lijLL.] 
Mr. ILuvcij said, tliiit the report from the 
committee on the late accidents in Steam 
\Tssels, had proved that the&e convey¬ 
ances would always be h.ilile to similar ac¬ 
cidents, if not subjected to regulations* 
The accident at Norwich, which had oc^ 
casioiied the death of'^lcveii peisons, had 
been shown to have originated in tho bad 
construction ol llie boiler, and the obsti¬ 
nacy of a person who persist«djn loading 
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the safety valve. Under proper regula¬ 
tions he believed it was practicable to 
construct them in such a manner that no 
ossible accident could occur. In the 
illfj)r which he should move, it was in- 
•rjffSfed to provide, that e^ery steam boat 
Should be registered, and that no such<| 
boat should be permitted to carry pas¬ 
sengers till it was certified by an engineer, 
that tlu boiler was of wrought iron, and pro¬ 
vided with such safety valves as experience 
ha|lU-fth«Jkvn to be necessary. The hon. 
member then moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the better regulation of steam 
vesselw«, which was granted. The bill was 
brought in and read a first time.—On the 
following day, it was read a second time, 
committed, reported, and ordered to be 
taken into farther consideration that day 
three months. 

Education of thk Toon.] IMr. 
Brougham brought np the repoit of tlu* 
committee on the Education of the l*oor. 
He said, tliat tlie report contained ,i de¬ 
scription of many cnoniKtus abuses at¬ 
tending the rnanagomont and application 
of chailiable funds. One instance lii?had 
mentioned on a former occa-'.ion, which 
was that of a rector, who was principal ol 
a school, witli a salary of U.'SOO/. per an¬ 
num, and who as«<igned the whole to his 
brother, anotlnu* clergyman, l^ie latter 
not gjioosing to perform the duties of the* 
office, made a journeyman carpenter the 
Schoolmaster, witli an allowance of 1*0/. 
a-year. l‘his small sufli was, however, so 
much grudged by the rev. gentleman, 
.that tlie irregulai< payment of it led to the 
knowledge of the whole transaction. 
There was another instance of n school, 
in the north of lingland, with an endow¬ 
ment for the master of 100/. a-year, in 
which there was but one scholar. Had 
the powers of the committee been less li¬ 
mited, many similar cases would proba¬ 
bly have fallen under their notice. The 
"reason of the committee proposing no ini- 
jnedialo legislative incasure.iifas, that it 
appeared to them that the objects of their 
inquiry would be best intrusted to a par¬ 
liamentary commission, composed of per¬ 
sons whose abilities fitted them for the un¬ 
dertaking, and who would be enabled to 
visit different parts of the country. The 
expense of this commission nevd be but 
itpall, and might btf defrayed by a small 
per centage on the money recovered by 
tb^ir exertions. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslatu bore testiixiony to 
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the zcaVlfnowledge, and indefatigable 
ertions.mahjfested by bis bun. and learned 
friend in the production of"this report, 
lie was sure that the subject could not be 
in better bands, and he had only to wish 
that the inquiries of the committee niiglit 
be extended to the state of education 
amongst thp lower classes, and to the 
state of all endowed institutions whatever. 

Police of th9»'Metrofolt8.] Mr. 
Bennet presented another report of the 
committee on Police of the Metro¬ 
polis. The connmittee he stated, had"^ 
made great progiess in the discharge of 
the duty committed to it, though o consi¬ 
derable part of it still remaified unfinished. 
Jhc committer had classified its hibwurs 
under difrereiu beads. The fiist of those 
the system of l.i cncina public houses, 
its opinions on which weio already before 
the House. 'fhe report which he had 
now to presen^ related to the system of 
rewards on convictions, commonly called 
hlood-money ; to the inci\ asi* of jnvcnilo 
di‘lin([ijency, and the triinsporl*ui4)n sys¬ 
tem. As to the system of rewards, or 
blood-money, the witnc'-ses Imd h(V‘n una¬ 
nimously of opinion that it ought to be 
abofished; instances had been Sildnccd iu 
which persons had forsviorn thcni'-elves for 
the sake^of the rewards. In the last year 
there had* been three trials for conspira¬ 
cies to produce convictions for the sake ot 
the rewards ;.aniH to show the extent to 
whicli the system of obtaining these re¬ 
wards had gone, it was stated that officer?; 
Imd made a practice of swearing persons 
to be vagrants, for the parliamentary re¬ 
ward of lOs. each, and it was so* easy a 
w'ay of getting' money, ihat some of them 
doubted whether it was not belter than 
catching fehuis.—As to the increase of 
juvenile delinquency, he sliould state a 
few facis. In 1813, there were committed 
to Newgate 62 boys under 16 years of 
age, ol whom one w'as 6 years of age, 3 
of 10 years, arul 3 of 11 years. In lbl4^, 
98 boys under 16 were committed; 4 of 
them of 9 years, 8 of them of 10 years, 
and 12 of them of 11 3 Tarsi«of age. In 
181/5, 98 bojB under 16 were committed ; 
and in 1816, 146 of the same age. In 
1816, there were committed 1,683 persons 
under 20; of these 1,281 weife of *17 and 
undei', and 957 of those of 17 yeaisof age 
and under ivtre committed for felonies. 
Frofn the. 25th of August 1814*, to Oc¬ 
tober 1816, 200 boys had been in custody. 
Of these 33 had beOn in custody for the 
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first offence i me aged 16 had kecm 40 
times \n^ custody, aud another i|ad been 
80 times in tustody; and 176 of'them 
had been from 3 and 4 to ^20 times in cus-* 
tcKiy, for did'erqnt offences. Of these 
*2W, tliere were convicted 141; 26 of 
them capitally, the youngest of these was 
9^ years old; 42 were transgorted, the 
youngest^f whom was II; aud 7S were 
impnsoi/cd for chiren^t terms. Of these 
200» two-thirds were c^der 14 and down 
to 8 years of age. Twk remaining one- 
third were from 14 to It years of age. 
\>t' these 200 miserable bmgs, two-thirds 
could neither read nor write.—On the 
subject of transportation, it appeared that 
since lb 12, 4,(jK!}9 persons had been trans- 
poiticd to liotany Bay, of whom 3,978 
wert5 mules and CtSl (emaleg. Of tJieseJ 
1,116 were under 21 ; of whom 5 were of 
11 years, 7 ot 12 years, 17 of 13 years, 
92 of 11 years, *anil 65 of 15 years of age. 
Of the 4,659 persons, 2,055 were trans¬ 
ported for iii’c, 726 for 14 years, and 1,916 
for 7 yoai&. Of 2,038 who were on board 
the liulks in 1HJ5, there w'cre 111 under 
20 year.-> of age, amongst whom one was 
of 11, Jvvo of 12, and !• of 11 years of age. 
The expenses of New Sooth Wales fiom 
1798 to were 2,435,325/. 'The 

hulks in the same ipei iod h.id occasioned 
an expense of 918,613/., and fKi(\jncToafcC‘d 
fiom 30 or 10,000/. lo 93,695/. whicjli \t 
w'as m 1813. The total expense of the 
two establishments in the fifieen*vears were 
or a-ytai' Thoiigli 

the ex|)ensc of this sys^teni <>1 punishment 
was so great, it answered no good purpose, 
and mm cover occasioned great injustiec, 
and ai/increase of punishment never c«n- 
teniphited by the judges Ivho paKssed sen¬ 
tence. The poisons who were trans¬ 
ported for seven years had no means of 
returning, and their punishment was thu> 
equivalent to transportation for Ide. 
Women who wished to return to ICngland, 
proslilnted tllel^se^^es to obtain a pas¬ 
sage, a nl those v.'lio di(^ return were hot 
at all Huprioed in morals or habits. He 
hoped, during the recess, that members 
would tiiu tiicir attention to this impor¬ 
tant siibij^f. 

8ir IS. llmnillij hoped that the impor¬ 
tant matters contained pi the report 
would le^eive the serious consideration 
of the House. It would be a reproacli 
to parliament if some steps w’ere not 
t^ken fo remedy tlie abuses .w hich had 
been pointed out. As to the fttibject of 
transpou^tation^ it should be remarked hew 
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large a proportion of,the pefsons 
ported were for seven years. J 

these were transported whbn a 
tion’ of their term had expired. ' 
to the term of their punishment was 
the whole time which must elapse 
tlic'y were able to obtain a passage ^n.'rS^ 
turn to ttiis country. On these subjet^tsj ^ 
and on jhe increase of young oQendersIt^^' 
the conspiracies to recover 
public-houses, the notorious resorts' 
thieves—known as such by the police^'' 
officers, but not known {for stT it 
pcared) to the magistrates, the House wfii' 
ealfed on to adopt i^me eftectual measare/' 
as there was no subject more impottimt 
to the moials of the whole country thi^ 
the police of the metropolis. 

Air. Butln'ixntthhorQ testimony tO this' 
cxiraordinaiy zeui and diligence evinced by 
the hon. chairman of the committee wfaci 
was entitled to the thanks of the country 
at large. He hoped the subjects of t^e 
report would be taken up in another 
sion. An instance hud come to hisklioti^r 
ledge, in which, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing the pi'll luimcntary reward of 80/. po- 
liee^otilceis had paid counsel to prosecute 
person:) who hud entered into a squabble 
)n the sired without any malicious mo» 
tivcs. 

ISIayvooih College.] Sir//./V?r- 
^nell rose lo nu)\c for certain papers, rela¬ 
tive to I he couri>es of education pSraued 
at the /'oilcge of Maynooth. lie felt it 
In.'S dui^ to move for these papers, in epfa- 
scqutMice ot i«omc obsei vations upon this 
ci'lh'ge, cuiilainod in a^note in a printed 
speech of an hon. member (Mr. J. L. Pos¬ 
ter) and al'-o in order to have an oppqr- 
tnnity of leiuting, in the most public man¬ 
ner, many chaiges, wdneh had of lute been 
brought again.st the Catholics, and thdse 
who advocate their^-ause in parliament, in 
Ollier pi inted speeclies of inembei s of both 
il'Mi'-o, and in many other publications, 
iiwasidie more necessary to take this step 
before tliH^>sion closed, because the per¬ 
son eiance ^d activity witii which it was 
attcninied to revive exploded calumriies 
against the Catholics and their retijgion, 
it fcufiered to remain unnoticed, would> 
IK) doubt, contribute very much to 
tablish much erroneous opinion resp'OC^g 
them, ssnd so fai\ to defeat the objj^ot 
w'hich every tiuc \‘end of this ofJinAy 
ought to have the most at heart, 
the complete union of all reQgipii^^.^e^ts 
ia one common causey for>^^ 4M|^p6rt 

T 
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^nd preservation of the laws and con¬ 
stitution,—The charge brought against 
the college of Maynoolh by the hon. 
momber (Mr. Foster^ was, that doc¬ 
trines peculiar to Fapal Koine, inconsi^t- 
cft^with the legitimate and necessary au- 
^lority of govcinment, were still taught a/, 
this college—that the transalpine doctrine 
had but two spots in ]^urope on^wliich it 
could rest its foot—one of these spots the 
Vatican—the other, -Maynooth. It was 
unnecessary to remind the House, that 
this iloCirme was no other than that by 
which the pope was, in|.anciciit times, sup¬ 
posed to claim a temporal authority id all 
Catliolic countries. Jiut‘, with every re¬ 
spect for the hon. member, who had pub¬ 
lished to the world that this doctrine was 
still taught at Maynooth, he must say, 
that a statement more entirely destitute of 
foundation never was made. There was 
no Catholic in Ireland who did not wil¬ 
lingly abjure this doctrine, of the tempo¬ 
ral authority of the pope, upon every oc¬ 
casion on which the law required Jiirn to 
do so, in order to qualify himself for the 
exercise of any civil pi ivilege. How, then, 
was it to be supposed, that those Catlujlics, 
who were the teachers at tliis college 
ivould surreptitiously teach a doctrine 
wliich they publicly dec hired not to be a 
true doctrine of the Cathdlic church ? It 
was. sufficient merely to mention tlic names 
of some of the peibons who liad been pre- 
f'ldents of this college, to refute any such 
notion. The lev. l)i. Everard, ipul the 
rev. Dr. Murray, lliCtCatholic prelates 
who had attende<l the discussion oflhc Ca¬ 
tholic Question tip-* session, laid both been 
presidents of it, and no one the least ac¬ 
quainted with tliem could say, that they 
were advocates of the transalpine doctiinc. 
It was made a inaltcr of complaint, that 
thcie exists no means of ascei taming vvliat 
the course of studies at the college of 
Maynooth, hut witliout reason, for the 
papers which were presented to tins House 
in 18E/, the repoit of an hon. Uuonet, 
on the foreign Catliolic reguljiyims of lust 
session, contain a copy of letter from 
the president of the college of Maynooth 
to the Irish government, giving a full ac¬ 
count of ull the bocks and lectures w'hich 
were then made use of in that college, so i 
that there exists no ground of complaint 
whatever in reaped ti^'any suppression of ; 
the truth, in regard the principles and 
doctrines in which tiie students at this col¬ 
lege received their education. In another | 
part of the ^nic publication it is codca- 
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I voured u be shown, that Catholicism in 
Ireland possesses a character peculiar to 
' itself, or a’nature extremely'hostile to the 
state. It is said, that the part of Europe 
in which the pope possesses the most ('>o- 
litical authority is Ireland. This is a 
statement so likely to promote erroneous 
opinions, that some examination of it is 
absolutely'neccbsuiy, to asccrUvii the de¬ 
gree of credit widely beltings to If. The 
reasoning with i^cli it is sustained is, 
that the pope posy^sses an unliiiiited power 
over the Irish l^.sliops—the Irish bishops 
the same kind Vi power over the Calholi^ 
clergy—and the Catholic clerj^y an un¬ 
bounded authority over their Hocks. Kut 
it is wholly omitted to bo *shown in what 
manner the pope has so great a p(#w'er 
bver the Iricih bisliops, it docs not ap[)car, 
chat they niamtaii) any legiiKir corresjion- 
dcncc with the see oi Home—that they 
ever receive any order from the ])()pe— 
tliat they acknowledge Ins inl’allibdity, 
or Ijis posscssiilg .my tenifxiral power—or 
that they eitlier Ji.ive oboycii liim, or 
are likely to obry him li be eiuleavonieil 
to make them do any thing which was 
inconsistent with their dmy aj gi'oJ 
clergymen or good subject^. In point 
of fact, so far I’lom their Vstalcmcnt 
being correct, if theie t'xisi.s one Catholic 
cliuixb i^ lunopc moie independent tlian 
anqlher, it is ibe Catholic church oflic- 
laod; and the tiuth is, that no communi¬ 
cation scalcely ever takes place between 
the bishops and llic pope, except lor the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining canonical institution for 
a newly elected bishop. This arises from 
the circumstance, that the discipline of 
tlv'3 liisli church renders every'' bishop 
wholly indepcrident of the pope in the 
tenure of his office, and gives him every 
necessary power for the administration of 
tile duties of it. It would be suilicidit 
merely to rcicr to tlie statement of the re¬ 
sistance wliicli the bi-liops made to the 
celebiatcd u^ciipt of M. Quarantotti to 
shbw, that tlieie'was no foundation for‘the 
assertion, that the political power of the 
pone was gieater in Ireland than in any 
other country. In respet t to authority 
which the clergy possess over tiiv people, 
it was a very great mistake to suppose that 
this was owing wholly to the character of 
the Catholic religion, and not Vo a proper 
religious feeling on the part of the people 
and a correct disclKirgc of duty on the part 
of the clerg}'. Tiic Irish people were 
much too intelligent, and much too high- 
minded, to yield u servile obedience to a 
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mere name, and to a false and Iclitious 
authority. They obeyed their dlrgy be¬ 
cause their clergy in the first instance suc¬ 
ceeded in instilling among them a proper 
notion of religion, and of* their duty as 
good Christians, and the clergy held their 
authority only by showing by their con¬ 
duct and their |)recepts, that tjjic princi¬ 
ples of the'religion winch they taught, were 
<leseivin^ of boing*rti»ccted and obeyed. 
This obedience on the p^t of the people 
to their clergy, instea\of being coiii- 
ulained of, as it was so f1tti|iicntly, as a 
source of danger to the sta^, ought to be 
approved•oY as lliobest possible symptom 
of the good conduct of the people, and as 
the basis of evefy good quality which can 
l)c*lo.#g to a Christian or a good subject.^ 
So tit' was this authorily of the clergy 
from being in any manner injurious to the' 
state, it was the (inly support the state re- 
ceivcd in Iri'land, in promoting good order 
and obedience to the law^ among the 
lower oidevh ol tlie Catholics; and, there¬ 
fore, instead of being held uj) as an object 
of terror and regiet, it should be encou¬ 
raged and protected. In corroboration of 
tins opinion, it is very well knnun, tliat all 
those persons who take a lead in the dis¬ 
turbances nliieh prevail in lieland, eoin- 
monce llieir career by resisting the aullio- 
lity of their ( lergy, and that if tl>L'ir pro¬ 
gress in life is inquired inio, it \vill*unifor«n- 
ly be f ounil that their first sins have been | 
against their religion and^thoii clergy. It! 
is tunlier assorted, in various publications, ! 
that tile Catholic clergy of Ireland incul¬ 
cate habits and opinions ineoiisistent with 
the It'gilimate and necessary auth(u*ity 
of go\eminent; but in this instance, rA 
ill others, these publications omit to | 
support tlieir statement by any reference j 
to facts. If it was examined into what i 
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but formed an example which othM woxiliX^ 
do well to imitate, who are not the 
forward in misrepresenting and calumpiat-^ 
ing them—A fuither charge had been' 
brought against the Irish clergy for l}Ay“^ 
ing declared that they could not 
t# tlie Catholic bill of 1813 without incui*/ 
ring the guilt of schism; but thk was eVL* 
dently made under a misapprclicnsio^ 
the state of tlie case, for this guilt of schi^j 
did not consist in approving of any thing 
contained in the bill; but in gii^g any^ 
approbation to a change in the church di£^^ 
cijilipe without tlid concurrence of the 
pope. Many charges had been 

bmiight in various other ways against the 
u(bh Catholic clergy, and amongst theses 
there was one for opposing the education 
of the lower order and the circulating of 
the liiblo among them. In order to meet 
this, the lion, member read extracts from a ’ 
publication of the Hibernian school socie* . 
ty. — 'file reports of the commissioner$ 
of educalic.n had been referred to in order 
to show that the education, which was af- ' 
forded by ('atliolic schools to CathoJic8| 
was a ijupply of moral poison,” inconso- 
qiKMiJo of the w’ant of a supply of proper 
1 (ligions w'orkb. To answer tliis, he would 
H^ad an extract fiom a statement of tlie 
annual sale of oqc Catholic bookseller in 
Dublin, of cheap religious tracts, 20,0C)0| 
intituled The I^ath to Paradise, price Sd, 
-«-(),()(K) of th(' sairieby Dr. Clialloner, orice 
Is. Si/.—‘2,000 The CJaidon of the soul, * 

price J 7.tS(/_500,000 ofDr. Butler'sCate- 

tliism, four si/cs, from It/, to It/. This 
woik was diawn up for the express pur¬ 
pose of teaching to Catholics tlicir civil. 
aiul social, as well as religious duties~ 
2,000 (ialian’s History of the Old and New 
TcGtamcnt, 2,s‘. iW.—1,500 Reeve’s ditto, 
(U. Cv/. —3,000 Catholic Cluircli Hymns, 


the conduct of the Iiish Catholic clergy 
had boon, during n very long period of 
ycais, It w'ould be foimd, tliat a different 
opinion ought to be formed couccry- 
ing tliLMii. The rcbellions'of 1715, 1745, 
and 170'h were occasions on which i 
their ])riiiciplcs were fully put to the test 
—yet on j^;h of those occasions they 
cxercif-'ocWu'ir whole influence in support 
of the law and the established Protestant 
government. It was inipos«ibU‘ for any one 
the least ar7|uninte(l with Ireland, to deny 
that their eflorts mo incessant in 1111 quar¬ 
ters and at all times in leaeliing obedience 
to the laws ; and that tlndi conduct in'the 
fdithful and laborious di'^i'^i irge of their 
duties, was not only most praise-worthy, 


I :k/.—2,000 Douay NewTe'^tament—VX)0 
i Dr. (ialian's Cathofle Ihety, 1.9. Sf/.~ 
j 10,000 small Religious I'lMCts, from Orf. Co 
[ Sr/, each, ho ddes many others. So great 
I was tlu'^lcmand for the New Testament * 
in Dublin,there were no less than 
j four diflcrcnfr^itions of it printed by the 
four princijial y’^^^^^olic booksellers. So 
nnich had bee A repeatedly said on the 
subject of the CaDholic religion proliibitiiig * 
the reading of th^^iblc, that it had be¬ 
come a matter dcs™u*ng of some inquiry,^ 
what the true state Vthc case was ; ^nd 
Iiow it stood, the following account of the 
several Catholic editions of it would satU- 
lactorily explain. No less tlian six difRj- 
icnt editions of the bible had been printed ' 
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ky tfye Catholics in England and Ireland, 
jo Che laet fifty years, of which a contfnuaJ 
eoccession of new editions had been, sent 
fkom the press# Of the New Testament, 
b^des those printed in Dublin, seven 
editions of it have been printed in 
Bngiand and Scotland*—one of the 
a^Stereot 3 rpe cheap edition, in the notes of 
which the greatest care has been taken to 
0mit every expression that could, in any 
degree keep alive the spirit of controversy 
J^elweej^ •’the Catholic and Protestant re- 
tigiofi. In France, tliere are no less than 
fileven different translations of the Bible 
into French. Theie'av'o are translations 
of the Bible into Italian, Sf inisli, and Por¬ 
tuguese languages, and into the languagv* 
of every Catholic country in Europe. So 
that upon the whole it is quite evident, 
that nothing can be more unfounded than 
the common opinion, that Catholics are 
not permitted to read the Bible. That 
aome circumstances of authority have oc¬ 
curred to assist in giving rise to that erro¬ 
neous opinion, cannot be denied; but 
these may be shown to have a different 
meaning to that which is commonly affix¬ 
ed to tlieni. Among them is the Pope’s 
bull, concerning Bible Societies in Polan/1. 
But it is evident on reading this bull, thot 
the object was, in all probability, not to 
prevent the circulation of the Bible among 
the Catholics of Poland, but to Stop an ef- 
fhrt.which was making by persons acting 
tinder the name of the Bible Society, to 
convert the Catholic Poles to tht Piotes- 
tant religion. That*this was the case 
would be very easily intelligible to those 
who were ucijuiSinted with the proceedings 
of some Bible societies in Ireland, of which 
the leading persons were piulicularly emi¬ 
nent for their exertions to make converts 
from the Catholic religion. In one pub- 
licaiion it is stated,, that a regular esta¬ 
blishment of Jesuits has lately been form- 
.'ed in tfie county Kildaie. The short an- 
’SWrei* to bo given to this statement is, that 
It was a coniplete mErcpieseyilatfon oftlie 
smnl state of the case :—n s^ffSol had been 
Opened in the county Kijddre, by a por- 
90D who had been educated and bred up 
in OMIOinary of Jesuits jn Sicily, but, his 
school did not belong the order of Je¬ 
suits, nor did he tcac^, any thing that was 
OOit taught in all c.her schools.—Tlierc 
!waoanother circuj^tancc relaflng to Ca¬ 
tholic doctrines wnidi it was right to no- 
ikm, H was to be found in a letter from 
bishop of Ossory to the Editor of 
*• The Courier*^ newspaperi writtep for the 


MatndM CeUe^e* 
purpasef of explaining 


[im 


. . , ^ ^ lof a 

speech which had been incorrectly .re*> 
pomied in that paper# 'Hie right rev^ pre¬ 
late says, that what he had really slated 
was that a few days prior to the inaugu* 
rarion of the king of the Netherlands, a 
sort of Pastoral Letter, signed by the 
archbishops of Malines, and by all his suf¬ 
fragan bishops, cxcep^t two, was thrust 
under the doors the shopkeepers of 
Brussels, tclline^e Catholics, that no 
good Catholicy^ould take the oath of 
allegiance to/a Protestant sovereigu^" 
Now, it appears by the Brussels Gazette, 
that the king of the Netherlands was on 
the very best terms with his Calliolic bi¬ 
shops, for that, on the Oill of May, having 
gone to Tournay, he slept at the bMops 
palace, and, upon his departure, made u 
^ speech, in answer \j an address which had 
I been presented to him, in which.ha said, 
** I am perfectly well satisiied with the 
conduct of y.oiir clergy; there remains 
still some slight difference to be settled 
between my government and the see of 
Rome; but 1 have good reason to think, 
that the negocintions now on foot, will 
bring them to a satisfactory termination.” 
Ai)d by a subsequent Gazette it appears, 
that a concordat has been signed, and that 
all disputes have bc^n amicably settled 
betwcet.^these two powers. The only in- 
fef.ence to be drawn from this statement 
is, either that some ill disposed persons 
had fabricated ithis pastoral letter, or 
that the bishop of Ossory had been impos¬ 
ed upon, by the person who gave him his 
information ; for, surely, it .is impossible 
that tlie king should have expressed him¬ 
self in the manner he did to the bishop of 
Tournay, if such a pastoral letter had 
ever been circulated by the archbishop of 
Maiine*’. —He hoped he had succeeded in 
convincing the House, that the transal¬ 
pine doctrine was not taught at the col¬ 
lege of Maynootli — that the political 

f 'owcr of the pppe was not greater h} Ire- 
and than in any other country in Europe 
—that the influence which was possessed 
.jy the Catholic clergy was not exercised 
to any bad purpose—that tlK'^^iriests were 
not hostile to the circulation of the Bible, 
and the extending of education among 
the lower orders— that, in^short, there 
was nothing in the Catholic religion which 
rendered a person who professed it Jess 
fit Co be a good subject, or les^ qualified 
than his' Protestant fellow countryman U> 
deserve and eojoy all the civil privileges 
of the oonsOtutioa^p^e then Pioved, 
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That abould bijd b^or^jtlie 
Housey iA>pieq or eitt)*act6 of Bhy^coit&on- 
ni^atkm recdvedfrocn the college of^Mayf- 
pooth, retpectmg the coursed of educndon 
pUrfiued in that college since the last ve- 
turn made On the 23rd of April, 1813.” 

Sir X C. Hippislfy seconded the mo¬ 
tion; and) observing, that the subject was 
one of tht greatest importance to the in¬ 
terests oif tite empire ^Llarge, he lamented 
tlte absence of the hobJofeerretary of state, 
of tlie right hon. the s^'reiary of Ire¬ 
land, of the hon, membAfor Yarmouth, 
and above^^ali, the incalcul^le loss of one 
removed from them by the high dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence (Mr. Ponsonby), 

V^hosc eulogy tie would not attempt to 
profibunce, but whose fate r he might bc?^ 
permitted to deplore. The question was 
not, whether they should grant 9,000/. a* 
year to the college of Maynooth, or whe¬ 
ther they should increase it by 3 or d^CXlO/ 
more, and thereby raise it to what it had 
enjoyed under the administration of the 
noble duke then at the head of the itish 
government. 'Hie subject to be discussed 
was of far more consequence, for it re¬ 
ferred to the religious and moral educa¬ 
tion of the people, and involved their pwn 
happiness and the safety of tlic empire, j 
Sir J. H. then answVrod tlie call upon him 
to ascertain what was to be undcjUtood by 
Transalpine doctrines, stated to be mtft'n- , 
tallied at Maynooth. The infyiihihty of f>aiulolphy’s works—at one moment'idik- 


ing this documeat^ 
only an agr^^ebient betwoiea Ifei 
Rome, to divide the patl ^ 
benefices falling vacant in tba pa^iilbf 
of patronage. le appeared, bywe' 
letter of sir Charles Stuart, tbkf 
been sent by hkn to tho 
but, as it was not deomed of 
portance* to be printed, an itnpJk^ ' 

was raised on the omissioiK—The 
baronet then proceeded to fbe wOrlEj^'>^ 
Mr. Gandolphy, a work whienH^ boA 
stated as approved by the official 
rftiea of Rome, md licensed a$. aui% 
Well might it at^ct the observation'4 m 
I ifaimnciation^r those hbn. mambOtO^WllO 
l^ticed it. lathing could be mOre 
ing to the establishment, and the .govern^* 
ment of the country, llie hon^ jbaOpsm 
then read a passage, in which Protoitiatttp ' 
were charged with intentionally debaa^b^ 
ing the morals of their own childceili^itf' 
they suspected them inclined toleVvi^aci 
ear to Catholic teachers* FortuAiild|yy 
however, for the Catholics and for cfie 
public, though Mr. Oanddipby'a WOllfis 
Iiad furtively obtained tho officifrldtwii^ 
matul- of Rome, he now stood ceosuroo^ ^ 
t[ie same autliority, and was ordevedi^tD ' 
suppress his books, and make a foriMftl 
and public recantation ot bis errors to^llia 
immediate superior, the apostolic vioav'^f 
his district. Such was the fate 


the Pope constituted ike first principle, 
and fiotn thence flovied her superiority 
over general councils, and the sumption 
of a supremacy in ternpouils as well as 
spiritud)|; but it was not to be inidcr- 
etood as the generally mtiintained doc¬ 
trine, even at the Vatican; a more liberal 


dared fit to be enclosed in cedar^ ttod 
gold—a£ the next doomed to censure Ofid 
abrogation.—Hut to return to the iimfl4« 
(hate subject of the motion. He begged 
to call the attention of tfie House 
documents which had been moved; for 
some years since. Mothing could be mibe 


and rational code prevailed there. Indivi-| opposed to Transalpine qpiaions. ^Tbe 
dual and powerful pontiff^, such as Gre- ' course of education was precisefyctmfiwm- 
gory the 7th, and many of his predeces- . able to the piinciplps of the Gallioan 
fiors, had asserted these arrogant princi- ] church, and the courses of the Soritonne,^ 
pies, but their adherents were now but | where Dr. De la Hogue had been hknself 
few I nevertheless, they were to bo a professor. Under such a visitoda^power 
guarded against, and there was scarcely a , as mainfained at Maynooth^ it wossimr^-' 
state in Europe of whatever religious com - (ly possible, nbst the exploded Transalpine 

doctrines coUlcabe su&red to be taught. 
The lord chon\ellor, the chief jUBticet, 
lord Fingal, an\ other highly accredited 
and loyal peraonsVonstituted the visitore; 
and he had had th\aatisfaction of receir-i 


munion. 


so 


but had 

against tj^ff contagion 


guarded itself 
He had given 
notice motion for the production of 
the concordat betw<eeu the court of Por¬ 
tugal and see of Rome, imd he shouhl 
now shortly state his motion^ as it was not I ing within^ a few i 
unconnected with the object of the pre- \ tlie full confirmatio 
sent question. In one of many pub|ioti- 
tione, adverting to the late report of the 
adect »committee on Catholic regula- 
tfOA^-a charge bad been made of witMiold- 
( VOL. XXXVI.) 


fs from lord Fingadi 
.of the/rectkodm’i^ 


their courses, as oonformable te fheefilidba 
which bad been laid before the 'ijUguil. 
From professor Do Jo Hbgue, lAto 

recehrsd a letter pomplainiogiOCthciAipli- 

(4* P) 
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tatioiifA tUe printed speed) of the hon.' 
meWbef foir Yarmouth, and after pnrticu-' 
lairMn^ the courses, he exclaims, “Is this 
tb 'teach Transalpine doctrines He re- 
fbt'iwd also in the same letter to the fact 
of the hori. baronet’s having, in a former 
dbbtitie, Jed Mr, Perceval to a confession 
t^^tj he had not tnade'a due distinction be- 
tniJeeri the construction of decree's of doc- 
tritt^ arid discipline, as the former were 
held to hg immutable, and discipline 
ij|)|ight ck^nge and be adapted to times and 
okc^utnstances. He rhen stated, as an 
Kistance, the disciplipl^ of the council of 
Xii*ent respecting niarn*:jes, which Jjiad 
bfeeh adopted by the churcS: of England; 
ft hcfv^ertheless was not received or acte^ 
'bpon in six of the principal dioceses of 
Ireland, including Dublin, nor could, 
iherefore, all decrees of general councils 
beheld to be generally obligatory. The 
lion, baronet then adverted to the report 
pf the aggregate meeting of Dublin, on 
thp‘ 4ith instant, in which they persisted in 
th'bir former resolution, adverse to the in¬ 
terference of the Crown, and supporting 
‘domestic nomination. A vote of t^ianks 
to Mr. Hayes also was referred to the 
donsideration of the board—to Mr. Hayos 
the delegate of the aggregate meeting to 
the see of Rome—to '^a person distin¬ 
guished by the insolence of Ijis attacks 
tipon the constitution of bis country, upqn 
its j;overntncnt, and even upon the prin¬ 
cipal functionary of the Romon govern- 
trient, the cardinal secretary of sfate—to a 
mrigon who, on being admitted to the 
jRope to receive his benediction, was dis- 
liilssed with tl?e pontifical reproval of 
'•t'lieparfc, rash man T’ It was worth notic¬ 
ing that this father, delegate Hayes, loudly 
demanded associates in his embassy, or 
the whole would be lost. Dr. Dromgoole, 
Well known by his speeches and writings, 
tod a Mr. M‘Gawley, a brother of a count 
of that name, attached to the ex-empress 
koPF rance, wos another associate. Sir J. 

here read from a DiiWip paper, an 
wietiwct of a letter from Dromgoole, 
ledggesting how nccessar^4t Vas for Rome 
tO'b&’Cn its guard again^. the government 
of England~in a wonb 'of most mischie- 
<,Y0U8 import, and whi^ merited the repro- 
teitfon of every loy^ subject. Of such 
^ttaterials were th^accredite^ delegates 
’^*tbe aggregate lyeetings of Ireland com- 
'.fibsed’i Qf the same complexion was a 
^workwidch had^eto presented to the mi- 
wluers ofi RomWi' anxl stated to t^be got 
fieariy* by by orip of thetn^^the 
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Sliatl;mem^ of ‘ P^hal Laws. ^ It was suffi- 
cicnitb rdCcr to the speedi ^of the altdr- 
ney-general/mld the denOndation of the 
judge who tried an information against 
this book, to agprcdale the value of the 
present, as coitnng from a British subject 
to a Roman minister.—Sir J. C. H. fol¬ 
lowed with* a quotation from Mr, Clinch’s 
Inquiry. The works of this gentleman 
had been presented^o the ministers of the 
Pope: it was faij^ Mr. Clinch, however, 
to state, that h^was at issue with in's pa¬ 
trons when ho/sserted, that the protes/- 
tantism of the Crown would, Qv,en in tin? 
case of the concession to the Catholic 
claims, remain as a lanc^-mark to show 
that the concession has been a gift.’^—It 
•had bccn'ar^^Ued that we had sedulously 
.maintained seciuitics for the Protestant 
church. If by Pr/ngtant church was 
meant the church of England, he would 
ask, where was the security in any test 
now requiredf to exclude Protestant dis¬ 
senters of every denomination from sit¬ 
ting in parliament—or even the Mussul¬ 
man, if a natural born subject ? Sir J. C. 
H. regretted that, in all the discussions of 
this important subject, none had^bver yet 
taken place that could be deemed satisfac¬ 
tory, either to the Protestant or the Ca¬ 
tholic. No inquiry into the real tenets of 
Catholiba of tlie present day had ever been 
instituted—a few set speeches a inually 
closed tke debate—no inquiry—no evi¬ 
dence whatever. ‘Was it possible that siicli 
a course could be satisfactory ? He then 
referred to a pamphlet circulated by Dr. 
Milner, naming himself the -agent of the 
Jrish blsfiops—an agency, howevor, wliich 
was strenuously denied by the bishops 
themselves, when recently on a mission to 
London. But Dr. Milner had great faci¬ 
lities of dispensing with the inaccuracies, 
to say the least, of his own statements. In 
this solemn address to the members of the 
House,—Dr. Milner was pleased coarsely 
fo accuse sir J. H. with the wilful state¬ 
ment of an untruth. Sir J. H. redd the 
original words of archbishop Egar’s let¬ 
ter, which Dr, Milner attempted to fasten 
as a fabrication. He adverteJ^also to this 
prelate’s vacillations—at one moment the 
strenuous advocate of the Veto—at the 
next as streriuous an impugnsT of it. This 
gentleman was pleased also to represent 
sir J. Hi as the candidate for office—at 
one moment for an embassy tf> Rome— 
ot another for the MiniStre de CuUe. It 
is possible, observed the hon. ‘ baronet, 
that 1 may early revisit that clime to which 
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this prelate 

cveri unaccredited and unpaid^ 
not; be withheld from attempting to ren¬ 
der such services to his country, as at a 
former period he had not unsuccessfully 
attempted, and to represent the real state 
of this important question io those whom 
it imports so much* to be appj-ized of it, 
might, at such a crisis, be not unreasona¬ 
bly be ci^sideied as ^l^ct of some public 
benefit. He should least not be de- 
teired from the denutwtions of such 
commentators. His walkVver this thorny 
^ound had been undeviatmg; nor should 
he now diverge from the course which, in 
his humble opinion, was traced on the 
soundest constftutional ground of just 
and txpcdiency. ■ 

StV G. Hill rose, not fo oppoi^e the mo¬ 
tion, but to complain of the unfair and dig-* 
ingenuous manqcr in which the lion. 
ino\cT had undertaken to reply to the 
.speech of his hon friend, the member for 
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high terms, as would xnsiudi||ii} 
their bigotry And ihtoleranpe 

and that they raanifesled ootJOngjbl^Wit^ 


and that they^ manifested POttungjbPlhMm 
dour and Christian cordiality ^ 

protestant brethren. The 
had read some esttracts of a w^k 
published by a member of the 
society, to show tbe friendly 
some of4he priests towardji theic 
but he would beg leave also to read Mm 
extracts from the same work, vi^ch 
showed, that although there mtgbt 
few candid priestS|Who did not ppp0||gt^ 
these schools, yet^ere were many 
very opposite d^cripiion; ^ bayiujjg 
been ji^ember of the 
^he Ilibgfman society, he could Or Jiil 
own knowledge state, that although tho^ 


dren the art of reading, and to giv^4 
little instruction to the most wret(ji4d 


\armouth, during hib absencei His hon. 
irieod had attended sedulously to his; 
business in paihament for a considerable ; 
peiiod after the speech had been printed I 
and published, and it would have been 
more candid had the hon. baionet rci^icd 
to it while fiis hon. friend uas present. 

Mr. Buttmu/rih lipologizcd for offering 
a few obijervatiurib, more espoci.^)ty as it 
could not be the dcsiie of members,•in 
the present state of the House, i^r of liim- 
self, 10 piolong any debate upon the 
(Jaiholic question; but theie wcie some 
points ill the speech of the hon. baionet, 
nho had made the present motion, whicli 
he apprehended v^ere so incoirect, that 
they might make a wrong, impression jf^ 
left without observation. Mr. B. did not 
lisG to defend the printed speech of the 
hon. member for Yai mouth, who was most 
able to defend himself, but every one wiio 
Icncw that gentleman, must be persuaded, 
that bis love of truth would never allow 


part of the Irish population, yet they 
in many instances met with the mpsi ^ 
teimined hostility from the Roman CalibOf 
lie priests. It was evidently tbe desii;a 
the sAithor of the work in quc&tiop, If 
throw a veil over these hostile deipooati^ 
lions, but they nevertheless made 
pearance, and he* begged to borrow iqe 
hon. baronet’s book, to read a,passage,Of 
two to the House.<—Mr. B. here reed tf|^ 
passages to the House. The book w«5 is^k ^ 
account of the chartered schools tu 
land, and of theschpols established by ttif 
Hibernian society. 1 he fust ia at p, IQlQ^ 
where It IS stated, that “ tbe RpmisnvpC* 
tholic parents, have, in a*nmlUiudeojti»i>* 
stances, witlidiawn their cJuI(]ren^ 
schools kept by Catholic mustera^ 
of tbe superior education to be oibtaiaed ta 
the society’s schools; and this 
quently at tbe risk ob the 
sure—of being refused confelmpniv if 

excoramunicdtion!" Now* no 


him to state in a speech, apd much less in 
print, any facts, or to make any assertions, 
vvhich ho did not bchevo to be true; and 
that hon. geiUlemnn's judgment and accu- 
xacy, werej«A;li as to render him very un¬ 
likely to fuakc any incorrect statements. 
But JVIr. B. rose, chiefly to notice some 
tnisrepresen^tions made bynbe hon. ba¬ 
ronet, respecting the Hibernian schools, 
and dm Biitish and Foreign Bible socie¬ 
ties,. W^b legard to the Former^ the bon* 
haronet bad described them gi'ea% 
countenanced by tlte Roman, Catholic 
pnosts, of whom he had spoken in such 


gieat Egecimen of the candonnitipflthe. 
Roman C^^^hc priesthood ii»iIre|sD(d» 
wlien tfie rcl^al of confession^ aitd tba 
risk of excommunication, is incurred by 
parents, for sending Mtcir pooc cbiidreti ip 
a charity school \inply tp learn to 
Tbe next passable at p. 216, wfam, 
speaking of the scl^ola of tlie Uibernjyifi 
society; itjs stated, riat many Imve bean . 
tbe attempts, on the of the CiIImSHp 
cl^tgy, to break up and di8{ienli^S^ 
schools; and 1 am sorry to oajr»4baNtt 
not a few cam they bave^been aw cfiiif A 
These hoatilUca have ^levaUitt iniaojRigft* * 
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tifylog ip$i^tancc$ of true Irish independ- j 
, of, character. Itow often have the [ 
j poor parents pleaded with the priest for : 
peroai^ion to send tlieir children to the j 
schools, and in the face of the j 
orhhrary roVusal, they have ventured 
^ to.asli| for a reason; but m> reason, except | 
will, would be given, Ofton after a | 
struggle between subjection to 
domination, and an affectionate 
, Concern ^ their children’s education, | 
\Uie'laltor has prevailed, and, braving’ 

^ consequences, they have continued] 
send their childrfc to the schools. 
Wlwht I record these Vkstanecs of hos- 
, /j^ilUy 1 am Iiaj>[)y in b^ing ableT'rfo 
,mention some very pleasing instances olf, 
.’tlie reverse of all this.*'—Now, said Mr. 
B,, 1 submit to the House, whether the 
' work which the hon. baronet has quoted, i 
, itQtwithstanding all ^.its forbearance and 
to conciliate the Homan Catholics, 
/•bears, him out in the high character for 
^;Caodour, whioh he has given of their 
^ pjriostliopd in I/eland ?—The hon. baronet 
stated that the pope’s late bull, which 
bad been issued in Poland against the 
Bib]e^ and Bible societies, was franfed in 
consequence of attempts made in Poland, 
’,by the Bible society, to proselyte the 
tfomap Catholics to the Protestant hiitli. 
Kow, it unfortunately happened for the 
lion, baronet’s argument, that the Polish 
r Bjhb' society was not in operation till after j 
^ the; pope’s bull had been issued. There 
beenva di''pt)<:itiou,nianifUtc(! by some > 
,,0f tjre nobility and gentry of Poland, to . 
establish a Bible society, and a plan was | 
up, but*it was .suspended by the ! 
bpposiupo made to it by the Roman Ca- j 
^plic primate oi Poland, the archbishop 
Gnezn, who, fearing that his opposition 
would be insufficient, iviotc to Rome for 
instiyctions how to prevent or oppose the 
‘ ‘Bible socie^. The Pope’s bull of June, 
jlBlb, was issued in consequence of this 
^ Sfpphcalion, and it would have bepn cffec- 
in preventing the formaj^n of a Bible 
Poland, had nqKuic emperor 
j happened to real Warsaw in 

when tlie friends of the Bible 
ai^mitted ihe pLui of ^le society, toge- 
with the Pope’s 1^11, to his imperial 
.p^osty, w]t)o dechm'd his iutention of 
Ijb^coming/a patron/f‘the soci^ny; and it 
publiclyat Waranw In conse- 
eaiperor’s sanction, and in 
ojjjj^itiop pope s bull. The hon. 

stated, that , the Poh'bh Bible 
soaeiyi 'andthe Irisfa Bible scfcieties^ were 
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occujpitra in prbselytitYj^ td the P/oeeatant 
faith,.' nowvit is' weft knowii^ Sturt ihe 
Bible 8odetie9 are not occupied in making 
any proselytes whatever. They'tncrcly 
circulate the word Of Ood, leaving that 
word to speak for itself, and tojind 
own level in the mitad of mhn. Their sole 
object is, ,not to proselyte, but to make 
both Protestants and^ Homan* Catholics 
better Christians. ^'2r, B. statoily that it 
was not any wwm to create unfriendly 
feelings toward the Roman Catholics, 
that had induej^ him to make these obser,ir 
vations, as he entertained a great regara 
for some individuals of that bo^y, both of 
the clergy and laity; but as ho knew that 
a strong spirit of intolerance towards Pro- 
»tcstants existed in Ireland, and nti be 
could state loany facts to establish''lb is 
assertion, he liad ftlr it his duty to coricct 
some mistatements in ihp hon. baronet’''; 
speech, which might otherwise have made 
an undue impression. 

Mr# V. Fitzgeiald presumed, that the 
object of the motion had been effected by 
the opportunity it presented the two bon. 
baronets of making their statements. He 
defended tlie conduct of tlie member for 
Yaignouth, who had, he firn^y believed, 
been influenced by the most conscientious 
motives. * 

Sir A^. PaYiull said, that the topics 
oil whicli he had animadverted were not 
containt'd in the speech which the hon. 
member liaci Jiiadc in the Catholic debate, 
but in the notes whicli he had published with 
that speech. liis object in referring to 
that s[)ecch at all w'as to show the grounds 
on which he called for inform^ition re¬ 
specting the course of studies pursued at 
M^nooth. He begged to notice the 
unfair wav in whicli an hon. member had 
selected passages from the book he had 
just quoted, tending to show that the 
Catholic clergy were hostile to the schools 
of the Hibernian society. For if the hon. 
member had rgad a whole page, instead of 
half a one, he would have found, that 
though they were at first, in sonno in¬ 
stances, hostile to them, they had ulti¬ 
mately become the warm(St;,^^supportcrs 
of them. 

Tbe motion was ngree<l to. 
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Wednesday f July 9*^ 

• Ma. George Mai^nkrs.] Mt, Brough* 
ham inquired of tbe noble lord opposite, 
whether the Mf* George Manners, whose 
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uppointment to behw wiwajeaty^^^ul » 
forejgii btate hai) lately 9pp^i|ed'm ,tiie 
(lazette» was the aaeio George Membra 
who had been for eoroe years, io London, 
tlie editor of the irtp^t^landerous a^d infa¬ 
mous publication in The land, “ TJic Sa- 
tiiibi ^Wio had stood on the floor of the 
Kine^'s-bcncli, and received the sentence 
of the ^ourt for a slanderous attack on 
a private indivWuahi 
L6rd e^larcd, that he had 

no knowledge that th^ndividual in ques- 
P rion had been subjected^ any prosecution 
• whatever. ^ 

Mr. Jjrou^ham could assure the noble 
lord, from his own knowledge^ that if that 
<ieorgc Marfliers was the same as the^ 
cilstor of '« The Satirist/* he had beeh 
tlTed and imprisoned for sfandcr. lie ad¬ 
mitted, at Che same time, that the said 
?>laniicr3 had always been in favour of 
the iioblc loixl, and held supported Ins 
politics. 


Slave Trade.] Mr. Wilhcrforccy in 
rising to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, said, he felt 
grutifiod in standing before an audience 
who were but of one mind on this subject. 
Ills object was, by proposing an address* 
to the Crown, to»givc weight to the exer¬ 
tions ot the executive power in its nego¬ 
tiations with foreign states. He lamented 
to say, that in the instance of powers* 
which had already declared tlTeir intention 
to abolish the Slave Trade, there were no 
iippoarancc«. that they were disposed to 
cany that intention into effect; and that 
even|ubjcH*tv. of some of the pow'crs uliich 
had tmoh^hed the traffic were engagc^l in 
carrying it on. He was sorry to be 
obliged to state, that even under the flag 
of America, which, to its honor, was the 
first power which set the example of the 
abolition, the trade was carried on; and 
there was reason to suppose that Ame-> 
rican property and also American sul^octs 
were engaged in it. ' In the colonies 
which had been restored to France, the 
trade bad also been carried on, though it 
was to [)r stated, to the honour of theFiench 
government, that a governor who had 
sanctioned, and perhaps Co some extent 
participidcd in the traffic,*had been turned 
out’ oi his office. But at Gorcc and < 
Senegal the tiadc had been carried on to 
a grqjit extent; and as the native princes 
had not been in Uie practice*of collecting 
slaves by war, tlioy made up cargoes of 
their domestic slaves. In one instance 
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>on1y, on the gold coast, bad fad 
the slave tr^dc being cariff 
auspices of llolland; and fat 
no charge of the soit 
and Sweden. But the 
parioon of which all Others 
. nificauce, was the trade as 
Portugal and Spain. And'e^^' 
of Portugal, which confined'its 
to the north of the Line, wai' 
pared with.the ravages of 
\Vhen he contemjplated 
duct of Spain on the subject ot the , 
trade, he could rtit sufficiently expvei 
wonder, that J^gteai anil 
Imsd Fpiritedjpdople, which had 
fcfforts for.'tfs own liberation, staou^l 
itself to the devastation and slhn 
w'hole continent. Till we 
slave trade we had been 
supplying Spain with slaves, and 
in a celebrated treaty stipulaied 
privilege of being the carriers ^ 

this ti.iffic. It now appeared tri 
conduct of Spain, as if they al 
tended to ridicule our efforts foptfabjli 
liorution of the state of JfVti 

kiiown that vvr had cliosen a certain 

the roast of Africa, on which wii^ __ 

etforis to introduce a relish for 
nicnts of civilized life, and to cafr^bfat^tt 
good work it was absolutely nece^&i^ 1:6 
sccurc«it against the ravages of 
trade. To this end wc stipulated 
Portugal, that she should con1Shc'"l!W 
trade.to the noith of the Line. 
before she aboluhed tlie trade, 
same stipulation. In the negoliatfobs Mth 
Spain, that powder als^ concedtjd thait 
would Confine the trade to a certttiii'hart 
of the coast. But when to 

point out tiie paiticular portion 
coast, she cho c the very portiori which 
we had selecnd for our cnbrls for civilisa¬ 
tion. Th ^ n<i'> ah insult altiiost too great 
for an iiulcpendtnt nation to It was 

was supposed af first that thlk C^oiCc of 
Spaih originated in mistake, b6l wfaen the 
cdect of4er cunduct was boiHte<f ckit, she 
seemed to kliug the more dosbly to it. 
Even in tlV pttpcr which ^Ve notice 
of this cho\^e of the king of Spain, as 
if to ridicule^^s, it was boasted th^ 
was entiiled to^he praise of Great 
All the consequences which bAS^i 
predicted had hn^Vened. 
of real Spaniard^ filled the 
greater numbers of others udf 
of Spain. In places wfaer^^'i ^ 
been established^ £^d 
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made to, iodupe the chieftains to supply ^lux; thaf medical aid was afforded to 
thpif 4^Kt]^’^hd's for European comforts by those whit| required jt; 'that the brig ap^ 
industry and legitimate com- peart ttr have been built for 'a privateer, 
threre the Spaniards now came to and for fast sailing, not for stowage; that 
persuade the little princes to return to the slaves were all stowed together, per*. 
Cheir Wd'habits, and supply themselves fectly naked, and htthing biit rough un- 
niore expeditiously with* European hixu-planed planks tO' croiich down upon, in a 
rids by selling their subjects or making hold situated over their water and provi- 
wiir on their neighbours, 'fribe lyas set sions, the pUce being little more than two 
agamrt tribe, Tillage against village, and feet in height, and ^ Space allowed to 
faitiily against family. Even an indivi- each slave being so^all, that it was im- 
dual'wouTdcrOUch lite a tygor in a thicket possible forthenij^ avoid touching and 
to/priiig f^h on a defenceless woman, pressing upon /lose immediately sur- , 
’tg^ize her and drag Ihcr to captivity, rounding; the greatest part of them were* 
Wren thirty years ago,r^jte barbarities*of fastened, some three together, b/One log 
tw stave trade were broug<!{t before iksi heavy iion shackles, a very large 

Haute, though it was not mimediately^.proportion of them having ihe flux; that 
abofished, an act was passed to alleviate ^loy were C 9 in[)^elled to perform their *a- 
the Sttfletings of the slaves in the middle tilVal evacuations under these dreadful 
pateage* At present, however, ships circumstances, without being able to 
crowded beyond all precedent. In move, and to remain annJst their own cx- 
a^'Totter from sir James Yeo, it was stated crement, whicli could not bb cleared away 
that in a vessel of 120 tons there had been until the said slaves w’cre all diseml)arkcd; 
C&jvijyed 600 slaves. In one of the exa- that between the 19th and iHlIi d^ys of 
Jlii^TOODS beforif a committee of the their being landed, ]J more died, not- 
liodse, a captain of a slave ship had been vvithj,tanding good piovisions, medical aid, 
whether the slaves (of whom he had and kind treatment, and 30 more died be- 
cai^ried 450 in a ship of 230 or 210 toas) tween the 24ili of February and tli^ IGth 
cifloyed comfort, said, they enjoyed tpler- of March instant, all occasioned,^ as he in 
abre comfort; but being asked whether 'bis conscience verily believes,* and is 
thW had room to He on their backs, ho firmly pcri»uadcd, by tkc cruel and in- 
said they had not. What fdea of comfort human ti^jjatment of the Portuguese 
this pe'rsori had it was difficult to conceive; owners ; thfit more than 1(X) of them were, 
bijt if 450 slaves had not room to iic on 'iit the time of tlicir landing, just like 
thdtir fa^'ks 'in a ship of 210 tons, what skeletons cohered wjth skin, and moving 
wdWd be the condition of the G(K) slaves by slow macliinery, hardly maintaining 
pf 120 tons? *IIe should also the appcarimec of animated human be- 
rcA'd mid affidavit of lieutenant Eikc, in the ings; that the remainder were ail of them 
cite of a ship takei? by his majesty's ship enervated, and in a sickly state; lie says 
edttibet^and:—Affidavit of Lieutenant thali the pilot, upon being asked bycap- 
Jamei^'Eike,sworn 17th of March, 1815, al- tain Haker, how many he supposed would 
lowedby'thecourt to be exhibited, in which have reached the place of tlieir destl- 
deposes, that on the 15th of February nation alive, replied, about half the nutn- 
Itetfhe went on board the San Joaquim, as her that were embarked; that from the 
p^ize-master, and contirfued on board her time of seizure, till the said slaves were 
aiStelp days after her arrival in Simon’s Bay, landed, the Portuguese owners fed and 
wl^di was on the 19tli of the said month ; attended them, giving them two mcajs 
tKiitbe remained on board until the ^aves eacl/day, one at seven in the morning, 
w^ci'laftd^d by virtue of a decree from the other at five in the evening, but never 
and was actually |^erintend- alUwing to each person more than half a 
ing'lEin^'assisting in their dis^nbarkation; pint of water at each meal; ^\e lastly 
timt when he first went on lyiard, he was says, that he never saw brute beash^ ti'cat- 
infbrmed tlhlt the said ^ssel had left ed with such cruelty as the slaves oa 
only 22 days/at which time board the San Joaquinn wore treated by 

M n'onbjoard, in good health, their aforesaid owners.’’—As the perteos 

of the slav^ had died during engaged in this illicit traffic were appre« 

; that be^een the capture hensive of being taken, they constructed 
rival iXk Simon’s Bay, the sur- vessels not calculated for stowage, but for 
I lUl of thbip '"sickly and weak, fast sailing, and the miseries of the up- 
lipO 'of them affiipted ^ith the happy beings were increased. It would 
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be 6cpo that in Utree vreelcs oc a|^ thflji 
thfs niortallby had takcq placp; In noQ' 
dicr inbtaucc it l)ad b(;en staged, that of 
610 negroes embaiLed, 310 had died* It 
was nut the mera bodily pain these 
t\ I etched beings sufTcred, crovided thus 
togcthei in bulk between the tropics ; men 
nho had never been at sea <beluro, and 
eollectjid from diffcKent countries. These 
details wcie horrid elate, but he recol¬ 
lected the saying of alight hon. gentle¬ 
man, whose loss he dcf^^ied, that huma- 
Vnty did not consist in ^squeamish ear, 
but in ^ feeling heart. The sentiment 
spoke its author, and made it superfluous 
to name Mr. ^^ox. Of the multitude of 
deaths which took place, it had been 
staged, that moie r/eic occasioned by 
broken hearts than by bodily disease. Qf 
the slaves procured by the Spaniards, the 
gi eater pait wwre «?cnl to Havannah. By 
a paper winch bad been obtained by the 
cortes, it appeared, that' there hud been 
imported into that colony in 11 yeais, 
from 1799 to IblJ, about 110,000, or 
10,000 slaves a year; and in the three 
last yeais, the importation had been much 
greater—even amounting to 25,000 a 
year. 1 Uc pretence, therefore, that the 
Spanish colonies wcie denuded of slaves, 
was cntiiely without foundation. They 
had provided for themselves m&st amply. 
The SpanUh and Portuguese flags formed 
also a cover for tli« illicit traders of other 
nations. It had been decided also, by 
high authority, that it was law, that though 
Portuguese vessels might be found trading 
for slaves,* in parts which they bad re¬ 
nounced the right to trade to, they copld 
not be made a prize, unless they had in¬ 
truded on our possessions. The ships of 
Spain when questioned, often defended 
themselves, or anticipated attack by ag¬ 
gression; they had indeed coramictcu acts 
of piracy of the most flagiant kind. They 
had diiicn away the native merchants 
from the coast, to keep it clear for their 
horrible traffic, and to prevent the intm- 
sion or interference of strangers. Every 
consideration impelled us to stop a traffic 
like thiw«" If it were not put an end to, 
any^ hope for our colonics selling their 
produce beyond our own possessions would 
DO at an end. He should hot hesitate, if 
the two powers would not put an end 
to the slave trade, to advise a recourse to 
an expedient the prospect of wlildh bad 
been held out, viz. a tieaty with the great 
powers of Europe to prevent the piirdijase 
of colonial produce from colonies of those 
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states wbicli ha<d not 
trade. In negociations on f] ^ 
vye bhould always be ready to^ 
we had ouiselves been her§h;fq|j^^ 
nently criminal, and to 
morse at ouf, former conduct. * iVL-r 
lamented the attempts to revive Uij 
trade in many places, he coul^notMl] 
proud df the distinguished spirunnf 
mg which many individual Ejr 
had show'n to their own pc^^pm 
and inconvenience to repress this disgf 
ful traffic. He aUuded to the (ran^ci, 
in rhe islands near^t^ie cape (M^urittiia^, 
Madagascar),^d to the noighbourhoi 
jjf Java, whefe the late governor niff" 

" Baffles, had joined in the efforts for, 
preshing the trade, which hod c< 
some fertile and once happy idlai , 
scenes of devastation. Ho 
pleasure also to tlic exertions pf Ci| " 
Curian, who had released i^ny 
in a situation equally afflicting 
which he had before desotibed^ and 
he would not again repeat* ^ 

Western coast of Africa tbp 
sition had been shown by coIone« 
well, at Goree; and at Sierra^I^eooj^ 
•excellent man governor 
extended the advantages of civiljz|t^l^ 
a considerable extent. By ti\e Im, 
vices he Icaiut that 1463 Negro 
were in a couise of education therein * 
had before he sat down, todeqlarej^^l 
departed right hon. friend (Mr^ 
want of whose support he nowf si^,< 
felt, had always been impressfiduHtl 
necessity of following up tp ip( 
extent posbiblc, the civdizatioQ»pf^Air|^|j 
that after the injuries Europe 
flicted on it, we should not, 
with the mere act of pbo^ition^ 
far as was possible, ,prpmp^ ^ 
du&try, improvement, aui’^ 
its cruelly oppiessed 
this was the decided asspijapfiari^f 
Pitt, he begged to acqupim 
as solemp •a manner os if he KV-jrr^e 
oath. Mr. ;W. conclucipd wit,h moyipgfi] 
That a? humble Address be 
sented to his^royal highness ilvj 
Jlegent, mosiy humbly to 
his royal highness, that# in briji 
to a close the Mother business 
session, a great and importaat 
scill remains to ^ be ^ perform^ 
parliament, that of again subnjpt 
bis royal highness, in the __ 

but urgent terms, the , Mg 

continued and unceasing solici^oe for 
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tfie and final abolition of tbu 

ffliaV^ trade: 

we are grateful for the efforts al- 
inadef and for the progress which 
ii%ye had the happiness to witness, in 
achlef^ement of this great work: That 
We.rejoice that» in oil his majesty s douiin-* 
loQ^ .this wickedness is now for ever pro¬ 
scribed^ and that our laws have stigmatiz¬ 
ed it bjr severe and ignominious punish- 
wcot: ^ 

\ “ That, we have seen, with unspeakable 
«fSliisfaction, that so many of the other 
ll^ions, under whose this criminal 
tjr^c had formerly been nrotected, had 
HOW in the same prhlnbitioii, 

li^VO contracted with his nmjesty, and 
with each other, the obligation of perse- 
y^ing in it, as in a duty from which they 
i^ver can be released: and that our con- 
4deot expectations of tlie universal adop- 
tiem pf that prohibition have been greatly 
' ^^,6r|ned and strengthened by that mc- 
jpprable declaration which was pronuilgat- 
adby the plenipotentiaries of all theprin- 
'.iHhpal powers of Europe, assembled in tJicir 
4 gC^eral congress; a declaration which well 
jilCcaaia the just and powerful sovereigns 
IH whose names it was issued ; proclaiming, 
to their subjects and to tlie world, their 
deliberate conviction, that the African 
slave trade is repugnant to the principles 
jOf^faumanity and of universal morality f 
l|pd.aA:Ung to that avowal, the gracious' 
Mdtsolemn assurance of tlieir earnest dc- 
ike to put an end to a scourge which 
has 60 ^ long desolated ^Africa, degraded 
£urope, and aifiicted humanity: 

•>' That we musf indeed ileeply regret, 
that practices acknowledged to be of such 
a cbmctCT should, even for an Jiour, be 
continued, and even tolerated under the 
aanctipn of any civili/ed and Christian go- 
tVerpptent; but that it is impossible for us 
doubt of that ultimate determination 
tkv which these crimes and miseries will 
be terminated: this engagement 
wiabeen deliberately taken, ar\d^ publicly 
luadHnOquivocaily announced* and its per¬ 
formance is imperiously reqiu red liy every 
motive'Of interest, and of Imnour, of hu- 
menity, and of just ice: / 

That we beg leave, lywcver, with all 
humility, to represent t/his Royal High- 
nbsa, that the actual aftainment, of diis 
great object ean Ql(me«discharge our coun¬ 
try from the, obligation of pursuing it with | 
unreniittod attention,^ and with daily in- 
Cicasiugearnestnesg i and that wc cannot 

diiiiguuie fiotu ourselves the painful cer- 

• * 
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tainty, jtlift the intermediate suspense 'and 
delay notlonly prolong, but greatly aug¬ 
ment, the evil which we are thus labour¬ 
ing to remedy; 

That it appears to us but too notorious, 
that these crimes, iutherto partially check¬ 
ed by the prohibitipu of so many jui»t go¬ 
vernments, ^and by the abhorrence of all 
good men, arc now rene^i^d, and 

arc carried on with and continually 

increasing activity Jmiat many ol‘ the sub • 
jects of thosepov^rs which have concur¬ 
red in the abolitmn, are found, ncverllieY 
less, still to piwsue tlic same ^nefarious 
course: that the stipulations by which 
other governments have consented to put 
limits to this evil, stipulations pui chased 
this countrytat the price of large sactifi- 
ccs, arc constantly, and almost openly 
tfisregarded, while liio protection of the 
only remaining dag und^r which this 
wickedness can now be carried on with¬ 
out limit or re^U'aint, and the intervention 
of the only n <tion to which its contimiancc 
is indiscriminately permitted, are used, 
not merely to protect this lioirible 
traffic in tlie extent to whicli that people 
formerly pursued it, but ns a sanadon to 
its indefinite increase in their haqds, and as 
a cover for the breach of the laws by w hich 
all other civilized conitn uni lies have le- 
strained tft^ir subjects from cinharking in it: 

‘‘That, in humbly submitting these pain¬ 
ful circumstances to the humane and i.n< 
lightened consideration of his rojal high¬ 
ness, we are sure it cannot be requisite 
to dwell upon the otlicr and great evils 
which they necessarily involve: that tln\ 
state of tilings has led, by inaniffst and 
nccesfbary consequence, to a system of 
armed defiance and outrag<^, a system ut¬ 
terly destructive of all peaceful commerce 
insulting to legitimate aiilbority, and, in 
its effects and consequences, little, if at 
all, short of open piracy : that tliis system 
also impedes, or rather it altogether frus- 
trates, the jiist an/1 benevolent endeavours 
of those powers, who are labouring to in¬ 
troduce among the natives of Afiica the 
arts, and habits of civilized life; is pro¬ 
ductive of perpetual contest ancr^i'itatioii, 
leading not unfrequeiitly to oj)cn violence 
between his majesty’s ships und subjects, 
and those of the sovereigon iutaniuy and 
alliance with this countrv; and con¬ 
tinually endangerseven those relations, the 
maintenance of which is of the^^tlmost 
moment tolheir interests and to ours, as 
well as to the general repose and iraiiquillt* 
of Europe: 
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*‘Xo represent to his Iloyal Highness, of humanity or of morals', that ire are ac* 
that being deeply impressed witj th6 mag- tuatcd in oujr earnest desires ib ^ 

nitude of all these considerations, we ear- co-operation of all other civilized"'nij^btiS: 
nestly intreat his Royal Highness, that he that, remembering how long ah'd^jiow 
will be pleased to pursue with unremitted largely this country contributed' fo atrg- 
activity, those negotiations into which he meat the miseries, and perpetuA^^tm 
has already entered on this most monien- ^barbarism of Africa, we catinbt" but 
tons subject; that he will establish for esteem ourselves specially and petajiarljr 
this purpose the most effective concert bound,^ not to leave that vast contioetti 
with those sovorCms, whose just and be- in its present degraded state, but tb 
nevolent principles^^specting it, have deavour, so fiir as we may be able, bdth 
already been announ^i to the world in | by our own conduct, and in concert with 
concurrence with his \w’n; and that he | other powers, to repair the wrongs we 

• will leave no effort untrjed to bring the j have indicted, by opening the way tor tBe ' 

present evils to a speedy and immediate diffusion of those.biessings which, under 
termination, and thereby to prevent the the favour of i^ovidence, a legitimate 
future and still greater mischiefs which commerce, and a friendly intercourse 
thgir continuance must inevitably produce: with the enlightened nations of Europe, 

• “ That wc confidently hope that cannot fail to introduce in their train.” 

highness's urgent but friendly represent;!- Lord CadUreagfi complimented his hon. 
tions will produce their desln d effect; friend on Iiis steady perseverance in the 
yet that in justice to the great interests great cause in which be had so distin* 
that are at stake, we cannot but feel it guished himself. He assured him that 
our indispensable duty, ^to express our ministers were fully disposed to second 
confident expectation, that il all Jiis Royal him, and had not slept at their posts. 
Highness's amicn])lc endeavours should Entirely concurring with him, that till ar* 
prove unavailing, the great powers which, rangeinents were formed for carrying iaio 
at the congress of V^ienna, so honourably complete effect the abolition by all tho 
announced to the w orld their abhorrence powers of Europe, the measure would not 

of the slave trade, as radically unjisst and ► bo productive of that good which the 

cruel, will deem ^themselves compelled by humane policy of this country and theb^ 
an over-ruling sense of duty, to adopt, nevolent views nf the other powers expect- 
howevgr reluctantly, such a*^course of ed fronj it, government was stimulated 10 
commercial policy, as, without infriitging, every exertion for procuring the consent 
on the just rights of any othe* nation, will of the only two states that now exahisivdlir 
alone prevent their indirectly, but power- conducted the traffic. Much had already 
fully, contributing to the continued exist- been done by tlii§ country, much had been 
cnce of tins inhuman traffic : done by congress, nud much had been 

That-there is one important truth, done by those tw'O powers thernselvea; but 
whicli we beg leave'most earnestly to pjess while one slate still dfSgraccd its flag by 
ou his Royal Highness's mostserious atten- j carrying on so cruel a trade, the evil* of 
tion, It truth which painful experience has j the system would be partially increased, 
too fully taught us, that, however strong and rendered more ciucl and atrocious by 
may be the prohibitions of the slave trade, j being combined witJi resistance and piracy, 
and with how great sincerity soever they i JMiiiisters had beei» active in negociations, 
may be issued, they will prove practically not only with the governments of Portu- 
inefficient, unless some general concert I gal and Spain, but witli tlie other powers 
for ascertaining and bvinging to puwiili- } who lygncd the treaty of Paris, and who 
ment the offending parlies, be mutually ' exerted ^ttienisclves towards the accom- 
established between the several powers, j plishnient of the same object. He felt a 
under whose Hags this trade lias been, or difficulty ifi entenug on the subject, as ho 
tnay be 'carried on : could not state the progress already made 

“ TfTat we must once more declare to Ins in coming towards an understanding witli 
Royal Highness,thatinenforcingthcsecon- j the two reluctant powers, without a danger 
sideratio*is on his Royal Highnesses most of prejudicing pending negocintiooB; 
serious attention, we are actuated not while, at the same time, he allowed tbat 
merely by (he feelings of humanity, but parliament had a riglit to know aU (bat 
by thn positive dictates of duty an(i con- could safely be disclosed. Ho would not 
science: that it is by these motives, and therefore at present enter into the subject; 
not as claiming any superiority in point but ho hoped that, by the begiiudug oi 
(VOL. XXXVI.) (kQ) 
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bcssion, the negociations now going 
on would he brought to such an issue as 
Mould enable liiui to lay them fully bcfoic 
the House. Tic flattered himself with the 
hopefthat the conclusion of them would be 
sati>>factory; hut if they should turn out 
to be otherwise, hK hon. friend would 
again bring forward the subject. Iwcn if 
iiiinistcrs should succeed in their endea¬ 
vours to the full extent of their hopes, it 
might be proper at that time to inquire hy 
ji conimiKee into the whole question, and 
to lake into view whirt had been done, 
and what still remained tahe accomplished. 
He tluM'cforc hoped, that in refusing to 
enter into the subject at greater length at 
present, his hon. friend would not suspect 
ihrn of a design to discourage his cflorts. 
Though, on account of what he had stated, 
he should abstain from farther discussion, he 
would not oppose the address of Ids hon, 
friend, because it expressed tiie senti¬ 
ments of his iniijcst}'s government, 

iMr. /^ Mn;}}C had no objection to the 
address of In^ lion, friciul, and wished it 
all the success that he could hope from it. 
The noble lord now seemed to recommend 
to his lion, friend the advice whic\i he 
gave him four years ago—to move foi a j 
committee. A committee always appealed 
to him the best mode ‘ol’ accomplishing 
what could be accomplished, and ofica- 
lizing whatever could be realized. Though 
♦ the (Kils of the slave trade weie great and 
undeniable, yet he thought there wits a 
drawback on the meab^re for canying the 
abolition into rflert. Ihcie had been a 
species of wholesale legislation on this 
•suliject, which had been productive of per¬ 
nicious consequences. No control was 
established over tlio'^c who seconded the 
zeal of the country in stopping this iiefa- 
rious traffic; and the result was, that 
much individual oppr^cssion had been pro¬ 
duced. lie had presented a petition 
about three years ago from three indivi- 
. duals, complaining of abuse in tlie/»xercisc 
of the powers intrusted to officers under 
the abolition acts. The substance of them 
was at first denied. It was needless to 
recapitulate the ciicumstances. Three 
persons establislicd on the Rio Pongashad 
been dragged from their settlements to 
Sierra Leone, there tried by a surgeon, 
condemned to fourteen years banishment 
in Holany Bay, and sent to Portsmouth, 
to bo f 1 oni thence transported- From that j 
pi lie they transmitted to him a petition, , 
whiJi he presented to the Prince Regent, | 
ihioLigh the noble secretary for the colo- ! 
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nios, whohiad attended to it, and ordered 
the opprefecil individuals to be liberated. 
One of thorn had since brought his aclioii 
in the Kmg’s-bench, and recovered 1,00U/. 
damages for false imprisonment, and 
Pi,()()()/. as compensation for the loss of 
property. These persons had not been 
concerned fn the slave trade as vvas pio- 
tended. If such pnH’Jti^^'CS were allowed, 
the evils resulting the execution ol 

the abolition act ^ould only be equalled 
hy the iiaffic intended to abolish. 

INlr. would not have ob-;* 

truded himself at ail on the at/Qiition ol 
the llniise, had it not been owing to the 
statement of liis lion, frieqd, winch, if it 
went foith to the country uncontradicted, 
tmght prod'iee pernicious effects. *'His 
Jioii. friend had ju.'nclicd a most extraoi’di- 
narytbarge against a'' the aholitioni&U; 
and against himself as one of them, as 
dealing in w holesale legislation. He did 
not iindcrsland'tlic meaning of this epithet, 
w’hiii .i|»|)lied to laws for carrying the 
abolition into effect- In all legislation, the 
1 eniedy should be co-extensive with the 
evil lo be prevented, or the daiiircrs ap- 
prehended. The Jaws on this subject pro¬ 
ceeded no farther; they desrnhed the 
offence, and prcscrilicd the punishment ol 
it wherever fourul. To limit the punish¬ 
ment tiV, a particular place, when the 
off‘(!nce might be general, rniglit, to follow 
the figmeof his lion, friend, he iclail legis¬ 
lation ; hut it .would he partial and inetii- 
cicnt. If he meant that such Jaws shouhl 
ho partial, llicie was, undoubtedly, some 
foundation for ins < liargo of enacting 
wholesale iiicaj-urcs. J’hc law of Jthe 5ist 
of the king, which he had the honour to 
introduce, had two objects in view : 1st. 
to prevent tiading in slaves, by declaring 
the act a felony any where within the 
British dominions; and, ‘Jdly, to prevent 
trading in slaves by British subjects any 
where, cither in the Ihitibii dominions or 
net. To apply this law to the case men¬ 
tioned by his hon. friend, it happened that 
Cooke and his associates liad been engaged 
in the skive trade at Rio Pongas, which 
was beyond the limit.s of oiyw colony of 
Sierra Leone. A military force'*sent 
to observe their conduct, and to learn if 
they were British subjects, ivitli instruc¬ 
tions to apprehend them if they were. 
'Hie iuformation they xeceived was, ‘that 
they were Britisli subjects; and^his was 
not contradicted till after their apprehen¬ 
sion. Cooke was tried at Sierra Leone, 
and the judge, as had been stated, happen- 
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ctl to be a surge on. It ofton must or^ar 
in the colonies that persons, pioL'Psioruilly 
t[ualiiied lor particular oflicr^, cbnld not bo 
toiiacl when their services were requited, 
(ntcrvals would ociciir between the <lcath 
ofoho judge and the aniva) of another; 
and the public business could not stand 
still, "rhe gentleman v\ho presided on 
tins occasion was a tiiiin o[ gowl education 
and respectable* cl^iactcr. Cooke wiH 
convicted ot t^lave o^lmg, and sentenced 
accordingly, as a subject. II 

believed he did not plAl pmity, but he 
\uhvittcd that he was a lliitish sulijeet.-- 
'riio dc^i ace that he ua? an \nioncan 
eiti/en was an atti rthought, and did not 
ot cur to him fill Jie ariived in I'lngland. 
ft was well know’n by those who knew the 
prgieetlings of prize eouits, that men be* 
'[ucntly became Anierieans or Knglish as 
fjost suiteil their pmpo-e. Being thiTc- 
ibie considered a British suhji'Cl, he 
w.is gujily of a felony iirnlcr the act of the 
'»l^t ot the king, though tl«? siflvc-dealmg 
was can led on hevond the limits of tlie 
Jbiiisli teintory. lit' (Mr. B.) howxver 
a^lniitfi'd, that the eomt had notjunsdic- 
*iOM. By an oveisi^;ht in the act which 
(ic hnd'lnouglit in, it was ioundi'd on a 
statute ot, \\ jllijiu wliieh had beep n*- 
p ‘aic'!. Neither he nor any lawym* in 
V\ ('sim,nsU*i-liriilwhtsa\\uiotlMt the statuti 
nf \\ ilJiam had hern lejir.ded ^•nor w.i^ 
thev.’iieumstaneckiiowlUO Mr.Stephen,*1110 
niasUT in ehanceiy, w ho knewjnoii* .ibout 
the acts lelalive to colonies than all the 
la\v)eis in \\\‘sliiiinstei-l;:ill put tugellier. 
IW lf«is ovi'rsight tin eoiut of Sion a J^cone 
Iiad not imisdiction , though it was sliil 
made qiU ’.tion, wlictlier or not the net 
of 5lsl of the king did no^ call into e\ift- 
enee so much of the repealed statute ot 
William as it referred to; and wliich, by 
being revived, would give llic former vali¬ 
dity, On tliis ground alone, was Cooke 
released; a release to winch be did not 
object, as, if there was any doubt, the 
accused should have the benefit of it. iiut 
no part ot* these proceedings could possibly 
prejiidicc the character of colonel MuJt- 
wtJI ; for, with the information which had 
been laid before him, he would not have 
been j^tihcd in abstaining from taking 
steps to bring the offenders to justice. 
Thejmore, this transaction was sitted 
thc^iiore blameless would the conduct 
of^his meritorious individual appear,— 
Wlien hoii. friend, therefore, boasted 
of the verdict which had been obtained in 
A recent trial) it might be proper to rc- 
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collort, that the damages given were sub¬ 
ject to a reference; that tlicy were taken 
as stated in the declaration, and might he 
cut down to the lowest possible hurii, 
\\ itb regard to that portion of the veidirt 
which referred to the subject of impiyson- 
ment, aiul llu' ainuunt ot wliieh waa^l .(>00/., 
Tic deeply^ legreltcd the necessity whicli 
Ii:id occasioned It. He meant no icflec- 
I tioii on’ (he couil or jury ; a teclnucal 
I lucety had renden d it neccssal^ that a 
ve'^dict should pass against (be defendant, 
1)1 it It could ncitlier set up the gharacter 
of Ml. (’noke hor dt'gi.iile that of colonel 
M(i:(welk lie ci^uid not avoid taking the 
jircsont opportunity of expressing a con- 
iidehl liope, equal indeed to an t'Xpecta- 
lion, liiat government, under tlicse ciicum* 
stances, would not sulfer him to go viith- 
out compensation for the pecuniary loss 
which lie had sustained.—Having thus 
answered the sort of tpi>o(le wlddi Iiarl 
been introduced into tlie discinsion by his 
hon. friend, he had now a very few obser¬ 
vations to address to the princijial matter 
under consideration. He certainly did 
nut entertain the same sanguine hopes of 
inducing Spain am! ]\)rtugal to abandon 
tlu'sfr detestable praclico.s, winch had been 
fXjU'cs'.ed by Ins hon. friend in the speech 
With which he pndaced the present motion, 
and by the noble lord in his explanation. 
If the pfft'clual abolition of all these enor¬ 
mous e^/Sls was contenqilated, there ap- 
'ptMu d to him to be but one mc^d of 
,u compiishing the object—the adoption of 


‘-mm’ arrangement among 


tilt 


greater 


powers of Europe,* which should establish 
a mutual riglit of searcli. 'lliis was the 
only way of guarding evasion, and 

deleating the Bophistry of the doctors of 
Salamanca and Coimbra, in construing or 
cxj)ounding treaties. Althougli it might 
be regarded as introducing a new jirinciplc 
of national law, it was imperiouMy rcquiicd 
by the urgency of tlic case; for without 
such ti regulation, there wmuld be little 
sccuritv that Spain and Portugal would 
observe their public do^arations, whilst' 
tliere was*sfill less that individuals wouid 
not evade riiem. 

Mr. A, Brotvic thoughf it right to oL- 
serve, that whatever progress had been 
made in carrying the abolition into cHecl, 
none of the difliciilties whiCii had booU 
experienced weretrttributahle to tlm'^e who 
had origibally opposed if'. Hn the ron- 
trary, many of them, bolli at Iiomc and i^» 
the West Indies, had be, n CfUricst and 
active in their cndeavouis to assist ilit. 




t^ccutionof tlic law, lie uas not san- * ncicd on, iwpusv th/s country, which 
l»uinc enoiigli to oxpuct any Very iavoiu- nrist bo liit'gjcatist gainer by^^ucii u pio- 
al)!c u'sult Ironi tlie iiegoliations which cccding, to a sliJi stronger sii'^picion oi* 
tile athhesa. wab intended to promote. | being actuated by sehitih motlvc‘^. He 
Mj;, iwuUnmi cxpies^ed hib satiblaO- I thouglit it unpoi taut, that some alteration 
lion at hoaimg the accurate explanalioii 1 siiould be made m the instructions given tu 
made hy the hon. and learned gentleman'! naval ofiicors with regard to the capture 
relative to tlic cii cuniNttineos of* colonel , of slave shi[]^s. A groat mniiljor oi tliese 
jMaxweli’s conduct. He rose for the pur- ' had been eondeinped at* j>u‘ira 

pose of stating, that government liad ai- 1 I.eone, and all the ju^ments except thicc 
ready signilied to that gentleman th.it the iiad been reversed^oy the court of ndmi- 
\\holeurtJ)e cxjicnseb incoired m tlic late i ralty m this couipry. Wiien tliejiidg- 
trial would be defiuyeiLby the piil)lic, i ment was airiimcd, the taptors leceived . 

Mr. ,y. //. Swifth concmied m opinion i ‘‘O/. or lU/. fi>r f.ach slave: hut \\ljen ics- 
vith an hon. ami Jcaihed ge ntleman that | titnlion was decieed, not less than 7.')/- 
somc Jiiteinational legnlatioil could albiie | was ordeied to be paid to ijic parties ap- 
cfiectuate an ciitne abolition of the slave pealing against tlie decision oi the colo- 
trade. If the noble loid, the jiroudcst lyal ct>int. 'fliis wa-^ a nio-l extratiflli- 
moment ol* \\l) 0 ‘'e life was when lie pio- ( naiy silu.ition us to he pl.ici-d ui , the 
caiicil iioin tlie piincip.d ^^oveieigns of dugnial co‘'tota^^t. uiili >at !<V., 
T'iUiepc, m the eongies. at N'lenna, a sen- , ami tlie tiader th.n. il l.is vcs'-tl ua . 

tenec ol coiulcmnation agdln'^t ilii> prai - . i ondemn. d ar Sieiia l.vone, i\e slseuld 
tsee, sh'MiUl lollow up tlial pioiei'ding iiv (‘hfain anifdo i;('’'ipcii.'.:Luai in lannion, 
sour' iiUMi ui e tlnif nnelu eairy it into i‘l • \s as if poj^dile tocimceiv'ea inoiepouei hd 
fict, the upntatjon of h.s irone would he ' sfnmil*Ks to the co’Uniiiam e anil e\lCiisn‘n 
as as liie piUK.pU’w ol hum inity 1 of llietraJe ? 'I he iusL >tep lor t!ie pmpo.n* 

and j;ei)4\. ; of applying a iciuedy to iliis evil u.in, in 

^^ii. alluded to a charge ag.*an't jins opniion, to lender tin* ni'li *etiuns 

this couij^ry, which wu;, sometimesgiavely j iss\u*;l to naval olllcers im i.* eopsonaut to 
ami sometimes sarc.istieally made b) fo- ' tlie deei'.ions oi the comt ol ,i lm:i:dry. lb' 
leignciand partn‘jl.nly^ hy the Ficiuii, \ happy m giving Ills Mippoit to the 
of OLU being acUiatcd by seliisli »‘jOti\es ; addii >s, , ml m expresMoi^ h.s hope that 
in oui ixdlnais to pitu’iiic a Univeisal a Uiaanation of tins driadlul tiall'c ^.us 
leliiupilshnu nl td* this trade; and oi our' i r.ot vciy iar di'^tant, 

'liaving'ce^a^c'd to cany it on ourselves only The addu\-s way, then ngreetl to^ 
when it \,as no lungi r neces'-aiy to our 

colonial iircu’.'ts. Ih'ld as ihi^ accu.'':*.- ! »Sr\rn o) i\i\. Ih m ii I'lNaMJ's. j 
lion was, if ua-iliicctly eontiary to tlie I "1 Jie aiijouiued ilrbale on ilu Finance iu- 
feUt i and it wns#;athei singuliir, that at , solutions moved by Mr, 'ricinev Mr, 
tlii?, incMuent tiic I u ne!i West India colt*- (i*;ant (Seep. 1 F'oandp. FJSl J heingie- 
j'h s- were moxt sUmated with slaves thin • sumed. 

<»ui ewe. ! ’^li. 7H rae/y ro‘^e, tti call the aUvntion 

Ml. ]j\ f-yhii'/f dal iU)L believe tlioie w ^s oi ihe jIou?e, to tlie I inanee Fesolution^. 
abmglc wic-e and iionoiir.ible mdividual on wliuli he had aheaily moved, but the de» 
r!i' conli'icnt, w ho entertained such .sn’])!- .bate on which h.id bemi Inilu-iio, fioin 
cions of the motives ot this conntiy in vaiious < iieumstancesun.ivonlablv delayed, 
abolishing the ?ttive Hade as had been , * >p this subject, lie Jiad m tiu hist jdacc 
•mentioned liy tfie last siieaker.^ V/itii j to slate to the House, that in the iirst of 
respect to the motion hcfoie the lloie,e, j those resolutions he now found that a 
lie ovvncd he did not entertain svu h sun- g cat nn.stalvc was committed on Ins ]).n t. 
guine hopes n.s sonu sj^emed to do, of the ' It waa llieielorc liiMiitentum tamove that 
influence of this counli y over Spain. Lo('h- | tlic lidt lesohition be witlidrawivfor the 
ing to the conduct of Spain m all her no- ; purpose of substituting anotlicr. d'he 
gociations he laid little expectation of any mistake to winch he alluded arose.flroni 
bent ficiLil result. Spam would consent liis nut being awaic that liisli licabin* ;billi 
to nothing into the granting ofv*liich she ' to ihe amount of above l‘,()(Hb(i(K)/. Inul 
was not diivcii. ' been paid oil during the picscnt y^;ar. In 

Mr. Mar/jjni was of opinion, that the i that pait ol the losolution which stated 

suggestion oi'piohibiting the colonial pi 0 - { the amount of the unfunded debt, he 

ducc of Spam and Portugal, would, li i nn de TJ,WO/, the amount of the iuF 
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ihuon matlo to that part ol the (h bt, for ' 
exchequer anti trcasuiy hills iLsliod this ; 

h he hun. cenilemiin opposite i 

• Mr. (rrnnt, jiin.) ^iJjo IkkI also moved , 
a set of resohilUMi'^, iii.ule tlie whole 

• pif’unt of thi? hrnneii, I,.‘i()(),()(>()/. lo’s. 

I !ie mode iii winch the hon. ^enthanan 
}iM tins, was, fis he .ipprcheiuloJ, by su[)- 
\ "-“'o JsMies of exchoqnei 

t':1s would he &tnrtl^,applied to pay ott’ 

' tip ,e oiitsl.tmliiiji' : inul\d" this weietakiii 

i-r t^iaiited, then lu‘ nuil^ admit that the 

• t’l. _f»enlK nnn w i'. riirht. lly iclcrrinj^ 

' li'o v»)‘jL ‘5 fif the Ilniuse, i?appeared th^it 
. '3 tuf.il anioimt of the supplies planted 
1 the CiUiise ofjlhe 3 0 ar, was (jfj'JijtijOtK)/. 
1(1 mei t thi^’, the <fioss aniouiiL of the 

av^• and means as stated m what wasi. 
' ouuiunilv eilled the luidj'ct, was 
pi,I 1 l,()(Ki/. h'avine: ‘t d^diciency as eoni- 
j II ed with tlie sojqdie*: of HlpjOOO/. IVorn 
The exchequer hill ac('ountproduced lo the 
I loLi^'i' I.isr inontli, it apjieanid that a sum of 
,T i,()nO/.nmsthav(')nt''ipaidoll'lroiii s(.me 
lyiaiter. ^\ lit‘re this sum was take nfiom lie 
MKW not, nnle'^s it was from tlie ways and 
means—j Ihre the tliancellor of the ex- 
vlicquc-t i^aid, ju n^ss the table, lluU tin"' 

• ’m h:ui hi;ijn pan! oil’ hefoie. | If iljiud 
hfui pud pH hefoie, it cerUinly ought 
'-ot to I’-,’ 't.iff d as T:nitst;nHlm«i on tJie 
.‘t .li.'iuji '/. li ajipisiretl. Jiowyfeii that 
he v.'pU ‘Min helweiiillu hon. glnrte- 
, 1.111 <uui hin.wil w.is no ^loie than 
ij.tuMM;!'/. v.hieli ecr^uiily in thi-; ca^i’, 
■\ ‘ I'.iidly wiiith talkin'’ alM'Mt. In op- 
i.-m' tl» laedeil to the iiidiM'ded debt, 
I') Iq le'nlhctuk m one joint ot‘ 
!,pw mu i,Util,J tin* dilferuiC'' w’a>, 
iinte fiii ilioi UsfW appraised under tliV 
iiead Ol luiiiiiiiU’d ui uUk hOine lime or 
other, eo'ue to he added to llio landed 
•lebt. to the navy and tlan^pOlt debt, 
he eoii'idi ud it to he a sort of ninnin 
.K'eoiint between the government and tlu)* 
i ontr.ieliJ^., and it was Jiighly necessary 
lor the emmliy to know' whether the siyir 
of ot the navy and tiansport 

ddit wa^ now aetnallypaid off. 

I Iks wliole ohject in tlu‘so rosolntions 
was, to hung a few ((uostions of hnanec 
into snyh a [lomt of view as lo make? them 
intclli'phle to any one; ftir tlie tiutli was, 
that yine i||.ason-. out of tcii wore not in 
any Jh*gree ronveisnnt witli those qui’S- 
tio^. l]nt if he hail made a m’lstake his 
re^oliitipns had at least produced^ one 
qood efiect. lie had to congratulate 
himself and the country on having* at 
least been the means of bringing a 


Set of resolutions from the other side of 
the iloiiee, winch showed the real state 
ot tlni timdiHl and unfunded debt. The 
ellect generally produced on the minds 
ol rticmhci^, was, when they saw anytia- 
lancc on the budget in its favou/, that 
tlfis would be a surplus really applicable 
to pay oil the jmlilic debt. ()n this sub- 
jcet, he lAid therofpro tlioiight it necessary 
lo have a resolution. I’iic receipts of the 
w*'', s and meaiks of last veir had not pro¬ 
duced more than .'5,1 i.>,0(K)/, al)Ovc the 
sums required for tli^* seivicc of the year; ' 
and A great jiart^of that sum arrears of 
propoity tax. Tlii'^ was hefoie stated 
with (he consolidated limd; but this year 
it was put w'illi ilie ways and means. The 
liutli wa<?, it liad notfiing lo do with the 
coiusolidated fund. On this account 
llieie x\a> an extraoidinary receipt of 
whicli would not occur 
agam. In the report of the committee 
I of fmanee, it was stated, that the arrears 
of the piopeily-tax might bo required to 
meet the cxj)crises of this year and of 
tlie next. How this was made out, he did 
I not know. It was material, Iliereloro, to 
have'a icJ-olulion wliieh would shew, that 
ajtliough it appearr d tint tliere was a sur¬ 
plus ol l,fif)0,00(»/. applicable to the pay¬ 
ing oil'one part of the debt, yet that, in 
I let. tIiNe had been paid a sum of more 
tli.m two’lYiillions out of what in reality 
wtie our —'i'lic next icsjittion , 

went lo s’v, tlua, assuming the ril^cmic of 
tills year' ecjual lo that of the l/st, there 
would he an (’\cc*ss of charge to the 
aPHMUit of ‘b.y.M ,L’(.'0/. object 

whieli he Iiiid jn vie SC resolutions • 

was, that tlif' truth should come out. 'fhe 
fm.'ince eomiuitlee s'at^'d, that their way 
of ostimatmg the »L\enue ol this year was, 
by taking llie vear I Mo, winch was a 
vear of extraoidigary productiveness, 
and coiupaimg it witli flu's year, wliich was 
one of exlraonlmaiv unproductiveness. 
The eommitice said, toOi^iat the second 
year ol jicace would be equal to the 
avoiage of the three last years of war; 
and, in pro’of of this, they refened to 
what had taken place at the termination 
of the American war. Tlu^. was really 
very fallacious. There was no analogy 
wdiatovcr hctwQcn the present state of the 
country and that ift which it was at the 
cud of the American war, in 17S3. The 
American war, during its continuance, 
had produced notliing but distress to the 
country; whereas, the late war had, on 
the contrary, been the cause of much 
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pi asperity. Duiing tlic American wai 
we lost ail our tuule; but in the late war 
w'e gained tlic trade ol the whole- world. 
TJicrc was, therefore, not the least rea¬ 
son to assume, that because the revenue 
was^u.a flourishing state in the first years 
of peace after the American war, that thp 
same would now be the case. For his 
own part, he had all along argued, that 
when peace came it would be impossible 
for us to keep up our taxes. The chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had constantly 
/naintained an oppo‘?ite opinion, and it was 
now to he seen which^of them was right. 
His last rasolution wrfd gi\on with the 
view of jllustiating the preceding. Uwas 
to he notiCL'd how the consolidated fund 
stood this year, 'fhe whole surplus of it 
up to the .jth of Apiil, had been voted as 
part of the nays and means of tlu^ year, 
so that there renrained only throt* (pnrters 
01 It. Ife should, peiliaj>N, I)i'told, that 
as this wa^ the case, the whole of the 
chaige^ on it ucie paid out of this; and 
althniiidi he adinil this, yet unless 

llic wiiole year was stall'd altogether, one 
quarter with another, the consolidated 
hind was not failly dealt uith, and/heie 
uouldhe the three had quaileis for the 
one good one. 'file quarter ending tlfo 
.'til of July was the worst one, and iijion 
it. in the present year, there was ,:i defi- 
cieiiey of T'JnhOO/., leaving out. Ireland, 
This gieat dofieiency slie'.\e{3 the fallacy., 
'’of csi'ii'^ating the produce of the revenue 
mthc 3 'e\rs of peace I>y the av^erago of 
tince yeats nf war. There was certainly 
a great ct ficiericy in the revenue this 
quartei—as lin^Ji perhaps a.s .‘>,000,OQO/. 

* and then tin; levenne would not be suf¬ 
ficient to pav the interest ot the national 
debt. He did not say tins as meaning 
that there was any danger to tlie creditors 
of the nation; but to slicw that parliament 
must not think lightly of it. It was, Iiow- 
cver, said, that the distress was only tem¬ 
poral y. If this were the case, there 

• surely was nevfci any temporaiy' distress 

of sueli long continuance ;• And, what 
was most alarming was, that it w^as getting 
w'orse and worse every clay. Iwcn on 
the shewing of the finance committee 
themselves, the presumption was, that the 
produce of the revenue woi Id not be ade¬ 
quate to the payment of the interest of 
the national debt, and that in order to pay 
tlic interest, recourse must be bad to bor¬ 
rowing. As matters now stood, parlia¬ 
ment would separate without having made 
any arrangement for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt. i 
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He luul now generally staled the tojucs 
embraced in his resolutions; and, what¬ 
ever inaccuracies might hav^c crept into 
them, he rejoiced that they had produced 
the effect of inducing the hon. geni/einan 
opposite to apply his talents to this sub¬ 
ject ; and he hoped that hon. gentleman 
would continue annually to produce re¬ 
solutions of the same nature iviih tliosc 
which ho had now lar l*^hrfore thollousf*. 
If this were doneylf would enable them 
to go on intclligply from year to year. 

lie liehcvcd thairno countrv "as ever in 

¥ 

such a state aiywe now were, 'fliat 
national credit .•should be iinjiroving, and 
the price of storks inerea-jing, at llu^ 
ver}' same time when llio icvenue was 
filling off fiom hour to hour, '^le^nrd 
fnost extrauivf 'viry. The price of storks 
jvas higlier now ;km wlien the rcvvuup 
was daily increasing at <501*11 a rate il.at; 
the exchcijncr was haidly able to co’U .in 
It. He did not by any mcau'^ impuTij 
blame to tlic r^ght hon. genthman opp»' 
site I'or issuing cxcheijuer hills, althoieh 
they ccitainly had been issued to an t*:- 
I traordiuary amount. AV'Ji it was Or 
I amount of exchci|iier bills whitli co’Jti 
; really be borne by the market, cohUl nat 
I bo Very exactly stated. LUit' the moj. • 
pursued by g()\ernmerjt in ' ctting a ju/ - 
> 1 ] them, he underf^tood to be t’n 
—tilt / fixed a premium, below wiiieh 
they ^said they wouhl not '^ell iIk'u^, a*,d 
if they did' not get them sold at that pro* 
minm, they coiilcr !ia\c the money m tf»if) 
meantime fiom the bank, 'flic natui d 
consequence of this was to leave us al 
tlie mercy of the bank. Next year thert 
\\onld be a great tiial of stiengtb ►etween 
government nr>J tlic bank, lor then cash 
payments were to be resumed; then 
would bo 17,000,000/. exchequer bills out¬ 
standing ; it was impossible that tlic bank 
could make issues to such an amount in 
specie as it bad done in notes. The 
House bad lately heard tliat the distress 
irt the country was at the highest pitch— 
that every one wislicd to borrow, and no 
» ne was able to lend. All this, however, 
which was then denied, was now adduced 
as a proof of the prosperous state of the 
country. Trade of ever}" kind \ as in u 
state of complete stagnation, and the mer¬ 
chant having'no other way tor disp' sc of 
his capital, laid it out in the money n;^\rkct 
and bought exchequer bills, because he 
could buy nothing else. ThiSr* system 
was carried on to the utmost extent. 
Bq^ikers iiipdc a most inexcusable use oi 
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the money of their custotner^, hj laying 
*! out ill the- purchase of stock# Every 
b.uikei tiuis become wIiaL was, in the city 
pliiase, calleil “ a JiuJI,” This was, at 
Ixst, u most dangerous speculation ;—the 
olK'ct, in the mean time was, to raise the 
pjKi* of stocks, liut, supposing trade 
.->iioiild revive, they would be •obliged to 
.*eil out at the pric^ of the day, which 
would then probab^' be low enough, 
i'lie chancellor of tlie*w exchequer had, 

' iMne time since, come dc\vn to the House 
fuul said, that money was so plenty, tliat 
they could, lend out a niillJon and a half 
on '.’ood Pt cuiily. Out of this 1,500,0(K)/. 
he now undeiytooil the regent’s canal 
c oinpany was to have --^What 

fo^w^Nlicd piinciptdly to prfss upon tlii>* 
()i>u: e was, that all ihis apparent tempo-^ 
t . 1 ^ pu>‘'j)(Mity was nol to be built upon* 
pu^int, the leveniie was daily de* 
and the piicc of slocks rising, 
'The whole fniancitd situatirn of llie comi¬ 
ng a^ it now stood, presented an unna- 
nuud Slate of things. He was the last 
ni m will; w'ould hold out a desponding 
lone. Tlie stale of the harvest was good; 
und ii •as his fiini conviction that aflairs 
would, at Jifi distant period, assume aJljct- 
tci aspect. I hit the only way of bringing 
matters about uoufd be, to create, ifpos- 
^nhle, a more productive rcvoqfte* no¬ 
thing else would meet the exigeneves* ol 
the state. The revenui^ thoiiglit, 
would shortly be retruiUrdTTthough not to 
the extent that wijula be necessary to 
equalize tlie revenue and the expenditure. 
i}ut supposing the best case, and that trade 
should «j^*vive, it wmuld take a considerable 
time bcfoie the leturn pf prosperous 
nmcs w'ouid be evinced by the revenue. 

1 (1 the pi cs'cnt circumstances of the coun- 
fi}', unless the revenue could be raised, 
ami greatly raised, the difficulties to be 
cncouiitcied by tlie country would be* 
without any parallel. A bill had lately 
passed tliiougli the IIousp to enable the 
commissioners of woods and forests to 
boirow' 3(K),()()0/. Did any one think that 
they could obtain this without having re¬ 
course to the stocks ? With respect to the 
sinking^nd, after the many discussions 
on tli^ubjcct, it seemed that both sides 
of tlivlloq^e bad talked themselves into 
3 cm^'iction tliat the country was in a 
floufisliiug way, if it was unnecessary to 
^Ppiy aiiy port of the sinking fuud tq the 
and means of the year.' It wis, 
however, to be considered, that the ifse 
the stocks counteracted thcefFecls of me 


sinking 
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^ fund. The finance rcport'talked 
of the iTvivaf of commerce, but it was 
impossible for commerce to revive under 
such a weight of ta^^s as oppre>'sed it. 
It fras his w'ish to have’""tmtCrc(I at some 
j^eater length into the ^talc of traffc, and 
ol‘ the lesonvces of the country, hut he 
must abandon that intention, liaving nei¬ 
ther licallh nor spiiits to sn[)})oit any far¬ 
ther consideration of the subject, and be¬ 
ing sensible that he had already trespassed 
to a great extent on the paticnci' of the 
House. Ho then moved, that tlie first re-* 
solution be rend, 5f>r the purpose of being 
withdrawn. Tlie resolution having been 
read^fiom the Clioir, was accoidingly 
withdrawn. Mr. Tierney tlicn moved the 
fullouM'ng Kesolutions : 

1 'flial llu* unfunded debt of Gieat Bri¬ 
tain aiul liid.ind, in rvrluapKT and Ticasury 
lidls mi])iuvidc(l for, maybe ‘statedas follows; 
vi/. 

I''\ch(*i|urr bilh outstanding and 
uninovkb'd foi 21th .luno 1U17 ut’.52,302,2OO 


'JVeJMiiy bdls (lirl.iiid) do 
1.II tin 1 t vdu rjiicr Inils vuted lor 
the s<TMLc‘of lin? - - - - 

I’arlhcT iK'asiiry bdis (riolaiun do. 
riohftblr ainolnit of nnfniidcd 
debt iiininivulrd tor jlh January'- 

-. 

'I bat Ibo ainonnl of 
r\fhr 4 ^j^(T lulls oiil- 
sLindini;,\vas 5lh Ja- 
.mi.iiy in 17 ' 14,163,000 

^nd uf bills 


1,084,092 

9.000,000 

3,600,000 


66,047,192 


- - 5,301.,902 
out- 



(Iroland) ‘So. 

L’nfunded ibbt 
St.Hiding and niiprS- 
vid('dfur5lh Jan. 1817 
Lpavji)i£ a probable irirrc^ 
funded dclit unprovidca 
January. 1818 - - - - - - 16,278,900 

And that dodiu ling the sum to be 
oxjkfiidcd by the eoninussioncrs 
tor ibc reduction of tlie funded 
debt of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year 1817, wliich may be 
estimated at ----- - 14,464,443 
Idle probable incicase of de h^ in.. 
evcheqfler and treasury blTlS, ex- 
cliisivc of *ii»y excess ot charge 

upon the ctyisAlidalcd fund be . . 

yund the incoi^o thereof will be 1,814,457 

2. Tlial provision has been mafethf'jjajr^ 
ing of navy (lel^, outstanding on the 5lh of 
January 1817, A^hc amount of - 1,660,000 

3. “ That lowahls*raising the supplies for 
the year, fftitraordin^y receipts from arr,ears 
of property tax havenicen applied as follows; 
VIZ* 1,023,000, forming part of tlicsurplusOf the 
consolidated fund on the 5lh April 1817, vot¬ 
ed as ways and means-of the year 1,028,000 
1,500^000/ received, or to be rc- 
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1)rr\\cLMi llir Mil .^[»rJl i tlcinan niiglit lie ilivjd d, ah lie conceived, 

1 U 17 ami ."jlli Apii| iiijn • - 1,500,000 i into p.u is,—tlic one ulating to tin.* 

I^xliauidinai} icti'ipls hmn uv- inrroase or.d .niioirit nf ilir pnblic debt—- 

,oarsol,.r.,i.(rlv Un, I..,Ho- 

wards rai^in^ the- supplies oi till-- .1 

,.fcsotUv?ar - o,:,y.t,oo(. i 

‘ _ _; latter cd thcM* snbji'cts. Ins ( \i?\ (»..s) re- 

4, ^'Tlijit siipposiivi; 1 p(‘ n.Mi.nv .i*lnl | hobuiona dui not aih ci t, for n a >.ims u bid. 

(harg('upon, the (onsididated lund ot (.IkmI | be sIionLl^ allerwaids i xplain. Vs to the 

(irilain .ind Irdaiid lube Ibe siine<n tbr y(’n ^ runner, ifle li^lit boo. genfli^niiv'd^ rcbolu- 

ndiiii; lli( .Mil ,laim.jiv asm tin: \rii ' lions liad two objccj/.—^i’lte fust prove 

that tlie proliable amount <d’ mdmuled 
delit (('xclnsiv^ of any ddlcieni'v m tb. 
cojisolidati’il liiiid, anti loobini^ only at the 

- Sij 7'00 ">'>1 ^ bnantn.d ope^ttiun' of tin* \oiii ), inii)>‘ 

- Vo‘)i’,();>l I '3tb January, — vvoubi 

_^_ . ,j bo tdi.OI'T, 19-/. '1 bo scooml, P* piovij 

4.},l01,loJ I that, cxdnsivdy ofairy dol'ccts irMhe oni> 

J solidatotl 111 ^ 1 ( 1 , and, artei 11 tlodm i^oii tl 


t 

j'liilnijj; llio olb .lanuaiy lol/, tbrn iiny bi 
'lUlcd a^' lullu-w vj/ 

IxroMj: (.Ircjit Ibil.im PiltM »' - 
diiftini: !{? 1,000/ aii ^‘1 uj 

pcrl.v l.'A‘) - - - 

Do. In land 
hiLOiUi’ 'd \(‘ar (‘iiduii’ .Mb 
niiarv ie.I» > - - - 
Ciivra.i — (b*'it Hi. 
lam 
lid Old 
Charge of je.ir tnd- 

inu; rilli bomaI^ — -- 

IIJIO ------- - lu i'lT'K 




Excess ut < I,ai»,'Mo 
5 '■*'I ii.'Mii' »a iIm' ( 

lund (‘f (be il /bit nil .ml lulnid, in llie 
ijiiaiUr endiii; 111 ,'In A|ail 1017. hi- Ixcii 
voted as a pail ul llu' ^\a^'« and in('.in‘|ut tin* 
year. 

And Ih.il llie dCui lem \ ni I be in < 

comt nl llie uai'-ohfl ili-il tniid In 
iiJCTl tlie d»aii:i* m tbe i|iiiil(r 
ending the 5lii .lul\ 1017 (sup 
posing ihc Ml'pins ul lo'* niisnli- 
d^^O'd fund Ul li( land l(VLbe 


j tho .siiin to bo oxpendod by the 001 # mis ^ 
j i-ioners for the loiter pfion oi tlio (“uiHleii 
1 debt irf (Jioat Ihitaio arid (ledand, in t)i-' 

; year IS17; tlio probablt* inoioaso ol dth.^ 
m oxdkapu I and tiraMiiy bills, m llu* 
pusont >oir* will In I,SI 1 , 1 . 7 *)/ In (»»/ 
j)Ot<ition to those Iwe oonolnsmns. Mi 
tirant said, bo ooiitondcd, — Dl. Inai, < s 
' diiino of any ddocts ot' cmium I.^J.Kv 
. tund, and as Taras n gardi* i!io lina' . 

moasiiro* oTrlio year, tlio iituirisV p( - 
( ainount ol* rxdiLipicr and hisli titi^''!:*. 
i bills, outstaiuling op tin* . 7 tli .bimia.e, 
j ISIS,, could not i xi eod S IJiS 1‘ 
'J'.iat, oxdii-'ivo of any ddocts in tiio 


o 


sanif 


con.s.nlidatod Tumi, a'ui upon .1 lialain 1 
on UiL-util ol Vpiilj d- - ' betuein'ilic l-'Jjt acluall\ mtnncd in ilT.* 

Tbe^rst Ilesohition being p'l^, I .\oat, "id tlio sih*' ippbcablo, in tins 3 ear, 

^Ir. \^Jnn/ts (imhl juii. s.iiJ, Iio Vvali ^ to the udiiction or'debt, .-o lirfiom a*, 

sure lhc*>*Hou»c would do bim the jus- ■ iuero u ouM oe an actual diniiin, 

tico to l)obcv!li.^tIiat lie lolt Ins ineornpe- j tioii ni*driic to the amaont of 1 pi 07 , 7 L''- 

tenoy to e'Ofie with tho right bon. gentle- » \\ itli rosjuit to tlio hr'-L pomP, it dioubJ 

man wlio bad just sat down, on linaiic'al | bo ie'nou.bui“o'l ‘boro w.i i diirormioii ot 
topics, in e\|)ie^.siiig bis sense oTtli'^ 111 - i more than Toit millions in the amount ol 
co.npctonc}, bo must oHor bis w'armest | debt, as stated m the ]).uited losuluiiuns 
thanks to the right bon. gcnlleninij, for the j of lbe light bun. geiilloni.m, and (liose 
very flalteiing fonhs, and tho liandsoino, 'now brmigbt Toiward; but though the 
manner, in which bo luul boon [ileased to i error bad to that extent boon conocK'd, 
speak of U in. lie should not detain the i the principle of the eiror was still retained 
liouse, by eiTTeimg into the goifoiid fjues '*in the new ivsolutioiis. 'Tlio right bon. 
tion oTtile* Tmancial situutirn^of the coun- ' gentleman said, that iTil weio certain tliiu 
try,—but ill tlio fow ob*eivations lie bad ; no cxche^juer or treasury bills, Tor llu 
to submit, should confine IiimscIT to a j service oT*tIiis }car, would bo i-mod after 


of tlio points »oT difference be¬ 
tween the rc.solutions oT the riglit bon. 
gentleman, and his own; \ ad of the reasons 


.5th Januaiy, 18I.S, IicMuigbt bo dispo.seJ 
to agree to the sum oT()l,bSl,C/’')0/. stated 
a.s the limit lu Mr. (iJs rcsolut 'ms; but 


which made it, in hif iv*uj<ment, proper to | as such bills would lie issf.ed iJ'ler 5ih 
move the previous Vnestion »n the right j January, IMS, he could not do st^ Mr. 
bon. gentleman’s retf-olulions, and to sub¬ 


mit to the House, iL'e rc; olutions which he 
should have the honor to propose. 

Tho resolutions of the right lion, gen¬ 
ii 


(Jrant rulimtted that all the excfiequci 
.bdls, 411(1 tieasury bills, applitxfule to the 
iervicc of this year, would not bo issued 
jth January, 1818; but this by no 
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means led to the conclusion of the right 
hon. gentleman, that there would be more 
issued for the service of the year, than 
G4,6R4,()0(y.—it only showed that less than 
G4,084,000/. would in all probability be 
issued by the 5lh January. The difference 
between the sum outstanding on the 5th 
January, and the total sum applicable to 
the services of tjif 4 JTur 1817, would be 
issued alter tlie 5tfi January ; but after all, 
that total sum cannot l,|y possibility c\- 
iced 15e iC^is^ued sooner or 

iatcr, be it all outstanding on 5th Juniiary 
flStS, or^r^ portion of it if'Ued after the 
5th January, still the whole oiitstanning 
debt in exehctjiier and treasury bills, at 
She clo«Je of thc financial year iSl7, could 
iiot tfmount to more than • 

imiess, iruh'cd, tiioro was an actual dcTi- 
- lency of' wo', s and means, v^iueIl was 
. e.*ui lv’ pob&jl)le„ a« th(' wJiole, or nemly 
?jie whole of the ways uuJ means acre 
aiicady realized. • 

'fihe light lion. iitloinnn seemed to be 


ing to.37^41>9(» 

And of Irish ‘ treosury bills do, 1<,$20«0QQ 

Total in supply^- - ^1/J,061,9()6 

Besides this, thcTc^tirci^a-^aiffter items of 
unfunded debt, w-hich we»e not in^n^uded in 
flic supply of this year, but which it is De*» 
cessary to brii’g into the calculation, 
Tliesc C'onsisied of tlic two Bank advances' 
of three millions, and of hIk millions, anA 
of Irish treasiny ])il!s amounting to 
1,084,992/. This sum of Iiisb treasury 
bills', w'as part of the 5,'i04,992/. outstand¬ 
ing,'on tile 5th .January, 1817, and was 
not included in the '^ ote of supply,—as 
not 'being payable till next year. The 
Bank advance of three millions, cannot 
be said to be apidieable to the service 
of last year, but it was part of the out¬ 
standing debt at ilic close of last year. 
I'lic^c throe items together are equal to 

10,084,992 

Adding tins to thcvsum already 
stated.42,061,900 


<‘! opini(>.i, that the ways and means 
%ottd 1\n the piesent year, uere neaily 
'aiOjOno/, livs than tin* Mipplie.s voted for 
tUi- yeat-— but tliis was not the ca^e. ''‘Ir. 
ifi-tiil u.Mjd, b}* a reca|v.tulatio!i o4' the 
.cspeeMv. ite n^ nn eaeli side, that the 
diHcfi i'< 'va< of ^'iii'di moment;—tlu' sup 
ph‘cv bring 6! 19‘g'i9S/.: th(' and 

rihsna • 


Wit: 


1 a \icw t(' lav hihijui-^he House 
the iijx II ho niiiintamed 

tliat t!)e limit to ib^'^^elit in exclieqiier 
ai!<l frisli treasury <m 0th .faiuiary, 

1 818, niir.t lie (ilJiSI'Jyp'J/. Mr. (/lant 
-said, it vnght be U'-eful, as a pieimniiarj-,, 
to ase.'itain tl»^' exact amoiint of debt in 
e\clje<;.ier and Jihh lrca‘>'m y bills, 0 Ut- 
stai.djjjg at the close of' the financial year 
1816. The ainounL stated, in the pailia- 
mentary account, outstanding on the 5tli 
Jaiuiaiy 1817. was 49,768,292/., which* 
was true of that pciiod: bat this was not 
the whole amount of the luifunded debt <|s 
applicable to last rear. Some part of the 
supplies grauied l)y [lurliument in the last 
scssiot), were not in the ordyuiiy course 
satisfied, till alter the time to which these 
account^ ere made up. When these 
supjdi^weie satisfied, tlie unfunded debt 
was iiKieastd to tiie amount wdiich lias 
been^iftnetioned b}^ parliament. In order 
to a^erlain tins amount, we must look to 
the supjHbi's voted tins session.— From, the 
votes in supply this >ear, it appears tlurc 
have been voted toward.s the difichargeJof 
exchequer bills, sums amount- ' 
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We have 52,146,802 
As the total unfuiuled debt in exchequer 
and^rish ticaiury bills, at the close of the 
tinanciul year 1816, 

iMr. Cirant tkeu proceeded to state the 
reasons for lixinb 64,681*,992,—as the 
ma\ii?^''«« of dell, of the nature under 
consideration. the 5th January, 1818. 
*"’' 01 * this p^fese he must hi ing bdSire th<^ 
louse, iJiT votes granted by payfoment in 
Supply, and in Ways and Mfftns in this 
session. 

'file Sopplic»fi grantejiirfEr this year 
moimti'd on tlie w1mi4^to 61,199,708,— 
consisting pailly of the sums already de¬ 
led, voted for the discharge of exche- 
quS: and Irish trea*iury bills 42,061>900 
AmlWitly of the sums granted 
for tSfi current service of the 
year V. 22,137,808 


, 4,199,708 

The Ways^ ana Means voted for this year, 
amounting Inlhc whole to 6L11'1|537/- 
They consisteJ partly of exchequer and 
Irish treasury! bills for dlfterq^ s unns, 
making together - - - - 545l5fct#SWfr" 

And partly ofimoncy rev^enues 
amounting “ 9,541,537 

lotow - . - 64,141^537 
Now it is obvious, that these Ways and 
Means can beiissircd only to meet the 
supplies of the yc^^ ^ud whenever nny 
portion.of them i? iss\cd, a corVespotidirg 







portion of the supplies must be discharged. 
If, thcfreforc, the whole of the Ways and 
Means should be issued by the 5th Janu¬ 
ary. Id I S, the whole of the supplies must 
by thtit 'i'':..M'jcd. The two sutos 

Oi the u'’COinit cannot subsist togethei. 
In proportion as the one n ineroaacd, the" 
other is diminished. Sup[)osii>g, then, 
the whole of the Ways aiul jVleaas to he , 
applied by the 5th January, IMS; ii r’el- ' 
lows, that the whole amount of exchequer | 
and Irish lioasury bills voted for the year, 
oamely, 51’J)0(),()0()/. ♦viil be then out- ^ 
standing. In so fai, then, as the supply | 
of the present year is concerned, the ; 
maximum of debt in exdiecpier and hish j 
treasury bills, is tlie suui ol 5l‘,b()0,()()()/. 1 
To this must be added the 10,0Sd'J)h‘i/. ! 
above mentioned, winch, though not ap¬ 
plicable to the present year, will be out - I 
standing on the January, and the ’ 
total is the maximum of the | 


! of this year), be just as well taken as ilie 
I addition ?r Cientleiuen mint he aware that 
I no part of the ways and means is specifi¬ 
cally appropriated to the discharge of any 
I particular portion of the supply. The 
Ways and Sloftns arc voted generally to- 
wartls the diacluuy^e of the supply granted 
to Ins nnije.^ty ioi the year, 'llic sums 
voted in exciiequer biljs thrs yiiwv prior 
to the lUulget, weie I'fist as npplichble to 
thecmient seivicecd the year, as to the 
thschiii'ire of outstanding exchequer lulls. 
It might theicieie have occuned to the 
light lion. genty*'m.m, that a pail at least’ 
of the 7,S9S,0^i()/., by vtliicli t!ieVuifunded 
debt has been mcK ased in the present 
V(‘ar, had been applied towilrds saUalyii^g 
ijie annual granu tor the Stivlee ot‘'thi' 
year. Vv'lvUL\ei p’ut of it was to applied 
dent ot (SjUi.^e to . r. cluilc a similax 
ap[)ljCiifioii of an eiju.u ])art of the 
I‘Sf»()(),o;X)/, tin* (litieiL-oce lu'twcen th-.- 


whole debt in* cxclieipier and ticasurv ' '’3anil :\ii .ms to aiise tiniu money 

bills outstanding on oth Januaiv, ISl^. ' leienue, and (he total amount of ^npplj, 
In staling lliis as the limit, iMr. (iiant le- ' as Mated in the Ibulget—that is, li th.' 
minded (he House, he had taben the ca'«e j whole 1 ‘Jj(UX),(HHV., sliould be issued, the 
most urifiivournble to his argument—ho i actual iiiereajse of debt, would b'* not 
bad supposed that all the exchequer and ' I‘J,t 100,000/., hut rj,d0!)J)'.)0/. din- mslied 
treasury bills appbeublc (o the jirei^ent | hy that pait so anticipated l^y jireviouir 
financial year, would be issued by the 5tli 1 is-iUes o! exchequer hlli^,--und that part. 
January 1818,'—butitwa; unquestionable, j po anticipated, it issiuxi at all, eniild 
that the whole of them i^’uuld not ♦'.cii be | only to -.epJaeo nutatanJmg (\(dic<juei 
issued — he would have \\efn ju&tilied in j I)ilb , md w'ould liio.eloic be, mitauaiig- 
saying^pjhat not abo^e ()1 o? rnilhons^i lueiitation, hut aslll)^;i^urion of 
would trus' be outstanding,—ri.,^lcast, Ibit cven'witffc M (Iilsc jiroi,Ls, 1 ho m:'n 

we judged^lrom what took place tlus year, result of ilic iiglit iK.-^^gentlem.ufa lesolu- 
in which >^'9,708,v\eie out on ions, w. is enough to pl'ove the existenix' 
the 5th Jariu-^rv, though the whole sum d .somcoiri>r or lallaey in them. I'or by 
tfas 5*2,141),8 9‘27!^-\7/*liing a dillereuce of lliese resolutions, iIil‘ incriMsc ol’un|’iuided 
between two and three millions. 'Li)t in the year, !>» made l(7'J78g;()(i/. 

ISIr. (rrant said, the iniMake in iMi\ ‘ Now, the moiKV levenue voted, m t!ie 
Tierney’s calculation was llus—the Ways and Means ihis 3 » ar, wa> !h511,5:17/. 

bon. gentleman had reckoned the f-inie making togeihei 25,8J0, 'I'lic sup- 

feUm twice over. He found, that sir jc the ply viUed for tliu eunciii service of (he 
beginning of the year to the 2 Uh June last, year, wa* 22,1 J7,81VS/.—that is—hcie are 
the number of exchequer bill^. 'outslind- Ways and Means of iieaily 'J(j millions, to 
ia^# had from 4?ls,rG:>,80()/. to wu^et a supply of 22 millions. 

862,200/.—and' he assuF“jed tliut the ' (iraiit ohsVu ved, it w\is remaikable 
issafe of the nine millions C'j.clJ^cquer bills i that the fallaey had in p:ut hwcn peieeived 
(included in the Budget), of neccs- and wOirccted hy the right lion, gentle- 
Wty Still farther inciease th^lattcr sum.— man; and yet was in part allowed to 

remain. In the liist copy of tlitf^resolu- 
tious, in the Itli resolution, the aiiu^pnt of 
Iii'.h treasui'y bills was .^statc^ at 
5,:501',99-V. In the amended copy, *bcy 
are stated* at 1,081‘,992/,, and 1 <, 22 (), 0 i> 0 /., 
w’eie very' properly omitted—an^ wliyi' 
beqjiusc they vvere provided for in the 
fiup.ilies of the year 1 but for precisely (lie 
sui/c reason, a portion of the nine nuiiious 


- •* uat ground was thws assumption 

made? or why were these I'ills for nine 
millions, taken as the S[)ey,^ic bills, that 
would constitute the inc.^* Jsc*? How were 
they .distinguished fromithe nhei* sums in 
exchequer bilks votedi fo| this year ? 
Why* should not the /8 Jiiliions or 24 
tniliions (sums re&p&tivcly voted in 
exchctfuer billSf in Ip -Ways and Means 
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ought also to. be omitted. In whatever 
proportion ^hc 5‘2,JK)2,200/. Iw| been ap¬ 
plied to llie service of the year, in that 
proportion, the l2,60f)/){)0/, considcied as 
iippiic 'iblc to the service of tlie year, ought 
to be di’tiioished. li‘, iiii.iefid of tlie mode 
ut calculation adopted m the iii;hL lion. 
gentlesnanV rcNolntioxL^, another had been 
used—i!' the wjiolc sum actually applied 
to the* serviced lust yt‘ar liad born 
taken; n to that, hid been added l!io 
I2/>(H),00()/., included in the IJudi^et of 
ycMi—a^ul, if thete Iiad lUrtlier been 
^uldeflthc 1(),0'>1‘.9‘J2/. ahfve detaiJod, the 
result, I^fi. (irant ‘-.iid, would Jiave been 
the S'lme as jpvcn in ins resolutions. 

With respt ft to the second topic of dif- 
ferJiicc, the incitas'-e or cdinihiution yf 
d?!)t, ,\fr. tji'ant .snd, il’the jtatcuieiits he 
find aii\ady made were coned, the coit- 
iduMuji might he dr:nvn very >huitl>. lie 


he wished his resolutions to be, resp^u^io/rui 
of frict, and not of argument and in&renc^ 
If. Ins reoulutions had any merit, it ., 9 ( 1 ^ 
that of confining theniselvcs to ibc,t 
cslcnlation, without.ijiv 9 )yj;i^ ,estjnjate^ 
con jecture, or prediction. On thi^i^rpun4| 
•he ohjcctOd generally to the right 
gentlLMiian’s lesohitions. TJiey werO-,IMr* 
gumentative; and resolutions, inva)v)ii^ 
deductions and inference, could not lera 
to any dciiiiile conclu^lnn ;—because.,!^ 
vva , ini possible for thorn to give more thjui 
a broken and imiv^rfect view <5f a gre^ 
r|ui»tioii. The right hon, gentleman wi^ 
sensible of tin’s, fisWic had expressed, that 
his intention had been to multiply hia 
I resolutions. Mr. (jiant believed np reso** 
iutions, however multiplied, could have 
answered the purpose ; he regretted, hov^- 
ever, lli.it they liad not the advantage pf 
I those mLi]ti(>lied re.*>olutions, not from 4 


idmiJtcd, that In the amiiimr nl exchecpicr I belief of llieir giving any decisive result* 


bdli, oiUbtinding on .3th^Jamuiiy, ISl,, 
luj iiad ineluJjcl tliOi'C i.s^jned on tJie 
“ annual dutu’.>/’ winch ongiit to be 
oinitiiil, and ihis would reduce the sum 
horn HdoOj'JfH)/., as st.alrd in lii> ris-jolu- 
tions, 11,1'h'J 1500/., as •Jtateil in the 
light liv>n. gentleman^, aiul the latter he 
would adopt. \ ct, even thus, ilicri‘ would 
be a pu'^ilive dccif-a'.i* of dehl. 'i'he light 
bon. genti Muan, indeed, 111 hi'> nfw resolu¬ 
tions, .‘'i p.irated tlic sum gi anted |)ft dis¬ 
charge of navy debt, from the lest of the 


but from a wi^li to see tlie nglit hon. gen¬ 
tleman’s opinions nt length 011 these topics^ 
IJe regretted still more the cause whicli 
iiad deprived the House of that advantage, 
and he was sure the House deeply joinpa 
with him iii that feeling [a general cry of 
hear ! j. He did not say tliat resdlutioniif 
*of argument, were in all cases to }>e de« 
precated; but Ife meant to say, that if 
iliey^l^e at all iuinitted, it was, indispep;^ 
sable tlfat the^^Iiould bring befpre 
House, all tijiL''main considerations nece«-r 


decibion of the nuesf 
bi-i 


And 


Mim applicable to red'j^-.^dn of debt,-—for/sary to i 

what l•o.^^on, Mr. fir^ant could not iina/ even tlT^i, the end would bi^/unsalisfacr 
ginc. It was of*Tlo i;on^e(jULnce to ihJitory; for if tin?* resolutions J had beein| 
prcsL'iU inrpiiry, whciher tiie I,hh(),(H)ujf multiplied, and he (Mr. G^^jlSd met them 
was lujidctl wr unfiimlcd. d'lie only (jiic/- also by multiplied rt ^sj jd J nons. there wopl^ 
tion wMs, on the vvliolo services of have been opinion against opiaion* And 
year, wliat was the debt actually incuned,’]s.jiere, after all, it must have restediii'' It 


:i4id, what vvas the whole sum ajipiu able, 
fiom wliatrvei quaitcr, to the discluige of 
debt, i’he 1 ,<><i0,()00/., therefore, onglit 
to he added to tlie 11,t.')/., and it 
would thus appear. Unit at the end of the 
year, fluTc would be at ilieleast ailimipu* 
t ion of debt of 1.207,743?. 1 le suid at the 

least, bi'caiise if the debt in c\chc(j(ier 
and tiea.'iurv bills, outstanding on otb 
January, JsivS, should bi' bi?lowtIic maxi¬ 
mum, it was almost certain to bo, the 
difi'er^co ivould go to make a still farther 
diiniinitior^ of public debt. * 

Ciraut said, tliat he had abstained 
inws resolutions, from adverlhig to the 
other ^;reat subject tmiclied upon in the 
resolutions of the right hon. gentieiAan, 
namely, the revenue, and future prosyecits 
ol the country. He had done so* bemuse 


b obvious, that tlie mere statement, of, B 
denVjcncy ol revenue, led to no Conc|ufioil 
whatiV-r,—theie were other .inquiries 
essentiaVto form a true judgment. , 
are the t?^^scs of this dctigiency Arc. 
they tempo^ry, or oern ^ftiJj domc^tip* 
or Ibi^ign ? \ithin our control Of bey/On4 
it? Tliesi?, laiiU other sucli topics, w^ro 
not brouglit In view by the right hop# 
gentleman’s lresoluiious~which resoltt* 
lions seemed io him founded 
premises, an J of course led to iuadeqjajati^ 
conclusions. . m', 2 

The right Ao 4 ^,,^ember had dwelt mucll ' 
upon theofrjpra pf property tax, 
had fallen in Miis ^ear, and had de^rib^ 
them in his tlbrd ^solution, as extra^pf^ 
nary receipts \ppU\d towards raisjia^bfhB 
supplies of the preset year, arguifi(j^TroHS 
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thence, that we could not rely on this 
another year. These were extraordinary 
receipt?!, which would not recur; but then 
were also extraordinary charges in- 
clbded in the^supplie^ of this year, whigl 
wouUV pot rc'ciir "m the next. For in- 
stance, the sum required to make good, 
the permanent charges of Ireland, to 5th 

January, 181G,. 

And charge for the navy debt i,6G0,00U 

Making together - - 1,90G,500 I 

This appeals also from the Itli report of 
Ac committee on finmicc, who present .the , 
estimates of tlie supplies u)r thi'i year and 
the next, which give .i difference nairly 
equal to the t'Xtiaoidiniuy receipts of the 
year, being for IS 17, 19,617,300/.; ami for 
1816, 17,‘150,000/. 

As to the fourth resolution, the right 
hon. gentleman had heic fallen into an 
inaccufiicy Even allowing the pruprietv 
of founding a resolution on supposition 
(and this, liy-tlie-by, MjfiioientJy show^ed 
the inconveniuncv of that mode of rcholv-j 
ing; for as the light hon. gtntleman began 
with suppn\i»^^ the income and charge of; 
the consoluhiteil fund to be the samvi as 
last year, it would be just as competent to 
Mr. G., or any other member to i^iippose 
the,income and charge tOy iJe that given by I 
the committee on fiuanci/, a.s tlic aver^'igc of 
the two years 1815 an(j\^l8J6), tut even 
on the rieht hon. gcniletnal*^''^ f’^pposiUon/it 
t. as to stale the charge d, this jear,'! 
of the sarnV amount as in the laJe,—-even 
if the churjt were, leckiiically speaking, 
the same, sKJ. it lllu^t inevitaldy diminish, 
from the circun'lj^^uce of the intuieit upon 
the loan for the fir.'^t'^year, aftei its contrac¬ 
tion .being so mucli grc.iter than in sub'^c- 
quent years, a circumstance of which 
right hon. gentleman must be quite aiHire. j 
The difference arising from this ^^cuni- 
Stance, had been estihiated by tl<e com¬ 
mittee on finance; by whom /'Tie charge 
wis specifiqfi to be 4 ^ 5 , 910,4 instead 
of 46,625,3927., kud this w.^mld liiakc a 
considerable variation in thq/rC(Sult. This 
too, it should he icinernbcrkd,^ was not a i 
msitter of estimate and conjijeture; but of | 
nqsitivc -.Tii’Iculation—and ijLis inevitable, ' 
udless" in case of a new loak which had , 
not bccMi supposed. 

' After animadvertingupon the 
fallacious data which filmed* the'ground- 
work* of tlie right hon. dmtl/manVresoIu- 
tioris, and the erroncyus ionclu ions lie 
thence drew, the hon.^iennber referred to 
Xht consolatory prospfccis hold out by the j 
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j improvement of the country; nml 
that he Iiajci purposely declined enteriog at 
large into^lie general topics of discussion, 
conceiving it rather his duty lo explain 
the grounds of his lesohuums, and the 
reasons which induced him; though fuel¬ 
ing as he did, the highest defcroncc for 
the right hon. gentleman’s judgment and 
authority upon these subject-), tc oppose 
his resolutions lift' ' concluded with 
moving the previous question. 

The Chancellor of the Hxchcjuer 
thought it would be unnecessary foi iiiui to 
trouble the Hou.se with a repetition of tho 
arguments that had been so ablj- adduced 
by his hon. friend, especially as the right 
lion, gentleman opposite seemed to admit 
the grounds oHiis hon. friend s argument, 
except as to about 5U(),()()()/. exchequer 
bills, with regard tv* which lie had coii- 
toiulcd, that before issuu.g tliese exclie- 
fjucr bills, the old ones should have licen 
(liscliurged: but any guilloman who had 
attended to circumstances of notorious 
fact, vtry well knew that the aniouni of 
exchequer bills newly required w'as not 
that mentioned by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man, and that the bills issued thifi year 
>ai(l for those that had been in circulation 
ast year. I'rom the presc'iit gieat demand 
for excluquer lulls, ho had already been 
enabled ti-i dischaigo all tliat ]>ad been in 
chc\ihf/imt up to October last; and, how¬ 
ever judicious it might sound, he was in- 
^ (bleed to beiievt:, diat at the close of the 
i^year there wmuld m^;;* probably be a scar- 
1 l;ity of these hills In 'iac market than a 
I Ulliculty in disjiosing of them. But as to 
, I'liio state of our resources, lie liad no hesi- 
in stating, wiiliout nny dI^p'osition 
\o cast blame iqmn the decision of that 
House, limt Jiad the system of finunre pro¬ 
posed by goveuiment betn nmintuined, 
tlieie would now be no question as to the 
ivipability of the country, as to the dis- 
ehaige of the public debt, or as to the 
coinpcte.ncy of our means to meet the 
supplies of the y6ar ( hear, hear !J. This 
he ilcelared to be his decided opinion, and 
he i ad never hesitated to exjness it; and, 
if any embarrassment .should occur, it 
would be the duty of parliament UiSupply 
the remedy, wliich would not have L^^come 
necessary, hack the proposition^of ern- 
ment been acceded to. He trusted, b\ow- 
cver, that the vote of the House 
that proposition would not lead to ,thc in- 
jurimis consciiucnces that were appre¬ 
hended, and that stdl the public wants 
woirld be fully supplicdi while a reduction 
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of the public debt would go on. Butp;]^et cfelerity and success thciQ any 
jt waa fair ip say, that if any /ullihg off siinilar nature which the cotui^fy 
.should take place in the credit of the witnessed. But he ahticipated 
oooiury—if those hopes which lie was en- favourable results in the coursepf 
cniiraged to indulge should prove falla- year, and that with* ti'.e prospec;ta ijf 
cious, it would become the duty of parlia- harvest which now appeareJ, 
ment to adopt vigorous measures for the every reason to expect that the P^03pier||j;|^ 
improvement of our financial system. He of the country would be compiete^^ 
believed<Imt the necessity for such vigo- stored, -in its foreign as well as in*, 
rous miasures W'ouifc not arise, but parlia- domestic affairs: for, as the prospect of a 
tnent must be prepared for all events: but productive harvest presented itself also in 
his hope was, that the four and five per other countries, our commerce with tboso 
^rrnts. would be soon paid off even with our countries would naturally revive. iSuou^ 
^^resent means, while the^amount of our liore he thought ^it right to contradict ad 
three pdr*ct*nts. would also be reduced, idea which was always a calumny witd 
.nul he vi\\s induced so to calculate from respbet to this country. It was umformly 
the extraordioifry improvement within the false to assume that England could 
rjrc'jint )LMr. 'file right lion, mover pro» derive any ailvantago from the calamity oc 
ti’Acd to think this impniveuient (juite depiession of otiier nations. Even in wn^ 


hMrvc'iloius and unaccountable; but ht 
l ionghtit miglit ho accounted for upon 
V* ry ifih'mal ^’rounds. For it was known 
that di tile close of tln> lasl^yeai tluTc was 
a great acciimulafion of capital, and tiorii 
the wild and mischievous .'HggctMoivs that 
wcic put fbrth, especially as to the reduc¬ 
tion of lilt; interest of the fiuiilic debt, and 
the jp|;J[k.itioii of the sinking land—which 
ouggesiious were indeed echoed in« that 
House —1 great alarm was created among 
tlie stockholdi‘rs, •But the wise anil reso¬ 
lute decl.iraiion of pailiament dis¬ 

pelled tins alurm, confidcMice and ^‘i^dit 
were ic^tmed, and the stoHsS naturally 
ro^e. J’arlicimonl ha^'iiso done much 
good by adhering system of the 

com LdWiN, wdiieh whatever dillerenco of, 
Gpimon might pievail le&pecting its merits j 
could iy,‘VtM he so injuuous as pcrpetua( 
sliiftiiig u])(>n such an imj]ortant subject/ 
Here tlic iigiit hoii. gentleman recited tli 
grounds upon which his calculation as to 
file improvemcMit of our resources rcated ; 
1st. as to the improvement of our public 
credit, demon.^trated by the advance of 
the funds; 2dly. as to the reduction of the 
interest upon exchequer bilh; fhlly. las 
to the resumption oi cash payments by 
flic bank, wliicli had already virtually 
taken place, and ivhitli, lic^ maintained, 
would he complete at the period fixed by 
the lawyunlei^s prevented by some extra- 
ordinj^/ shock in our commercial or poli¬ 
tical ijiiairs^ and, 4tl]ly. as to the rediic- 
ti()iiy4‘our public debt, tliore was another 
«*11 oioiiraging event upon which he felt 
himschi.ciititlcd to dwell—he mcanf the 
I'^sue of the new silver coinage, 'which/he 
considered of great importance, \vhil| it 
was an operation performed with nvwc 


this assumption was totally unfounded, but 
to urge such a notion in peace was quit^ 
preposterous; for neither England nor 
any commercial nation could be benehted 
by the povcity of Us customers. Thift 
notion was, htiwever, always foreign to the 
policy of Kngl ind, which, he felt confident^ 
was superior to any narrow selfish vicw$^. 
for liberality was equal to her ppwciti; 
and that power was fully competent, mot/ 


wIihstaiKlini: 


gloomy prognostics 


some gi'ULlenKn,:uo meet any danger 
coukr^/^Ofsibly arqail her, while the spirit 
of her people ^vi.'Ainuof. to co-operate With. 
*thc wisdom?her parliament. 

\i) iicll had heard witl^real sur^ 
prise the right lion, gentltmr/i say, that 
the divticssLd financial slate J tlie conof; 
try was ou Ing to the of the pro¬ 

perty tax in the lasWt4^^io^; he thought 
other reasons would occur more readily* 
n c\erv one uho heaiil him; hut if tlierjO 
wlV any foundation foi the assertion of ihCv 
rigli*J hon. gentleman, how had it CQmc ter 
paL%.s tTV'U, in the third year pf peaep^ a, 
chanceliS^' of the exchequer should he 
obliged to^v, that tliore existed a neces¬ 
sity foi; that\io.«f grlcv^^-iiriS: -tax, thq 
pro[)erty the financial distress 

the comitry^vrB tiaced to its proper saurpe^f 
It would be folind to have been produced, 
by the war; ikul not merely t^^hap s by^ 
the war, but iy the shameful prdti^HtrtJy 
of each sucopssive admini^stration in thq 
management ’ ^’thc wai. It vvas sufficient 
to refer tp tbl ej*ort of the committee of 
finance upon flie 0 Jnance, toshowioivhat 
a pitch that VxtiWagtince was carried « 
it appeared in that Report, that nine 
lions were expondet^ duiiog the war upon« 
the Clwtham and F\vmouth lines, Spike 
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Wcctlon Beck, nnd similar works, terest of tlio debt in 1818, and we should 
witfidut any occurrence happening, of the have to t^irro^v the whole sum, excepting 


utility of these works being once put to the 
proof. It,was to tin's scandalous waste of 
the public money by every public dcpait- 
nient,'klwtt the country uas rcdncc'd to its 
present financial diincultics. To rcniovt* 
them tlie light lion, gentleman said he was 
always ready to adopt vigoi ous measures— 

But wliat were those vigorous measures ? 

New^taxes, and among the rest flic pro¬ 
perty tax.. They admitted the necessity 
--of equalizing the income and expenditure, 
but their manner of doing so was to raise 
the income to the level of their own scale 
of expense. They would not adopt llio 
only plan that could save the country from ' 
ruin, which was to lower the expenditure 
to the level of the income, nor apply vigo- oi I he property 
rolls measures to this object, in setting on IVlr. /( 


a lew hundred thousand pounds for the 
peace estjiblislimcnt, amounting to seven¬ 
teen millions.—The hon. member con¬ 
cluded by saying, that he regretted the 
state of the session would not admit of 
this subjecj; being gone into as fully as 
its importance requirejl it should be, he 
hoped it would be t^akeh up and tho¬ 
roughly examined early in the next; in 
the mean time the country ought to take 
warning of the notice the right hon, 
gentleman hadfgiven it, of his intcntiofi 
to have recourse to vigorous measures; 
and by timely etlbrts to prevent tlie light 
lion, gentleman and Ins t’olleagucs from 
again intoieiu'; upon tliem the buXhen 

^v. 

Smith hail hesitation in do- 


fbot a most rigid Rystem of economy and daring, that he thought toe in'esent silua 
retrenchment in every department of the 
state. The country could now no longer 
be deceived as to the intentions in this 
respect of the minister.^; bccnu'^i'the fourth 
report of the committee of finance con¬ 
tained their oAVn statement of what the ex¬ 
penditure was to be in the year ISfS.^ 

There was no reduction hclmv that of iliis 
year, except of ai)out for the 

army and about 70,000//for the ordnance. 


This showed that 
to keep up the 


the (linisterSfriilfended 
prese 






standing 


lion ol the eounhy re(]uired a iela\Jifioii 
of taxation, aii/l tluil it would bo well pur¬ 
chased, either by a reduction of the in¬ 
terest of the national <lcbt or tiie appli¬ 
cation ot some part of the Milking fund 
to the way^ and means of the y<Mr. lie 
could never think any measure-^ dAvild or 
mischievous that might pieclude the ne¬ 
cessity of forcing upon ns ag uii the in¬ 
come or property tax.* Aftei ,Mnne allu¬ 
sions to Wie state ot the sinking fund, the 
hort. ficntleman licatcd llio fiuaucial sys- 


^rniy,%:'pd that tliey had no>?ea of luak^ j tem cTt prt;=f‘»it pursued as the greatest 
ing any^'K’crc retrcnchmont\e^ tlie ex-*'delusion, and dia'crved that any iniin must 
penscs ofYthe public ^services or of the |be bhml not to seiK^Hiat we ^should be 

public dcf . ' .... 

tlcman told iTiKiQ) i_ ^ 

•higher prospectst^ t the country would !dispute that there had been tpis year 
be deceived if it did so, because it ap-^Ktaken from thq sunilor ilic' reduction of 
peared by the fourth report of the cop^-1 the national debt, no less than 11-, < i/0,000/, 
mittce of finance, which was in fact^alie 1 Fhis sum had not been raised from the 
report of the right hon. gentleman^ that | people, and would be to be *’aised by 
upon the estimate of rfhe probabl^ncome ! them. It had not been paid ofl, and 
and expenditure of the yearv-7818, we therefore it remained to be paid ofl. llie 
should have to borrow, in tJrS third ^^ear ' hon. gentleman then alluded to tlie raising 
.of peace, twelve mil/ons to make ; ofithe slocks, which he considircd as an 

l^ood the deficiency of the ^ But artifice, and argued that by tlie rise of 
it was to be observed, tlu . tjiis estimate the S per cents, from fi.") to <5 llicic was 
was founded on the erronc^ms calculation now S/5,()(X)/.^less stock pui chased on tlic 
that the iflcomc of 1818, ould be equal three or four buying days, than when they 
-"tTfruiSverage of the incon^ c of 1815 and were at that price, making the \^jdcinp- 

1816_which gave an amoitit Iiigher than tion of the National Debt a- 

the income of 1816 by pciH^lhroemillions, year elow'er than it would be V iheTcon- 
If the estimate had bern" ufide. upon the tinued at that price, lie agned, it 
supposition that tlie inebme/jf 1818 would was better to borrow money tins yea/* by 
be the same as the ir^torri^; of 1816, tho excKequer bills than to raise it b,w-laxcR ; 
sum to be borrowed wc/dd be nearly but this was only putting off the evil day : 
Seventeen millions. /I'he income would, anc^he repeated, that it was only by the 
lii fact, do little my5*c than pay -tlie in- ap^ilication of the sinking fund to the pur- 
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poses oFtlie year, that the right hon. gen* 
tJeitmn woulrl be afjle to avoid difficid- 
tiefi. At aU events he t>inccrely Iiopcd 
never to see the income tax revived. 

Mr. ChcnfcH allowed, that, under all 
the cireiunstaiice^ oi'tlie case, the plan of 
Ihe chaiu cllor of tlio exchequer Avns the 
one vvhicli scorned most lihely^ to be con¬ 
ducive Ul the inte;(^ts of the public. 'J’he 
issue oi exclii (juer billti wjis unquestion¬ 
ably preferable to a loan, since it enabled 
the commissioners for the reduction of the 
ilebt, with money wliich bore an intm’est 
eff only ^’;er cent, to extii!l|fuish an equi¬ 
valent pouiou of debt bccinng an in«crest 
of 1 per cent. 'J'liere a collateral r*d- 
vantOjL>e lik(ssis*\ in this mode ofprocecd- 
inir jftill more irnpoitant, m mely, that 
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It was a mere form that wp» contiDuecji 
and not the substance. Above all 
it was most important to maintain 
lie credit. No man of comroon 
prapo'^e to slLdce tlml which w^ so v^lug* 
ble in a pecuniary point of viDvv,« Ifuttipg 
Out of the (jnestion the hliock to moral 
feeling which an}^ dishonourable procee4'i 
ing towards tlic jiublic creditor 
casion. The right Iion. guntlenian op¬ 
posite, when speaking of the financial 
difficulties of the country, always threw in 
the teeth of his opponents, the rejection, 
of tin; pro[)erty tax, as if it were one of 
the main causes of titose diflienhies. Many 
of th6 right lion, gentleman’s fiiends, how¬ 
ever, had actively opposed that tax; and 
looking at the situation of the country 


bail a teiulenev to enhance the value of; during the la^t twelve months, lie would 
funded pioprrty; although he admitted,^ | ask, wliat would have been its pliglit hod 
that, m tliat respect, there ought to be a j the tax been continued? The country 
limit to Its ell’ect. lie also approved of i gentleman would have been called on tb, 
the abstinciiee of the right bon. gentleman pay the tax on rents which he had never 
from pioposiug any additional hurthens [ recciv('d, I'lie merchant would have been, 
oil the j'iCople for the purpo«-e of c«irryiug | called on to pay llio tax on profits which 
on the sor\ ice of the vctir. 'flic peo{)Ie ’ 


‘r\u’L' ot tJie year, 
bad a right to demand, that while tlie 
countr^icontinucd at peace, no new taxes 
should be lj3vcllcd on them. Any attempt 
of that sort, indeed, would prove imprac¬ 
ticable. JIc approved of the determina¬ 
tion of the right lion. gciitlonii]^fl, under 
the present circumstances, to give lo^in- 
terruptiou to what was called, the sinking 
fund. It was dcsirable^.o .maintain that 


he Iind never made; and so on of the 
other classes of the community. He now 
canit* to consider the state of the revenue.' 
The light hon. gentleman thought it 
would increase. He (Mr. B.) should 
be glad if no diminution took place ii) it* 
He stTc -'^y recon*'mended a decrease in 
the ciistAn diitif'J. If they were conti- 


rtued at their'present rate, which wayicver^ 
^ ’^ontempli*Vd for a lime of pcac^^ smug* 

machinery, wln‘c h,^/-jriug the war, had *'gling would meuase, and the rivenue oe 
certainly liad the ciVect of keeping down * still more di teiloralcd. Whci^smuggler 
llie funded ijelit. But if it should ever be'| could buy a pound oi tea^^iy^Uishing tor 

2.S. fjr/. whieli sold i;i,jK<!mlon for 8d. no, 
attempt lo pi event bin smuggling it coUld 
\ pssibly be successful. As with tea, so it 
vva!? with spirit^. In the aiticli? of fljlk$ 
also,^smuggling was carried on to a very 
great the prpof of which waa to 

iie found^'j the ibet, that aUUough silks 
were ill nuNli gieater use now than.for¬ 
merly, yet tfi\u ihe Briijsjji ^rifmfacturer^ 
was ruined, \Lid ministers been forced 
dui ing ihe*vlar Vo observe the same econo* 
my that theyMitd recently been compelled 
to practise, aa least 100 inilhojis would 
have been savi'd to the country ;* 
any reduction* of the vigtmr with which 
the contest wa .carried on. 'J'lie most pr^ 
fusesystetn ol exp*ciuliturc had existed ut 
all quarters-^East, West, Nortli, 4ind 
South. Tina wis in a great nicasurc.attrin 
butable to the lacildy with which money 
was borrowed, lu consequence of the 
striction of cash payments at the Bank, and 


])roj)os(j^ to maintain it by increasing tht 
funded debt, or in other wqrds, to reduce^ 
one part of the funded debt by increasing 
Ihe other, he should repeat those objec¬ 
tions wliich he had formerly urged to a 
proceeding that must ncccfisfirily he wholly 
inoperative as it regarded the pylilji® 
interest, and advantageous only lo the 
loan contmclors. As to ^the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank, he had 
never denied the probability of that le- 
sumption at the period alliideij to ; but bad 
merely denied the assertion of the right 
hon. gciJIIenian, tliat the payment in specie 
by thc/laiik of ilieir small notes issued 
previiVisly ^jo January 18U),*was a virtual 
resur^tion of cash payments. 

Mr. ^ said, there could lie no 

doubt, ftptwiiiifetanding the delicacy \\Iuch 
had been professed on the subject’of tou^^li- 
ing the sinking fund, that, to all pract-caJ 
purposes, it was completely swept 
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llu) consequent issue of a papercircuiation. In 178(3, when the sinking fund was fir^t 
Even since the peace, it had been very establts^ic^/the country had^ been thrjge 
diiBetilt to make ministers economical. A years at peace, during which three years 
noblo lord had confidently declared, that great additions had been made t<^ the 
the peitice esVablishmerit could not be re- taxes. Mr. Pitt had then stated, that 
duced bejow 22 millions. It had never- when the country should arrive at the 
thdles8< been reduced to \7h nnilions/ permanent peace establishment, a surplus 
Tbeonly source from which great financial of one millipn might be looked to as ap- 
imprervement could be expected, was pllcable to tlie reducticyf^ qf the No 

the civilisation of Ireland, if, without of- specific period for the accomplishment of 
fence, he might use such an expres^sion. that object was, however, stated by Mr. 
He was C9nvinced that 4 millions might Pitt. Now we luul been only two years 
derived in that way, hotli by the re- at peace, and instead of increasing the« 
duction of the present military expeildi- taxes, a numbfr of taxes hadJv'cn rc* 
ture in that country, dnd by the better mitted. The two pei lods, tliercfore, were 
collection of the revenue. Ho had strong not fairly subjects of comparison. 'Inhere 
hopes, that when political disputes con- wasiulTSfi, a deficiency in the receipts 
nected with Ireland were at an end, and ' ar compared with the expenditure? ^of 
i^hould no longer be made use of as a 4,SS 1,000/.—W iiat did Mr. Pitt do that 
ladder to political power, that we might year? Piociselv what iight hon. friend 
look to that country as alibrding the had done tliis vear. He, added no less 
means of greatly increasing our financial than o,.500,000/. to the unfunded debt, by 
resources. He had no difficulty in stat- the issue of cxeiKcjucr liills to cove^ the 
ing it to be his opinion, on a view of the exisfing deficjcncy. Me ouned l»c Iicard 
general trade of this country, that it was with sonu' surpri'«c from his light hon. 
reviving; and that although it would friend (Mr. Tierney) liis account of the 
never return to the unnatural state in bitinition of the country dm ing ^ the last 
which it existed during a great pertod war. Aecouling to that acedurt the 
oF the war, it was rapidly approaching, period of l!.c American war iras one ot 
tb a sound and healthy condition, which nothing but distress, and that of tlie last 
was much to be picferrc/l. war w is imtliing but o*uc of abimdance. 

Mr.dctend(H hisnoW/^fTiend And yL't^/Uning the last war they wcie 

from the misreprescntatioki of having ever coii'-Vattly told by his right hon. friend, 
S|ud, millions must be the ultimate that the coui'.i.rv was in such a state ot 

peace esifc'lishment of tlie county. What \ ruin and dislic^s'^Jiat nothing ccnild ex > 
his noble iiend bad expressly declared Wed it. But now^'U’/'y wore told that 
was, that ^ millions was the amount to Uoy were Lihouring uruler .>-0100 mistaku 
which aloncj^i^jpuld be reduced in the Vn this subject, ami that his right hon. 
first year after tn^'c^clusion of the war; fl'i^nd was not talking of the war, 
bqt that it might be subsequcmly snscep- of tiu* i\ni‘n’ican w.sr. As he could 

dble ofa greater reduction, which rcduc-^^*" not help thinking tlie gloomy views wlncli 

liion It had accordingly experienced, f/s manygentlemen entertained on ihissubjcct 
to the supposition, that 100 millions q'^ight were unfouiulod, he wmild entei into the 
have been saved dtvring the by reasons wdiy he cntcitamed the opinioric^ 

g reater economy, the thing wavimpossi- which he did on tlie subject. But the 
te, as the checks and regulations, which whole turned U|)on this—Whether the 
K was veryill/peacev were diiriinution of thg revenue w.^^SIwing to 
mpracticable during an evLCO'-We war, any tiling like decay in the interual rc- 
il^hen a larger discretion nn^t )iece«s;n*ily souiccs of rlic country, or MhetlKr it was 
be allowed to lliose entrusted with th«3 owing to cauvys of a tcniporury nature? 
I^OCLition qjf* naval and mililqtry operations. He took the main causes of oui piesent 
nine millions wltach the hon. difficulties—he meant the n inov* and 
Bar^n^ said had been uselct^Iy expended predisposing cause*^ to be of .1 t\^npli- 
in fonifications, it was very elisy when the cated nature,'paitly politic jI/ md dirtly 
tfattjj^er was over, to talk of thjj precautions financial. During tlic war a vc rv eVra- 
Biiavin^ been unnecessary, cvith respect ordinary excitcmienf was givi o to dur 
tb the assertion, that llie revenue of the agriculture and trade, and al)ovi.*'’ull to 
Country was aot at. ^esewt more than ourWoreign trade, It was impohsible, too, 
equal to the charges, tliie saliie had always to forget the state of the currency dunug 
btife'n tlic at the coiicluiiun of a peace, tluyivar —and the unbounded faciiitywbicli 
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speculators fnunil in the unlimited issues 
of paper, and the state of the coiyur.y banks. 
This facility of speculation coupled with 
other causes, led to the overtrading, which 
again led to our present diHiculties. The 
immediate cause of these difficulties, was 
the transition from a state of war to a 
state of peace, coupled as this was with 
sonic (isreumstan^s peculiar to the clia- 
ractei^ of tlic^' lare war. It had always 
happened to this country on ji transition 
from a state of war to u state of peace, 
whether that war was calamitous in its 
* result, ns the America^ war had been, 
or for?uhate in its i.^suc like the present, 
that the active classes of the country were 
placed by tlTe peace in a state of great 
erdbarrassmcnt^-tliat trade was in a nnist 
distressed state, and that the industry of 
the country was paralyzed. If the stiftc 
of the country, at the end of every for¬ 
mer war, hud been the same in this res¬ 
pect as it was at the tennination of the 
present, there mu5>t be some general cause 
in operation to produce this effect. It 
was obvious, that a number of channels 
of mdushy on the breaking out of war 
wcrejnteri upled, and the industry turned 
into other channels aiising out of the war. 
Again, on tiie return ol peace, tlie in-' 
dustry to wliich# the war peculiarly gave 
rise was suddenly stopped. 'Wie piesent 
war, too, tennijjjted inoic sufldethan 
any former war. It had also happened,* 
that about the -close <v^' uie war a con«?i-t 
deruhle importaliop *6f forcign'eoru ha'i 
been follow'ed [fy n very labundant liai- 
vest. It was well knowui that tlic great¬ 
est excilions weie made at the close of 
the list war. I'he productive powers 
of the agriculture aftd industry of 
the country had received the greatest 
oncouiagemcnt from the increase of 
pi ices winch had been going on during 
the war. This made the distress octyi- 
Kioncd by the cessation of the immerse 
denial^occasioned by the war, he more 
felt than otherwise would Iiave b*(Hm. 
But XV hat had been the effect of the war 
on the currency of the country ? During 
the war a facility had beer^ given to spe- 
culati{,m, by country hanks. I'lie coun¬ 
try jankers were tempted to give not 
onV Marge credit to olher^ but to embark 
in .-liXtenSve speculation^ themselves, by 
filing prices rise from day to-day. The 
borrower was tempted to borrow, by see¬ 
ing tnti value of what he borcowed dimi¬ 
nished from day to day by the increase in 
price; and the lender was tempted to 
(VOL. XXXVI.) \ 


lend, by finding in this rise of price ait 
ditional security for his money. But whea 
the fall in price took place, the creditor 
had no longer the same security; and a 
fall in price always diminished d0»^ 
mancl, for no man wished to ad<i to' hie 
»stock in a falling market. SuchwatldlO 
situation of the country from these causae^ 
that aH last year, and the beginning of 
the present, it was impossible, out of Loiw 
don at least, to procure money at the 
Irgal interest. He needed not to enlarge 
on the cilects of this, on a nation like this . 
with its poor laxvs, and with its numerous 
burthens, all sustained by the activity of 
the' country. When prices were conti* 
iiually rising all the active classes were 
benefited, and annuitants alone were 
placed in a worse situation. But it W89 
better that any loss should fall on then! 
than on the productive classes. The ef» 
feet of a rise in price on them w^ould per« 
haps force them to greater economy, and 
at most abridge their comforts; but while 
they were reduced to this, the other classes 
were benefited. But the effect of a fall* 
ing market on the industry uf the country 
! vvcd very dilfcicnt. If the value nf a maii^S 
I stock xvcic only reduced 1-lOth in valoQ 
j perhaps that l-10t)i might amount to the 
I whole of 1)1$ own capital, the 9-lOths might 
■ he Koriowcd. TIic fall naturally alarmed 
I the creditor, who, by urging his demand 
1 foiccd sales by which the difficulty was 
I increased. In such a state oftlr^s, itwifs 
j impo^isible that the revenue, Wepending^ 

I ns it did, bo nuit:h on the ajtive classes* 

I should not fail. This re-ajwn, produced 
1 by a return from w^^* peace, and the 
; cessation of the warexpcndilure, had been 
immediately followed up by an aggrava¬ 
tion of the difficulties of the country in 
the calarpity of a deficient harvest, 'flio 
peac.j had sent into the market ,500,000 
person?, who, from* being consumers, be- 
j Clime competitors, for production. All 
I these causes had produced the effects 
j whicl^ they all had Witnessed, but ftrr 
i ivliicli itp •va*' impossible there sould be 
' any imme^iiJUe remedy. We had found 
ourselves, during the greatest part of this 
}ear, in tlie greatest distress*f^'OjQ thjaPA, 
circumstances. The only articles abovo 
value were money for production, and 
bread for t'le ryctivc pait of the popula¬ 
tion ; and nothing could he so distressing 
to a country^^as a scarcity in these, and a 
glut in all other articles. This was the 
situation of tlfp country, particularly smee 
tlie failure of the last harvest Hu only 
C^s) 
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surprise Indeed, was, that the revenue had 
not fiallcu off moie. A off of 10 

per cent., on a revenue of 50 miOions was 
not so wonderful when a scarcity of pro- 
vision^ happened to take place, vvhon 
there full employment for tlie people, 
the revenue was not attected. What 
would be the effect of this stagnation in 
our manutactines ? It happened ut pre¬ 
sent, that while the coiKsnin[)iion was not 
dirnini'-hed, the supply of all those wlio 
furnislied goods to the countiy was dimi¬ 
nished. But, jf consiKiiption went on at 
the same Kite, and thebupjilies diminished, 
the effect would ncro^saidy be, that the 
stocks would be exhausted, prices wOuId 
neccsjaril^' rise; and then when prices 
rose, a demand for labour would take 
place, and confidence and credit rciiirn. 
It was impossible that cicdil could im¬ 
prove but with an increased demand, 
and to this increased demand, in the 
nature of things, wc might confidently 
look. And it there should be, as he 
trusted there would, not onl\ in this coun¬ 
try, but in all Fuiojio, an abundant har¬ 
dest. It was impossible !>nt that the si¬ 
tuation of the coiiiUry and its reveruc 
must improve. In anollicr session, too, 
they would enter into a consideration of] 
the state of our currency and of the coun¬ 
try banks; not, he trusted, witli a^ien/ to 
check issues or credit, but to place them 
on a more secure footing than they liad 
Been oir^iring the war. He would state, 
that we Arc approaching to a state of 
confidence Wd credit, 'and that the in¬ 
dustry of tro^oantry wms reviving. Of 
this sulBcient cvu7^ki\ge was laid before the 
Committee. It was proved that the lead¬ 
ing branches of our manufactures were 
improving: and in the very nature ot 
tilings this must take place. His riglit 
hon. friend could not suppose that the 
active classes in this country couhi remain 
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to a state of healthy circulation, and he 
trusted tlyit* with regoi’d to tjiis point in 
future we should not depart from sound 
principles. During war public faith had 
been kept, and he trusted that in peace 
vre should not abandon that honourable 
course- He trusted, too, that every means 
of practical economy would be resorted 
to, that the House would do evei»y thing 
to prepare the counliy loV the uH^cptiori 
of moie hbeial commrreial arrangements, 
which would have the cflect of disatnimg 
foremo coiJiitiies of their jealousy toward^i 
us, 'fhe right geiitloinnn coneJudod' 
with obsLiMiig, that lie was wairahtod in 
entertaining the sanguine opinion, that 
wo should soon retain to out former state 
of prospciit}'. • 

The J?eM)lui!..ns of Mr. Tierney were 
then succe‘>'^fu!l 3 ' pK,| 'sed and met by the 
previous ^jueslion; after \v./eli, Mr.Graiit’s 
Resolutions were put and' agrt ed to, as 
follow : — 

t 

1. “ lli.it the total auiouiit of the roiidi u 
ot lli(' I Jilted Kim^doiii, unn di i iim d. 
w.it on the 1,1 1 eliruaiy f.‘j !o ^ tl lu.o lo,o;n' 
And on the 1st L’tbruaiy I'jl? - 70(),()3U/iia' 


being a diniimiliun of 


- - - 


2. That the tol.il .iinonnt ('f the unlimdi’i' 
debt, in eN«lK(|ii(T and I’isli trceui) hilli 
wiis, on tht .'ith Janu.iry Uild, 

In c.vdjMjucr bills - - ll,4H,f)00 
In Irish* treasury bills 2,497,801:5 

- 48 , 930 , 701 ' 

And on iili Januaiy'iiilT, 

Kxchequi r bills - - 

Treasury bills - - 0,301,902 


40,760,20: 


Befiig an increase of - 

CJ p. 


- 381 


3. “That the sum to he expended h\ ifie 
commissioners lor the veileinption ot llit 
landed debt of (ireat biOainand Ireland, in 
.vu... ... Ui.» V..U..I.V , H'C >«;ar 1317, muv l.ctslmuU.l-.1 U,101,IK! 

for over without employment, and that the 
» , ^ I lor paying ott navv and transport 


whole of our immense capital would lit 
dormant. He t'lfought, therefore, that 
gloomy views of the situation of the couii- 
icy ought not to be entertai/ied. He 
should rather think, after the exertions of 
ihc wa^ w'e'inight look forward confidently 
to a state of still greater prosperity than 
that which existed prior to the late re-ac- 
tion. Our situation must hot one of pro- 
greshive improvement, if wc fadowed those 
princTplcs which sound poli^, as well as 
our duty, pointed out to us. j It must be 
Qur^ policy to cherish and/preserve the 
peace of Europe. We were approaching 


debt within the same period, ty * » 

tlie iiiiioinit ot - - - - - l,<) 00 ,or»o 

Ki, 121,443 


4. “ That the amount ot exchequer bills 
outstanding on llie 5lli .Iduu.iry 
1«17, was - - - 44,103,.200 

And of Irish Irtasury n ^ 

bills. 5,304,992 


That thf‘ amount of exchequer bills 
and Of Irisli treasury bills, grant¬ 
ed in the nrosrril or former ses¬ 
sion, wlncti will be outstundiug 


19,768; 


,^2 
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OB the 5th Janiiarj 18i8, bhonid 
the whole ot the supplies of tliy 
current yearlc then issued, will ^ 
be, 

III cxchr-qnrr bills -60,000,000 
In Irish treasury bills 4,68 J,992 


64,081,092 


Increase of unfunded debt unpro¬ 
vided tor (exclusive of any excess 
of chaise upon tlie consolidateH 

fund ()flli(j UIIIWitf kingdom, be- 

yond Idle iiKoiue thcrcoi) ol 14,‘MO,700 


JJeing le‘NS by the sum of 1 , 207,74 3 /. 

•^tlian the sum of 10,124,113, 
wJii( h ijs,before stiitcMl, be 
:i]ipl]C(l in the com so oft fie year 
*^0 Ihc rc'clurhon of iiiiidcrl and 
unfunded delu* viz. 

.■'un •to be applied to the irdjrlKni 

.»tdebL.1 -10,124,113 

Increase of unfunded debt - - 11,910,70p 


1,207,713 


HOrSK Ob LORDS. 

Thn^sdajj, Juhj 10. 

I’c-ioH Ti-t w.s.'] 'J'fic li.irl ILtfthvuke 
^ikcsi pjcd .1 Re port fioin the counnitteo on 1 It lyid bccMi stritcd some years ago, that 
It could hardly have been 
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dechlcJ conclusion: and, whatever nijea- 
eures might, ultimately be adoptodj he 
believed that much would be found ia, 
depend on the due administration of tlt0 
existing laws. Tiie reports of this and 
the otJicr IIous(3 contained a gre^^^body 
pf valuable evidence; and inutii good 
might bo done by tlicir lordships during 
the rcccvJS, by collecting in their several 
counties all ilic lufoiniat’on that could 
he procured on lliib vuiy interesting 
subject. 

S/.AVi: Tkadk,] Lord Grenville said,» 
he had to call the attention of their lord- 
sliip^ to a subject of as much importance 
us any that under any ciicumstanc^s 
could come before them. He disapproved 
of the piacticc of introducing measures of 
important e at a late peiiod of the session, 
but the case to which he was about to ad¬ 
vert was an exception, as the proper 
course undoubtedly was, to wait until 
iieaiJy the end of the session, in order to 
ascertain wJiat had been done by Iiij 
majesty's ministers, in order to obtain the 
total abolition ol tiie African slave trade. 


Mie INior Laws, 
exported fhut the committee, during tlic 
.'iiort period lliiii^ iLipsetl since its ap- 
pomlrneut, could have fully exai^ined the 
rulijrct, or have collected so nmrl iijfor- 
ni.ilitm j.si to enable it to give any decided 
opinion as to what ought to be done: hut 
he was not sonv tb':t'siich a committee 


our uhoiitioii would do nothing, unless 
•other powers could be induced to join ii| 
it. Rut even with the knowledge that hot 
one Jiuman being the less would be torn 
from lh»; coast of Africa, that one drop 
of human blood the less would be shed, 
still he would have pressed lhe^i*holitioij 
on our part, that we might be jvxoneiated 


had been nppoIrWed, because it bad at ' from the guilt of^ this detestiile traffic; 


feast collected some information well 
woi Hiy of their lordships attention. It was 
not hi*?intention to enter into the parti^iu- 
lars of the report; but if any measure 
were adopted, founded upon the subject of 
tiie leport, be trusted it would come from 
the executive government; ministers hav¬ 
ing, fjom their situations, much bolter 


if' other powers chose to con^/ue it, upon 
their heads be the blo^,'A^'e should be 
free from the stain.Much had, however, 
happily been done to induce other powers 
to join in tlie abolition of tins odious 
traffic. Trance and Portugal had been 
induced to abolish Jt, and this had un¬ 
doubtedly been a gj-eat gain to the cause 


opportunities of forming a correct judg-^ ofliumarniy. They should recollect, how- 


ment the projicr course to be pursued 
than other (H^k'.Nons enjoyed. • 

The Earl of Liverpool could not allow 
the occasion to pu'^s witlioiit saying, that 
DO examination had ever buen conducted 
with n]ore candour and liberality, or with 
a sti(/)ger disposition to attend to every 
xiev’ in which the subject could be repre¬ 
sented. A would ceitainly be improper 
atjfprescnt to propose any measure founded 
on that report. It would be necessary to 
invc^lig.ue this important subject .much 
more fully and extensively, before their 
lordships could venture to come to aay 

\ 


ever, that if they did little, very little 
wouldjbe done ; that if they were f(?cble 
in their .exertions, trifling would be the 
rcv«*nlt; it was only by perseverance they 
could gain the advantage they looked to, 
and which, for the sake of hiynanit), htj 
trusted would ultimately be obtained. It 
was also too true, that this abominable 
traffic was now carried on to a very great, 
extent, ^as s ppeSred by docunitmts that 
bad been handed to him; that it was 
ried on under the flags and by the $ub*’ 
jccis of Portugal, of Fiance (in one in¬ 
stance under^ the Hutch nog), and* ot 
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America. But more than all was it car- 
ried on under the flag and by*the subjects 
of Spain; and it was indeed a mortifying 
circumstance, that the very spot in Africa 
where we were making the most praisa- 
worthjxattempt to introduce civili/.atiun, 
bad been'chosen by Spain for the pm pose « 
of introducing all the horrors of the slave 
trade, as if for the expicss purpose of 
breaking down all the means so justly at¬ 
tempted for the purpose of civilizing the 
natives of Africa, and keeping iIkmii in a 
continued 'state of barbarism. It was a 
melancholy fact, that this tiade, carried 
on under these circunx^itnces, w’as con¬ 
ducted in a way the most shocking* to 
humanity. In the course of the discus¬ 
sion in parliament, on the abolition of the 
slave trade, ail parties agreed in passing a 
bill for the purpose of doing awav the 
horrors of what was technically called the 
middle passage. But in the way in uhith 
this most inhuman traflic was now carried 
on, the horrors of it were redouhled, iheie 
being no check or contiol over the inhu- 
maii opprtv>$ors of their fellow men. It 
was impossible foi any one in the shape 
of a human being, to icad the account^ of 
the atrocities commuted in this way, with¬ 
out shuddering at their barbarity. Ilis' 
lordbliip here read the affidavit of a British 
officer [lieiitenaut Eikc; sec the speccii of 
Mr. Wilbcrforce in the House d? Com¬ 
mons yesterday] respecting the inhu- 
iran twfcQtinent of slaves on board a 
Portugues^ vessel, wliicli had been 
captuicd, Ind referred to documents, 
respecting tVc barbarous usage of slaves 
on board iSpanJ^fwessels engaged in this 
titade. That thesc^Inhuman outrages 
should be continued was most afflicting to 
humanity, whilst the manner in which the 
trade was carried on rendered it still more 
outrageous, Ihe vessels employed in it 
were armed for warlike purposes, and it 
was too much to say that vessels were to 
be employed, so armed, to carry on a 
peaceful traffic; tfcey were, in point of 
fact, engaged in perpetual cortests with 
British vessels, they were arm<iid for that 
purpose, and such contests must lead, 
eooner or .later, to actual hostilities. 
Under such circumstances, and when the 
allied powers had come to the determina¬ 
tion of using all their cifurts to abolish the 
Qlave trade, having also, as they hvd done 
very wisely, interfered by way of mediation 
to prevent hostilities between kSpain and 
Portugal, his majcsly’s ministersi would 
U^oubtedl/ be justiiicd in applying to 


the allied powers for their interference to 
prevent ^lose hostilities between this 
country and Spain, whicli must un¬ 
avoidably be the consequence of these 
continual cotilests with r>puuish armed 
vessels. It was by means of efforts of thin 
nature that wc iiiumI look for the final 
abolition of this odious traffic. He did 
not mean to impute least Weglect, 
upon this point, to his majesty's ministers, 
but It was r-b^oliitcly necessary that par¬ 
liament should not relax in their effoits in 
this cause of humanity. His lordship con- . 
eluded* by mmwng an address ^to the' 
Pimce Regent, couched in the same terms 
as that moved in the House of Commons 
yesterday by Mr. Wilbei forte. 

The Earl Lncrpool expressed *nis 
assent to the aJ-boss of the noble lord’. 
He never entertainc I but one ojiinion 
respecting the making tn'** abolition ef¬ 
fectual—that It was necessary that the 
measure should ^not only be .idupU d by 
(jlicat Britain, but acceded to by all 
other nations. Much, liuwever, still re¬ 
mained to be done, to induce the pou/TS 
who still continued the trade to agieo to 
its abolition. There was one consolation, 
however, in the consideiation ol tin's ques¬ 
tion—that vvIiatcvcT evasions i‘\isted, as 
applicable to the flag iWother countries, 
there was^no imputation whatever of any 
abusps^having been practised under the 
British* flag. Prudential considerations 
prevented hiTff lioin enteiing into any 
detail of the steps w^iie)i had been taken by 
liis majesty’s govcrnmcf'it with a view to 
the accomplishing the abolition of the 
slave trade. Tliere were still negociations 
in progress of an important natuic, which, 
he hoped, might still he brought to a 
satisfactory issue. And uuIuns some un¬ 
foreseen circumstances occuired, he was 
in the full expectation that it would be in 
tlje power of the executive to make in the 
beginning of the next session, a communi¬ 
cation to parliament of the icsuj*,^( their 
negbciatlons. 

The address was agiced to unanimously. 

IllISII CtKA«<1) Jury ritESKN’TMKNT?? 

Bill.] —The Eail ol' LiverpaoL in rising to 
move the third reading of this bill, observ¬ 
ed, that it v\a^ a measure of very great 
importance, liic subject wuisVine that 
had undergone the most serious considoi;- 
ation. In another place, a committee Iiad 
been a^ipoioted to inquire into it, aim they 
had recommended, that some alteration 
should be made in the grand jury system 
/ 
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oF Ireland, The object of the bill was, to tions which appeared in the system* 
meet that recommendation. The^busiiiess was his firm belief, that the present bHh 
of the grand jury was divided into the as an incipient step, subject, nowever, ta . 
civil and criminal departments. The civil future alterations, would bo found most. 
Iiusiness was so extensive, that, with the usaful, 

most honest intentions, the grand jury The Earl of D(nt07/j^/imore said, tli4t tlic- 
could rarely get through it. A mass ol bill would operate a great cliange in the 
business tlius grew up, in t^ie criminal i system under wlucli granii juries at present 
way, w^dch they •'%ere totally unable to acted in-lieland. He was absolutely 
discharge. In consequence, depobitions tonislicd, when lie found that the bill was 
were taken before inaglstrateS> on which the result ot three years’ deliberation in 
bills were founded, instead of\vidence au-uher place, 'fhe bdl proceeded the 
•being heard in the usual way. part principle of alteration only—of alteration, 

of the ‘^pbject ha<l come bslore their lord- | without any commensurate benetit. If 
ships in a former session—when a bill was tlic sherid'b appodited good grand juries in 
passed, assimilatnig, m this respect, tlie Ireland, no alteration whatever would be 
laws ol the two countries, by winch it was necessary. The public money was, how- 
pro^ideii, that the grand jLi y should hav^ ever, squandered away for private pur- 
KHvn voce evulencc before them, to enable poses. The county member, by his in- 
tliiisn to decide, instead of acting on depd- llucnce, frequently appointed the shorifF,< 

' man's taken before magistrates, 'fhis, who nominated the grand jury, and thus 
again, would ilirow an additional weight one-Iialf of the county was frequently 
of huMne‘>b on the grancj jmy, who, in fleeced for the benefit of the other. If 
consequence of proceeding with the exa- measures were taken to give Ireland disin- 
mmarion ol witncbses, would be prevented terested grand juries for one year, and at 
from al te nding piMjioily to the present- the expiration of the period, complaints 
ments. flierefore boine alteration was still existed, then tlic noble lord might say, 
neeestary in the system. He^ides tliis, it ‘‘ We liave diinc every tiling possible for' 
was to observed, that, in lreland,^grand the amelioration of this system. TJicreis, 
jnnes levied monc'y ; a piiviic'ge which, in Hiowever, somctliing radically bad in it, 
this connfiv, waf only vested in parlia- nr.d it is necessary to take away from 
incnt. Such a power was liahh^ to abuse, lii'^h grand juries the right of applying 
and ought to be guarded agilins^ .The inoney.f The only reason he could per- 
present hill went to remove the oppoitu-* oeive tor the present measure was this—• 
uity ot acting coriinvtly, at the same time that the more money the grand juries ap* 
til.It it did not alter the whole system, ns propii.ited to the making ot ro^dsand tho 
it now existed.^ It did this—it brought raUing ot bridges iu iieland, the less 
the subject-matter of presentments into could she contribute, in taxaiion, towards 
coiirt^ Miippcd of local prejudices and the expenses of this c^lihlry ; therefore, 
aliections. That jirescntrnents &liouU> so it vyas, perhaps, defmeil necessary to abro* 
be intiodiiei'd was lor th*c general benefit gate tins power as tar as possible. The 
of Ireland. In elfecting tins object, it present bill gave to government a patron* 
was necessary that new oHicers should be age of 15,900/. a year, and planted a por- 
i reated. It was very well to talk of the tion of that patronage in evtry county: 
yiationage of government, and to exclajni thus giving the ildministration an addi* 
against it on all occasions, as being used tional influence in the support of those 
fell* and sinister purposes; hut, parhumentary candidates whose causo 

wlicie locai''^)rcjudiceb‘existed—tlie*prc- tlicy^spouscd.— There was to be one so* 
judicc of man against man—tlie patronage pervisor, tor civil engineer, in each county; 
of government might, very often, be exer- to report on the improvements necessary 
cised to the general adiPantage. With to be made, Now, in the county of Tip- 
rt^pei t to those who, under tins bill, were perary, there w'ere eleven baronies, each 
io i-ipoit oil the propriet 3 '’of presc'ntmenlfi, of which had a supervisor of its own. It 
they were to be professional oitn, examin- was supposed that the sole attention of 
ed * leguT.irly before a proptily qualified one person was^equircd to watch the pro^ 
J^oanl. The power of presenting was not sentments in a single barony; but, ficcord- 
dor\p nway nliogeihcr by tJiis bill; but it iiig to the provisions of this bill, onetimn 
was deemed proper to regnlate it.* Some would be employed to do iho b0^iWe&9, 
lestrictions wore conceived to be iiecca- which now fi^lly occupied eleven. It was, 
tary, in order to rectify certain imperfec- in fact, almost as much as one nitm could 

\ 
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do to supervise the workb of a barony, to receive emoluments themselves, or to 
He imwt first see every road, or bridge, or procure them for iheir friends- What be- 
work, intended to be presented, and it was came of tnein, if their presentments were 
his business to state his approbation or discovered to be improper? They were 
disapprobation of the* proposed measure, not to be found. The moment the mis- 
ThisV^'as the business of one assize, chief was done, they were dispersed all 
Before tlic ensuing aasi/o, he must examino over the country—they were not tangible 
wlicthrr the work was fairly executed or —tliey could not be grasped. Under flio 
not, and whetlicr the sums charged had present system, dne-ha^'^of a coutity was 
been properly expcnulcd. But the altera- fleeced for the benefit of' tiie other.* This 
tion of the system went to make one man, hill was in^iuled to do away so disgraee- 
in an extensive county, 50 or 60 miles ful a system, and would, beyond a doubt, 
from end to end, pcriocin the complicated effcctnahy put it down, 
duties which were now attended to. by The'Earl of defended^ the con-* 

eleven persons. The lwll*gavean increase duct of grand Julies in thcMiorthcrn coun- 
ot patronage to the government, while it tics of Ireland, and observed, witli respect 
took away t'roni the grand jury the appoint- to the expense of public woAvh, that it v\ as 
nient of their ov\n local officers. This, he compulsory on,grand juries to prescnt«for 
thouglit, was not fair. He observed, by roads in Ireland, lie was hostile to tlib 
one of the clauses of the bill, that the me- general principle of bdl. If it were 
tropolitan county was exempted from its enacted, repan.s would t.JvC place only 
operations. For this he could sec no duimg the’summer assizes,‘and nut when 
reason whatever. The present was a bill they iniglir become neecss.uy. 
ol great detail, it permitted the levying of The lO.irl of ///c\.s 7 //g/o;i objected to the 
money in the ddferent countic'^ olTieland, hill, winch he ihonght unnece.^saiy or in- 
and yet it was pas-sed ovct as unimportant, juiious. 

If the other House were three years invcs- 'flic Marquis ui' JMn'idowne loce to snp- 
tigaling the subject, why should time ,I)e i port the bill, bom ii conviction of tl^^e ini- 
icfiised to their lordships to consider it poitance ami di/Iic’iilty of di-pensing the 
fairly? The noble earl concluded by * large sums of money winch were lo be dis- 
raoving, “ that the bill be read a third time posed of by the grand jiciies of Ireland, 
this day three months.’’ • The various duties of the grand juries of 

The Earl of IJmcruk said, the kill was Iielapd^had so much increased of Kite, 
introduced for the purpo.>c of ahohshing a *that it was impossible for them to dis- 
system of^onsnmmatc plunder, which had charge tlicin fo advantage, 'fhe public 
been acted bn Ireland for a series of years, w'oiLs had liscn to such a height, and the 
and which ctiicfly afHictc«I the lowest part amonnt of money to be fr^ipendtd had so 
of the population. The liigliLr classes ^ much iiicicased, th.it it was high tunc to 
contrived to wiil^iKtaw tlicir own shoulders ' impose some check on iliose who had the 
fix)m the burthen, aM to place it on j dKs|)osal of it. Tin'restiainta impo^ch by 
those oi their poor neighbouis. The no- j the bill weie not' probably tlic best that 
biti earl had made an attack on govern- j could be imposed; they were possibly of a 
ment, who, he argued, wished by this bill | nature which threw too large a patronage 
to secure the privilege of plundering the into the hands of the C’lown . but precau^ 
people—of oppropnatiifg the money in- tiops were also taken to obviate in some 
tended for roads and bridges, to other pur- degree this iiiconveiuenee, and the re¬ 
poses. The piDvisions of the hill did not straints, if not thus applied, be* 

bear out this as<crtioM. They did, indeed, sought for in vain in other cp “.‘iters. By 

deprive gran 1 juries of the power of job- a bill which had been parsed in the last 

biiig, and of expending the public money scssi^ n, and which had been introduced by 

(or private purposes; but they did no more, an lion, and Isvnned friend of Ins (Mr. 
Tins very por^ver wng one of the greatest Horner), whose memory he should evtr 
grievances Ireland laboured under, and it revere, as he had admired his talentsXand 
was time it should he removed. The mo- respected hix private virtues and eminent 
ney swallowed up by prescnlmcuts was public i|u.jljtles—by that hill the ousiness 
little short of a million a-year, wl^le the of grand juries in Ireland h.ad been mate^ 
generai revenue of the country did not rially increH«cd by compelling llierii to 
much exceed four. By whom was this examine viva vo( e evidence. The cUosc- 
poiver extreised ? By grand juries, np- qucnce of tin's increase of business w'as, to 
pointed by the slicrift; who were anxious disable the grand juries from iiivestigating 
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all their presentment®; and indeed it ap¬ 
peared from the report of a coinrpittce of 
the House of Commons on this subject, 
that they neither had time to examine the 
presentmonts they voted, nor after they 
had granted them, to inquire into the 
manner in which they had been carried 
into execution. He understood that a 
million ofVioney annually disposed of 
by graiul jury presentments in public 
\^oiks. Without iinpntitig to 'VcKind a 
^uxater degree of iveakm^si- tlian hNonged 
fp other nations, he could iu»t iivonk ap- 
piVhending^ li) concequoiusL'S from \ the 
temptation to dishonesty wliich the com¬ 
mand of such a sum of .nonoy oftcretl. 
'i'Ins required iforue control, which the 
picsCifthill pnnided. 

The amendment v, is Tu'gniived ; nfrer 
ohielj, the bill nas ii ad ii iliird time and 
p^ised. 

]l()l SK Ol' CO M VON ‘5. 

II* 

'Momdv ron a Ni-w Wnir for 

K ki.ow IN iirj’ (U’ Mk. Pon- 

f'Mn/j, Mr. fjnnb robC and spoke as 

j o 11 n W a I — , 

It hcivin<j fjllen into my hands, in the 
absence ol tlio-je ifjion uhom it would 
more natiiiijlly and properlv Im^'e* tie- 
voKcd, to make the motion, unfoifunr^e^y 
rcmieri'd necessary by the lieavy lo^s 
winch ihn House and this coimtrv have 
ucently sustained in Mr, I*onsonhy, it 
would neither be dfling justice to the emi¬ 
nence of him who is gone, noi to the situa¬ 
tion which he lilledinthis House, nor would 
il be suitable to the peculiar circumstances* 
of the calamity, which has cfepilvnl ns of 
him, indeed could I reconcile it to 
the respect, the n ganl, and tlie affection, 
winch I 1)01 c him, if f were to treat it en¬ 
tirely in the common form, and to content | 
myself witli placing in your hands the cus¬ 
tomary as upon an indifferent 

and oidmai} oil'^isiori. S(^me tiihntc is 
due to the memory of the dead, and, as 
far as my observation goes, it is no less re¬ 
quired to satisfy the feelings of* the living, 
—and when I say the living, 1 do not mean 
lliose only who were connected with him 
b\ the liesol^blood or of fiiendfiliip,—-I do 
not moan his family, his relations, his 
fiienjjs;—I use tlie expression in a wider 
sense; I^niean the nicmbei s of tin's Iloust'; 

1 mean th^ comnumit} at large, thetse who 
knew bun only as a public man by his 
IHiblic character and conduct, and by the 


share be took in the discussion of public 
aflkirs; for never upon any former occa* 
sion, frequent and mclanclioly as tlioso oc¬ 
casions have recently been, never have I 
witnessed a more unequivocal and univ^flirsal 
testimony of respect, nor a stronger 4 *xpre 8 - 
sibn of sincere regret and heart-felt sorrow, 
j With respect to the events of Ida life, 
j passed as’that life was in the public scr- 
1 vice and in the eye of his country, it is not 
! my intention upon the present occasion to 
' enter info any derail ; particularly not 
with r'Sjjoct to the Vm. her period of his 
j cnieci' in his native^ country, with the 
ciicumstanccs of which 1 mu a necessarily 
he very imperfectly acquainted. Suflice 
it to say tliat he was greatly distinguished 
, in the Irish parliament; pro eminently dis¬ 
tinguished in his piolession, insoiimcli 
that in the year eighteen Immlred and six 
he w'as called to lill the highest judi¬ 
cial situation in that country, L believe I 
may say, with universal assent and uppro- 
hation;—this was at a period when parly 
contests' ran high, when party fceling'J 
wore warm, and wlicm, tlierefore naturally 
the airangemcnt and distribution of oHices 
was sitbjectcd to a very strict and severe 
scj'nlln\ find investigation,—yet with re¬ 
gard lo this ap])oinlnK‘iit 1 donotierneni- 
ber to have heard a single murmur of 
dissatisfaction, fhe irnpoitint duties of 
this statiofl, judicial and political, during 
tile short tune for which ho held it, lie 
discharged with unquestioned ability and 
integrity; and when in the changes of po¬ 
litics lie retired from it, he w'as very 
shortly after elected into this House, and 
placed in a situation ^wliirfi it would be 
improper in mo more particular!}^ to de¬ 
signate, but which all who liear me suf* 
ficicntly understand. This station he 
filled through limes of great danger, and 
ditticult}, and cmbavrassnient; through 
• times wliich have exhibited almost every 
ruinous aspect and appearance that it is 
possible for human anairs^to assume, and 
winch were consequently fruitful in ques¬ 
tion-? of the'ufmost ddficulty and of incal¬ 
culable inipol’tancc.—1 believe I may 
safely appeal to his political adversaiics 
as well as lo his political friends, whe¬ 
ther, throughout that pL'riod, he has not 
uniformly conducted himself with pru¬ 
dence, with judgraebt, with temper, i4ith 
candour anil firmness, with an ardent lovo 
of liberty, with a tliorough understanding 
of the Brilibh constitution, and a warm 
zeal for its maint«nance and preservation, 
with an anxious desire upon all occasions 

i . 
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to give the befit counsels and to promote 
the real intere«ts of his country. The 
manly simplicity of his character was 
strongly evinced by the style of his elo- 
u^ce. It was plain and perspicuous ; 
iv^t^d cl* all extraneous matter; en¬ 
tirely free from all eftbrt or ostentatio*.!; 
he seemed only desirous of pressing upon 
the House the real point of the quest ion^ 
and confined himself to those topics, 
which appeared to him really deserving of 
weight ^ and consideration. This unaf¬ 
fected and impressive manner, joined to 
the mild and temperate firmness of his 
character, gamed f(Tl* ftim both within and 
without these walls a well-founded popu¬ 
larity, and produced a general reliance 
both upon tlie soundness of his views and 
the sincciily of his purposes, which is* 
often denied to more laboured and ambi¬ 
tious eloquence. 

When we recollect the great diversity 
as well as the Importance of the numerous 
questions, which have been agitated in 
this House during the last ten years, we 
shall at once feel it to be impossible, but 
that even those, wdio iii genertd agree the 
most cordially, and who the most rofjcmble 
each other in their opinions, must upon 
some points have come to opposite con¬ 
clusions. In tlie consideration of matters 
of so much doubt and diHicuIty, <:he va¬ 
rious biasscs which affect tlie minds of 
men, the points of view from which they 
contemplate events and their results, the 
differences of passion, habits, tempers, 
pursuits, studies atid impressions, will 
produce di(f*erences upon principle of such 
importiince, l^at they can neither bo sa¬ 
crificed, nor recanSned, nor adjusted. It 
has, therefore, not iiiKiaturally been the 
lot of Mr. Ponsonby at times to disagree 
with those, who loved and respected him, 
and whom he loved and respected; but, 
whde they found "thcnif!elves unable to, 
assent to his opinion, they never failed 
to render ample justice to the earnci^t 
care and thd thorough slncdiity with 
which that opinion had been formed. 

These few observarions J have tliongbt 
it proper to make, not with the vain hope 
of theif being considered adequate to the 
occasion, but as a feeble mark of respect, 
for the purpose of gratifying my own 
feelings and of giving to the House an 
opportunity of testifying thafesteem and 
regret which, from what I have collected 
in private, I know to be universally felt. 
The man whom'we lobt, was an 

honour'to the family from which be sprung, 


and to the country which produced him, 
fertile -that country is in distini^uished 
characters, and in great talents civil and 
military. I will not say that we have 
lost him at a moment when the exigen¬ 
cies of the slate could ill spare him,—I 
will not say that he is “ alienissinio rci- 
publicflc tempore cxtinctus,’' but I will 
say that he id ‘gone nt a time ‘when the 
peculiar virtues wnicR he |fossessed, 
when hi>''tLMnpeir and moderation might 
have |>een of eswntud advantage to the 
pubW service. His zeal for that service, 
and' his clo^j application to the duties 
imposed upon him liert* may not^unieason- 
ably be apprehended to have hastened the 
event we aic deploring ; 'and it adds not a 
liilleto the J^we and solemnity oflhattcvent, 
that we bad acen bun so lately amorig-t 
us, apparently in al’ Hie vigour of health, 
in the full J)o^sc^sion ai. 1 exeicise of liis 
faculties, and from !ib i'i'5t veiy advaiitcd 
penod of life, likely, as far as we could 
si'C, to retain for yeais to come th.c 
strcngtii .ind integrity both of his body 
and his mind ;—under these cii cumstanccs, 
he was struck in the midst of us by the 
hand of death. lie never rose oyinin Irorn 
the couch to uhieli he was borne fioiri 
tliK place. For him ivu trust' in the infi- 
nate mercy of (iod. * An awful lesson it 
IS to u« wlio remain behind; and we shall 
n/)t^tak& tlie worst means of piolliing by 
I it, if wc recall and recollect ami seek 
after, and imitate the int(‘gnty ol con¬ 
duct, the purity of manners, and the in¬ 
nocence of life, wliic^j. belongcil to him, 
who has been so suddenly snatched awny. 

I have to move you, that you tio is 5 >ue 
'your wairant to the clerk of the Urown to 
make out a new writ for a member to 
sciM' in this present parliament for tho 
county of Wicklmv in the loorn of the 
light lion. George Fonsonliy deconced,** 
]-.()!d Castlcrca^rfi felt it his duty to add 
his testimony to that of the hon, gentle¬ 
man who had so cloquently^^Jesfribed the 
'loss which iht House amVTrne country had 
sustained, in the person of an able and 
t nlighlenedadvocato inhiscountry\s cause. 
Tiic scntinK?nts which had fallen from him, 
and which had been so creditable and 
honourable to himself, had been recipro¬ 
cated Uy qvery member in that House. 
The feelings incident to the Ibss of a friend 
or relative, were undoubtedly acut©^: but 
jn the next gradation must be placed those 
attending the decease of a lii^i-mindcd, 
candid, and liberal political opponent- 
Such was the state in which he ielt him- 
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self now placed* No man in that House, 
or out of it^ entertained more respect for 
iiini while living, or more <lt‘epi^' regretted 
ill's Joss when dead. It liad l)oen hi^ fate, 
both in this, and the late parliament of 
irelandy to lx.‘ almost constantly opp(»^cd 
in sentiment to that i-ij'ht hon. gentleman , 
yet never liad he risen in either House to 
opposeJiis propositions, or aifggcst to him 
tlie propriety wt’itis, modelating his /enl, 
without a coiiHcious f<jeling ^Uiai tiic oh- 
jects he proposed, and the sent^nenu and 
arguments hy which they were e,nforeed, 
*• sprung from the nioht syicere inrlenlioni> 
and tht* hiOi»t upright heart. 

iSir Af. fr. lliiUeij felt it his duty to of¬ 
fer on this occasion a lew j/v’ords, as a ti s- 
tiir^iny of respect to the memory of de- 
j»iirted worth. The character of the dt- j 
ceased had been always tliat which Ivid 
excited in his mind tlie highest veneration 
for hib principles, aiul those talents wliirh 
he so succetssfully exerted in the cause of 
his country. The inilitAiy page of our 
history would record with giatitude and 
adiniiation the achievements and ilcvolion 
of a l^onsnnby Hi the held ; wh'lo tin: his- j 
(.orical records ol paihaaH iit would puii- 
Ijsh tf» gr.iUiful posterity tin* selhdovotion 
of tin* ptitriot, W'hich prompted I?mi to 
saciihoe himself tp Ins country’s cause, in 
one of the woist and ii!o*»t csiLical pe- 
Mods ot our iiistory. • ^ 

A new writ was ordered acconliifglj". 

S J A n OK r 111<: Na 11 ov .] Mr. Ihovo - 

tla}n that if^^H) piildie piinciples liad 

been violated dining the session, and if at 
its I lose they Jett llie liberties ol the [leo- 
ple o]/ their ancient foundation, and Uie 
power of the Crowm w'ithin its constitu¬ 
tional iimits, he would not once more 
have trespassed on the indulgence of the 
House ; but when the expectations of the 
country had been so great at llie bcgii^- 
ning of the session, when the disappoint¬ 
ment progress was so signal and so 

alHicting, a; .1^above all,f when the ri^iis 
and the liberties—when the personal fivc- 
dom of every man in the nation w'us put 
in the power of ministers, lus could not ui- 
Jow the session to close witliout seeing 
whether, before separating, they woulil 
not be pro ailed on to exercise^the whole¬ 
some dut/ of self-examination, and to 
cany to the foot of the tin one an humble 
adfircss, praying that tlie extraordinary 
oweA•which they had given should not 
e abused. The distresses every where 
felt at the beginning of the se^ssion. nil 
(VOL. XXXVL) 
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must well remerubcT. IIo would not at ¬ 
tempt to <lesciil)c them, either in (ho lan-< 
guagt* used hy meinbcis on his side oflJie 
lIou^c, or in the petitinus pie&euted by 
tjie people. If he* were to de^^enbe them, 
Ik; could not wihh it>r apter tei'uis than 
those listed hy a noble lord, tlie mvinber 
lor Cannartheushirc (lord il. hieymoor). 
In ll'.o inkhl of the grievous di^^tros^es uni*- 
vcrsally felt, some symptouiN might bo Cra¬ 
ted ot gicat diiscontont, of an anxious dc- 
sir^ of change; here and there some dis* 
tuibances w'cre crf;ated by pPK'ons, inoon-^ 
sideruhle in character and inllucncc, and 
even in point of* numbers—by such per- 
soni, win) either from defect uf intellect, 
Ol desire of converting general distress to 
purposes of plunder, a lew hrciiches of the 
public peace had hecii committed. All 
those symptoms might he traced before tlie 
beginning of the sc.ssion: but llicic was 
one symptom universally manifested, and 
witliout example in any former period of 
our history—it was an anxious, universal 
expeetalioii of lodicss and relief from our 
labouis. fhis hope was eveiy where en- 
leitaiiied, hut was mo.-'t deeply eliciishcd 
vvln^rc the distress was greatest. How did 
the Houhe answer those exfiectations ? 
•'fliey began, not hy relieving, but hy re¬ 
straining them, Jmc we asked them their 
('om^)laiiits or their \v!she.s, we took away 
their liberties, \\ hen at last we did in¬ 
quire into tjieir distresses, and found that 
many means of relieving them were prac^ 
ticabii'; wild) nunisteib tliejiiselvch agreed 
that our system of commerce and tiadc 
icquircd revision, we immediately passed 
on to the other orders of the day. in na 
j ()criod of history, in^io n.ition or country,' 

' wa£> an instance known of a people, so 
universally, so strongly, so unconquerably, 
and 111 such overwdieliiimg distietis and 
.suffering, attached to tlicir natuial protec¬ 
tors ami guardians, ftnd so confident of at¬ 
tention to their grievances, and of relief 
fiom their sufferings. If, when the peo¬ 
ple nie> to pttition purlutmcnt for a redress, 
of their ^riiievances, if when they wen: 
evincing thuir atlaelunent to the constitu¬ 
tion by expressing their confidciiee in the 
good dispositicai and wusdom of*the Icgis- 
l.Uurc, a demagogue had iiscn up ami pre¬ 
dicted what had happened, saying “look 
noth') parliament^ fu asM^tanro in your 
misery, eweven a lavnurrhle Loasidcraiion 
of your sufl<‘rings; go ti(*i fhci'o, thC ai- 
tempt IS iiseli t/irv will n«'i licav yo ir 
pt titions , thov ''hi M.loe^ you‘’Teprn- 

i Ml iiioii.*. Jiid *p i'j la oulei ot t"‘ 

1 f‘ ' 
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tiny,' iiio Hou'-c would !kivc hcjiui of it 
a syuiptoni oi disaffoolion, ap<l a niciv’ci’ 
of robi'ilion. Juiiuoun .;l)lo petition^ wore 
presented, and allegations ought to liavo 
been iinpiircd into. They were, howeve[, 
jieglecK'd, and no measures were adopted j ol employment for capital, m the stagnU’ 
but those'of coercion and ponishment.— j lion oi’trade, and the want of any <»the4 


' indivnhials weie incrca'xd, atid not he«ng 
leipnied fo; .the supply of their huined'alc 
wanU, inv('-led in tlie funds; ihu'«j 

creating .1 demand for slock and iMi.sing its 
j piice. 4'lie latter consiisted in the want 


As nothing had been done by the 
as no examination into grievances had 
taken place, and no plan of improvement 
was adopted, it might be proper to inquire 
what amelioration liad ensued, indepen¬ 
dent of parliamentary qjd; and what the 
course «f events had accomplished, after 
ministers had refused to #hrect it to any 
beneficial result. He was ready to admit, 
that 111 looking at our affairs in this way, 
tlie prospect was somewhat brightened. 
The effects of the late scanty harvest were 
not so severely felt, and were in some de¬ 
gree removed ; an increase liad taken place 
in the value of land ; and the price of the 
funds had risen; our tiadc, too,had some¬ 
what improved, and hopes were entertain¬ 
ed of a continued amelioration. In sStat- 
ing, however, that om commerce was ini- 
pioving, lie w'a> bound to say, tliat ihcie 
was something rather alarming in thc^ac- 
coLints of the last two (juartrrs. lie al¬ 
luded to the scanty supply of last harvest 
and the consequent levival of tlie impor¬ 
tation of grain under the provisions of the 
corn hill. The u|>cning of our ports for 
corn had thus operated as a [V’actical re- .| 
inedy for the de[)recIation ot our general 
commerce, without being an evidence of 
its growing prosperily«i Corn was the 
only commodity w Iiicli, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, could he imported duty free; 
•and the demand for \t in llie season of 
scarcity was the only cause, it was to be 


mode of deriving interest for money in llic 
possession off cap-talists. This w Viiild in- 
tirely disappear wulh t^ib veMv.il of i. om 
meice ; w hi^i, whe^i it took place, would 
lower tluyFunds, by inducing people loin- 
vest tln^ money in more benelicial em- 
ploymjnt. 'lhaj[ there was no niiccjiiivo.u 
cal mipiovcment in the situ.Uidn* of tlie 
country, or in the geneial coiulition ot tlie 
people, notwiljistaiulmg tiiiesc alleged 
symptoms of reluming jirospciitv, mtdi* 
bfc proved from I’c exjierienee that ever^ 
nuan had of what inu^t he the state of oin 
manufaclurt'is, wlien an a!di* and skili’ul 
w’caver could not cam inoie, by iiis great¬ 
est cxcilion, til.in sl\ or seven .dulhngs a 
week ; and fioiifthc knowledge of the ge 
neral di.'^Iress under which oui agiicullura- 
population labouicd. Ilut even adnntting 
that there had been some impi ovemciit, 
was that a reason why w’c should relax ip 
our efforts to hasten the ri turn of genera!! 
pro'5p6 rityWere we to refrain from 
taking «;teps to aiiielioivte our < onihtion, 
because was not just so hail as it v,:i> 
fVnir mouths ago? J^ccause we had sunk 
to a ptint of disticss wdiich we could no*, 
go beyond, and were no\v rising out of it^ 
dcptlis, vvcie wo to lie told that no elioils; 
were to be made for olv; farther ixtrif'a- 
tioii ? [Hear, licn'J 'i'hi.s he^ knos 
w’^as always theaiiswerot ministers to aii\ 
siurgestion 01 lecoimiiciulations M ,m- 
jirovement—tlial wo wi'ie ahead)- li^'ing 
feared, of tlie additional stimulus given to j from our difficulties', and that maltei- 
our export tiadeor our manufacturing in- ; would right theuiHlves. If we could lii 
duslry. To show this lie need only re- ^proved not to he bO bad ns we were -‘x 
mind the House, that'tlic eintoms hail in calendar inonllis ago, tliev wiie salistiod, 
the lust quaiters! fallen off' instead of im- 1 a*nd desired to stand still, din's priociph^ 
proving; which accoidcd very well with i-of conduct he entirely ilisajipiovcd^of’, S.j 


.the tact, that then 

import of corn, Imt wa$ perfectly incon- 


might bean acWitional 


loilg as we could improve lairs, so 

long as there w’as one beneficial ariangc- 
sistent with any improvement, in our gc-| iiiei I unexecuted, it was ciiininal to bo 
neral comnicice or import. Another symp- idle, it was a ^loss dereliction of duty to 
tom of our improving condition was stated ' stand still with our arms folded and to 
to be the rise in the hinds; an effect which trust without exeition to the issue oi 
might bo attributed to two causes—tlie ! events. Tj became the House, tlierefore, 
one permanent and bcpelu lal, the other ’ to review what was proposed to he done, 
temporary, and rather a sign ol’ distress ' and what was actually pc'rformcd. 
than a proof of amelioration. Tlic former I In this review sufficient subjects of coii- 
ronsisted in the reduction of our national I deniKatioo would occur, without requirin ' 

from rainisleis more than they could hav 
executed, or fiom parliament uioic than 


ex])cnditure^ and the diminution of our 
public burthens, by which' the savings of 


C5 T 
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it could have accomphshod. No man 
charged ministers witli iho C'|ns^<Juencc 
of a had harvest; no uinn attributed blame 
to them for I hose suMlTing^ and evils that 
must always more or l(‘ss attend that re¬ 
vulsion of scu'iety, and tliat dislocation ol 
I he relation'^ of manufai turing inilustry, 
which are occasioned hj^a tr/insition from 
war t(j peace, l^cvievcr liable they \vere to 
ebaiige fioiii the long continuance or 
wasteful t'xpcnditinc (ft*that war; ()utsuKi- 
eieot subjects for criiinna< lon^tiHVomainctl. 
'fiiey weie told, tb.it on the riVuiii <»r 
* peace,0^1 b>^tem reijuiil^d levision ; that 
the woild wa-^ placed in new cncuin- 
.-lances; that^oin relations with tlunest ol 
laiiope liad changed; ihht the progicss 
d Vveiits UMpni.d an .iheralion of e*u 
oi’Ik'V ; tliat lIiL Lneal leleiesls oi onr 
"onniH jee, ami the Inidy ol’ our com- 
iiRu’id d* inamh d examiua- 

M(/n ; and tii.it tiic state of our finances. 
ro (Iciangial, bliould In* In ought fully 
under Ihr view of the itgRlaturi*, to see 
einph rely liou we stood, and what ini- 
nrovemenls could be adopted. Now' what 
J0..1 111 tlieac circumstances? When 
lie ('Jr. r.,) biought i'onvard llie subject 
• d' our i;adc and nianulactures, a ught 
hoju gentleman (.Mr. llohmson) who was 
;t the head oi the hoaid oftradi^ and I’lom 
hi^ .dtuatum was bound to bi\yi' enteied 
)M t!u' eiu|imy, liiid admllled evei^' Phing j 
-h.ir he stated, and had camiidly conlcsped 
theiiiors of our ('omnici Lial policy. In 
lii. memoiahli’ deeiaiation in tlio Ilun>e, 
inemoi ahih' foi flie c.imlour v\ lili wlm li il 
vvM-, utleicil, ineninrahle for tlu‘ lilieiality 
ni ihy prniii[)les wlneh it sanctioned, ami 
wh'ch he sliowed lie so ell understood ; 
but mori‘ memoi.ihle ior tlie stiiLing . 
ulmi-sion with w'hicli it was coupkd -he j 
allow'eil, tint he? san the gic.at eirois and | 
[leinii ioiis temhuicy ol the nariow .and j 
ibsiird'ystem on which the trade of the 
coiiii!^' was eonJucted; but that hostile 
rcprci^.. . Vons and conllielmg intovesfs 
stood in tile lS.y of new airangcments, or 
any beneficial improvements. 'fo what 
he had advanced the light hon. gentleman 
answered--** We admit your pimciplcs to 
be incoutiovcTtiblc—wc confess ou» pie- 
sent comm(‘U*iaI regulations are impolitic, 
and tliatfa change would hi desirable; 
but’wlien wc piopose any improvement 
f#i the general advantage, id come the 
silipping interest, in come tlie conljiCting 
commcicial and manufacturing interests, 
beset the board of trade, and oppose each 
other bdure us; and what can we do?” 
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T^lio mcrcliants employed in the iron tradoi 
those employed in the wood trade, the 
miners, the manui'actincis, the shipping 
interests, had .all. diJloienl objects, atl 
jtrayed for the contmuauec or enactment 
of restriitive regulations, and* no featis- 
f.ictory adjustmem could lie made of their 
confbi ting claims; wliat, thciclore, could 
he (lone ? I’lie right hon. genilcinan con- 
ii vsed the inability ol f overninent to con- 
tiol tlies(» oppo'-ing individuals; and with 
tlnr> conf'ssior: ol imbeyihl}^ was con* 
tcnti d to .idlicre' to a pernicious and' 
crioueous .systein,,vvit!i the lull view of its 
impolicy and absuidity. Nay, even the act 
imposing a duty on the tiaiihit ol foreign 
linen, than uhicli lie might say a more 
absurd regulation did no* exist on the 
statute-bouK of any countly llut bad a 
book, w^as allowed to conlmuc, because, 
though it confessedly cramped the com¬ 
merce of the country, and injured the 
general prosperity, the right lion, gentle¬ 
man driaded tliat its repeal would sit the 
noitli ot Jieland in a flame. \o\v, when 
the House saw' this imseiable WLaknei.s, 
when they lieiid an admission of just 
piAicipIcs, hut a (‘oiitVsMon that, iioui 
conflicting IntelCst", they could not be 
can led intoellect, when a nmji.>tcr at the 
head of the depaitment of tiad *, with an 
interesting candour and toiKlnng sini- 
pli<.ily,*all')wcd that tlic country was pio- 
ct'cdmg liTaii impolitic cour'^j ; but tlc^t 
wlien he tiled to tlieet any unpiuvement 
lie incoiinter(‘d jin opposition wliith he 
could not oveipower, wur, it piop* r to pass 
to the other orders of the Jay ? 1 ho 

House should hav- wc allow your 

elairn of imbccilily, but it ought not to 
piejiidieo tlic wcllare of tlie country—wc 
will b.ack your clloit'. for improvement, 
.v.id enable you to overcome those con- 
likting cl.urns which you confess your 
^ meap.uatv to adjust, Hit instead of tins, 
(he House p.iLsed to the order of the clay; 
and lyw', though wr* .had arrived at the 
thud year orpcMce, and should have long 
ago MKjuifod into the commercial policy of 
the country, no examination lud y'ct taken 
place, nor iiacl any thing beci\}ct done. 

With regard to our financial system wc 
were in a dilfercnt situation. On tliis sub¬ 
ject theie was no admi‘'tion similar to that 
of the prcsicleifl of tlie board ol trade, 
Tlie chancellor of the exchequer did. make 
sonic opposition to JiimscH (Mr. B.) and 
Ills friends fliey picssed upon his atten¬ 
tion that in pvace exorbiu" t duties coukl 
not bo laised , and by 1 educing the taxes 
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f;p artidos ivliicli peace aflordccl such 
iacilitip.^ ol he w 6 uld increase 

tlic ri vi iuic. 'liie H^hl hon. ^M'ntlcirian 
was, of a dilleicnt opinion, and 

v/oiilil do noilrn'j exi-ept tln’y would ailo.v 
liis favon/Uo nnatiiu' of an incomi'l«a\. 
He tluMc'fore pioctoded with his tian-' 
porary (•^'pf’dlcnc^, now iv-snin^ exchequer 
hills, now tK’aMiiy hilU, now coii^poiind- 
iin^witli rlio ]>anh ioi a Ivian without In¬ 
tel cst now' oiiv* w’itli interi vaiy- 

ing fioin yearto\ear aceordin^^ to cir- 
cuinMaoces, watilnnjjf' tlie j)io<;iTss of I 
e\cnt‘', doiii;^^ iH)thin(i, nnj^l liopinj^ that hy ! 
the cli.q tei o! .iceicfcnts tvery tiling | 
wohltleoiOt l•M'l.d to Ins wisht s witi'iout ; 
any extition. Ills system was to lia^e ! 
110 si^feni, Ins pi ni of fuianec ivas to pio- ' 
Cf'cd entiiLli' without plan; waiting till) 
circunistanc Ljs might change, or till the 
House, seeing the derangement of our 
linaneial nllaiis, would agieetothe revisal 
ot the inennie tax, of which he and the ! 
noble lord wi re nightly singing the dnge , ' 
an oppiesbivc tax which had, hr (rusted, ' 
been rorideinned to jieipctual extinelion, j 
and wlueh the coiniliy would never be so 
de'ititiite ol spoil as to allow to be pro- 
jiosed, nor paihament so abandoned to all 
sense of shame or duty as to enact. Ent 
j( our commeice v/as in a bad state, our 
iinanccs were calculated to < xclte greater 
alarm, 'I'hc fmanee committee end'll <'0nld 
not venture a caleiilation, but w^ie obhgeil 
t*b resort to an aveiage. 1 Ic had Ibnnerly 
stated what lie would now' repeat, that 
though our commeice fniglit imjU'ovc, it 
could never ag un tent li that pitch ot pios- 
perity which it ha^ ^^d^el} attainetl. 'I'his 
nnghr easily be proved. There was at 
present an incapacity among the nations 
of tJic continent to pay lor oui com¬ 
modities, from the exhaustion ofa ruinous 
and protiacted war, and, unhappily for 
us, there existed a growing ability to 
supply llnjin'‘eKc'= 5 . f)ur great extent of 
maclimery, our immense accunmlation of 
Capital, and our s'nperior nianufaclfui ing 
skill, might (‘ii^Lire ui great advinfLages in | 
the market, but the people df the con¬ 
tinent were making rapid advanees. (’ot 
ton-mills hSil been en eted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vienna, which manufactured 
twist oi' the best quality, and at iMul- 
hausen, in Switzerland, a^.^nmlar establish¬ 
ment was erected. Speaking on tiiis ^ul)- 
jeet, lie could not but refer to the pulley 
atoly leeomnieiidcd in some petitiuns, of 
jirohibitmg th#exportation tT cotton-yarn. 
This appeared to him to be a delusion 
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that Iind been fidicn into by a large body 
who w'ero^sunerjiig under thoAvant of em¬ 
ployment. A jietitjon had been sent on the 
subject to tlie IVmee ii’i'gent, and onew'a? 
to liave iii'cn oJlt'ied to the J louse, signed 
1 )\ ‘JOOjOOO imh\ uhials, Jlc propo’^ed to 
I (hr petitioneis to delay sending it up, as he 
hoped delay,and discussion might di.qxd 
1 their piejudiees ,‘and induce rtiein to 
do so, h(' held out to them tlie hope that, 
if eiieurnslances did not change, tlieir 
case migirl next sess'jon be inquired into 
by a piV'li iinentaiy committee. He wished • 
to lie.ir every lining that could jiy said ;* 
but 1 k‘ (Kerned it his duty to inerition, 
that he thought the more the snbiect was 
in(|ulred into, rlie greater vtould the im- 
ppli(‘} of the j)r')hibition ap|)e.ir ; and iftat, 
instead of relievi. g tlie elrf‘^s who petf- 
lifmed for it, it uouM impede gi'iieial 
commerce, ruin the cotton-.'pumcrs, injme 
th(i imporieisnl cotton-wool, and, hy len- 
del mg the 3 ai ii dealer ro thewiavir, m- 
\n!vo Inin in tin* gentral ealamitj. li wa. 
nei’essaiy to aitioid to iln* situation o\’ 
this class of pei^'Ons, the eolton-spiimer", 
as among them, as well as amemg the 
other clashes colie(‘ted in gicat bodies, 
theie ,was no piomoncnt coniieMon be- 
*1 tween luannfaetnrer and employer, 
j 'fhe next suliji'ct towvlneh he 'should 
I ad\crt wda oui relation with (he k*^onfli 
I Amoii^'an ‘ colonies, and heie he loutul 
I eqinl subject of complaint agaiii'^t Ins 
I majesty V govcrnmtnt I he iinpdicy 
; of onr conduct was sLd}icicntl\ obvii;us 
j—our want ot sa stirn,'*plan, or (^bjctl. 

I 111 s(ane plaee^i we Inul commeieial 
^ agents, m othcis none. In one of the 
i st.ifes we !iad a consul, who reeei\ed hw 
I cornnnssKm Ironf I'eidmand, lint who had 
j not jirodiu ed his creilentiiils rill tlu‘ state 
I to which he wms accredited liad detiaied 
[ ilseli uidependent, or had, as it was called 
iifc somi‘ (juaitcis, revolted. Over the 
wliole of Sonlli America there was y ccaii- 
2\laint ot a want of coinmumc^jaii* or of 
concert and und'erslanding, ^’d’he gover- 
1101 s ol our colonies acted in the same way 
as uiir government at home, or exceuled 
impolitic insti^ictions received fiom this 
country. The governor ol Trinidad open¬ 
ly opposed the cause of the independents, 
and took part against them with the mo¬ 
ther country ; opening letters addressed to 
them, refusing to admit into tlie isiai^fi 
tliose who had been opposed to the /oyal 
arms ;* imposing contributions, soafetimesi 
to the amount of *200 dollars, on those 
who sought admission ; and obstructing all 
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i'lHiwiuiiu filion ln iivrpn 'JVinidad and the [ plication was unsuccessful, they applied to 
Sj)ani'-h niain^as loiu lwis was ii^his puucr. j iho HritJuli consul, who made a represen- 
.Sitice ht Iiad last spoken in the llnust; on : t.ition to the Sardinian iriiiiister. The 


rill"’snhjot I, ho had hfaid that tlic* ndor- 
crUKsr; htiwoen that Lsland and the ncigh- 
tajiitinont iiad heon so completely 
ioU'Mopted, that mules had risen loily 
d.o*'ais in ])!i<e, and that the piicc of a 
pound J'ood, vvh^’h wuh toi^nerly live- 
p-nee, l)tni iKsoft to 1 and (> shillings. 
*''in h it dilli umu* oi fii iu*, ainnuiUin^ to a 
rhou'and per cint, jii •di-.ti lots so conti¬ 
guous, .sliowvd rim ubstnictions olloied to 
a1) oornniino iitioM or coi^mti cial inter-, 
oynr^c. j 

Dut jflho pr)licy of ‘;t)vornmonl in tins | 
v;uailer was mJlrkrd hv illikeiaJity, nijius-j 
tieo, hud ah^uiditv, it had lu/ui caiually so . 
furthc oontiu(‘nt oi hairope, and we wore ! 
now leapiui^ the outer liuiu ol’ tlic noble*j 
'oifl’s neaociaiion.s. lie would not enter! 
uto any reasoiiing on the subject, he j 
would slate one fact which w'ould be woith I 
.1 cliou-aud arLpiinents. What he alluded j 
ro iMd liapjJLMu d in the poit of (Jenoa, | 
.aid di-.jinked a s( etic ol as ^loat t>iannj ' 
‘dni|U‘tu« nil the one hat'd, as ^L^itatj 
ppie^-^n" -n l!u odiei, and us at nnbe-j 
^ ihty ui a Hiud p.(it\, uS any act that had I 
e\rr '/cnu lin.ud lU wiiliiii the v.'liisOt ihi't | 
iinn^e! .a*! v\r*iJ I nowi), t’lil tlron^h j 
die knej; arcltu nas one (d ikv le^itj- 
inate '■nvlui ic! fnr uhoni we c?tal>l.’s^'’d 
i '‘0 pn >'lU Old'i ol llij.ip'. tli.it \\c 

'UnU lain p«t^'is ul ol s'n. 'l teiidoiy aiul 
*1 lery hnaU d power, fiiui hy CNpaiivlmf' 
h.s naiievv ih-iUJii^ns, innl^ivin;* linn new 
'ul I' cls, wc 1 . ide him cicatiue ol <uii 
f'wn. Out i'\Litieus hioui;Iit iiiiii fioin a 
hai/cn T.slanil, K*sl'»:od him to Ins con*%- 
n. lU.a! donimiMU^J nnd eii(rov.ef» him with 
^ienoi. flus , jt’ \v iS ilei’l.iU'd ti-> lice, 

.*>1 I .i.isn wn it inm, and liccause con- 
,,1 c s (!<•(. j m < il lici. 1 las jM ttv de[)t‘nd- 
ntmoiu'ulj, imitaLing the conduct <d a, 

;i (‘ itm^lej^itniialt' one, prevaili il, by the 
irmimt’^* louhnli tlie Jattei was ai Lf'-, 
tniiud to upon the clianilit r * 0 ^ 

tormiKi’CL ol lliat poit, to Conti ihule j 
iioru V to him fui hinldin^ a l.uf;e lii^^ate. : 
t he eliiiinhci, to laiM* the ninfiey, iisscsscil ; 
fhoii own nieinh('rs, and the haif'lish, toge- ‘ 
thcr with til# I rt'ncli and IhedmoiUese i 
mei chants,^vho hjtcand envy tlu‘ hhiglisli, 
and w-i.sli to make llie plai n too waiin lor 
th(^i, 111 Older to dislodge t!u:m. The 
l aigh.‘Ji mcichants lenion.stiau d, but then’ 

1 emonsttances were not attended-to. They 
ajiphed to Mi. Hill, the Ihilish minister at 
ihccouii of Tuiiiu Tinding that this ap- 

\ 


; reply h orn him was, that the assessment 
j Willi tuiL at all an nlljir of government, but 
j nn ai rangcinenl made by the chamber of 
commerce, witli which he could not inter¬ 
fere, and against ulncli government could 
, grant no4*ediis.s. J'Jie meiclumts made a 
j representation to tlic chamber, and resisted 
payment. This I'ldy pi oduced a measure 
oi oppression. A soldier Wci> sent to the 
house of every Jh'4.;lish men haiit, with 
oulcas to icmam tlieii* till the mandate 
foi laismg the codtiKmtion was complied 
with,'at the pay of tliice francs a da\, to 
he levied on the person in whose house lie 
itmaincd. 'Iho meichants complained to 
the eoieaii and the amhassadoi ; the latter 
ol’whom disapproved of tlic proceeding; 
hilt added, there was no lielp ibr it; that 
he had done Ins utmost, and that the only 
course the incrchu'its Imd was to submit. 
7 he wdiole ol these procccuings were sub¬ 
mitted to the noble ioid ojiposrtc, who 
must have been di^plLased at the ungra- 
unus Tciuiii made lor our exertions b^^ 

.«o\ ‘'iLMgn who owi'd to him tire means of 
I'ppic-sing Ihiiish subject^. lUit what dhl 
lie do—Did he alloid that protection 
wiiicli till merchants had a rrglit to ex- 
j/cet,»jind Sjicak to llic coiiit of .Sardinia 
witli thnl*energy winch became llie minis¬ 
ter m’(iicat«lhirain ? No; he’ t.pplicd to 
i llu Lnig’rt advocate, to know if it was lavv-^ 
I All I'a lire king ol Sardinia to act as lie 
I had d(.iie ; anti evon submitted to him a 
cnsc wl)>eli did not compuhend a full view 
. o» tire t ircimist.'iiu es. 'hjic tax wasstated 
i to ne .1 gtnci ji tax /and, cssucli, tlic im- * 
p('-ifi'jn {.[ it did not autlioiize going to 
■ n, Ol iuak“ It a dnt\ An the Ihiti^h go- 
' vi nniu nt to intc I it le. Online legal opi- 
i moil rho noble hail acted, (iooil (iod* 
wo> it bi'coniing in \\ l)iiLi.r>li minister, in 
^inh a e ne, to allow' an injustice to be 
‘ ei)mmitled on a technical opinion; to 
make n 5 lemonstiancc to a sovereign who* 
was muler^oueh obligations to u-, when he 
oppres'-ed 01.1 count i \ men, mcitiy bet arise 
the king's advocate, on a partial leprisen- 
tation of tin' case*, sard, that It w.as no 
gioninl lor dcclaiiiig war ? Wlion he ( Mr. 
Ih) le.id these papers, lliev excited his 
greatest astonisInuL'iit, and, a.s an Ihigiish- 
man, made Inin blush An tlie dcgiadation 
of lire llnglisli charactei. It English 
nicrchanta were to be thus treated, if 
they received pro protcctjgj^ from the 
English govcuuuent when Oppressed by 
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petty state*?, they might say witlj truth, 
We are a gii'iit naval po\v,er, a great and 
onliglitened nation; but for all practical 
piirpotfcs we are an in^ignilicant people, 
and cannot protect ourselves agninstctlie 
.smallest aggression, or even send a memo¬ 
rial to the petty court of Sardinia. 'J’i<is 
could not be expected to be a solitary in¬ 
stance of oppression, and accordingly it 
was followed by others. The first was a 
tariff on cloth, which gave so great advan¬ 
tages to the Flench manufacluiTis over 
us, that lio Uritisli cK>th could he imported 
into Genoa, us he had Jieard from a mer¬ 
chant of i'orkshiie; \tIioin he met at 
Milan. 'Idicrc was another tax imposed, 
called annonana; and another was a duty 
on goods unpoilcd into Genoa for the 
puipose of expoitation, similar to onr 
transit dntv on foieign linen. Would not 
this lame snlnnissiou invite o|jpie.SsSion fiorn 
othei ptuveisr’ Could Austrei and llussia, 
those great stales, be expected lo shew ns 
any legaid, or giant us any corninercial 
advantaL^es, nheii we allowi'd om selves to 
1)0 insiilU'd and tiampled on by a cualuie 
of oin own, tlie iiule king c'f Sardinia ? 
We had mistaken our pn/oer ]u>li(*\Vj and 
descendi'd Irom our iegitirnatc rank. We 
were placed as aibiters ot Fnrope, aiul 
(ould Jiave luled its deslinit's by throning 
our weight into tlio&ealo it ne ehosc; but 
wc had sunxMHlerecl tliat proiuV pu'-enii- 
nenci* lo become a idtli-iate mihtai v ponxv 
—ncitlier our safest nor our most dignified 
attitude, ncdlier adding to our credit nor 
our security. The lUfhk lord liad boasted 
of bis treaties; Init if one attended to the 
stale of Fuvope,^thoro were evident symp¬ 
toms of tliL’ii' instartility. 'flic state of 
arms in nliicli the ditrereiU slates remain¬ 
ed; the Holy Alliance, which seemed 
moie of a [Hilitical than a religious desiadj)- 
lion; and the circuinsfance, that it origi- 
natC'il with tlie two [lowers who bordeicd 
on Tinki'y, and had llieir views fixed on 
its difuiemhciincnt, together with the niis- 
undeistanding bVjtwccn Spam atid Jhir- 
tugal, might lead to some intcwiiption of 
tlic geneial peace at no distant date. IJc 
could not avoid leh rring, in this part of 
hl^ speech, to the Note of the allied powers 
respecting the situation of Lucien Buona¬ 
parte, whicli so deeply affected the honour 
and dignity of this couiVry. What he had 
to lament was, not the mere Vefiisal of 
passports for himself, but the refusal of 
them for his son; for, as in the case of 
Dyott’s div^e bill,' we changed his 
petition uito m enactment against him. 
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He regretted also to sec, not only tlic 
: name of sir C. Stuart, but that of the duke 
of Wellington, to this document; rcgai 
j iiig it, as he feared he must, to be an indi 
cation, tliat tlie minister fi)r civil affairs 
! was boriind to take liis instructions from 
the military commander, fn one part of 
' tliis note tlie presence of Lucien was de¬ 
scribed to uc n\orc diyyjjcrous id Amcrir ,4 
than in Europe. Although it wV^ .ome- 
; what difficult to«conccivc the groiiiuls o* 
thib proposition, yet supposing it ro \y 
literally true, what was tlic um) ikoi.r* 1 u 
be appreheiuUd from him in cijlnr j'a:t*’'. 
'liicwoiUr IleMvas a person who, .r. hi,’ 

I as he iindtrstood, was a great adn'i cc m 
i French poetry, and who,vvnon not engcj 
!jii either ri‘admg or writing it, amn&t!* h i 1 
, sell’with diggu g up the remains oi a'.i 
.•([uity at'rnsculuni. When iniln. c.nt 
1 try, Ills whole dcpoitnuiit—and it 1 ' 

^ been viailantly oiisiM ved—was rhi n,*. > 

' ju'.u'cabh) aiu) inolfeiisi.e nat-i'i U ' 
tins spiiit of pciijOLLitioii arloptci* 111 Old , 

' tliat tlie new sybtrm of Em op,- J\^ 
iival in ail respects tlic tieaty oi We^tnli.t 
j lia ? The conclusion of tins r'vnaoj hna • 
i note was, that anotlier abode iref' 

I sary^ to he provided for him m^tli.* To 
' states. Was it vvortliy, i'e wniid 
I a great country ? \Vas‘it worlliv, 
j ever mi«ht yet remain of the ai ment i»l), 

I rahWj oi'ikitain, to be (ucijj>ied, m c *, 

; junction with the oilier gii.:U powei'^ . 

} Eurojie, in devising a rc^hlv’r.rc to wli:,*!'. 

I when selected, the individna’ 10 
j must be removed by foTic' li it had l"i, ■ 
j pened in our tnuf’s, and lo .'In' a-tt 
I ment of an enlightened gciuiaboi^, rhat ■ 
j iftonk, in .spite ol'ali the cry and [iU‘|ink'co , 
of the no-po|)Ciy doctiine, should 
drawn from the iecL'?scs of a i onv-nt, 
from amidst his heads and 10^.me?, t(» h 
erected into a tcmpoial Mivercign, was rhe 
IAvoild to urulcrfttaml that he was ‘,till i<* 

I remain the instrument of those ''ho hno 
I pretended to leave him mdepiysktW"^ t ^ W.i ' 
['iie to lie represOnted to !)». ^ incapiilile of 
I exercising the functions of .sovcreigntv. 

! that he had no continl over the piocci 1- 
ings of an ifidlvidual residing withiii hi- 
territories, and therefore other nation 
must interfere to prescribe' the spot to 
which ho** ought to be ennfi^^ed, before 
their apprehensions could be allayed ? 1 Ic 
btdieved the whole iiitelligencc wiiliiRe¬ 
spect lo his intrigues in Naples w^as derived 
front ccitain diplomatic agents, who 
thought themselves obliged to be doing 
1 something like their ftllow-labourcrs at 






(a/iuc; aiul to whoiii red bap and larpo | 
lmIs wen: llie very Inxiiriet* . ol’ . 

' Nistenct-. * I 

'rurninp Ijowevcr, iVoni tliis waste of; 
• ir legitimate intiueuce abroad, be felt it ] 
MIS duly to advcitto another subject of j 
oinplainl, whidi was no less than the! 
)Msnianagcnicnt of the patronage belong- 
j.M to tli« foreigii departtiicm*. It was 
painful tf) him to* bring forward such a 
I'haige; and the more paViful, ils it ncccs* 
jid) aifictcd some persons nearly and 
wimiaiely connected with the noble lord 
.p*(.hc head of tfiat deparliycnt. Winist 
• ^ e.\presscfl a hope, lio\vevi*r, that a ficw 
’.■'kill of.ippoinlments would take place 
I lli«‘ coiwluct »fl our iliploi«''U v» he was 
eii'M id by no personal ieeling ol' hostility 
L diirrirapeei. No man could entci tain the j 
oi.dlc'M objcitioii to any nmlitaiy distinc- 
'►n Ol ap[>ointnient that might be con- 
lad on ionl Cillhcart or lord Stewart; 
j’.il (Uher persons than those who \veie 
Illy known to the count ry a*s soldu'rs, and 
be?c iduention hjifl hcvii puiely military, 

. re rcijuiicd to execute the high and 
di( all trusk of the inist'ious to Peters- 
urglj and \ leniia, lie considered that 
v.MS siuheuMii lor liini to touch generally 
poii tlii^ Mthy'd, in ouIlm to show tluit 
‘u-re had la eu an abuse of ihit very deli- 
.it(' hi.ii.ch ol ilic public palronaf^'. lie 
e.id iorg lined fioni alkulirtg to.it 
'kpeidy, :Uid ii n’Us with siiiceiC leluctXnce 
' t po\» slated, that there was but one 
. jImi'U ji \ M ima and dlscaVhcrc, as to 
ih. Ulne'-^ of hud ^ tewxirt to execute the 
MUt iioiis ol iiiiiuistoi* at thatcoint. Jfllie 
i.i’bie ieui, ni'-l 'ad of iiujuiiiiig in his own 
I'-un. Vouhl dv'legate another to inakif 
imjuuy tor Inni- tor 'many tiuths 
vng!it be told to a tiiiid jinity whicli could j 
1)0 communitated to puncipals—he | 
1 ‘ould \entuie to predict tliat tin} icbult| 
v.ould be a similar leprcscntation, lie | 
as con^di uL that he had never uttered, 

. 0) i vet^Veard, a .'.ingle senlcnce whicli 
loHei ted on tluf.Wh peisonal honour anfl | 
piolesbional uioiit^of the two noble lords 


Manners to similar qIHccs called for much 
deeper rejirobation. 

lUuing commented at such length on 
these various tn[)ics of toreign policy, it 
remained lor him to say a few words on 
what appeared to liim to he the jljreatest 
evil of all—he meant the piesent lamenta* 
blc posture of the eonFiitntion. No man 
who wislicd well to the interests and hap¬ 
piness of this country, could turn his eyes 
back to the cornmencernent of this session, 
and recollect, witliout a bitter pang, the 
hopes wdiicb it was then natural and rca- 
sfiuablo to indulge in. All wlio h.ul con- 
tcmjilatcd the impi*ovtmcnt and extension 
of education, the removal of so many dis¬ 
puted questions, the aliatement of party 
zeal, and the consequent union of senti¬ 
ment wliich had grown up in the public 
mind, must have been grievously disap¬ 
pointed to llnd a new stiength aeipiiredto 
llie cause of bigotry and inisgovcrnment. 
The auti-eathoJic had begun to raise his 
tone, and he tliouglit he could descry the 
hands from the hand-ivork of some noble 
lords, both on the Hour and on the table, 
irom winch he was induced to suspect a 
repelJtion ot an old and well-known in¬ 
ti igiic, not very favourable to some of the 
pfeLMit nunisteis, and still less favourable 
to the accession of others, w’hose princi¬ 
ples ijiust for ever prevent a connexion 
w'ltli the authors anti piomolers of a no¬ 
popery cry; but in whatever quarter such 
designs niiglit be entertained, their exist¬ 
ence. or the dread of their existence, was 
enougli to damp thediopes ol every friend 
to the liberties and prosperity of the em¬ 
pire. The Catholic was., in his view of 
the public inieiests* the ali-iinportant 
(juestion , it w as not, as sometimes repre¬ 
sented, a mere question aa to indivi¬ 
duals, blit it was wliethcT Ireland should 
!)c well or jII-govc>ncd. Until it should 
be carried, the same firinciple of distinc¬ 
tion which reigned in the West-Indies be¬ 
tween the planter and the negro must ope¬ 
rate in lA'land to the extent of preventing 
the Catliolic and the JVofestant from rc- 


'vhom lie liail naiui'd, hut their education 
"keif aiVorded a piesumption •of their lu- 
tulequacy; and whilst their appointments 
w ere u matter.,of iegret, the whole blame 
ol them icsted with the iiobh; hvd oppo¬ 
site, who conducted the i’oreign relations 
' the country. It was observable, also, 
ill tnu tjonsideratiop of this subject, that,a 
military person, t oloiicl iStirlmg, had bten 
appointed liritihh consul at Cienoa, al¬ 
lhough the iiuiiiination of llcyiiolds and 


gardiug each other as brothers and follow 
subjects. Until this question should he 
carried in favour of the cause justice 
and of liberal policy, our financial re¬ 
sources would derive no augmentation 
from that quarter, •nor wmuId tranquillity 
be raointaificd by ari} other means than 
by an ovcrw^helrning military force, 
this disappointment was to be added the 
melancholy fact, that in this part of llic 
empire we had seen (for the first timo 
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fcince the Revolution, in a period of lb-[ exercising them with caution, forbearance, 
reign iiii internal pence), with hardly do-I and modulation. The hop. and learned 
inestic dissension enough lo seme a ejnid, j gentlen/.in concluded hy moving, 
the hhcitics of the country abandoned, | “ I hut an humble Addi ess he presented 

not for a limited time, but (lunmir j to hisioyal highness the Ihince Regent, 
placttot to the govenuncMU. Such a pio- hu-nhiy to represent to In.*. Uoyal High- 
ceeding*, learlul under all eircumstaneo^, | ness, tliat Ins ninjestyN faithful Md)jects, 


was a matter of poculiai jealousy and 
alarm, when it was considered*to wlioiu 
ihifl power was intrusted, and hy ''hat 
Jiands it was to he eKcieised. Withu - 
gard to tile noble lord opposite, it could 
not be forgotten wilk. wlut seuie*. his mU 


the Commons of the united kingdom in 
parliamenC ass^embled, heg le;t;c to ap¬ 
proach ln> |{o}al Highness wivli senti- 
iiuaUs ot altacIndent to Ins illustiious fa¬ 
mily, and to llie s.acied principles of civil 
and icligioiis liberty winch seated ihe^ 


ministration in Ireland had Ivrniorly IxMm n}>on the thrqpe oftluse realm' 

•attended. Jle resmiitd that the' uolile ‘ ‘‘ That ailived at the cion; hPa session, 
loid had been ignoiiint of them at the tlic umencement of ulncli had Id 


time ol thui octuiieuce, hut the circum¬ 
stances were on record ! it was not now a 


ulueli was not satiated till their hones ap¬ 
peared to tlic (aec of day. It was not to 
he denied, that one man who had been 
thus laceiated had been rubbed over with 
gunpowder, in order to he a .^c eoiul time 
mangled, till his boweK hoist thiongh In’s 
wounds, and wa*^ then ahainioiKd without 
jnodicaJ aid, WIu'ii this man al’ter4\ arils 


our con.slitiit.'nf.s with the sanguine ex 
peciatious that some of their grie^ance^i 


fact that could he conn overted, that men ' would he revl.ossed, we dei iii it incumhen! 
had been floiiged vvilh a merciless --piril, »on us to express ‘ur deep conci in that 


the mcasuK's of Iiis lU. ,'d iJiglihi ss\s ad- 
VISITS, Jiavc neither hetjn calculated to 
liiiiii tile hopes, to allcMate the snih lines, 
nor to i“cove/th(' alleetinns ol ihi' people 
“ 'f'lut It Is with (let p t once in that ui 
oliserve in evei\ [jUiI ol his Koyal lli^h- 
ness’s cloimnions luailv tin* '^ame pu^ uic 
of iiis(re*.>, which at the hegiiming cl tin 


-— -- , 

brought his action against the individual i session v\as lainenltd as unpaiallLied i i 
who had inllietc'd the pumshment, it uA. ’ 
equally true that that nidividual petitioned 
the Irish paihameut lot a hill of lyidem- 
jiity, on the avowed principle i/ Ins hiv¬ 
ing ciiiploved toiture in or«ler to extoi't 
truth. He alluded now to the cas<; of 
Wright ver sus I'lt/geralil, in which I he 
attorney-general had .supported the appli¬ 
cation, and the petitioner hud been allei- 
wards made a jiaronct. It all tins took 
place, and the noble* lord remained in i 
iioruiice of it, aifhougli in his immediate 
vicinity, how was he, sitting in Douning- 
ctreet, to prevent similar harharitios in 
Cormvall, and in Yorkshire ? If the go¬ 
vernment was siihstiintially the same as it 
was at that period, wIkiI gieater security 
was there against the abuse of such unli¬ 
mited authority > He knew not ^lOw tin* 
sagacity ot loid Sidmouth was«to operate 
more etfectually than that of his colleagues 
or predecessois, to prevent an innocent 
man frorrf being dragged from Iiis family, 
and immured in a lodllisoine dungeon, on 
the information of such jiersons as Oliver 
and Reynolds. All d'at now remained 


^ the liNtoiy of the toiintly ; jind ihat ui- 
though wr aie diS|)o.-.ul to hope that sonii 
[loitiouc.of the evil nia\ lie tinipoiarv, iv. 
s!i,oiiI(? Iville with hi. Royal IIighiu“>.’» fi<d 
\\L iiot declare cm lixed oninion. that the 
th.oiges whnh have hapneneii JiI »lu‘ 
woild vmU pi u\ e pt initinently iiiinons to a 
gUMt p.ut of iMir tois^ign i*onimi';tL. 
llieyai.* not i tjJinter.u tv d CvOiv ^pvinil- 
ing aitc’iations m oui ci>iunM 11 i.ii peluj, 
*nd by tlie i*\!en^i0.j of i* ii infi./coui‘'i' 
witli covintiiC'. rLMUoNLii horn (Iil* ndl.n i.l* 
ol our rivals; hut that we ha\e hui d imui 
surpuse and legut, lu-ni hi.i R-n.J 
iiess s adviseis, an avowal oi jamtiplev, 
,wliich remove to a hopeh < dcsiuae .dl 
expectations of seeing so sahilaiy Ucin 
adopted ; that we timl tiiat thedi,dare no 
o|>p()se thcmsclve*i to t!u>^eonlhet ol ll- • 
mercantile mtcT('.sls, h, wliieh tln-y icpre 
sent tlicniselvcs to he siniomuled; that 
to the mena«t'('s and imjxntniuius <d' Jiiui- 
viduals they sacrilice th» n o.^n declaied 
opinions; and lliat, iiijU.id an.MOnoly 
seeking /'or ^tlie iiican^ of nsloiing tin.' 
healthful state of Rriti.li (om^ncree, (hey 


however, for the House to clo, alxor having remain passive spectators ot its progressive 
vested such powers in the executive go- dqcline, and ahandon their duty t^vvaids 
vernment was, to address the Crown, and the'whol-e empire, m ordei to escape the 
to press upon its attentiqii the necessity interested clamours oi a kw ; 
during tliu recess of parliament of at least That equally great bus been our dis-* 

H 
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appointment at findlnij that no meaBures nar}' share of infiurnce with the very pow- 
have been adopted ioi lessening the enor- ers which twe their rxiKstence to our 
w eight of tile taxes, giicvoAs even : cfl’oits>—while, on tlie other, w’c perceive 
prosperous times, hut at a period JiLe the with shame and disgust the niithority of 
present, haidl}'^ to l)c endured. I'hat, i th^‘ihitisli name pnistitutod to sanction 
when we consider how' hoa\ily tliVsc hiir- ever\ abuse of powei ;-~cvery invasion of 
then? press on llie trade of the country di- iiatii)nal nuli'jiendeiice;—every encroach* 
jninidiing at once our liome ronsmnj)tion mi'nt upon popular nghts;—and that lately 
oikI pur’pokver o[’|CaiTipt^iC’eh in hncNgn ! we hav^* w^tnl‘S^eJ, ne«aily at the same 
maihet^, and rc^licct that, in a seas'.m of ' time, the Immhiing si;_dit of lliitish nier- 
g.ncral tiu'operation'tjf the poor i cliants oppiesbcd, without the hopes of 

laws irevit.ihly tlwow^ an uMei|iiai bhaie i red i ss, hy a petty l\iiint whom our iii- 
*of the load upon the laivh we are at a los> ■ lliu nee had raised t^i power, and an aiUho- . 
**0 con(»^‘ivX‘ moic powtilaliieasons for le- • rizid IJriti^h minister joining in the boot- 
cluting the exee-s;ve amount of ta\a loii: ' h'i«s [)cTsecntion bf»an unoffending indivi- 
the more c'^peciallv b(‘ean<5e expein nce j (inal; loi the jiiirpo^e of com ting more 
has proved tbe*i( venue itseh to have Ixmmi , poweiful soveieigns: 
imuitd by lliat excess: lluiiiartei tlic le- I “ Tiiat it is a farther consequence of 
tilln of peace we luil Imped that a nmv i tlie s:une lalse pimciplcs, and the same 
, 011 1 perm inent ariangeincnt of out lii'an^ • imbi oility, which m.iik tlie administration 
ci.d sv^-teiri weald li ive Iieen attempted on of om foreign ailairs, that laying down no 
rMjiind and ! hm ’il ]Hineiph alike la\oma eeitam line oi‘ conduct lespeciiug the fn* 
lie to the ic^oiiHw'^ ofth,t‘ 'tale, and to trre<'mse witli South Ameiiea, butsway- 
the private wealth of the |)eoph‘, in which ed hy the groimJlebs prejudices against 
alone the found lU,ms of public ir'vemie colonial ughls, which have survived the 
fail lie smelvlanl , but lliat heie agiiu ^ hr^t American war, his Hoyal Highness s 
\.e«ared'^i;)pninrciJ ; tliai In's lu)\ d llieli- 1 ikIvipcis iiavf* succeeded in disconcerting 
r.fs.s iiul\i>“i'>, vMth tluMvIdeine !)^ hiu- t!i(‘yommercial plaus of our own country- 
timir evesfw' ti.ab' ‘^inking undei tiu'jnes- men, and exciting the imi\eisal distrust 
lure (d and t!ie ineonie ol the ‘>tate J ot the independent paity, while titey have 

con-stantly deehniifi, tlie dillieuitiL'^ of faded in giving satisfaction to the Spanisli 
llio people mere !m‘ and tin ir iiu’Aisti \ dc- and J^ui tuguese govei nmtmtb : nor can \vc 
cay-, seem Ksolviil to deltr the jiVK- retiam I mm lamenting, that, after the un- 
meiit ot the fimmcO'. as n tiiev waited I u •pualltird ‘^vicnlices made to preserve the 
SI me npi'fu tumtv ol r«.doiing the iucoitu' cxntence ol those tlynasties, it should b(f 
1'ix, wh.eli wc t!lined* that our vote of lomul impossdile to obtain from them a 
Diet •'«>.Mill had ffrj cvii J.^IiovliI, nor is rerumciatum of tli(*execiable tralfic in hii- 
it amon the icist of the ruvitu'es man llfsli, i\niii‘d on, by tliin'r authority, 
whereof we’i-omjd.uM, liiU. win t!u- ih - to an extent hiwond ail.former .'xamplc, 
ficionev ol Jiu leveuue is tu kn nvledgtfi, and vi ry far surpasoTig, In its icpugnancc* 
i‘o (ll'e..tii.il stej's aie taken to i educe the j to the law^ of nations, the I rcnch aggres- 
public exjieinliture, winch is kept upon ; i^ious against iheinbolver., which we intcr- 
tlio fno,ing of foiuier waiN in order to sup- ; lereil to ri'pel; 

pelt unprecedented nuliMiy (‘stahlidi-j ‘‘dint when indeed wc recollect the 
inc.ds e»jii illy .‘tiangi* to the habits ruin, i prodigious clioiti iikidi* by this country 
tins to Sim wealilf, and fatal to the libeilies ; dming the l.ite coiitc'=‘t, and eontcinplato 
of tin^ ui/Sitrv. ' the intolcr»ible I)iiithciift> which they have 

“ Tiial, whi'.';|jbemensures of his Kn\xd ! euladed iipoii all tla^A's of hi.s Jloyal* 
Highness’s advisnS,it home arc ealeulnted . Hjgbnes>i> subjetls, how'cxcr gratifying 
to afl'ord no relief cither to the lahouiing I may he the ♦(dcction, that the truimpbs 
finance'' of the state, or the ?kiMippoi table i of our arms exalted the ciiaiactcu* ol the 
sufferings of our countiyinen, we ri’grct j IhitLsIi nation, it iNtiuly painfrti to mark 
to observe, tifut a couiso of i>olicy lias thetiulli whicli I'vciy dav i> cxpeiionce 
been pursued towards foreign »states, at forces ujmn our !)ehei, that the fruit ot 
once inj’unoos to ilx’piospi'rity, and dc- thc>.sc costly vict^^iies iiath been thrown 
grilling to the chai neter of the nation : on away by* the incapacity' ol his Royal 
tlie oiv hand wc see, with hainnialion, Highness’s confidential advisers: evert the 
that all flic blood and trca'^iirc so lavislily arrangement of the continent, which they 
bestowed, and all the triumplis of our arms claimed ns tiu'ir own, and boasted would 
liave failed to secure to itb ilit* most ouli- be })crmancnt, olfers no prospect ol stabi- 
(VOL, X\X\f.) I ( 1 , 1 ') 
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[ciLdin'r^ i' d ■Jiutaine.l tun conli- 

j (Inncp ;lji; CPU il)y. and enabled the 

indu ul.v) lov, J jt ioljhonr hn llu* Mip- 
,)oiC ol !.•> i ariilv udliimt ilrL.'dnif]; llie 
' (,[' till' 'i ^*1 ' a. i'll’li.uiu'nt, lie 

1 li'o Mtofi wo.i'i ii'i'.. nUijd tiic pf 4 rt of a 

I fd. 1 ‘ li 1, d ■' 1 . d lai- 1 d .d • ubli a time 
; ■' ‘ '■ u : ’ 1 !- 111 1 . L "iti-'in pni- 

I !'' t-’ol .i, . I I. d iu' ddUrv”'*' I)'I'V con 

j u(‘i vio\' 'u fin\ uo)i.nr, a- d ot the 

' Ii'ii'. ;■ d Il'uu.I ,n..n, p) 'cccded 

jj • i’>iv lioij tl" '.M(j’nd*s on 

I ,v iov-Ii llii V n. 1 ' U/fUH d. l»'*\os aleri’d, 

! ill' . ao’i. '.u 1 i',ai’U‘d ;,cnl!pnuin Oj de- 
! ii (,ns ol Pit: i i^.io»ni ' c !i into t'J'c 

I I ol li. ' lu.ioM oT a 1 vohi- 

itiauny nuli'in. o\ni iniiiLinio, on 

I till' to.traiy, lli )‘ u r. oold lie iJan- 

l^vUi-ai to M. M to in'v but ^Tadnal iin- 
I |ui''.v iut'i.r, ailion, Jiiu! ‘.'vdntcd by 
“ n\p( 1 innc'. I'lic lion, and i arm'd i^cn- 
i tipiu.i.i coni inpljlpd ass ikoiiabic, oi at 
lunl lavuniUvl, tl'c pro'^rC'S ol .lUc’iition 
[uliiiii iu'u:u. would Mil)\crt iu- 

I "tOfid Ol ioa-MUoniii^ oi nnproxif’^ the 
j ( on ddnlion 'I'bn .saliilaij' opeiatiori of 
I lilt' polii V pin-iud by pailMiinuf ivr.s ina- 
j jii'mil oi ’v in tiui iiu'ie.dn'^ mine 
I 'd tl'r luiui'., u 111.'ll in tlic couisc of the 
piu 111! i; ia iiuni fi'i to but in 
I liiai ol' i‘viiv ollinr dc-. liptiun of pru- 
rin u‘ lu vtT, m iact, was a sca- 
I ^lua v.liub li 5 ou'‘dorri ot pailia- 

; 111-lit b.'il W. I n mo)i‘ -.uCCn^^lnlly npi)Ii'‘d 
' h ii..\uiii^ tlio nin.iiis ol piiK-ta.d rclicff 
' t' i xii. Ol’ p » ir.'<;nui'dvi iiiul extent; 

, Ol .a till' (! M‘ nTtuniLh iudic tuumplnint 
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pii . UK I lion lie ( MM,-.iifi'o appointed 
to CAanune Iho I^nut me ntj of improving 
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tlic state oF the poor-laws, nn inqimy so 
difficult and so extensive ? If it had been 
found impossible to prepare and digest a 
better system in so short a liiric, the issue 
of exchequer bills, for the pin pose of gfv- 
ing employment to the poor, showed iliat 
parlivUnenl had excited itself to supply 
immediate relief to tlie distress of tlie 
lower classes. The hon. and lenfm’d gen- 
tleman apjieared to have tlie dh- 

guise of a di.-S'Citaiion on our ('i)iiiiiii'ii lal 
policy, for the purpose of makiog an i'\- 
cluoive attack upon T^is public ( hauclcr. 
lie did iiuL helieve that Ip’s ol)ject uns in¬ 
quiry ; heeause if itnas, he must give 
him ciedil foi the ability to i\iny it into 
cxeeuUon. He had faktii tlie oppmlunity 
of aniniadvi iting on tile proceedings of | 
congiesNj and of the allied pouiis suIjm*- 1 
quentlv ; aiui it uas no inatti i ol . mj>ii"^e, 
considi ling the anxu t\ uilh which ^enie | 
])ei.-on ?5 in.d watchrd over the fate .oui ; 
fortunes id’ a eeilain faindv, that tin se 
who had JichieM'd theii o\Lithjv)w boaJd. 
both*' chjeefs ofso-pLion and obhujiiy ' 
lo them. l)ii( with 1 . Jl 1 flu I to our (vnn-I 
mcrcial p.olK he ini deny that his I 
right lion. I'lK'nd (Mi. liob'nNnn) ^Iiad 
ever siipportid I Ik* abstrii' t pMiniple of j\ | 
sV'tein of e\elusi(;ii. Ail In* Ii ul maii.- 
tained was, that we could not a.ilopt mc li 
lihcial |‘iiiu‘i[j!e-, ii< it w.i** di'sa.dde 't! .it 
the wi'rld ; lundd :ut on geiu.ialJy, ulnl-t 
the systi in ol [ir.-Uction aiul emintei piO'" 
tcction was m'iniained in otiiii e'‘un!iu^, 
that a moic enlmgcd puliey inn t bi* pie,- | 
gressive and mutual, and could not be' 
adopted ^(7 s'lltuDiy as llu lion. ,ind learn- 
,C'd gentleman .i;q>:'.!^''d to think. Had 
Jie, how'-ver, piiqi^sid an inquiry into any j 
particular 'oiauiii ol tlies\stem, it vvonld ! 
not ha\e been iifuscd. He now can:*, 1 
ceitainly laboniing under gn-at disad- 
vimtngt^, IM iKitice in^lel ul lh('-e ilnrges i 
wbicb were pcison.d to hinneirm to tlio-e 
who wei e (h*ai lo him ; and he must de¬ 
clare th.it ho saw^iiollniig in the !ipi>. aiui 
learned geutleiiian’s mode of treating this 
subject which called upon him To vuwv it 
ill tliC* light ol giMct', or comtesy, or lihe- I 
rallty, l^is description of tbe alleged 
ciueltii’S which had hi ee. praetoid dining 
the adiniiiistiation in liiluul, of winch hi' 
h»id been a iTU’mbei, oiodit long Muce to 
liave l)een made the foubd itom of an on- | 
peachnicnt, if th(*y \teie heluved to be 
'true, and not have lieim ii sen id to bo 
hiouglit foiward in astiain of black, ma- 
tignant, and libellous iniijinuatiou on the 
Jdst clay of a sc^j^ioii— 
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Mr. Jhf't/ghnm rose t 3 order, and sub- 
inittcd) timt these were expressions which 
weic not'consist cm with the decorum and 
dignity of their pioceedings. He consi¬ 
dered tlyat the noble lord was exv.ecding 
the usi/il licence of parliamentary lan- 
guage. 

Lord Cui^tletea^h insisted ih it the hon. 
andleained geiiTlemaiij liad empfoyed in- 
I sinuations which he was fJound to expose 
and to repel. ^ 

I Ml. JU jinrt contended, that nothing had 
fallen from his hon. and learned fiicndi 
which could juitify the noble lo,td^% aspe¬ 
rity of ()l)scr\ation. 

i\lr. ( 'iifUiNfg apprehended, that there 
was no doubt that the ‘word Jiholloiis 
Wa*; stiictly applicalilo to wliatever^Svas 
said in pailjai.''»U which, in the c.isc of 
iis I)fii)g piinted, avc 'Id constituto a libc). 

Ml. Jh(yt'of,an( i.duiittv. l,^bat hfsrelicc- 
tioiis on liie noble loiifs conilucl called 
lor I'xpianitmn,. fjoin biiu, uud f\cn cx- 
cU'Ul ‘^onie warmlh in the conduct of his 

lik u’l.ci', 

I.iud rcsumc'd. lie w’ould 

not sin Ink hum .is-ortnig that (ho ovpri'S- 
'^lous of the liOM. .mu li'iiiiurl gf nW?( man, 
applied on t.he 1 i'*! 'Ii} ot the ^vts^ion to 
li ausaLtio.j'. W'l’Ieli lin>k place twenty 
U“us ago, w'Cic viujusi to nuiiviJu.ils, pre- 
I'uIkmI f'o the public service, a.jd calcu- 
latLil p) hud couptenaiuc ti) the maclu- 
ol liaitoi*-:. Ho mii^t proie&t 
ngai.i^l anoJlu'r al,uise of trcpiivid go •oi 
speech in tho hon. and Icaiiud grutlc- 
nian s ohverv.itions with regard to (jrcnoa, 
iK.i couM uiiiii.stors be ii*«i)omible I’or oiu* 
tmi’ign lekitiims niulfi su».li a pi r)<i‘r»ion 
olMio |mi|(u:ts et flial iloiiM*. He would 
ni iintiim, in O|)jjosilion lo llu' I.on. and 
lo.uncil gentleman, th.it uothnig was mine 
*^liongly to be depu i .’ted than the po- 
liLV w lui ii he itciunmi'.di il, ol tle’guMlor 
pnv.fi-i u..ikiiig use ol ilii u iukiUfnce lo 
lvn(e eommcicial reeukdions oiy^-oaker 
! races'. It w’lmid ho an (.(ju.dly and 

unbound [iiinciple of t«j>^rmei cial intor- 
coui.so lor ihi.N counli' lo aim at the ('Sla- 
bi diment ot a diNimct c.ist ot Ihitiijh 
meichants in foreign .st<ites, enjoying 
jiaiiicular exciuptioo^, instead of those 
leciprocnl advanttig(> which were essen¬ 
tial to thi^ lights and mttrcsft* of every 
people. }lc would zealously m.iintam the 
piivilcgjL s .t)f call 1111*1 eliiuits, in contoihw'ity 
with subsisiing treaties; but lu^j soever 
would adopt tho hollow, deqiotic, and 
illiberal policy—a policy diiecily contrary 
to every principle oi naiignul law—of ex- 
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lortii^ roncesBiuna of mcrcaiitilo ad- 
vantai^e by igeans of polkical hiijjcriorily. 
Jf there vvitb any iliinj; on whichlbe could 
undetl.ihe to justify Inmsolf to the House 
and to countty, it was with respect to 
the ]M)hev W'luch had been ^^ursued 
low aid' '•'jiain and South Aniciiea. Jlis 
in.ijL‘'ty’i> inmi.'jteis had nothing to re¬ 
proach thciiiiNelvt^-^ with bn I'nat subject, 
li the bon. .indfoamed geiitlcinaa meant 
that llie country htul n#t ihe same com- 
ineice with Soutli Aincnca that it ever 
*i\ad, lie dt'tncd the htatements in which 
flic liiwL and iCaincd "OPilcman had in- 
diilgcil linnMlf. Me iirinly believed that 
tijv? coiiniiy bad notiiing left to desire 
v\iih that purtSm of the world. Did the 
JU'D.'and learned gentleman mean to say, 
ifiat be would base been able to eftect 
.my cour^rC nf policy by wbicli Soiilb 
^auenea w-ould Irive bcei\ more fiiciiclly 
In the inteiohti' of tlreat llutain? On 
liie (ohtiary, he (lord C.J was afiaid that 
much in;)ny had been done, not only by 
the iuM. ;n.d learned gentleman, but by 
othei.', Iium the speeclich which liad been 
inaile iii that House, d’he bon. and 
uMini’^l gLhtloinan, with tin* peculiar i'ecd- 
ing^ui..ih he di'j>].i\ed on scveia^occa- 
Meiis, !nd slated, tliat all pcisonal libelty 
bid been mvadedt blithe (loidC’.) could 
0!i!) i!i«t those individiuil^wlio coii- 
.'iijlcLl the best int( rests of the n'ition 
t‘soi iitiaiij ihlleied bom him. In his oju- 
lion, and leanied gontlemaii was 
a veiy bad giiard^n *oI tlic libeities ot 
Kui ope. d’he^duke of Wellington liad 
acted pieciijcly as the treaties inteiulod he 
^hollI^l act. He never iicurd any im¬ 
peachment of the conduct of that gil^at 
c iptaiij; and icgi cited, no less than lie 
was siii|>iLscd, to hear (lie learned gentle¬ 
man sa^ , that \vc were trying to manage our 
'ihms lather by military than by civil 
opLiatimis, He lieggcd leave to s;w, 
iliose wlio regardcil the wcltaic 
‘ind tiwiiyiillity tif I'hiiope, had act« d wilh 
notinng more ‘^Lni a beedming piccaiihon ; 
they had mcrely\cmcrtained 1110*^0 ordi- 
nary jealousies wmWi existing ciicmn- 
r-tances so impcnoiisly deftiaiulcd. Ibit 
the hon. and h'uined gentleman ba^ 
talked of rfiat individual to whom the 
docuinenji^rcfericd (Lucian 4 >()naparte). 
being solely engaged m literary pursuits 
writing veise.s, in ananging ^ lurojc 
poem,^ It did, however, happer/tliafrthat 
same individual was fired by a sjnfit of a 
very diffcrcMU kind on the return of 
Huonapaite from Elba. The saiiie cha- 
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racter and energy that at a more earJjjf 
period he had exerted, and which 
tlic usurpation of his brother, was nc 4 
less ardently operative in those 
days, when the world was so near being 
rcplunged into all its recent horrors, aha 
Europe being again shook to its centrp, 
\Vc siiould indeed be diivcllers if we bad 
suftered • men of that description, in* 
Hucnced by their views and passions to 
traverse the world at their pleasure, aou 
alt; r Inning matured their sclicriies, and 
revisited us wilh tljc calamit}^, to comp 
here and receiVb the meed of the hon, and 
Icained gentlentan^s approbation. We 
pursued another couise, and being re¬ 
duced to the painful necessity of imprison¬ 
ing the bead of that family, we did not 
push our precautions farther witli/cspcct 
to other branches than a sound discretion* 
wan anted. If the bon. and learned gentle¬ 
man proceeded on the a;>sumption that 
the hopes of the partisans of that .system 
were extinct, he begged to assure him he 
was mistaken. The pervcise spirit was 
yet ali\c and active, it went on jicrsever- 
inglv in various parts of the continent, to 
copjbinc all possible means fur its object, 
ami a large and active branch of the con- 
i'juracy Ii.ul pa«;scd ovei to America. ^ 
passage acio-^s tlie Atlantic was not 
likely to neutralize it. The House and 
tlic coifuiiy, thcicfore, would take the 
aulhoMty iM those who felt it necessary to 
pic-ciibe the restnetion ad^el■tcd to-*^ 
tin.» Wire hist enabled to judge of the 
pii'dcnci' of the* precaution, and the 
coLuitiv would, no doubt, lespcct the 
dccbion. The hon.,and learned gen- 
tlcina.i had in th(^ same spirit of indul^ 
gcnco, (’xjircsscd Ins fears for the duration 
of the I'n-O'C of Em ope. It was most 
prub.ihle that the vpcech about to be 
dcliveied I’loin the tlnone, would advcit 
to i!ie nalmo of our prospects on that 
head, ibil be (Mi. Vi ) who looked with 
such eh)0tn3 views at the possibility of its 
i oi.tnAi.inoi', w as anxious to ''jnead tlire 
alarm Ify his piophecies and leaifiiJ ap- 
j>H’hL‘nsions. He saw wiih tcinn* llie cou- 
tmuanci* oi large armies, uiul on theso he 
founded his alarms for the loiTtinmmce of 
jieace. Hut he (loid C.) would ask, 
wlictlier it w'as not natural, that, rescued 
as the powcis^of lmro])c were by the 
ellbrls dt public loicc, tlit-y should be still 
disposed to contiinie a considcrablb part 
of that nnlitaiy cstablishniont, to guard 
against the in;;cbinat4)ns of the fiicnds of 
revolution? it was the alarm that the 




danger was not yet over—tliat tlie spiilt 
vet stalked abroad, and was intent on its 
objerts, that operated to delay tlic rc'duc- 
tion whieh the state oi’ the fmanc’es ren¬ 
dered neeessiiiy, and not any sphit of con¬ 
quest. I’lie noble lord next prt)eccdc<l*t(/ 
delend ike particular diplomatic ap])oinl; 
inenls in hi^ ollieial splu rc. 'I’hj di^cie- 
tion VIInch I have used in iniiking ceitani 
appoint intents in foiei.'pi coiintrit s, has, 
(said the nohic lord) been rclerrt'd lo, bnl 
1 am not daspostd to ticat this j ait of the 
feubjict \\gh any acrimony. I houever 
deny ain intcntioii of g* in-r a imhtjiy 
characii*’ to our foi\'gn diphnnacy, or 
that it was llic ptimipl.; of the lrc.i.ty ol' 
Palis to abandon our iIl:^ular ])Olioy, or 
assume the tune aid poit of a niilii.iiy 1 
power, d he appoinimcnt ol luidj C.itli-| 
cart and Sluwait, ha.-^ been censured liy ' 
the inemher, hwcr'use ruy h.nl not ; 
been broiu’ht up i. "dalv fui ll'iC ilipiu- 
matic sei vice oT tlic cinuitry. 'fhev w ( re, 
Iiow'ovcr, bclcv-fedi, v hen iinfui tnnafcl) 
the military is i.ileaiu tbu com -it) \ eiu 
so mixed up\kulit!h‘ fiplom ili'', tii't li' 
the fnA'Cie.* {■ nt ba.l f.-i? uu' i>\\c <.i‘ tiic 
oldtiaiiud d.ipioiaatisl lIi \ niust a.l u !i uu 
sent witli linn a gcnei.d ami nine- 

tenlli'i ol the po\vva* .vuulf' I ,i\e been c X c 1 . 
cised by tlic latui, II u,.s on ilu-su ' 


r. Ihiidott) smdi ii man appeared in n 
de^iadcd li^f^ht, wa^ wiLlanit imputing im¬ 
proper n|)tivL‘^, jujt liii.Mtural, from tlie 
habits or pirsona! a^s'x. i.itJvin that hon. 
biiionct had with piisuns to vriioni ^Ir. 
Kcj iiolt^'^ coiild have no u'cmnnie^uhitiun. 
d’hc prejudicx v,.is not, how-aver, general, 
Loid (’liiclK^'er thought so well of Ins 
ch.nMctei, »s t<i appoint him to^the rts- 
[iCitahle siLiraivm of'jh> tmastcr-^genciid 
at lad-o:i. 'J'iio^ carpijiafion of Duhhii 
t'oM not ilv'cin hiin unworthy, and gavr» 
him lor Ilia the iVtedoin 

their hody. 'I’liC (iiiild or merchant',,* 
who voted hin/Vlie l.ai.mir of thert (uiild, 
did not eonenr in tho^e leelin<r'^ of irjno- 
bation. Ills tpstn lony wxr' not ah*rK- nri- 
impeached, hut wus snppurled hj# the 
i^onfessicms ''V the t.'.uhn's thein-elvo'. 

viiinni and L'o’ "ihci ti.nrori! eoiilessfd 
then gu'it ami uphr.d the troth of Ins 
slaleniL’.c. ‘Ji. lu-ynoPs ua^ also, n 
man in u jictx bh* i ii unu''( mm s, and !)y 
no mem^s JiIm I\ to pi(»sit!.le bi^ t.^Li-ts 
lor t.ha p'lld I s. ivkv^-. Ih i onsidd 
Ill'll, tliei'.ioie, i\^ .lii 1 uiiviiiiLil assj^pu'd 
unjustly to pel'•< cnlioii, and m tiinlv as an 
oh|(’el against uimm the ino^t 'ihlbunded 
niL'imiation-, had lu en fneneht. Now, 
(saurilu‘ noble loni) vm < ome to tlio case 
ol ail. ’Manner-. 'I im/u a.i lu ,1 ‘.’,iilmuu\ 


groniH*. that tiu‘e tiO individii ih 
aUached to the IkmiI q'l.Mb i > of tie' alheii : 
armicj. 1 Ijo[*e I .no net m)/ oiimled , 
ray uttaLhiueut toahioilui wlmm I \ 
cerely lov(', a.s i ot to ji- 'ceivi* anv nuaif- j 
licionev in the pnwt.i ,, if bird iil to j 
fulfil hi‘. ofb e. 'i'o mi Ins /( >1 md good ^ 
tense apipean'd t ilcuLitt'd li> ‘oi vu rhe juih- i 
lie mteu'-ls; but''were I igiuHiiiU oi his j 


speaks of ‘‘the notoiiou^: Mr. a/amu r^. 
th(‘ giOss ’ bin Jlei—tin* oilitt)! nd tiie 
tiris'l*’’ 1 low CM r notm n.us ho might he 
1 can assure tlie liou.'e, that I knew iv* 
ilimg ol Ml. Manr’ei.". 'flu* IvMnied gi n- 
tleman h.is Irmnped ii!).,‘h’^' appoaitiuenr 
as a very mi) infant tinny—wh ux.s tie 
oliice -s on,. i)i meu']\ Jv/'t''. a eir m llu* 
''Ute ot ^^^s.^■h^!^-t I knew n*ot tliat 


faults, ih' v woi'ld not iie-e t a aped the 
oh't I vat.'oii of M •, cod, .'"I'M. 'I he ino! 

i 

Olhci ajipoiatmmii I .dl'iii'd In, w le tlmsi* , 
ol' ^ll. Itivoolu- and Ail. .Mminm -As 
to Ml. lb vaolr-, he had m vi i li ead any ! 
thing to le-^ p’ejMlu e ■. lie {'ul m iginally 
c*ngag(din lu.e o ae-1 i;v O's <h^'‘oviTy 
made tla .Uoi i .m-ir. It wa^. iiicoi^iistcnt 
with tile lumm of ^.,o\enmient do allow’’ j 
jjuch a man to w.mdei tiuoiigli l/ic j 
(omitrv, and at a imMu* nt, ion, v hen 


Mi. 'MiIiiml'Is viaseii'ae.d m any hlei.ny 
woik, and 1 w eiHiaiiv ignorant tiiat Iih 
cdiaraetei li.id evei l> en mi.iigiud in any 
couit V. liabwii. Ail 1 did wa^, to dicsiie 
.Ml. Hamilton, the niuii r -I’cri'l.ii}^ of 
slate, to c 'nveise witli Mr. IMmm; i, and 
to lepoit ulietlier Im wms cah^, i\)ted to 
pe^lorni llio-e 1 nielion'» 2 ;^(nch weie at- 
taehetl to the siruatioij/, i consul, from 
bun I undcistood lb . ^!r. Manners ivas a 
veiy well cikicMlcil man, and peifectly 


tlicse lrcr|rteril; demim lations could rot I qiiahtied lo dischaigo the ihities of the 
contrihii'ic to his pei-tmal saietv. Hi* | olfiee. The Jemnetl geiiticir^an says, that 
(loid ('.) was not s!iic-tiav lu Iielmid dir. Manu/'rs ;ecciveil tlie sei^tence of a 
when RiMiieldiS gave hi-.pnlmmation. It court ol justice, on the lloor oi the king’s 


was to .Mr. lAlluiai th.if the di-cb'-uus 
were made. Three jmi'‘s hid bt li-'Wvl 
lus tcstiitionv* and the lush 1 louse ni (him- 
nions coMsidL-red itv uiiuiipeiu lied, 'fhat 
in the eaiiiwaiion of the hon. baiunet (sir 


bencdi , Now, Sir, the eoiiduct of the so¬ 
ciety of .wb.ieh Mi. Maimers was a piem- 
l)ei. wouhl piove the liivi il nature of his 
oli'enoe. In the year ISbi, Mr. Manners 
who was studying the profession of the 




I • 

1 JO')] on Ihe fstaic oj the Kaiunu 

law, applicJ to be called to the bar. The 
bencheis of l!:iincolnV.-imi mooted a'point 
ill his case; they doubted whether he had 
a riiibt, in consequence of the piosecutioii 
in quesfion, to he enrolled in thitl hi^^hly 
Jionnuiahle piofession. lliey clceided 
in his favour; and J am sine llu* learned 
jjcnileman will not ileny ^liat jf J\c he lit 
to bo Jaw}ei. Jat* i^* ft to he a eonsid. 

benehers of Liiicolifs-inn iidbimid 
lilin, that ihec would nor apprant Inm until 
the w hole Cire wa^ see n into. 'j'I‘c indi- 
^ydual wlio ohn'cled to hiai wn^ e.illed to 
;;neiri-itt •tenient inwiilnii^and Mi. ^^an- 
ners w as dll cell d toinln ^answ er. Mr. 
^laiincK^ iKju^stul llie pic*f r.t aitorney- 
^('uo'^il, iluMi Ml, Sli(p''rid, wlio was on 
liic occasion .dhidcd ti), tounsil for the* 
piOM’iuthui, in Nt.it * w IhUIk I tlieie wa^j 
an} thing in hi^ conduct, ms it appeared on 
tin* tiiaf wIolIi gught to opei, U' tohi^dib- 
ailvanlin^e as a eamlldate for the long- 
lohe. Such cnaosw,‘i v*ah gl\cn as was 
peifectly s,iti>f,.cior}. VJiui the bench¬ 
ers of lancoln’s-uin iiuestsgnti'd the case, 
they con-uU lod the cliaiaclcr ol'.Mr. Man- 
iierb ptifcetl} isiabl.shcd. as that of a 
]>er»on*w 01 th\ ot licin:; c alkd to the bar. 
Ti:e r l^e Jr(^ winch alliiMon has beenInade 
was that t.l Finnei^ty v. ManneiN, fa a li¬ 
bel. In mentioning this ca^e, **disclaim 
j> peisonal i'eelmgs on tliia »occasion. 
On a ifccnt occasion, 1 Iclt ni} self bound 
^o cnll Mi. iMMiicrty to a com! of justice, 
lor TTflftt he snd respechng me; hut 
1 now decline, Jhat nothing hut a deep 
sense ol the dulv 1 o»vid to tlie public 
could on ail} accenni have induced me to 
undeitfihe that lution. 'five m \t appoi/U- 
inent ohjccti d to by ihedL.iined nei.tie- 
man Is that of an individiril at (jei.oa. 
The coinplamt hue was, (hit tins guitle- 
man Innl been m his iu.ijcst\’s m.liteiy 
sei\iie, and w'as, tlieu'hiie, unlit fm* tlie 
cImI j^ce to wliieb be h.ul Lin non i- 
iiatedT^^do not think the apjfOintnu nt 
at all Tm|?roper. J Ija\e Inniv.ii tin* iift’i- 
Mdual .dludedtwenty } f >n , and, 
as fir as 1 lia\e n^^im op))oi tiiiut\ of 
judging a nioie lionoui.iljo i!idi\idual 
does not i’xist. 'The idea that meieanlde 
Inibiness shqpld only be condnctid by 
inen legulml^ bred t«) connnmce, is not 
good to tim I'vtent to whieli (be learned 
gentleman pushed it. In siUiatioii^ siicli 
a# that to which this gcntlema^r i^^.ap- 
poinfc(K »thc less pintiahty that is «ppa- 
lent the better. The learned gentleman 
as alluded to the appointment of a consul 
at Buenos A vies. iNJi’* Stapleton’s t^i- 


Jlly IJ, 1S17. [MOS 

pointment was made during the admini#* 
(ration of mhrqnis Wellesley, and cei<«. 
faiilly 1 conceive iliiitit was u very propfci^ 
one. ^ _ 

!vastly, to maKc his pamphlet «oaiw 
plcte, the learned gentleman Jia» entered 
into ail argument ou ilie Catholic ques¬ 
tion. Xpw that t!ie (pusLion has, for the 
present, gone hv, the learned gentleman 
comes foiw’avd ;h tiie great inend of the 
(’cifholic*', as ti'ur deteumned liheralor*^ 
now, Vvl on tlie hnv<^ ot ixejLion hos 
elaj)‘ wib lie decides, tli.n the country can * 
never he sale or li:ijipv, until their claims 
are ijeccdul to. 11 wi.^.h the question to 
he s^ rtlul—1 inn oftixioii.s that the Catho¬ 
lics slumld he relieved —hut, if this ques¬ 
tion is to he used, as it has been used by 
tl}^* IcJriK'd gentleman this night, for the. 
purpose ol’ exciting angry feelings against 
those wlio were most ii ulous m promot¬ 
ing iN Micrf‘--s—then, I say, it is liettcr 
tliat it shoiilil not he mentioned. With 
lespeet to Jieland, 1 know J never shall 
be torgi\en. I have, with ninny others^ 
inclined the inexpiable guilt of preserv¬ 
ing tiiat main branch of the Biitish em¬ 
pire* iiom that separation which tho 
iriiiois ol Ireland, in conjunction with a 
I’oreJgn power, had me dilated. Wo know 
liowMar the fieaty on tins subject was 
earned iQto eileet—vve know how solemnly 
jt was nndy—w'e know the drc idiul dan- 
gens which wcie attendant on it. Those* 
who weie filled in their attempt, have 
eimsoh'd tliemselv^^s. by endeaxoming as, 
I'ar as tim\ eoiilil, to throw lalumny on 
my name and chai.Klei. I'm 'vl-it vea- 
ion? heeau^e ] i v,to deicnd* 
the people (U Im'I'mJ f oiii iht* conspiracy 
wl.i'vli MiiioniKied them. Aiv eondi:v.thas 
hcen tl.o emiaaiiL tliu-me ol invective. 
But I IhmL t!io ■: wlio aie acq”'anted with 
me, wid {]o cie llie ^u^tico to helicvo tlait 
I lunerhid <•, i :i:ei or an unkind hcaif- 
I lu'iiLV*. lie'} \vould not lliiiii*. ihut Iwciit 
f.utln riin p'o ecutiug n ilie guil:v, ui. 
Iri'I.md ^h.-a nece^'^nv unjuiiMl—or that 
1 liad iec.M;rc to meanu'^ Inyond what 
tlm ilaoger ol’!lu'lime - imp r.iif^^ly dc- 
maiuUal. 1' there weic crwlfies eo»n- 
mitted m lieland (and I no\er ilenicd 
tlnit there weie), tiiey iinnt iail on the 
heads of those \jho piovidu d that guilty 
and uniiatiiial lehcilion. 1 say, if the 
loyal men of Ireland took steps which 
they abhorred and ever inubt deplore, it 
was because tliL'y were the persecuted and 
not the perscc^uting paity. ^iUndlng in 
that bi-lLiation, tliey were autlionzcd to 
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use those means which God and nature 
had placed in their hands, for the protec¬ 
tion of their lives and properties against 
lawless force and viojence- When, in 


JV/a BrokghamU Motion tWOS 

to stand up as the advocate of those whom 
government, if it chose, might have con¬ 
signed lufig since to the lash of the law. 
How could any man who had sat silent 


tcct them, and 
their arms 

ration of ni.. .„,t. ■ 

It was a most ungenerous and a ; put notice, for the sake 
, most ungracious tusk, for individuals, after 1 protest, as Ik. called it, 
a long lapse of time, to introduce subjects j honourable name f om the 


consequence of the state of the country, during Uie last twenty years now, rise up 
martial Jaw was proclaimed—when the ! and expatiate on facts which, if true, 
rebels were in the field—government liatJ ' ought to have been, and would have been, 
no power to repress the excesses of loyal long since the siibj’ect of impeachment. It 
men. Those who knciv of these enorrni- was unmanly thus ^countcndlice that 
ties (for it must be admitted that enor- spirit of calumny out of doors, wl/lcli had 
niities w<prc perpetrated) rnu.st admit, that long prevailed oti this sii!)ject, though 
the loyal part of tl/' community took the witliout any just foundation.—He felt he 
exercise of this power into their own had been led into a subject too extensive 
hands, when governmpn^ could not pro- for the House follow liini tli^oqgb, anft 
nd wherj, in consequence, com]'Iained that the bon. and Icaincd gen- 
were stienglbened by the* ope- tleruan had, on the last day of the session, 
lUilial law. | biouglit forvvatd tins almost witb- 

of enterTijg a 
to rescue Ifis 
disgrace he 

of this kind [Hear]. It was most un- chose to atteeb to llie pioccidings of the 
just, when the means of proving tlm vvis- House [ T.oiul cries of Hear, hoar IJ. 
dom and propriely of the acts of govern- J^Ir. said, that the case of 

inent were gone, for those individuals, i Finncrty r. IMaoiicis was not that which 
who, in myriads, miglit have perished I he alluded to. Ho adverted to the case 
under the lash of tlie law, to become the | of the king, on the prosecution of Ilallct, 
calumniators of that government, from ! v. Mannoia, wlicie it appoaiod, that the 
whom they had received mercy and^'foi- | defendant .se.nclied into, aiul expofcd the 
giveness. With respect to Ireland, bp , sccrcis of tlie plaintiff's fqrndy^ and 
conceded that he was guilty of the incx- ' threatened to do so, from month to uionlli, 
piablc offence (as it would doubtless ever I evidently with the inletition of procuiing 
appear in the eyes of the bon. and lea'ined I money. ^ 

gentleman) of having prcvcntcd'ihe sepa- j ^s'ir^F. Ihndcll would not perhaps have 
^ration of tliat part of the empire, and of! made any observations on the present oc- 
having assisted the efforts of tlie loyal po- ! casion, but for the remarks in wlaL^ ti... 
pulation of Iieland against the conspiiacy noble loid bad indulged relative to his 
of rebels and traitors; *b\it he was satisfied ! conduct. Subjects of gicat interest had 
that none who w'erc acquainleil with his ■ been that night brought under considera 
.dfspositioii couuhacco'je him of cruelly: i tion; but there was one of paramopnt im- 
and if cMitlties and atrocities w'cro perpe- ! phrtance—he meant that winch respected 
trated at that peliod (a fact winch he did j Ireland—parlicularly as it bore on the 
not deny), the blood winch had been »^pjlt I character of Mr. Reynolds, and the gcnc- 
wjs on the head of.lliuse who had en- \ lal employment of spies and informers by 
couraged and s-inctityied that guilty and | government. If the noble lord had made 
unnatural rebellion. At that eventful i much Ic-^s eloquent defence than he had 
period, the loyal were a persecuted party, I done—if he had acquitted himsel?.les 3 sa- 
and they struggled with such grms as | tibJ[actorily, than his friends /Aencd to 


nature and rc'-oiiLmcnt gave tbcm,'to save 
themselves liom att^icks on theif lives and 
property. It w as not to be wondered that, 
in tlie heat, of self-defence and justly ex¬ 
cited anger, they should be carried beyond 


suppose he bad'done—stiV no doubt could 
be entertained but tliPtf iie would carry bis 
p int. 'riiis could not be wondered at, 
when they considered what bench he sat 
on. There was, from some cau^c or other. 


the strict bounds of discretion or mercy, I a sympathy between the opiifions delivered 
and in the heat of the stiuggle government froiii that bench, and those adapted by the 
had no power to repress‘their loyal indig- maj.M ity of the House* This might per- 
nation. But it was most invitfious and 1 haps v^e explained, if the bench coj^ld 
unmanly, at this distance of time, wdien ' speak, a block appeared to I^ave^done 
every individual who had then conducted | in former' times— 
liimsclf ill, might so long rince have been | 

brought to punishment if he deserved it, '' 0 limlrulicu 5 eranificulnus,mutijclignum; 
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oH i/te Staieig/ilie Nation. 


JotTll, Mir. 




Cum fsbec inecrtus scamuum, &cere)tne Pri- | tain anj doubt, but that the dea& 


ouoti 


apum, • mother «ra» occasioned' by poitoti 'EmBw 

Maluit esse Dcum. l bceo' administered to her ay RenlwM 

But he doubted very much wnetber the and that in order to conoeai-aiay. 

Treastf ry'bench could proceed m say with (lie real cause (Oor death, be ( 

that honest piece of wood—“ Ifeus inde had her corpse wrapped in a (itm-^li^ 

eeo, fui-uin, aviumque, maxinna fonnido.’’' before they, her sons, arrived infiubtbl: 


But he doubted very rauch whether the 
Treasury^bench could proceed to say with 
that honest piece of wood—ileus inde 


The noble lord had endeavoured to justily and they further swore, that 
the scf^ies that beci! actfed in Ireland; robbed*her desk and private 
and complained, that silence had been ob- several hundred pounds. Thomas Witr* 
served with respect ti> them for twenty ren, who was a partner with Reynolda* 
years. This he denied. Tlie conductor m:»ther, in amanuf^uring concern inlhe 
the Irish government was the common liberties of Dublin,‘^wore, that he had do« 
isubja^ (jf remark in tha^ House at the tested IteyooTcS^ various times of having 


served with respect ta them for twenty 
years. This he denied. Tlie conduct of 
, the Irish government was the common 
^ubja^ i^f remark in tha^ House at the 
time; and he was old enough lo recollect 
that a specific motion was niade, to bring 
the HoUbC to^he dcclaraWon, that it was 
Jijgifly unconstitutional, ilLegal, and iiihp- 
fnari, with otlier epithets of the same 
desciiplion, to <‘()nntcnance the infliction 
oftoituro. The poisons who then iiJlL-d 
that bench, the ministers of the day, felt 
with the noble lord, a?jd,thc motion was 
negatived. But siJoneo was by no means 
kept on thal occasion. If, however, silence 
iiad been then observed, he contended 


robbed their war^ouscs of property to a 
considerable amopnt, and that he was not 
entitled to credit upon his oath, and when 
the counsel for the prisoners asked Ray* 
Holds' if he could deny this charge^ 1^ 
leplicd with much levity and indifterenjcili 
he Avould not, that he did steal the goods, 
and that he made use of the value to mab* 
tain a wliore, wliotn he had at the timO'*1in 
keeping. Keynolds at the time he became 
the agent of the government of Ireland to 
foment the rebellion and to endeavour to 


that the lapse of twenty or oven of forty entrap men to treasonable acts and con- 
}ears^did not oppo.m; ll 'oav to the investi- ve«iuions, was in the most indigent oir- 
gation of Jlie conduct of a minister.. The ciimstanccs; but after he had consigned 
noldc I( rd li.id pronounced on eulogium to death, by his evidence, as many as the 
on Ucynoitls. He could not, on tins oc- government considered sufficient for tbeii* 
cusion, incniion Oliver, Cubilef or other ‘ purpose, he was lewardcd most bountifully 
jieivons, of the same slump, who*Iiai] signa- willi pensions and money w'hich hove 
iized thcm.^elves in tliis country—but of' enabled hifti fiir tlie last seventeen years 
■^Miynari^lhey were ‘‘ all^ honourable men.” to live in splendour. On the day of the 
The noble lord knew nothing, it appeared, arrest of Bond and many otheis, on the 
of Keynolds, bul that he was engaged in scciet evidence df Reynolds, he (lley- 
a conspiracy in Irckind, and had repented nold«i) Called and dined with Mrs. Bond, 
of bi%conduct. Now he (sir F.) would and in the course pf tlie afternoon ende^- 
rclate aplain tale, which would throw soTiic voured, as much as possible, to cheer the 
light on the history of that infamous ruffian spirits of herself and her children and to 
Kcvnolds. [The hon. baronet then read elicit from her any knowledge which she 
the followingcvidence given by Mr. Valrn- possesvsed of her husband’s treasonable 
line (TCounor, major and captain Wid- practices; previously to his departure 
drington, Thomas Warner, on the trinl from the house he took up one of Bond’s 
of Bond, in 1798, against whom cliildrcn upon his knee, assured the child 

Rcyn«la3to'as the pi incipal witness.] Jlr. he wijuid soon deliver his father from 
Valentine O^Cvjner, a merchant ol great prison, and diauk a glass of wine the 
wealth and high L^acter (which can be speedy destruction of the infamous govero- 
vouched for by iho ''jifrosenl lord Kciidle- ment whi^h tyrannized over Ireland^" 
sham), swore that Reynold^ to his know- 'J'liat the noble lord hadnoth^ard of these 
ledge was of so bad and infanioik a cha- facts was astonishing, but, having Jieard of 
racter, that Ite w'as not to be crediterl^pon them, that any man sliuuld .speak of Rey- 
oath. Thift he had good opportunities to nokls as an honourable character, as a 
be acquainted with the conduct on^ha- person fit to bt trusted by government, 
r%eter of Reynolds, as he was neaMy con- was stift more amazing. I.et the ^ouso 
nectod^ witli him by tnarriagei' Major look to the situation in which Keyootils 
Withcrington, and his brother captain was found in this country. He wee not 
Wuherington, whose sister is married to dragged before tlie public from an obscure 
Reynolds, swore that tliey did not enter- situation, but,iliving in affluedcei he was 
(VOL. XXXVI.)^ ’ (4 X) 
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Bummoncd, and acted on.a grand jury, for 
the puj |j(MC of finding bilL*», by which the 
Jive^ofnicn in tins country were placed in 
jeopardy. Tiie character of thU man was 
so infamous, that he l.iiought lawyeijs j 
would ontc^'itain very great doubts, whether | 
a bill found by a jury on which such a 1 
man w'as jdaced, could be acted on. Lord j 
Coke was of this opinion, who stated, liut j 
ho who acted on a jury sliould be prohiis 1 
et logalis—nnd, in his (sir F.’s) opinion, ; 
ihc appearance of Midi a person on .i jury ; 
-vitiated airthcir acts?' Was he, then, a 
man hi to he rewariled^rhy £;ovorniiieiit ? 
CajuUI such a pcr:>oii bfiliieid up, by any ] 
goveinmciit, as a praisc-jivorlhy cluracttr, l 
without exciting that feeding of disgust in | 
4be counti y'', which hone^t minds could not | 
suppress, and which must be highly dis- 
iidvantngeous to the govcrinnent it'^elf? 
But the .system of s[>ie.s and informeis was 
Xk^w generally acted on. Infoimcis weie ! 
sent through the country to luke U]i dis- | 
conlent in the h.iuiUs nl* niibciy and \ 
wrctcliednces. When a munber of those | 
poisons weie traccil from tiie sccictaiy of , 
state’s olflce into rcniolc pints of the ^ 
counti’y—vi’lien those miscicants were | 
found elide ivouring to promote t^o^e dis- ! 
turbances, on which ininistcis built the ; 
overthrow of the lights and liberties of. 
Eriglislmicn—the pto-pect became indved . 
aliiiriling. All that his learned iWeiid had . 
Buid, with respeet to tlic corducl of par- i 
Jiament during this sesMon, was pcilcedy | 
true. They had exerted themselves, not i 
for, but agiinst, tlie lihdrlies ol the conn- | 
try. Thev had ih\‘itioyiMl, ministers would 
bnj-'j'/ended, tlx* libetUcs of the coun- | 
Dry. Ihir, in his miml, it would he better | 
to the act of Jlaheab Uotpus at t 

Ouee fiom the? statute hook, iat her than, ! 
.by inrdvlng R parade ol tlie neeetsity of' 
fiuispcndjng it, to give Jo ministers an op- j 
..porlor’ily (d iiitioducing other laws, in the ; 

degice nibiiiorv and despotic, 
jllere the hop. haioncl, as a proof of the • 
piil^ans winch spicb and informers were 
^jConstantly adopt.i»g, in o/dei to ifiiiap tlie 
unw'ury, insliinccdliie case of apnnter, who j 
. was appliecj to for the purpose of striliing i 
l Ort’a number of inrhnematory billa, wliicli ' 
;hp was mdeied to enclose to a person of ' 
,iUe name o< Nicholls* lie verv pnnJcntly j 
',gave inionnation of the^Liiemnstance at ■ 
Uie secreiary of staio's olllce, ‘uui was , 
a6tonip.hed to bce, at that oflico, llio veiy | 
Mr. Nicholls, to whurii lie, lind been j 
djrisctod, to traostiiit the , Ecditioas bills.! 

deoied that dieie was any 


Mr. SrouJftam*s Motion [14 j? 

discontent in the country, approaching to 
treason.. He-knevv that dissatisfaction and 
iliscontent|fexistcd. They natuially grew 
out of tlie arbitrary measures of govern¬ 
ment, tly shameful taxation by k which 
the pcopfc W'ere weighed down, and the 
notorloiu corruption of that Ilouse.^ 
When the noble lord spoke of individuals 
countenancing triitors, would 1%11 him', 
that it was he who couiitedaiiccd traitors; 
and he ought to bKing some of them to 
tiial, ill order to show, that he had no 
hand in those vile, and wicked transac- • 
tions, of whiclv«ho might say jK^J'.nevv' 
nofhing, as he had already done, with 
respect to Reynolds and IManncrs—the 
latter of vvhoni<'was the mfisL detestable 
p[ivate calumnjator that ever appcar?*d in 
the ctiuntry. f' istl’e and Oliver, and men 
ol that desciiption, -vne the leal traitors. 
Heaps of letter^ liad hee.^ sent to him, de¬ 
scribing their conduct, but'those wliosenc 
them, dechnc'l yiviag their name?, while 
the consfilntioii of the countr^^ wus sus¬ 
pended— [Hear !j 'ilie noble lord might 
4-iiiile; hut tlio^e wlio wore imprisoned 
throughout the coiuUry, who were drag¬ 
ged Irorn gaol to gaol, who were pbinged 
in solitary contineinc'nt, and, , from the 
acuteness of their feelings, w’crc threaten¬ 
ed with a depiivation ol" leasoii, tiiey had 
no reasrtn to .smile. The noble lord, 
aftcR ijje scenes he had uitnehscd in Irc- 
l.md, might coiTsider these as trifling pun¬ 
ishments, not worth the attentic*-> 
House. The noblo lord expressed a great 
venciation ihr the Jaw of lialions. Butliad 
he shown any rc.^pcct for that law, when 
he transferred nu n, like herds of ^cattle, 
toMiiTercnt despots in Europe—for so he 
would call them ? The noble loid had not 
yet placed a shackle on the moutlis of the 
iiUMiihcrs of that House, and he would 
iiiaku use of the privilege he enjoyed to 
speak his sentiments fully. Ferhaps it 
might he said, that it was to 

pk^cc tlie diiieicnt states of Wtirfv'pe on 
their ancient fdoting. might bo so; 
but no dillercnce ol^.^ffmion could exist 
Lii that paitof ihe^bbjcct which icspcc- 
ted tJioso infSirnons cliaructers whom the 
noble lard unfor^uiuitcl}'^ selected for ins 
eiO]:d;)ymciit in diflercnl parts of the world. 
Thr iiobl(9 ioid had oht-ervetVp that Key- 
nolci^ was placed in a situation of trust. 
Tlii^ {Was an aggravation of the circufn- 
stance; for such a man was utterly un¬ 
worthy of conliJence. He eliould Jiave 
been employed as a spy, for he was a very 
proper person to fill such an honourable 
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{lost. He sapposcd, an order of spies lives and Jibertie?.' In the 

woxdil Eoon* be created. As the grand ny on earth the ItnV 

torturer, Sir, w!iat uas his nlirYic, Fitz:- no attempts wore made to 

gerald, Jiad been made a haronet, so it and circumvent them, and put 

was piwbable iMr. Rc}-Holds wonW be made in jeopardy, wlion they were doing AbUl 

n grand-cross of tins new order. IThe «ys- which they did not consider lAft 

lem w‘a6 a now one in this cmnury. it ex- " drawing on them the impUtatiori'**of 

cited gencial disgust; and if it could be crime. ’ ' ' ro 


thouglft nocessijEy to employ j-uch per- 
cons in an honourable and, tree govern¬ 
ment, at least tliey m-^ht to be kept out 
of sigfit, and ail nioi'al Itehng ought not 
to be shocked by such panegyiicb upon 
•thelll^^s j^bose winch had%hceri uttered by 
the noble lord. All wrileis agreed in sUU- 
ing, that the employment ol' spies and 
informers wav a proof of‘^ymimy. They 
wci? cmydoyi d in the tiinos of ilii; wo^st 
of the l^oman empeior^. fhe}' were em¬ 
ployed by rro and C’ajigula. ^sV) doirtit 
there existed coi*^piraeicv ayninst those 
despots; and if toe noble loid hod been a 
minister of Nero he wnyld prohaiilv have 
made tiiu same paneg\nc that wa^ maile 
in thcsv‘nate of that pLiiml on tJie infunoih; 
wrelches who we’»’ -’mployi'd, :hul would 
liave equally justili'‘d the huirid cruellies 
that »ere e>eici^cd. Xodviidit theio was 
n conspirgev against Nt rn, anil mv doubt, 
there would boa conspiracy agnlii'l every 
vile and infamoirt gove:uuu nt lUxtil e\(i y 
manly feeling should he exjudlcil fioiii tim 
human bosom, and fear should ,hv! tlie 
solcMnotive of liiunan action. AVc were* 
at piiSent u^idcr n militaiy cu- 
vernnierit—a government of the naked 
swoid ; for soldiers wt‘rec\ cry wheie used, 
and the old constitutional laws wcie dis.- 
\iscd. More esjiecially now tliat parkn- 
rnent was about to scp^irntc, thccoimtiv 
would be Jit the meicy ol the e\eciiti\c 
government, a situation winch was in¬ 
tolerable toain.an of any goiicums Iccling. 
To hold one’s liberty at tlie pleasure ot 
iinotlier man was a state of lilc scaicfly 
prclSh|l)lc to death. No evil could he 
greater Slian solitary, aibilimy contine- 
ment. Had not been a petition that 
night presented iS«m a person who had 
been imprisoned for JfPventijcn weeks, who 
was taken up because he pioin<;(ted a pe¬ 
tition Ibr parliamentary refoim-ii^ho was 
sent to gaoiy put in irons, and yet gainst 
wdionri, wrfen he was biljiijflu toitiial, 
nothing could be substantiated. I^o pe¬ 
tition parliament for reform was Itigli trea¬ 
son,* ipt’ It be at once declared so. * Let 
the country know to whom' allegiance 
was to be considered as due. Let it be 
proclaimed by what rule men held their 


'I'he 'Altornnj^Generul said, he was'qiilt 4 ^ 
unacfpiainled with Mr. Ueynoldy,‘bul 
thought he had been unfairly dealt 'by. 
’When Mr. ReyiioltJ^ was a.witness oti 
! the trials ollii^ed to in Ireland, all th *0 
I nttficks now in^e on him were made td 
I induce the jiirici*not to believe his tes^ 
tim’ony; but, nftfr the fullest investiga* 
tion oi the circumstances of the case, the 
veracity ol Mr. Reynolds was confirrtte^ 
before three diiforcnt juries, and on bjh 
evidence principally the persons tHhll 
were convicted of the oHences of whidh 
they were accubcd. Aftcrw'ards, on'Mv. 

1 Reynolds’s evidence at the bar of tfe 
I oiise of Commons, bills of attainder 
j were agreed to. 1 'bushad Mr. Roynolds’g 
' character passed through a very fiery oi?- 
I deal witlmut injury; unless the verdict of 
1 jufics were not to he attended to when 
i tJicy convicted, but only when tlfey 
: ac'jiiitted the pci sons charged bcfoife 
* lliem. The great fault of IMnlleynoltb 
j w its his liaving entered into the conspiracy^, 
for whfch he afterwards made an atone- 
ment. Ife (tlic attorney-general) 'ftg» 
Olio of those perverted beings who did 
not think that it was criminal in a nianth 
come foiwiird, and make an atonemetit 
I for a previous offence. So far from thiiik- 
ing such conduct, n crime, he was one 
el tliose wrong h(M(lod persons who Cflll- 
('ll It a \irtne. As to the appointment 
j of Mr. lievMoldb on the grand jury, go- 
\ernmeut knew no more of his having 
been so appointed J.han the bon. and learn¬ 
ed g''ntleman hiuibclt. lie had bcewinfomi- 
ed, that on Mr. Reynolds’s being sura- 
moneji on the grand jpty, he was anxious 
to get rid of the burthen, nud asserted 
that he*ouglit to bo excused on the ground 
of bis heiug appointi'd a consul to a foreign 
slate ; but this was refused by*the summon¬ 
ing officer. With respect to CastleT.it 
was not until a considerable lime after the 
2 d of December, that a single individual 
connected wutti government, was aware 
that such a pei.-on ns Castle wo?« inexist¬ 
ence. lie liad nothing to do with Caslle’a 
general character ? but he had Stated facts, 
and without wialiing to comment on the 
vei'di(;t of thtAjury, hethoughi!,'(M aho&ld 
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think as'long as he lived, that the law offi¬ 
cers of the Crown would not have been 
justified, had they not put the persons cfn 
their trials who had receo^tly been ac(|iiit- 
ted* Adverting to the casi of Mr. MaI^ 
ners, he repeated the statement which the 
noble lord had made on the subject of the 
trial of that gentleman for libel. Was it 
because a man wrote an angry answer to 
an attack made upon him, that, however 
erroneous he be in doing so, his 

character was to sulilh;:, unless it could be 
i^hown that his moral feel-was impeach¬ 
ed? If such attacks as,/iv^sc which had 
been made on IMr. Heynilds and Mr. Man¬ 
ners were listened to, thvre was no man, 
however Jionourahle, who had political 
enemies, that might not be so assailed by 
affidavits and similar statements. The 
hbn. baronet had said, tliat the employ¬ 
ment of spies and infoimcrs was a system 
ol a tyrannical governmoiU. Tins might 
be a very convenient doctrine for those | 
who were no enemies to conspiracy and 
treason. It would be vciy convenient for 
persons wdjo weie engaged in any ciiminal 
proceeding to cstablisli tliat lie who vva^ a 
spy, a partizan, or an informer, oii^lit 
never to be believed. That once establish¬ 
ed &nd coiujiletc, impunity would be Co- 
tablished for all kinds of guilt. lie allow¬ 
ed that the testimony of such in\ indivi¬ 
dual ought to be received with /^roat cau- 
tirn, but when confirmed liy that of other 
witnesses, and by the circiimstanc(\s of 
the case, to reject it w^puld be to giant 
an indemnity to crime. 

Mr. Dennet said, tliat he could not 
liilen to the declarhtion of the noble loid 
that tho>e who difieri'd from him on tins 
subject were abettors of treason and ma¬ 
lignant calumniators, wiiluiiit lepeihng 
the accu-*ation with all the scorn which it 
merited. As long aJ. Im had a seat in that 
Hbusc, he would I’xercise his light to in¬ 
quire into th ' eon iiief of oe.r governmenr. 
^With reif-rence .to the ynrren^V'r ot 
Gsnp.'l to tile king of Sardi'iii, (ind th ■ 
transfer of upper .Saxony, ho could nol 
remember without indignation and shame ! 
the share which our governinent had in ' 
those infamous transactions ; and lie was | 
petsuided, that although tlie \oiesof that ^ 
ijousc might carry the nohjc lord through i 
at present, future historians woiild repre- ‘ 
seat those transactions as lilols and sl.ains , 
on the administration of the noble lord, | 
and on the character of the parliament by | 
which they, had beOn sanctioned. It I 
suit the system of the^noble lord to I 


Afy* Brdu0iafr?s Motion [Hid 

J put down by clamour what be couhl not 
I refute by argument. Hut • he begged 
leave to ti^l that noble lord, that he was 
not to be intimidated by M$ boastingsS or 
Ins thrcaj^i from doing his doty. That lie 
considerAl the conduct of governinent as 
a disgrace to the nation, and thinking sro 
he was not to deterred from piibliclj^, 
here and elsewhere, profulaiming fijs opi¬ 
nion. The .noble lord had said much 
about his own fcelifigs, and for himself he 
Jiad no doubt that the noble lord had a 
kind heart; but certainly if the lush go- « 
voriimeiit had rot encour.iged ,tlv«'hor-^ 
liblc practices so often alluded to in tlie 
course of the eveniug, they h.ui vt inked at 
them. lie dld'not accu.se the noble lord 
aird the Irisli ’govenniient of having per¬ 
sonally inflicted torture, of b.uing flogged 
iheii misciMble viciims with thur own 
hands,—but lie accu-a'd inern oi li.'ivmg not 
only not piinishe<l tiiosc who peipotrated 
tho'O enormities^ but ol having 
tlieni out as fit obji'cla lor reward. \\ hen 
tic looked, llierc'fore, at thepo^ver glvtoi 
by the suspension (d the Ma!)cii« (’a pus, 
and consjdci I d to Iiom it uas giva n, he 
nas fillv‘d wjili ilaiin at the of 

the eraeltiithat had taken pljr’e in.der 
a siniiliir supemilendeiu e. 'i'lu' iu>l)!e 
lord h.id ceifamly idi'nlfhed fii.a-tit with 
some oftlip worst [u oct eduigs in iulujd, 
by fiisf having emnenlcd to m.wke Mr. 
Judkin Filzgei.dii a baioncf. It w.is to 
prosiitiitc the ln»noui, thus to !)»."**.-»** 7 r 
on a man ag.iin t v^hoto he could not lind 
terms suffic lemU ir’*eible'to Ins 

imligintio'i. lb: iiisr.meed s^ ral cases 
to ^orovi' tlie ciuelties ot wdneli he liad 
bci'ii guilty. One w.is of a ‘-eiioolm.ister 
who hail licen flocged In'caosc a French 
note v\as foiind on him; allliuugh when 
that note catm'.iftei w.e d^ to b*'ti\ os'.Ut'd, 
it tuirn'd i)nt to be meudv the apology of 
a ^'h'l'CMich teacher iui non-aTO inlaoce I 
'fins iolamon- charwhom noble 

loKk I ewai ded ftn ins ci irnes ^*w ifir the 
Inmrair of lank and ritl^-^iiol oidy never 
denied tie* atiocities-^i'v\Inch he had al- 
jad(d, but avpwcd on Ins tiial, that he 
had toitii’cil for the purpose of extorting 
confesy^n, that Im Ind so done orien, aiul 
tint p gloried m the deod.~On the trial, 
the report of whicli he then fttld in his 
band,Njetween sir Judkin Fitzgerald, the 
noble lord's baronet, and Mr. Franck 
Doyfe, this sentiment was reppafedly 
avowed, to the honour of the judgt^ whd 
tried, and the auditors who heard the 
cai^se; and yet to a wretch of tins class and 
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description, the honours that the Croirq 
ou^ht only to. bestow on the meritorious 
public servant were prostituted. lJudging 
then what the government might Vo, from 
what thi 7 had done, he could sot con* 
template witliout alarm the powV^ that 
were placed into such hands. lie had 
la his hand two depositions to acts of a 
sinnlar 4 ind. was*the *aflidavit of 

John C'Tare, of l^sscx-st^eet, Dublin, mcr- 
chant-taylor, sworn onsthe Slst of Octo¬ 
ber, IHIO, and stating/ that in the memo- 
#;abie year a number of floggings. 

Sec, took pla^'C at the Royal 
Mxchange, iinnirdjately adjoining the 
Cabllc gates, at the lower Casllc-yard, at 
the liairacks, at Rssex bridge, &c. all of 
whici^must have been known to the noblg 
lonl opposite. Among other things the 
deponent dv’olaied tJjat he had seen niC() 
]'ite!Kd aiul (aireil, and hunted through 
the sfjtets, on'uhuin torture was aiter- 
vauls inflicted. Anoth(;r affidavit was 
fioiu 'J 'lnothy Urophy, who deposed, that 
In he had hem ollbred a commission 
to give intcimatiOii, hut tliat, liavnig no 
jnlifrm.Uion toe>ve, lie h.ul been tortured. 


be j^rfectly true. But the circtimtiiac#. 
of This being .heUeved bf juried'it/ 
trials did not necessarily 
ractcr. The greatest lia^ hjiiglif 
tinjes speak tnjirfi. The mdst 
cliaracters, such as Reynold#, Castle^ , 
Oliver, the 100 other agents of 
same class and description, might gw'* 
true evidence on their oaths. But di 4 ^^ 
their speaking truth make them less 
famous and degraded—did the circiita-'^ 
stas^ce of tlu ir being,^credited by juried,’; 
vvasjh out tlicir former crimes In the ihi',.' 
fumy of their"’ 


IJvW 

•ill* 


trade. There were! ^ 
our history of meA 


many instances 
ImviUg been believid by juries, who were 
not on that accoAiit considered less in* 
famous characters. In the Popish 




the evidence of Oates and Bedloe 
Dugdale was not only believed 
but even by the House of Peers, 
were the characters of these persons at** 
tempted to be set up, because jufiesf abdt 
the llousc of JVers believed their evidence ' 
[Hear, Iiear!]? Would any person at¬ 
tempt to ‘•et up CavtJe—would he bfc 
less rlic hully ol* a brothel—would he b 0 ‘ 
Ho \v 4 ft stijpj ui naked, tied hands and | less*tiie person who was guilty offorgidjg' 
foot, a».d v^lnj-nul to the amount of 100 bank notes, if his evidence had beeii 


•'*/ ^ ^- I -- --- - ..— 

excellent moial cli iractcr of-•nothing of^ him till a considerable time ^ 
lie ''ins the man in tlie ' after the ti.msaclion of tlie 2 nd of 

I . _ l* _ I_ .{• . _I_ IT.M I__ U 1 -^ 


hi'^hc'. II;-. I iw I)'ick was then rubhed Mieved by a jiiiy, as it happened not to 
with salt anil gui/^)Owdpr, and the winp- i believed ? This man had been before eAl* 
piiig wa^ venevvod, until he becafne insen- ployed by government as a spy, thougll 
fcibJe. They had lieaid a gien| deal it had bten stated that government knew 
about the 

V. mid to wi-h to attack the chaiactcr of j cemher. He c.mld not, however, believe^'^ 
udivulu.ds, i>r drag them unnecessaiily I th Jt the secretary* of state for iho bomb' 
hi'liMc tlie public. Ho would admit too, i dipjitmciit was ignoiant of it. He bap-^* 
tliiit the ciicumstaiice^ of (lie ri'- i peued to know that tiitbnoble lord at ^ 

belli.n in Ireland, it was periiaps i^ne he.id ol' the home department, and tjie ' 

houndin e«i!} f)f‘ the admliiisi ration of that | chiet justice ofthe court of King*s-bendb^' 
eoiinti}'^ to Mvoil thenibtlves of the evi- .knew of this. A leitcr was writtea, tb « 

deuce ol ^iich persons as lic} Holds. But the noble socu tary, informing him ' of' 


wlien speaking of llie characltr of such a | this man haviug impcared as a spy, by 

' .1 ' {j,L‘traii'poit bo ird. For tranfuctions in ‘ 

whicli be was implicated he would have 
been c^onvicted in a court below; but he 
was brought uj) to liie court of King^j^-*^ 
bench By a (%‘fltnan by loid Ellcnbo^^ 
rough. AS this was a government spy, h^., 
was not to be punished, hut^revvarded—ji j 
he w'as Ifept till another oppoitunity, thait ' 
he might again bo Ijet loose on the publiq, ^ 
noiiited—fdat his conduct •sinV^oqueit to I lie knew that the noble secretary of state'! 

.. • . . . , I 1 ■ « I ^ _ _ L'm r 


person, it w.is always to he rcmcmhoia-Kl 
th.at frodiad swoi n a solemn oath to the 
Hintdfl fi^islnnen — he had sworn a*so- 
lemn oath to L,' true lo'tlien), and tliat 
he afierw.irds tUTViCd round and swoie 
away ilu' lots of I heist persons to vvJiom 
he bad thus sv orn to be true. }\ut it was 
r.aid Ins clnuMCter had been coiVplctely 
white-\v’iuhctt-that he was quite'tegc 


that tune had beem most exemplary^ and 
that all that ho stated on the trials of tlio 
Lhihltk frishinen had been most sa|felac- 
tordy established by the most undoubted 
authorities. All that Reynolds stated ,at 
the triab of Oliver Bond and others migbi: 


for the liorac department was acquainted 
with tills by a letter from a magislrateV 
and tliereforc, when aright hon. geatjTe- 
man said govenunent knew nothipg Qf 
him till a considerable period after tW 
tiansaptipiis ^specting which he gave 
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evidence, from tlic courtesy due from 
one member to another, he *was bound to 
say, he believed that the right hon, gen¬ 
tleman knew nothing of the circnnistunce 
in question; but tlic i^obJc lord 
mouth) knew about it from the corres¬ 
pondence with the magistrate; and Caa 
tie was known to government ns one of 
the most wicked and profligate characters 
ever let loose on the world [^Hear, hear, 
hear!]. I'licy could therefore no nioie 
disclaim tlieir coi^exion with tliiri man, 
than they‘could with their new Prolege 
Oliver. He was entitj^ 'to think, • that 
the employment of and informers 
reflected discredit oil the goveintncnt. 
When the aillnis of « country went on 
smoothly, a government were always very 
willing to lake credit for the ciicum- 
stauce; nnd certainly on tlie other hand 
discredit was due to a goveinnicnt when 
a country was in such a di.^oidered state 
as this now was. We now witnessed* 
something which had never been heard 
of befoie. IMcn were let I*>ose on the 
country of a most infamous description— 
men who lived by the existence of tlia- 
ordcr, and whose interest it was to cu?ate 
disorder if they found none. W ith all 
the rcfj)ect which he had for the noble* 
loid at the head of the home department, 
he could never think of tiie ciicuinstance 
of Oliver having been let loo>e» on the 
country in the manner he wMs but witli* 
Ubhorrence. In his progress from Bir¬ 
mingham to Wolverhampton, for he him¬ 
self knew that he was vherc, and to Not¬ 
tinghamshire and l.ancashiio, he had been 
jguilty of stimuiaiyig unfortunate wictchOwS 
to acts for which tlieir'lives »vcie forfeited. 
W henever Oliver withdrew fi’om the scene, 
a complcLc change took place. Had his 
majesty’s government, in stimu¬ 

lated the people in the disturbed coun¬ 
ties in the niannor in* uhicii Oliver and 
men of that description had lately stimu- 
Ik^ted the people—had they sent delegates 
among them to ififlame them, as men’s 
minds were more distuibcd than ^low, the 
results would have been very different. 
And he would caution government during 
the recess not to play the soflnc game 
over again—not to stimulate the people 
to acts of violence, that these acts might 
serve as a justification «to further en¬ 
croachments on the liberties of the coun¬ 
try [Hear, hear, hear!]. 

, Lord QasUcreagh fiaid, after what had 
fallen from the hdn. gentleman who had 
j^stsat down, and after die fi^davits which 
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he had introduced to the notice of the 
House, hedipped the House would indulge 
him a 11 w nnnutea whiJo he called thcip 
attcniioft to the subjeot of those aftidavits. 
Some Y-iJrs ago he had cooceiwed it in- 
cumbci't on him, as a public duty to pro« 
Bccutc IMr. riiinerty for a Jibek Ho put 
it to the bon. member, whether he had 
not received th 6 sc affidijvits from*x\Ir. Fin- 
nerty ? He hud declined the oflet’of go« 
veinment to cany on that prosecution, 
and on that occasion, as well as in the case 
of Jones, ho had gone before a grand jury 
liimself. He j^ad not from any^^jiiH’ivate 
fVeling, but as a public diuv, ielt himself 
culled on to prosecute Mr. Finnerty. Mr. 
Fnmeity thovght that lid (lord Ck) was 
the individual who kept him from'going 
to \\"alcheivM : an imputaLion on his loy¬ 
alty, a j he couciiv'd. After the prosecu¬ 
tion was cuuiiuciucU lion, odicer, now 
in India, called upon liiiii, and told him 
that Mr. Finnprty was soiry for what lie 
had ftated, uiLli lespcctto him (lord C.), 
that lie was iiir.viliing to go into the 
King'N-bench, and that lie wnslied him to 
dcsiist fiom the pjosccution. Jle then 
told the olilci'L idliidcd to, that lui could 
not c/miciU to biii-li up the pjosccution, 
as that might give use to iidkienccs wliicli 
he could not wi^li to ‘be made; and that 
Mr. rintjeily niiglit go into the Ki ig’s- 
bcivjli, add sLate what he could in his de¬ 
fence. Mr. Finnerty shortly alterwaids 
went to Irciaiul. and collected thsM'i 
extra-judicial ahiuavii> Irom some ofuliicb 
passages had been liiat''evening read to 
the IJoUftC. Ml. I'lnnerty was a con¬ 
victed libclh’r Innijclf—lie w'aa cojjvicted 
of publishing a lieasonable and set!it ions 
libel; and iiiidLi* lliest' ciicumstance^ he 
was pciliaps not unfitly ivijoved fiom 
Walclieren ; but Mi. Fmncrty was mis- 
laken m MippObing tliat he (bird C.) had 
uny thing to do wnlh that lemoval. ^ Mr. 
Finneity’s ehaiaclei, tlieiefoie,yiH'*ii nut 
sta,nd paiticulaily high as a lo}^^ aEi.bject. 
Because, tlieiefure, he wp^ald not compro¬ 
mise with him in a coupi/if justice—not that 
i e bore any reseiitfrtent tuwaicls Inni, but 
because ^‘l hd h.<d done so, it would have 
been tjlonght tiiat be shrunk fiom in¬ 
quiry—he had thought pnfper to collect 
the^ afliikivits. He was sto\)ed by the 
coui^froni reading them. He, how’cver, 
had read .two of them. In one of th%pi 
he '(lord. C.) was charged with ^Iniving 
sent a man to Botany If ay on his own au¬ 
thority. What, he would ask, would be 
the bituatiou of public men, if in this main* 
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ner affidavits were to be got up, and read 
in the House with respect to the various 
transactions in whicii they hapj^ned to 
be engaged, and they were, obiged to 
prove a*negaiive in every case, alle be¬ 
lieved the bon. member (Mr. Berinet), a 
most respectable individual, and a man of 
honour—he was astonislud, therefore, 
liovv be ^jould br^^g suefl an* affidavit as 
tins before the ftouse. A foktniglit after 
the affidavit alluded tn^nui been read in 
court, he had received a letter froiri lord 
Jlantry, and cajitain Sutlierland, stating 
their^g^ltofi^limeiu at thi* charge, and 
that they were tvvu of fifteen men who had 
tried the mai^ alluded to iiuder martial 
law, and KMilesved him to h:uiU(‘(*n }ears 
baniijfrnn nt to Piottiny B jy. • In !h«* 
tiflidavit lie was ch:ir>;e(r nli Injvinjj heon 
present at l'>e inlih'tion ol‘ lorliirc; bui 
tlioiigh he couUl not caiiMdor the niili- 
tiir\ piuii>hmmrt of ll.'geing as toituie, 
>ot li’ iLat punishment h.'fcd not lieen in- 
liicted, rceoiiisc must have been had to the 
sword, nhicli would ha\e wasted a great 
pait of the population; lie went along 
with llie liou. gentlemm m eun^idering 
the of tingging to e\i(len (‘0 

from iinn^s im^st uiLlved and unjustifia¬ 
ble lortmc. He eunld only sny that ho 
had nev(a* seen an^- man punished in this 
w.iy in ill-, life, except a soliiier his ovvn 
militia Ieginicnt. 'i his u-as l!ie only ‘two 
chaiges which were known lo him, be- 
vvcie the pnly one-, which 
w’crc dragged out oi a bundle whieli Mr. 
hiimert} had tlrtjui^ht jnoper to get up, 
beeau-e he (lord ('.) would not campio- 
mise tfee prosecution against him. 

Mr. Udnj said, that an lion, 

gentleman had stated, that Ins noble ida¬ 
tive was acquainted with Castle helbrc 
the hate transactions. He could onlv say, 
that he had distinellt heard Ins noble re¬ 
lative slate that he had never known any 
thing^^*, Chistlc till Januaiy last. An 
lion. Mtro\dct had icad an t'xtrnef horn, a 
pampliiot. the nemo of tlie^aulhor oi which 
he had not nu'ntioij*j'l. As to the facts 
slated in the extract, ii? kiunv nothing of 
them. But this he could snyr^hat al- 
thouLdi Mr. Nidiolls miglil he oor*c or 
twice i’. the ,^'iftcivtaiy of state’s office,, he 
did n-it in i>ffv way come under ihe6w<;ep- 
ing sfi mi of having been employed by 
irq^ei£iment. He rose principal!}’ to do 
an utt^oY justice wffiirh lie sboulcj*I)e 
asluiined of liim°{;lf if be sliriink froni, to¬ 
wards an injured individual who had been 
most cruelly treated both within doors 
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and without— lie • meant OKWjiff 

Within the last fortnight, two' tir 
most respectable magistrates of Y6r^ti8b^^ v 
who bad taken an unfavourable 
sioA against government; and c^bedve^ 
that Oliver bad instigated the ; 

Hon, requested that that individual ftaighi 
be examined at the homo office fn thTO 
prescncc’on the subject. Their reque» 
was complied with, and that individual dj[<$ 
undergo an examination during two morn* 
ingi. in tlicir prcscnc'/. One, of tlicrAi 
was a respectal^je magistrate of VorkshirOt • 
and file other a mOniher of the House; nOt 
no’w present. 1 uciT took tlie examination 
themselves, in preJence of the individual 
who principally brought the char^ 
agaiiK'.t Oliver. What was the rcsullT' 
Both of them declared to his noble rel^-. 
live, that tlicy were completely satisfied 
iho charges against Oliver were unfound¬ 
ed, and that there was not the smalUst 
reason for sLipposing that tlie insurrcctitm 
was mstignted or promoted by any thing 
he had either said or done. Such was 
the result of the examination, and he was 
sure the House would think that he had 
onlv* done his duty in rising to vindicate 
jhc cliaractcr of lliat raiurnniated indiv|^ 
dual. He begged leave merely to add, 
lliat I\Ir, Oliver had conic to the home 
office with tlie nlo^t rc'^pcctablc references 
in ApnPlast; he came to give informa¬ 
tion which fiG had accidentally obtained^ 
hi^ had never been a party to any treason; 
Ik; had never made any bargain with the' 
government for iho information -n- he 
had never made any charge — he had 
never received an}; thifig from govern** 
inent up to tins moment but payment qf 
his travelling charges. Previously to the 
‘2dd of May, most n'spcctablc magistrates^ 
from the noiglibouihood of Nottinghsifh, 
Liverpool, Miriielu>ter, and Birmingham, 
liad sent infoiiniUion to government that a 
rising was expected to take place gn the 
9ih of June, and all thc,accounts wonder¬ 
fully coincided. ATr. Oliver was sent 
down priiicipally with a view to gain in¬ 
formation lespecting that rising. 

Mr. Baihant doubled miieh whether thg, 
country, or oven that House, would con¬ 
cur in the judgment of acquittal which thq 
secret tribunal to which the right hon. 
gentleman refetted had pronounced on' 
the spy, Oliver. For his part, his judg¬ 
ment could not be on the favourable ^ 
when he recollected what he had hcffril 
from a departed right hon- friend of hn, 
whoso uicmory^bad been so ■ jh^tly Iculo*' 
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gised that pight. The late Mr. Ponsonby generally from their nature, and particu- 
told him, that he believed, ia his con- Jarly fromthe appearance o£ camhiur aati 
actence, the insurrection vrmild not h^lvc tmooeratfon with which they were now in* 
taken place had it not been for Oliver, troduce/u were calculated to make an un* 
He had been so struck with this obse^va- due in/iression, he icoidd not i^ifier the 
lion> th^^t he asked his right lion, friend to queHticfi to go to that divi^iiin wliicli must 
repeat what he had stated, and he d'fd consign it for ever to the conteinpt tif the 


repeat it« 

Lord Cochrane declared, that parliaincnt 
had been, since the commencement uf the 
session, cin|)IoyedL not in rcdiessing the 
grievances of the |7t‘ople, but in rcprcfc-^ing 
tl»e expression of their senfiment':. None 
of {the allegations of tjf^petitions on the 
table had been inquuLHi into: but when I 

f jreen bag'? were inlulluccd by the noble ! 
ord oppooitc, they were, v\itlH)ut delay, ! 
referred to committees, and rcpoits made | 
to the House, without a-^y (^ppoiinniry 
being afforded to show ihe faNity ol the 
allegations in the evidencp. He luui in¬ 
tended to have moved some resolutions i 
expressive of his opinion of the .stale of j 
the country, during the scsislon, but had 
never had an opportunity of bringing 
iheni forward. 

Mr. iC* Smith could not help expressing 
his satisfaction at hearing the condefjina- 
tion of torture to extract evidenc e wliici.i 
had l>ecn pionounccd by the nnblc lord. 
With respect to sir Thomas .Tudkin Fitz¬ 
gerald, lie knew not whether he was fle.ul 
or alive, but he held in his haiid a pam¬ 
phlet bearing to be a repori: *of his uial." 
This report contained tlic deCcticc of 1 iiz- 
gemld by himself, in wliich lie expressed 
aentiments most opposite to tliojc which 
Ihe noble lord had expres>cd: for ho de- 
f dared to a jury,* that, on a variety of oc¬ 
casions he had orde red to be Hogged per- 
aojis who aftcnvaids proved to be innocent, 
for the pill pose of exti acting trill Ii, K this 
traa not true why had it not been contra¬ 
dicted? Was knot tr;ic that the man who 
bod stated, in a cuuit ofjusticc, that he bad 
made use of torture in a rumibcr of in- 
,stances for the ^ake of obtaining truth, 
bad afterwDids bcv'n made a baronet ? If 
this was true, would not the fair‘lii fere nee 
be, that government not only wished the 
infliction of torture, but had levvardcd this 
individual for doing that which they wcio 
lubamed to do themselves ? 

Mr. Canning said, he was as unwilling 
fts the hon. gentleman (*Mr, V/. Smith) 
to prolong the debate; but after the revi¬ 
val, not for the first nor tlie twentieth 
time, of diargcs had been as often 

touted aa they hii been brought forward 
•wbw Ibb reoefrul oi* cotumnies. which, 


House and of the coujjtry, without offer¬ 
ing a few *ob‘?ervulioiii^ upon tift nuitters 
and the conduct of ihe d*cu: Aiim.* Every 
man who had wilC)c?*'ecl the course lately 
adopted, on moie 'than one occasion, by 
the lion, member who spoke lart (Mr. \V* 
Smith), rausti-iavc been &urpri^tc^A(lf»hea1r- 
ing him profess his ignornnee, whether the 
derondani In the cause to vvhich he refer- 
ri'd v\ns alive ^^)r dead—'l1ic dead or the 
,ab^ent had been, in late msiances, Rio ob¬ 
jects of the lion. goiUiemao’s aitack. The 
Toimrr, lie had t.- 'nd, iniglit sometime^* 
moke ropri^ab,—[ i k../, hear !] —the lal- 
|{'r were wholly ju’ccl /led liem reply, 
a k 1 lor the s.^v-fictson el the hon. gentle¬ 
man, he (Air. C’.) coi hi assure him tliat 
the person he ino nauual on tins oi ca-nion 
was now no more. Ikit lioui '.er conve¬ 
nient tins ‘'jmeies of hostility might be, it 
would at Ica't be more fair and ini>re gC' 
neroHS if the lion. gcntknK\n ncic to 
confine his future attacks to the living, if 
not to the present—[Heai, hear, hoai ij. 
—Tlie Iftni. gentleman had entir(?Iy niis- 
takei^ the nature of the pica ol his nobh' 
fiiend (lord Castlercagli), He (lord 
Castlereagh) r ha^l not cndeav«iMi».-j>^iu 
evade inquiry ; on the contrary, ho had 
nio&i assiduously cnuited'it; and that too 
in the manner which would be ho.si calcii 
latcd to elicit trutli. He had covi ted a 
dUtinct examination into tin* matters 
charged. It was the present mode ol' mtio- 
ducing the uccusatlon against him which 
his noble friend deprecated. He icquired 
wliat justice dictated, and what no muu 
film had a feelingorjustice could d,ony— 
that the matters of ciiarge sln)u{,^0e ilis- 
tivctlybrought forward,—that be 

sent to his trial fairly, and with duo notice,— 
and that his coniluc^i Ireland might not 
je mixed un witlf*?nat infinity of detail, 
that ot irrelevant matter, from fo¬ 
reign politics to cotton twist, —(a laugh) 
—with wrhich they had b^ni jumbled on 
the presefit bccasion. His Viable friend 
hod'justly to complain of the manner in 
which this accusation had been broufht 
forlvard; for how did he stan^ ,wkb re¬ 
spect to it? He was now—not during the 
currency of a session when there was 
space for dufcus||ou and opportunity for 
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refuWtioB, but uu tho very eve 
rogaliotif whan reply ^ras almo|C ituuosei- 
bte^ et least was thought to be »*^cnarg- 
cd with what> ST true> would notvniy ren¬ 
der hltit unfit for the high situation which 
he filled, but would jusHy exposb him to 
ihe most severe animadversions of parlia- 
luent, and to the execrations.of his coun- 
iry—piear, hgai^!]—He (lord Castle- 
reagh) had to complain, not enly that the 
transactions to u Inch illusion had been 
made, were iho^c upoh which a period of 
»tw'enty yeaih had closed, but also, that the 
char?rj% eKtiarttd our of diem were thus 
incidcnlally tlirust forwaid for no other 
reason than -becau'-e tlitne was some 
chdm^e ol tneir ixniaiiTing urirefuted 
F^Ilear, heai !]. But Uttno Hoube eXiV 
mine a lutic l.'iilur into the ^ouices from 
whuh tliL^c ch emanated. Had the 
hon. minibei (Mr BLni-et) ventured to 
give a (bred answn to the question of, 
fiom wh()ni he prociiu*A 'his affidavits? 
Had iiL informed tlie IIou''e whetlitr ir 




Ireland—to uke ^ iii^ 

the disgusting of ( 

which, unhappily, COtti^tits^ 
twenty years ago i [HedV, hlit# 
doubt it was possible, it 
easy, to drag fewth instances'of 
of public treason^ and private v«ah 
equal if.not to exceed the crimes _ 
present day; but what purpose 
that answeii Was there a man wh4'Vf^ 
luH the tranquillity pf his country, c(tf 
had at heart its security, who not'dF^ 
that, the veil of oblivion should be irtiitii' 
over scenes so lai^^ passed and so dCC] 
to bQ lamented: oit who if he should fe! 
to br an act of du^ to call back the p\ 
lie attention to them, would not wisi 
do It with all the solemnity of a judicial 
quiry ? [Hear, heat !]. Whar was 
night, and in this pbjce, the apparent 
jict of their introduciion ? Was it 
faction and rcparatiim to the irulividnw 
said to beinjutt'd? That could not ; 
for the House of Commons was not the 
w^as liom a pinioned tiaitor oi a pilloiud proper filacc wlure <uch reparation coulil 
libeller? — [Heat, lu ii ’J—He (’'.fr. f’ao- ho maile. Was it to bring the individuals 
iiing) did not pn Miino to tli it m- ^aid to be concerned in «uch atrocities, tflt 

ioimavion piocuuil f»om‘•ui h soui\es as ju'^tlce ? Why then i^as not the propei^ 
nltogetlur, fo be disiuditcd, but,* eon- iorm reeoited to?—Why was not ati ll^ 
forming to the (reiierallt it c(*iVtd opmn ns quirv proposed, or an impeachment iU^lfr 
of mankind. It inii^flit ’)a\t been as util, if lined? The present mode of noti<^tll||r 
the lion, genth m m h.ul stitecl to the tliese tlansaefll)n^ could lead to nono M 
House uliit the intme tho^e i^>uH'es these end*i,^ ,For let the t.ite of tbc mb* 
was- that thirngh to him the\ might have *tion be uiutit rnicht, the imputed gU|U 
peifectlV piir^* asd acceptable, or real innocence of the individual thA 
yet bull ilii V ut.e <5uvh as, to ordinarv eollaioi ally accuseil would still icmam UU* 
iniiid*^, vvoni'l Ctfl*i V w jth them an aspect of decided [Hear, hear!]. The only 
siispifion. [Heir, hear !],—Calumnies, ject that could by po sibility have begti 
founded on the authorb\ of n traitor who attained, was one wliicir the answer of 
bad been paidoned, orXjOl a bbeller who noble fiiend (lord C\) bad (lefeated-«-*t&at 
bad bad the advani ige of standing in the of giving a tt'mp'''iarv tiiumph 
pillory, might, no doubt, be very salisfac- founded calumny But notvnthstaDucQ|||r 
tory to some gentlemt‘n\s minds: but still the advantage winch auth and justice lira 
it seemed right to disclose the channel given to his noble •friend on this nuddiStl 
throiwh whicli they were procured, frodi and unprovoked attack upon hta cliQraetfer, 
compSbiion to the poor, feeble understand- what was the situation in wliich the pfO** 
ings dff th^oe who, not yet u/9 rr/the tiri>e'«, sent clyirges hud placod iiitn, compsre(i 
thought, a^ of old, that trhi less polluted with his ;in-named accuscis ht^y wh^ 
the sources of intelligence, \ie better.— perhaps, had #^hared in repeated |>ardoQ% 




[Hear, hear, hear l]-lTuttiyg\Biese con¬ 
siderations for a moment out ofview, and 
wholly abstracting the transactions to 
which thchO Affidavits related from the 
connexion^hich had beert endeavoured 
to be established between them and his 
nibble fiiend, he would ask, was this the 
timevwjien such circumstances/ougjil to 
be brought forward for discussion ? Was 
this the time when we were to go back 
to that imbam>y ^eriodj^ in the luatory ipf 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 


who had hid their heads beneatii a ge^ ^ 
ral amnesty—[cheers]}—what t» the gboifS 
rous use now made of their immunity firottl 
punishment ?—Pardoned traitors, who iro 
indebted for their safetv, perhaps fort&eir 
existence, to tlie cltMoency of his ooblo 
fri< lul, were produced hil nrcaaoral M 
witnesses on whos»c evidence he 
have been convicted, if, in bis af 

the hdats and anitnmdlies ct 
bad also (as well he might} m 

{ - 
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memory of his owti individiml acts, 'and of 
the means of his own justificatron [Hear!]. 
If the legislature had consented to bury in 
oblivion the crimes of rebellion, was it too 
much to expect that they who ow ed all to 
that circ/innstance shoidd also permit 
their’s to be forgotten ? .Was it too much'’ 
to expect, that after twenty years, rebels 
themselves should forgive to the frish go¬ 
vernment the crime of having forgiven 
them ?—[Much applause]. On this part 
of the subject there was one circumstance 
which the personal delicacy of his noble 
friend, particularly wirj,i4fgiird to one in¬ 
dividual, had hindcfeil him from menlion- 
iugp Ills noble friend,jnn the change of 
government from lord Camden to lord 
Cornwallis, had made strenuous and suc- 
icbssful exertions to screen one convicted 
libeller from the remnant of his merited 
punishment, and the House had that night 
witnessed the reward of those exertions— 
[Loud dicers]* 

If llic manner of intioducing this per¬ 
sonal attack has been extraordinary, the 
occasion on which it was brought forward 
was not loss remarkable, nor less deserv¬ 
ing of censure. Wa^; there, he would\’isk, 
a ahigle member in the House, not previ-, 
iusly informed of what had been intended 
by the present motion, who would have 
slipposcd, from the notice given by the 
bon. and learned gentleman that it was 
lo be made the vehicle of a petsonal at¬ 
tack on his noble friend ? Was there one 
member who could ft^r a moment have 
imagined, that instead of a retrospect of 
the bu!>iness of the session, and perhaps a 
general censure of the conduct of minis¬ 
ters, he should be obliged to listen to a 
gross personal attack on one individual ? 
An attack which, had not tliat noble per- 
ifon been unfortunately enabled Irom re¬ 
collection of circumstances to repel it, 
tnight have consigned him to a miscon¬ 
struction of five months,—to the obloquy 

a whole rccessji—during which Iv' might 
Jiave been held up to the contempt and 
abhorrence of his fellow-subjcpts—[Hear, 
Jlpar!].-T-He would, however, do the hon. 
and learned mover of the address the jus- 
lice to say, that he had only sketched the 
outline wiiich the hon. members who ful- 
Idwecl him had filled up.^ Hut did it, or 
could it, enter into the mind of any man, 
that even if the avowed object of the mo¬ 
tion had been (what it was not) to exa- 
tbine the cOnduct^bf his majesty's minis- 
^tera bf the presCht day, he should hear 
dnly an inquiry ihto the ^conduct 
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government of the year 1797? [Hear, 
hear, hear 1] If no consideration of jna- 
tice to hi/i noble friend could have weight 
with genaeiuen on the other side, was the 
conduct jfJf the government in ireirand {it' 
that weife to be made matter of inquiry) 
of such trifling import as to be thus 
duced collaterally, and without any pro* 
vious notice? Did gcfi.)tlemen conceive 
that the conduct of successive administra¬ 
tions in Ireland 2(1* years ago was of such 
notoriety, and so fiUsh in the memories of 
all, that facts and dates could be quoted 
iffhey were ilie occurrences of t>r’Iasi 
month ? If tlicsc matters, therefore, were 
lo be discussed at all, wcr^. they not of 
importance cn<)iigh lo engage the atten¬ 
tion of the House separately, and to be 
I brought bt'fort them upon due notice anS 
with due deliberalioii ^ 

He would admit w ith the hon. member 
(Mr. W. Smith), that a reference lo the 
afliu’rs of Ireluncfat the period alluded 
might aflord a waining lesson to future 
governments ; but he denied that it wa? 
such a h^son as that hon. member inculcat¬ 
ed. The example of Ireland did, indeed, 
show how cautiously the oxccutive^power 
should watch the slightest indicAtion of an 
approach to that condition in which, i'or 
want of sufficient aiithoVity and protection 
in the state, man takes arms agaiu‘-t his 
fcil6w, man in-civil contest. It showed 
how promptly it waj) the duly of a govern¬ 
ment to come kbi ward oh the 
of such an alarm with pi ccautionary mea¬ 
sures to insure th j piiblVc tranquillity— 
[Hear, hear, hciri!].—Had the subject 
bpep introduced «it*an early periodrof the 
present session, it might, therefore, havi; 
bei'ii useful in stimulating parliament lu 
adopt measures adequate to the suppres¬ 
sion of rebellion in Its infancy—[Hear, 
licai !]—but, except for such purpose, it 
^ould, he must confess, be difficMlt to 
conceive its utility. He knew no Idtson ot 
inrralor political utility that t^ld'Yjc de¬ 
rived fioiii tlin^tontempiation of sufferings 
and inHictioifs that make the heart shud¬ 
der—fron'<cyhibiffng in detail those vio¬ 
lences a^id cruelties of which, w'hoever 
were the perpetrators, the nation must 
seek to efface from the feclfftcs of this ge¬ 
neration, '"and from the recbllectipn of 
mankind (if possible) the sorrow and the 
shame. • o 

He should now say a word or tiVo on 
the proposed addres.«. In his opinion, 
were even all the matters tliat it contained 
ip thfetosclvcs unobjectiOhiible, it a auld be 
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ti sufScient ground for its rejection by tlie 
House, th(U;>•professing to be A faithful re- 
\iaw of the f^rOceeciiogs of ihe|ession, it 
omitled meny most material tratmctions of 
the se^ion altogether. Many,liKi those 
(he tbotight) the most remarkalle of the 
decisions of thcHouse were wholly parsed 
by««^Wasit not somewhat strange, for in- 
siancC'-^di^ it lie iVoulS add, show 
some ^ant of ft,»f!pcct to tli^ iioble lord 
(Cochrane) and the hom, baronet his col¬ 
league, the member# for Westminster— 
• might it not disappoint, in a gteat degree, 
thei?-h^)p{!.s of future fam^ that on the 
subject of jrarlianientary reform—that one 
gieat and ini|>ortant topic, on which they 
iind bestowed so mucli their valuable 
labour—*t}io address should be sdentas tl^c 
grave ? Was it not wonderful that that 
interesting <|iJC»tion, with speeches rfh 
which tlie House rung at the early period 
of the session, ^lould now be thrown into 
oblivion, as if its hon. ar^d learned advo¬ 
cate were ashamed of his half-adopted 
child ? Surely the noble loul (Cochrane) 
and the hon. baronet (Burdett) must 
deeply deplore that not even an allusion 
hud b#en made to the countless petitions 
which tliey had tlie hoiKJur of pres^mting 
in favour of universal suliiage, and annual 
^rliaments — [Hfjar! and hiuglitcr]. 
That fatal onii'.smn would be 
reason for his (i^fr. C'anning's) vcting 
against the present address. lie tiad no 
to a statement 14^11 it address if 
you will) being made Vt the end of the 
jbcbsion, as a re\«c\v oi 
parhainoiiC, and as a 


July H, 1817- 
of repetition—[A laugh 

roiglu be trirfy #ai(], , v 

«-Facies n(^ aniiiilR49«t^ 

“ Mecdiversa; taaienqualeip4e^et 
. soiorum/' ’ . * . , 

Exactly alikd.^ssurcdly fcluey jyarf 
|•but there was sOph a resemblaoci^y 
became the children of the )Sgme parent^ 
the works of the same hand.r-Thera vm 
in truth a wonderful sympatlfy io 
spect between the niQ^t remote pur^ .ef 
the country; a miraculous conformity iqif 
tliought and getion among all Ihc sentii^* 
puppets in vanjCte and distant provioc^ 
which were kept in motion by the skilfw 
master of the t^liow in town—[IleaK 
hear*].—.The pulsations in the extrqtmU 
tics responded with surprising regula/^jlT 
(by the intervention of the mail coachcft} 
to the beating of the old heart in the centj^ 
— [Hear, hear!].—But all these imports^ 
coiiHiderations seemed to have bcen,:^- 
gotten by tlie hon. and learned 
her. When he took his Pisgah retro¬ 
spect of the session and its busin^A 
gazing at it as a land of promw^ 
(which, however, had not been, and 
how. and learned geiftleman’s scnsC|, 
forbid that it ever should become a/ 
of performance), the hon. and Icqrn^^ 
gentleman, standing on the lofty eminent 
a* sufficient I to^hich his imagination had raised hilHi 

lin/1 nlt^Anntlirir /tvtirl.uiLflint’ niniitlfAin 


he proceedings of 
counterpart to tlie 
; but It was quite 
ress tiiat it shodlld 


speoc|[) from the tin on 
essential to such .an ad 
contain an accurate review of those pi o- 
ceedings. Groat care should be taken 
that if .such a practice w'ere to he esta¬ 
blished, the precedent sliould, in the first 
instance, be scrupulou.^ly correct. But 
whaftvas the instance before the House? 
Coul^thiA address be called a fair revjcw 
€>f tlie labours of the li<msc Jbince tlie 
opening of the session ? li^hat was tlie 
business with which til# scssioN opened,— 
and with what was it occufiic^day alter 
day, week after week, and month after 
months without respite or intermission ? — 
With petili8ns for reform ii>pa#liaracnt,— 
poured in by hundreds at tlic dour., and 
^sed in pyramids before tjie table. 
lne9e,^tffough nominally for the,samoob¬ 
ject, exhibited, nevertheless, that beauti¬ 
ful diversity by which the House was re¬ 
lieved in tome,degree from the tediousnets 

0 • 


had altogether overlooked that mpunthltl 
of pc'titioii? tv'hicli he and his friends, baa 
piled upon the floor. Was it possible 
the noble loid or the hon. baronet co\i|i^ 
be contented to rfdopt an address sp. 
feet i VC ? To recog! lize a portrait of yiihfab 
ihe most prominent feutAirc— thp very 
was left out?—[Much laughter]. 
was it possible to account for, the iata} dj^li^ 
cicncy ? Tlic myittery was one w^rflii||[b 
(Mr. C.) believed it would puzzle 
gacity of evL'ii the worthy ipaj^sjMte 
opposite (the loul mayor) to splve 
[Laughter], 

If he recollected rightly, Pope, or some 
carlie/pocl, had these lines,— 

Autfiors lose half Ihc praise ttey wouj^ 
haVf ijut 

Did but tlicir readers know how mwh 
they blot;*’ ^ 

and most applicable were they to the. 
dress before the House. Judging' ft'Pjil 
the many erasifres, alterations, blots/ap'd 
blurs, lib should take it to be the 
of many heads, and of many band?^-^ 
[Laughter]—and it formed A singular 3- 
lustration of the bon. and 1 carped ^pver?0 
notions of political econotpy. • Ttie 
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fiion«^)aboQr.wa8» tlie House knenr, the 
true fs^ciple of succerafui ivorkmanship. 
^[^Cunrtintjed i«ugbter].*-*But with the 
venerable majnr at his side, was it not 
somewhat singular ' that the hon. and 
learned gcntletnun should h^ve divided the 
labour so^ unequally and/'^unfairly as to# 
have assigned to his ancient and respect- 
able iViond, the manufacturer of* 500 or 
perhaps 5CX),0(X) petitions for parliamen¬ 
tary reform, while he himself, and all his 
able CO odjutors, should employ themselves 
upon an adtliess, which at last was but a 
wretched specimen of ^oniposition'and 
penmanship ? — [Laughtcfl. 

Generally speaking, potliing was more 
easy than the drawing u^i of an address on 
tlie opposite side of the House. It was 
only neccbsary that the parties should 
agree upon some certain point of crimina¬ 
tion against ministers,—that they should 
remain firm in the negation of some gene¬ 
ral principle, or in attack upon some par¬ 
ticular measure. It was an old and a very 
wise observation of a celebrated leadei in 
that Hou<e, that opposition should never 
venture from the negative to the affirma¬ 
tive ; and he (Mr* C.) thought that it^vas 
tliis principle which must have ojierated 
with the framers of the present address,* 
to avoid launching forth on the boundless 
sea of parliamentary reform. No unani¬ 
mity for them on that question. Jndeed, 
be could not conceive a more annising • 
scene than would have been presented by . 
thia^attompt to turn a sentence upon that 
subject) with which they miuht ail be sn- 
Us&d—-[Hear, hear !].—There were first 
tbe.noble lord (Cochrane), and the hon. j 
tlia^onel (Burdett), who went straight for¬ 
ward for annual parliaments and univer- 
Std ,auifrsge—that constitutional system of 
Representation, simple and pure as it cxis- 
kad b) the days of Hugo tiie Great—the 
ponqueror of the Picfs_[Much laugh¬ 

ter] .—'^That celebrated legislator, as every 
niiecuber of the Hou.*)e knew, while he built j 
wall with one hand, dis^jcnsed 
suffrage with the other.t-[Con¬ 
tinued; laugh tei ].—A true refcv mer of the 
> 4 ;hpal—[Hear, hear !]—Such 
C. pi:^umed) was a fair specimen of 
the hiMorical truth for which the House 
1^09 Indebted to valuable antiquarian 
researches ojf thet boo^ bai^onet (Burdett) 
o^d his foliipwers. Coming cIovki, how- 
0V;erfeTo j^ore modern times it was found, 
that certain Anti-Hogoniuns existed, who 
fluarrellgdwith unive^l suffrage, and even 
jyi^^h^jrdil^ood t9 dispute its pxistcace^ 
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as a vilalprincjple of the cotmtltixtionff and 
to doubt whether it was indeed for this ri« 
valuable blessing that the Pict$ painted 
themselv^, the SaaoRS fought^ or the 
NormanAcaDquerGd»-'[Hear, heaal]^' It 
was doupted even by some obstinate con« 
trovertists, whether the inucli-calumniated 
curfew might not have been the signal for 
an annual (^ectibn. were ||Soint8 of 

difference enough to embroil the Radical 
reformers but, alas ! after all their hisf 
torical and constitutional knowledge had 
been adjusted and moulded by thcir com*, 
mon consent, iy.to one grand senteja^ oil 
reform-—then would come tho moderate 
reformeis, and quarrel with all their learn¬ 
ing—speaking •must irreverently of tlie 
talents and erudition by wlueh it hac^ueeii 
llrought to light. Tliey, dJ^^egurding ihfe 
wisdom of their aho- coadjutois, would 
hold that annual paili.inu'nts meant an¬ 
nual distuibances, and urfiversal suffiage, 
general disorgajii^aiion — [Hem !J- If 
//wy were to agree to ihe adilre^s, the 
sentence as framed by ihcir two friends of 
Westminster must be erased altogether, 
without substitniing any thing very defi¬ 
nite in lib room—[Hear, hearlj.^Last 
woult^ follow the lion, and learned mover 
of the addiess himseifi with an opinion 
dittering wholly from those of most of his 
friends, atid having a shade which dislin- 
gui^^lied :• fioui dll—[Hear, hear !].— 
Like ti conqueror who “ led many na¬ 
tions to battly'^ whom iie had pi^i^^MJjp 
reduced to humiliJtion in ihe field,’' his 
ranks were filled the iU)use peiceivcd) 
by those whose doltunes and opinions oa 
reform he had scorned m astiain oHrony, 
coitompt, anti ridit'ule, which he (Mr. 
C.) could never, attempt to imitate, and 
which It might not be safe for any mem¬ 
ber but himself to employ. He (Mr. C. 
believed) was for a nghr of voting com- 
iVcnsurate with taxation; but whether with 
direct taxation, or taxation with cKf.ect" 
omitted, was not (Mr. C, thou{|^ii) 4 >.quitc 
so clear. '1 hu^fit was that thete could be 
no agieemcnyas to the sentence in which 
the procec^^gi^ (^the House respecting 
parlianieipary reform were to be recorded; 
and hence the subject which had been the 
daily food of the House,—i?hat question 
with which the session begarfSi^cuntinued, 
and, but for the pre<eut motion, would 
have ended - had been altogether left out 
of tills most comprehensive ands^iab^raie 
address. * 

This he should h61d to be a fiual objec- 
|;ioa. to (}ie addres;?, if be agreed with tboae 
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wha thooglit purliamentary refaspi enen« 
tial^ to* the fiiA^ation of the coootry: but^ 
with hia opiniansyhovr rouch moia stroog* 
ly muat lie object to aa omission 4hiob ox* 
eluded that part of the iabouraof tlL House 
which he conceived to be the Jp-oudest 
and most magnanimous proceeding of the 
session—which failed to record that what- 
ever daggers impeded oVer^flie country, 
whatever inenac^ had been dpt obscurely 
intimated to the Houseramless they should 
fall in with the view's oi‘ the reformers, 
•the House nevertheless had stood firmly 
by the constitution, and lyid indignantly 
rejected thase measures of innovation 
which, if encouraged, would have led to 
its subversion—[Continued cheers], 

Buf this was not his only objection to 
die address. He objected to it farther 
because it did not embrace a fair view c** 
the present rtate of the country. It al¬ 
luded strongly‘to the distress which had 
existed, and which (it »\ould inculcate) 
still existed, but it made no mention of 
the hope which the present time held forth 
of a speedy amelioration—[Hear, hear!]. 
—He would admit with the hon. and 
leai nc^l mover, that distress, severo and ex¬ 
tensive, hjid existed; he would also^idmit 
that a part of it miglit have been produced 
by removable causes; but he could not 
fehut his eyes to the conviction^ that the 
far greater part of what d^^lros^had exist¬ 
ed (lad aiisen trom causes over whfcli hu- 
•’ij-raFwp/xsicr had no contiql,. And tliougb 
designing and evil-mindtd individuals had 
endeavoured to*tiirn those public rnisFor- 
tunes into so many sources of disaffection 
and tje^pohdency, yet, (rod be thanked, 
t.he gloom lluis created had begun to ’sub¬ 
side.—A bad harvest in cvne year had cn- 
iiuriced, peiiiaps had created, in no small 
degree, the ddiiciiltics of the country; but 
the fair prtnnise of the approacliing har¬ 
vest wan anted the most sanguine hopes, 
thaAlio.se diflicultics would, in a short 
timawbe iremoved. He could not thyre- i 
fore consent to an addrtv.\ in which those 
facts relative to our &itiialif\ were not ac¬ 
curately stated. It wAiid be\i most cul¬ 
pable oversight if, in sending foKh a retro- 
fipect of our despondency, the House did 
not notice &l ttie same time the more 
bright an4'<4:heering prospact twliicli had 
begdn to break upon the country,— [Hear, 
Ijpar], 

But^besides those omissions tq whioii he 
had before alluded, there were otheVs not 
less objectionable* tVhat were the Several 
subjects to srhich the voice of the 'peojple; 
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jiady at thecommancemei^toftit^^aMpiM^^ 
biore particulAfly .called the 

E arliaioent. ll wt^ ever easy 
etween the gieniiiM senlteeatehmtll^ 
people and the clamours Of the sadftiaiii1[^^ 
and if ever tl^se sentiment#, didd 
fairly before the'House, most oadottbtid^' 
the call of the.'pefopLo at the.oomitieQCai^C 
ment of this session for retrenchment 
the public expenditure, for the 
of sinecures, and for soyne revision of ttMI t/ 
poor Jaws, was loud, general, and*genutfSeS^^ 
—The fouitb question (which «hef 
Canning, hatT ^i^ady disposed ofjy ao^ 
which, by great icontrivance and iatrigue^t 
a clamour resembling tho voice of the 
people, but he wai confident only^re6ciW> 
bling it, had been improperly attach^d^il 
was parliamentary reform. Leaving 
other topics tor a moment, he again 
whether the ill success of that^ proponflM 
was considered as a grievance ? If so, 
was it not mentioned in the address^}*^'’! 
[Hear, hear!]—As it had not beenhao.^ 
mentioned the House might natnraliy coil’^ 
elude that in the opinion of the horn aiHl^ 
learned mover liimsclf, parliament hgd' 
decv^led most wi^e]y against parliamentaiy^ 
reform. [Loud Cheers.] £A membftV 
*011 the Opposition side, Mr. W. Smlfbp 
wus observed to smile. Mr. C. continaed}^ 
He«pcrceiVed by the incipient smile 
lips of the hon. member, that he did 
[•agree witli* that assertion. If S 0 | 
wus ilie addiess; and let the lioi)* 
ber move an amendment to it, exprCftU 
sive of his opinion that the reject]^ 
of parliamentary reform wat a* gftevaniiiiM 
If he did not do so, he (JMl C*) musttahly 
it for granted, that be aW'approved bf ttiM? 
decision upon reform—[Hear^ and’I^Clgb^ 

ter J_Upon the other subj^ts, 

as he had admitted, tho gcnuina ‘jbf 
the [)coplc had been h^ard, be' Wdald 
the hon! and learned ‘gentleman* Nadi tb# 

I House been inactive? The consideration ctf 
I the poorlaws bad occupiedhverydnfgeipnf*^ 

I tion of\hc time and attention df parUatneA#^ 
and thoOgb no immediate le^srattve-ifiontu 
sure had resulted from their labours, yof • 
still the fruits of those labours j^ad not bCM 
inconsiderable or unimportant^ Miim 
had been done in the information laid bel 
fore the select committee, to facilitate Any 
measure whiclmight be deerdcd necAsatffy 
in the ohsuing session. The tiTifie and 
portunity afforded by the reccis,'%6wd 
give members the best itieana of 
ing it# accuracy tboift locfit ■ H0 

bathed that there 
* \ 
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hoo. aatl learned mover—who would think 
that. parliafoent had beau remiss because 
it had not hurried through any legislative 
enactment on a subject of such magnitude 
importance, as the poor laws^— 
fHearl^^But notwithst^iding the ad¬ 
mitted utility of what hatTihus been dono, 
the address did not contain a word upon 
the subject, though it purported to be a 
review of the whole business of tlic ses¬ 
sion—^[Hcar, Ikeafl].—With respect to 
retrenchment, a great deal had br^en done 
. in almost ’every department of the slate. 
He would admit that, Uw as the expt^ndi- 
ture might be reduced, ind clo.^ely us it 
might be pared, there would still be found 
sonm persons disposedUo maintain that it 
might be cut still lower and closer; yet 
he appealed to the Mouse whether, even 
before the call of the people—before the 
committee of financu liad commenced its 
inquiries, ministers had not shown every 
dieposition to diminish the expenditure to 
Ihe lowest possible scale ? He asked, whe¬ 
ther, after the House was in full possession 
of the subject, and after it had been ex¬ 
amined in detail, ministers had not evinced 
their perfect acquiescence in those reduc¬ 
tions which had been suggested, or which 
could reasonably be desired ? 

With regard to sinecures, had nothing 
bi^CD done to satisfy the wishes of the peo¬ 
ple? Had no bills passed the llcwso abo- 
ijB^ng or regulating almost those ob-' 
finxiouS'places, about the existence of 
which so much clamour had been excited ? 
Had the hon. and learned mover of the ad> 
disess already forgotten the part whicli he 
htu^ takea in the ib’scussions on those bills ? 
by was it beesausc jthey were wholly effaced 
from his memory, that he made no mention 
v^/iatcver of tlmni in his address—in his 
retrospective address to the throne?— 
[Hear!]—If that add^ress were adopted 
Tfnai would be the perplexity of tllo future 
hju^torian, who might vvjsii to hand down 
jtransactions of the present day to a 
distant age?' What would not he | 
hia.'ain'aiEement when, alter porihg over ; 
a^tterpd records, and searching statutes | 
i^h imperfqct indexes, he should find that j 
iqjjf^pUEei; had existed for centuries—that | 
th^ had been the cause of much dispute j 
aoji great political chderence for years— | 
tB£|t .session, after session the abolition of 
then^ had^'iieen attempted in va'in—but 
thgtin the year 1817, they were 
that in that year there 
Boer, who, taking upon 
hin^^t to cliara,qterixe parlia.ment8, and to 


purvey for history, had yet been so little 
alive to the importance attached to sinc*> 
cures in jhe public feeling, as to omit ^ny 
mention Af their abolition in Ids retrospect 
of the (iransactions of the se^ion ?—* 
[Hear,^ and laughter j .—The abolition of 
sinecures had been a favourite theme with 
some of the hon. membors opposite in 
1810 and UMT; he ^Ir. C.) Voted in 
that year fc/c the bill iihroduccdf by an 
hon. gentleman* (Mr. Bankes). He 
thought at that time, as he thought novi% 
that there was more of mistake than o£. 
sound policy qi the cry fur abojiti^; yjt 
he voted for it because he conceived it 
expedient to get rid of what was become, 
in the eyes of fclic people, (whether justly 
or unjustly) iw some degree, a biotin our 
poliheal sysicrr. He should not, how¬ 
ever, have given his support to that bill, 
had it not preserved to ihe Crown a power 
of remunerating faithful ))ul)lio &erviccj», 
proportioned to,t!jat which it took away. 

Ho (Mr. r.) renienibured well with 
wdiat acclamations of thankfulness his 
vote was then received by the hoii. mem¬ 
bers opposite. They were then quite en¬ 
thusiastic in favour of a measure,whicli 
was described as the most inip.ortant that 
had ever passed the House. Tiiat measure 
was the bantling of tke hon. member’s 
(Mr. Bartkes) begetting—and though it 
niig/it hav^ bcQU a little ricketty in us in- 
I fancy/it Was amusing to perceive tbetea- 
i derness with v^Jbich it was nursedobyi^a- 
! tiemen on the other side—[Laughter]— 

' and to learn the extraordiimry hopes which 
were conceived of its maturity—[Hear IJ. 
—Every tongue and every pen bv^r^whicli 
thl' hon. members had any influence, ran 
riot in the ptai^os of this new measure. 
It was the theme of popular dcclamatioa 
in every moving rostrum all ovei the coun¬ 
try. Old women were almost mad with 
jay, and devoutly believed that heaven 
would rain down manna on them, prdvided 
loriji Camden was stripped of hisAellcKt^hip. 
—[Hear, and pnich laughjpr].—But how 
striking was Urc contrast now ? No sooner 
c.id the govCTnmerft come into the mea¬ 
sure, thai/a]l*that enthusiasm in favour of 
it among the hon. gentlemen opposite in¬ 
stantaneously subsided. WiHi whatrepul- 
sion had it«not been met this^^^ar on the 
other,side of the Mouse? They who, in 
J810 and i81.S, were so ardent in suppoft 
of ifr, nowf turned from it with dbntepmpt. 
Sinecures had now been abolished, on bct>« 
ter terms than by the bill of 1813: but 
that aboKtion^ which was then to be orpriH 
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tent ioi' tlie public pootl, noiV re- 
esentcd altogether inbignlficjwt and 
ritnpomnt. lie (\fr C.) rejoHected 
that admirable uork, fioA nhich 
hough’perhaps, he ought to bo IshHmed 
rconfess that Ins ta'iteoobso infanluie) he 
)uldstill dt rive (lelu^ht, second only to that 
forded by ihS clabsus, —m The \i ihian 
iglits Ji^ntcrtainu^uts, he Aclollrctcd to 
ave read of a casket vrhidr a fisherman 


raeged up from the fioin >rlnc]i, 
hen opened, sprang a <;i int, ninety feet 
igh * IVesentl) the giant shiunk into the 
aslv^t igvn- n IS st ded «p, and flu^g 
ito the LI* Not moie c xtr tvagant n is 


‘0 evjf ctiT ttm 1 of the benefit to be de- 
vetili^)Tn i bill aholishiiifir ginecines. Mot 
nure butUUnU lutl that expected benchJ 
sfimnli into iioihing nben the seil of go¬ 
vern nont hi J iKeu placed upon the 
sure, and the hon. gentleman ^ould wil- 
imgly fling it into the ocean of forgotten 
things, *.0 be vionderid and talked of 


no more 
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as in tiieir nature ciestniciffB*©* 
drm, and had thu» tefelifiedi 
e deuce, to the tiwe charfttt^ WT ww, 
nr asurr s as conservatory of 
li Jowed blessing--.a Cempeniilf idttd ^ 
ti nal libirty--which the oihdtte^efV#4Sl 
if .1011 iry doctrines, and the subwx)!ii^f< 
n tions ct rieason, are no less 
than the kterne(.t despotism, to endangetV^ 
and, if suceettsfu), to extinguirii^ * 

Were there no othei Indicatiortit of iWW 
happy change from the beginning to tilfe 
end of tlu b(j^Mon—no other' evidohee, 
that ftio nation, naonerly so cftlled, locked 
on that interval; and on the fruits of it,' 
witli other eyes than those of the hoti. mitl 
learntd gentlemah ^ Such indfCatioflk, 
b”cli e\idLUces met us vhetrever iVO turoOtf 
o u eyes. Observe the signs of thOtimf^it 
- -and let the line of an ever-livfng |[XMt 
d ascribe them as they ^ere at tho 
1 ! ng of tlie session—* 

(lood nun look sad—while ruihans 
and leap ' 


In nddilion to these saintuy measures 
of economical retrenchment, was it no 
eoncolafion to the people, w is it no maik- 
ing tenure in tiK session, that the sei- 
vices ot thoyear, piojdic^ied to be utterly 
unprovidible, lad been piovided for with¬ 
out any fresh burthen of ti\es ^ W'as it 
nothin T in moie than a financinf point of 
view, that the funds, the nd^x of ^nthlic 
credit, had nsen neaily20 per cent, duiing 
fha ^,e«^fon of dcsponcjci cpy and alarm; 
Was not that circumstance alone a satisfac¬ 
tory rdutilion df the glo imj lamcntings 
ovLi our piobtiate conslitiition ^ When 
did inf'^)!c^vcinenr of pnbli'* credit glow out 
of the diti I oration of public liberty ? lie 
should like tf> h( ir the hm and h irned 
gentlem in dcscintupon thi's sub]ect, lie 
should like to hear him show, as he no 
doubt would do, witli an emiev and elo¬ 
quent jieenlnrly adapted to the topi^, 
how Cod and natinc had conneett 1 poli¬ 
tical IfeedBm with financ'al pro^pciity, and 
disjoined public credit fri m slntry for 
ever Rut were there no raher impedi- 
rrents to public credit ?3»Co^rd it consist 
with sliveij No Could it con**ist witli 
anaichy ?—Just as little. And just in that 
propeltion on tliat piiiiciple it was that 
public credrf, which in JaniufV^ as w» akly 
and unconfirmed—wavering with eiciy 
b]#st of [jppular violence and public alarm 
—hod gradually gathered strength ffom 
the decisions of pailiamcnt; had grown 
and thriven under those measuies w»hich 
the hon. and learned gei^tleuian denounced 


‘•ait was 111 January. Hovr stands 
c intust m July ^ Was not the ruffian 
a lashed ^ and did not the good man fel^ 
c inftdent m his security ^ And to whlitt 
jvas this contrast owing ^ To whaf, nn^)i(^fy, 
I'Ut to those proceedings of parhaTti^i^ 
\diich the hon. and learned genilerirdti had^ 
(onfleinned, and to those winch he halt* 
omitted In his proposed address; to thei 
^ igour withVhich parliament had enatto^ 
what was noctssaiy, and to the fintrohiii 
with which It had rejected what was preg¬ 
nant with rum. 

Sucii, in hi!» conscience, he believed Ijd 
be the fi lilts of tins calumniated se^siem' 
^uch was the tuie character which htetory 
onid issign to it. After the perfoVmanee 
of tbdr tl^lv^ the House might 
v’^Ii n conscioiisne&s of well doiti^ ab^ 
night meet then constituents with aiihVj* 
Hst essn^'ince of approbation. For his 
)wn pirt, he should hive no difficolty ift 
Jtclanng to a body of consitiluenw, as 
TiGions t's Uiojo by which most gentle-* 
:ncn weie sent to that House, and as cti- 
.nble as any of (siimatmg the value tlf' 
public mcasuie^, and the dcilaraticmd df 
public men, to the temper, firmness, anff^ 
Poititudeof pailiament—To us patient 
[igcnce—Its ineBSuied concessions to the* 
Lruc *>0086 of thT^ people—-and its vlgorotlr 
lesisitanc'e to the uiuichiefs attempted iffi* 
Llicii name, the country w'as indewS:^ 
under I'rovideiice foi the hapny l 

now taking place in its aHhirsTf-w^faf tKd J 
security of the kingdoms 
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for 0 alvation and support of the con- 
stitution. 

,, Mr. Brougham rose to reply. He began 
by statiog, that had it not been for the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, he shogld 
x^ot have availed himself at that late hour 
of the cliiim to a reply, which the usual 
courtesy of the House gave him, but have 
left the arguments urged by the noble 
lord in bis defence, without much anxiety 
for the result, to the decision of those who 
had honoured him by attending to his 
statements.' Now, however^ he felt it due 
to those who supported the address, to 
himself, and to the qih?^tion, to rescue it 
from the misapprehensions of the right 
hon. gentleman, who, of course, could not 
be supposed capable of misrepres(mtation; 
and he leally must say, that had he no 
other reason for again offering himsc If to I 
tbO' attention of the House, he should 
feel called to do so in order to express his 
gratitude for the amusement he had re¬ 
ceived from the very lively and witty, he 
might even say funnv, speech they had 
just heard. The right hon. gentleman 
had charged the Address principally with 
omissions, and above all with leavingrout 
the subject of parliamentary reform. Now,^ 
for his part, he could Jiardly regret this, 
as it bad afforded the i ight hon. gentleman 
an occasion for letting off his long Me¬ 
ditated speech on that questiotr, which 
for some odd reason or otln^i'lie had not' 
bhosen to speak in the debate on the 
worthy baronet’s motion upon the subject 
—and he must say the riglit hoiv. gentle- 
maahimself was rather uugiatcful in making 
aoch invectives against an omission which 
he had turned to so much account; to he 
sure, had it been otherwise, he did not at 
all know that he w'ould not have contrived 
to'bring in the speech whicli he had ready 
use. That was his way of debating. 
H,U had honoured him (Mr. 13.) by com¬ 
paring him to a commander, and had 
given a very distorted account of his 
bperations; and, it wis said, that chiefs 
accustomed to be opposed, gotto know 
one anotijer’s tactics very precisely. Now, 
ho could no| have the presumption to say 
H of himself, but the little legion —tiie 
band on that side, who were generally 
opposed to the right hon gentleman, as 
one leader is to another, had learned 

f iretty accurately his course of tactics, 
t was tbis-<fhe took care to have maga¬ 
zines well stored with ready-made, cut 
and dry speeches, prepared for future oc¬ 
casional aitd adapted as replies to the 
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topics he suppa^cd might be used. In- 
dcM, he had not left tiiem «to guess this, 
for he hul once Jet his secret out in plain 
terms, iic had said, that in most debates, 
one couKl, by thinking on the subject be- 
forehary], anticipate the arguments that 
would be used on the opposite side; ac¬ 
cordingly, this was the right hon. gentle¬ 
man's methbA. 'He durpied it nfore con¬ 
venient, better suited to^ the importance 
of the subjects, and more becoming the 
dignity of the place, to weigh well whiK 
his adversaries were to say, and be ready* 
with an elaborate—answer inight^iot bb 
always the fit word—but harangue or 
merriment, perhaps, than tr^ust to the mo¬ 
ment. It wac impossible^ to deny that 
tins plan had great advantages ; but it had, 
lie was afraid, its inconveniences also. 
While the expected topics were used, for 
which the replies were ready got up, all 
went well. But if, would now and then 
crossly happen^they never were used at 
all, then came the diflicnlty how to get in 
all the fine things prepared witli so much 
labour to meet them. That all this work 
shouhl be thro^^n away—all the hours of 
diy and midnight oil consumed irirvain— 
was U)o hard, and in commoq humanity 
could not be expected~so the piiSMigosgot 
up must fit all events he introduced, nnd 
it the exjlbcted topics did not come on the 
otlwr sidd, they must be supposed to have 
come. Accoidingly, this was exactly the 
right hon. gQ^tlemau’s way—t'tiwiriecl 
his adversary had* used the arguments he 
himself was prepared tH' meet—ho put 
them in his mouth, and answered them ; or 
ho supposed something to be I^'ft out 
which was not, and he amused himself 
and the House with being very droll upon 
the omission. Both these ways of di'jcuss- 
ing the question he had resorted to on the 
present occasion. It happened tliat the 
rt^fusal of the petitions of tlie |>eojile by 
the parliament was stated distinctly, trfough 
gcperally, in tlio address. lie t»hoii4».! like 
to know', what would have been said had 
it specially qomplained of an act of tho 
House of Coinmoits in particular.^ Would 
not tlie righf hon. gentleman have been 
the first to ridicule so strange a solecism 
as the House going up witbian address to 
the throne oomplaining of Vdiat it had 
dono itself? Becaiuse this absurdity was 
avoided )n the only practicable way^of 
stating tl]e point, the right hon. ^^entleman 
had come out with all his collection of 
matter, extremely droll and laughable no 
doubt-<-w€ll adapted to the lateness of tb^ 
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hour, wIietHer it might be suitable or not 
to tile gravity of tlie Buhjt’ct; oml moie 
corttiucive to jiicrririnent, ct*rtaiiiU% than to 
iastructnm. With Hugo the Wet—aiui 
the wall—and tiie Saxons—aid m.'iil 
coachois — and CiitaJiac (who,^ oddly 
t'nough, proved to be wluit he called 
the old nujorij—and old vtomcn gaping 
fur murAia—aiid^«ct*ncii,* al^d truinjiet'', 
ond inoveiiblc Vt)^l^atns—u Wciy fjueer 
allusion Ironi t-uch n quarter, for the right 
hoOk gentleman iniibl .really be the most 
.ungrateful of men so to treat thoae conve- 
xficiit \^ehicles of itinerant oratory, to 
whicli lie If as more indebted thai any 
indivulti.il in jhe country^ Catahne him- 
toulf not extepled. • 

Tliu right hon. gentlemiMi next coiiij 
^flamed, that the labours ut the linance 
Ciininiittec and the sinecure hills, weic not 
mentioned in the address, 'i’he reason 
i\a8 plain — wliert c oupled with the system 
of couipen^saison pensions, tlie abolirion ol* 
wneemes was a measure of a very diileient 
coniplexnin liorn their simple aholiiion. 
Many persons tiionglit this measure, as it 
now stood, woisc than the old sy-tem. 
Tlie nyist prevalent opinion was, that it 
did as much luiun a-s gtiod—while (jizly :i 
select lew, with the member ior Coife 
Castle ( Mr. Bankob) at {liLir head, deem¬ 
ed the eliange an impiovement, find even 
they did not think it a very cjreat nne. 
fhosC', however, who with him (^fr. Ik) 
aii'J^he l,4’l.‘eved with the iiuyniity, he was 
oure Wkih the light lion, genlleinan (Mr. 
Canning), held U to lie a matter ofalmost 
entire indifference, could not be cxjiected 
to tcfiit^fy idneh giatitudo lor it; and as 
It appealed to tlu m neither one thing nTir 
vinotlier, it seemed better -to say nothiog 
at all about ir. 'fho light hon. gentleman 
wlio viewed it precistlv m tins Jiglit, some¬ 
what sliangely complained heeaiKso it was 
not h^hly jiraised or pointedly ce nsured. 

Till noble lord laid enteicd'on a gieat 
variui*' oI Dpic.^ conducive, as lie !?U]ipos<;<l, 
to his own viiichcation. He v\as confident 
that the House, by allentling to his (Mr. 
H.’s) opening speech, v^ould lind almost 
all those topics answered by^anticipatioii. 
Dut there were one or two chaigcs 
launched at him by the noble lord, wliicli 
be felt it *Mt*cessary to repel.# lie had 
been accused of hatbouring dtiugcrous 
di^igns—of bcfiiending relorms of a 
violeat ctbnplexion—nay, of supporting, 
or at least countenancing, opinions *of a 
2'evolutionury tendency. He could not 
help thinking this charge somewhat bard 
(VOL. XXXVI.) ^ 
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on tlio present occasion ; and he felt that 
ihciu W'as no pleasing any two of the^ 
ministers he stood ojiposed to. 'i'he right 
hon. gentleman had made it ilio hotthen^ 
of Jus whole speech, or song (he hai*dly 
know which to call it), tlnithosaijl nothiilg 
At ull ol rt'lorni. 'the nolilc lord inveighed 
at him still more loudly, or at least as 
loudly (foi to In* more loud wu^ 
sibJc), as ono whose speech countenanced 
the wildest ol* the reloimcrb. So, again, 
win . lie had carefully explained the ab- 
suiditv of tln^dclU'^ions previuling among 
himdteds of thoi.sands in tlie country, 
U'specting tile expditation of yarns with 
the express intenrmii of allaying the Ter- 
moiit h(3 perceived to be anfeing out of 
those mistakes, all the thanks he got for 
his pains iiom the light hon. gentleman 
was, a bioud sncei, that ho had made a 
speech .ihout foieign politics and cotton 
twist. Itcally ho (Mi.li.), faied as ill 
between the two coileagues, as if lu* w^ere 
one of tlie cabinet. I Ic could hardly have 
hocii more i ongh!y liatulled by those 
ministLnal oracle*., ii he fi.id been any of 
their oAii Icilow mim*.tcrs. They had 
lalUci upon him and plucked him almost 
j.s much as tlu'V wiue xronl to do some 
linn! man lunong them, or as tlie one of 
these two bel.ibour the other. NCver- 
lliL^i ss, in s[)ile ol tlu* right hon. gentle¬ 
man’s niftiumcnt, he sliould still hold the 
•ftiibjcct Lveh*of cotton twnsi, aj> an ex- 
lieiikly grave one. lie* beartdy wished 
tlicy might not all liiid, belore a fevr 
months jiassed over their heads, llmt it 
wa^ any thing rather than matter of jest¬ 
ing: and hr was anxiciis once more to. 
avnvv In., oj)inion. that the du'.iie so gene* 

I ally cniei tinned iti the manufacturing 
clj*.tiictSj (o luevoni the (*\portatuin, was 
.1 delusion- - was, what the light hon. gen¬ 
tleman would, abei; iiis manner, term a 
nil re iwi^t. He was .anxious to state this, 
becjuee he had been ajiplied to by the 
unlnitunatu and highly inerilorious per¬ 
sons u^io I.ibouied imili r thi.^ mistake, 
and for*who.e gicat disirc*.scs he felt 
deeply ; add because, whatever Iittlo 
weight his authority m.ght ilenvo from 
then conhdenee, he felt it his duly to 
lliiow inco the opposite stale. 'I his be 
did, 111 oialcr to picvcjit the )i‘.mg fcrmeiit, 
at the ii.'.k ol •forleinng, .it the certain 
cost ol vveukening tln ii f.ivmir, and injur* 
mg that daihiig ]iopii)arify he vv;is accused 
of SCI king. And (or this he \v«is rewarded 
by the noble lord with the epithet of re¬ 
volutionary—by the right hon. gentleman, 

({ 
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with broad Iniiglitcr at iiis foreign politics 
and cotton twist. Such things did not 
discourage liini; on llio confiary, ho 
would now add, will) similar vii ws of anxi¬ 
ety for the internal pence of the cuuiitry, 
what he bad befoie accidentally omitted, 
fliat I he rcTcjit proceedings, both o!' 
the master hosieis and woikriien in 
Leicesteisliiie, wore, in his opinion, ex 
tremely unwise. Here Mr. B. entered 
inti) sonic lai iher* details relative to this 
subji ct. 

Itevcrting (o the noble lo d’s charge of 
violent innovniion, he il^i^st say he felt no 
sort of lesentmeiit at it—he aseiihed it to 
the manifest ngitaiion, or peihaps he ought 
to call It animation hf feelings, undin 
winch the noble loid had delivered Ins 
epocch, and vvliicli had naturally led iiim 
Kome»vhat hevi'iul what he might havi* 
scrioufly intended to state. But in justice 
to hinnelf, ho must appeal to the House, 
whcMher eiihor that night, or on any (»ne 
other oeea'-iun, he had ever Iirouglit t(»r- 
waid a sini;](' measure, or utteied a woid, 
that betniywl a leaning towaids plans oi’a 
fsvveopirig, la-h, or vioh'nt relorm. On 
the fonti.iiy, ir was his cnnscicMifions 
Ojiinion, thnt in elli efing impiovt inents ii) 1 
our jioliticid instifutlolls wo ought to pio- 
ceed wanly arid ev, u sj^j^vly, seeing liovv 
muih easier it always was to pull ilown 
and destrov, tirin to build up* and to 
,Tcstotc. lt>e‘-e were hir> pimeiples—to* 
these lie h ul ile.idilv adheied, and li.* 
defied iiny man • > sijou I)ini ^nc' e\cep> 
tion. 'fo be sun be belonged not to the 
class n\ icforniers m win eh those minis- 
*tcis verc fe. be'loimd, lie vvjs not for 
fitting passive and itlle .s|>eetafois ol the 
ravinm’s ot rime upon tin' consritufion, and 
expecting that time would lepmr vilmt 
tiiiH alooi had d('Stio\ed — in other woids, 
doing noMnng and Irnving to blind clninee. 
But a la^-h, hasty, ulioiosale sA'.-tem i-f 
change, v\,is utterly aMioiii nt to his views. 

Then the iiob^' iiu(t iu ensed ,bnn ol‘ 
partiulit) towmd-, the ibioti.ip n to tunily, 
because be objected to the ine.m and 
pitiful conduer oj the government in 
KtOO[)ing foi annul a nivate indivnlual of 
that J louse, wiio eonl,l do harm to nobody. 
The Uiiblc loid was as mncli mistaken 
here as in Ins allegation tliat lie (Mr. B.) 
could not foigive those who put Buona¬ 
parte down. Ilo thought ot these charges 
he had some tight to complain- for it did 
a'o happen, that lie had been the ordv mem¬ 
ber, certainly ibe very first, who seconded 
jl’u bill fer t‘isab]ii-g‘'ovcrnmcnt.tc'keep 
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Buonaparte in safe custody. He had 
always regarded the power and anibitioUi 
and tyraony of that person, as incompa¬ 
tible witM the independence of Europe as 
with the^libertieai ot France. He had uni¬ 
formly iTccommended the most vigorous 
measures against his power. He had 
blamed tin* government, not for opposing 
Iiim, but foi*^pp*(»smg kjiii jnefiiCieutly— 
for divniing' their attackb—for s^iiiltirig 
their forces—lor oiinyiug on the war, as 
they waged it during many 3 ears, ina feeble 
manner, upon narrow views^ the failure oi« 
which was cervun. ^ ^ ' 

The noble lord and right 'iion. gentle¬ 
man had both CNjiressed gi^'at indignation 
at such a motion as tlie^picsent being 
brought forward so late m the stssion. 
Bill was It it! V filing v(*ry new ? Did ndt 
f vt iy }tar of w ar iC^inmaie legularly with 
a debate on the State 'd' the nation, os 
ceitamly as a vote of creifit was pioposed ? 
Niav, to liim It f'ppeared that tlie country 
was at piesent more 111 a state to render 
that di-cusMon netessary, than at any 
peiiod ot the win. He rejoicul tliat ho 
had hrniiglu forwaid the subject , all the 
auger which it had e\cit('d on ihc<y;positc 
side 4>n)y coniirmed bun in t(ii> irJmg; 
and be trii>ted th.it the same 
would always be bioitg^n foivvaid as legu- ^ 
lail} as the session closed in e »eli suc- 
Cetxling v'eaiIf abler pia^ons retrained 
tiom doing so, bisiiehlc seiviees should 
I aivvavs be at ijie (Munniami ot tli^eouvtry 
I 111 till-, wav. Ibi* noble loid uas equ.illy * 
annoved .u what lu* teime*l being taken by 
suijiiise upon the lii<h questions. Had 
he (Mr. B.) not given notice ot an ^uUiiTs^* 
upon tlie start* ol public alfaiis.^ T'lu'n are 
Ireland and Iri-<ii aff.iiis no part ot public 
afians? How could a State* o( tin* Nation 
be mentioned willioiit giving the noble 
ioid this notice? But In’s right lion, sup- 
poiler inveighed again.-.t the use «>f‘ the 
ail'd,ivils read by Ins bon. fiien(r(Mr. 

I Brunei), and dcmandcil vMthttlio-v'l* of 
one going to disfiose at once of tlio-c docu¬ 
ments, whether he luul not received them 
frcMi Mr. Finnerl^, who had been pros^*- 
cuted by the noble lord? But wliat could 
It signify wliose hands gave in the affida¬ 
vits? 'fhe question was, who signed and 
swore to fSierti ? Now they'^tt c the tes¬ 
timony of eyc-witnesbcs and ofsufibiers— 
of persons who had seen, and persons vdio 
had undergone the torture. * Bift wie 
noble lord called them extra-judicial. 
They v^we no such thing: they were 
svvorn before judges in Ireland, and when 
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tendered in the court of }^ng' s-bencli I the no less eminent sagacity of his noble 


here, were not at all objected to for any 
irregularity in the jurats, but onlj’ because 
anew and very doubtful rule\cxcliuled 
matter 6( juslibcation in a (jueslioli of ruiti- 
gatiuii of punishiiieiit.—-Mucli lijul been 
paid of the appointments of KcynuKls and 
^Tanners. ()i the tornier he willingly left 
the ine»*i(s Ujxm^Alie vci^ btfts uiged by 
xiie noble lord.* Of the hitler, lie must 
repeat, that his ohjeetjons remained un- 
diminished ; and be bad felt it bis duty to 
.the public to state tbcin openly. It 
adpii^ted that Mr. MiyintUb had been 
for some y^irs the editor ot'amosl in'fa- 
inous publication. JJe (INTr. Ih) was the 
last man toccbsiuc, as urkvvoitli3'^ of pio- 
niotion, those wdio were gnilty of excess 
fii political discussion. Political libef'? 
might be bi inienbii*. but they belonged to 
a very dill'iTcnt class fioni piivate slandin. | 
Idc said notlin'ig against the piinciples ' 
espoused b\^ the work in (jiiestion, nor 
even against the dl^cll''sions of' a poli¬ 
tical natULC which it might contain. IbiL 
he liad happeneil to see two numbers of it 
some years ago (and fiieniK whose aeeu- 
jracy I^' could tinst, who Inid seen more of 
it, asMircdJiim all was of a pieee), ;^nd he 
ventured to sav, that those puhlicalions 
abounded in private ilefaination of the most 
base, seandalons, and disgustnfg natiiie. 
lie needed onlj' to mention llid (lelriiV> «>f 
what passed in the leresses of a* noble* 
fa^july’s bed-chaniher, that/ainily being of 
an opposite side in |)olities to the paity 
favouied by tl>e woik. lie still thought 
tiiat the appointment of a man who had 
been ^imprisoned as the edilor of such a 
publication, lor another private libel e^m- 
taiued in it, did veil' little cicdit to the 
government. 'J’he right hoii. gentleman 
(Mr. Addington) had mistaken tlie drift 
of the attacks made upon the home-de¬ 
partment, upon Ininself, and his iiohji' 
relui^vc. He set all down to the score of 
'thci»grc)t vigour and eflicicnry in the 
public service. “ (rood lack,’* said he, 

•* see what it is to be an able and success¬ 
ful minister in dillicult ^mes—you arc lun | 
down In' the disaflcctcd.*’ Now, this was 
not cpjitc the ground of complaint, but 
^vlicii the (hi'v' exercise of the new laws 
depended ^fi the intellect ('i that kindred 
pair, it was natural to exclaim (m die words 
of the right hon. gcnlleman*s (juotalioii), 

CL 111! toi aril horni'iurii conditionffin !’* 
wheie*each individual holds Jiis liberty 
upon flo frail a tenure as tlic eminent 
fiagacity of the light hon. gontlemani aiui 


rcl.ition, in .discerning the tricks of their 
I own Oiiieis. 

ISir lUudelt said, he ivas nullvorizcd 
I to state that IMr, Inuu ity disclaimed hav- 
' mg olfercd any compionnse, directly or 
^niliicctly, to loid (’.istlcieagli, rn order to 
prevent his being Lroiiglit up for judg¬ 
ment ifflSK). 

Lord Ca\lfi'K'aoh said, that a message 
had been delivered tc) him, stating, that 
Ml PinncTty was ready, upon such a 
eondition, to make an apology. 

The addrSs wf\s then negatived. 

iiousp: op lords. 

Saliu(/(tf/y Jid^ 12. 

'I'iir, Si’CAKrii’.s SpKKcii to Tin? 
Piiivcc ]lr’(.i*\r ON juuiscntim tiU? 
AiuMtoiuiiA 1 ION PiM-] The Prince 
Regent being sealed on the throne, the 
ILsIici of the Rl.ick Rod was sent to require 
the attendance <)f the Commons. Shortly 
alrciwards, the Speaker, alterideil by a 
aieat number of members, came to the 
ha I. 

'file Speaker addressed the Prince Re¬ 
gent as follows :— 

“ In obedience to your Royal High-* 
ne5s\ commands, we his Majesty’s faith- 
fui Commons of the united kingdom of 
j Cheat Ihitnin and Ireland, attend your 
*1 Reial Ilig^nu’os with our last bill of Sup- 
j'ly at the close of a laborious session. "• 

‘‘ Among tile nunicroiis subjects of 
deep public importance to which our con¬ 
sideration lias been called, theie arc none 
that Jiave nioie anxiopsly occu])ied our 
atlenlioii than those which relate to the 
linaiiees and internal state* of fhc country. 

“ In conformity with your Royal TTigh- 
ne^-k’s rci oiiiniendaljmi at the commence¬ 
ment of the sc'j^ion, wc took, such steps 
as seemed best calculated to ensure a full 
and soiious iiiv*‘Mri».'ation into the public 
income and expeniliiure. lliat investiga¬ 
tion hhs com 111 Lied thronghout the tessioB. 
Pioni that investigation much has been 
(lone; miich unquestionably remains to 
be done; but we tiust we arc ju.stilied in 
the convicliou that mcasuiiog our expen¬ 
diture by what the real inteiesls of the 
empire may require, no apprehension need 
be entertained as to the tlability ol our 
rcsoin as. 

“ Deeply sensible ot’ what wo owe to 
yoin R(.}al Higlnies. for Iiaimg directed 
the esumafes to he laid before us at the 
comincncts’:ent ol iht 5Cb;>iuu with ovny 
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rtHliiclion in tlie establishments that sound 
ixilicy W'jiiM allow, ue Iia\c* had tlic satis- 
llictiun to lind that llio supplies iiiiylil 
he provided ithoiit the iinposilion of any 
additional buitliens u[)on the people; and 
we liave the proud gr itiliciition to think, 
that notvvMistanding the gigantic and un-» 

1 )arallelcd exertions which this country 
las been called upon to make, 'and the 
diliicultios and piessure which must ne¬ 
cessarily he the C(i»| sequence ol such c\(’r- 
tions, at no period o( its history has the 
public crc'd'it stood inoie sound, steady, 
and unshaken than at pr^’'<enf.’ 

In considering^, »Sf/, iIk' internal isLale 
of the co'infiy, it has been pairdul to us 
to cent ‘inplate the atl^Mupl's whicli have 
boon nuide to take* advantage of the dis- 
tre.sse-. of y poiti<»n ol ihe people to con¬ 
vert them to their own wicked and mi'^- 
chievous puiposes. Ills inajest\\ laith- 
ful C’omni()n>, whilst th.-y have heoii 
anxiously eue.Uii'd in such nK'euic*^ a«; 
inii;hl (Iicfk tlie l.iilher piof^iess (d llie'*'e 
alteinuls liave not bi'en iiiiiomdf'iil ol'si'ch 
Ollier nicaMiies ns im;:lit alibid lehel' to 
the |'!t>Mii(' Ol tint di'-tie^s. Witli this 
view' we have tunied e-ur iiltention lo,^tlie 
cneomn':eiiient ol the Inliciies, to tlie 
jiicaiis ol' provulintr eniploMmmt lor the* 
]>oi)r, n«nl most diliy,(‘ntly (althoii^h the | 
limits ot the se^^sion would not allow of the 
completion (d’ a me suie >st ikli^cntly 
to a full and minute iiujiiny into the slate 
fnd cllecl of till* |mor Jaws^—a question 
in which the weailh, llic industry, and the 
morality of the nation aie so deeply im¬ 
plicated. 

Whilst we have deemed it our first 
duty 1 0 delihei ate w ith unremitted ^oheltu(lc 
upon these subjccls of paramount impoit- 
aiice,— to these alone oui dtdibeialiens 
liavt* not bien coiifmed. ! 

*' reelmi; hoiv intrnalely connected the 
best iut(*r''atb of tiie* country aie with 
every llnoj^ that is ol inteiest or concern 
to our e< tli-nistical esl.ihlishnient, we 
hope thal much of advantage will‘he di*- 
rived to the public, and much Oif conve¬ 
nience to the ill igv, from the revision and 
consolidation ol the lawii alfectiug spiritual 
peisops. ' 

To Ireland aKo, our earnest atten¬ 
tion has liocn directed in pioMiimg for the 
more dehheiate investigai,',on of piesent- 
nicntrf to l)i‘ made hv the graml f.iries; — 
a ineusuie of the most giuieial mihience 
over the whole of that p*rt of the united 
kingdom,—a nieasiuc which we confi¬ 
dent! j hope will prove as salutary m prac- 
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ticc, as it is^anqucstionably sound in prin¬ 
ciple. 

“ Tbesg., Sir, are the leading matters 
which liaye engrossed the labours of his 
majesty*slfaithful Commons,—and‘ if this 
session |/as not been nmrked with that 
brilliancy and splendour which has cha¬ 
racterized former sessions, •yet we have 
the conscious ■sartslactioiY to rtflofct, that 
having had great duties to ^leiibrni, "to the 
|)eiformancc of ll^se duties wc have ap*^ 
plied a most faithful and indefatigable 
attention. 

Sir, the hil^ ivhieh it is my (Jiityhum- 
1 1)1 y to present to your RoyifJ Iliglincss, 
j i> mtitnled ‘ An Act for apj^lymg certain 
‘ Moniesthereiv mentioned lo; the Service 
‘ of the year and for farther a|ppro- 

‘'printing the S ipplies gMuted in thisses- 
•sion of parliameuc, to which, with all 
‘ humility, we pi ay Ins aitdesty's royal as¬ 
sent.’ ” • 

'riiO ro^ al assent was given to the .said- 
bdl. 

I "I in PaiNi’K ItCf.LK'i'N SerLCii at 
I 111: ( i.osi: Ol- 'iiir SrssroN ] Ilis 
Royal II. ghne '^*5 then made llio lolU‘\ving' 
Speech to hotli Houses:— , 

“ My Loids and (Jamtlcmcn ; 

“ 1 caruot close this session of parlia* 
njoiV, without renewing ni}' expressiono 
ol deep rcgiet at the continuance of Iiis 
majesty’s lamented indisposition. ^ ^ 

“ The diligence w ith uhieli you have 
applied youi -elves to the considei ation of 
* e dilfuient objects winch I reconruncnd- 
ed* to your attention at tlie conirnencO" 
ment of the sessnon, demands my w'aiin- 
cst aeknowlodgrnenls; and I have no 
doubt that the favomahle cliangc which 
isjiappily taking place in oui internal situ¬ 
ation, is to be mamly asciibcd to the^salu- 
tary mcii'Jurcs wlucli you have a^toptif'd for 
preserving the public tranquillity, nnd to 
your steady adherence to those principles 
by winch Ihctcon^tilution, resources, and 
' credit of the country have been hitherto 
picscivcd and maintained, f, 
j ‘‘ Notwdthsfcandiug the arfVrnd indus- 
' try which have been too successfully cx- 
j erted in some parts of the country to aliofl. 
i ate Ihe alfections ol his majesty’s subjects, 
and to stimulate them to acts of violence 
and insurrection, I have had the satisfac- 
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tion of receiving the most clecii^ivc proof;* 
of the loyalty and public spirit the groat 
body of the people; and the pntic'ttce u itl\ 
wliicli tluy have subtalneil the severe 
temporary distress cannot be too highly 
commended. 

‘‘ 1 am filllyisonsihie of the eonfidcnco 
Avhich you have ^fianife^ted towards me, 
by tlie exlraordinary powers wliieh you 
Jiavc placed in iny hanJls. the neces:?ity 
which has ealh'd for tl|crn is to me mattei 
cl deep legiet; and you may lely on rny 
making a tunpcialo hut eircctual ii«f‘ of 
tlnun, for the jn'otecliorll and secmlfy of 
in’s m‘''^sty’s ^oyal siil>]cct<.* 

, (icntleiuen ofthe I loii .e of Common'^ f 
I thank you ior tin- j‘\ij)})li{'.s wind', 
yam have giiinted tome, .iiul for the la- 
boiioii^ iiu( sti'i ition whieli, at my rccom 
riMMulatioii, you have nnulc into ihi* ‘'tate 
of the nn’oiue aiul e\|KMuhtnu* of the 
country. 

“ It Ins guennu* miicimc plea'^iiic ti) 
jlnd ilut y oil li.u e I)f ci i nahletl to pro¬ 
vide foi eviiylnaiuh ol ih(‘ public, sei- 
vico without any addition to the burthen^ 
ol tlu‘ people. * ^ 

** 'The ‘ilati* of piibbe cu'dif, alibids a 
dtcisi\e pioid of the wiodis^i aiM>e\pc- 
dio^icy, .iind'u all lli(‘ pii-ent (iicnm- 
'•t.'imu"-, cl' t!iOi.e fmaiunal ai r ingcment'^ 
vvliicli you Irivi*ado[)tcd. 

•‘I li.i\e CNciy ica^cn to luluve tliat 
tlic (Vficiency in the rcviTiuo is, in^ a 
great (h jL;ie<\ ti» he ascrihed to the un¬ 
favourable slati- ol the hi>t season , and J 
look lorwaid witli sanguine expectations 
to its gi'uliial iinjirovennuit. 

.My Loi<U, and (nuitlemcii ; * 

^ *^i’hc uu’asuiLu> whit!i \.iil m jiiogioss 
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at the commencement of the scssioni for 
the issue of ar new silver coinage, have 
been carried into execution in a manner 
which has given universal satisfaction; 
ancT to complete the system wliich has 
bpon sanctioned by parliament,* a gold 
coinage of a new denomination has been 
proviiled lor the convenience of the public. 

‘‘ I continue to reccjive from foreign 
powers the stionge.st assurances of ihcir 
fiioudly d js])o.s ition towards this country, 
and ol thc'ircISsirc ^o preserve the general 
tranrjiiillity. ^ * 

“ 'fill' prospect of an abundant harvest 
lliroiigliout a consiilcrahle pai t of the con¬ 
tinent is ill the highest degree satisractory\ 
'fills iiapj^y di'-pcu.'-ation of Jbovidence 
cannot fad to mitigate, if not wholly to 
remove, that pressure under which so 
many of the nation.s of Muropc have been 
'sullcring in the course r»f the last year; 
and 1 tuist that we nniy look forward in 
i DDbCtjuence to an improvement in the 
compicTcial relations of tliib and of all 
other coimtiic>. 

I cannot allow you to separate with¬ 
out iccommending to you, that upon your 
leiTii n to your several counties, you should 
^usc your utpyist endeavouis to defeat all 
attempt-, to coiiupt and mi.sload tiie low’ec* 
cl.i'-ses oi’ the coniinuiiity; and that you 
should lose no opportumty of inculcating 
amongst tlicm that spiut of concord and 
obedience in the laws.* wliich is not less‘ 
essential to tluii hajipinesb as individuals, 
than It is mdi^pt n^ahle to the pencial w’cl- 
faie and piO'pcilty of the kingdom*” 

'fhe loid chaiu'clkir, then, by the Prioce 
llcgentb^ eoimnand, pmrogued the pui- 
liamcut to tlic ‘JOth ut Au;:u^t i:ext. 
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IIm—Permanent Taxes, 1817. 




An Account t^the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes Great BsiTAi^bfw 
taken for Two Years, ending resj)ectively the 5ik Januarif 1816, and 5th tf 
Januarif 1817. 


CONSOtr DATED CUSTOMS . 

Isrp OF Man... 

Quahantinb Duty .. 

Canal and Dock Ditto . 

PcBMANKNT Ditto, 1313 . 

•••Djlto,.Idle War Doiy J 309 .y.». 

...Ditto ..Ditto.1810 ami 311 . 

EXC/SE ... 

Brit’Iii Spirits 1806 .•. 

Ditto...Djtto...I811 ... 

• FoRklUN Ditto . 


STAMPS, 1808 . 

Ditto... 1815 . 

Eoitkhy Licbnces .. 


«k> 




r.AND TAXES ... J. . 

INCIDENTS: 

Letter Money ... 

Hawkers and Pedlars . .V... 

.Seizures ..... 

ProffdfP..? 

Composilintis...^. 

Fines uiid Foii'itiirps .. 

Rent of Almn Mim s $ . 

...Ditto . 1 T House. » 

Alienation Dury.. 

Hackn'*v Co.n'lics and Cli.iirs 

.Ddto.. 

Window-' ... 

* TIoiiKeti . . .! 

Ariears u( Cuts ..j. 

Servants. — 

Arrear- of l' JO por Cent. 170 > 

rain.iL*s . 1708 

llusbandrv Houes . . 

Windows .,1804 

llonses ... 

Horses and Mules . . . 

Mor'sps ... - ■ — 

Horse Dealt IS f.icences . — 

Seiv.inti. . 

Hair l%wdi‘i. . 

’ U>id Heyings .I...,-- 

Carri.ijffes /... . 

. ... 

10 per ('< nf i . 

Con«olida(erl Assflsed Taxes 


1711 

178^ 

;76r, 

1778 

ns-j 


.... IS0() 

^ *,1808 

pel lil^ on Pc^si tns . 

1 s. ditto ... .. Salaiirs 
6 d. ditto . ... Primionv 
1 i. dill I .... yj0 «iies 
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1 s. ditto.Salaiies 

fid. ditto .Pensions 

1 ^ d^tu ...... S.iltines 

fid. ditto*..Pensions . 1816 

1 f. ditto.Salaries - 

Two-wheeled Carriages .. 1802 

Vot. XXXVI. Ajyi^dix, 
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IV— Trade and Navigation, 1817. 
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An Account g the Vessels, •mUh the Amount of their Tonnage, ■aihirk. 

I^ve hem Built andItegmered in the several Po, h of the ifniT.s.i iLpiTfeS 
Irek^J between 5th January ISU nwrf 5th January 1817, dhtinguhhiug each Yeai. 


Ill the Year I Si 4..f.• 

.. the Acoount delivered idbtP 

^ » Ye.ii and now coi fcoted.C 

.?.18IG. * 


biiiiN. 


BJ8 

M47 

1,U51 


Note.—The Return madcYist Year for 1815 
subject to a similar addition next Year, as a pait 
received. 


IONS. 


9),97C 

12G,dl8 

103,705 
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I. Account 



rfsjnt Return foriaiO will be 
m the Plantations arc not yet 
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V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE^ Jan. 5, 18l7, 


I. For Inferrst, &c. on tho Permanenl Pefil of Gicat 

Britajii, Uiifedpemrd ; iiiCfudiiig Annuitips fur Lives 
end Terms of Years, (App. A. 1. 2.) .. . 

II. Interest on Rxrlij»qucr Bill*:, (li.) . ) . 

III. Civil Li^-t, (CO .. 

co»roi>dau-d '/• 

i « 1 I SjIh k‘s\." 1 AiV'iwanccs . 

C . 

V. Civil Goveinnipi't of Saolinnd, (D ) . 

r 

\ J. The otliei r.iynu*nt<! In Aiitieip.Tt»on of the r'fclieqner 
Reepjpts; (K.)—vi/. • 

'Hoiiiitirb for Fislunes, Maniifaolmc-, Com, &r. 

Pensions on the Hereditary llcvemie . 

MiliUa, and Dcsciters V\ an ants. 

VIL The Navy, (F.)—vi/. • 

Wjgcs and Geiieial Services. 

Victiialhinr DcjMilmcnt . 

Transjioil.Ditto. t . 



s. 

d. 

% 



^ « _ r 

- 

t 

1,028,000 

0 

c 

0 

70,092 

t 

‘ 7 

1.7,2>G 

10 

3 

4'i7,or;‘) 

4 


60,588 

t \ 

lOJ- 

12'3,K15 

10 

9 

f 

« 

- 


2V7,132 

u 

6 

27,700 

0 

0 

1 83,749 

10 


1 . 

G,695,647 

1 

4 

10 

l,r28,0Gl 

1 


1,692.6 i 7 

1 — 

0 

9 




45,044,889 9 
'2,l96,n'f 19 

r ' 


l/T»'ii.,741 12 
128,51'j^r) 


A 


VIIl. The Old nance, (G.) ... 

IX. The Army, (11)— mz. ” 

Oidinaij Seivices..£‘3,007,497 8 7^ 

I'Xtr.iordinaiy Slink v includ¬ 
ing Kcmiltances and Ailv.mces * 
to other CoiintiICS.! 6,171,225 0 #*8 

» 4--- 

, '‘fOTtra the Amount of Remittances and AdNancc.s 

toother Countries, inciudcd in Appendix 1. 

X. Loans, &c. to other Countries, (I ) —viz. 

Ireland .. 

Russia .£'.1,0‘>6,35 ) 17 7J 

• Sicily. . 117,748 (V 8 

Sweden . '>()6,0'i8 1 3 7 

Naples . 263 Ti 7 4 

Spam ..1. 1,1'21 10 s| 

Holland. 23 18 9 

Nlinor Powers under Rngagf me nts 

o, )'27 U) 0 


5)8,532 


9,‘iiri, 52') •'» M 

) 


14,77S,7'2‘> 9 2 
l,7'3l,li5)9 1C Hi 


‘2,581,148 G 2^ 


with the Duke cf Wellington.. 


XL Miscellaneous Scyvicea, (K.)— mz . e 

At Home. 

Abroad . I,. 


Deduct Sums, which, although iuctuded in this Account, 
form no pi'rt of the P2xpenditure of Gi(‘at Britain, viz. 

Loan, &c. for Ireland . 

Sinking Fund on Lodii to the East India Company 


13,047,582 IG 


1,731,1 39 12 11*1 


i-- 


3,061,'100 9 4J 
247,861 10 6 
_&_ 


2,581,148 6 2* 
132,998 10 4 


4,312,'^87 19 


3 /o 9 , 16 I li> mi 
•!r 


82,899,97'. lt> 4 

f s 

2,714,i4G 16. GJ 


#80,185,829 19 7. 


* This indndcfi the Suni of «£«495,711. 5. 6. for Interest, Management, and Sinking Fund, 
‘ ' on Imperial Loans ; 

and £, 57,070. 5. 1. for.Ditto...Portuguese Loan* 






























xxy] V.-i<PtJBtlC ExpfiMOITVRX, lai?. £»»* 

# 

APPENDIX (A. h)>^Manies paid out (ff the Receipt qf his Mafestifs Bxchewer^ ia" 
the Year ended 5th January 1817, iou)ards satisfying ike Charges the PUBLIC 
Df.dt of Great Britain^ Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans% 
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-Al^PENDIX (A, Amount of the Sums actually received by the C^MMis- 

hioNERS for the Reduction of the National Debt, in the Year ending 5lk Jan. 1817. 


GREAT BRITAIN: . 

Annual Issue* 26 Geo. 3, cap. 31' *. \ 

Ditto, additional ditto, 42 Geo. 3, c^p. 71 . A.... 

Exchequer Annuities for D!/ and 96 YcarH, expired 1792, 

26 Geo. 3, cap. 31 . .). 

Short Annuities 1777, expired 17S7, 26 Geo. 3,^ip. 31 . 

Annuities oii Lives, expired j^ior to thc^th July i602, 

26 Geo. 3, rap '31 ... k . .yf. ..,. 

Annuities on I^ives unclanncil beloie 3 January 

1316, 27 Geo. 5, cap. 13 . .. .V . 

I per Cent, per Ann. ontoii^btanujii; uiiprovideii Ivchvipier 

Bills and DebenUnes.. ..V.. .\ .... \... 

jC. 1 per CVnl. Jici Ann, on C.t{)itnls i'iL«led' by Lo;^n^ raiised 

fiom 179:3 to IS 12, both ineliibivt*, 32 Geo. 3,Vap 33. 

Per Centage on Loans raised Aom 181.') to 1815, both inclusive, 

33<ieo. 3, cap. 33... 

r at £. 3 ptM Cent. 

Interest on Capitals purchased <at 4pei Cent. .. .i. 

( at £. 5 per Cent. 

Ditto on Capitals tiansforrrd for FiitV AnmulU's, .U £ 3 pi i (’cut. 

Iiong Annuity trandonod for ditto .. 

Returned from the Areoiint of I ilc AiiiMiifies, the iN’mnnif'rs 

having died pnor to its being set .ipait toi paynirrrt. 

Life Annuities unela mod foi tliree YtJis and iipwaids, .it 

5 January IS!(’, 52 Geo. 3, rap. 129. 

Paid into the Bank ol England to the Ac odunt of >.ie Cornniis- 
sioncis, being part of a Legacy beqneatlH d by Anna Maria 

Kcynolds .t. 

Ditto.the value of ./r.37,7i7. I6f. 3r/. Capital 8loc>k, 

bequeathed by Ditto lo Ditto ... 

Remittance by ^oinc IViiOn unkiiiAvn, to the use of the SuikAig 
Fund. It ... ' 


Annual Appiopi i iiion towards the Kedeinphon of X. 12,()()(),^700, 

1)7,^ •? i (j\ 0 . 3, cap.-33. 


roaril8t)7 

IrAcrest on Capital purchased at 3 per Cent. 


cf'i j, d, 

1,000,000 0 0 

200,000 1 ) 0 

*54,880 14 h 
23,000 0 0 

21,35^ ,0 1 

29,843 4 C 

« 

262 , 3(^0 0 0 
5,601^313 16 3 
‘736.519 3 9 


87 !0 

96,Vi)9 1 0 
5o8 10 0 

•i 

r,3‘22 12 0 
1,493 0 6 


3,7^6 13 3 
35,^if’b 7 11 
10 0 0 

0,68l,26o 3 IJ 


626,2 55 10 4 
i38pi32 12 4 


8S4,bj^8 2 


Deduct, sot apart fiom the Sinking Fund to pay Life ,366,13+ b 7 

Annuities, pursuant to 43 Geo. 3, cap. 142. • 206,283 10 6 


, IRELAND: 

^.1 per Cent. pfrAnii. on Capitals cieated by Loans ^.aiscd 

fiom 1707 to 1813, both incltibivc, .32 Geo. 3, cap. 33 . 

Intcu'&t on Capital puichased at £,3 per Cent... 

IMPERIAL: 

XA per Cent, per Ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797, 

37 Geo. 3, cap. 39 .*... 

Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per Cent. 

pORrUGAT.: I 

Annual Appropriation towards tlicKcdeniption of Capital created 

by ■£‘.600,000, part uf Loan 1809, 49 Gob. 3, cap. 71 . 

Interest on Capital purchased at «t. 3 per Cent. 

tlAST INDIA COMPANY: 

Annual Appropriation towards ttie Redemption of Capital created 

by .^.2,500,000, part of Loan 1812, 52 Geo. 3, cap. 135. 

Interest on Capital purchased at £,3 per Cent. 


11,739,670 IJ I 

1,079,384 19 8 
316,061 i'J 9 

1,335,616 19 3 


.66,693 0 0 
33,793 10 9 


30,000 0 0 
ll,312cl3 8 


110,820 0 0 
«22;178 10 4 


90,^6 10 


^*1,312 13 8 
( 

I i 

I 

132,998 10 4 


Applied to tlie purchase of Stock vf... 3,180,3 li!* 12^3* 

Diltt+^to the paymeut of Life itnniiitieB .. 206,283 10 6 


Gross Amount, 


3,SB6,599 2 9 
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V.— Public Expenditure,' 1817 . 
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I 

appendix- (B,) --•Accowit ofLhe Inlcreal paid on Exchequer Pill.s, /Vom 5tk 

1816 io ihv 5th daj/ of January 1817. 


ACTS 

uiidci wliitli tliL* UilK wrie i<nucd. 


.'5 5 caj^. 3 .^ 

5 5 G<y, 5, fap, A . 

55 Geo. J, cap. * d .. 

5.5 (ico. .3, cap. ns .. 

55 Geo. :>, cnp. 149 ...^. 

55 (ieo. '3, cap. 1*^'). 

5<) Geo. 3, c.jp. 3 . 

I I 


•funds 

cliaigcd fuili !(ie I’rmripN?. 


Malt and Personal Jlstates, lwi5 ... <r£\ :},000,000 

Supplies, 1810 ...i . ^ 12,500,000 

Su]»plies, 1815 . . 

Suppliis, IS16 . if . 


Supplies, .. ,.-VwJ.‘-^'^OOO 

Supplus, nGo .^..V.^O.ODO.i'OO 


SuppI 

Malt ami Piisanal JislaK 


iL -KOOd/^lJU 

ij I f /i I 1 If ti t 

*? 

1811. f’t 


,0()0,l'U0 

s 


\mounr of 
IMI.KIiSr. 

' "r: ■ 

■2,440 Hi 
08^,199 11 
1,042,752 5 
225,108 11 


8U,986 

11U,079 

22,on 


10 
ii 
5 
0 
0 
0 
I • 


2,196,177 19 J 


\PPRNDIX - 1/ 1 f o/l/irJV/ar'iC u/Mj/i i^K}}4HOLiDATEp Fvijd, inihd 
)\ (i ended 5ili Jnnn 1 . 1 / j«SjT ; cxiiu.wr o/ the Inictesf (^f the Public Debt, and of 
i\“ Piujwoil^ 7 nMf» \\\{ 111 (jL i II I'jj.i s :— ])idn}o7ti^fii!ii]r tlic sav\c under the several 
Iluid.s oJ^Cud !of JasiiLC — Mini — tSalarics—BounlicSy tSc. 


r/j !L L/5/ . 

n5i: riir.si'i'rour oi’ his 

I^.ir.Sr5^’S HOUSLIIOM), 

pel Act 17 (leu. 3 . 

...Ditto... . 

. .Ditto... 5'? . 


coi'jrrs ov jrsTicE, {'>vo 

p.l'^f* \l) . 

M>.\ 7’, {^‘'0 page xn). 

SJLAIUES .V ALLOli i.\( 

(See ]*ago \m) . 

« Ef'XslOSS- 

I'.ail of CiKillKiiuj per Aet 18Gen 

Lc)i(l UoOney. 2 > . ; 

Lady Doicliester.2<> .. 

.lohii I*enii, L q .30 .. 

Jtu'iiard Penn, E^q .— ... 

Duke of Clarence.31 ... 

Ditt^, transfer!ed tioin 

^Civit LivSt . 

‘j»ukeofTXik . 

Ditto, lijnsfern d asal>o^ e 5'. 

Duchess of Ditto . ^2 

Punce of Wales .... 

Pari St. Vincetl .... 

Vjseouwt Duncim ... 

Duke of Kent f. . 

Ditto ... Cumberland ... 

Ditto... j^ci^i^tjd. 

LorcLErskine... 

Sir Archibald MicOoimlJ 

^ir James Mansfield.—. Q,50(> 

Sir Itlan (Shninbr^ . —. 1,987 

.Sir Syancy Smith.41 . 1 ;000 * 0 

Baroness Abercrombie —. 2,000 0 

Duke of Sussex.A.. 42 . 12,000 0 . 

Ditto ...Cambridge.-v. i u 


33 

9 I 


39 







j:. 

s. 

</. 




^ Lord IIut< liiii«:oti .42 


2,000 

0 

0 


s. 

r/. 

Sii .f Mi,es Siiiiri.irt / . .. •'i3 

. 

1,'200 

0 

0 

8'»8,()()0 

0 

0 

Li^<l P.Drm :di>n, rt .il > 
for L'tif) Amin i**! . j 


.3,000 

0 

0 

DO.OOO* 

0 

0 

' Duke ol Athol.! 5 


7,C0l 

3 

8{ 

70,000. 

0 

0 

l,.idy Nelson.46 

. 

2.000 

0 

0 

' — 



lldiry M. Dyer^I'sq. .. 'ij 

.. .. 

1,000 

0 

0 

1)21^,000 

0 

0 

.IvTlin Sewell, Esq.— 

.... 

1,000 

0 

0 

• 

» 


.1 liti W# Compton, Lsq. — 


1,()U0 

t) 

0 

70,('"I* 

3 

7 . 

Alexaiidei (make. Esq ... — 
William Ten lit, Esq. — 

. 

“72 10 6* 

15,230 

U) 

'I 



Sii Richard Slr.itlian ... 46 


1,000 

0 

0 




fiidy Cotlinirwood.— 


1,000 

0 

0 

00,588 

l^ 

} 

it'i 

lion Sarah ditto, (now? 
Newnham).J 


jOO 

0 

0 



i 

Hon, Maiy 1\ tlilto .— 


500 

0 

0 



• 

Sii ./ohn T. l3uekwoslli .. ~ 


1,000 

0 

0 

i, 4,000 

0 


Duke of Clarc'iice.— 


6,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 j 

Ditto... Knit .— 


6,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 1 

Ditto ... (himherland ... — 

«■ • • • 

6,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 i 

Ditto ... Sussex.— 


6,000 

0 

0 

■.,000 

0 

0 1 

Ditto ... Cambiidire.— 


»),000 

0 

0 

! LOGO 

0 

u 

15 iiicesbCiiai lutie of Wales— 


2,269 

4 

ft 

1,87 5 

0 

• 

0 

Ditto ... .. 56 

Duke of GluuceshT.46 


H»,:)49 

U,000 

9 

0 

0 

J) 

14,000 


0 

IN iMcess Sophia of ditto — 


7,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

J-'.ai 1 itelsoii .^— 


j.OOO 

0 

d - 

4,0'50 

0 

0 , 

T.nid R'ldncy.— 


Oij3 

1 

6 

65,000 

0 

i 

Viscount Li\ke .48 


3,000 

0 

0 

9roou 

0 

0 

l^irl ot Wellington .50 


2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Ditto. rl 

... .« 

2yUU0 

0 

0 


I'i.t'OO 

12,000 

,6,333 

4,000 

2.500 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

•0 


vaI, I 


Hon. Jane Peicev 
(now Carr) 

Princess Kli/abeth 
Ditto, ttaiKferred fiom ? 

Co-’iI^L.st .,T.J 

Pr'uce^; Mary . 

7J fiom Cn d I ist ... 

Princess Auf^u*.! i Sophia 

Ditto, from ^ Mil I.i-t ... 

Prim css SopliM. 

Ditto,.ft an Cj\ 3 L'-t .. 

• < 


fo 

52 

5o 

52 

58 

yi 

j6 


2,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 
3,000 ■ 
9,000 
3,000 
9,000 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 

0 .) 
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Pbmsiovs- 


. £. 

s. 


Sir Archibald Macdonald 53. 

800 

0 

0 

Sir James Mansfield 

.—. 

800 

0 

0 

Sir Alan Chambr6... 

.—. 

590 

2 

24 

Princess of Wales... 

.54. 

35,000 

0 

V' 

Duke of Wellington 


13,000 

u 

0 

Lord Beresfuld. 

.—. 

2.000 

0 

0 . 

Ditto Combe rnnere 

.—. 

!^,000 

0 

0 

Ditto Exmouth. 

. — . 

2.000 

0 

0 

DiUu Hill. 

% 

2,U00 

0 

Oi; 

Ditto Lynedock. 

.— . 

2.000 

0 

(\ 

Ditto WalbiDghaiii 


2,000 

> 

h 


Total,. .£.♦27,009. +. 


MlSCELLAtfEOVBt 

Deficiency of Fi^fita to the South £. s, d. 
Sea Company, per 55 Geo. 
cap, 57 . 1,85b 18 0 

Interest o^i a Moiety of 50 Milliuna 
of Florins raised in Holland, for 
the Service of Russia, per 55 
Geo. 3, cap, 115,.^... 131,W 12 0 

Total, e£.f23,8l3. JO.V ‘ 

, Genera/Total, ,f.1,734,741 12 10| 


APPENDIX (I>)—// Lisl of alTxucIi i}um and Sums of Moneif as hau*bcen incurred 
and become due upoti his Majesty*s Establishment for Civil AffairI^ within 
Scotland, bearing, date the \dm day of Juue 1761 \ forgone Year, from 5th January 
1816 mclusivc, to 5th January 1817 exclusive ... Totul Aniu';nt, «/f.l28,514. 15. 1. 


APPENDIX (1*^.1 .)—An Account of the Amount tf Bivjnties paid in Great 
Britain, distinguishing England Scotland, ont of the Revenue of Customs, 
between the 5th January 1816 and the 5lh January 1817; being Payments in the 
Nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 


Year ended 5Ui .lanuary 1817 - - 


, incland. 


£, f. U. 

129,965 0.10 

V 

£. s, d. 
74,649 19 9 

. • 


CREAf 


£. S. (i. 

204,615 0 7 


2.) — A 71 Actount, showing hoxehhe Public Monies yrmaining in 
* the Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th January 1816, together with the M(Afics mdd 
into the sa?ne during the Year ended the 5th January 1817, and the Monies paid out 
of the Net Produce of the Revenues of the said Year, in Anticipation of the Exchequer 
Receipt, have been actually applied, so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in 
. England, and can be ascertained at the Excise Office. , 


Cth Head 


PENSIONS; VIZ. £, t. d. 

The Duke of Grafton - -- -- -- -- *9,000 0 0 
Earl Giwper - -- -- -- -- -- - 2,000 0 0 
Charles Roone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath's 1,500 0 0 

Lord Melbourne - -- -- -- -- -- 1,500 0 0 


bounties}': 

On Beer exported - 

Sehed ProTiaioiis ex|><>rtcil, tVbite llcriingx talren, end Tonnage in the 
White Hernifg Euliery - 


U,000 0 

35^ n 

« 

10,719 19 


10 


APPENDIX (E. 3.)— Excise, Scjotland, —An Account jf the Amount ffBovi^TiES 
paid out if the Revenues <f Excise in Scotland, (being Payments in me Nature of 
Anticipations (f Exchequer Issues) in the Year ended 5th January 1817- Required 
by the Right Hon. the Lords Co^nmiss^^rs of his Majesty*s Treasury, p^r Leftes' 
of George Harrison, Esq. qf&h January 1817* 

PAID, in tlie Year ended 5th January 1817 ----- 31,444. 3. 4. 
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r < '•n 

APPENDIJSir'*(E»4.)—.PoaT Office— An Account Pension & cauf bu Parlta< 
MENTAKY GjIa'nts, in the Yeav ended 5th Januori^ 

^ His Gmtc the Dukr of TM.iiihorongli - - - - ^Vi.OOO 

His Giaee the Dtike of (irattem,.4,700 

The Uejis ot llu* lale Huke ot Sclioniberjj - . - - A^OOO 


700 
-1' 


APPENDIX {K.5.)^An Ai rou/ft uf \idvaneed 1)1 f Heceiyeir^ General of LanH 
and Asues^ed Taxes^on dcruioit of AIii/i vi\ t ul 1)i;sku'W,us WAitnANTs^ and other 
^ Dubursemcnls, ujuhr varwu.s ills of Parlnmeuf, m the Year end^d 5th'Jan. 


Ill M)-, \n sH(\ ir fc. 


M.Afili A jllAi, ^ 


w # 

NlOrLANO 


CKLAT BRITAIN. 


Militia and Deseiters AWiirniOa - - g. 

•Volunteers ... -- 

JVfenre Arts - 
At my ot Krsi'ne 

P»)piilatioti - - -- -- -- - 

Anjrinuil.ition of Supends to Si oti h Clerpry, ('iO 

Geo. ojp 84)---» . 

To the Cormnissi()nrii» fci tin lli^hhii'd Road (> i- 
fico. e*ip. IO 4 ) - -- -- -- -- 


±. jr. (/. . i. (f. > , u d^ 

^ b:, i(yj lit 2 I'i.soc y 11} 67,162 y ,J| 

1,168 l‘> ti - - - 1,168 19 6 

•- 04') 10 (, - - - 049 10 6 

l‘-»7 \'l 4 ‘2,014 y 6 2,142 1 Ip 

iO 17 7 50 IT 5 


50 17 7 50 IT 5 

9,775 12 2 9,775 I'fl 

2,500 0 0 ' 2,000 0 0 

NO,012 1 t. '18,2.77 9 Of' 8').749 TO 6 ^ 


appendix (P-J —N \\ v-Oi-FK’Tt— A)i A((oufitj sl/oxvin^ the Anwinit of Monies 
)eceived J)om his Mnjesiifs liiuleqner^ Jo) I^aval hdicccn the 3th Jan^^ 


ISKi ihid the 5th Jat,. IS 17. 


^ » UI'AD') 01 aLP.ViCr.. 

Wacfs • • 

VVajjei to OftiftTs and Srainen - .- -- -.'1^-- 

llalt I7iy to sea Ofhi’tMs, and Hoiinty to t luiplani? . - - - 

Wages to 111> .M.i|i''-tv’-s Dock and rtoi»e Yards 

Glm HZ' r Si r\ icl 

Toi Glii' ral Seivici s, vt/. Rills of J.xchanqr, Inipiests, ."^ala- 
nes, IV-nsimis, Marines, Ac. - -- -- -- -- - 

linildini; td Sh (’•», puicliase nf Siores of e\cry descripiionj 
irpnoiMg Ships, poK ]iasc> of Sl»i[)s liken tiom the Kiii mV| 


TOTAI, 


• • ric ?L\'^Li.rxG 

I’roxiaiOMS,* and all sorts of Vit Inalling Stoie 9 ,*j»aid for in 
of niuely days d.ite - 
Widows Peiibiuns - 
Rills of £xch:ing|, and Impi^ts 

General Serviros, «’iz. Ncceasaiy and Fxtra-Necessary .Money 
and Contingeiic Vs - 

V TRANSPORTS. 

freight of T>aiixports, Maintenanfe 8f Prisoners of War, and 
Expense of Sick and Wounded Searjen, paid for in Bills at 
ninety days date - - - - - - - - - * ■" 

£Ms ^ Exehauge, and all Services paid for in^Reao^ifgncy • 


£ 

5. 


1,09-1.500 

(1 

0 

8 t>l,j 0 l) 

0 


l»89,0tll) 

0 

0 

950,000 

0 

0 


• 


2,300,647 

4 

10 



• 

7.^0,OS5 

8 

7 

1 J, 'iT 1 
'268,500 

12 

0 

H 

0 

96,000 

0 

0 

• 


» 

l,55.'.,6n 

0 

9 

139,000 

0 

0 


6,695,647 4 30 


1.692.60 
9.516.325 6 llj 


Vox. XXXVI. Appihdis. 


(<^) . 
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APPENDIX {G.)-^An Acc^t o/* Monies paid ^ OapJWAWi: m0i$ 

Year 1316,/ir Sendees at Home and Abrtad respectively. 

4^. 

.1,8'J().783 

^ '. 790,928 


For SerTlces at Home 
For SerTji';es Abroad 


$. 

10 


1 7 


£ 2,661,711 


> 


12 

t 


APPENDIX (H .)—An Account of Moines' paid by the Ri^hl Hon. the Paymaster 

General of his Maje^iys VbacE^ffom 25th December 1815 to the 2Ath December 
- \ * ‘ , * * 

-Si. , ... . . ■ ■■ ■ 


1816, both inclusive. 


Pay and Allowances of the Forces nt Home (including Foreign Corps^ and era- 
bodied Mililia) Captains Allowances, CluUnqg, Rctruitmg, anu ^egirnental 
Contingencies 
Staff and Garrisons 

Public Oflices, including Superannuation Allowances ..... 
Bills drawn by Deputy Paymasters abroad, on account of the above Services 
Pay, dec. of Recruiting Troops and Companies ot KegiinciiU serving in lyidia - 
Disembodied Militia - 

lajcal Militia . ... 

Volunteer Corps 

Half Pay.,. 

Supernumerary and Kctiicd Oflicers.- . 

General Officers.. 

Military Pensions to Wounded Officers 
Widows Pensions 

Royal Bounty.. 

Compassionate Li^t. 

In-Pension of Cht Isea Hospital - 

Out-Prnsion ot ditto - 

XggtiOJgucies (Miscellaneous) <i - - j 

FiXerie^te Fec^. 

Allowances to Foreign Officers, and the Widows and Children of diUot - 

Retired Chaplain. - 

Officers serving with the Poitugnesc Army 

Medicines and Hospital Contingcncjcs - - ^ - 

Barrack Department.- --- 

Storekeeper General - - - - 

Commissary 111 Chief (voted) - - . . - ^.405,240 10 

Amount issued out of Extiaoiill 11 anc:. ... - 1,4.18,2.41' 13 6 


_ t 


Amount issued to the Flast India Company, in pa it ot the Vole for defraying 
Expenses incurred by them for the Public Service - - - - ► 

Kxtraordinanes, including til Bills drawn upou the Ticasury - - . - 

Miscellaneous l^iyoicuts.'. 


£.^ 

r. 

rf. 

3,247,157 

3 

i 

128,829 

3 

n 

168,502 

13 

O 

* 6<»,06o 

19 

11 

15,775 

5 

4 

203,000 

0 

0 

115,000 

0 

c 

68,162 

0 

o 

.*325,1 00 

0 

P 

106,741 

11 

6 

11<M)U0 

0 

(/ 

110,000 


0 

8h,000 

0 

11 ' 

41,000 

0 

0 

31,000 

0 

0 

46.105 

7 

4 

772,14! 

11 

3 

261,346 

13 

3 

5^680 

1 

8 

82,^0 

0^ 0 

10,000 

0 

0 

, 34,016 

14 

6 

39,680 

8 

0 

178,626 

0 

0 

44,800 

»D 

0 

1,843,485 

8 

4 

387,145 

6 

9 

6,171,223 

0 

a 

28,162 

0 

i 


• 


H,77Sf722 

p 

^3 

* 1,731,rj9 18 11} 

11,047,382 

16 

H 


t- 


of Bills of £s- 


Tbe Sum of £. 3,401),Olio has also been paid hy the Paymaster General in disci 
change drawn by tba Treasuiy of Ireland, on account of Irish Loan 1815. 

The Sum paid for Kxtraordinanes, includes advances of Stieci# Qiade at ygrious S^Loi^’ abroad ,by 
the Commissariat Department, ffi.- Pay of the Forces and other Services; also Prwisjons ^nedto the 
said Forces, for which credit will be giveto at the foot of the Account of Extraordinariai for the 
1816.- . • r * 

^!Tyq^.^TheSum pf £. 1^731,159. 12. Ilf. being the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 
other CountrkiB, should he deducted from this Account, the same being iiK,luded in this Acoonntt as 
well as in Account Appendix L—The Expenditure of the Army will then be £. 13,047,582, id. 
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APPENDIX* (I.)— Account^ the several FayjMknts made in the Year anded 
5th Jan. 1817, in respecj bf Loans, RrmittancesJ mid Advances, to Ireland 
and ^tker Countries. 


IRELAND' 

To complete the Loan, £. 9.000,000. ber 
Act 55 Geo. 3, rap. 124 
Ditto Lowery I8!5, Act 54 GPO. 3, c. ^73 
Ditto li^ttery 1816, jTer Act 36 Geo.% c. 6 1 

RUSSIA: 

Remitted by the Commissafy in Chief, to 
complete the Sum agrt-tid to be paid under 
the Conveotiomif 29th April 1815 - - 
fhito on aocottfit of 95,000,OdO Florios, part 
of the Rifbbiaii I/)an madrin i9ollaiid, the 
Interest giiJStnking Fund on which is to 
be defra 3 ^(rV|j this Country, in confor¬ 
mity Convention, signed at London 
on the 19th May 1815, and conlirmed by 
an Act 55 Geo. 3, cap: U 5 » • * 


"^Valiie of Provisions, &c. <;upplied by the 
Comtnissioneis of Victualling 

SICILY. 

Remitted by the Coinmi‘‘<>arp in Chief, to 
complete the Subsidy agreed to be furnished 
under a Treaty dated 13lh May 1809 

SWEDEN : 

By Payments made on .iceount of the Sum 
of One Million, agreed to be paid under a 
t^ffiivenlion dated I'dth August IS 14 
Remitted by the Commissary in t liicf, tt? | 
complete the same - - - - 

NAPtKS: \ 

Valuf of Proyi!.ioii9, v^r. ciippli«l l)Jf tl)6 
Commissioners of Vicluallmg - 

SPAIN. 

By % Rill (frawn on tl>e riPasiiry,,oii account 
of Subsidy to the Span.sh tov. in IS 12 - 
V^alue of Piovi 3 iops, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioneisot Vietiulling 


£. 


(f. 


90 

56 


J03 


13 6 
05 II 


972,2*22 4 4 


V2L964 12 9 


1,QP4,186 17 
2.109 0 




117,743 6 8 

500,000*0 0 
6,098 3 7 


2454,009 


127,138 17 


1 

94 


1,096,355 17 7^ 


506,098 13 7 


1,000 0 0 

121 10 8 } 


^ HOLf.ANn: 

Value of PiovHions, &,c. supplied by the 
Commissiont'isol Victualling 

In discharge of Engagements, made by the Duke of WellingtoDj 
with the following SlaU a : 

Holstein Oldenbtirgh, if' l.-iSO | Reuss Gieit/ - 


Lippe 


6,475 VValdtck 


i40 


263 15 


£. 


2,58i,U8 8 ^ 




Tvital Amoi^t of Pecuniaiy Aid • 
Value of Piovisions, &c. supplied by the 
Commissioners of Victualling - 


• 

1,7*28,561 


1,121 10 


23 18 9 


9,527 10 


Total •• * £, 


1,731,19(1 12 11^ 


4,312.287 19 If 


9,578 5 


4,1.731,13912 114 


N.B. The vAloe of all Suppfles furnished to Foreign Powers being included in the Accounts of 
Kipendfture by tie Army, Navy and Ordnance Departments, the Total Amount of sucl^Supplies should 
be deducted therfTrom, but as it is the usual practice to repay to the Ordnance and Naval Departments 
the Value of tl^ Stores furnished by them, by Wan ants upon the Paymaster General, the Total Deduc** 
tion may h#made from the Army Bipenditure. ^ 

WHcnerer any Supplili have been famished by the Board of Ordignee, the Value thereof must AifO 
b 4 deducted from the Total Expenditure by that Board, as th^y give in their Accounts the Total Pajri» 
Aenis mai^ by them in each Year, and consequsNt^hen the Amount of the Stores supplied by thetn 
are repaid by the Paymaster General, those^Sums ar^hsbursed for othei Services, and again ap^j^ii* 
the Ordnance Accounts. No Supplies ^ave howeyer been furnished this Year by that Departmmi 
Naval Aceouqt, 00 the ^trary, comprises only the Money issued fiom the Exchequer, and tbh 
diture thereoft 
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appendix (K .)—An AccQnnty ahomu^ houj the Monies* rnnanuyig in'the Receipt of 
ihV Exchequkr on the 5th daif ofJanmrif 181(), togjkhirr tcitfi the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ended ihc Fdli dai/ of January 1817, hax^e been f dually 
applied; so far as relates to Miscellaneous Skuvices. 


sEiivtcEs AT mnii:. 

T’^wards defraying Ihc.Kxpense of the Ho'yal MilitaV College - 181^7, 13l5 & 181 dd 

XX . . 1 m ■ I . ^ ^ 1 O 1 1 ■ 


.Ditto .. Koyiil Milit irv Asylum ... 1810 

.Ditto. Kep.iirs of Ditto , _ - - 


Towards the Repaiih ol Ifcnry the SevioilhS Ch.ipt |-.--- 
For Improvemuits of Strfils aijd PI ir»s m ar \Vt^stin\ns\ei ILiU - - - * - 

For the Imimv^t'rnent of the Ltoildiiigs of the llmvtrsiiy Iviinhiiigh 
in fmthei Ac t foi uukiiig Roads and building Brnlffes in the 

Highlands of Siotlmid « ■ . - . * - liflo &- l8Jt» 

For repairniif iln* ILmiIs iK'tween l/uidi)i^ and dloUh'Md 

Towards deflatin' I’xpriisr ol ntaki.i:; an In^oid NaMgation from ihc Eastern 
to the VWstero Scm/Lj fnvi nn*ss ami Fni t Wiiliriin - - - * * - I 

For defraying the Jixpciije of hnilding a Pointenliaiy HoubC at Milhanly - Ml3, > 

for defraying the Fxpense of the INtablishmonl ol Ditto - - - - MIo 

For defraying the Expense of embanking the Rim*i Thames in fiont of Ditto - IM } 

k Ml. S 

For the Improvement of Ilolylu ad 11 dihoiii ------ 

To defray the Expense of liuddin.'^s and IL*paiis attl.e New Mi it - 
Towards the hri‘ctiuii of an A.-\Inin ha ili« IIm*. plio^ ..t ( mhiiim! 1 nnath s - MU) 
To enable the ConmnssioiK rs .i|ipi)inted pei vVet Sa Om> to nuke Ci'in(.en«-iUf ns 
to the Pro|)ii« tois «'f li.mds at ui inai Poi isiiiontli and llilsej, piiiduMfl 1 n Uk 
S et vice of ttie Oidnaiiee - - - -j- - - - Ml) 

For dcfrayoig the Extiaordimry Expi-iises lot unid for I'roieeutions n l.iJoi'-. to the 
Com ot ih s Kingdom - - - - - - - l8MiicMl«/ 

For payinii the Kies on pa^ssnii; the Pnlilic A< eminls - - - - I'U ; 

For defiaying llie I'Ap. nse of Eaw('h.uges - ^ 

For defrayiig the I xpinse atteiidim; the <»>nliniig, mainl^Vning. and elnpll^^ o r 
Conviiis ai Home - - - - - - - / 181 j ck Ibid 

For defray iruf tile l'’xpen'?c of tlie'Pnbhe OIIji e«.i R »w sir<.<t - ** - - l«)l » 

For defraying the Cnarge of tlie Sup imtpid nee t,i Alien.^ - ' 18i;> ^ isid 

For defraMiig the Charge of the Rof A',iienliiiio - - - Mil* 

~ adiiiifeaM the Ev'^'nsi* of the National Vac ( me h'''tah!isi)iin nt . - . 

7o enable the I’liistccs of the Riitish Mnstuin to eaiiy on the i'liist:*# e|»vM’d in 

them by P.uli..merit. 

Towards (lefraMin; . leh Kx|)ensrs of a Civil Nature as do not focm a Put of th 
Ordinaiy Char'M s of the Civ.l last ----- iSMcx Mh 
For payim; the Sil Jilts of e< rtam (/fiieus of tm* luo 11 him , n| Pailiaiinnt - MM 
Tpdetrav the supph nvntal Charge for piinting thlh. lleiiuiis, and oihei I’dp rs 
for the Stssion 1813 - - - - - _ . -Mlo 

To dcfiay the C'haige of printing for t!ie Home of Loids, and for piintnm A* i" ol 

Failiament.MU'? 6 I'H* 

To make good tlie DlCk lem v of Liu fiui.r 181 >, f »r Diil.i Ditto - - l-sio 

For defraying the Expense of pnnlmg 1 ,“i.Ml Copies of tln^ lultli Vulumenl tin 
Jonrn.ils of the Honse of Coiiiinoiis - - - - - - - 8M 

To irukt Luoil the Defn.ieni y )if the rji.int Ml'), foi |)finiing J,“jPCi)pi'' of ilu 
OSth Volume of the Journals of the Iloii'-e ()f Common^ _ - . iMji, 

Foj^lefiaying the I'vpense that may hi’ im mud in IMi), fur piiiiUtig 1,730 I'ni-ns 
01 Che C9lh Volume ol tin. Journals of^le JIoum ot V’t'inmniis, In mg foi tli- 

' Session 1813-1' . 

For defiaying the Expense of punting tlie \ (,l(s of the IIoud** of C’ommoiu - 
To defVay the I xpenso tint may la* ineuiM<> tuwa. lb iepiiiiH].ig J^iuriXUi; lud 
Reports of the House »,( Commons - - . - - - -MM 

To make good fhe Defiewnev of the (Jiant for the Year 18I3» foi lepriniiug 
Journals and Repoi tN ot the Hmise of Commons - . . . . 1B16 

To make good the Dciicieney of the Grant I8|5, for rlefraying the Expense of 
Sprinting Utils, Repoits, and other Papi rs, by oiderof the House of Commons 
To defray the Charii^i^ of SLatinrmr^v foi the two l-|o||be^ of Parliduu nt - - 181.5 

TOi defray BllK of titc Uslier of ti e CourViof Excheqin r, f»i “Upplving the Court 
and OMocs with Statnmaiy, for keep.ng m gop<^idd siifficitid Repair the .said 
C!ouA, and for the nccustonicd Fees or Allowarifes to the woveial Officers theieof 
pf the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toiilodese, and Oirsieaii 
Kmigiants^ St. Doumgo SuffereiB, aud Dutch Naval Officeib - 1815 & iV.lG 


t £. s. tl. 

'u H* 17 0 

'}lT31*b 
9, MI U 0 
'J 'J5j 4 0 
5,ti('-0 0 0 

lU.UOO 0 0 " 

« 

000 * 0 0 
0 0 

0 It 

47,1:V2 3 nt, 

.3,500 0 U 

C 500 0 U 
17,(hid 0 


10 

('ll 'fi 

0 0 
15,Vi)0 0 I) 

r.B.0^3 5 0 

,3 '33 ri 'Z 
(., 371 . .3 4 - 

3 (M 0 0 0 

3,ik^) 0 0 

lO/in 13 6 

7S,i5 I 18 3 

‘in 0 0 

t.,07I 13 8 

3.,b(-0 0 0 

j,l)I5 M 

S3,.A)0 0 I) 

8"! .i*ll 

«» • 

« 

n.5(K) 0 0 

y,2l7 9 4 

6,000, 0 0 

5,208 12 lOj 

€ 

5,f28 10 6 
459 3 5^ 

I 

« f 

25.5 M 0 
36,701 13 7 
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For Conipoaition to St. Domingo Sjfifervrs, in lieu of Anmiiil AllovaocM - 1814 
I'or tlic ^lief of Atneiioaii I»yfi1i6t« - - - - . 181^ fc I81G 

For Protestant D^sentiiior Ministerb 111 Fngland.1815 

To pay cenain small cliantabU* and otliei Allowances t* the Poor of St. Martin’s* 

jn-tlie-FieMs, et aha. 

J’o the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the Augipeiitation of tly Maintenance 
of the Pool Chygy - - - - - - - - .. - JSlfi 

To defray»tlie Ch a rgc^^f Super annual ion Allowances t^ retired Clerks in the Mint ^ 

.IJjtto. ^.tTo Joseph Planta, £sq. foimeily one of the Paymasters of 

Kxchequer Pills ------- 

.Ditto.To retired Clerks m the Audit Office - 1815 & 1816 

..Ditto.To retired (’lerks 111 the I.Disei V Oflu e - , . 

I'o pay otF cmam Annuities after the rate of £ 5 per Oiitutn per Annum, being 
* ^ part of the \nnuilies granted per Ads 31 and 42(J(;o. 3 r - “ • 

For the Skilaties of the Officers, And ini'uhiital Expenses in preparing an 8 drawing 
the Lotteries* - - - - - - - ^ • ifits Ic iSIC 

To the Chiejf^S^fyk in the Office of the Auditor of the Exchetiier, for ^ 

Trouble in picqT^nng I‘'xcht qu|;r Hills, pmsu.fnt to AA 4-3 Gefi/3 - - 

.Diifi).etal. keriuiiiei.iti 111 (or issuing and paying off Debentures * 18J6 

J'op Silanew to the OfViMis, and incidental KxpeiAes of the CorAnis^ioiin^, foi the 
Reduction of tlie National Di bt - _ - - - L ISro^lBlG 

itLu iiic di ntal Kvpensys of the Acts for the Redcru|)tion of Land Tux - 
Bank ot EnghiiHl, for Discount ou prompt P lyinciit to T.(*an X. 36,000,000, for the 
N rMce (d the Yt^r - 

. , . T^ittii.for M in igement on the above Loan 

.........Ditto.fur Dim uiiiil onLolteiirs ------ 1815 

...... ..D'tt'i.fiJi ie<‘f.iving Ditto _ - 1815 & 1816 

1 or payiiii; oif, at 'ith \|miI ISlii, DehenUiii s raised pei Acts 33 Geo. J, for winch 

Nollies hid 1)1 (u ^ I n (or Til it pill posr - - - - -1816 

'J'o rcpl u e toilict ivil Li't. iuims hie aiie c* ai ^cahh^tluTeoii, or issued thereout, i 
sincr ath.l.niiarv l-Slo, in iispiit of lin'**! 'seivucs wliitli aie hen after to be 
oti^ I wive prio i(i( d (or - - ,--- 

To ditnv thfj I xpense, mruin'd hv il'f r..isi Imha ('qriip.iny io the public S-TVice - 
'I'o defray the Lspeo-e of making Picpane ions Im tlie Miniige of her Foyal 
n.gliinss ilic Pi inc*'^s ('hai luH< \uL'«sj»ta i*ith InsSeicni jligliness Leopold George 
rrcilciii k Piiiii ot ( ohoinn nf Saalt|l(l - - ^ • 

For the puichiA'-e ol the rUin M.ul. •'4 - - - - j- 

'J\) deliav 'hi l-.xpi use • f ri iiio'in^ Dofo ^ 

To dctia\ III! hxpi DSC of erei ting 1 ti inpoiaiy BoihTingfor the reception of Ditto- 
Tor Ht I suiit I iiiwn to Mi, Aaioii tnahaiii t .1 his laiMiiv Services, beyond those 
ol (iidpedoi o( ll^lk^ *- - - - - - - - - -i 

To m.ike uond any D. licn*n<*y or (.0 s that in.iy arise from the Ueeoinage of the ■ 
Silvei Com of (Aia (tcalin - 


siinncEs AnhK)jD, 


■j’owaids difia} ng the l\pi nsc of the 
C i\il Lst.il)li£ihiiienls lit - - - 


Dppfi ( anada 
H-ah .niiis 
Daiiiiriica 
(\i|t'B'Cton 
Pnuce Edwaitl Island 
NcwfonraH.iiul 
S err a l.eone 
Beimuda 

Nova Sicoli.a - - • 

New Hiunswick 
N'l v/ South Wales 


1815 & 1816 


- 1810 
1SI5 & 1816 


To defray the Oilirge of maintaiiflng and lepiiPing the P.iilish Forts on the Coast 

otAtrfca - \ .l«lb 

To pay Rills diav|i fioni New South Wales ------ 

7 o defray the ClArgc of his Majesty’s Foreign and other Scciet Services - 1814 

detrayii)g tnG^xpense of Repair^to the English Church at Rotteidam - 1815 

• 

Total Services Abroad . - - 

XDtal"5Sh|jgs at Home . - - 


3,500 0 0 
15,500 0 a 
807 17 0 

583 7 5 

100,000 0 0 
680 0 0 

266 13 4 
2,150 0 0 
535 0 0. 

217,832 4 6 

15,250 0 0 

500 0 0 
500 0 O 

4.000 0 0 
3,^95 13 0 

281,397 3 9 
28,800 0 0 
509 8 * 

3,000 0 0 

787,400 0 U 


185,000 0 0 
917,705 3 5 


60,000 0 0 
35,000 0 0 
, 800 0 ^ 
• 1,700 

0 0 
40,000 0 0 
.3,661,300 9 4§* 


10,920 0 0 
3,150 * Q 0 
GOO 0 0 

1,594 0 0 

5,652 0 ,0 
5,565 0 0 
16,260 0 0 
951 2-ir 
7,000 0 0 * 
3,")00 0 0 
12,737 15 0 

Im.OOO 0 0 
SO,000 0 0 
74,881 13 Om 
2,000 0 (►' 


247,861 10 6> 
3,661,300 9, ,4| 


3|9Cp,16l 19^J1Q 


















PUBLrc FUNDED DEBT. 








































REDERIPTION 01? THE PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 



Debt Unif.leemeO'it l-^Ftbruai-v 1 = 17 ... )‘ 68*2 
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liii] VIL— -Unfunded Debt. - - - VIII.— DrsposiTtoN of Grants. |^!lv 

Vl/-UNFUNDEr) DEBT. 




'Iji AtcoiuH of the UnfuIded Debt mul Demands Outstanding on ihi 5tk 

* qf Jannani 18J7. ' 


■/ 




s. d. 


ilxCHfc'QUl’R ^ 

^ PiOMcIt'd for. Il,G50,r)00 0 0 

l,xcheqiipr Bills. | ^. .jq OOO.CCIO 0 0 


Treasury : 

I >l»sccl!anrnns Sorvit'<js.. l/fS7,745 7 

W (iiaiits for Anjiy Services . -V7G,8S8 

^J>ea^ury Jiills .... 0 0 



it 

Armv .. 

49 



- 

1 


iliittiL 4i f:<?. 


J 




OronancI' . 



. 



Naiv . 



. tc . 





AMOUNT 

cMiTyrANDiurt. 


£. 

s. 


' 

1 44,650,300 

.0 

0 

* 

J 

14 

Hi 

‘{ 731,651 

12 

8 

36,961 

19 

1 

. 391,641 

3 

3 

^ 1,735.731 

3 

1 

1 50,0.17,068 

13 

OJ 


/ 


(vilJ.— DlSPOSITfON OP GRANTS. 

'i^i jhi ' fjnnt ^ fifriv thr ’MoNn-'s, < t \ xicn\fur ihc Service of the Yetn 1816, have 

hint nf'iposcf/ of'; undvt * ilutr svxYiat Heads; so Jar as relates to 


.SFillVICKS. 


Waw . 

Orovavcl .-.n. 

1 

Jioluid . 'J,'3S7,lir> If. I 


^o^.FS . £.V2,nh^/:33 1« 8 

vvhercot WA*.on ar« ouiit ol » 


--AT’.ia 

• s. a„. 

S,’:uV,9iS 19 


1,613,142 19 l“f 1,011,679 19 9 


SUMS 

Vote'll oi i,ranted. 

-RJ--- 

.£. t. d, 
%%4,195 11 7 


On account of O'leat IIIitam . 1^,7')7/J17 *Z 7 

Deduct on arcouiit of 'i'lOfip'* m 
Fiaiico ... I,2')4,j9r) 1'3 6 


8,523,G20 9 1 5,GG6,465 0 ^ 


* AmoiyA of Supplies f<»v the Army, Navy, and Ordnance... 120,099,958 19 9 

Deduct also Surplus of Grants 1815, vihich arc included 
111 the Dispositton Paper of that Year,,and votcil .nspai^ 

of the Ways and Mrai.'f 1816. £ !iyC63,l')) 0 0 

Whereof was api>lieR iii dmdniition of • 
tiieNavy Dtht, beyond the Amount 
. ^''stated to ]»arliameut in an Account 

presented l!Uh May IS 16 . 959,090 0 0 

^ n , . - 


#To be pajd to the Porlugoese Ooveenment, ir.«pu£Sinnce of 
* (jonveiition signed at Vienna on the 2Jl»t Jan. 1815.. 


4,704,665 0 0 
lj,3!t5,C93 19 9 
300,000 0 0 


15,395,293 19 9" 


fcoittinif^dj 


f , 

* This mark f is to designate that the whole of the Sums Voted or Granted, has not been Paid, 
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VIII.—Disposition OP GRANtSr, 181?. 


tlviB 


* < 


— cir^mved. 


Arts of pArliameut lor Hie 
the Shnifts, Clerks i>f th^e 
(irou"h(yit the United King- 


Sen vices 


Til «lcfray the Charge for printin' 

Two Houses of Parlianient; fo 

Peace, and Chief Magl^trate8, 
dom, and for the artujg Justices Ihioiiglioiit Creat R^lain • 
also for |)iiiitiii| Bills, Reports, I'Mdrnccs, and oHirr/'.ippis 
and ActouiiU, foi# the Hoiise 'f Loi Is, hr the Yeai 

ISIf) t.... . 

To make good the* Deticicncy of tlieGi.int m thr list Session, 

^ <t» Ihlto.Ditto.4 Ditto . 

To make good the Deficirnvy of the Grant tor thc’Vcar M 15, 
„ tor repnntnig Journals and Repoils ot tlir H-oice of 

•Commons . 

io to t|»e Ci\il Ijist, Siim^ hrcoiio < haigi ahlr tlicieon 

or issued th^^'onl, siiier the >th Jann..i\ ISlo, m iesper;t 
ot those t'^fncu’s \ilin h, in piirsn.irire /»f the nn.isiires now 
befuee P.i^liameiit in regaid ti#theLi\'l l.i'-t, are li(*rc’afier 

to he utheii\isc provided tor... ^... 

^’i) cnahlc lus Map ••ty lo provide for such lAfirns^sof a Civil 
N.atnre as do nut form a pail of the CJidinai v''C'haigcs of 

‘‘'“niir U:vil IJst.. .;V... ” ... 

t^'ir lonign and oiln r ^eele^ IsciMcis, lor ths Year IHl6 ... 

Tin fulluwinn SI !*\ iT / .lye diirototl to he p.iid^ without 
any I'l i oi ol’^ i Pi diu tion vvhatsoi'M i ^ 

Tin difi.iyi'i^ Hn V\\/v\^v of ni-'Kirg Propaiation-^ for Ihe 
-Miiin_i* i.i III I l/iynl Highiuss the l*iinM’-.8 Uhni’otte 
Aiiniisi I wiih tils s, |i in* Il'ghiifss Leopold Georjje FiUdeuck 
I':line (d C'obnui^ (I S lallield, &.e. iSce. &e. 

i'or ^.ayiiig olf and ('.ifeVaifong, on tin* .'itJi April I.SIO, 00*1310 
Anniiitii s i^.inted hv two Ai tsof the 37lll* % 

ind of h's oiesentM >)'sty . ♦..,£‘.17 V,6Sl 2 C, 

^ or I''ilto .. . Pit}') . lln ](hh Oetuher 

ISln. ..P'ttd.])iMo. 4*^1‘.1 'i 0 


the 'j4li Xpril jSPi, the 
t ‘.o Arts of the Vld vi.»r 


Tor paying oil ,nnl disi Largin}.., on 
Dihentnips i uscd in pnisnuiet' ol 

ol**hi-» present ATapsty, t-^i granting Aiinnities l» sitisfy 
<-'-'il.iin K\( heipiei IlilU, and lui f.visingMoneybyDeneii- 

i'iie> for llie Serj.i( t of Gnat IhiUin.. . 

jo pay One Ilall-ye ii’s Inteicst, to the ^th Apiil ISKi, on 

fhtti). Ditto . .. ..Ditto.vh'ch have not been 

(ni'iWd 01 paid olT .^. 

To enable his Maj« sty to pay the same to the United ('i m- 
pany of iMeirhants of Kngland tiading to the Fast Indi^-s, 
tott.nils di fi.lying the Kxpenses ineuned by them ni the 

Public Service ... 

^’or ilefr.iviiig the pApen^e of the building of a Teuitcnli ii y 

lloU'.e at i^Iilhaiik, for the Year JSln . 

To iC^iiL K(.lief to such of the MitVeriiig Clcrg^ and I.aity of 
" PiT iiee,'r-JiiloiiP'^e and Coisioan Pmigrants, Saint Domingo 
SiinoK I*!,* irid Dutch Njv .il O/Rceis, who Jiave hoietof to 
received .Vllowances from his Majesty, and who from Sfi'» 
vu‘ei pcpuimed, or I.o««ses sustained in the Britisli Service, 
fiave spei lal Claims upon his^I.ajcsty*? Jnsticn or Taberalilv, 
ami also tor the advance* ot ceilnin Allowance^ to sueh of 
> the snJh'iing (‘leigy and Laity of Pr.ince who have uot been 

u.ucoii’d to return to their own Country ... 

I'oi the pniehasf pf the P.lcrm Marbles ... 

To defray the i?.K|.pnscs of Buildii^g and Repairs at the New 
Miiit,”fi)r IheYeai 18U3. 

5\» dufiay the Charge of tlie Superannuation Allowance ori 
<ki’o^Mip.'i-r^il.on to rtiiri-d Offieerii formeily emfluyed m hih 

!\T.i|oty’i> Mint; foi theYcarlSlh.,!. 

Po I>i<io.Ditto.to letired Clerks and other ORicers 

jormeily rmploved ip the Oflice of the Commissioners for 
auditing lilt r* I hi. Acccm’^U; for the Ycai 1^16. 


SI'M', 

V i. ■ .r.v'Jp 

suvs Pald.^ 



£ s iK 

T* dl * 

m 

M ' *' 

. ; 1 >{ 

19,000 0 0 

u.ooo 0 6 f, 

•".nis 18 

[ S,0I5 18 4f 

.'h'-’OS 12 lOj 

i 3,208 12 10| , 

• « 


w 


.. 


18a,000 *t) 0 

135,000 0 0 

•v 


300,OfU) \ 0 

209,538 14 Gi 

30,000 i 0 

- t 

CO/'K 0 0 0 

i 

00,000 p 0 

a 

1 

CI7,ne \ 0 

217 83 i A A 

% 1 

f'’ ' -'•41 




A- ’• 

7S7,/ii.iO 0 0 

- 7S7,tOO 0 0 

19,}.^- ‘ 0 t* 

! 19,686 0 0 • 

or»,fOi 11 4 

916.4ai 13 4 

42,000 *0 0 

37.639 11^ j5}f 

* 

9 

40,0U0 0 0 

t 

* 

.38,0+0 .V 6 f 

33,000 0 0 

3.5,000 0 0 


\ 

1.3,fi30 0 0 

J 3,850 0 O'. 



CSO 0 0 

680 o' 0‘ 


LBiO 0 0 


a • • 


1,950 0 0 
ftontinuedj 




























rARL. ACCOUNTS—Great Britain, 


[Ix 


lfx3 


Services— fon/tm/erf. 

To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowance to 
Joseph Planta, Esq. formerly one of the Paymasters of 

Exchequer Bills; for the Yeac 1816 .. 

To Ditto. mDiUo .to retired Clerks and otyicr Officers, 

formerly employed in the Lottery OfTice, for tlft*Year 1816 

For the Relief of American Loyalists; for the Yea\ 1816. 

To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine ,<ilstabhBh- 

ment; for the Year 1816 ... 

To be applied towards Kepairs of Henry the Seventh’s 

Chapel; for the Year 1816... 

To be distributed to the OfTiceis, Petty Officers, Seamen and 
Marines, reiving under the Command of Admiral Lord 
' Keith, while Commanijjiir in Chief on the Coasts of Spam 
and Fiance, for Captures takf-ii from tlie Jilnenty, and ap¬ 
propriated to the^nhlic Service.. 

To be distributed to Petty Officeis, Seamen and 

Manner, under theComnftfnd of Captain Robert Oimpbell, 
at the Caplnre of Naples, on the I3th day of May IS**3, for 
Ships and Stoics then takij^iom the Enemy, and restored 

to the Neapolitan (rovern^^nt. ! .*. 

To enable hi^ Moj* st\ to pay the same to the (iovernors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, lor the augmentation of the Main¬ 
tenance of the P''ur Clergy, according to the Rnle'^ and 
Regulalions by winch the Funds of that CoH^iJtiuii aic 

governed.. 

For onabliij" the I'm^tces of the British Museuili to carry on 

the Tiiists if'postd in them by Pailinment... 

Todefiav the Expense of removing the Elgin Mafules to the 

Ihiti-h Museum. 

Forenct ng a temfioiarv Building .\t the British JVlustuui, for 

the n'Ceplion of the Mgin Marbles..a 

To be applied in fuithiT execution of an Act ot the 4Jti year 
ot his present Maiefsty, tow'nrds making Roads and building 

Bridges m the Highlands of Scotland. 

To/aids df liaynig the Expense of makinf^ an Inland Naviga- 
ni the F^nstcun to the VVest^ru Sea, by liueiihss *aiid^ 

Foil ,./or the Year 1810 .... 

I'o defray tUi^sKxpcnse of the Kstabli‘'liiiient ok the Peniten¬ 
tiary House; fiom the 24tli of June 1H16 to the 24th of 

June 1817.... 

Towards defiaymg the F.xpeiisc of the building of a Peniten¬ 
tiary House at Millbank, and for providing Fqiniturc foi 
t the Apartments of Pu: Offirtis of the FIstabhshraent; lor 

the Ye.ar 181(> .<.....*. 

For defiaymg the Expense of compUlmg the Embanking the 
River Thames in hunt ol the Pcuitriiliary House at Mill- 

bank ; tor the Year 1816... 

roTdrfiajiug the Expense of niaintaniing and repairing the 
Bnti>^h PoitB on the Co.ist of Africa: foi the Year 1816 ... 
For defmviiu: ihe Expense of Woiks required to be dewe at 

the Kiiig’^ Ilencli Prison ...... 

apjdicd 111 repairing Hie Roads between London and 
, Holyhead, by (Jicstor and ].ondon, aiidi Bangor F'eir^ by 

Shrecibbuiy, for the Year 1816.i,....... 

For carrying on, in Iheyeai IS16, the Improve-aients of Hoiy- 

heed Haibonr .'.. 

To be applifd tojpards the election of an Asylum for Ae re¬ 
ef p lion of Criminal Lunatics, and for the maintenance and 

govenmieiit ut such Criminal Lunatics ... 

As a Remuneration to Mr. Aaron (jraham, tor the variou.s 
Son ices he performed beyond those of inspector of Convict 

Hulks.ji. 

Foi the Expense of Works currying on at the College o^lsdin- 

buTgh; in the Yeai 1816.. 

Foi the Board ot Agncullure ; for the Year 1816.s. 

^oi^dHilrVing on the improvements m Westminster .. 

To defray the Charge of certain Repairs and Altciatigiib at 
the Royal Militaiy Asylum at Chelsea .... 

f 

t 




1 '10,000 

K. 

0 

130,000 

0 

0-w^- 

ino,ru'u 

^ 1 

0 


10'.),( 00 

0 

') 

) , 

10 

i' 1 

10,2..: 

IJ 

( 

800 

0 

()/' 

800 

0 

0 



/{ 



« 

l,“i00 

0 

0 1 

1 

1,700 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

f 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 y 

.7.),000 

0 

• 

0 

23,000 

• 

0 

u f 

« 

7,300 

0 

0 

3,300 

0 

0 f 







3,O00 

0 

0 

- 

- 

t 


0 

0 


0 

0 

2 1,000 

0 

0 

23,{VO 

0 

0 

3,764 


0 


J 

u 


* 


*. 


« 

10,000 

0 

0 

'0,000 

0 

0 

IC,VM> 

Oi 

0 

\0(.0 

0 

0 (• 

8,424 

13 

0 

/ 3,344 

la" 

0 f 

( « 



^ • 


V.a 

3,000 

0 

0 

.3,000 

0 

0 

10.000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 « 

ri • 

3,000 

0 

0 

J,()00 

M 

r> 

3,000 

■ 0 

0 

5,000 

0 

1) 

2,181 , 

|0 

*0 

2,HI 

0 

l> 


j' l/fl I 7V* J 





























VIII.— Disposition of Giiants, 1817. 


Si'nvicp*!—r»niinun/, 

!oi UffiayiM? tlie (’Inrjres andlKxppnscs of pre/iaiing: anJ 
diuwmr s iSJfj; am fur taking iu Tu.kt’ts, and 

making out CVrfilKate'j in lieu hf*ri‘ol ....?. 


SCMS 

VotcU or Cranied. 

&UM1 Paid. 

yl 

> 

X. 

i. 

d. 

JS. 

d. 

13,250 

0 

0 

8,(100 0 

Of 


10 

1 

21,535^57 6 

1 ------^ 



, f' 'I’Ik-'I of il rU'in.iining 1o liD,paid ib 3, 8J* 

O PAV.MINTS roll Onri-.lt SLHVlClvS, 

Nut Ik in*< P.iit ol lli<* Sr, mu m ' ‘g? iiif< i Poi tlir Soivicr of the Yt"ii: 

''ariK Tisliei, F.s(|. on hitS.ilaiy lot .iddilioiial liuulile >o piepaimg F\olii (|U(jr 

HilU, ifxn^iMiit to Art t iji. 1 . 

Ikink of F.nglai;y1yi roi M.m.igiuiienJ ini l.di Vnrnntir^ ..7..... 

of f't ('oniinivsioiirr'^ toi lieduriir' the N;i(ioii.l 1 Debt . 

i>itiu.in>itf?^* . . . fur llu lv( di inption of the Laii({ Ta\. ^ 

Jdiuk ui h^'laiiii, for oniit ftn l.ottmos.. 

^ . O.tto. liji 1 n I ■viir' (*)iitnlmtions tu ^olLoi It* ... 

Iv^rinuiKM itiou to tdliii r> unite llxelnquci^ loi making out DcbeuLuie'. 

piv InterC't on I'.xrhripifi liilU, j>ri Act 6!) <iei). l, ejp. . . 

.Ditto.per Act 5> Geo. 3, cap. 19(>.\. 



4. 

fk • 

300 

0 

0 * 

919 

8 

4{ 

4,000 

0 

u 

’ «,5S4 

il 

^0 

Nil 



2,000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

101,778 

15 

2 

142,232 

14 

6 i 


W\^.s 'uVD MJ'\NS for ansuering the aforegoing SKRVICFS. 

Duty on Malt, Siifnr '"robiceo, and SiiulV, ami on IVilsions* Offices, &c. oontiiiiierl 

Surplus Consiilidati'd ''und. 

Wat faxes of l ACise . *. 

}3ank AtUanee on lliIK ..«.... 

Ikiiik Advance foi Inciease of tin ir C.ipita^. 

Profits of Lottere s ..*.. 

MoniC'? aiisen fioiii the Sale nt old* Naval and Vicljiallmg Storan, including 
7‘l,9!-i8, lo, Gj to he rKConnted foi to Ireland, being the liisli pi'Opoition 

theieof ... ..^...*.<j.,. 

Unclaimed Dividends, See, after deduclliig lU'payniVnts to the Hank for deficiencies 

of* HdlaiK^e in then hands ...^. 

Money lem.iining in the I’'xc1ie(ju(.r on tlie 'ith day of lann.iiv IHlfi, for payment 
of ceitaiii Anmiilies for Teinn of Years, which expiictl Annis 17‘Ja, lb06, J80G, , 

and 1S07 .. 

Money lumaiinng in the I'xcheqiiei on tfte 5tlidiiy of .Inly IS! s ami I'liarijed upon 

th •Consolidated Fund, lor SeivicCb winch cannot now be claiine<l . . 

Money leinairniig in. the Kxidieqnei on the 5th flay of .larniaiv iSKi, on the Funds 
for jiayiiient of Aiuiuitics on Lives, uranted Annis 1745, l7V(i, 1757, 177S, and 

1779, on whieli the Lives have expned sinei* the jtli day of J.iiiuary 1802 . 

Money paid hy the Keccneis (I'cneral of the l.and Tax into tlie Hank ol Hnglund, 
on account of the Paynnuter (iciieral of his Maje«ty’s Forces, in pursuance of an 
Art of the 37th of his present Mafesly, for laising Men for the Aiiiiy and Yav 5 ^.. 
Money lemaining in the J'.xeheqiier, which has i»ei n issued to sundry Persons puor 
to ihe 5th day of .Tainiary ]81l\ and which inA having been paid, re mains as 

'Out-Ca h in the Chests of the four Tellers of the Exchequer..... 

Jnleiest on I.nnd 'fax redei rned by Money ...^... 

Ktsidueof .£‘.24,000,1)00 Exchequer fiills, cliaiged on Aids |Si7, alt*., tescrving 
of.23,0‘24,100 to pay off that Amount chafged on Aids IS Id. .. 


<£*. 5. d. 

3.000,000 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 
.1,500,000 0 0 
f),o<)o,on() 0 0 
3,000,000 0 0 
168,4.59 8 lOj 


079,y0^ ' 
r/,33l 9 i' 

13,205 5 34 
0,326 0 9$ 

72,973 15 3 

0,545 5 4 

43,247 

241 12 11^ 

97.'i,900 0 0 

2(1,504,135 I 94 


, of. d. 

^utfis granted, a<i pc’; pyrcdiiig Account.... 22 ,I M,!-'?*) lO 1 

Paid for Services not votciJ. 14 

» —- 

* 22,'.j 9 k('(j2 4 7J 

I Amount of Ways and MeAns, as.above ..... 20,564,135 1 9i 


’Deficiency of Ways and Means... 1,729,527 2 

































iKiii] PAUL. ACCOUNTg.-.lRV.r.AND. [Ixlv 

< I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF II^LANJ): 

' roll THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JaJnUARY J817. 


Afi AccQunt of ihc OiiiMVAit\ JIevjlnue and KxruAbiioiNAuy IIesolbcI s. 


Account of ihc OiiiMVAit\ JIevjusmje a 

I hr l^UBL^V I N't 


and KxruAoiioiNAuy HesolbcI 
a oME of lUF.LANO. , 


HEADS 01 RL\ LM L. 


ill • 111'] 

'1 it ll II «’l L’' it '<1 lx* 

• Lt. L> iiit-il ior 


p 

1 IA.> 

A. 

W. 


17 


r,0 1,7 l4 

13 

1) ■’ 

- £ 

7 )5 (it) i 

13 

(» 

i 

•Jii'i.O >9 

1 


6,121) 

‘2 


1,'22f 

0 

‘’4 

17 

•h 1 


1)1 1A !• n Ks, Hi i»>i.iit'»,* ■‘it I'Ko^i'CL 
r T.i’it'l M 1.1 li’l HJHlt, • .IppIlC ihio to \jl'|iilUl 

I .I'il o It ot lilt 0"i« ^l^, .ii'H Till* I'lmin lit * 

111 (j j Ki^cn.lCi iiiiO ' lit Lxl Ik •) .11 


X s d. 
17 >> 


1(1 l tjJ 


i?S703 3 0 





iiiniil«iSTu9iTr8u!l 1 



U,oS3 IG 


ISOjGlj 14^ ‘ij 


4d,1 JU IS I I 
12j37o 14 4 

c 


7,(>si,;j'24 ly (>1 I 1,380,JJ« 
2,7:iy,422 *G r>i 


10,i-4(),7-i7 5 10 I 1,'380,358 5 


'3.12S,V7i* 7 

T)*) r> y 
iOiTfV'G y 7J 
* O^i’O ‘2 3| 
1,'2J4 0 
3,2. >17 4 


3,yiI,7'2D 10 3!" 


03,71 \s J 


/i/>S3Ui 

1 0 \<J i > i I 9 

• • 

4'),i J 'J ; 1 ; I 


17,37d I'. .1 

« 


5,Si>7 1 '> 1 < 

'2L77'» 17 -j' 

o,‘j00,7bD IJ 10-'^ 
‘2,739,422 6 € 


9,060,18$ U 2rJ 


35 3 8 
12,532 2 8 


. • - 1,937 

3,203 8 5 f ^>,‘263 

r • - - ' !,8i'l) 

83 4 4 23,447 


^ !,8i'l) 

23,447 
4,019 


52,274 I *3^ 


3,291 12 9 


9,109,171 





























IL—Consolidated Fund, 1817. 
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PAUL. ACCaVNTS.—htFLA sd. 

Ill —ARREARS AND BAlvANCES. • 


[I win 




tt. 'S. il, 

Jialaarcs clnf‘ on tlu* 5tli of Jamniry 1817, fri)m the Cnllcctors of ^’’iistoms. 14 (»!>l 1 * 9 

..T.iJilto. 

'J\ix (AilIccfoT*' IJaldiii es 
J*ost Oflica . 


817, fri)m the Cnllcctors of Customs. 14 (»!>l 1 * 9 

....Ditto. ofl^.xciM*. iyf'.,7(»l- 0 6 

.j.. 8 J,D )3 ) ‘J 

. ^ .1. 31,7^0 9 7 


IV.—TRADE AtId NAVIGATION.^ 


An Account of Ihc^^uhc^ of all Imeoimo and all ftuni^ Juli-and, 

Jor 'J'/in'c Yi'ar^j Dhliny' .a! k Janaa/j/ J<SI7. 


Y*»ar eruliiit^ 'ith Tannary lsl^» 
"ith ./ inn.iry I S 
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:§L1C- KXI’ENDITURE OF IRELAND : 

IX TiiT VI \i’ I'Nori) i-iri'fi jintauv isi-?. - 

» 


\ - 


1. For liilcHst on tlie Inudoi !‘»hf ot j 
Irfl.intl, iri< At.^iujli<^s t<ii 

.ui'l I'f al"-» 

jC I p»rC»i‘i*i, lin (l)“ U'mUkI'uii 
U u‘ ( ap r,il, »II it il lu' 1 o.ias I 

IT'/T (A 1. LX '2 .' 

|■|)r(’l.ai!/LM 1 Mjiia;;, ,„j, I 


'» <1 


1 Imto cl ppl'( .J txu ii(l>) till Fi li'ii I 

liiyii oi tiM.* Nahoiul DibtA.. j 1 <' 




XI, .(V) I 8 


n ’ * 

' ' J. 


Whcr «>f w.«s ajiplioil liiwauis tho Ki - | * 

iia« Lion of Up N itiooal D* jit ...... 'J, i -'i. I !7 15 Ij 

' ' I_! 


T'»l .ll (Ml I' iMllot ol r oil I >.1 . 

Dilt'i loi f li.n - ' 1 \1 oi 1 ; ir ( r.t 
) Hi') on <i( • oiin' 1)1 till F 1 iiMi I Ion ol 
Ln^ Nat ohm) IxM • . . . . . 


'I, ;-0n 1 i. 

il), 0) J » 

1,1 i; 


11 l<.f fiiLrfst ('ll i'v. liccjiK r ILIN ('5 ) . 

'•If 1'>.iic^ f II llir >«.( pai .lie .s< i \ iiM uf [f) ImoJ ((’) y. 

IbMO--* fioin \|HJi(M)i) ill d ImismIx lor I,iu mI I'liiposcs 

(f Civil »M t _ .. .' . * . 

V’. I*i*ri^i-Os to tin* V'llli \Iir».li 1i .... 

Ollii I IV I 111 Ui'^iL Cli ii,'« s ([' j . . . . 


r. 


d. 


V- 


\ 1. Payments m Antuiiiiimn of • 1 \t Iumi^iut I’-i'iiiit', 
(I*. 1 tN ‘i )—M/ ^ m 

15 iiint.i X fioin Cii'-toms ... ’ . v7/>*?a l.'i 1* 

Miia Id S 


li iiini.i X IIOIll L ii'-TMins ... . 

* lioiintKo fiorn I vei-,i* .. ...t.,. . 

M.lili.',, I’)ix<ik‘is \V4iir.nii‘','&< 


\ J Im f)i(inaiuv. (fJ.) . 


loiru Kwise 


^ Ilf, Amry. -OidiiHiy Si'rv i-.', (If )—\j/ 

l{i',n!ar', Mi'ill.i, -owl \ o'ai’.ii ci Coil>'-, i^(' 

( omnii'''>MiiMt l.xi lololi.nt I't . 

]’< in n ks .. 

Slijll Ollit fis .lid < >|T| •» IS «)J (Liri I'-ynt' . 

11.’ 11-|) i>, Hip, rnniiK r.ii \, .niil Ik'tin ,l H(hi ois .. 
IMS U l(lt)M*i . . . .. 


(y0^al H(n|)it tl, iliii lu.liMiP . t.^ 

IVililii Hi'i, ( Itinli 1)( finln ( ll ilvs, .nwi ( on- 

tiii'K Hi I \|U’n'-( s . .. 
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I^KiJ PAUL. ACCOUNTS.~Ijieland. [Ixxii 

y . y 

(A 1.)—Monies paid out of the Receipt of the ExchequhVi, in ending the rAk 

JfiJi. 1<S17, ioxearda (Irfraijihgthc Charge of the Public 1‘UNDfiir^^FBT o/IurLAND. 

riiul Aniiiiiiir ClniH^ol 

fiu F lU s rin'l n rins 

ol Ac ^ 

'£ a. d £ s. d, 

IntcrPFt on the Public Fumlcd Dt'lA of Ireland *- rt A{ ,;'0, i()3 5 8 

. 30,^)') 5 ^ 

0,7%, 0+4 ]•’ 0-j' 

Annual la'^ue fur the IJ6,luctiun of the National Debt (i7,G4^ 1 0 

G,864,19 1 l‘J 01 


A. 2.) — '/'olal Atnnuuf r;^ the S}(i}>s aifiialh/ icenved lij the CoMMissiy.NFKs /?>7- the, 
Rednclhn ^ ;ri()\AL r, ni the Yra) (if nig fyla Jiln, I Hi?; 


Anpiial Dsn/* 

I''\|)ii(d Anmiitos ^ 

Api»iopu.it'Oii ot ,£ 1 pui U'lit pur Vniiuin Mm (■ 1 707 - 
Appiiipnati ai wl ot.l piT ( iMit. oil a'lmial Aiiioimt J’xclu 
ijiier BilU. 


iiikiidt on J>i bt of lulanil iedn.mril 


l.i«rt 111 itiiii'. 

X. . d. t s. ^ 

o7,Oi'> 1 0 

) T, 1 7 '1 18 S 

1,1I ':sj,i"7 1 if 


\g'it]gn i I) 
0.10,007 :J ('J 


27.('OO 7 o 

0 11 

;! ,''7'> 10 *2 


1,0S;),0SV 'f ^(^1 710.1 I 1 Q • 1 

71o,M ) o' 1 


'^4*31.127 10 


(l].) — J.'i/nri>t on E\( iir.ouMt’P ima, tiiih the Ifigvenfa made in 
I * the i)fh .fan, ISKj to the .'ilh Jan. IcSlT. 


'I here rmnaiiud InUiust on LM’luMpu r IJilK undaimfd on tlu Jlli .laniKuy 1SI6 
III full H'‘t il .0 per ('i 111 . 

On oC 1 jD ('00 fi'.iii 2 ith Si'ptenibi r 181; to'’Vb 'M.in’li I'^lo, wIku pail off 
' J 'J 1 ),(' > 1 ), * _• - (lilli) - • - to 7.’>lli f'l !#*■ ditto 

U 1,'200,010 - '2‘'l'i Dm uoibur - to *2 1 lli .Inriu liiilo, win n paal ufl 

.r 1,1 20,1 1 0. - - - (lit.) - - - toJjiliDti.. (Into 

kOfK'.lOO - 'Mill .lum Ibid - lo - ililto .... 

•t' ,5). 6a, ''d. - - lib July to 4ib .Janiiaiy 1817 - _ - 


Dc-diifl Intuit si urn l.iiinud on I lit* 3rh Ja^naiy lb 17 
itaU Payii.t nls tm Inurt^l on rxjlitqmr ]M1>, in ll'uyiai lo llie 3‘b Ian. U' 


*aj/ni('/h',^ ‘made in the Yiar eiid/ug the nth U’lTi 

, Seixh e oj I lu LAND. 


To* iniprot rtr P**‘r‘fo)a'm 

Por D'lol ill I .'I.iboio, a'!\ I’M’cil joijsu.nnl lo OiCbo. ‘1, e 62 
Dltuoiiul ‘ipmini»lPniMT-li(Im»'lI''pi‘'lt‘>,k 

On Ti ( ' II ■ I o. ]{.1.1111 I di’u nv iiulai di on lla; joint I'Wpend 1 lure of tlic Unitird 
K>n^- , 6tli l.iim.ny J8|6 - _ - 

j Olt' , V I'l ’ - - - - - - ■« 

/‘miciii. I ol jAibuqiKi llilis 


thi )((/?' eiidniii 


Ji s. tl. 

i 1 ‘2 11 


0,7 ;() 


0 

1 

0 

0 

j ‘.0,(H)0 

0 

0 

1 ;>o,ooo 

0 

0 

1 '2»,0‘-n 

0 

0 


0 

s 

J ) 3 7, ;0|| 

0 

7 

1 '27,0‘'() 

•'t 

7 

j 1 2li, ntv- 

0 

0 

/or the n 

paralr 


s 

"TT 

i 

1 


^ M) rt 10 

0 

o\ 

14,21^ 

18 

n 

I,'28 2,1^6 

17, 


1 10, 

• 0 

t; 


0 

0 

8.8 ;O,8o0 

u> 











Ixxiii] 

(D.) 


—Pfl ifrnermprtndt 


V.—Pinnjc Expenditure, 1817 . 


[Ixxir 


ndrfrom fJic Funds appropriated for Local Purposes in Iiikland, 
' from the [ith Jan* 181(3 to the fith Jan* 1817 . 


fiigni) NriM^jition 

\ • 

IniproMiig Diihlia ... 
Royal Pjjt'liaugt* a^id Cgit' rxrhnnge 

, 

Ijglil'hoiisc Dd^^cs - - - 


f d 
l.'.OO 0 0 

•i,rv/ 4 ^ 
?,7j1 is 
‘/hhO?. 7 4 


4 5,000 'J4 


(h.y^fiin/nuin^ nuiflr 'S rar in llw 5 lh J/ni. 181^ inui/jiae sci 

\ Pivd Lis^ — Pcii'^h>ns-^n}i}l (tiJin po(nn)in’s. 


several Heads o/"— 




Arjrar on the Civil T on tin* ^ih 16 

( IiOigr for One ^'ear, to IIk* j?tr^^L‘<\'iiibor 11^1' 

Dalin't Acrear oil the olli Jjiinary 1 Sn 

Jv.i.ne<] for Civil in Oin^ Vtar, fo 5lli Jan? ]S17 


Utnsinn<, to llio Jjtli ^Taicli 181 1 

I 

CRliri iVrrn ini nt Clnig^*'', ' ir. 

I'li'il.L Infii nnr^ 

Coal A auK 
Aiiny l*aaJai;<; - 
T'oIk p l-sialilislimi nl 
fn«;|i(*i lor (^‘iifisil of Piison's, &.<t 


1)2 0 >f) 


, hJV 


• TruA.j»oi lat loti of Ft loiw - ^ --- 

V/( s on aiiilit.ii^^ Tn’aiTiry*Aocfjinl,s - - - 

Tin|)rc''t Olfiie - . - \ - 

Socrot Si l\l^l' 111 (1( tPftinir 'rien^JoiVlile (’on'.pirat o's 
AniiiiihPs and ( omp* n^^al umi A11ovi\^« i s 


. j 

. i 


Jiul^^ X aildiluMi il Silanes, iS„i'. 
FiO.iitl of Flint at ion 
Retired Miiitia OlHi'Pis 
'J'rea'iury i’i’C I mid Sal.nn 


1. 

16 

0 

d* 

7 

0 

H> 

7 

7 

0 


i 

(1 

1 

0 ' 

i 


1 k 

1 1 
0 1 

I 

'-i 1 

0 


1') 

> 

1') 

\{ 

11 

a, ’ 

* A 

14 

10 

IS 

' r 

1 ’ 

n j 

• ' i 


. 

16 

II 1 

IS 

r 1 I 


d* 


• 217,878 


'a/.J I ; 


U'\ 




(1'. 1.)_j^OT NT IFS paid onf nf ihe Pafdic lit\caae i)f (\(d< ai'i di the Yi‘*t r'hhi. j {hr 

•Vh Jan. IS 17, Paijaanl^ tu ihr nalnie rj ^ijt.tp, li^'i o/ Pxihrrj/t'j heidpi^- 


On T nuMi and Canvas expoitcd 
ilf'ifaml Folk exported 
# Jii^h iMii» () Fi'^h cApfitfd 
]ll'^ll Fish < )il •'Xpoitl d - 
Iiidi refined Saaar exported - 
, lush TabineU expoitcd - 

Raik impoited - - . - 

Ji'jliiiig V'esfecls . . - 

i 

( 


£ , d. 

1 ^ 

< 4 •' 
1*4 7\ll 
2 51 7 

‘lOS 12 0 

s a'. S i) 

112 r 5 A 
4 ,.S 7 «) 1 

o*rn o 








(I.) — Pujpuoti^i ill the Year aiding the Cdh Jan. IHX^^/br Miscn.i, ani uvs Si’rvu ks'. 


Pabhi'Ollicf'rs, for ci.i’ Sumacs - - - - 

Public Hosjut ils and Schools - - 

, JUi'^Cfll.uifco'is 5it'i V icC'» - 
P\iblic Boaulh - *■ 

Directors Gcncial of Inland Navigntijn, in^furtlier part of =£*.500,000, granted by 
40 Geo. 3|Cal- - - - - - - i 

7'(» complete '55,L>00, granted 1815, for extending ti.a Royal Canal - , - 

The Roaid of Fir^t FinUs, piirbuant to 43, 47 and 49 G<?o. 3---- 
For a Depot I’.airack at Cork, on account of £*.3,323, gianted 1815 - - - 

For a Rcconl Ilcpositoiy, oii account ot X l(3.;)6i«, giaiited 1814 - • - 

Foi Ardglai):! Ilailnfurj^ in loiilici part of =£'.3,100, l4f. granted by 54Ceu. 3, c, 167 


Jt. S. ft. 

1 ,•::)() 0 0 
221,1 JO 0 4^0 
201.47,^ 14 10/ 
136,78:/ 5 4 

15,154 12 9* 
5,000 0 0 
6,500 0 0 

2,ti00 0 0 

3,238 18 
f r 103 n-j 


(yi.)—Payments from the Yotis. oi’ Credit ^1815, in the Year ending Bth Jhn 

. - -- ; I 

" Amount of Payments, being An cars on the Vote of Credit 1815 - w. 20^61, 9, 9J. 
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VI—PunLic Funded Debt, 1S17. 

Lie FUNDED DEBT OP IRELAND: 

fE SAME STOOD ON THE ^IFTH JANUARY 1817. 


pxxviii 


^ Briiish Currency - 

. ; ». fZ. 

SUM RaibCiJ .I.•. . . 100,009,833 9 7 

^ • rAYABr.E IN Dublin : • 

^.3, lOf per Cciif Aniiiftn....?. • 

4 pciP Cent. pcr^Aniiuin ..*. «... 

per Cunt, pei Annum . - . . / 


iDsii Currency. 

et. /• (/, 

« — 

‘^lu9,0'58 17 1 
86.'),f)0n 0 0 
11,944/296 15 9 


Payahm in L(im)ON ; , 

*£.!} f)cr Cent, per Annum .. * - _ . l,S70,4li2 4 H 

'.i*. > per (\lit. Consolid ited AiiniiitK^s . 43,087,025 0 0 43,5^4,9*27 1 8 

«6’ .> pei*(Vrtt Rcduccil Anriuitu# . 33,768,7.'^) 0,0 37,166,145 16 8 

<£ 4 JILT Cent CihisoIkI.^mI AiinuiLieii ., 3,^34,i75 0 0 6,430,572 18 4 

ci’.3 per Cent^avy Ai^uilies . fi,220^) 0 0 #2,407,166 i J 4 


i,S 7VU2 4 n 


6,430,572 18 4 
2,407,166 i J 4 


h/tWi 

\ ^An’Nuai C HAimr i 

► Annual .!.. 

Aiinuiiieit nr 'rciiii*; ol Y< ais ... 

J*fr>uirit to Alt A (Jro. ;i, for Rciliinjitioii of iV-lil llicn 

existing:. 

By Acis j)»-oviilmir 2 '.I jut Im <)t Dibit. 

< rtMlcJ sincL* 17L'7 ...'."T.7?t. 


4,7^3 ;9 19 Oi 
18b^j.9 18 10 

139,816 14 8 

J,4()^,12i 2 11 


Total Principal. 


1 ol jl of Annu il Expcn^-c 


In Anoiuil (tf the Profrrms made ?n Ml^Hedf-mption the Fublic 

1 il L. L A N D, at the fjfh Januari/ J 817- 


0,i33, »30 13 34j 141,441,180 7 9 

•TiON af the Fublic Debt of 


»CM*ti/Trs 


Krdftniicl by ihe 
ruiiiiiiii'i'uiu I s, 
fioin 1st Iiniiiij l“o" 
to iilii J > ibl7. 


t-juM-C'-nis. l,u'»7;ino i) O' 471,4')f) 0 0 417,750 <4 10 

j»ei-UiJls..J 7,330^2 17 1 6,478,739 13 8 4,893,114 1 7 


36 Gfo. 3, cap.*b9, loi ile- j ^ 

Ira ving the Gross (‘lia; •;o of 4,37S,1-^ 0 0 ^,373,436 0 0 

a6^,041,6o6 1 b. 4f/. Tiva- f \ 

siiry Hilts raised in 181 o ... 1___ 

Actual Slate of Debt ... 1 29,669,'bSV 15 5 4,431.,176 12 7 


lOJAI SUMS 

hiliil 

JL, 


d 

1,C6 ),64S 

7 

4 

417,750 

% 10 

4,893,114 

1 

7 

6,076,321^ 

11 

0 


An rage 
JVitf* 
of Siotia* 

'X. J. r/. 

89 8 7 

88 12 2 

73 10 6* 


Annualhf applicable to the JiEDLcrioN of the Dkb r,y///*^/cY/ lu h?dt Secuiitic^, 

^ ^ ^ Im/i Curren'y. 

Aifnual CiArgc, |?er Act 1*7 Geo. 3, for RceJ,cmptinn of cf* 3,829,1 76. l.'i^ 4 the X, P. d. 

Drbt then eMstinji:. A. .*... 67,( 19 I 0* 

Annuitu s for Years, n Im h have expin d ..•. 72,ln7 II H 

1 per Cent, on .i^‘.2S,218,7 J A. 2. 1, Capitals cieated fioin 1797/0 181 5, lneln^l^e 282,187 2 9 

X I p»*r Cent, on c£.2,7l)J.()00 7>'asuiy Hills, ^intsianding 3th Januarv 1816. ‘jT.OjO 0 0 

Annual Inti rest on ri.’ 1,862,472. IS. 11. Iledeerned Capital, at 5 pci Cent. •^»bl23 I2 11 

....^ Ditto. on .£.*171,470 . ..Ditto.at 4 per Cent. l8,rt7S 0 O 

..fyjmio . oij X.6,^13^139. 13. 8. Ditto.Ditto.at 3j per CcMit. , . 22(>,735 17 9 

^ ^ * * • 78^791 8 X 

Char«eaNe on Sinking: rund, per 36 Geo. 3, cap, 89, for , .£. r. d. 

c£’.3,0‘/l,6G6. 13. 4. Tieasury Bills, raised in 1816 .. 182 360 11 

Hedi^'i per Cent, for Sinking Fund fur saidiBiIls. 30,41 n 13 4 

•l"* * • ^tnnoo1u^. 1 


Actual Sinking ^und, at 3th January 1817 


152,083 18 3i 
633,707^^It 7i 




































Ixxix] VII,—UXFUNDED DeBT. - - - VIII.—DISPOSITION OF [Ixxx 

VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT OP IRELito/ 

An Account of the Unfunded Dunf ^’lataASD, and DemaiSos Outstanding, 
1 ^ , on ike 5lh du^ o/'January 1817. 


• T Dfbgntu^es : , 

Kesiilnc of DcbeiVoit’s £ 4 per C«*nt InlPie«.l, to the 

Veai 1783, p'^»^‘'Ie*^ foi by the aiul 23 (Jco. 3, but un¬ 
claimed by the Fiopilelors , viz. • 

Old - - v" 

Loan by TiOtti rv 1780 

Loan by I.oLU IV 1781 - - - - - - 

m « 

7'f.I Asi RY Bit r,^ 

Outstiiiidin? Ticasiii V BiUi* piofided for by several Arts of 
Parliament, but niu I iimed by fhc Pioprielurs; vi/. 
PayabV 24 .June S3 - - 

CWnno - "'X” ■ 

2 i June - “I - 

‘ii« June 1801 - - - - i J 

2j Miireh 1 sOO 
Q5MauJil81() 


Trka‘*ijiiy Bitls, not in course of Pavni<*iit • ^ 

Isbucd purhuaut to 53(lco. .3, c. bl, p.iv.iMe 'J > M.ndJlSn 

/ PUmM< •?* O i; ISn 

. - o 1 ‘bh 'JiMacelilSlS 

Sft, Geo. 3 e, 4l, < , , 

Jpuv<ib>f 

C liavabl" 

JS17 
1817 


'»Oet. 18 17 
payabl" n. J s 1 s 



f. 

d. 

* • 



275 

0 

0 

1/220 fO 

0 

731) 

0- 

0 

#■ 



8 

0 

i 

kO 

0 

() 

100 

0 

0 

^0 

0 

0 

K'O 

o 

0 

]()() 

0 

1’ 

{ 

i" i'-'-.-ffif 0 

f 

0 

l/'0(),00() 

0 

0 

::o()/n)0 

0 

u 

)T L13() 

IJ 

4 

5‘0,8 /3 

c> 

8 

1,(‘8;3,:V3) 

(1 

8 

7)8,'5'3;3 

6 

8 

325,01)1) 

0 

0 

875,000 

0 

0 


£, s. d. 


(a) 2,22 j 0 0 


' *1 


' 7 / 

/ > 

m 

(a) 4U8 <5 S 


T oriTRY Pnizrs 

Outsliinding Lottery Prizes of thoteveial Lotteries fiom 17o2 to F301 


;(b) 5,713/101) 11 4 

(a) 23/)S3 0 0 


• € 


5,77i.&63 0 0 


fa') Provided for by several Acts oV Parliaaicn/. 
(b) 'I’o be p)OM(lc«l loi. 


v.iii —disposition of grants. 


An Account^ &JiOiViftp /.rnu //ic* ^Tonies, pranied Jhr ihc Service rj/' ihc \c(n ISIG, 
have Lcf'n Dhpo^i / (,f'; (h t/npjiislicd iindct the sricral Hcadti j &U Jnr as udates Oi 
I:^:lanu ; slated in Jnsh Cw/yn/ry. 


1 

StBMCES 

Vl'MS (a tnted. 

bUMS r,ild 

ULMAlNb^ 

« — 

d. 

£. d. 

M •* 

<• (f. 

Forces - - - - - - i 

2/)‘» 1,370 lu y 

2,368,827 15 4| 

32jp4S 15 44 

t 

Ordnance 

2 j,\ 62 + n y 

140,000 0 0 

1 12,634 17 y 

Public Offlrers for several .'vrvires - 

1,250^0 0 

•.,'250 6 0 


^iseenaDPcmt Sei vicis - - - - 

211,104 () 9 

201,47) 14 lot 

9,718 11 104 
, , 20 , 0 OT 

J_ . 

PnbljMDoaids ^ 

156,783 5 4 

136,783 5 4 

Pi||h2ic Huspib/^ls and Schools ... 

221,120 0 0 

•271,120 0 0 

ff 

f* 

3,557,349 0 7 

3,069,456 )5 H 

467,89" 4 IlJ 

^ .. 

\ 

^ .. . , _ 





KND OF THE FINANCE ACpOUN’ts FOB I? 17. 



SEL 



FOURTH REPORT 

FROM TU^ . . 

COMMITTEjE ON FINANCE. 

Ordered to be printed 5tfi June 1817. . 


Tlie Selfct CoMMiTiTE a^poinloi to inquire into, and btate;' the Income and Erpemliture 
of the Defiled Kingdom, tor the Year endef^the 6th of JUniiary 1817, aii^lso to consider 
an'B btate thf probablo Interne and Expenditure (so far as the same can^w be estimated) 
for the Yeats ending the 6lli of January 1818 and the 5th of January 1819 respectively, ■ 
and to report the sapic, together with their Observations Iherciipifn, from time to time, 
to the ilouse, and also to consider what further measures may be adopted for the relief 
, of the Country from any part of the said ExpcnJiUirc, without dctrimcnl'lo the Public. 
Ihtcfcst, '• ' , ^ 

IIAV’^INIvhad unjfbr tlicir consideration the *^evcral a^counft and papers laid before Parlia- 
ineul in/lw’f4cs(wSession, iriating to tlic puljlic income amjF^xpcuditur^of the year 1816; 
and*^? Aui^lpfcd their iiliiuiiics into that hujijccl, by calljpg for.^ueff further documents as 
am)carc'^LAe^ncccssary, as^vell as by ex/jmiuing some of^^ persofls ^nost conversant with 
the mado^mcnl of the Public Revenue ;“-^^ave now to present to the House a Report, 
rmibracmg a \ lew . •, 

1st. Of the total Public Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, for the year 
ended tlic 5tli January 1817^ clist|y‘^i^1fc^undcr its sevcial puiitipal heads. 

2nd. Of the probable lAioinc and ICxpcndiliirc for the yeais 1817 and 1818 respectively. 

In slating tlic Public Income, youi (Joinmittce propose throughout tins Report, to confine 
then view 1o the nett produce received at the Kxclieqiier ; leaving out of then jueseiit consi- 
(leralion llie previous pasments out of the grqjss receipt, for drawbacks, bounties, and other 
allowances and expenses,as well as hr thecliargc ot cc^illecting and managing the: revenue :— 
Ijic whole of which, although not mimedialely c;f«senlial to the object ot this Report, forms, 
however, a very mlpuilanl subject of attention and inquiry, inasmuch as it embraces an 
expenditure out of tlie gross icvenue of Gie<ft Riitain and Iieland, wdiicli in the joar 1816, 
iimounled to no bp>s limn ll,nv,OU[r/^ Evely dmnnulion llral can be made, by a careful 
revision of these p.i\mcufs, andpby a vigilant'aud economical maiugeuicnt, will" be a sub¬ 
stantial addition the income c^l the (ountiy. 

• • 

PrULIC INCrOME AND IfSPKNnirPRE, for flic Year ended 5tji January 1817. 

•IN orclcr to ex'hibit a,cl«ir vie^^f this extensive subject, and one winch may be easity 
referable to the accounls before lli'lllousc, your (Joniraittec have judged that the most eligible 
course would \)fXi} present it in twAlistiiict statements, both lor (ircat Bn<Lam and for Ireland : 
the first showing the whole ot lhr\il)lic: revenue and lesoniccs actually received at each of 
tf^ Exchequers witlnn the year eiidci 3th Janwaiy 1817, togctlier with the issues therefioiii; 
whether such leceipls and issues mV ^^ave belonged to the service af that year, or hat’o 
foimccl part of the ways and means and c harges of the former or of preceding ycais . and the 
other, being intended to show the income and expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary) pro¬ 
perly appertaining to the year J81G only. 

In these siatemculs your Committee will omit from their view of the incomo of the veajr, 
in Great Britain, all sums received at the Exchequer, in consequemee of any increase ofdebt 
inAhe yeui '816; and they will likevM‘'if exclude from this pari of tlicir account tlie remit- 
Vinecs from Iieland foi;defraying the interest, &c. of thc'loans for the scivice of that country, 
chargeo^iipon the consolidated fund ot (Veat Bwlam; which will ap}>car m liieir &tate»icnt of • 
the income and expenditure of Ireland * * 

__ ■ __ _ a ■ ... —---- - - - 

* GiwLAr Bru.un : #-l)i.iwIt.icks, lJuimties, &c. - - - - ^ 5,o:^5,'l30 

TV/anagiancnt 8,772,084-* 

Paymenls fur other National objects - - ’ 788,14Q[ 




• I 

.Iand :i^Dniwbacks,*B8unlici), c^c. - - 

Management < - - - 

Payments for ether National objects* - 


VuL 


!Nk\XVI. • 


(fj 


9,530,61? 

- 369,176 

- 1 , 011 , 37 ? * 

. W',549 

- 1,580,397 

- - - i*./),117,(*09 


Total * 





Ixxxiil] 


FOUllTH R|;POIlT FROM THE 


/ [\xxxiv 


PUBLIC INCOME received atitre Exchequer of Great in 


CONI^L-IDATED FuND : - ^ 

Tlie duties, taxes, and other branches />f income, permanently formii^ a part 
ot this fund, paid into, the Exchequer, /amounted to - - - - - 

In addition to which, was carried id this fund the sum of 1,S10,203L out 
of the general produce of tlie war taxes, to defray tbj inteij^st, &c. of loans 
charged thereem to 5th July 181‘o ; from wh^Lh period certain war duties of cqs- 
loms were maa^ permanent, and their specific produce approprialefl for definymg 
the churges in question - - - 1,3it),2021 

Also the arrears of property tax to 5th January 1817’, not specially 5 

appiopiuilcd . ..A 374,006 j 

Making the total income of this fur.d - - - - . 


of’. 

37,309,350 


l,68t,208 


Making the total income of this tur.d - - - - . 39,083,558 

Annual Duties charged with the payment of KxcheqiieT Bills: , , ' 

The amount of thtse duli^s applied in the discharge of Exchequer BilL'^, 
within this periqd, was ^ ^ ^ • - - - - 2,931,343 

Ivis here nccessai-y to obscfK\ that these annual duties commence on Iul 26l!i' , 

March in each ycar,,t^'that surplus thereof, after defraying 3,000,001* of 
Exchequer Bills charged upoa-^.-cm, is carried tc and'forius a part of the con V/ 
solidated fund. This surplus amounted, in tBfc last year, to 2,2u'l,056,* and i°*. 
always considerable; the duties granted for li e discharge of these BiPs, being ^ 

more than adequate to that object. 

War Taxes which lerniinaled within the 'Y’V arT^icTl^rfZT^ of Excise 
continued to 5tli July 1821: 

It appears that the total amount of these duties paid into the Exchequer in the 
last year, including 1,207,934/. on account of the w'ar duty on malt, which 
expired on 5th July 1816, was - - - ‘ - - - - if,030,032 

From which being deducted the amount carried to the consolidated 
fund out of those duties, as above stated ' - - - ' - 1,684,208 ' 


Would leave 


- 15/34.5,024 


Receipts not oomprised under the foregoing Heads: 

These Receipts, including the sum of 1,184,009 puid by Ireland on account of 
her proportion of the joint expendHure for the year IPlf, and also including the 
»wm of 5,939,802/. paid in on account of the loan for Iha^^year, ^^nqunlcd to - *7,815,^*51 


Making a total Recei/1 of 


- ^.6.5,176,17fv 


EXPENDITURE from the Excijeouer ^ Great Britain in 1816. 

Consolidated Fond: 

The total amount of the interest, management, &c. of the public £» 
unredeemed debt, was ^ - 29,539,610 

The sinking fund, and the dividends payable to the commissioners v ^ 

for the Reduction of the national debt, on account of the stock /' 

fedeeined by them, including the sum of 1,612,220/. the amount of 1 

the fiiokms fund of the deht>of Ireland funded in Great Britain, was 12,987,636J 
'From which being deductcd'^jie charge of interest, sinking fund, and manage- 
mentffor the debt of Ireland. fund:..d in Great Britain, which, as before observed, 
will more properly coine under consideration with the income and expenditure of 
that part of the United Kingdom, in the year 1816 ...... 


42,527,246 


Charge of the debt of Great Britain 
On account of his Majesty's civil list 


♦ SuEar 


Carried forward 


4,658/558 

37,968,688 

l,02a^ 

?8,(K6,68< 


Migar 

Tobacco ‘ - 
Malt 

Pensions, &c. 


- £.550,523 

157 , 7^*0 

- 1 , 443,272 

58,516 


2,206,05ff 


V 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Brought forward . - . • ^ 

acts of parliament, salaries, and all other allowances and 


Making the total charge up on th^consolida tcd fund 
Payments fronxlhe Exchequer for Public 


rAYMENTS ironxtne r^xenequer ror ruBLic iiZRVi^esri 

Interest of unfunded debt ni Exchequer Bills - -• - df. 2,02ji,00G’j 

Interest of ^el^tpres per Act 63 Geo. 3, ca[/. 41 - . - - ]&oih6 i 

To Jhe paymaster gencAil, dul of sums granted for the army;—for'am to 
sundry Foreign Powers;—and out of the vote 6f credit 1816 - - - - 

To the treasurer of thegnavy, out of money granted by parliament fbr.the navy, 
and out of vote of credit - 

(Of which 7,557,235/. was applied for current service/ and 1,959,090/. to the 
discharge of navy debt, which was thereby reduced m the course of the year 
1816, fruih 3,694,821/., at wliich it stood on the 5th January IShd, to 1,735,731/., 
its amount dWhe StVJanuary 1817).^ , • 

To thjtcgMrer <^/the ordnance, out of money granted for^^it department - 
AfW') issutid for sundry miscellaneous se^ces, incldding the 

sum of applied as the sinking fund upon unpro^^d E.fci-t^er Bills, 

and in pC&g off’ debentures issued per Art 53 Geo. 3, anSi5 per cent, stock 
ffcated in^97, and also including a paynicrtl to the Bank iiiicspcctof divi¬ 
dends claimed to the amount of 206,175/. 


[Ixxxid 

38,996,668 

696,742 

39,693,430 


2,044,^85 


12,050,223 

9,516,325 


;y granted for^^.t department • 2,569,610 

Hlaneous sei^ces, incldding the 


4,505,895 


Mafking tnc total issues 


70,380,268 


The aforegoing detail of the Kccnpls and Issues at the Exchequer of Great Britain, within 
the year 1816, being chiefly intended to connect the accounts annually laid before parliament, 
with the statement bf the income and cxpenAUirc properly belonging to the year 1816, to 
which your committee are about to proceed, and which forms tlic more immediate ob|cct of 
tttnr instructions, they do not docni il necessary* in this place, to advert minutely to the 
result of Mas account; mure especi«»Uy as yvur Coniinittee conceive, that, from the extent 
and importance of the subject, it will, he more satisfactory to the House that the state of the 

{ aiblic funded and5infunded del;t should be brought fully under its consideration in a separate < 
ieport, to w hich your Committed will consequently direct thoir attention as soon as possible. 
They therefore cohfinc themselves to ap observation arising out of a comjiarisoii of the total 
sums issued and received, which, aW exhibits an excess df 5,204,092/4 of issues beyond the 
K^ceiptfi would at first sight indnyfe an increase of debt, whereby the difference must 
been provided for; but thil sum iCing deducted from that proportion of the foregoing issues 
which has been applic<l in the dis^parge of debt, amounting in the whole to 14,602,238/.,§ it 
will appear tliiPt there was a diminmioii of debt on the 5th January 181'/, as compared with 
the 5th January 1816, of 9,398 ,mA;— the only circumstance which may m a degree affect 


• Annual Finance Accounts.—Unlbntled Debt, anno 1815, (VoL xxxiv Appx. page Iv) 
<—anno 1816, (p. liv of this Appendix.) 

f Unprovided exchequer bills and debentures - .... ^,'262,500 

5 per cents. 1797, paid off- - - -.217,832 

Debentures paid off------- - - - 787*400 


* * 

X Issues 
Iteceipts 


§ Total sinking fund on the funded debt issued to the commissioners 
^ \ Deduct on account of the debt of Ireland - - - - - 

s • 


linking fund on exchequer bills 
1 per cent. 1797, paid oflf 
ij^ebcnUires, 1813,,paid off 
^avy debt reduced* 

V 


1 ^ 267,^32 

- ^.70,380,268 
65 , 176 ^ 1/6 

5,204^ 092 

1 12,987,636 

1,612,220 

It,S73^^tG 

262,500 

217,832 

787,400 

1,959,090 






FOURTH REPORT FROM THE 


/ 


Pxxxviii 


Jxxxvii] -y--- I 

the precise aecuracy of this result, bciiie the increase or diminution \Jbicli iriay have taken 
place in the balances at the Excjiequcr, the beginning or close of the 

Having thus detailed the Income aU(rExt>ctiditurcof the year ^^rding to the actual 
Receipts into the Exchequer and the actual issues thereout, your Comraittee now proceed to 
bring nndcf the view of the House a stAtement of the Public Income and Expenditure of 
Great Bn lain, as appl^vj" iiioie particiuarliy to the last ;ycar ; In which statement they will 
include, in addition to the p*c^inanont revenne received yilhin the year, only those ways and 
means gr.infod by parhiimenl, wiiuh have boin or arc likely td he realized by the receipt of 
actual rtvenuSs^ income, leavnig gut of lifts view all icccints arising Jrogi ifaiy increase of 
lunded or uiihimiid debt: and in exhibiting the cxpcmhtiirc of thC year,*lh?y will stalq; 1st, 
the charge upon the consolidated fund to the bth of January 1817 ; and 2fjd, the whole of 
the sums coiistitulin^tlhe grants of parliament for the services of the^^year, and which although 
not satishcd and paid previously to the ,0th JaniKij|-y last, may be considered as turmuig apart 
of the expeiijiluic ol the ycai m resj ec t of which the grants were made. 

INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN, ‘ « 

• 1®. Consolidatld Fund : £, 

The income of tdiis fund in^’C ycaY ended 6th Jaiuiar\, 1817, aiisingV^fim ,^00 c-o 

sum (es helorc stated, amoiii^d to - - c - ^ , 

2*. Ways and Mr^ss grav^jc/by Parliament*ior tfi^e Supply of the Year: 

Annual duties upon malt, sugar, \ ^ - ^.0,000,000 

Excise dutu cuntiniied to the 6lh July 1821 - 3,500,000 

Predits of lulteiies, ailei rose lowing \ the pioporliMi foi 
Ireland - - - - - 1^,469 

Old naval stores, after lescrving 79,088/. the propoilion 

for Ireland.599,916 

Thirlamied divalcnds (aflei abating 206,17^- repaid to tlic Bank in 
respect ol (livideiids altcrwaids < laimcd) mteiest on land tax redeemed 
liy monev, and unclaimed monc} in the bands of the tellers of the 
Exchequer ----- - 239,871 

The surplus of the supply of the year 1815, gfanted as 
part of the xNays and means for the year 1816, was 
5,663,755/ * of which liowever 939,090/. was applied in « 
the reduction of the navy dc6t, leaving applicable 10 ^ 

defray the supply voted lor 1816^ opiy - " ’ » 4,704,605 




£. 

7,268,375 


4,944,536 


Total ways and means for tlie supply of the year 
And the total income, ordinary and extraordinary, exelii ive of inromc arising 


12,212,011 


fioiii any loan funded, or fiom any addiliou to the uyarided debt, was - 51,296,46 9 


EXPENDITURE OF GRE/fP BRITAIN, 

CONSOLIDATCD FuND: 

Cliargc upon the consolidated fund for the year ended 5th January 1817 - 

Si PPLY Foil Tin: SciivicE or tup. Year 1816 : 

The total amount ol sujiply granted, and ol expenses intiirred 
on the joint cu count of Grea^^lhitain and Ireland,*-for the year 
1816, was 20,312,422/, of ?.5-17ths, the proportion of 

Great iBrilam, was - * - , - - 23,243,314 

• The sup]ily gianted, or expenses defrayed on the separate 
account of Great Britain, including l,<i65,232/.,t apphed to the 
icductioii ol debt, w.ib - - - - - - *3,921,150 

r* * ^ ~ 

* Making the total supply • - - - - 


£. 30 , 693 , 13 ''' 


27,164,461 


And the total e.xpcndiliirc lor the year 1816, on acccuntof Great Britain - ; • 66yS5f/i9i\ 

{ V • ■■ • 

-_ w - » y __ 


Vide Disposition of Grants,Tmance Accounts 1816, No. VIII, (p. Utfthis AppenUx.) 

I Unprovided exchequer bills ' - • £. 260,000 * / • 

5 per cent. 1797, i>aid oft - ^ - 217,832 /' 

‘Debentures, 1813, paid oft - - 787,400 


1,2(h),232 


txxxix] ' SELECT CO^ITTEE ON FINANCE. [xc 

Your it nccr^sanj> in this plac^, to refer to the result which, as far 

as relates to the 4U||Hiiition cxf (lebt,/fas adverted toun a tbfmer part of this Report, upon 
a coinpawoii of til|Mtiial receipts 4nd issues at thcyExchequer of Great Britain, within the 
year whcreai^Ppon tJie Jirst view of the present statement oi the income andexDen* 
ditiirc ]»ropc*rly IxdononiJ^ to the yoiir, it appc'ars, that after deducting from the excess ot the 
expenditure beyond the iik onit% the sum incliide/l 14 that cxpcncli^re for the reduction of 
funded and untundtd debt, llicj^ro .sfillremciins the sum of 2,920^rTfI^* bcinw an increase of 
debt upon the whole, meurredifor tlicscivicc uljUrcat Biitai^ m the year ended Ith January 
1817. ^ ^ . 

This apparent dfca^recintent between the two results will, however, be removed, when it is 
ronsulcfreil that the liist of these statements comprehends the receipt and application of 
various lai^e sums, pi me ipally arising from the collection witiim the J8i6 of the war 
I axes, which had been ^ranted .is a part of the provision fur former y*ears, and which were 
applied in tlic course of tliat year to satisfy anticipations ^vhich had been made op the credit 
'c^f tho‘'C taxes, or in discharge of other out-standirij^ demands. Youi Committee think it 
proper,*lik^wise, to point out Jo the attention of the fiouse, that.iis th^ income and expcndi> 
lure, which they havc^laled as belonging more proper,ly to the last year, also comprises many 
cliargcs, as weiJas eofie resources, winch arose out of the tiansafyons of a fiirmer period, and 
will rihj’^edir, ihcjialance ol the inrume and exji^idilurc sB e.xhibited could not 

w'lth pr(X^;W ^^/as'sunied as,thc erj^ienon ot the probciblcjpalan^c *^4iiture years; even 
*i]idc[)eiide'Hl^1jf the pecjuliar circuiuslahces*aliecling tlie revK^ie of lUKi, which will be the 
.subject of ohsei valions of your ('oiiiinilt(;eyn the ensuing pait of this TleporU 

Your Committee liaving thus staled the wconie and Expenditure of Great Britain for the 
i.'isl year, now proccdl to submit tgahe lloifee, a similar view of the Income and Expenditure 
of Irel.ind, lor the same period. 

INCOME or IRELAND FOR lSi6. 

Tlio nett amount received into the Exchequer, ftoni the customs, excise, stamp 

duties, and cveiy olh<'r branch of revenue and incoiuo, was - - - .£.4,561,355 

‘Vlieie i\as also paid into the Kxthcqiier of Ireland^ or reinaming to be rcinitlcd 

on .iccouyt of the foaii contr.iclcd foy in England, in the year 1815 - - 2,62$,440 


Makifig a total receipt of 


7,183,P<)3 


. . EXPENDITURE.^ 

Tlir iliarge upon the consolidated fiAid, in rq,spccl ol thc^pftblic funded debt of Ireland, in 
JielamVaiid Groat Britain, lucludj^g 2,138,124/., payable to llie coimniftioncrs for the* 
reduction of the said d(Jjl,^\ as if “ “ ’ - 6,440,826 

For the (1 vil list and other pcrinanciY parilameniary charges - 539,138 

Making the total of wrmanent charges - - - - £.6,985,064 

Th* expenditure on account of the iVviccs of tlie last or of foniicr .years, 

actually paid within the above perio 07 W%.s - - , , - 3,075,561 


And there was remitted to England, and paid into the Exchequer towards 

making good the proportion of Ireland of of the joint expenditure 

» 

IMakinglhe loTal issues 


^ LxpcndiUire 
Income 


10,061,525 

1,184,000 


• • 


Sinking fund of Great Biitain 
(4r.|iU for unprovided exchequer bills 
► prV cent. 1797, off 
Debeiilnrcs 1813 


Increase of debt 



- 11,245,534 

• • - 

.£.•66,857,894 

51,296,469 

9 

15,561,425 

M m 

- • • 

• 

11,375,416 

260,000 

2(7,832 

787,40fc-— * 

« • 

12,040,648 

2,920,777 


15,561,425 


/ 
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J^cij rOUKTH HJiPOKT y-HUiM THE fxcii 

In following the course which yourfCommittce lijivc taken, in sitting the Income and 
Expenditure of Great Britain, they now propose to siiftmil to ^he Houk an account of the 
income of Ireland, as more particularly applicable to tlK; year afthough th^ account 

when presented in this shape, will differ but little from the account of the actual receipts and 
payments from the Exchequer of Irelaj^d within the year. 

• •Income. 

The total revenue and income qf Ireland was^ in the ye& endef(,the 6th January jC, 

* 1817, as aUbve slated - - * - - - « 4,561,353 

\ • ' • ' f .. 

Expenditure : < * 

The total permancKf charge upon the consolidated fund of Ireland, for the year 
ended 5m January 1817, was, as before stated - - ^ . 6,985,964 

The total apiount of the supply granted, and of the expenses incurred on tlie 
joint account of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1816, was 26,342,423/., « ” 

of which the prgporlion of Ireland, was - - i ^ 3,099,108 ' * 

The supply granted or expeESc defrayed, on the separate account . 

of Ireland, ms " ^ “ * " “ “ " , 

• ~ ■ N •* ' 

' hM*ing the total supply ^ r- , - - ^ * .^,293,086 

And the total expenditure for the year 1816, ^ pccount of Ireland, - 10,279,050 

The results of these statements arc, that th\tolal revenue and income of Ireland for the 
year 1810, amounted to 4,501,353/.;—that the charges oTher-debt, and other payments of a 
permanent nature, amounted to 6,98.7,904/. ; fhat the supply for *lhat year to be defrayed by 
Ireland, as above stated, was 3,293,086/. ; making a total expenditure of 10,279,050/, of 
which the sum of 2,438,124 was issued to the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt of Ireland. « « 

The Exchequer of the two countries haying, from the 5th January last become united, and 
being now administered by one authority, your Committee propose to take a view of Vhe 
combined receipt and expenditure of the United Kingdom as more particularly f,pplicabj6 to 
the year ended 5th January 1817, in order that the resist of the actual income and expenditure 
of the two countries thus united, may be before the House in one view, ahd may be compared * 
with the Estimate of the probable future Income and Expenditure oi the United Kingdom, in 
the years ending 5th January I8lj5 and 5th January 1819 i^espectivcly, which, in purswanceof 
Iheii* instrucliqps, your Committee propose to submit to the House m a subsequent part of 
thfe Report. ^ V * * * 

Income: J 

Tl)c total income'of Great Britain, applicable to the iTTmancnl ^ ^ 

charges of that year, and to the supplies granted format period 
was, as before stated - - ^ . 51,296,469 « 

^ ..Aw.. .A yi' . ^ ^ 


4,561^53 


6,985,964 


of Irel 


And of Ireland 

Makinir a total income of 


51,296,469 

4,561,353 


- 5.5,«.'»r,822 


Expenditure: 

The total charge upon {he consolidated fund in Igngland was iif. 39,693,430 
The charge of the debt ofS^lan/l, and other payments of a • 

pcimancnt nature, was ' . - , - - - 6,985,964 , 

, ft -— 

IVJaking tlie total permanent charge of the United Kingdom - - 46,689,394 

The total supply of the two countries, including the separate ^rges of each, 

which have, Ironi 5lh January last, become joint charges, w IS - ' - - 30,457,550 


Making a total expenditure 


77,146^944 
foreMie 5lfl 


Of which 15,078,772/. was on account of the reduction cf debt cxistir^ before MIe 5tfl 

Jahdary'lBlo:* ^ ^ 


* Great Britain 

Ireland 


12,640,648 

2,438,124 


.f. 15,078,772 . 
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estimated ITJtOME and ^ENDITURE ro» the Years 1817 and 1818. 

Your Committee Earing thus s,ta(|M the “ Income and Eipenditgre of Great Britain and 
lieland for the year 1616, ended 5th January 1817,*' have next to present to the House, an 

Estimate of the probable Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the years 
ending the 5lh January 1818, and the 5th January, 18(9, respectively^ 

In endeavouring to execute ’*Jiis pai;f of their instructions, youftommiUee arc aware that 
much must be assumed and 'Aated upon conjcc^re; that v»ws which may i\p^ appear to 
them reasonable and yrarranted, may, on the one hand^ be improved by a concurrence 8f 
favouraJiTc circumslanccs be^ondTtheir present expectations; or, on the olh* hand, may be 
disappointed by events of an untoward nature.* Your Committee, howe^r, have proceeded 
in the task assigned to th^jn, with a firm reliance that these considerations would not escape 
the attention of the House, and that duly appreciati d by its wisdom, they could not fail to 
^bespeak its indulgence for this part of the Report. • 

* Proc(yd 4 ig under this impression, your Committee have, in the first place, been led to 
consider in w^at degree the pPoduce, in the last year, of the ta^fA and*duties composing the 
existing revenue, co«l|I,with propriety be assumed as the aneasurc of their figure annual pro¬ 
duce. Iti^^njol^ious, that if the receipt of the last year sWifld hav#^ varied considerably 
fromTli'cV/^l^rage^ccipts of former years, it would remain foriflie Cirninjittce to inquire, whe- 
.tlicr the which led to shch varTalion Avere likely to «%of a pcfiiiancnt, or only of a 

temporary id^ture, before'they could offer an opinion as to the probable return of the revenue 
toils ordinary state of productiveness; a poinlrijpon which the c&tiiuates required of them must 
necessarily so much depend. 

In directing their attention to this essential pari of their inquiry, your Committee could 
entertain no doubt as to th-i general result to which it would necessarily lead. The nature 
and extent of the distress which has prevailed througlioiit those classes of tlie community 
which constitute the bulk of the population, were too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
yoiii Committee, to admit of the supposition, that under such circumstances, the revenue 
could have been prodlictivc in an ordinary dej^be. It is obvious to reason, as well as con* 
sistent with all former experience, that the revenue derived from articles of the most general 
consumption, must he injured by the calamity of*a deficient harvest; and when the com* 
mittee coiiMdered that the distress proceeding from this cause had followed immediately that 
rapid fall of prices by which thc.agrioiilture of the kingdom had been so greatly depres^, 
and had come m cofij\mctioii with trie effect produced upon the commerce and manufacturing 
industry of the country, by the stdden changes which had o^cuned in the political state of 
Europe; they wertf fully prepared to find a very considerable^dcticiency in the produce of the 
principal taxes in the yjcar ended IheWi January 1817; afitftbe more especially as all these 
cai^cs of distress appear to have bec^felt by most of the nations of the continent in a similar, 
and by many of them in it sAcrer dpgrec. 

The fart has, indeed, corrcspondiil witli the principles upon which this expectation was 
founded. But although these concu^ing evils have not failed to produce in a material degree 
their natural consequences, yet your (Jjomniiltee in contemplating the utmost extent of them, 
and* in comparing them with the depr\si^n which the revenue has experienced in former 
instances, when affected by the single calamity of a deficient harvest, are disposed to consider 
it as a striking proof of the substantial .strength and wealth of the country, that its consump¬ 
tion should not have been diminished in a greater degree under the accumulated circiun* 
stances of embarrassment which have pressed upon the last year. 

With a view to ascertain, so far as the subject admits, the measure of the deficiency thus 
produced in the receipts of the year 1816, your Committee ^)lcd for an account from the 
pjiiTcipal departments of the revenue, so framed as to oailAhiJ^e total produce in each of the 
last five years, of tliose duties only which have -been y filiT colJisction throughout llie Vhole 
of that period: whereby your Committee are enabled to present at ond view a statement of 
the comparative productiveness of each branch of the ibvenue, and of the whole together, in 
the year 1816, and forj^thc fouj several years which preceded it. 

The result of this compari.son will show,"that the revenue in the year 1816 was ronsiderably 
less productive than in the year 1815; and that it was likewise deficient, though in a smaller 
^^.e, when compared with the average of the three years which preceded the year 1815. It 
win Vurtljpr ifckjJjserved, that ih^ receipt of the year 1815 was an cxtraordinarilv large one, 
and.tlM the excess in that year in Great Britain so nearly counterbalances the dt^c^ncy^in 
the yew 1816, that the mean of those two years corresponds very closely with the average of 
^the thfee preceding years ;—a circumstance which your committee point out to the aUeiition 
of dic^llduse, as leading them to the foiftidation which they propose to assume for theic esti* 
mate of the probable produce of future years. ^ 
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The following ib the General Abstract of this couaparlsoy dedueed iruu the sevet^ij^aieoiutts, 


IROM THE 

\ ' 

dirlsoVk deduced J 


(Jiirvi Huitaix. 



1. 1 Customs - - 2,0«Q,(J20 I l/j()7/270 J,r>6,9Itt 

2.! Kxcisc and taxes 1,101,40b j i,:l():,,l lO | ’l,5i(),'2'2}: l,40:,,fy27 * l,loo,0()i 


.' Stamps 
. Post office 


440,330 
bo,000 


477,.V)3 4o7j7;)l 

00,000 ^'>,000 


50i:,'20l 

70,300 


(Irish cuvrenu/)\ 4,ll3,37i« 4,000,106 |‘ a,75l/2.V2 3,OOi,b37 

^ I _ • I t _^ ^ 

^Average ot lb 12, IHl.), 1 ^ 1 . , ^Average ot 

^i,f)7T).93(). I £. rj,‘. 

*'Avkragl or Tin: iiirki: x r«'.iir pnECEDiNo 1313: 


40‘i,20l 

73,000 

2,891,110 


Average ot Ibl.ftV 181(3. 

I__ _i • 

£. a,‘20^2,0S3. 


Avkragl or Tin: 


Great Britain 
J reland 


(Jreal Britain 
I Inland 


Klir PRECEDING 1813 


3,973,930 L 1 .J 1 


£ 13,23 *.,706 
3,g?0/)90 

4ti,9'’3,880 


raoDrcc or the Ievti 1815; 

- \l ^ 13,275,379? 

< •« -’l.GfJl.lKr Irish - 3,407,800 J ■<-iW->,117 


Being more than the avciaire of*the three former vears 

. *' fi 


l,737,5(;i • 


Produce or the years 1816 • 

Great Britain. £, 41,302,950 > „ . / 

Ireland ... - 2,894,110 Irish ; 2,671,187/V 

^ Less tly«i the average of the three preceding year:, ' ^iLQ51,440 

LcSo'blian the year 1815 • - ^.4^659,001 

Average or hie i ears, 1815 & 1810: t ' • ' 

Great Brilam - - - . ’ • 43,289,209 ? 4 fwi'J 8 04 a 

Ireland - - 3,292,983 Ifish - 3.039,077 > 

Corresponding nearly with the average of the tiiree years preeedmg/ 
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In further illtUtKtion of the generalyronnds upon which j’our CotnmiUee conceived that 
the depression of the revenue was to h/traced to the «;rcat Jeddinsc.iuve'^to which they have 
already r^rred, theyohseyve that.tl^ diminished profliiciivedes^ in the .vear 1816 lia& chiefly 
arisen in the customs and excise;--ihe other hraiuhcsof ihr revenue Ijaving snlTcrcil in a 
degree so inronsidcMble, as not to be woilliy of iiiu*nfit»n in the pre-cnl viow'ol the subject. 
And they further observe, that in the two brrinrlM ^ whit h tlnis/bxhilnt neirly the whole of 
the defalcation, the differcncQ bet^weeii the last ?ln(^^^iIln(T dues not appear to have 
arisen upon a few only of the xinncipkl ankles sul);et t to duty < wlm li mmht have been in¬ 
fluenced by pa^uular causes),*Mit m a greatci o%i( dcgrce,*\ip.>n iilmust the ydule of those 
which ccflistitute t^e <»cise srvenuc; while in the nistoiiis the dnlv upon .til iho^e articfts 
which ii'c imported for the use ol manufactures and for naval equipment, isyrf.'fu ieut, with the 
and comparatively unimportanl exeeptuni of BaiilLi. 

y^our Committee are \yMl aware, that m atldUumi io ihr tici il aikxtms the usual 

consumption ot taxed commodities in tiu; yeir IRio, some part ol iii<‘dnninuiiou of the 
*i^veime must he atfriljultd to tlie diniinished coiisunipiidn ot the i»ov» rnnu nl itself But, in 
opposition <0 tliiK circumstanre, they consider lli.it the fcs'vilion of lur^e .i poilion ol ll o ' 
taxes (viz, 17^00,000/, per iiniium) a.s < i[»ired in the l.ist vear, .flthonjii tlicii collection con¬ 
tinued to oncr.^lle during the remainder ol th it >car, c^^^rvJt f.iif, when tin* full benefit of tbo 
addilkni jl^elvfnitide to llie^iniMns of individuals is geneiMllv hft, to / nconf.ige an iiu re*:t3ed 
cxpondiTw* and ronsiimption j)y the. commniuly .it Luge: - ousulerat'^ii wlneli is tu be set 
•against any fiifbrcncc to be drawn liom lhc»ncte-ssarv dim'iAiUon in the d< ni.nnls and con- 
^Limplioii b'f'governiiK lit. 

VoLir CornniiUee arc likewise disp()se/l to* believe, tliat the gif.^ter f.n ibUes Iiirh m.av 
have bten derived to the li.iudiileikt trader, from trie it linn (j 1 ii.'aM’, m lv Inve t tnitrdiuled 
in some degree to tin* th In i(‘in y now unth i tonsukiituin I'poii lliis wis "iipoit.mt puUlt^ 
rour Coniniiltee aie not, however, eii.tbli d by the evidt nr e betun lo s» ih .o.y thslinct 

in for mat ion lo the nou^e. 'The ir(*iiei d tei.tVm v of the opinions of tho'-r p»i‘-«»ns ho haw 
b^eri ex.imincMl Ijv tin* Commiltee, ^eems lo le.in lo the .ippielKuiston^ th n in ihe absence of 
the obstac les opposed by ii. slate of war to the fiaiuliih iiL ti ider it be iii .niv, if not wholly 
ropractiralde lo maufl.iin the eflieientiollectidf ot soiiif ul the high diit-e^ which have been 
created since the Iii^t ]>eafe [t does nut ajipecii puJsihle, liowev^r, that fhi* proff/ess of 
snftigghng has bern^^uch as lo h.ive. had any ni.itemal t tfc cl upon the prodner of the l.ist year’s 
Teveniie , ihe evil to any piejudirml ^xicnt, being .n m’ 1 raflic r in p'o-^pre I than in exi.stenee. 
i’oiir C'oninntteo, lhercfoio,do not consider the sh.irc wliieh the. ilicg.tl cv.ision of duty may 
possihlv have had ih producing the deliciencY of lUlb, as being nl sufimenl iiiiporlance to 
inlerleic witli their view of the si^jert, m a^^eiihing that deficiency pimcipally lo tho depres-^ 
sion of agru ultura^, niannldct iriwg, and^eommeic lal indiislry, and to the < (oi'ccjneiil gc'iicial 
distress ot the laboiinijg popnlaliun the country. riTev^.i^c*, howevt-r, much dls|VJ^ed to 
agiye Ill ^le grounds of appr{*innsic‘n which‘arc* tnlerl.iiued with ic^pei t yj the iriowth of 
tmuggling, that they fcetitno he fhcir duty to point it out as an obfei I rciiuiring the most 
vi«ilanL attention on the p irt c/f illume to wliuinlhe suprriiilenii nice of the levc'iuieis confided 
la^oider that ar/evil so penm loiir ii t vciv pcnnl of view, inor il or jiolilu.il, as an urganiml 
contrabiuid Ir.idc, in.iyiint he allow<*d »u t'siabhsli itself under tin ailiireinenl ol iheenoimous 
gaitis to be ni ele by an liabiUril \iof.\lion of rtic law. Il may be c*\pcdieril, tliat under the 
prp.seiit 1 irtunistiinics ol the country,'ific# experiment should be laiilylnade lo iii.nntam tile 
existing levcuue by such means as the go"eininent m.'y be enabled to apply lu the cuiintei- 
siction ol siTiu£^gbug, latlier than have lecoiiisc iinnic'di itcly to c unsideiablc nllerations in the 
duties: but your C'ummilh'o cannot loo sfnmgly urjc the lucessitv cil nut ixTsisting longer 
in that o\pc*unicnt tbanaclcai prospect o( s(,(.cr-.s will fully jushfy, and ihc propriety of 
having retouisc in due time, m the event of tailme, to the wisdurji ol p-iiliamont for a com- 
imifiitTon of the duties exposed to this daflger, by the subsLitutiv^i of other ^ullrceb ol rcvciiiiu 
I^ss obijuxious to it, , • W ^ 

YunrVommittce being therefore fully impi^ssrd i^ti^ lUie beliff, that the unfav^uniblc 
returns olithe revenue in the year 1816 are e'.*^enli.ifly4cleiable to tlw' geneial distic^ses of 
the country, au* necessarily led to the •conclusKui, thift .iccording as these distresses ,nay be 
removed by the recovery fif Jrade and agriculliue, from inc shuck occu’^ioned by tlic sudden 
change iii Ttie money value of eoinmodituis, and in piopoition as llic indu^lr} of the labouimg 
classes may receive relief from more extended or more prodiu live omjiloymr^nt, coupled willi 
blessing of a more la\oiiiablc season than the last,—m the same prupurtiun .end degieo 
may it ho ro|fidcnlly expected, that the public revenue of the couutiN will return to iw 
avenJjjeVite cVpioductivencss • i ^ u 

Of "the cte^iicc* mwducli some melioration may alrcadjy have taken ])laf c, 3niL of the 
pericxi wullnn which a full lecovei}^ fr-^m ^>nr late difltcultics in.iv be anticip.itcd, it would bo 
preryatdie, and- perhaps prcsnmpluoiH^ in your Coriuniltee to attempt to stittj any dktinec 
opinion I hey have, twwever, thought it right to call for such iiiformalion as could bu 
acquired upon this very nnpurtant point, from soinc^ of the persons must conversufft, piacti- 
cally, with the Hiari\ifrte|nring and cmnincrcial induslr\ uf the coimU;, . md -h*; opiuis/i:" of 
Vob. XXXVI. Appnntix, ( .g / 
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jjiese pci soni as to the actual tommencement, or theWrly prfcspect, ot rextimatg atuviiy 
ij|»orj the whole, cncoura^iug and sati^jfactory. Your b^raniitl^t feel wariaiited by the coa- 
rumn<? seiilimoiits of wifnc'ise^ as well as hy'al^oVher indications williiiiMlicir own 

ohsei v'litJoiJ, 111 a belief, that a favourable alteration is already maiinestiji^ itselj 

tJirougJioiit.tlic coun^i^. And when youi Coiiiinittec couleinpiatc the great advaiitai^ts pos- 
M’-iscd by tins nation, gver nil those which h.ivc sntlered, and arc blill suflering, by the cala- 
unties peculiar to the pr(‘sent period,—In tfic substantial resources of aocurnnlatcd wealth,and 
of solid and e\tensivc estahlislmn'iils tor the emplcninCnt ol Ijj^bour and the mainlcnaiKe ot 
iijdustry, — fii^y Crinnol but indTilge ilie mci'l contident hope that a niehoration once begun 
will be rapidly accelerated fhey, thereture, canrei\ f' that i^icy ♦hall Kot^e exhibiflng a too 
lavoiirable \ic\v of the luture revenue troiu tbp present taxes, when they assume the Avenge 
jiiodiictutncss of tf\‘ last tv.o \cars(torrc^poiuhng, nearly, as they have already sliown, with 
the average ol the thitje preceding veai^l, as the toundatioii ol iheif cstimide. 

They wish, however, to be rle.nlv understood as not 'Staling a coilfidenl opinion that llie 
estimate thus tiaincd, will be reali/«ll withm the present year. For although they sec, on 
one hand, loason to e\pe( t that the leccipts ot the fArhcqucT may (when the chuif^* wlm li 
tliey unticip.Ue t.ikes'pl.u e^f jjc swelled in the hrst instance, somcw'hal beyord tiic actual 
increase of tl 10 coiisuinpUon, by llw? n-plcnishinent m the hands of dealers^ot the ;lverrlge 
btocks of then lespc^tivo lfudr*s, which stocks .>our CommnU'p have icaVoi? to b ^|u ^\c; Ime 
been gieall> icducqi >(V, conYdenng how ninth of the car must elap‘e befoi^Vie rebel 
to be exj>ccted from the cnsunyifr' arvest can be firlt, to^cthi r vith oilier circuiti^anccs winch* 
may opeiate to delay lh<‘ expi'( li’d improvcincnl, they Jccin u salv x to present a U r.s sanguine 
view, and to a^Miine, as will appear in Ihe detaifed shitenient which tJlows, that e’.cii wTlI- 
the aid of the arrears oi the piopeitv tax, to the amount ol ‘-2a'»ou,000/, the iotcipt> vl lint 
pie^oiitand tho lU'Xt \iar m.»vnni v\(\i(\ ihe Imulsul tin i; L^tiuianx 

Your i'unnnitlre, pu)o.'»hiie U|»<ni lliA Inundation, havt llieiclgn* (albd l(>r aec cunts fiom 
each biaiidi ot the uwoiua , ‘M)l I’u loLai iil lUpiodiice paid into tlie hxclu.tjuir, m tin. Mais 
iai5 and ItilO, ol the la vOs and ilulies exisluu^ on the 5th Jaiiiuiy lol7,' how mg the a\i‘r.ig<^ 
ofthe last two tugelhcr with an addition by ebliniale, lor the ainoiinl oi any diitu . 

wdiich may not have been m tuil operation diring the whole ot the twu*yeai^/’ and the resul’; 
ol which Ls a.s lollow's* 

An Estimatf- ok uik Fimiiif l/r.ODL(i*OF nic I’ciiLif Lx^omi. * 


Distinguished under its scxcral hcails, accouhng to the 
•average produce of the yeaM Itila and 1810. 


* / 


/Tubtoins - 

E.\ci5c 

Assessed taxes, 6cc, - 
Stamps - - ' - 

Post-olTiCc 


L. 1. 

L. 2 & 3. 
1 . 5 
L. 4. 
L. 6, 


♦, Small brandies the levenue, and iniscollanpou/ 
payments received at tlie Exclici[ucr - - - 

^ Assumed to he neaily llie same as in 1810. 


r 

V 

'I'oltil »^uiledJ\iiigdoni 

To wffich must be added* tho prcfuaMo piuduce of Ihe 
the sale of naval stores 


fiKMt BlltlUl. 

1 

— t .— ■. 

IicUml. 

» 

s. 

£>,310 067 
2'i,501,30'£> 
7,136,»()4i 
6,13^,080 

7,-185,300 

215,000 

, £. 

1,725,039 • f* 

5,881,893 

5 io,n() j 

73,750 ^ 

200,OUO 

J 

do,oa 1,105 " 

1 

5,o88,o90 hiili 1 uiienrjl 

4.073,89£) ri'.. h, 

16,931,465 ^ 


- ‘ 5J,90.>,3Gl! 

la pioducc ofllic lolUiy,aiKl^ (500,000 

Making the total probable ncll revenue applicablo^to the permitiieiil) ' cQt og. 
expenditure; or to the service ol the year lor the Vnilcd Kiiigdoin. > ^ 


In 4his statement your ('oinniiltce have not inserted, for<*hc reason abov^^fnenlwiK-d, the 
sums remiwiiing to be received upon the assessments ot the property tax, xvhicli will, 
howevUTj'coine m aid of the consulidated fund in the present and the next year, or be other¬ 
wise applicable, according to the <Iisposal of parlia/ncnl. The amount computed to lra\c been*' 
outblauding under this head; on the 5ih January iBltj was 2,800,OOUf. 



Cl 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, cii 

Having thus eMimated the pAbable ..ncorac, your Committee proceed to slate the probable 
years iBir and ,t8J8, which they propose to divide under the following 


PEKMANENT CIIAIICES, 

, * - ^ 

[ 1817. 

' • 1818. 

Interest and ijianagemout of the public dcbfjf the Uiulfd 
Kingdom, unrei:ra3cd , - , - . . j _ 

Sinkii^ fund, anifinlercst on the debt redeemed payable to tlie 
commissioners for the icdc-rnplion of the imfional debt 

>» 

X 

20,103,-104 

t4,13i<413 

- M __ 

23,751,09*3 

14,724,61-4 

Total charge for arronnl of the fiimlcd del t-- 

• Civil list ot the United Kingdom - - - . • 

f*ensio»s ^perial acts ol p.uhainent, allowances, r.vpcmes of 

the Mint,^‘ourls ot justici^ and ollu r miscclliuieous charges 
upon the consohdali'd fund - - . - • -i 

Interest wuon tuca'Hiry hill', in Ireland charged upon llie couso- 
iicTalcwt rund - - 

• ilu^-ian loan in Holland - - - # - - - Wv- 

•13,>:17,007 

1,235,092 

> « 

^ 779,0^7 

. oeV-si 

121,905 

43,475,707 
• 1,235,092 

779,65? 

23,654 

121,905 

• Making the whole of the annual charge upon the con- 

Dohdali d fund 

• 

45,940,152 

45,636,675 


• 

With llic'-c (bargesupon the consolidated fund should be classed, as your Conimillee ron- 
f.tuc, the HI teres L and sinking luiid aniuiiilly voted to dcfiay tlic charge of the unfunded debt. 
Having aecoidm^lv (filled lorun estimate ot th» same, thej find it to he for the present year, 
1,900,000/, lor the mteicsf, and 0JO,000/. lor the suilang hind, making togethei *2,330,000/. 
wiiicli sum they ibey'loie lake as the piohable aistoiiut in ea( h ol the two >cars, because any 
duninuliou,under this liead, except far as^iay be deri\cd Iroin a reduction of interest, 
'vouid occiiMoii a nearly concspunding; addition to llic chaigc of llic funded debt. 

'Fhe next part of the cxpendilwc which 3 -oiir Committee have to consider is, the raipply 
Humally giantcd fgrtlic public sejrviLe, under the heads of ArfViy, Nav\% Ordnance, and Mis- 
(ellaucous charges:—with respect y^wAicIi yunr Comfniiloc have proueeded upon the esti- 
inalcs for^lhosc several sen ices which arc notv before the 1 louse for the present year;— and 
wifli rc^'pect to smh bupijh<is as aic nut yel voted and do not usually come before the llousd 
by prcvioin estimates, upon the information which they have received from the chancellor 
ol the ccclK^qiiep, one ot the members of 3 our committee Ihil as it is obvious that some of 
the expenses cotupiised m the estimates for the ^ear 3817,will nrft icnir in future jxars, and 
thf^ olhiis will giadually diinmisli (ludepi'ndeiilly ot any reductions which your Committee 
trust It may be found consistent with li j ;^ubhc mtercsllo make m the Establishments whicTi 
form the piiiuipdl subjects of these estimates) your (’oiumittec have called upon the several 
depailinentH to dnlmgiiish the expense^ which will terminate in the pic-cnl y(*ar ; and they 
HOW present their estimate of the animal supplies foi the years 1817 and ldi8, accordingly, 
aa fellows: 


Army • - . . 

\hivy - - - - - 

► Old nance 

Miscellaneous _ , ‘E. 


Add permanent charges 
^ Char|Q*of unfunded debt 


. y' 

1 * 1817. 

1818. 

^ J ' '* 

• 

■» 9,080,0(30 
7,J-iU,0OO* 

[ i, 221,300 

1,700,000 

8,:jHjo,ooo 
(>, 000,000 

1,150,000 

1,700,000 

- M 

■ ■ ■» 
19,(34 7,.300 
45,010,152 
2,230,000 

17,350,000 

45,036,675 

2,230,000 

*£. 

• 

67,317,752 

65,/t<C6?5 


* This sum includes 7,200,000/. for rcductiou of nav) and transport debt, and fy50,000/, 
due to the East India Company, for hemp luriiisheJ to llu: n<i\ \. 
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Your CoiTiniitlcoaic aware that there arc expensi^^not iifcludcd in the estimates for the 
present >imi, wliich must occur, if not in the next, of them certainly, and others pro^ 
babl\, in liiUne years ,—siuh as the charge ot embodying*nd training the legnlarSjiihlia, in 
the aiiny csinn jti s , and tlic granlb lor aiigincntini; small livings, and ^or building churches, 
wliK h been postiiuncAin the niisecllaiieous services ot the present year: hiitthey.arc 
induct'd it» tli.it I (‘dm iio'is inuhr otli^r heads of oui <»stablishmenls, equivalent to these 
c.xj)cn‘'e‘', will he effet ted by Ihe vigiLint ecoriouiy of ^tliQ government; and they therefore^ 
make no 4illit^aJKe for thtin nuthe^e statcnyjfUlH. r 


Having thii 


pirf’Stnted tfu' best view w 
ApiXhluie ot the yeais 181 
Ave \)U'\iaTed C 


Inch they have beeft emfbied t6 tffce of the probab/e 
7 anrl 1818, and having explaincd«^:he grounas upon 


IlK oine and V' 

whu\\i\uN \^av'e piY'^^ared ucLessanlv impeifecl cslimales, il only remains for them lo 
C(>m|)aii the iikoiuo with the ex]>endilur(', and lo slate the resulttfi t)io House. 

'J'Jje probaJ/Jc average jne<Hiu‘ m 1/u: yeais 1817 and 1818, at cording to the foregoing csli- 
male, is which Ix'iiig deduch d from the csfimalcd totals"of the expenditure ja*’ 

euchol it,woukka|t|)(hi that thcie would leinaiii tqf he provided by cxirafirdinary 

rcsouK e^, to ijuku good the ikffrrnue Ijetwcon the total income and cxpenditiAe, iii the year 
1817, and in the vear 1818, 12,711,311/ ,t mdepcndcnlly^ (^f ciiy addition to 

the .unnial (lMrg(. tA' uaM)ii ol new debt whirb mav be cn.iledrin either of fhoseyearsi 
To llijv stalenieiTT’, ( onjtmttec Jiave to add, that m the former of Ihc^e years, tlie 
sums lo be apphed (foimmg part of the above geher.il expenditure) for the reduetion of deb%" 
is ll,5lo,173,; and, that m the JatUr, il may be estimated to ijc l'’»,104,117 :§—by wlqrii 
it will aj)|)eai, Llial iii the laltei >ear, the debt hi he redeenu'd would t. cccd the debt lo oe 
probably imlined, b\ the ^um ot 2,300,800/1| 

In addition to llii> siuplus of m« ome .ipplicable towards the diminution of the debt, your 
Cmumillie Kei \\jri.«nled by the impiovcd and ai)i)iiieiitiy imj^.ovmg '-tale of the public 
credit, and con a qiK 111 incicaM'd value ol llio'publif sccurilics m dim tmg the attention of 
the Hoii^i to lfi( juob.ibility ot a reduMion, at no distant period, of the interest on a part of 
the fiindal debtI hr result of wliK h, liesidcs the nu idental cncoujagcrncnt which every 
dcstriplion of productive industry and comfnercial enlcrprise could not fail lo find, in the 
facility ot 1)011 owing uj)on advanljgoous terms, would be a very considcrabli) saving la the 
permammt chaige of tne national debt. * f 

Your Committee do not think it ne( cssary to subniuMny prospective ralciiIalio?is upon this 
subject, but it, by the continued bb'ssings of peace, and a .system of persevering economy, 
flho public (icdil ol Kic counliy, aided by the unmicruipUid opcialion of the sinking funll, • 
should attain lo the point al which it stood in 1792, your Committee observe willi satisfaction 
that a ihmmulion ol ( barge rnigjit^b*? effected by tb^ rediufioa of interest alone, wdnch would 
be an annual saving of bctvvccn Iwoandtbre# niilliofis sterling Looking foiward to this 
event, as i!ic resouice wiiK li promises the gie.ilcst and most sub^Unlial relief to oiA finariics, 
and feeling that in il^ allainmcnl the coiintiy would find at once the evidtinc of existing * 
case and the ph'dgt* of grow mg prospt nty, your ('ommiI tee cannot lietler conclude this repoit 
than by expressing their anxiou- hope lluil nothing will ari’-ecitluT ni the state ol our foreign 
relalKHis, ei lu the admiiiislralioii of the ^lonieslie concerns of tJjc empire, to call for 
c'xeiLions which uugl«t lend lo ictaidor disappoinf prospect of this most desirable *im- 
pioverrnnt 

5 Jioie iriT. 


* r.xjx i.diture in 1817 
Incomci 


\ F.xpem'alw:re^'i> 
liicoriic - - r 


1 1817. 

13, '>22,080 
bO.J,30,^1 
333,000 

14, r)l.»,t73 


1818 - 


- £ 07 , 817,752 
52 , 605,304 

15 , 312,388 

-t— 

05,210,075 

52 , 505,364 

, *i2,7<M,611 

§ 1818. 
14,130,573 
643,544 
' 330,000 

15,104,117 

- £. 15,104,117 

12 , 711,311 


2,392,«U(i 


[j I^aiking fund 
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LIST, PUBLIC Acts, 


[cvi 


_ 9 

‘PcL^^cd i.n the Tifili Sesuon of the FiJ'lh^Parlioment if the United Kingdi.m qf 
Great Ihitmn wd^heland. --31 GE()< Ill, A, D, 1817 - 


Att Act to robliniie and extend the pro 
visions of an^acl of the I9lh of his present^] 
majesty, tor Tegulatin| the trafle and com- 
nuTLC to and from Vhe Cape of Cood IIo^ic, 
until the .5lh of July 1820; and also tor 
reg'^lafjrig the trade of the island of Maii- 
vilms. ^ * 

2 For raisins the sum of 2t- millions, by c\- 
^•lieqiicr hnis, tor the service ot the year 
1TU7. • • 

3. 'F’o empower his inaicsiy fo -sccuic uniUlc- 
tun siifh persons as his inajC'^ty shall mis- 
• pc« t die i on^ pi ring agambl lii'' porbon a1u3 
^nveriiii flit. 

\ To e\li’iifl the privilrc^^s of the trade ol 
Malta to the junt of Jjialtar. 

>. For ronhiuiiiiL: to hiv uMjest^* cert liri dir¬ 
ties on iijdit, sii^ar, lohacLo, and MUilf, in 
Great Ihitain, and on ])ensi(jn-, oltue^^ 
and personal c-t^tes, m Lnaland; and toi 
ircciMiig tiie (oiUiihulioiis of per‘>on-i lo 
j'^eivinii; pcn^'ions^ and holiling c-tlu (‘s, for 
the-ci VKC ot the \ear 1817. ^ ^ 

'* To inal.c perpeUial (Citani parts ofan act 
of the of Ijs present majesty, for tin' 

‘ ifety aiul pre''U\alum of ifts in.iji'^lyS 
per-on ind p^ovinmient againsl lie i-^ynahle 
and ^edition , pr.Lc t^ccs and and 

for tli^‘''ifeU and pioservatiun of ihe per- 
o\ lus loVal IngWnfss the riiiue lU- 
i;rnt a.^am-l tieasuiiahlc prac.liccs and at¬ 
tempt'- • 

7 Toicmm and maKe pcipelnal two ncU of 
^lic 87til ol Ins jiiesenl m i;rs1\\ the one in'' 
th»' parlinnerii of (.rcat Uni tin, .Vi^ lin' 
oll'er in Ih^- paihamont of In'l.md, for the 
heller prcveiilioii and punishrnenl of al- 
tenipts to <^ediice persons serving in l.is 
fiiaje'-iY’s foiees by sea ami land fioiii tlair 
duty and alleg'inre to his majesty, or to 
nidle them to imitiny or (hsobedienci^ 

J'^^To conlinne, unLil the r»th of April,•1820, 
an dft of the i)2n(i of his presi ma¬ 
jesty, to le'^mate the reparation ol (l.imageil 
from soiiiid colftc, and lu pmnit dcalcis to 
'^end out any quautjty (oHee not cxtecd- 
jng eight (loiinds weight without prim*t 
’ For vesting all cslales and property occu¬ 
pied for tlie barrark service in the con¬ 
troller ofKhc liarrack dcparlincnt; and lor 
gr<3nttng c<|-tain powers tb '^hc said con¬ 
trol ler 

f' ,To regulate the vessels carryingjiassen- 
•gers Aoni the united kingdom to ceitain of 
hfs majesty’s colonic-^ in North Aniciii.i. 

^ j To facilitate the progress of business m 
the couit of Iijng^.s-o(jiich in Wcsliinnbtcr- 
halJ. 


12. For punishing niiitinyand desertion; and 
for the belter paym'.ilt of tlic army and 
their quarters • 

13 For tlic regulating of h\s majesty’s royal 
mil ride forces while on shore. 

11. 'Jo indemnify such persons in the united 
kingdom as Bave chitted to qualify them- 
seh^es. for ^offices and employments, anti 
for cxlendimj the tyiic niniled for those 
puiposes respc^iivelv^ until the 25lh of 
:Viarrh,*^18 ; and to pci nut such persons in 
(Jreat Britain as hvivc omitted to make and 
file affidivits of the execution of indentures 
of clerks to atlormes and solicitors, to 
make and file tiie same on or before the 1st 
day of hiliu v term, 1813. 

ir* To continue, until the 5th of July, 1818, 
an act oi tlie i6lh of his present majesty, 
fen gianting an additional bounty on tin* 
cxpoiialiun of the silk manufactures of 
(heal I III tain 

V« 1 or riiisiii'i; the sum of eighteen millions, 
by exchequLr bills foi the service of the 
yi ..r 1813 

17. To p’pc.d, dining the continuance of 
pi ace, so ipvich of an act ol the 0th of hTs 
]‘resrnt iuj]t‘st\,as prohihils the exporta¬ 
tion oi pig ainl bar non, and certain naval 
t I'^rcs, unless tin* pre-ri«j)lion thereof l^c 
ifTrnd to tho cci.inussioiuTs of his ra.i- 
jf ‘ I j’s navy. 

IB 'lo taiililutc the hearing and deicriiiin- 
ing of suits 111 equity in his majesty’s couit 
of ( xchcqiiei at Westminster. 

19 For the inoie ctli cUially preventing se¬ 
ditious nu’ctuigs and assemblies. 

20 l or nuilvirig further regulations m respei 1. 
lu llic pay of the ofbccr.s of tlic royal ua\x, 
in (ertain cases therein mentioned. 

21 Jo revive anf>Lonlinue for two years, and 
from tlicntc (intil the end of the then ni xt 
sri^joii of parliament, tv^o acts made in the 

.md .^01]! }V^ais of his present^najesiy, 
tof preventing rtnpropcr persons fr(/m 
liav^mg aims in Irtdand 

22. Jo amend two aetb of tlic Tiltli and .sr)th 
of his majeMy'.s reign, tq provide for tlu 
better execution of the Jaws in Ireland, b\ 
a|)pomting superintending magistrates am! 
additional constables in counties in certain 
cases. 

23. To further continue, until tbc «in of 
Ma\ch, 1820, an act of tlie 7 th of Georgi 
2nd, fur the ficc importation of cochineal 
and mdigo. 

24. To alter and enlarge the powers of an act 
passed in the .54th of Ins present majcslx, 
inlrtulcd, An act for the further improve- 



cvil] LIST 01 nfULic act; 

iii^nl (jf U\c l.’.nd if.i’DiUi oi nw rrown/’ 
■j'l Tu and ,iiiirnd .»u .vcl made in 

fhf Jdth ot Lib pirbciit iniiirsi v, lor repeal- 
111 '^ the (hilii s 11 a^^'^s^v'd t.i\cs, .;iid L:ranl- 
iii ‘4 rnnv di.LH'', HI li u liierrui , and to 
e\eni])l '.iieij d\\'‘)]ij/:;-liuuVb :li 111 , 13 ^ iw 
(inploNcd iui iLc ^OiL purpu'^c oi hade, ui 
ot lod'j;in'T waiC ’, or i«iLichandiM‘,^< 

llie diiUc> (Larged L\ the said act. 

^d. To amend and rclidcr more tlltcUial tour 
acv(‘ial a( U pubb('\^n the 4oLli, ‘jlHli, 5-3nd, 
and r)Olli of lub pie^tnl majesty, ior cn.dj- 
ling the ruimnissiontrs lor the ixduelion 
of the ii.iliLvnal diLt to grant Lie annuities 
27. lOr repealing the duLca of customs on 
buck wheal iiniioilod intu»-this kiiiijdoin, 
and lur granting oilier diiLKi>, iinlif. the 
25tL Oi AlaicL,\o21, 111 liev Iheicdl. 

28 lo extend the pinVcis ot two acts, lor al¬ 
lowing UtiLish ])ljfhaliui{ suga^nd codec, 
and other aitides nupurted into'liciimida 
in Bntisli ships, to be cxjiuiled Lo Ainciira 
ill foreign v( sscls,and lo penult aitides, tlie 
]nodiicc of America, to lx* imported mio 
liic said island m luicign slnp-, lo (crLiin 
other artides 

29. To C'lend to j\’ew/uinull.nid llui piovi- 
Sions of an a< t jmssuI m the j.iiid of In > j 
]»rc-)e»U inaj( sty’s nogn, for peiiinlLing the ‘ 
exportation of wares, goods, and rne^dian- 
di/.e fioiii any of his in.ijesly’s islands ip 

‘the WcU Indus, to any oilier of the said 
island‘d, and to and fioin any of the IJii- 
tish culoiiK s on tlu* conliinmt of Ameiica, 
«arid the -.nd islands and (oloiiics. 

30. To regulate the inten'sls aVid periods of 

aymeiit ot ua\y, victudlimg, aiid/Khispoit 
ills. ^ 

3^. For gr.inting to hi; majCL^Iy a sum of 
inoiKv lo he r.nsi'd l»v loltcru'S. 

32. To repeal the denies of excise on stone 
bottles, and charge otiier duties m lieu 
tlu'rcof 

33: To reduce the allowance of spirits, tea, 
and toba((o, lor the use ot the seamen on 
boaid (Cltain ships or vessels maljiig short 
voyages. 

31. To aulhon/.o the issue of exchequer hills, 

and llie advance of mone,y out ot the eon- 
tohdalul fund, lo a InnilL'd mnounl, for the 
carrying on of puhhe works and fidieiies 
ill IIk; united kingdom, .md emjdoyni«it ol 
.the poor 111 (neatr liutafn, lu vnuiiUT 
ihcrdn ineiUioiud. '* 

35. Fur punishing ninliny and desertion; 
and for the heller pajmeiil' of the army 
and ilieir quarlerb. 

30. To legulalc the trade to and fioin tlic 
places within the limits ot thocliaitei ot 
the East India (ompam,;.nd tcrtainpos- 
setK'jona ot his majesty 111 llie iMcdiler- 
raneaii. 

37. To explain and amend an act of the 53rd 
of his nresent majesty, ndating lo tolls on 
camai^cs used m lilishandry, ancl to rcmovii 
doubts as lo exemption of caiiiages, not 
wholly laden with lUdiiuie; laoiii l^aynlc^l 
ol toll. 
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38. To (ontinui, until the 15th of June, 1818, 
an aft of the ^52nd of his present majesty, 
for the mJte effectual prcservaliinv of the 
peace, by enforcing thc^duties watching 
and wauling. 

J9. To exlcifd certain provisions of the acts 
of the ^(/-h and 52nd of present ma¬ 
jesty to mailers of chanty and Iricndly so- 

(letics % A * • 

40. To authoifze life rewarding officers^f the 
f cusloms for iHcir scrvic-tis <11 preventing il¬ 
licit distillation iu Scotland, under an act 
passed in llic last session of parliament. 

41. To icpeal two acts passed in the 54th and ^ 

5.0tli ot his present m.iiesty, ielating to the*' 
olliee of the aig^nit goneial, and tor luiisfcr- 
niig the duties of the said oiilcc to the ol- 
ficcsol llic payiiiastei-gcn,er^^l»Und secretary 
at war. • • ' 

42. To rcvi\e aixl continue, until the 25lh of 
Afarch, 1819, ai- act made m tlic 51lh of 
2 iis pic-.ent majesty, for pci milting the cy 
]»ortation of s ill troin llic port of Nassau 111 
the ibhnd ot New Ihovideiue, the port of 
rxuma, and th<‘port ot Crooked idaiid in 
the LJaliam.i islands, in American ship:* 

*' ('oiuiiig m h.illast 

43. For granting, fur two years from tlic 5la 
of .Inly, 1317, bonnlu's on sugar, icfmcd 
otluiwise than hy claying. 

44 'To allow corps of ytomaniy or volunteer 
cav.iiry. wdien assemlihd tor tlie suppres- 
* ^1011 of 1 lots or lumuils, lo he qiirfrteicd ami 
l)illell 6 d, liTvl ofheers oi^ halt-pay to hold 
ceilain copinussions in Muh cuips, and to * 
exempt inpmhers in sncji corps lioin serv- 
ii’gUh^ (iflice of constable 
f(.r t^ie conlinuali(5i> of all and eveiy 
ppison or persons in any and evoVy office, 
place, or (•inj>lo 3 mcnl, ci\il or military, 
within the united Kingdom (4 (^reat Britain 
.and Ir( land, dominion ol \V ales, town of 
- Bervviik-iipun-fwe» d,l'‘losofJ^^^cy,(n)C|jn- 
se,'’,^\Klciney, ^aike, and Man, and also 111 
all and cveiy of Ins inijcst)’.s (oreign pos¬ 
sessions, toloiiies or plant.iliuiis, \vhi« h he 
OI she shall hold, pussc ^s, or exorcise durin ^ 
the ]drasiiie of the ciown, at llie tune ot 
the death or demise ol his present majesty, 
\mlil lemoved or discharged therefrom by 
the succeeding king 01 ijueen of this realfn. 

40. jircvcnt ihe isstimg and circululing ol 
jueus of copper or other metal, usually 
called lokeiH. ^ 

4 “^. For settling av'd securing annuities on 
lord Cole lies lex, and dn the next person la 
whom the title ol lord Cokhestor shall de- 
sc('nd, in cuiisidciation of lus eiuuieiit scr- 
vues. 4 •* 

48. To makefiuthcr provisioi?'f or th« ivljnsl- 
ment of the accounts of the (on.^didated 
fund of the united kingdom, and for making 
goofkany occasional deficiency whv'h nxiy 
arise'm the .said fund in (Ircal Bntavn or 
Ireland respectively; and to direct the ap¬ 
plication ol monies by the commissioners 
lor the reduction oS the national debt. 



h 
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49. lor altering and anieudm^ the laws of for the improverticnl and extension of the 

excibC ^'ith respect to salt-and rock *alt. lisheiiea on the coasts of Ireland. 

50. Lo .continue an acf marie 4fVflhc 51th of 70. I’o rehovo pcrsims iinjnigniiijj the doc- 

his present ma)e»t}'s rci;;n, mtilulcd,an inne ot ihe holy Tiinity fronj tcrtain pe- 

act to provide lor the pi wet vine; and res- nallies m rirfaiul. 

ioring ot peace in such pails ot Irclnnd as W. '4\) ainent/ui act of the 50th of his pre- 
may at any time be disturbed thy seditious scut ina(city’s leion, for repealing the $c- 
peisons, or by persons enUniif into unlaw- / mtuI law*^ iclating 1o pris-wAs in Ireljmd, 
till c^rabinRiions or (’on«'piracic and tor le-enacting such ot the provisions 

51. reguUte tne celcbAtion'of nianugcs thereof as have beeiy found usual, with 

mlNewloundlfcnd. ' .j amendments. " 

52. To alter an act passed in Iflic nth ot 72. 'i'o conliuue untd the end of the next 

(^eorge 2nd, fur the jnore cllecliial sccuryig ^ ‘'Sion ot parliament two acts made in^tho 

the payment of rents, and prc\enling frauds .'i4th and 60th ol his present majes^:,^ fof 

, by tenants. ifgulating the tiade in spirits between 

53. Fdr ^llc more effectiiri punislm'*cnt of Gieal BriUuiPiind Ireland reciprocally 
inuulor^ ffhd mansJaiioliters committed in 73 T'o a^I low flie e.xportatioii ot woollen or bay 
places nut Wjlhin his majesty’s dominions. varn iioin Ircfind byju eilce obtained there. 

54. »To eiablc llic cominissioiKTs of his ma- 74. To (aIciuI scleral foi allowing the 

jesty's wpoda, forests, aiuV bind revmiy s, impoilayon and exportation of certain 
to make and mamtain aruad tiom Millliank goods .uid merchandise to Vuila Maria in 

^luw, \V cstmiiistcT, to the Feniteiitiaiy. • the island ot .faimuea, and to the port of 

5.> To continue an act to empower his ma- Fkiilge 1 own in the island of Barbadocs. 
jesiy, to seeuie and det iin such persons a^. 75 To abolish tlie punishmenl ot public 

Ills iiiuje^ly shall suspect aic coiixpiiiiiLf whipping on tmralc uifendcis. 
against liis pei'^un and ^uvernmeiil. 76. U'o amend an act o1 the ‘»4Ui year of his 

56. "I'lj . 1111 ( 11(1 lii^'l.iws imcspca to foiteitcd pre'.eiil in.i|csty, to K^frulatc tile payment 
lecogiiizaiu’cs in lieland. ot liiawbai k on paper allowed to the imi- 


07. To em]»owii lus^iiaiesly Lo suspend tram- versitu'siii S(otlaiid. 

and to regulate the (piuta^ ot the lui- 77. t'V oxtondm'j: the provisions of an act of 
liUa. the .') Ilh (jt lus j'rcdit majesty, tor regu- 

'lo allow' British goods to bo oxpnrlrd dj- laliiig the pajment ol aimy pn^c money; 

reel liuiti Ibis (ountry to the liiiU'd Slates' and loi auilion/ing ihe lonirni^sioncrs of 

ol America, upup the same U*rms fts wIk'ii C'lndsca-hospital to suspend the pensions ot 

^ 2 xpolU•d Ift any loreign eouiitr;^^. sucli poisons as ‘hall la; gmlly ot fiaiids m 

59. l oi h'llmg to J irni llio postjioiso diilies, rrspcct (d‘ [Ai/e money or'ja nsions. 

aral tor b('tter sccimiig and iacily^lii?g lla; 70. Ko? Iwng the raUs ol subsistence tube 
recovery of tlic saaPduties ’ * paid to imikecpeis and otkcTson tpiartcrin;; 

6Qi To regulate leiUiii uyii(;i;s in the court ol sold.eis. 

eM’heqiier 111 Lnghind. 70.'I’o peiinit the iian^fcr of cipital from 

61. To abolish the ollices of t'ne wardens, ceilam public sio( oi>tun(ls in Gicat Bii- 

chief justices* and justices iii ii>r(', in^rtli tain to (dUin [aiblic‘'tock^ or tuiids m Iic- 

aml south (»f'rienl. kind ^ . 

To ah(;lish rertaiii otiice*?, and to ic'jiidale uO. for i usinir llie sum of nine millions, bv 
certain oIIkt otlices, in Ireland. e' ela epu i bills, for the MTvice ot lliu >ear 


63, I’o icgiilate the c^flkes ol tltiks ot liic 
fejgncl and privy seal. 

64. To abolisli certain otlices, and re^pikilc 
others, in Scotland. 

63. To enable his majcstv to recompense*the 
.Vrviccb of persons holding, or who Jiave 
• lield,.icerlain high and ctricient tiviJ oyiecs 
66. To amend an act of the 22d of his pic 
sent raajC'ly, for suppressing ui icgujating 
* ceilain ollicca therein n’^nlioned, so tar as 
relates to the board'of tradR; and tc»r e^ia- 
bling the vicc-prc.sidenl ol the board ot 
trade to send and receive letters and 
„ packets frac from the duty ofposLige. 

C7. To^ y^giilacertain oliic»ss,iand abolish 
others, m hil majesty’s mints m England 
and Scotland respectively. , 

To amend the laws relating to shePi/Ts in 
Irelana. • • 

69. To continue until the 29tli of Septem¬ 
ber, 1818, and to amend an act passeck in 
Ireland, in the'3oib of ni.s present majcRiy, 


idir. 

81, !'(>! raising tljc sum old,660,000/. British 

currerK’v, by treasury lilh, in Ireland, for 
the ser\ ices cl the year 1817. |5- 

82. To continue-an act passed in Ireland in 
llic .lolli and I irli years id’ Ins juesiuit ma- 

• josty respe^liijg r,erlajn auiiuJlics, aj lung 
as tf)i>>said anmiilieb jhall be prn .ihit' 

83 Tcf amend an ict made in the last ses¬ 
sion of paihaincnl, for providing fur the 
charge of ca rUin addition^ to llic public 
debt of liclaiul. 

81. To regulal(' the oITkc^ of his majesty’s 
exche(]ucT in England and Ireland rc.spcc- 
tiv(3ly. ^ 

05. lu ponnLt, iiiilil the 11th of NovcTilDcr, 
181/, the iinptaUtion ol corn and other 
arlidcb in any ship and from any country; 
to permit such articles which n^y have 
been w'archouscd for exportation omy to be 
enlcifxl for home consumption • and for in- 
dfinailying all }>ersoiis who have given 
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directions for the jmportaiioji of corn and 
other JM tides, or tfie taking the'^nne out of 
wuichoubc tree of duiy,audwhu iiave atleil | 
in obedience thereto. 

80. To permit the imporUuVm of foreign 
cambricks and Jawiis into l^Und, on 
ment of the iikc duties as are chargeable m 
(^reat Bntafk. • i 

87. To amend two acts passed in the 46 th of his 
present majesty,\^nd in the last session of 
parliament, for the making more effectudl 
provision for the prevention of smuggling. 

88 . To permit hillers earth, fuHing eJay, and 
toho^cco pipe clay to be carried cOastwibe 
under certain restrictions. 

89. To allow the importation^of oranges and 

lemons from the Azores anif the Madciras 
into the British colonies in North Ame¬ 
rica. , 

90. For the prevention of persons 4 ^,oing arm¬ 
ed by night for the destruction of game; 
and for repealing an act, made in the last 
session of parliament, relating to rogues 
and vagabonds. 

91. To enable justices of the peace to sellle 
the fees to be uken by the clerks of rhe 
peace of the respective counties and other 
divi^ons of England and Wales. 

92. To regulate fiie administration of onlhs 

in certain cases to officers in ius nv»jesly's 
land and sea forces. c 

93. To legulate the costs of distres^jcs levied 
for payment of small rents. 

gi. To amend an act of the last session of 
parliament, for the more easy asse-Hbuig of 
county rates ^ 

95. To exempt the tcrntoiies withiir'tlie limits 

, of the East Inilia company’s charter tiom 

certain of the navigation laws. 

96. For suspending, until the 1 st of Augu'-t 
1820, the duties cn coals and culm remov¬ 
ed coastwise withm the principality of 

.Wales, and graiiliug other dulics in lieu* 
thereof. 

9 ?. For ratifying articles of agreement en¬ 
tered into by the right honourable Henry 
Hall viscount Gage, and the commisbioncrs 
of his majesty’s woods, foresl<», and laud 
revenues; and for the better management 
and improvement of the land revenues of 
the crown. ^ 

98. FeX" ratifying the pur»hft,se V>f the Impro- 

' pnatc rectory of Sdiiit Mary-1 e-bosLH*’m liic 

county of Middlesex. * 

99 . To consolidate and amend the laws re¬ 
lating to spiritual persons holding of farms; 
and for enforcing the residence of spiritual 
persons oil their benefices; and for the sup- 
poit and maintenance of stipendiary curates 
m England. 

JOtr^lo lenew the powers of exonerating 
small livings and charitable institutions 
from the land tax, and for making further 
provp'iOii for tlip redemption of the land 
tax 

101 I'u continue an act, intituled an act 

faitlicr lo extend and render mure frflcctual 
* 


certain 


prov 


ii. 


fexii 


hons of an act passed in the 
12th#ofGeorge 1st, intituled 'An act to 
* prevciitdtivoloub'and vexatious arrests/ 
and of an act passed iivthe :>th of George 
2nd, to expr.x...« amend, and render m^re 
oflectual the said funner act; and of two 
acts, passed ill tliG 19th and <i8rd of his 
present majesAy, extending the provisions 
of the said turmer acts.” ^ 

102. To defrag th<i*( lMrgc oi the pay, doath^ 

I ing, and contingent expenses ot the oiscm- 
bodied itfdilia in Great Britain, and of the 
/nincrs of Coiiiwull.and Devon; and for 
granting allowaiues in ceilain cases to sub¬ 
altern ofiictTs, acljiitants, (juarter-masters,, 
surgeons nialcf, and sei eanl majbis\)f ini- 
Jitia, until the 2.jth day of ^fa^'ll 1818. 

103. For defraying until the ^•‘i*h of June 
IBIB, the charge of the pay andtiioatbing 
pt the luiblia 'of iielanil; and ,ior making 
allowances in i -»rlam cases to suballciu ofu- 
ners ot the said iiiilifia during peace ^ 

104. To reduce the niirnbcT of siTjcants, for- 
purals, and diiiiniiicis in the mililia of 1 k- 
land, whiht disenibodied, 

103. To eiKouiago^lio establishment of bank . 
for savings in lie land. 

lot), 'lo jnovidc fur llie establishment ot 
asylums for the luual|p poor in Ireland. 

to/. To ju'ovide fur the nioic dclila-iale ii*- 
vcstigation of picsentmcnts to be made bs 
grand |uiif s for loads and public works ‘ui 

' Ireladd, and lor accouidiiig for money 
raised by y.icli prcscntiipnits. 

lOit For Ipc n mdation (d Ici^ying tolls at < 
fans, it)uijveh,and ports m frelaiid, 

109.abolish the subsufy and linage of tlic 

' (dd and-new di anti of all woollen 

nianiilai^lures,jUiJieland; aiul It/autbotizi 
the pavincut out of the coiisolKlated fund 
of an .innu.ii sum to John lord do lila‘|uicn, 
thinng tiic coiiLinuauce ot his interest 111 
the oliicc of alnai;er. 

II (A ^'o make further rci^ulalions fur tlic tet¬ 
ter collet liiig and sciunng tfie duties upon 
spirits (li‘'till(‘d III liclaiid. 

111. To .-uspend, until tlu* lOlh of Octobci 
1819, a part of the duties on sweets or made 
wines. 

112^ d o amend an .ict of the 2.0th of his pre- 
SQUl in.ijcsiy, fur hellci rt'milatiiig the odlnc 
of treabiiier ol ins'in i )C‘^Iy’s n.iv v^i.'is lai xis 
respects the mode of applualious foi certain 
services m the vitUialling depai tineiit. 

113. To prevents the lurtln r cmulatum of* 


flolhirs and Wjktns, •i‘'sued bv 


ihe governor 
bai^land, for 


and company ol the bank ol 
the convenience ot the pulilic 
114. fo conhniie, uiilil tin* ot Angij^st 
1818, Ivyu^ads ot bis /ncM nl, uiaiesty, 
allowing the binigiiig ot loaK, < Mlm, and 
^cinders lo London and tV e* Imin-U 1 
115., *!o extend the provisions »»f an .uloith^ 
12th irf (Jeorge 1^1. anil an act or 2-*n(l 
George 2nd, agaiiist payment ot labourers 
4 -sn goods or by truck, and to sctuic their 
payment in the fawful money of ihibitaiin, 
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to labourers employed in the frpinhictsiic 
of articles made steel, or ^ steel and 
iron combined^ and of placedlirtuhs, or ot 
other articles ot cutlery 
110. Tor limiting the time iu)w*iill^\ved b\ 
law for production of the cortificute of due 
dclive^iy of gooi^s ^moved lioni. one w.ue- 
houyng port in Great fiutain to anothei 
for the purpobft of exportation ; foi altenn^ 
the hours for shipping goods in fhe poit of 
London; and to ciupower olluei'i ol the 
cusloms and excise to poiinit llie leinoval 
• of goods from one bonding ^vaIelu)Ll^e lo 
anotiicr m tlie same port. » 

117. To regnftite the issuing ofi'xlcnt^ inaal. 

118. For authfirizing the exccutois in .nlmi- 
n’wtiatcts ot deceased licensed iK'.\y agents 
lo receive .prize money, bounty nmney, :ujd 
other allo\Minc(s of niuniN upon oidei^' 

to ‘'iicli (lei e ised aiients. * 

11*J do exempt Hiitisli and In^li stone hol- 
iIl"', made and UM*d for the sole purpose ol 
coni lining htpud hhuKing, Ironi I he tluliei> 
of excise on stone hotth*^ giaiilisl h^> an act 
of this sivssion of p.uliaineiit, 
l?n. do aiilhonze the (ouil ol diieitois of the 
Fast India company; to make extianulinai^ 
allowance^, m leitain cases, to the ocmicts 
of certain bliips 111 llie service ot Ihe said 
tuinpaiiy. ’ 

121. For legnlaling ]>ri\mi‘nls to the Ireasiirei 
of the navy iiiidej Uic heads /»f olii* sloi(‘s 

•* .iiid inipiC'iS. t 

122. To extend the^ provisions o^ an act of 
llie J2th of (leorge 1st, and an ac^^orihc* 
22nd of Cicoige llnfl, against paMiient ol 
laliourcPs in goods or Iwlr^ick, and to h'- 
curc their payment m tlie lawful imiiit^ ot 
this realm, to lahoureis employed in the 
collieries, or in the woikmg and geltiiiii of 
coal, m the united kingdom ot (irr,iL I3ri- 
tAn and lielaiid; and for extendiiui^ liie 
provisions ot the said ads to Si’uLl ilui'jnd 
Ireland 

123. For imposing a duly of excise on tlic 
excess of spirits made from coin m Fng- 
land above the proportion ot miujteen g.d- 
Joiis of spirits for every one hundred g*il- 
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Ions of wash ; and for further seeming the 
dulies on woit Ol wash made tor dibtilling 
boinls m Fn^and ; and for authorizing llui 
^hipineiit oP/iiu for stores m < asks cem- 
taming sixty gallons. 

V2t. 'To ametul an act made ilf the present 
se'^bioivof ]iiiiluiment,Jor authorizing llm 
issue ol exchcijiicr bilhf and the advance 
(jt moiuy for rallying on public works and 
fisheries, mul eiijp]o>^m‘nt of the poor. 

12 To autlioiui* Ihe (hiving and keeping a 
fi.'c! [ii*y coach Ol chaiiot muter tlieiHime. 
Ill en(A‘. 

12o. ’I'o repeal ati ad, fiassed in the fdth of 
hibpiescail uJajesiy, for ll^e punishment of 
pf'isons destroying slocking or kc‘C-frames^ 

. and irticles Ill SU4h fia’^s ; and lo make 
until the ^st of August 1820, othei provi¬ 
sions m lieu then'of. 

127. To sriilf iliv ^ha^e of prize money, 
droits ot udmu.illv, and houuly money 
pii^ahk to (iieinwiih hospital, and for 
seeming lo the s.iid hospital all unclaimed 
sliaifs ol vessels found derelict, and of 
sci/iucs l( r hicarh of revi'inic, colonial, 
navu^aliun, and slave abolition laws. 

J28 For extending the exemplions from the 
(lulie?*giaiitrd hv certam acts of the 43rd 
'pid f.Hh of Ills pi esent majesty’s reign, in 
dwelling houses m Scotland, and for alter¬ 
ing the mannei ot claiming and ascertain¬ 
ing llie ( xeinplions lo be granted. ^ 

120 for vesting m his majesty a certain part 
of lli(‘ ojnaZ commons and waste lands 
\viilim*tl«e.jnanor or loyally of Jtiallon and 
Ttelraighe ali.is heUMlh la the parish of, 
S.imK'oliimh j\la|or, m the county ofCorn- 
v\all 

130. To cnruiiiage llie estaWishinent of banks 
for saving*' in '^ngl tnd 

131. 1 Ol the belter regulation of polls, and, 
jt.i miking olhei prou-'Orns touching the 
ekclion of mcmbei'. to 'seivc in pailiament 
for pljces m Ireland. 

13i Toi applying certain monies lluTuiu 
incnlioiiecl lor the bcivice of the year 1817, 
and lui fuilher appiopnaling the supplies 
gr.vnUd 111 this ‘*ession of [luiliament. 
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